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t KTTER FROM A SCOTTISH FAEEIl01.DRR| 


of the Introduction of Foreign drain upon the Ci 
Ijdmuring Populatim* 


Sir, 

Til r RE is no subject which at the 
present moment occupies so much of 
the public attention us the new sys- 
trill of Free Trade, and none certain- 
ly can ho more deservinp; of it. The 
legislature has the power, by altera- 
tions in Uie law's which regulate trade, 
to alter —let it hi* remcmliored, for the 
hi'tti'F or tile worse, as the alterations 
are, or are not, judicious — not only the 
filuatinn of the country in general, 
hut the relative situation of every in- 
dividual in It. 

'I’he groat majority of every nation 
is composed of thosi* whose sole pos- 
session is the ir laliour. Their btiitdit, 
therefore, should he the principal, if 
not the exelusjvc object of every al- 
teration in tlu' lawt, which regulate 
trade. AMicnever labour receives an 
amjde !Ui»l steady ri^ward, every class in 
the eonunuiiitY must be in a thriving 
condition, and the real wealth of a 
nation ouglii to be looked for more 
in the amount of the conveniences and 


jeet of Free Trade, I am 
any one has yet accurate 
meaning of the phrase. I 
considerable dimculty in attemptin 
do so now. If we coniine ourselves to 
the literal meaning of the words, they 
describe a state of things that nev^ 
has existed, nor ever can exist, amongst 
civilized nations. To find a perfect ex- 
ample of Free IVade, it must be look- 
vi\ for amongst the savage tribes of 
Africa or America, or it inay be found 
amongst the Laplanders lately disco- 
vered by Captain Parry. Tlicre, bar- 
t4*r is free and unfettered, and may 
afford us a t>erfcct model for imitation. 
Whatever di'signation the new sys- 
tem may claim, it certainly has no 
pretensions to be called a System of 
Free Trade. Its advocates may assert, 
that it has at 1ea.st a right to lie term- 
ed a System for extending a greater 
Freeflom to Trade, by abolishing all 
prohibit ions, and substituting protect- 
ing duties instead. Whether it has, 


mccssanes of life enjoytd by its la- or has not, this merit, depends entirp- 
boiiritig ])opu1ation, than in any other ly on the mode in which it is applied. 


circumstance. An increase in the ca- 
pital, th(‘ commerce, or inannfactures 
of a country, is not hcneiicial, unless 
it tends to maintain a high value of 
labour, and to secure that value from 
great and sudden fluctuations. With 
respect to tlie present situation of 
Great Britain, it is asserted that a per- 
fect freedom of trade is the only thing 
wanting to improve, and maintain in 
an improved condition, the labouring 
classes, and to enable the country to 
arrive at a degree of wealth and pros- 
perity hitherto unknown. Although, 
for some years past, much ^ been 
spoken as well as written on the sub- 
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as it must be admitted that a protect- 
ing duty, if sufficiently high, will have 
every edect that can possibly be de- 
rived from absolute prohibition. I'he 
New System is not, therefore, the ap- 
plicaticih of a general rule, which is to 
affect equally all the different interests 
ID the kingdom. Our whole system 
is to be new-modelled ; and that eadi 
part of it shall partake, in an equal 
degree, in the benefits of the altcn- 
tiou, if benefits they prove, depends 
on the will of an indifidual, provided 
always, that he possesses power to re- 
gulate the efBiets of a total chann in 
a system reared up and perfertea by 
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the wMoiu of agri. It may indeed 
be suspected, that this New System is, 
after all, nothiug more than an old 
acquaintance appearing amongst ua 
under a new name ; anil that Free* 
ciom of Trade may be found as power* 
ful an agent in effecting a change of 
rank and property in this country iu 
as Liberty aiulF.qiiality proved 
to be in a neighbouring uno in 17.02. 

These ohservations cannot he deem* 
fA superfluous, at a time when mo- 
dern politicians seoiii to have adopted 
as their creeil ilie preamble of our 
turnp'ke acts, and when tt» alter and 
amend ap{iears, in the (^tinnitinu of 
the President of the Board of Trade, to 
besNUonymous terms. What is callt^il 
thepriuciide of Free TradL\ has already 
been ajtplicd to some of our inaiiu- 
factures, though, it may lx? asserted, 
that time eniuigh lias not elapsed to 
enable ns to .judge with what eHi-ci. 
The application of the principle to 
the agriculture of tlu* countrv, has 
long been advocated by eidigliumed 
theorists and distnlercstt'd corn-deal- 
m ; and, as his Majesty's Ministers 
have cxpreascil iheir detcnninatioii to 
revise the existing Porn Taiws car’y in 
this session of Parliament, my preamt 
object is to inquire, in what way, and 
to what extent, the labouring ix>pula- 
tion of the country would be benefit- 
ed by the introiluction of foreign corn ; 
feeling convinccil, that a measure, 
whicli is to be beiiefi *i:il to the lalmur* 
ing, cannot be injuriou<( to any otbtr, 
classes, and, that iht* intcresu of the 
hndlord in ])articuiar, and tlv: hl»our- 
ing classes, are iiidi.ssoluble. With a 
view to this inquiry, 1 shall nidea* 
TouT to prove the following pro{K>si- 
tion— 

That thk AGiiiri’i.it;cai. ruo- 
imcr. or Bsitaix acQciniis a i.kss 
QOAXIITY or lABora AKD rariTAi. 
roa Its rannrrrioN than that or 
ANv corxTitv IN KcanrE. 

Tile statements of Mr Colqubonn 
on this subject nppear to me un- 
answerable* 111 comparing the ogrt- 
cultural produce of France and 
land, he proves that the lalxmr of mt 
third of the pc^puLition of England is 
sufficient, and is, in fact, all that is 
employed to produce the food of the 
remainder, wnile the labour of two- 
thirds of th# Mpuktion of France is 
required io dIM object. In 

eomparing fluit,' relative quantity of 
labour liecesaai^ to nroilocc a given 
quantity of eom in this country, and 


in Germany, the reiiort of Mr Jacob 
leads to a result stilt more fttvourahle 
^ Great Britain. From his statement, 
it appears that the labour of almost 
the entire |iopulation of Poland, and 
tlie North of Germany, is required to 
produce the food of the coininuuity. 
lie states, that llu* w'ases of lalniur in 
Prussia are about 2s. (id. pt r we«*k, or 
Is. (id. less per week ihun the colliers 
at Birmingham, mul rlsewbere, will, 
in thi'se times of unexaiiqdi d distress, 
agree to accept of per ilay ; and far- 
Ihei, that throughout Poland, the eiil- 
tivatoTh are aUo proprietors of tin* soil, 
which they cultivate by means of a 
|»easantry, till lately hoiiml to the soil, 
and who an* still sIuvls in point rpf 
facL Thill their wages consist in such 
a |H)rtioii of the tslarscsi priKiuct* o\ 
the soil, as will enable them to live 
and piopagnte iheir spirit's, while the 
reiiiuiiutrr is the pro|ierty of tlii ir 
landlonl, which, ns no market can In: 
found for it atnoiigs*t a .skiving p«a- 
snniry at liomi*, lie i>, of course, will- 
ing to ilis(Hise ol to foreign nations, nt 
the best priee he iciii obi nn. 

He static farther, that, in Prussia, 
small proprietors, or yi*omen, if they 
do not often want the nee.s’sarn'' of 
life, liaw K»‘dom anything ln'vond 
them. 1'hat the mohi indu^trious may 
he able Ui keep a cow, but that meal 
of any kind they raw'ly rasit*. This 

the stite, which, acconhng to tin- 
theory of ^Ir Ki:*.'irdo, a conntr) far 
advanced in wtulth and p<quiktion 
must hive nearly approachi'd, from 
the iifccssiiy of cuUivatin^ jioorer 
soik, w'hosG uvoiluce luu^l always, ili- 
ininish, when compared witli the la- 
bour employed on them. I'hiis, as 
Poknd appears to lie the country' in 
Europe, win re the prtHluce bears* the 
smallest proper lion to the labour em- 
ployed in producing it, the cultivatioti 
of poor tioils must hi.* cjutichI to the 
greats Ht extent. I do not, however, 
mean to asaert, tlnit the sinan conqia- 
rative profluce of the nnrih of (h*nna- 
ny, and Poland, is soh'ly to lie atiribu- 
Ud to thepovcrty of their soil, though, 
if that soil were of double it.s prcB<*Mt 
fertility, there can be no doubt that 
the produce would K* much increased, 
and the aitmtson of the community 
consequently much improved. 

The stutemenU botn of Mr Col- 
quhottit and Mr Jacob lead, therefore, 
equally to the same conclusions, that 
the agricultural produce of Britain 
requires a less quantity of labour and 
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capital for ita production, than that of 
any country in Europew So far, how- 
ever, are the adtrocatee for a Free Trade 
ill Corn from admitdnji; the truth of 
thia proposition, thut its converse is 
taken fur granted; and on the fact, 
that a greater quantity of labour is 
required to produce ccirn in England 
than elsewhere, they rest the founda- 
tion of tile Htrungesl of their argu- 
nients. I'heir inc^e of reasoning is 
ihiH: — The money price of corn is 
liigher in England than in otiier coun- 
tries ; in such a proportiun, therefore, 
the real price is higher in the i^aine 
jroiiortioii ; and the real price being 
liglier, can alone l>e c.tuhcd by the 
eultivatiun of iioon r soil.s, by the ne- 
ir*»>itv of evptndiii" a gn att r quan- 
tity of labour and capital in ttroducing 
an equal quantity ol‘ corn litie than 
elsewhire. Ilut before decnling thut 
the sole cause of the higher jirice of 
corn in Britain was the cultivation of 
poorer soils, wouhl it not have Siecn 
well to have endeavoured to ascertain 
whether sucli was the case in ])oint of 
fact; to have proved, from the opiiiioiiH 
of iiersons ca[iable of judging of the 
quality of land, that the average of 
the soils uriiier the plough in Britain, 
were of an infciior dtscription to the 
average of the soils' in tillage in thotu; 
countries where coni is dioa|H.st, and 
to liave proved tliat tnure labour is rt^ 
qiiirid to pfraliice the fisnluf the peo- 
ple hert* than lliere ; to have proved 
that taxation, direct and indirect, had 
MO influence on the luontj price of 
eurn ; and further, that the cpiantity 
of produce eivcii in exclninge lor la- 
bour, oil the iiicreiist' or dnuinution 
of the, real wages of labour, liad had 
also no influence on thut price. 

AfYtT having established all these 
fads by incoutrover tilde evideiici*, the 
thiory of Mr Uicardo, thut the price 
of corn risi*s as the fertility of the 
soil ill which it is grown diminishes, 
might have been, with some show 
of reason, applied to the existing 
state of this country. Such an ai>- 
ueal to facts, wouhl certainly have 
had more weight tlian the circular 
inode of argument adoptcil, that corn 
is high, bt^cause poor lands arc culti- 
vated, and that poor lands are culti- 
vated, because com is high. In a 
heavily taxed country, such as Eng- 
land, where, from the fertility of the 
■oil, and superior skill in agriculture, 
the labour of a smaller proportion of 
the population is required to produce 


food for the community, tfaon hi the 
surrounding countries, the eondusion 
Seems inevitabkf, that the difierenoe of 
the money price of corn roust be oU 
tributed mainly, if not solely, to the 
difference of taxation ; and that the 
excess of price is in some dep;ree a 
uu'abure of the difference. This con- 
clusion, 1 am persuaded, is a much 
nc'arer approach to truth than tlie fa- 
vourite one of the present day, that the 
cause of tlie high price of corn in this 
country, is the exerssive cultivation 
of poor lands, and the comiequcnt ne- 
cessity of employing additional labour 
upon them — a conclusion not only 
unsupported, but totally at variance 
with all the facts that have been col- 
lected on the subject, both by Mr 
('olqiihoun and Mr «)acob. From all 
that has K'en said and written respect- 
ing the iindi fiiieil and undcfinable ex- 
tent of ]K>or land in Engbiiid, that 
must be thrown out of cultivation, in 
order to furnish bread for the labour- 
ing classes, it would naturally be sup- 
that the countries who were to 
furnish this inexhaustible sujqdy of 
cheap corn were extremely rich, and 
that they had as yet only cultivated 
the finef^t ;K>rtions of their fertile soil, 
from which, with little lalxmr, their 
wants were amply supplied. Now 
what is, in point of fact, the case'P^ 
1 ajipeul to those who have travelled 
over tlie north of Germany, whether 
the as{>ect the country is not, gene- 
rally speaking, a sandy desert; and 
whether anything can be more stri- 
king than the immense extent of }NKir 
land under the ])Iough ; and 1 refer to 
the BctK>rt of Mr Jacob for ample 
confinnaciou of what 1 have stated, 
lie alfiruiK, that the average return of 
all sorts of grain in the Prussiaii do- 
minions, is about four for one. 

The average produce pf Britain is 
at least eight for one. If, therefore, 
it is provul, that the' quality of the 
land m the north of CTerinany, and 
Poland, from whence, it is admitted, 
we are u> look for the principal sup- 
ply of foreign corn, is naturally much 
k'ss fertile than the soil of this oouii- 
'that its average return is not 
one half what it is here, wbile the la- 
bour employed in its firodiiction is 
more than double,— if, 1 say, these 
facts are proved, as I inidntain they 
are, by the statements of Mr Col- 
quhouii, and theRopmetof Mr Jacob, 
can it be for a xnGmew#mcrt4sdff (hai 
the cause of the Ingh^ fSE^ at corn 
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k IoIm tltrilittlad tn ^ fiM 
dcgm 10 the cylriiFttioii of poor loik 
Am k it ttoi ofldflBtv tliai the oonoe* 

r Moof 0 Fro Tti^ in Corn miiot 
to eiuihle the pioduoo of poorer 
ioik on the CootiiieRt* to nnoeneU 
Hid dim ont of euJ^fotion lidier 
lends in Engleiid ? It k somewhat 
iiBpilsr to observe the oumplacency 
wtto which such an event is oonteni- 
pkted by modsni theorists, of whidi 
the Mkwing passage afliuds a strl* 
kii^ iostance 

** It has appeared in a tSsmer chapter, 
that when, in eonsM|aeiico of aacoral 
sterility, a givea ipiand^ of capital em- 
ployed upon the aoil, canaet niiae so 
alnmdaot a siqiply of com as by prepa* 
ring wrongbt goods it could purcliase 
hom the krsign grower, the happiest 
consequenees are produced by leaving 
importation free. Kow, the same holds 
go^ with what may be called the artU 
icki sterility induced by taxation. When, 
bi consequence of various imposts press- 
ing unequally upon the laud, the esitensea 
of gronring corn are so much increased, 
that a given quantity of capital, vested in 
euldvatioD, a*iU not raise so abundant a 
produce as the same capital, if directed 
to aoBse branch of industry less heavily 
burdened, could purcliase from abroad, it 
is itself evident, that in such a branch of 
indwtiy it reoeWea its most beneftciai 
occupation, and conduces most power- 
fully to increase wealib, and promote 
prosperity. It is also self-evident, tliat 
ill by taxing our land, we increase the 
expense of producing com at home be- 
yond the expense of producing it in other 

countri e s our prices U’iU he higher than 
theb% and we shall be an impoitiiig ra- 
ther than an exportmg couric^. But it 
haa already been fully shown, that a coun- 
try, Che circumstances of which are ad- 
VefM to Che expoitatioD of produce, can 
escape fluctuating supply, and unsteady 
price, only by granting perfect freedom 
in the import trade in eorn/* * 

If we increase, by means of taxa- 
tion, the cost of growing com it home, 
we must, if the trade is Im, import it 
from sbrad. But does it not appew, 
that if the cause of the higher price 
at home is taxation, the amoant of 
that taxation which can be kried, 
must be dhninisbed in proportion to 
the quantity of foreign com imporu 
ed, unless a duty equu to that amoant 
it kfkd upon it ? and as the imposi- 
tiOD of that doty would be eqnivalmt 


to romoviiig the oauss of Imporatioit, 
t^i k le say. If rim wnsa m impor- 
tatiou k tfie dUkrenoe of taxatkii, a 
dnty equal to the amount of that dif- 
ference moil remove the oaueo— noM 
could oonseqiiently be imported. As 
to the artificial sterility here ifioken 
of, is it anything elae than an increaae 
In the money price of com, fton the 
eflS*cta of direct and indirect taxation f 
Having, 1 trust, aucoceded in esta- 
blishing the truth of the proposition, 
that less labour and capital is ret^uired 
to produce an equal qiMntity or com 
in this than in any other country in 
Europe, 1 wish now to direct the pub- 
lic attention to the fact,! that the agri- 
cultund produce of any country can- 
not be sold for any length of time, 
either much above or below its natu- 
ral price, that is, the price necessary 
for the production of tne whole quan- 
tity required. As this is one of the 
few propositions in Political Economy 
on whico all the most ceiebrated wri- 
ters on the subject are agreed, it is 
needless for me to enter u|>on it. Al- 
though, however, the agricultural pro- 
duce of a count^ can never be sold 
for any length of time either much 
above or below the price necessary for 
Its production, yet circumstances may 
cause a very greirt difi«;renc(* in the 
iraount of that price in difilvent coun- 
tries. According to the theory of Mr 
Hicanlo, the price of agricultural pro- 
duce must rise when a country is for- 
ced to answer the demand for it by 
cultivating poorer soils, which require 
a greater quantity of labour to pro- 
duce a jriven quantity of corn, 'lltua, 
when tbe labour of twenty men is 
required lo produce in one country 
whit in another country is accom- 
plished bv the labour of ten, the price 
of agriculturil produce in the former 
country will be greaUT than in the 
latter, by value of the labour of ten 
meoi Or, if the drcurosunces of the 
two countries are similar, the price of 
com riiould be double the priee in the 
fonner of what it is in the latter ; but 
if, in the Utter country, owing to the 
habits of the people, the demand and 
supidy of labour, or other ciremn- 
stances, the ten men should obtain 
Uie mme quantity of food and nees^i 
saries in exdiaoge Ibr their labour in 
the one country that the twenty do hi 
the other, it sppears to me that the 
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tffiNA produced on ihc price of com 
iDuit M esicdy the Mime in 
the Mine quantity of ftiod and neeea* 
■ariea being conaiuned In pfodndng 
the aame quantity of corn in both.— 
The elect produced on the price of 
com will be the aame, by an increiM 
in the real wages of labour, tbat ia, 
by an increaM in the quantity of food 
and ncoeaMriea required to nroduee a 
given quantity of com, aa by an in- 
creaac in the quantity of labour ne» 
ceaaary to elt'Ct the same end. 

I'liua, if the labouring dasaea in 
Britain receive a greater quantity of 
food and neceaaariea in exchange for 
their labour than in the neighbouring 
cuuiitriea of Europe, and tbat they do 
M) is a fact that cannot be disputed, 
the elect produced on the price of com 
will be the same aa if a greater quan- 
tity of labour was requirm for ita pro- 
duction. Here, therefore, is a cauw 
for the higher price of com in this 
country, which it certainly ia far from 
the interests of the labouring classes 
to remove. No one will venture to 
deny, dial, if the real wages of labour 
in this country were reduced at once 
a third or a fourth, the elect on the 
price of corn would be almost in* 
calculable, and tliat we should at once, 
from the impossibility of consuming 
our surplus produce, become an ex- 
porting country. Thus the high wa- 
ges of labour during the year 1H95, 
niav Ixr stated as one cause for the 
high price of agricultural produce da- 
ring that year, notwithstanding an 
abundant harvest, and the admission 
of 400,000 quarters of wheat ; and the 
low rate of wages in 1 8S6 is certainly 
ouc cause of the lower prices of the 
year, though the wheat harvest has 
been deficient when compared with the 
preceding one, while tne importation 
111 both was equal, and the higher com- 
parative prices of those sorts of grain 
whose importation has been free, show 
that no increase in their consumption 
can have tended to reduce the price 
of wheat. That the price of agricul- 
tural produce is afRfcted by direct tax- 
ation IS nniversally admitted. Mr Ri- 
cardo states, (page 170,) that it would 
raise its price by a sum equal to the 
tax ; and as indirect taxation affects 
every article of food, clothing, and 
lodging, all the necessaries, as well as 
luxuries of the labourer, it muat, in 
the proportion in which labour eaten 


into the price of cnait miMilitncMy 
price. Here, then, w« have two Meet 
efficient causes for die luglier maoij 
price of com in England than in too 
neighboaring countries. Hiat dicy 
are the only causes tbat tend to prw* 
duoe that hi^^ier price, 1 by nomeam 
assert. It is auffident for my porpoM 
if it is admitted, that, in two neigh- 
bouring countries of equal fertility, 
the operation of either m tliese causes 
may nave the effiset cf rauing very 
materially the price of agricultural 
produce above the level of die adjoin- 
ing one, — that both these causes have, 
for a series of years, oorobined to raise 
die price of agricultural produce in this 
country above the level of the rest of 
Europe, ia undeniable ; and that it is 
owing solely to the natural fertility of 
the soil of these islands, powerfully aid- 
ed by the constantly increasing skill and 
intelligence of the agriculturists, that 
has prevented that price from risii^ 
infinitely higher than it has done, is 
in my opinion equally well establiih- 
cd. The average price of wheat for 
the thirty years ending in 18SS, ap- 
pears strongly to support this opinion. 
Dividing that period into a series of 
ten years, the average price of the last 
ten will be found to w 7s. 9d. less 
than that of the first ; yet the popula- 
tion lias increased, during the period, 
at least 600,000, while Use importa- 
tion of foreign oora will be found to 
be much more considerable during the 
first ten years than the last. 

The history of the last century af- 
fords proof, that encouragement to 
agriculture produced the same efibet 
then as now.* The laws which re- 
gulated the corn trade from the year 
1690 to the year 1750, gnintra a 
bounty of fis. per quarter on the ex- 
portation of wheat, till the priee 
reached 578. 7d. The duty on imixw- 
tadon, when the price was not higher 
than t>4s., amounted to lOs. 9d . ; till 
the price reached 96 b. the duty was 
9s. 7d. When the price was above 
968. per quarter, tlie duty was 68, 6d. 
The effect of this encouragement lo 
agricoltuxe, appears to have been to 
reduce the price of wheat from 68s, Sd. 
--the averageof the ten years, endiii; 
1700— to S3s. Hd.*— the avera^ of the 
ten years, ending 1750 ; while our cx- 
porution increaM daring the last ton 
years to the yearly average of 933,467 
quarters. From these facts, 1 think, it 
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maj lUrl T be iufemd, that the ave- 
rage of the laat six yem, 57i. 3d; 
cannot in an^ way have contributed 
to Uie late diatressea of tlie country, 
or can have had the alightcat influence 
in retarding its return to prosperity. 

The public attention cannot, 1 think, 
be too much directed to Uie fact, that 
the average price of wheat for ten 
yean, from 1090 to 1700, ending 1^5 
years ago, was Us. per quarter lower 
chan the average of the last six years. 
It will, 1 think, require some inge- 
nuity to explain this according to the 
Uieory of tne iiicrcastd difliculty of 
producing corn on the poor soils of 
England ; and it will be ibund suitie- 
wbat inimical to the doctrine, that 
the sole cause of the late comint^rcul 
distress was the high price of corn. 

If the arguments I have used in 
the preceding p:igt*s are not altogether 
futile, and the facts I have fitaunl en- 
tirely groundless, it I think, be 
admUted, that the agricultural pro- 
duce of* £n,„'Ian(l requires a le^s quan- 
tity of ialMiur atul capital lor it4 ])ru- 
duction than that of any country iu 
Europe ; and that it is S4»hl at the 
)>rice nect'SS'iry for its production, iu 
the actual state of the coiiiitry-. As, 
therefore, tlic higher Tnoney-j>rioe of 
com iu England does not arise from 
any greater difficulty in raising the 
necessary su])ply, if the country W'cre 
similarly situawd to foreign nations 
with regal d Ui taxation and real wages 
of labour, the nioncy-price of cum 
would lie proptirtionably lower in this 
country, a.s the labour iiecvhsary for 
its production is Itrss ; and it there- 
fore follows, tliat the introduction of 
foreign corn into this country, can 
alone be justified on the ground, that 
the country does not, in fact, produce 
a supply of focJ sufficiiiit for the 
wants of its jxipulatioii ; and the mode 
of its iutrcKluction can only lie appro- 
ved of, if it is such as not to interfere 
with the extension of cuJiivatiou, or 
to prevent tlie produce from ixicrea- 
sing and keeping pace with tlie in- 
crease of population. If the agricul- 
tnrol fwoduce, grown in Great Britain, 
ia equal to the wants of the people, 
any iinporiation from abroad must, in 
proportion to its quantity, diminish 
^e hovne-prmluce, as when imported 
it could not be sold, unless at a lower 
price, and must consequently lUq^uish 
the profits of all the home-growers, 
and cause the ruin of many, by which 
means the home supply wouU be di^ 


miniahed, till, along with tlie foreign 
■uppljr, the whole was reduced to an 
equality with the demand. 

On toe supposition that the culti- 
vation of land in this country was 
confined to that of a degree of fertility 
equal to that from whence corn was 
imported from abroad, it would still 
be as difficult as ever to place a li- 
mit to the importation of corn. The 
causes of its higher laooey-price would 
still remain unalurcd. Tlie quantity 
of home protluce, though cliininiAhed, 
might probably be raiscii by a pro- 
poriioiiaiiy less quantity of labour 
thill before ; but this dl^pal’ity ia tlic 
quantity of laW>ur iiecc&>siry to prin 
ducc corn, cxjKrienre provcH hai long 
CMstetl in favour id thtscuuiiLry. with- 
out causing the tlcsin d i fleet. That 
the iinpuitatioii of foreign coin, by 
cttiihing an excess of sujqily win a coiu- 
]i*ared with thcdi'tiiaiul, wi uUI ledui'c 
the money prici'of corn, is unqucf^tiini- 
able; but m the pri>portion in which 
the higher inoiuy price lure is eausid 
by taxation, it doth not jqipiar liow 
this lower pritv, the ct of iiiqiort- 
ation, could 1 h* more tnan Uinporary, 
or could cxi.st longer than iicctssar) to 
diuntiisb the home product in jiropor- 
tion to the com imported. If the 
amount of taxation rtmuiucd the bame, 
the cost of its productioii, so far ub it 
was Affci’U*d by that eircmiisl.nii'«’, 
could not of course be diminirhed. 
The KHtiic oWrvutiim will ap{dy to a 
difference in the real wagts ot labour. 
If a labourer in England rtvcisch 
double the quantity ot linod and nc- 
ceswies in exchange (or lub'Uir 
tliat a labourer resTtves iti I’olatul, un- 
less tijc real wages of labour arc ic- 
duced by the iniroiluctuni of lorcign 
com, this cause of the highir inotay 
price of corn in Kri^rUnd inust also 
remain unaltered, if thcM* two causes 
have any influence in inuinndiiiiig the 
higher moiit'y price of corn lu thii 
country, tlic iinportuiou of foreign 
com might probably incrcasi‘, hut 
could never diutiiiiFli their eticct. and 
it must, therifore, l)c imposaible to 
predict die extent to which the im- 
portation of foreign corn may be car- 
ried. Under a system of Free Trade, 
1 shall not pretend to detorinine whe- 
ther it would be Nos. 6* or 4, 
that would be thrown out of cultiva- 
tioii, but shall leave it to ProfcsMir 
JM'Culloch, and others who arc more* 
intimately acquainted with the limits 
and position of these rispective niim- 
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hers, than myself, to ticcitle this most 
lm]H)Ttaiit question i but it appears to 
me, that the said Professor would be 
fully as usefully employed for the ptib- 
lie interest, tlioupli probably not so 
much BO fur his own, in perambula- 
ting th»' Island, and ];winting out to 
th(- farmers the termination of No. 
A, iin«l the coinnieneement of No. 
6, HI their resjK'Ctive farms, as in 
mystifying the youth of Fi«liiiburgh, 
by delivering lectures respictiiig num- 
liers, whose position has as yet only 
lerii fixed in his own fertile imagina- 
tion. 

1 wish now to consider what would 
be the iinmediat** effect on the labour- 
ing population, by the introduetion of 
a large quantify of foreign corn, and 
tilt consequent ruin of miiuc, and the 
diminution of the profits of all the 
agriculturists. The diminution of corn, 
grown at home, would diminish the 
demand for IrdKOir. 'l*he prices would 
he lowertMl, 1st, Tly increasing the Kiqi- 
ply ; and, By diminiBhing the de- 
nisind. The priee'<if‘eorn would he low- 
er, hu? liow etniM that benefit the man 
who has leps to purchaBC it with r — 
nlthough the priee of corn was lower, 
his labour might exchange for a much 
less quantity of it than when it was 
higher; and it appears to me, that 
corn is cheapest in that country, so 
far as the labourer is conceriu'd, where 
labour exchanges for the greatest quan- 
tity of it ; and, in this point of view, 
that corn is cheaper in Kngland, than in 
Poland and Prussia, dot's not admit ot 
a question, the average price of wheal 
in Kngland for five years, from lM\iO 
to IK'il., inclusive, being AAs., and the 
wages of the labourer h<*ing, during the 
aainu fierioil, Ws. per week — the aver- 
age price in Prussia, for the same pe- 
riotl, being^Ts., and the average wages 
there being ‘.2s. Gd. per week. There- 
fore A5s,, the avenge of a quarter of 
wheat in Kngliiul, divided by 9s., 
will give within afracuonof the sixth 
part of a quarter, for the average 
weekly wages of Lnglaiid— w’hile 27«., 
the avenge of a quarter of wheat in 
Prussia, divided by 2s. (id., will give 
for the average weekly wages in Prus- 
sia a tride more than the eleventh 
part of a quarter. It thus appears, 
that the real wages of labour have 
been for the last five years, in England 
and Prussia, nearly in the proportion 
of six to eleven, or not very far from 
double in England what they were in 
Prussia ; and it is thus distinctly pro- 


ved, that, notwithstanding the higher 
price of com, the labonrer receives a 
much larger portion of it in exchaii^ 
for his labour in England than in 
Prussia. As far as his interest, there- 
fore, is concerned, corn is cheaper in 
England — ^labour is the money with 
which he purchases corn ; and in the 
country where that species of money 
will buy the greatest quantity of it, 
corn is unquestionably the cheapest. 

It is estimated, that two-tliirds of 
the wliolc quantity of food earned hy 
the labourer is consumed in support- 
ing himself and family, while the re- 
maining thrd is spent in lodging, clo- 
thing, and luxuries. Now this third, 
or .^s. per week, is more than the whole 
wages of the Prussian labourer ; and 
all the articles of coarse woollen and 
cotton, principally used as clothing by 
the labouring classes, ought to lie 
dica^icr in this country, which exports 
them, than in Prussia, where they are 
imported. The command of the la- 
bourer in Engkind and l^ruKsia over 
the luxuries and conveniences of life, 
ought to he in proportion to the power 
which the third of their respective 
money-wages has of purcha«iing these 
eominodities — that is, in the propor- 
tion of :is. to Kir. ; and it ought in 
fact to hv still greater, inasmuch as 
rominodities ought to be cheaper in 
the country which cx|X)rt8 them than 
in the country which imports them. 
Nothing, therefore, can he more evi- 
dent than the fact, that the labourer 
in Kngland has tlie means of com- 
manding an infinitely greater share of 
the luxuries and convenienceH of life 
than in any other country in Europe. 
If lie does not do so, taxation is un- 
questionably the «ole cause which pre- 
vents him ; and to its reduction, there- 
fore, he must look as his only remedy. 
A rcdliciion in the pric<’ of* corn, in- 
stead of being hentfieial to him, would 
be directly the reverse,— even suppo- 
sing that a reduction in the price of 
corn had no tendency to re<luce the 
quantity of its given price in exchange 
for his labour, — as it w'ould diminish 
die value of corn, when compared with 
colonial produce and manufactured 
commodities, it would, in that propoiv 
tioii, diminish his power of purchasing 
them. 

Nothing can be more evident, than 
thatidie admission of foreign com be- 
yond the deficit, if a deficit exists, 
wlien rompared with the demand, 
must diminish the home nroduce, and 
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iBMUit loHefi tlMidemiidte 
UoaTi uakti die incmie In demend 
for aumfoetuiiiig Ubonr foUv cqvelt 
the decrane in the demend far egri* 
cultnrel labour. If, for eumpley there 
la an importatioii of 1000 ouartera of 
oom into this country, nna a oome* 
quent diminution in the demand for 
labour equal to the quantity required 
to grow these 1000 quarters, unleas 
t^ jmporution cauara a demand for 
aaanufactiirea ftom abroad over and 
above what we could otherwiae have 
exported, and equal to the employ* 
ment of all the labour before oeenpiM 
in growing theae 1000 quartet*, it b 
dev that there muat be a diminution 
in the demand for labour, and oon* 
aequently in ita rial wagea, in the 
amount of the oomforta or conve* 
niencea which the bbonring claaaes 
will be abb to command ; and if we 
are to be raded by the experience of 
the last few months, we must con* 
elude, that no such e^t is likely to 
be produced as the exportatiem of 
the additional quantity of roamifac* 
tures in conw^quence of the 
tion of foreign com. If a Poli^ no- 
Ueman exports lOOO quarter* of wheat 
to Englaim, will he, in consequence, 
import into Polaml the wliole value 
of these 1000 quarters in Knglbh oot* 
ton goods and cutlery ? or would not 
French wines and aifics, Flemish bee 
and cambrics, come in for their share ^ 
It b perfectly clear, that the impor* 
tation of foreign com into this coun- 
tiw, if it did not diminish the demand, 
wnen eompared with the supply of 
labour, could not reduce the real wa* 
get of labour ; and as long aa the real 
wages of labour are higher in thb 
eountry, the value of the artides that 
are princifudly produced by bhour 
nmat also be 

The wishecUfbr olject of rdludng 
the wages of bbour in thb country to 
a level with the wagea of the conti- 
nent, b perfectly unaiuiiiable, except 
by indicting the roost severe auderi^ 
on the whme mass of the bbouring 
popabttem. The numerous petitions 
that are now presenting from the ma- 
Bubeturing districts, m favour of a 
BBeaiure which b avowedly to reduce 
wages, riiows bow caaily the labour^ 
ing elaiset may be decaved ha to Iheb 
own real intereau. 

Were we, however, to admit 
fidkat extent, the wildest dreams of 


manubeturing prosperity, whidi the 
theorbta of tba present day aaiure na 
will rsault fhnn a perfectly Free Sys- 
tem of Trnde,— if, bom the efflmtt of 
thb system, our manufseturing wmlth 
shouM increase in so extraordinary a 
manner, that the soils whidi at pre- 
sent we are informed are undt for the 
growth of com, and whose cultiva- 
tbn b the canae of all our distress, 
should, nevertheba^ toon became a^ 
eesiory io $uppi^ ike iables of our lux<m 
mrioue muehanie* with /reek milk and 
buticTp and by that meame ^ord a reni 
io ike landlord, whkk, undirikeir pre^ 
eeni^Mnri*ei^iedity»iem,ibeyean net*rr 
hope to ohIaiM*— Were all ih!m rcsulis , 
the edecta of the wonder*workiog aya- 
tem of Free Trade, to be realised, of 
which, aa yet, I lament to say, there is 
littb prospect ; atill, however, recent 
and dure experience proves that mauu- 
foetttring specubtion will occasionally 
ao .overatock the market, aa to reduce 
the price of manufactured goods below 
tb* fost of tbeir production ; and de« 
pending for their exiarence, as a Urge 
portion of our population must then 
do, on the importation of com from 
the north of Europe, is it mi |)ossible 
that manufacturing enterprise, aided 
by machinery, might produce in one 
year as many cotton goods as all the 
Polish and llusstan biM>rs could con- 
•ume iu ten ? 

What would we then have to oiTer 
in exchange for their corn, if a de6* 
dent harvest should unfortunately 
coincide with this overdow of manu- 
factuxea? Could the government of 
Rttssb be bbmeii for prohibiting tlic 
export of the usual quantity ol* corn ^ 
At whose feet would the manufactu- 
rers then by their petitions for relief ? 
Kot at those of our own gracious So- 
vereign ; for this country would then 
pouem neither the food nor the means 
of purchasing it ; abject reoourse would 
become necessary to the campaaabn 
of the Chan of llussb ; and might he 
not be said to hold the reins of uni- 
venal empire in hb bands, when pot- 
aetsed of the food of the only people 
eapabbofreabtingbim? Inthewocda 
of the bte Mr Eluot, woe wimld then 
betide England such as she never be- 
faie knew, when die food of a bige 
portion of her nopulaikm waa found 
to depend on toe prosperity of her 
Coilon-trade. I am, Sta, be. 

A Scottish Faaaiiowaa 


Tenviw on the Com Laws, 
f 
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TfiERK have been critics who made 
DO scruple of referring the Laoooou 
to the period of the Emperors^ u e. 
to a Post-Virgilian age ; not meaning 
to deny, however, that it was a work 
of Grecian art. This opinion they 
founded, no doubt, upon the resem- 
blance between the group of the 
sculptor, and the description of the 
poet, which was too close and circum- 
stantial to lie thought pure matter of 
accident : and, in a question of origi- 
nal conception, they took it for graii^ 
tliat all the prc&uinptioua were on the 
side of the poet. Apparently, they 
forgot that, without supjiosing either 
to have borrowed from the other, a 
tliird case is conceivable, viz. that 
both were indebted to a common mo- 
del of some obicr period. 

Waiving this question, however, I 
will suppose the artist to have iinita* 
tefl the poet, as a coiivcnient assump- 
tion for exhibiting, in the deviations 
of the imitator from his model, the 
characteristic differences of their seve- 
ral arts. 

The father and his two sons arc re- 
prcsenUtl, by both sculptor and |K)ct, 
a;* linked into one intricate nodus by 
the voluminous folfis of the snakes ; 
an idea which is indisputably VC17 
happy and picturesque. In the distri- 
bution of these folds, it will be ob- 
served, that Virgil has been careful to 
leave the arms at liberty, in ordtr to 
allow full activity to the hands. In 
this, the artist could not but follow 
him, for nothing gives more life and 
expression than the motion of the 
hands ; and in a state of passion, 
above all, the most speaking counte- 
nance, without their aid, would become 
unimpressive. Arms, glued to the side 
by the limbs of the snakes, would 
have petrided the whole life and ani- 
mation of the group. But beyond this 
single circnmsuinoe of disengaging the 
arms, there is no other in the poet's 
management of the folds, which the 
artist could have adopted with advan- 
tage. In the Virgilian Laocoon, the 
snakes are wound twice about bis neck, 
Voi.XXL 


twice about hia throat, and minncnint 
his head with their cresta. This picture 
iiils the imagination, the noblest parts 
are stifled by pressure, and the venom 
ia carried straight to the face. Never- 
theless, it was no picture for the artist ; 
the object for him was to exhibit the 
effects of the poison and the pain on 
the body ; to do whidi it was neoea- 
aary that he should expose the person 
imly to view, and without allowiBg 
of any external pressure that could 
affect the free pJap of the agitated 
nerves or the labouring muscles. Folds 
as complete as those in the Virgilian 
picture, would have concealed the 
whole body ; and that peculiar con- 
traction of the abdomen, so expressive 
of bcNlily anguibh, must have been in- 
visible. Any parts that might have 
still remained exposed above and be- 
low the folds, or between them, ne- 
cessarily bearing marks of protrusion 
and tumor, would have indicat'd, not 
so much the pains within, as the ex- 
ternal pressure. The fol^ about the 
throat, by increasing greatly the vo- 
lume of that part, would nave had 
the further disMvantage of disturbing 
that pyramidal tendency to a pmnt, 
so agreeable to the eye, under the 
present arrangement of the group; 
whilst the pointed snaky create, lower- 
ing abruptly into the air from a basis so 
disproportionately broad, would have 
harshly broken up the present sym- 
metrical contraction of the proportions. 
The ancient scnlpton saw at a glance, 
that a change of plan was in this in- 
stance prescribed by their art, and 
they transferred the folds from the 
body and throat, to the legs and the 
fvet. So arranged, they caused no con- 
striction or concealment that could in- 
terfere with the expression ; on the 
contrary, they suggested the ideas of 
flight impeded, and of immobility ; 
Ideas which reconcile' the mind to 
that perpetuation of a momentary 
state, which it bdongs to this art to 
present. 

t know not how it Jias happened, 
that the critics have failed to notice 
B 
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tUi diflbraiee between the autue and 
the poem. A aeoimd diflhrence, which 
dO m them have noiioed« (though not 
•o much to praiae aa to excuse it») re- 
■pecta thecoacume. Virgil's Laoooon is 
in his priestly attire ; but in the aculp- 
tor’a gmp, ne and both of hia sons 
appear naM. Some p^plc hare dia* 
covered a gross absurdity in this rc- 
pKsenution ot*a royal prkst presiding 
naked at a sacrifioe. Aw the answer, 
made very gravely by the connoiaaeurt, 
has been— that unquestionably it is 
a great oflence against costume ; but 
that it was unavcMaUe, the artist not 
having it in his power to give hla d* 
guresa beeming attire* Heavy folds, 
aay they, have a bad effect in sculp- 
tore : of two evila, the artist has cho- 
sen the least; and haa preferred to 
trespass upon the very truth of the 
reality, rawer than to violate the pri- 
mal law of hia ait in the drapery. The 
dgection would have been regard^ 
by the aadent artiste, as ludicrous in 
a degree, which would have acquitted 
them of any obligation to answer it. 
For, suppose that the texture of dra- 
pery were aa much within the imite^ 
five powenmf aculpciire aa of painting, 
would Ikol prove ttiat the sculptor had 
mweeeasariiy departed in this parti- 


cular from hia poetic models Drapery 
in the poet's bands is no drapery ; for 
it coDceala nothing. I^t V’^irgil robe 
hia Laoooon, or unrobe him, the ef- 
fect is all one; for our imagination 
looks through all disguiaea. Invest 
the foreheud with the pontidml dia- 
dem ; in the poet's hands this takes 
nothing from the ; nay, it 

•trengtbens the icn|>res8ion of tlie ca- 
lamity, by exhibiting the very symbol 
of his priestly office, which every- 
where else eoinoianded IwinaK and 
veneration, steeped in the unhaikiwcd 
venom of the rutile. But this subor- 
dinate effiict would, in the sculptor's 
hands, have interfered with the main 
one. A diadem, or fillet, would have 
partially concealed the forehead ; and 
in the forehead is seated the main 
expression.* As, therefore, in the cir- 
cumstance of the shriek, he bad sacri- 
fleed ;he expression to the beauty, so 
here the artist mcrifiml the costume 
to the expression, nntvcrtally, in- 
deed, costume was slighted W the 
ancients ; for, with their art under its 
highest law, which is Beauty, they 
felt that costume of any form was irre- 
concilable. Necessity it was that in- 
vented clothes ; and what has art to 
do with necessity But draiiery also 


* As regards the expression of intense bodily torment, possibly this may tie sd- 
mined; certainly in any greater latitude it is untrue. 

f Here is a singular specimen of lo^'c Necessity invented clothes ; and, 
tkercfsre, art can have nothing to do with diapery. On the same principle, ait 
wduM have nothing to do with srchitecture. 'tVliat is the minor firopositiou by 
wbM Lessing would connect his conclusion with his mnior^ ^lanife^y Chin— 
Ibac it belongs to the very idea of a fine art, as distinguished from a mechanic art, 
to aibrd the utmost range to the free activities of the creative faculty ; so tliat, for 
BWtanea, it would obliterate this idea if it were to pursue any end to which the un- 
dentaading eouM point out neceMtnrify the means and iltortest course. Ibis is whst 
the underttanding does wUli regard to a purpose of utility in a mechanic art ; the 
means are herudfemD, and virtually pre-exist in the end ; and are unfolded by the 
uaderttandiiig, Ipmlly and tentatively, as respecte the individual artist, but with 
the aeverest necessity aa respecte the object ; so that, if ever tbe artist may seem 
to have any freedom, it is only so long as he misukes his course. Such is the idlip- 
sii of Leasings which, howeverr is of no avail to bis conclusion. Necessity invent^ 
dres% and toa oertaan eiMt the same necessity continues to preside over it a ne- 
cessity, Aetived from ciimate arid cireuaistanees, dictates a certain texture of the 
dress a pieibetdty, derived from tbe human form and limbs, dictates a certain ar- 
rangemcqd and corresponding adaptation. Bat tiuis isr dress is within tbe province 
*f n aasA^k' srt. AfUrsrards, and perhaps, in a veiy genial climate, not afterwards 
bura^nally, dress is cultivated es an end /irr m, both direelly Ibr iu beauty, and at 
^ywhi of suggeeting many pleasing Ideas of rank«--power^youth<«-eex, or profee- 
teMn. Ciiliivelcd for this end, the study of drapeiy m a/ac art ; and a dnqm stt- 
m is a work not in one but in two deputments of art Neither is it true, that the 
iSDie of neeeiaity and absolute limhaikm is banished from tbe ideaof a fine art On 
^contrary, this sense is indtspeneahte as a means of reaisting, (and, therefore^ rea- 
h^)t^ §mm of freedom ; the freldom of a fine art is found not in the abeence 
ef leatiaint kut in tbe confiiet with h. Tbe beauty of dandfigt for instance, as to 
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baH ita f^ropriate batuty :— Gnmt. ndf with iIm inferior } t mtonri that 

ed; bat of wbat rank as eoiniMred — • - ^ 

widi the beauty of the human form ? 

Ami vbo^ that could reach the hif;h« 
cateffictaef art, would content him* 


the moat perfeet miMter of diapcrjr> 
by that vm acoompliibttelilp foiirib 
to hia own deftcieDcica. 


SacTioK VIL 


My aBsumption, that the^^ic La» 
oeoon was the original creation, tenda 
in no reaped to the diaparagement of 
the aculptor ; aay ratlier that it plaoea 


in the atrongeat light the wiadom 
which preaidraorer hia imitation. He 
followedanotherindeed, but not blind* 
ly, or ao aa ever to be led astray by 


one part of it, bea in the conflict between the freedom of the motion and the law of 
equilibrium, which i« constantly threatened hy it ; sometimes aiao in the intricacy 
of the figure, which is constantly tending to swerve from e law which it constantly 
obeys ; and sometimes in the mutuid reference of two oorreapondiiif dancers or a 
centripetal reference of the whole, where the latMch, as it were, of the motion, and pas- 
sion o( the music, seem likely to impress a eetitrifugal tendency. Moreover, it is aa 
inconsiderate in Lessing to suggest any opposition between the beauty of drqmiy 
and Che beauty of the human form, as between the ann and the clouds, which may 
obscure, but may also reflect its lustre, lliey are not in oppoaition, bat coalesce to 
a common effect ; and the fact is, that in nature neither the grace nor the majesty 
of tiic liuman figure is capable of being fully drawn out emyji by drapery. In part 
this may bo owing to the fact, that we are too little familiar with the undraped 
figure, tu be able so readily, in that atate, to judge of its proportions, its attitude, or 
its motion ; and i»arrly to the great power of drapery under the law of association. 
But in a still greater degree it is due to the original adaptation, neither accidental 
nor derivative, of drapery Co the human figure ; which is founded in some measure 
on its power of repeating the flowing ouUines of the human figure in another and 
more fluent material ; whence arises the pleasure, noticed by a philosophic critic at 
so extensively diffused, of similitude in dissimilitude. That drapery is not essential 
in sculpture, and that the highest effects of scuipture are in fact produced without 
it, is in some measure dependent on this very law, of the interfusion of the eimilar 
and the dissimilar ; lor, in order that any effect sliould he felt aa the adem juefiWv, 
it is necessary that each should be distinctly perceived ; whereas^ in sculptunl dra- 
pery, from the absence of shading and of colouring, the “ alterum’* ia not eiifficienU 
ly perceived a< an ** alterum.** There ia anothec and a transcendant reaaon far thu 
ill effecta of sculptural drapery, into which the former reason merges. For why dem 
sculpture reject colouring ; and why U it that just taste has always approved ifiho 
sightlcsa eyes in stetues ? Manifestly, on the general and presiding law which deteiu 
mines the distiiictione of the statuesque from the picturesque. The Gharaetmtie 
aim of painting is reality and life ; of sculpture, ideality and duration. Psintinf ia 
MiOBUous and concrete ; sculpture abstract and imaginative* The eriitov and the 
rsse of the metaphysicians express the two modes of being vrhich they seveialiy em- 
body. Hence, perhaps, it is, that Jesus Christ has been perpetually painted, and 
but rarely sculptured ; for in this mysterious incamatioii, this entrance of Deilj 
within the shade of time and passion, we must recollect t^t the divine ie the true 
nature of Christ, and the liuman his superinduced nature ; con^uently it it to hie 
human nature, as in this case the preternatural, that our attention is called.^ XJfi^ 
therefore, or being in time— which ie here the uppermost idea, fits the conception of a 
Christ to painting. But if the case had been reversed, and a nature orjgiuaUy human 
were aupposed to have projected itself into eternity, and in someunspeahalile wuyto 
liave united itself with the Deity, the divine nature would, in this synthesis of tom 
natures, have been the preternatural or superinduced, and the human nature the 
ground. Such a conception would be adapted to sculpture ; and some auch eon- 
ception is in fiict embodied in the sublime head of Meranon in the British Museum, 
in which are united the expressione of ineflable benignity with infinite duration. 
But, to return from this illustration, if the sense of the enduring and the esaentiBi 
he tout predominant in sculpture^ it then becomes plain, why a thing sO aecidontil 
and so frail as drapery should tend to disturb its higbetfe effects. 
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him in the minutest trifle. True» he assumed or laid aside at plMirc. He 
had a model ; yet, as ^is model was could ^ appear, therefore, utihomed ; 
to be translated out of one art into and did so, when he chose to reveal 
another, room enough was left him himself in his virgin beauty. Nowit 
for originality of thought to be man!- was precisely under that asf^t tliat 
fested in his deviations from his arcbe- the artist wished to prestmt him ; and 
type ; and this originality is, in fact, hence his obligation to dismiss all ad« 
such as to place him in the same rank, juticts tliat might disturb that iinpres- 
as to degree of nierii, with the poet siou. Such an adjunct were the horns 
whom he imitated. attached to the diadem. Such an ad« 

It appears then, that, admirable as junct was the diadem itself, which 
the picture is in the management of concealed the beautiful forehead, and 
there are traits in it, notwilb- on that account is found upon the sta- 
atandiiig, incapable of being transfer- tues as rarely as the horns, altliough 
red to the purpost^a of the sculptor, not less frequently attributed by the 
The notion* therefore, that a good poets to Bacchus as its inventor. To 
poetic description must also furnish a tlie poet both horns and dia<lcm were 
good picture in the painter's sense, simply a sourev of beautiful iiUusinns 
and that a poet has only so far sue- to tlie acts and character of the gfxl : 
ceeded in his delineation as an artist the artist, on the contrary, found thiMii 
can follow him, admits of great liiiii- hindrances in his way — that initT- 
tation ; a limitation, by the way, jH»eJ bet wtcu the display of b<»aiuies 
which might Inivc been presunieii, greater than tlieinselveh. And if iny 
even in defiult of any jKJsitive exam- notion \x* tnie — that Bai ehus was *<nr- 
ples. simply from a cotisuleratioii of namedAjtto^ 9 »t,inri'ferenrvtoa|H»wer 
llio wider compass of |HK*try, and the of inanife.'^tuig hiin^vlf in u !>Lantirid 
pt'culiar nature of its images; for or a drctulful form, nothing tan Ik? 
these, being less esiwiilially st'tisuuus more natural than that, of two inoths 
than in the other arts, can co-exist of figuring him, the artist should 
without loss of their siparate effects, adopt /Au/ which lK*st corres)M)iultd 
in greater nunihir and variety, tliati with the purposes of his own art. 
the objects theiosvlvca, or their natu- iStatui?i and ^'alcnu^ TIhccu'* lu%e 
ral signs, can do withtii the narrow lioth described under the pris- 

limits of space and time. sioii of anger, witli feainns no shoek- 

Thdt |HK:try Ls the art of greatest ingly disfigured by that ptsHion, tlut 
colnpri)letl^ion ; that 4 fFerts are with- we shouM be apt to take )ier for oiu' 
in its power unattainable to painting ; of the Furies, rather than for the (ttsU 
and that a fXK’t may often have gooil dess of lane. Now, without iiiiy view 
reasons to pr**fer the iion-picturcsque to the defence of thesi* particular })av. 
to the piclurtiupie ; these arc truths aoges, 1 shall here make one general 
which seem to have bwn but little olMcrvation on the principle w’hirh 
contemplated : and, accordingly, u|Kin they involve. The gods, and other 
the slightest difilrcnccs detectf^ be- f;u|h* 7 natural creations of the firri>^t 
twfcn the ancient |)oets and artists, and of the pod, are not eniiri ly iin- 
critidsm has been oonfoumk'd. The der the same law of art. To the artist 
elder )YOi!ts, for example, generally in- they are no iimre than iiniH rHonutei! 
vest Bacchus with horns. .Strange, al»Mtraecions ; and, that they may Ik? 
then, .•iays Sjicnee, that horns are so understood and reengni/eil for wliat 
rarely found on Ids statues. The horns they are, must always retain the satnr 
of Bacchus, however, were no natural symbolic cbaracb^rislies. Tr»-*afed by 
horns, like those of fhw'ns and siityrs. ; the pi>el, on the contrary, they are 
they were simply a frontal oriiauieiit, substantial concrete persons,* who. 


* “ TretUtft hjf the on Uie contrary, l/j#y are %uh$lanluil conrreh 

Ibe suhjm of aitegory, and its proper treatment Jii iJie arts, U too exti'iisive and 
too profound to be toiicbed upon in a note. Vet one diiHculry, which perplexes 
many readers faiid in proportion as they are thoughtful readers; of allegoric tables 
Ike., may here be noticed, because it is met by thni distiiictiori ot LesMing. In such 
fables, the course of the* action carries the different prrsonM into the neressify of 
doing and aufferiiig many things extra-CMontial to their aMegoricat rliaracter. Thus, 
for example, C'iiarity is brought by the conduct of the story into the various accidents 
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besides tliA universal attributes, may 
bring forward, as occasion presents, 
other qualities and affections, that, for 
the moment, supersede and throw into 
the shaile their abstract character. 
Venus, for example, to the sculptor, 
is the mere principle of the sexual 
]ove ; she must, therefore, be clothed 
with the retiring beauty and the gra* 
cious charms that fascinate us in be- 
lovtnl objects. These characteristics be- 
long to the abstract conception ; and the 
least deviation from this ideal would 
dissolv e the representative image. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that lier beauty 
were figured, not coy and retreating 
hut roiijcstic — here wc should have at 
once a Juno, no matter what were tlie 
artist's design. Give to the charms a 
less gracious and more commanding 
air, and jjao fhefo wc shall have a 
Minerva. A wrathful ^*enus, there- 
forv, to the sculptor, is a nugatory 
conreption ; for love, ojt love, can nei- 
ther be wrathful nor vindictive. With 
tilt* poet the case is otherwise ; to him, 
also, \'t‘nus is the in»|»ersonated prin- 
ciple of love, — but then something bc- 
Mde: she is not merely the imper- 
sonated principle, hut also the incar- 
nate jiriiiciple, for she is tin* ffodtfess 
of love, that is, a living creature, with 
hi‘r own separate individuality super- 
added to her abstract character, and 
consequently n<i It ss capable of ab- 
hoirence than of desire. 

True it is, that in complex groups, 
the arti>t enjoys the same privilege 
v^itli the poet of introducing Venus or 
any (Uher divinity as a real existence, 
and clothed with functions extra-es- 
siMitial to the idea which she repre- 
sents- Hut, if extra-essential, they 
must at least never be contradictory to 
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that idea not to tic them down to the 
oevere rule, which some would impose, 
of deviating from the strictly essen- 
tial attributes no farther than to their 
immediate consequences. Let us tidee 
the case of Venus delivering the Vul- 
canian armour to her son .<£nea8« Here 
the act is of that kind, which, though 
extra-essential to the abstract charac- 
ter of a Venus, may yet bend to the 
sculptor’s purposes ; for there is no- 
thing here to prevent him from giving 
to his Venus all the grace and Mauty 
which belong to her as the Goddess of 
Love. But take the case of the same 
Venus avenging her insulted authori- 
tv upon the men of Lemnos, where 
sne is exhibited descending upon a 
gloomy cloud in dilated proportions, 
with cnceks inflamed, hair diancvelled, 
a black robe thrown loosely about her, 
and a torch grasped in her hand 
this clearly is no pbasis under which 
she could be contemplated by the art- 
ist ; there being no room here for any 
traits by which he could suggest her 
universal character. But to tnc poet 
such an attitude and action are not ill 
adapted : since he has it in his power 
to place in direct juxtu-position to this 
attitude of fury another more appro- 
priate to the goddcKs, and carrying in- 
to the very heart of the transitory 
passion a sense of the calm and ini* 
mortal beauty which it has for a mo- 
ment l>e('n permitted to disturb. 

lu short, the poet has an exclusive 
privilege of painting by negative traits, 
and of so blending these with the po- 
sitive, as to melt two opposite forms 
of revelation Into unity. On this side 
stands a Venus, in the radiance and 
glory of her charms, her tresses con- 
fined by golden clasps, and her axure 


and situations of a traveller ; Hope is represented as the object of sexual love, Kir. 
And, in all such rases, the allegoric character is for the moment suspended in obe- 
dience to tiie necessities of the story. But in this tficre is no error. For allegoric 
rhurocters, treated a< cording to the rigour of this objection, would be volatilized in- 
to mere impersonated ahstraccioiis, which is not designed, lliey are meant to oc- 
cupy a midway station between tlic absolute realiUcs of human life, and the pure 
abstractions ot the logical understanding. Acconliiigly they are represented not as 
mere impersonated principles, but as incarnate principles. Tlie oftice and acts of 
a concrete being are therefore rightly attributed to them, with this restriction, how- 
e%'er, that no function of the concrete nature is ever to obscure or to contradict the 
abstraction impersonated, but simply to help forward the action in and by which 
that abstraction is to reveal itself. There is no farther departure, therefore, in this 
mode ot treating allegory from the naked form of mere flesJiless personification, than 
IS essential to its poetic effect.— A commentary on Spenser's mode of treating alle- 
gory, lit one Citne roiiCcmplated by Mr Coleridge, would unfold the law and principles 
which govern this mode of exhibiting abstractions as applied to all the arts. 
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rube duatiug iirouiid her : uii that liibit both in direct aucieuiiuii. Shall 
stands a goddess ; — ^another, and yet the weakness of die one become a law 
die same; stripped of her cestus; for the strength of the other ? If raini- 
armed — but with far other flames, and ing be the sister of Poetry, let her 
with more terrifle sliafts, and accom- not be an envious sister : nor let the 
lianied by kindred furies. These are younger deny to the elder any oma« 
two opposite exhibitions of one and ments whatsoever, simply because they 
the same power ; the artist can exhi- are unsuitable to herself* 
bit but oneof these ; die poet can ex- 


Sectiok \ III. 


In these comparisons of the artist 
and die poet, a principal regard must 
be diri'CUd to this question — Whedier 
each were in equal circumstances of 
liberty, so as to be able to aim at the 
highest eftects in bis art, witliout ex- 
ternal constraint. 

Such a constraint existed to the ar- 
tist not unfrequcntly in tlie national 
religion. A work, dcstinetl to religious 
uses in the public vrorstnp, could not 
always aim at diat nitre fonn of excel- 
ieuoe which might nave been realized 
under a single and undivided atwnlion 
to the pleasure of die spectator. Su- 
perstition had loaded the gods with 
images addressed to the sense: and 
thus it happened that the most beau- 
tiful amorim die gods were not al- 
ways worshipped under their most 
beautiful forms. 

Another mode of constraint existed 
in die internal difliciilties and limita- 
tions of art. The personified abstrac- 
tions of the poet were suflicienUy cha- 
racterized by the names and the sort of 
actions attriouted to them. But to the 
artist these means of explaining him- 
self were denied. By way of interpre- 
tatiou to his personifleations, he was 
reduced to tht^ necessity of connecting 
with them certain sensuous images or 
emblems. Tliese images, being under- 
stood in a sense different from their 
direct litml inifiort, gave to the per- 
sonifleations which they accompanied 
the rank and title of AUegtjric flguret. 
A woman, for instance, widi a bridle 
in her hand, or a woman leaning 
against a pillar, are in the arts allego- 
ric ptrsemages ; that is, impersonated 
abstractions expounded by emblems. 
But the corresponding creations of 
Poetry, \ 17. Temperance and Constan- 
cy, arc simply impersonated abslrao- 
noii.s, and not allegorizations. This 
mode of expressing moral functions 
by sensuous iinqji^sih— was a product of 


the necessity which beset the artist. 
But why should the |Niet, who knows 
nothing of this necessity, adopt the 
artist's expedient for meeting it ^ The 
resources of Art, however meritorious 
for folloa*ing the 8te|>b of poetry, are 
in themselves no absolute ^Tfcctions. 
When the artist symbolizes a figure 
by some st^nsuous image, he exalts 
this figure to the rank of a living 
being ; but the poet, by adopting such 
auxiliary exponents, "degrades what 
was already a living being to tbc rank 
of a pup|iet. 

There is, however, amongst the at- 
tributes by which the artist character- 
izes his ai^tractioiiK. one class which 
is both more capable and inon* dcsiT- 
ving of being transferred to a fioetie 
use : 1 mean those exiKnieiito, which, 
!«trictly considered, are not ailignne, 
liut simply exprresii the instruments 
appropriate to Uie functions of ilu* 
impersonated ideas cunridert^l as li- 
ring agents. The bridle in the band 
of Temperance, or tlic pillar against 
which Conitancy is leaning, are pure- 
ly allegoric, and tlierefore of no tioi-tic 
application. On the other hand, tlie 
balance which is carried Yiy Justioo, is 
but imperfectly allegoric ; because the 
right use of the balance is Uteraily 
one function of .Tustice. And the lyre 
or flute in the hand of a Muse, the 
spear in the hand of Mars, or the liam* 
nicr and tongs in tlie hand of Vulcan, 
are not allegoric at all, but mere instru- 
ments for producing the eifcctR which 
we ascribe to those beings. Of this 
last clam are those attrilmtes which 
the ancient poets sometimes inter- 
weave with their descriptions, and 
which, by way of' distinguishing them 
from Bucfi as are properly ollej^oric, I 
would propose to call the poetic attri- 
butes. The poetic attributes are to Iw 
interpreted literally ; but theallegorir 
on principles of analogy. 
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Section IX. 


What strikes us in the artist, as 
the distinguishing point of excellence, 
is the execution ; tne invention, in /fi> 
case, bolding but the second place in 
our regard. But in the port this is 
reverse ; and we make light of his 
faculty for executing, compared with 
his power of original conception. Take 
the Laocoon for instance ; — here the 
tortuous involution of the father and 
his sons into one group is on oripnal 
thought ; and, had Virgil derivecl this 
from the sculptor, the weightier part 
of his merit would have vanished. On 
the other hand, suppose the artist to 
have been indebted in this point to 
the poet, and, therefore, confessedly 
to Itave foregone all claim to invention, 
be would still have had room enough 
for the disjday of merit the most splen- 
did, and of a kind the most a]ipropri- 
ate to his art ; to express a passion in 
marble being far more difficult than 
by the instniineiit of words. 

With this readiness, however, to 
dispense with the faculty of ini’cntion 
in the artist, it is natural that there 
should have arisen on his pan a cor- 
respomling indiffercnci' to that sort of 
pretension. Sensible that it was hoiie- 
less for him to fouml any part of nis 
distinetion upon originality in the con- 
ception, he was willing to adopt ideas 
from any quarter, no matter whether 
old or new— -and to throw the stress 
of bis efforts u])on the e.\ecution. Ac- 
cordingly, he confined himself within 
the com]iHSs of a few txqmlar subjects, 
and applied whatever inventive power 
he had to the modification of the fa- 
miliar, and the recombination of old 


tageouR to the poet, d foriinri, it will 
he so to the painter. A subject, com- 
prehensible at a glance in the purpose 
and meaning of its whole composi- 
tion, is indispensable to the fiill efibets 
of his art. For the final result depends 
much u]K)n the first impression ; and, 
if ffuit be broken and retarded by a 
tedious process of question and inves- 
tigation, tlie whole strength and live- 
liness of our emotions is intercepted 
and fVost-bouiid. 

Now, laying together both consi- 
derations, — first, that novelty of sub- 
ject is the very last merit which wc 
look for in a painting ; and, secondly, 
that the very absence of this quality 
facilitates the impression which it aims 
at, — I think that we are under no ne- 
cessity of ascribing the deficiency of 
invention in this art to a tiiotivc of 
indolent sclf-occommoilation in the 
painter — to his ignorance — or to the 
mechanical difficulties of his art, as 
absorbing his whole /.f^al and atten- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, that it 
will appear to have a dc^p foundation 
ill the principles of the art ; and that 
what at first sight might have been 
thought to limit the compass and en- 
ergy of its effects, is, in fact, to l)e 
applaudeil as a wise abstinence on the 
part of the artist. Uiidoubtcdly, in 
one respect, he might have found a 
better field for his art than has, in 
fact, bc^en chosen since the time of 
Ibiphacl ; for Homer, and not Ovid, 
should have IxHrii the painter's ma- 
nual. But this I say on a considera- 
tion of the superior grandeur which 
belongs to the Homeric subjects, and 


materials. And this, in fact, is the 
meaning of the word inrcnfiori, when 
attributed to painting in the profess- 
ed treatises on that urt ; invention ap- 
plied not to the entire subject, but to 
the individual parts, or to their con- 
nexion with each other ; that sort of 
invention, in short, which Horace re- 
commended to tlie tragic poet. Cer- 
tainly the poet has a great advantage 
who treats a known story. Thou- 
sands of petty details, which would 
else be requisite to put the rca<ler in 
possession of the incidents and 

_ u • « • . ■ . 


the more readily will the u>propruite 
iiitereei arise. Now, if 


with no prejudice to the principle here 
maintained — that ahsoluU^ novelty of 
story and situation is so far a defect 
in |Niinting, and hostile to its highest 
purpose. 

This princinie is one which did not 
csca^ic Aristotle. It is recorded that 
he advised Protogenes to paint sub- 
jects from the life of Alexander ; an 
advice which, unfortunately for him- 
self, that painter did not adopt. How- 
ever, the rationale of it is evident : 
the acts of Alexander were at that 
time the subject of general conversa- 
tion ; and it did not require the si^- 
city of an Aristotle to foresee that thiey 
could never become obscure, or lose 
their interest and meaning with pos- 
terity- 
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Section X. 


In poetry, (for example in the Ho- 
meric poetry,) we find exliibitccl two 
classes of acts and agents — the visible 
and the invisible. This is a distinc- 
tion which painting is incapable of 
expressing. Everything expressible in 
this art must be essentially within the 
field of the visible. Let me take an in- 
stance. — The gods are ilivided against 
each other upon the fate of Troy : and 
this division of interest at length comes 
to issue in personal combat. Now 
this combat, in the poet's representa- 
tion of it, goes on out of sight ; which 
circumstance of invisibility allows free 
latitude to the imagination, for figu- 
ring the acts and persons of the gods 
upon any possible scale of superhu- 
niaii profiortions. ilut paintir.g is tied 
to the conditions of a visible hcene. in 
vrhich there will always be some parts 
so neces.sarily dciermineil by the fixed 
sundards of nature, as to furnish a 
scale for measuring the su^HTnatural 
agents. This scale, when brought into 
immediate juxta-^KMition with an or- 
der of proportions adjusted to so very 
difiVrent a standard, translates what 
was grand and idcalixed in the inde- 
finite exhibition of }iociry, into the 
monstrous and extravagant under the 
material delineations of art. 

Minerva, for instantv, being as- 
saulted by Mars, steps back, and 
snatches up a huge stone from the 
ground. Now, I ask what ought to 
be the stature of a gcnlti^ss who raisca 
and hurls with iduc a stone, simply to 
j-oll which into the scatioii it o<\'upiea 
bad required the force not of one man, 
but of Several men united in some pri- 
imrval age ; considering also, that tfu*se 
early ])atriarcbs are du.^crilied by Nt-s- 
tor as far superior in piWiT to the 
heroes of the Iliud, and those again 
described by H<>nier as having double 
tile strength of his own gciUTation ? 
For the ^winter there arises hero this 
manifest dilemma; cither the stature 
of the goddess must, or it must not, 
be pro}iortioncd to the size of the 
stone. Suppose the first case, and the 


whole marvellous of the act vanislies. 
A man, threv times greater than my- 
self, must naturally be able to throw a 
stone three times lieavier. Suppose 
the othtY case, and we revolt from the 
manifest incongruity between the 
weight and the power, — which, being 
made palpable to the sense in a picture, 
cannot be* surmounted by a cold act 
of refiectioii upon the Kupi'rhuinuii 
nature of the agent, as involving su- 
perhuman strength. Whenever we 
sec! etiects of uiiuhiial magnitude, on 
principles of proportion, we lo4>k for 
adequate organs in the agent. — Mars, 
again, when prostrated by this enor- 
mous stone, covers seven acres of 
ground. Now, it is iinfm^sible that 
the p.iinter should reprt'MMil him un- 
der tl'ese prodigious dinieiiMons. Jtut, 
if not, he ecases to W the llunierie 
Mars, — and is, in fact, noways ilis- 
tinguifthed from any ordinary war- 
rior. 

It was the opinion of Longinus, 
that, if tlie Homeric men ure ideal izeil 
into gods, the gcals, on the other liund, 
arc sometimes degraded into men. — 
This nmdeiicy Ui degradation in the 
poet, which III him is no more than u 
tendency,— painting carries into |mt~ 
feet devtdo|ieinent. .size, strength. 
s|>eed, which Homer always attrihuU'S 
in higher measure to his g<Kls than to 
the most eminent ut his htTOes, paint- 
ing must of nmfsity lower ii» the 
common starubrd of iiuinan nature : 
.riipiter and Agaiiu innoii, Aixdlo .oid 
Aenilles, Ajax and Mars, arc to the 
]iaint4'r lH*ings of one and the same 
order, whom he has no means ol distin- 
guishing except by inire (unveittutn- 
al cliaractcristic<4. However, though 
irreprt'stmtahle hy painting, tin se <tu- 
}HYhuinan dimensions he within ilie 
field of sculpture ; and I am satisfied 
that the general ino<le of .delineatm,* 
the goils, which im vails in the an- 
cient statues no less than the coloMial 
scale of their projfiortionh, was origi- 
nally derived from Homer. 


Section XL 

Ao ar.F A to this view of the case, and yet not in itself nicturesque, as, on 

if it is very fNDSsihle that a |N)cin shoukl the other band, highly picturesque, and 
be rich in materials for the painter, yet unprcxluctivc for the painler,— 



there is an eriil iit once to the conceit, 
which would tnea$iure the merits of 
the poca by the degree in which he 
adapts himself to the pur[K)seK of the 
artist.* 'I'he source of this error lies 
in a verbal ambiguity. A picture in 
tlu* pf»ct's sense is not necessarily that 
which can he translated into the lua- 
tcrial fHCture of the artist. Kvery trait, 
no matter whetlur visual or not, by 
wliich the poet makes his obje ct sen- 
suously apprehcntiible, and so bright- 
ens it to tlu* consciousness that we 
have a livelier sense of that c.bject 
than of the iKiet’a words, may be de- 
nominated a picture ; iiiasinueh as it 
carries \i*i iicm F to iliat decree of il- 
lusion whicli it is the obvious ainl cha- 
raetcristic end of painting to effect. 
Pictures in this pfK*tic seiisc, as ken* 
explained, the ancients called the 
0ttvretrMt ; fiinl it were to be wished 
that ibis name had been adopter! in 
lurxh'rn erificnni- So (hnoniinatrd, 
they u'ouM not rerulilN have bent to file 
n sira)nt«. of maUTiul painting : uhtTe- 
as, wiih the name of ptrfurfKf then^ 
wan at once connr etr*!! an aiiibiguity 
which bee line a ready source of inis- 
aj»prthen-ion. 

Now, lirstof all, it istnidenllbat the 
poet can r’lirry tu tlie luceKsary rlecnt* 
of illihitin the represi ntation of other 
olijecis than of \isual ones. Anri here 
ari.H 's a distinction wliich at once cuts 
off from the ]iainler's use ii wdiole 
world of desrripMxe imagery, which is 
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oiK?n to the jioct. However, I will 
confine myself to visual imagery, which 
is common to them both. Whence is 
it tlicn, 1 ask, that even within this 
fiehl there is not a little which the 
paiiittT must forr^go as unfitted for his 
piir[)oses ? The reahon is this : — the 
very signs or language by which paint- 
ing accomplishes its imiutions, can 
be connecterl only in R]iac€. Hence 
it arises that this art is obliged to ab- 
stain from all images, of whicli the 
different parts are in the succossirmal 
connexion of time: on which account 
progressive actions, as such, are irre- 
preseii table by painting ; and it is thus 
restricted in its imiutions eitlnr to 
co-existing actions, of which the parts 
are collateral to each other, or to ma- 
terial objects, which can be so treated 
by means of attitude an<l ptisition as 
to suggest an action which they can- 
not tlinctly express. But I will en- 
deavour to unfold all this in connexion 
with its ultimate grounds. 

The laiiimvi' of painting consists in 
lines and colour-, which exist in space; 
the l;«igu,tge of p<H;iry in articulate 
sounds, whicli exist in time. Now, if 
It is undeniable that between the sign 
and the thing signified ilicrc mu«t he 
recMprocal relation^, and a suhjirtion to 
a common law, it tollow's that ro-exiiit- 
ing ^igiis can express none but eo-ex- 
istiiig ohjeetK, or those of which the 
pans are in co-existence ; and that 
succt'ssional signs ran express none but 


• A ‘•liijlif uttentioti to tlii'i and ethvr passages «»f Lrs-.ipg wmiM have exposed 
tlie lio!J()*.vi»ess ot ii iiorion bronchr foiwiird by Dr Darwin, with reeptet to the eiu 
henridl iiJe;i of poetry. He tir-f tlirerfl\ insisted on a fancy (.‘-'c, .»ry one cannot cull 
if;, that riutliing was strictly poctie, oi lii>\vt*ver not poetic uar' K except what 
prc'cntod a visual nnni'e. One of his uwn illiisfnitions was Pope's line, 

'* nr Kt'ixul ' Wtft, i.*T H'liownit,*' 

wliieli, according to the Doctor, wa> traiislnted into prK^try liy reading * 

••Or Ki'nnet uwirt, wiicu jjT»\Ini;s 

This notion has, in fai’t, in every iige, been acred upon more or less coiiscionsly by 
writers in ver«e, and Rtili governs much of ibe criticism which is delivered on 
poetry ; though it was first fonually propounded by Dr Darwin. Possibly even the 
Doctor biins'clf would has'c lH*cn disabtis'ed of his conceit, if lie had been recalled by 
this and other pansuges in Lcsi.iii^ to the fact, that so tar from living emineritiy, or 
(us he would havf‘ it) exeUi-ivcly the matter of jioctry, tlic picturesque i®, in many 
instiiiircs, incapable of a puetic trealment. Been la’si-ing is too palpably infected 
by the error which he eornbatii ; the poetic belr.ir too frequently in his meaning no- 
thing more than that which is clothed in a form of sensiimis apprehensibility. 7’bc 
fact is, that no mere description, however vi.suiil und pieruresque, is in any instance 
piietii* /icr w, or except in and through the passion whicli prebides. Anmng our own 
writers of eminent genius, who ha%*e too often submitted, if not sacrifice^ the passion 
to picturesiiue lieauty, one of the princifial is Mr I^ndor-Hsspecially ia bis Gebir. 
|3at this .Miibieet will be further illustrated elsewhere. 
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succea^onal objects, or these of which 
the parts are in succession. (Wxist- 
ohji'cts arc called bodies :'-^onse« 
f|Uontly bodies, with iheir visible pro- 
perties, compose the proper ol^ccta of 
painting. Successional objects, or of 
u'tiich the parts are in succession, we 
4’all actions consequently actions 
compose the proper object of poetry. 

But all bodies exist in time as well 
as in space. They endure ; and in 
every moment of this snra'ssional ex- 
istence tliey may present diitertiu p!ie- 
noniena, and stand variously related to 
the surrounding objects. Each of these 
slutbing phasLS and momentary stau-s 
of relation is derived from that which 
preceded, and furnishes the ground 
^br another whicli succeeds ; on which 
account even tliat single aspect of an 
object to which painting is restricted, 
may be nganled as the centre of iIon 
successive series ; ard thus far it is 
in the power cteii of paintine: to ex- 
press acrons, but only indirectly 
through tih' phenominal stau* of bo- 
dies, and by way of suguotiou from 
the known succession of those state a. 
Actions, on the other hand, have no 
separable or independent existence, 


but arc the adjuncts of living beings ; 
and, in so far as these beings arc ma- 
U'rial beings, }XKtrY may be said also 
to dcficribe bodily forms, not directly, 
however, but only by way of Fuggis- 
tion, by di^cribiug the motions or suc- 
ct stive changes and actions which im- 
ply them- 

rainting, being in all i;s combina- 
tions subject Co the law of co-cxist- 
ciiee, can a]»ply to its use only one 
single instant ol the aciiun ; on wliicb 
account it is bimnd to si'lccl that one 
liom the whole succession wdiiih is 
the most pregnant, and which pOiiiU 
least ambiguously to what precedes 
and follows. 

Poetry, again, tied to the law of 
succeshioii, can avail itstdf of hut one 
property m any material olijeet ; and 
must therefore sch ct //hi/ one which 
presi'nts the most siiisiioun iiiquusskiu 
of the object — ngard being liad to the 
particular rel-ition under which the 
poet’s purpii*..' mjuiro that it “htuild 
be cootMiiplated. 1''roni du^ pnoeiph 

diTjved the critical iiijurictson of 
Miiiplicity in the chince (»f pa'tiinMpu 
epithets and of aljsimcnce in the di- 
liiKHtion of material obioets. 
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In- all this dry deduction of my 
principles, 1 should place but little 
conhdence, if 1 had not touiul tluin 
confirmed by the piactice of Homer ; 
or rather 1 should say, if it were not 
troni tills very practice of llomcr that 
I had original! V derived them. It is 
upon these principles only tint the 
grand style of (irecian poetrv, in il>. 
S4»vcrtst models, can be detcmiinaiely 
t ^fplained ; and upon liie v pnn/'iplr« 
only tliat it would be povsihle to piace 
in Us right light tlic \ery op|Hrdt€^ 
style of many modern poets, who 
a ksdish contest with the 
^ whm.' all cijiupiti- 

udnTmn him, by the ^ery nature of 
tile c-m*, is hopeless. 

I idiiicrvc tliat llomer paints nothing 
but progressive actions, that is to wiy, 
as in their motions and Mtccessiun 
; lixed boilies, thereftire, or 
fevidual tilings, ho jiaints only phe- 
n pp t ai ail^, or through their ]wrtici- 
Huent actions expresscii 
eiq^ntbiig cha!ige.f . \V hat wori- 
en Uial the pamur Buds little 
br iiii matcrilil Bir ni5 own art in the 


direct desi’nptionsorilomor, liiC'e In - 
in jf always tied to the mH' of 

time ; and that, an the t.iui r hand. In 
tiiulhliisehief harvest not llien*. wh- o 
the poet has exp^t•^•^ly desigjn d a lie- 
scriptum, blit wlieii ihi nn re roin^* 
of the narnition Ihi-s ct>nvi rl into om 
gtoup a number ol heautUul tijoru’.. 
in fine atnindes. and in aii ii.tert Atin;/ 
Mluation, id though agruahly to in\ 
piineijili^, tiny are tlii’ pru 
on which the pmt will lia\i put forth 
the least ileMTiptive power, us Wing 
;i compesiiion of hxed 1‘urms hrou::hi 
together iiiukr liie lawoi co-iMnteiKX 
ill space. 

if in any eiH* UoiiKT Ar» tai d* u.iii s 
from his gencTul practice as u dt scribe 
a .sratiiiiury individual (orm, he dis-. 

i mtebes it nitii a I'liigle trait. A shin 
le w ill del erila* s^nnetim* a as the hlaCK 
hhip, Koinetimes as the liolluw Hbip, 
•ometiiucs '4.s tlic swift shi]), or at tin. 
most as tlie well-ruwitl black ship. 
Further tliao this he will not dohcciid 
i ftto tin^ (h Uti I of deac riptioii. But , on 
the otlii i hand, the ship, aa a thing 
partiri]tftiing in action, under the ac- 



cidcnts of leaving liarhour— purAuiiig 
itfs voyage**— making the* land, he ptir- 
sueK into a cimiinHtaiiti.ility of de- 
crifitiori wliich tlu* painter could not 
transfer to hiscaiivjs in less than five 
or s'x separate pictures. 

Mven where eirciimstaiices cmnpel 
Homer to detain the eye longer u|Km 
Koiiie indiviihial form, still, however, 
he produces no picture which the 
painter could follow with his i>encil ; 
hy various artifices he contrives to lead 
the uhjict through a succession of 
stages in every one of w'hieh it puis on 
a diHlreiit aspect ; whilst the painter 
must wait for its final stage, in order 
there to exldbii, us finished and ma- 
ture, wlial, unrier llie lurids of the 
fKiet, we ^aw running through its va- 
rious Ktagt*^ oi' birth and growth. For 
instance, if Hoiner wishes to exhibit 
the car of Juno, the whole is plaanl 
ijefore us in its parts — tin* wlieelh, the 
uxietiee, the seat, tlu* pule, tlie reins, 
and tract s, not so much formed aiut 
prcvioiLd\ eo-t vistiiie, but growing up 
in *«iicee.ssiuii uiuIiT tlu hands of Hebe, 
('poll the wheels only the [su'i hojt 
Oi t.uiud iis beyond his eusttun to e.v- 
Jiihii the* light iron »<]s<kes, the golden 
h llits, thi'^luds of iron, and the silver 
!ia\e : on all the rest he has bestowed 
bn: j single trail. 

whi II tlie dress of Ag.inieni- 
nuii Is (o be di>erihed, the whole is 
hrou. hi In fore us article hv urtieic* — 
but how' - -ViitftherptK't, with the satne 
pnrp^;.^e ht'f. re him, would huxe »le- 
MTilhd ta-h part *«cpara rely, tUnui to 
the mniutest Irioge ; hut llon.er in- 
(roduces to the King in tlu* act of 
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dressing Jiirnself: and thus without 
making the* narrative pause for the 
description, in tin,* very growrth and 
succession of this action of dressing, 
we see displayed before us the dress 
itself in all its parts — the soft vest, 
tile ample robe, the beautiful buskins, 
the Bwonl, and finally the rc^al scep- 
tre. 

This wry sceptre also, which is 
characterized simply by the epithets of 
piiternul and imperishable, in what 
way diK-s Homer convey to us an im- 
pression of its ideal grandeur? In- 
stead of u formal description, he gives 
us its hiJory, first as in the act of 
growing up under tlie divine work- 
man ship of X'^aiem ; next, us it glit- 
tered in the hand:> of Jupiter ; then 
as the ensign of dignity to Mercury ; 
the trunclu'on of the martial PeloiKi ; 
and the pastoral st.ifi* of the pacific 
Atriuo. Such is the artifice by which 
Ilurner contrives to keep an individual 
object before the eye, when his pur- 
]>OHe requires it ; and in this way, 
wiiiioui dcscemling to a frigid descrip- 
tion of its several parts, he succeeds 
in cunix'ctiiig a deeper impression with 
It than a pai liter could have done by 
the most eialKiratc picture. The same 
skill is exhibited with regird t> the 
sceptre of Achilles and the bow of 
Pan<laru> : in both of which cases the 
ile'cnptioD moves through tlie stages 
of a narrative, and the uiatcrial images 
under the inanimaU* law of co-txi>i- 
enct‘, are thrown into the shifting cir- 
cumstances of a succession which ad- 
vances eoncurrt ally with the udvan- 
ciiig verses of the poet. 
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I r will Ik* ubjecied, however, to the 
diK-inne of the last Sretion, lh.it the 
signs which poetry eniploy*>, (tlwt i", 
uords,) are not inrrely a successiunal, 
but also a conventional or arbitrary 
ordtT of signs ; *and, in this latter cha- 
racter at li asi , well fitted to e\pre.ss the 
oriler of co-cxiftt. nces in space no less 
than the order of successions in liiiic; 
and, as a niost illustrious and decisix'c 
example oftlii.s front Homer himsilf, 
the shield of Acliilles will lie allc*gud ; 
that famous shield, which Homer ha‘< 
descrilied with so much punctual c,!r- 
cuinstaiitiality in referenct* to its i^uh- 
xUnci‘i form, and emkdlishincnts, in 
upward-s of a hundred masnificenr 


verses, that a modern artist would 
find no difficulty in executing a \eTv 
tu!l and accurate drawing from it. 

lo thi« objection my answtr i**— 
that I have already ausweml it. Ho- 
mer dtsvrioes the shiehl not as a thing 
finished and complete, hut in the ))ro- 
rtss of its foniiadon. Here again he 
as ndoptetl the artifice of throwing 
an order of co-existence into an order 
of bUcccHsion, and thus converted the 
inert description of a fixctl material 
irlij *ct into the living picture uf an ac- 
tion. It IS not the shield that we see, 
but the divine artist in the net and 
process of making it* He advanci's 
with ImmnuT and tonga to the anvil : 
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forgoti the plates out of the rade uii- 
wrought metal ; anil lintiieJiately tlie 
ligurt's, ivhieh are to decorate it, start 
tufw.ird ill rilief, each after each un- 
dir t*u- touches of his creative hand. 
At Lj-t the work is iiiiished, and we 
Mirv< y It with asUniibhineiit: hut with 
tile enlighieried and aequiiseing a.ito- 
iiL^hineut of an e}e-wimess to it> for- 
laation. 

Far diftVreiit iv the ca^e with Vir- 
gil's shield. Kither the Uoniaii poet 
was in this histaiico insensible to the 
refined art of In'; iinxhl ; or cKe the 
peculiar nature of his owii cmb.llish- 
iiicnts might strike him a^ incompa- 
tible with the same evolution tl trough 
the actual process of const ruciioii. — 
The emblazonments of /#/., .••hicid are 
prophetic ; now propln ev, li.* prophe- 
ev,* and in the \try act of delivery, 
dem-imls an nh>ciiri;y of l.nunage 
with which the definite luiiit.' of per- 
sons would nut harmonize. Vet, on 
tiUjje Very ii.-int'- it wu'i that lo \'irgilj 
a conrti. j jud a p:rri.»t. the Ujain m- - 
rii oi' the pnrpui^e ic^ttd ; and ilius 
It l>t.‘caii.i' nec« ^s,ry that this eour>e at 
sculptural proplucy bhoul i he e\hi- 
hiivd, not as growinc: up iKiuath the 
hauihs of Vulean, but a^ inlvTpieted 
and hxAid buck upon by tlu iKK’t — 
and tlu n'fore as a Work already exist- 
ing and complete. Such is our tseuse 
for \’irgirs inanagemuit, which how- 
ever does nut rtinedy its had effVet. 
The preparation are ihei^anic in both 
poet.s for the lahours of Vulcan. Bi.t 
in Virgil, no winner are W'c ininxluccd 
to the goil and lii'> C'\clo].ian agents, 
tiun the curtain is dropjicd, und we 
are ir in^jmried LOipaite anoth< r scene, 
ill which Vloo?: appears with tin ar- 
inc'ir aln.'u!) coinpletL. '^le* nsts 
til- Hi a/.iii-t all Ovtk ; aii l the 
htro hai sufficient !y admired, h mdhd, 
and tried them, the ilescriptinii com- 
rnences in dm j t as u is not 
W'ln tnis ile jcrijition, 

(lor he ih uiia 'lud with the in- 
ti rpretatioii of di.i 111,; nor Vimos, 
bai thejpoct hjl ing ill hi^ own p^r- 
s>otj ; it follow^ at tin* action of the 
Ifoetn h. licrt’ oi ;ed to stahtl Niill. In 
short. .1* oo oue pciKon of ili - pr>^ m 
tak^ any part in ifiia di -enption, and 
tif indiffi rt'iice with 
to all) thing whi-.h folJowH, 


wliethcr the ornaiuetits of the shield 
had bevh the actual ones or any other, 
the bliield of .F.iuns must lie pro- 
nounced to be a pure mechanic iiiler- 
]H)lutioii. contriust witlnio other view 
than that of ilattcriiig the Uomun 
pride. The shiiM of Achilles, on thi' 
contrary, is a spomuinous growtii nf 
ihi* piKin. A >hield at any mti^ 
III be made ; and from the hands of a 
giHl eii'ii iiii))leiuentsof use sliould nor 
be turned olf destitutT of beauty. 'J'he 
shield, therefore, must have onia- 
inents. But the point of difiiculty was 
to exhibit the^e ornaments indirectly, 
ami as if incidentally to tlie main pur- 
pose ; and ihiu could only be efiected 
by the very course which Homer has 
adopteil, of making them arise parts 
of the very substance of the shield in 
the act of irs construction. Virgil, uii 
the Contrary, must he sujqiosed to 
have cri ite i tie sliu hi for the sake of 
its onnuiens, sinct he tli.nkN jinqur 
to beStou-!»n txpiV'ts di ^.'^ipl!oll up.m 
llu'^e oriiaiueiits -- not as acc. -'^ai) 
pxirts, nect-.v<ril\ iii\o!%r'd m ti.i foi- 
gnng of tlu : lin .’il iT>e!t — >hu: separau - 
J) and on tlr ii ovm .iceount. 

ii.uili fur ih( illu^itaL.on of Ui, 
argun.tiit ; ..s ;•> ilo aTgnm c.i itu*.', 
tint the signs euipiov-d by pintr), 
bring convei tion tl. ai\ as Welllill/d 
to expri.s.-, the order of e »-e\isienci n-. 
that of BUtx'issiun — umloubti.ily liu** 
is true, hut It is a property uhu'i hr- 
lungs to language g. mraliy, .tnd iiot 
as it ibt‘spt'ciaiiy nstrjcttd to itiepur- 
pOH‘s of jioetrv. Thi jlrosai^■. js uti'-- 
|i d if he imprek'^. i ihar and di -i net 
ideas : hut the po' l is reijuirid !t) m- 
piev. ihetri Willi the •■trin^th .ml u- 
vacit) oi‘ riiilui-v. He d^'ir.lie 
wiili iln force of painting ; ami now 
let u*. s< t liow l.ir tlie e»-eM'-iina pirts 
of mureriai obpci', 0.1 1- ada]*:e.| to that 
bort of (h script ion. 

How It tbit ivt atUiii lo a char 
reprc.icntation of an object in space r* 
First of .ill, we n uard the « palate 
parts of il imlivi.iii.dly , inxt. thi con- 
nexitjii of ihe*c parts ; am] finallv, the 
whole. Th.-St.' three opi!,i!iiin^ our 
.'•eiises txt.iJlr with so li Ut'mlt rtul 
ru]>iduy, that tin) m ii imu an u|h- 
pareut niiiiy. .Vow this unity it isuot 
within iht powi i ol a Ui attain ; 
the mind is so mucii rcUrded by the 


•Jjjjfi^ropliery a.T piophery,” Longing means proj-l.ery in the meaning and from 
not ia retrosiicctivcty conieiiiplated by the interpreter. 






separate parts of a consecuthre desciip* 
tioiii that it cannot reproduce them 
with speed enough to connect them 
into a single reprebcntative iiiiprtfision 
of the whole. Hence the poetical illu- 
sion vniiislies. Where the purposi* docs 
not dt'inaiid this illusion « as in the 
ciisi- of a prose writer, who is descri- 
bing imrely to the undiThtandirig, 
picUircK of oltjects under a law of co- 
existence are perfectly admissible. The 
didactic poet, even us such, is not cx- 
clinlcil fnnn this use ;* for, wherever 
he IS strictly didactic, he is in fact no 
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poet Thus, Ihr example^ in 

his Georgies, describes a cow fitted for 
the purpose of breeding. In doing 
this, he runs tlirough the series 
charaett ristics which distinguish such 
a cow, manifestly with the })lain pro- 
saic jmrpose of rectifying our prac- 
tical judgniciits in this matter ; as to 
the power of the mind to comhinc 
thin scries of separate notices into the 
unity of picture, — that was a ttuesiion 
which with his purpose he was per- 
fectly justified in neglecting. 


Leuififfi Laocooti* 


rosTscnii'T on uiuactic roKTaY. 

* In the thret! last sentences there is a false thought unworthy of Less- 
ing*H ncuteiKsK. Tlie vulgar conception of didactic |)octry is — that the ad- 
/lunct, dul«»cfit\ expresses the primary function (or, in logical phrase, thtdiffer-- 
<■««' ) t)f that cl-is> of poetry ; though the business were, first of all, to teach 
sDinelhiii^, and secondly, to convert thi-» into |KH'try by some process of eni- 
hellihlniKiit. Jhii Mich a cuiiccptioii conuins a v^mirfii/irtiu m tufjeefn^ and is 
in ifii cl c(|Uivali rat to dcinaiidiiig ut a that it shall fon go, or falsify, the 

distinctions \Nhi(']i belong to it, in virtui of the gtim.s under w'hich it ranks. 
A.S a terii) of cotavcnietur. dulm hr iiiav sv'rve to discriminate one class of poe- 
try ; hut dolactic it cannot be in )»hilosophic rigour without ceasing to be 
poitry. — Indirectly, it is true, that a |M>ei, in the highest de^iartmcnts of bis 
art, liiiiy, and often docn, counnuiiicate mere knowledge, but never as a direct 
pur|N)iie — unless by forgetting his proper duty. Kveii a> an epic jioet, for in- 
" lance, \'irgil may convey a skctcli of the Meiliterruiiean Chorography, and 
iVliltoii of the Syrniti Pantheism; but every reader perceives, that the first 
arises purely in ohedienec lu the neccKftities of the narrative, and that the 
other i'i ill trod uci d an occa>ion of luaenificiMit display, and no more ad- 
dusMd to a dhiuctic purpi)bc, than the Homeric Catalogue of Ships, which 
gaM' the hill? for it, was cUsigrud as a Ktatisticul document, or than tlie cerc- 
iiionial pumps and cuiblti/.uninenU of a coronation, ^:c. are designed to teach 
the kiiowh tlu^- oi heiaidry. 'nn< is selNe\ l ieiu but the case is exactly the 
same in didactic pociry — with this ^ingle difiereiice, that the occasions tor 
poetic display ire there' deri veil, uiuforiidy and upain principle, from cases ad- 
nuiung of ii didacric tnatinent. winch, in the two instances just noticed, fur- 
iHsheil the occa»«ion only by accnleiii. The object is to wrestle with tlie ditfi- 
ciiiiit<; of the •.'•ISC, by trtaling a subject naturally dirlactic in a manner, and 
lor :i )>uipuse, f,ui duUede ; this is acroiupltshed by such a seliTtion from cir- 
c'Uiiislamvs otln rwise rni'rely lechiuc.d, ami nddnssed to the uuexciteil un- 
iler.stjndini;. as may bend to the purposi‘K of a Fine Art ; a branch of know- 
ledge is thrown through that particular evolution which serves to draw forth 
the circumstances of lieautiful form, feeling, incident, or any other interest, 
which ill some sliaiic, and in some degree, attach iheiiiselves to the dullest of 
cxirciscR of nuTc lucrative industry. In the course of tliis evolution, it is 
true, that some of the knowledge pro]ier to the subject is also communicated ; 
but this is collateral to the main purpose, wliioli is to win the beautv of art 
Iroiii a subject in itself unpromising or repulsive ; and, therefore, the final 
ohjvct ot the didactic poet is aecoinplished not hy the didactic as^KHTts of his 
poem, but directly 4m sfair of them ; the knowledge which emerges in such a 
poem, exists not lor itself, but as an indirect oecasion for the beauty, and also 
us a foil or a couiiti'r-ngeiit for strengthening its expression ; an a shadow by 
which the lights arc brightened and rcaliml. 

Suppose a pine at card.s — whist, rhombre, or quadrillo— to be carried 
through its principl circumstances and stages, as in the Rape of the Lock and 
elsewhere, — noboily is so absurd as to imagine that in this case the poet had 
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deagtuA to teach the game ; on the contrary, lie has manifestly presupiH>setl 
that knowledge in his reader, as essentia] to the judicious apprehension of his 
description. With what purpose, then, has he introtluciKl this incident, where 
no necessity obliged him, and for what is it that we admire its execution ? 
Purely as a trial of skill in playing the game with grac(^ and beauty. A 
game at cards is a raiiniery ot' a battle, with the same interests, in a lower 
key, which belongs to that scene of conflict. The peculiar iK'uuty, thertfore, of 
such a description, lies in the judicious selection of the principal crises and 
situations incident to the particular game in its ino>t general tnovcineiit. To 
be played with skill and grace, it must evolve itself llirough the great lir- 
comstances of danger, susuenae, and sudden BUf|irise,-— i>f fortune ‘‘hii'ting to 
this side and that^— 'and finally, of irrevocable which cimiain ihe 
philosophic abstract of such scenes as to the interests which they excite. Mean- 
tim*2 the mere iiistrumcnt-j by which the contest is conducted, the cards 
themselves, by tlieir gay colouring, and the antique /irt'jtcriftirrnt.\s of the 
figures, (which ill the midst of real aiburariiiess has created an artilieul 
semblance of law and necessity, such as reconciles us to the drawing iijxut 
China cups, r.gyptiiii and Ktruscaii ornaments, tSre.) throw an uir of bril- 
liancy upon the game, which assists the final impression. 

Now, here in miniature, we have the law and caew/i/nrof didactic poet- 
ry. And in any case, wIutc the pot't has undtTKtcKxl his art, it h in tin*-' 
spirit that lie has procceiled. Support*, for inst uice, that he selects as the 
basis of this interest, tlie life, daties, and occupations of a shepherd ; and that 
instead of tnenly and profesaitlly di scribing them, he chiK»'ies to exhibit tbeiii 
under tlieliclioii of teaching them. Here, uiuIiM.htedly, he hiiH a liille ch'iiiged 
the form of ids poem ; hut that he has made no change in the suhstanct^ of hiN 
duties, nor has at all assununl the real funeliotis of .1 teicher, is e\idt iiir from 
this: — Pastoral life varies greatly lit its a^iH'Ct, .iccordin;: to the ehmite in 
which it i> pursued ; but wliether in its Sicilian tnoile, which tends to the U*aii- 
titul, or in our sterner northern mode, which tends to the sublime, ii is hke a!! 
other varieties of human eiiip-oynient, of a ndxid teMurc. and tii^figure I hy 
many degraihng circun*staiuvs. Theie it is thi* buMiiess of the p'et to clt-ur 
away, or to purify at least, by not pressing the attention on llu ir ilet.dN, Idii, 
if his purpose and his dutus had lieeii really didactic, all rej«^T\e or :trtist-iik( 
managwent of this kind would have bt*en a ureat detect, bv mutihuin/ tti<' full 
communicatioii of the knowledi>c sought, d'he >pirit in whith l.v pi.>e • d., e. 
that of selection and abstraction : he iias taki,ii ins subject a f>f Mivr- 

gesling, of justifying, and of binding into unity, hy ilnir rLfVieiice to u rom- 
nion groniitll, a gri-at variety of in UTt feting sceiio. — silualion-,- -mndt iit-.. — «'i 
emotions. Where^soever the circutufetances of ih.*ri*ahty hail niturJly iiilo ex- 
hibitioiis on which it i:^ pleasant to the mind to deiniied, he pursues ihtir> 
But, where the facts and decailn are of Kucii a nature as to {uir forili no niam- 
f^fetations of beauty or of power, and, confeetjuently, are adapted tM no iikaIe' of 
pleisuriible sympathy, it is his duty M evade by soine ilehcatr addir-s. tfr rr- 
sohjtely to Kupprt-ss iiunn, wliich it would not be, it' the prcMihrig f»urj>oa<' wtre 
a did'ictic one. 

What may have misfril Lessing on this [wint, is tlic fact that auhject«i arj 
aornetimes cnosen, and lawfully chosen, for didactic whudi arc not 

adapUil to plva'furalHe «yriipathics in any imsle— hut in tliur great omlim t-. 
a sympathy* of dis.Tuat. B.«aiuy, however, exists ewTy where to the i \ v w)nc?i 
is ca]Xi)>le of deft'cting it ; and u is uur right, ainl duty in lec^t, to .•dapt t)4r- 
selves to’ this ordinai.ee of Nature, by pursuing aii i unveiling it evcti under 
a cloud of deformity* The Stffr^uiis uf Fracasuinu^. <.r Ariojstr^'ni:: « trf »/ 
Iltaff't, I do not particularly^^Hiide to; liccaust* in neitiur va^v *'? tht- subjert 
trearwl with sufficient grace, or sufficient iiiastery over its difficiiltte'^. 
supTSM the case of some common household ocnijutiori, the wasdiim; oi 

cloUMitir example ; no class of human laUmrs are at a low'i r point of degra- 

- 

!! 

* The wofd yytnpathy lias lieeti no mnrii rontrarted in its meaning hy a eonvri 
aationaJ n«c, that it becomes neresnry to remind the rrwlcr that this is v*4 a fais 
application of 'f. 
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(liitiun, or survoyid with iQorc disilain hy die aspiring dignity of the haman 
mind, tliaii these clmnefitic ones, and for two reasons ; first, because they ex- 
ercise none Imt the mraiief't powers ; and sc^condly, from ihcir origin and 
purpose as niiiiistering to our lowest necessities. Yet 1 am persuaded that 
till* external aspect of tliis employment, with no more variety than it presents 
in the diirereiit parts of this island, might be so treated as to unfold a series 
of viry iutcrchting scenes, without lUgressing at all from the dirtet circum- 
stanris of tht* art, (if art it can he called,) whilst the comic interest, which 
would invest the whole as proceeding from a jKK't, would at once disarm the 
sense of incanness in the subject, of any power to affect us unpleasiirably. 

Now, \'irgil, in his ideal of a cow, ana the description of her meritoriouR 
points, is nearly upon us low ground as any that is here suggesti*<h And this 
it is which has "inislfd T.t ssiiuj. Treating a mean subject, Virgil roust (he con- 
cludes) ha\e adapted his description to sonic purpose of utility: for, if his 
purpose bad 1 k*l'Ii beauty, whv laviah his |x>wer u|ion so poor an occasion, 
since till* course of lus subjert did not in this instance oblige him to any detail ? 
— liui, if this eoiHiruction of the c.ise were a just one, and that Virgil really 
fiittl fraineil bin descriptions merely os a guide to flic practical judgment, 
tins passage would cirtainly dcsirre to be transferred from its present station 
Ml the (ieorgics, to the (ira'zier's Pocket-book, as Iwine (what Lewing in effect 
»epr*‘stutH it t*i Ik ) u plain Intwl fih account of a Smiibfirld prir^ cow. • Hut, 
fluni-b the object lure described is one wdiicli is seldom regarded in any other 
light than ibiit of utility, and, on that account, h of nectshiry a inenn onc,t 
\et the i|iU“'tiou still remains, in what spirit, anil for what purjiose, Virgil has 
iie-icribtit ibis iiu an object ? For meaniicss and deformity even, as was said 
helbre, have tluir moiles of Ix-auty. Nt^w, there are four riasons which 
might justify N irgil in bis de scription, and not ont- of ibein having any refer- 
xua* to the phiii prosaic purpose which J.ming ascribis to him. lie may 
have deMTilH'd the eow'— 

1 . As a dfjhrnlt and intractable subject, by way of a hrarara, or passage of 
4 Mention. I'o docriW well is not easy ; and, in otic clasH of didaetic poems, 
of wliieb till re are aeverul, both in Latin, English, and Freiuh, ti*. those 
which treat oi the mechanic parts of the critical art, the chief stress of the merit 
IS thrown upon the Hkillwith which thought, not naturally »fU 8 eq)tible of 
I lieimce. or of a mctrieal expre»»ion. arc incilulateii into the proper key for the 
'iNle ami urnanM'iits of verse. This is not a very elevated form of the poetic 
ar-, and too niucli like ropcMiancmg. Jliil. to aim humbly, is letter than to 
<11111 awry, as \irgil would have done if interprcteil under Lessing's idea of 

ihilariie poetry. 

IL As a imbject. Nuch subjects, ivcn though positively disgiist- 

mg, have a Jaseuiituig intiresjt when reproihiciHl hy llie painter or the jxk ?1 : 
upon wlul principle has |>ofisibIy not Iwcn sufficiently expiainitl. Lvtn tran- 


^ .Mr** H.nlmuld has given a very pleasing sketch on tliis subject, in her * Wash- 
iTij?- ; hut she Inis iiai rowed the iiilerest by selecting, aoionght the eireum.slari- 
ees, the jni tuienijiie uiies, to the exclusion of all those which approach to the beau- 
tilid,aiJiI iil-'O by the character of the iiicWents such as the clieeile.ss rrre]»tioii of 
liic vi-uor ; lor, as tiw truth ol siieli an hieidefit lielongs only to the lower, find less 
rlivanr, inodes ot life, it i*. not fitted lor a gem ral syuiji.tihy. 

j Tins lui fvvu reH»'oH’:. Jst, her.ei^e. whatever i.i i2S4*Uil, and merely useful, la 
e-*henhully lU Unite ; being boimiled and rest..ricd by the end to wdiieli it is adapted ; 
ii e.innot ri;ui*H‘end lliat end ; and, ilnrehire. can never, in the least degree, partake 
t.i tlu* lilimit.dde *id, iieeiiuse it is always viewed in a relation ol inferiority to 
suineitiing beyond itself. '1 o be useful, is to be ministerial to some end ; now, the 
end does »iot exist for the sake of the nieaus, hut the moans for the sake of the end. 
Hence, there.iore, one reosori why a wild niiimal is so much more admired than the 
same aiiiinHl doine«-ticateil. The wild anmnd is useless, or viewed as such ; but, on 
ibiit very ncromit, be iv an end to himself; whilst the tame one is mcTcly an iiistru- 
ment, or meuns tor the ends of otherb. The wild Turkey of AmericHi i.s ii respert- 
iilile bird, but, the tame villatic fowl,” of the same species in Kngland, is an ob- 
ject of contempt. 
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oent nodoM of objects and actioDii which are too indifferent to the mind to 
be more than half oonsdoosly perceived, become highly interesting when de- 
tained and re^animated, and the foil light of the consciousness throarn power- 
fully upon them, by a picturesque description. A street in I^ondon, with its 
usual furniture of causeway, gutter, lump^pests, is viewed with little inte- 
rest; but, exhibited in a scene at Drui7 l.ane, according to the style of its 
execution, becomes very impressive* As to I*essing's objection about the diffi- 
culty of collecting the successive parts of a description into the unity of a 
oo-existence, that difficulty does not exist to those who are familiar with tlie 
subject of the description, and at any rate is not peculiar to this case. 

III. As an ideal: the cow is an ideal cow in her class. Now, every ideal, 
or maximum perfecfiotiie (as the old metaphysicians called it) in natural ob- 
jects, necessarily expresses the dark fower of nature which is at the root of 
all things under one of its infinite manifestations in the most impressive way : 
that, which elsewhere exists by parts and fractions disficrscd amongst the sfic- 
cies and in tendency, here exists as a whole and in consummation. A Pan- 
dora, who should be fumiabed for all the functions of her nature in a luxury 
of p^ection, even though it were i)onible that the ideal beauty should be 
diirjottied from this ided organization, would be regarded with the dt'epest 
interest Such a Pandora in her species, or an approximation to one, in the 
cow of Virgil, and be is warrantefi by this consideration in describing her 
without the meanness of a didactic purpose. 

IV. As a brauHful object In those objects which are referred wholly to a 
purpose of utility, as a kitchen garden for instance, utility becomes the law 
of their beauty. Withreganlto a cow in particular, wliicli is referred to 
no variety of purposes, as the horse or the dog, the external structure will i*x- 
pess more absolutely and unequivocally the depce in which the purposes of 
ncr species are accomplished ; and her beauty will be a more dctcrminati' sub- 
ject (or the judgment than where the animal structure is referred to a multi- 
tude of separate ends iiicapablo of co-existing. Describing in this w, how'- 
ever, it will be said that Virgil presupposes in bis rciuler some knowlidgt* of 
the subject; for the description will m a dead-letter to him, uidcss it awa- 
kens and brightens some previous notices of his own. I answir, that, with 
regard to all the common and familiar appearances of nature, a poi t is entitled 
to assume some knowledge in hit reade rs : and the fact is. tliat he has not as- 
sumed so much as Shakespeare in his hne description of the houmls of The- 
seus, in the Midsummer Nights Dream, or of the hors(» of Arctic:* and 
Shakespeare^ it will not be pretended, had any didactic purpose in those pa«$- 
sages. 

This is my correction of the common idea of didactic poetry ; and I luvc 
thought it wht to connect it with the error of so disringuijjtcd a critic as 
I^essing. If tie is right in his construction of Virgil's piirpmc, that would 
prove only that in this instance Virgil was wrong. 


■ In the Tuv NoMe Fimmen 'fbe first set lias been often and juitiy aftrilmted 
to Sbakspeare; but the last act is no lass indotpiitably his, and in his very finest 
style. 
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ACTED ClfAEADES. 

No. VII. 

SCENE THE FlESi. 

A paltry lodging in a country town^ IIantee studying a parU 

** YeSf Altamont ; to^clav tliy better stars 

Are joined to shed their kindest influence on thee." 

Dcucc take the folly of these country managers 2 A star can't come within fifty 
miles of them but they must be catclwg at it, when all the while they have 
l^tcr actors in their own company, klere's this man coraing to play Lotlmrio 
—He play Lodiario !— and I must study Horatio^ forsootii ! a part of nine 
lengths at a day's notice. I to play Horatio! the roost dull, prosy^ hateful 
pArt— I'm sure that I shan't know two hnes of it. 

Yes, Altamont ; to-day thy better stars—*’ 

Confound all stars, say I. 

“ Ves, Altamont ” 

There never was so vile a part ! 

" Ves, Altamont 

Who’s there interrupting mc^ when I’m so busy ? 

Enirr Lanuladv. 

t^iiullatiih When will you be phased to have your tliniirr, st 
lidut, I don't care. Don't bore me. Any time. Nut at all. 

*• Altamont—'* 

Imu th Not at all, sir ! niy stars ! 

Uaut* Mar'S again !• Don’t [H'bter me^ woman. Ilow do you think I am ever 
t<i study my part? 

iMtulK Kord, sir ! 1 have got as nice a becf»hteak as ever was seen— and to 
hear you say you won’t cat it ! 

RmL (h‘t the ht^‘f-stcak, then, there's a good creature; and take yourself 
ofl'. Ila%c not I told you that I’ve nine lengths to study ! 

Landi.ady. 

“ Yes, Altamont; to-dav thy bc*tter stars 

Are joined to shcil their kiiidcHt influence on thee; 

Sciolio's noble hand, tliat raised thee first/*— 

Another interruption \ 

Knit r Maul, 

Cut away with youl Didn't I tell you that I'm not at home to anyliody?— 

“ Ves, Aluinont," — 

Maid. Sir, Mrs Stubbs, tlu: washerwoman, — 

Rant, Don't talk to me of waa-herwomcn— 

to-day thy Iwltcr stars/’ — 

What do von stand staring there fi»r? ^ 

Maid. \Vun‘t you be pleased to look over )our linen, sir? 

Raui, No. — Yc‘s, Alta— " 

Mtnd. Nor to fu*nd the money, sir ? Two-and-n-poiiny. 

Rant, No, 1 tell you. — ** Sciulto's noble liand/ — 

Mniit. Sir, Mrs .Stubbs wun'i trust — 

Runt, Hang Mrs Stubbs! and hang you !— Ilrgonc, I say. 

/tt r thr Monry, Kx ii Maid, 
1 shall never study my part ben* whilsi the world sUnuls. I’ll ^.o into the next 
room, and lock invsclf in. That's my onl> chance . — {Goa out, rrjjeaiing to Aim- 
Altamont, to-day thy better stars." — 
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SCENK Tllh iKCONP. 

Splendid Library, 

Ain AIay.nakd enters, speakhtff to a Servant* 

Not at home to any one, excepting Colonel Falklanil anil Mr Ellis.-— This 
failure of Bland's great house, however deplorable in itselft at least bids fair to 
put an end to my troubles as a guardian. Ever aince Mary ('on wav has bi?en 
under my care, she lias been besitged by as many suitors as Penelope. ^ e 
ahall see whether the iioor destitute girl will prove as attractive as the rich 
heiress. Falkland is an anient lover, Ellis a modest one; Falkland is enor- 
mously rich, Ellis comparatively poor ;<iut vrhethcr cither— 

Enter' Colosei. Falki.ani). 

Aly dear Colonel, good tnortuDg ?— I took the liberty of sending for you. 

Cot Falk, Most proud and happy to obey your summons. I bdieve that I 
am before my time ; but where tlie heart is, you know, Mr Maynanl— How is 
the fair Mary Conway ? I hope she caught no cold in the Park ycaU-rday ? 

JIfr May. None that T have heard. 

Col Falk, And that she has recovered the fatigue of Tuesday's ball ? 

3fr Man, She dues not complain. 

Col Folk, No. But there is a delirary, a fragility in her loveliness, ih.it 
mingles tear of her health with admiration of her beauty. 

Mr Afd//. >hc is a pretty girl, and a good girl ; a very gooil girl, roiisider- 
ing that, in her quality of an heiress, sne has been spi>ilt hy the adulation of 
every' one that has approached her cvimp since she was born. 

Col, Falk, Oh, mv tW sir, you know not how often I wish that Miss (’on- 
way wtTC not an heiress, that I might havi* an opiwrluiiiry of proving to her 
and to you the wnct ritv and dismterosiwlricss of my passion. 

Jlfr Matf, I am glad to hear you say so. 

Col Fiiik, I may hone, then, for your approbation ami your influence with, 
your fair ward ? You know my furttme ana fandly ? 

Jfr J/ifv, Both ore unexceptionable. 

Col Falk, The estate which I inherited from my father u large and un. n- 
cuiubercil ; that which will devolve tome from the matcrrul sifh is 'ilill fuiirt- 
considerable. I am the last of my race, .Mr Maynard : and mv moiher and 
aunt arc, as you may imagine, very desirous to see me scdlhil. 'J’ln-v arr most 
anxious to be introduceil to Miss i7onway ; my aunt, Ludy I.ucv. marc jiarti- 
cularly so. Mary I’onway, evtn wvre hIk- {lurliunkKs, is ihr viry i rcaiurc i^hoiii 
they would dt^sirc as a relative; the very !>ejiig to ctiohaiU them. 

Mr May, I am extremely gUd to hear you wiy k>. 

Anfcr Mft Ell i?t. 

MrEllk? Pray be seated. — I sent for you l>oth, gentlemen, ihc ih-clart'd 
lovers of iny ward, Miss Conway, in order to make Co you an inqiurUtnt rorn- 
ntunication. 

Afr Ftli*. 1 am alraid that 1 ran guess its iniiHirt. 

Col Fhik, Speak, Mr Maynard — pray, speak f 

Mr May, Have you heard of the failure of the gn^at firm of Blind and i o. - 

Col. Falk, Yes. But what has tliat to do with Mary Conway ?— I'o thr 
[toint, my goo*! Kir ; to the [mhiU. 

Jfr Alay. Well, then, to come at once to the point. Dul you never hear, 
that, though not an ostensible partner, Mr Conway’s large property viue loilgnl 
lit the firm ^ 

Mr yjlU. I had heard such a report. 

Oil P'filh, Mr Conway's property in Bland's house f the house of a notorious 
speculator ! What incredible imprudence ! — All } 

Air May, Tin- Mbole. 

Cnl Ftdli, Whut miraculous foHy ? — TIicti Aliss Conway is a lieggar? 

Air May, Whikt I live, Mary Conway ran never want a houir. But she is 
now a portiunhss or]ihan ; and sov deain-d that von, grmlomcn, might he ap- 
pnsed of tha chart^'^ of her fortunes with all convenient siHtil, and ttwiwr«l. 
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that no advantage would be taken of proposals made under ctrcuinatanccs so 
diftmtit. 

]\Ir Vllin, Oil, how needless an assurance! 

0>/. /V/ZA*. Miss Toiiway displays a judicious consideration. 

Mr ] am, however, hajipy toiind, (*olonel Kalklaiid, that your aflTretion 
is Ko entirely centred »ii the lovely young wuman^ apart from her richesi that 
you will feet nothing but pleasure in an opportunity of proving the disinterest- 
edness f)f your Jove. 

Col, Fidk, Wliy, it must be coiifesscd, ]Vtr Maynard,—— 

Mr Afiiif, Your jiatcriial estate in so splendid as to render you quite iiide- 
lieiident of fortune in a wife- 

CoL Falk. Why, ye-es. But really luy estate, what with llie timus. and 
one draw-hack uiui another — Nobody knows wliat I |)ay in annuities to my 
father's old H^rvantfl — lii fact, Mr Jdaynard, 1 am not a rich man nut hy 
any iiK^ans a rich man. 

i1/r Then your great expectations from ycur mother. Lady Sarah, and 
your aunt, Lady l^ucy. 

Otl, Falk. Ves. But, my dear sir, you have no notion of tlie aversion which 
l^aily Lucy entertains for utuajiud uiatehcs ; — matches where all the money is 
on one side. They never turn out well, she says ; and Lady Lucy is a sensible 
woman, — a very sensible woman. As far as iny ohseiration goes, 1 must say 
that 1 think lier right. * 

Mr Ma^. la short, then. Colonel Falkland, you no longer wish to marry 
niy ward ? 

“i ’•)/. Filk, Why really, my <,!r, it iy with great regret that 1 relinquish 

in V preien^ions ; and if 1 thought that the Iiwly's aHeciioit^ were engaged 

itut I am lua vain enough to inu^tne, tliat. with a rival of so much merit — 

Xfr EfUs (Contemptible coxcomb ! 

(\l,FfilL. Pray, assure Mi ('on way of my earnest wdshes for her happU 
and of tlic smccrc iuUTest that I shall alw^ayu feel in her welfare. — 1 have 
ihe henoiir to wish you a goo<l morning. 

Mr May. A luoineut, sir, if you please.— What say you, Mr Kllis? Have 
thiM' tidings wrought an i‘C|uol ctiange in your feelingH? 

Mr Edn, 'I'hcy hare indml wrought a change, sir, and a most pleasant 
chmige ; Miicc ti,cy have given me Luik* such as 1 never dareil to feel before, 
iitnl fin give uii- for lK*ing ko glad of tiiat which ban pieved luT ! Tell Mary 
I’ltnway. that lor hi-r dear hjikc I wish that I were nener, but that never shall 
1 wish 'that she were rich for mine. Tell her Umt if a fortune adequate to the 
euniforts and eleg ini h^J^* though not to the splendours, of lite, a pleasant coun- 
iry house, a welcoming faiiiily, and an adoring husband, can make her liajipy, 

1 J.c> ihi'in at her feet. Tell her 

Mf Mm/. My dtar filloiv, you had far bt'tu*r tell her yourself. I have no 
doubt hut she will accept your disinterested oliers, and I shall heartily ad- 
vise her to do so ; hut you must make up your mind to a littk disappoiiu- 

llielit. 

Mr Ellis. I low ? w'hatr flow can I be disappoi tiled, so that 3Iiss Conway 
eoiiseiitH to l»e iiiiiie? 

A/r Mm/. l)isap|H>intineiit is not quite the worth But you will ^nve to en- 
counter a little (Jeningemeiit of your gtnerous sclietncs. ’When you take my 
pretty word, you must e'en take the hunleii of her riches along with her. 

Cnl. Falk. She is uot ruined then ? 

Mr Moi/. No, hir. Mr Conway did at one time place a considerable sum in 
the firm of Messrs Bland ; but iitiding the senior partner to be, as you obber- 
vimI, Colonel, a notorious speculator, lie prudently withdrew it. 

(V. Falk. And this was a mere stratagem? 

Atr Mat/. Why really, sir, I was willing to pmve the sincesrity of your pro- 
frN.uoi)s, lieforc contiding to you such a treasure as Mary Conway, aiul I think 
that the result lias Ailly justified the expi^rinu'iit. But for your comfort, 1 
don't think she would have had you, even if you had hapiieim to have bcdia- 
ved iK'ttir. JVIy young friend iicrc had made himself a lodgement iu hiT 
heart, of which Ids present eonduct pn>vcs him to be fully worthy. I have 
the honour li» wii»h you a very gootl moniiug.— ('oine, Ellis; Mary's in the 
ninsic-rooin ' Z.SMn1. 
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CJm. 

8CENI THB THIRD. 

A fuikhnabU Mornings Room, 

Mk and Mus Atpchley at breat^ast, — Mr Appebley hyt dowfk tho 

paper, 

Mr App, Mrs Apperley, my dear, I want to speak to you on a subject, on 
which, as a mother, you have every right to be consulted ; the more especially, 
as from your eEcelleiit sense, I have no doubt of your being entirely of my 
opinion, John grows a great boy. 

Mrs App, iWr fellow ! Ves. lie'll be ten yean old the fifteenth of next 
month. Time slips away, Apperley, 

Ml' App, Ton years old next month ! It s high time that he should be taken 
from Mr Lymrs.* These preparatory schools are good things for little boys ; 
but a lail cf ten years old ro^juiros to be nioie tightly kept. 

MrsAf.p. .lust my opinion, Mr Apperley. The sooner vou remove the poor 
boy from Mr Lynn's the better. They don't take half tfie care of him that 
they ought to do. (hilv yestortliy when 1 calleii there, I found him playing 
at cricket without lus liat — nally without his hat !— in the iiiuldle of that 
wind, and .s> dolieate as John ik too f 

Mr App. Delicate ! IMiaw ! There never was anything the matter with thi 
child but your coddling, JMrs Apperley ; and Ktoii will soon cure him 
that. 

Mrs App> Kton ? Do you mean to stud John to Eton ? 

AlrApfi* To be sure 1 do. 

3frA App, Clur Fweet John, our only son, our only child, to Kton ? 

ikfr App, Certainly. 

Mn App, Never with ray consent, 1 promise you, Mr Apperley. 

Mr App, And why not, Airs ApptTley > 

Mrs Apfh, Just look at the Imys; that’s all. Did not the Duchess tell me 
herself that the poor little ^Marquis came home with cmiy (>ue skit t m hw jai^kei , 
and his brotluT Lord Edwani with s<'arceiy a shoo to his foot ’I'Ju n ’« a pn t- 
tv plight for you, ^Ir Api^ley ! Thiuk of our John with his lues Uirough ins 
fiOM, and half a skirt to nis jacket f 

Mr App, Pshaw ! 

Mrs App, Then such rude gmceless pickles as they come b.ick, wicli thi ir 
manners more out at elbows than their clothes. 

Mr App, Pshaw 1 

Mrs App, Then the ilaiigers tliey run !— to be killed by a cnekeUKdl, or 
drowned in the Thames, or— - 

Mr App. Pshaw 1 Mrs Apperley. Where now, in your wisdom, would yon 
send the boy ? 

Mrs App. To Dr Courtly. 

Mr App. And pray who i.^ Dr Courtly ? 

ilfrj App, Difl you ne\er hear of Dr Courtly's catablidimint for young gen- 
tlemen ? — never near of Dr Courtly ! — So elegant, so coinfortAhh-, cak( n suth 
care of; lim-n clt*an twkn; a-<lay ; hair curled every inoriiing ; altuonti |uistc 
wash their hands; china dinner-serviets silver forks, n.*ipktn8. and huger- 
glasses— -Just ten miles off, only fourteen pupils, aud hapiicns to lutve a vacan- 
cy. Pray send Johu Dr Courtly, Mr Ap^Tley. 

Jlfr ApfjL And sq ffeilce a ooxccMiib of the wy m-fore his time ! Not 1, tnily. 
Txrave the bair^HirlKg and tlie almorid-paste to the instinct of nglit<‘C'n. In 
the, mcanwhtla4'liMose that he should learn Latin and Greek ; and for that 
purpose him to Eton. 

Mr Apperley \ what b a man ilie better for that nonsense.^ 
JbjyW yJift Etonian yourself, ami pray tell me now wdiat good haa your edio* 
u^er done you? What use liavc you made of it 
Afjfu lifm : ^Hut's a ]>oinl which kuliev can't understand, and had lx.*t-* 
not talk uliOiit,.Mrs Apjjcrley. 

Mrs App, liavc you ever, during the eleven years that we have been mar- 
Hod, rtad a of (Hick or T^tin, Mr Apiicrley ^ 
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Mr Af}p,n Hem ! Whj> really, tny deaT«-~ 

Mrs Ajrp, Or indeed a page of anything, except the newapapm and the 
Waverley novels ? 

Mr ApfK Flow can you say so. Mm Appcrlcy ? 

Mrs Aftp. Why, what do you rcail ? 

ilfr Apfh Hero I The Quarterly — I generaUy look over the Quarterly ; and 
Pepys — 1 dipped into Pepys ; and Blackwood, Mrs Anperley ! Don’t 1 resid 
Blackwood as regularly as the month comes ? And, in short, if you could but 

imagine the attic zest, the classical relish, with which a sound scholar ^but 

this, as 1 said before, is what you ladies can’t understand, and hod better not 
talk about. John shall go to Kton ; that’s my determination. 

Mrs App* He shall go to Dr Courtly’s ; tliat’s mine. How can you be so 
barbarous, Mr Appifrlcy, as to think of sending John to such a place as Kton, 
subject as he is to chilblains, and the winter coming on Now tne Doctor has 
studied surgery, and dresses— 

Mr App. Hang the Itocbtr, and bang John’s chilblains ! The boy sliall go 
to F'ton. — my last word, Mrs Appvrky. 

Mrs App, If he th« s, hc Jl In- iti a wt'ck. But fie sha'nt go to Eton — 
that's my n»iolutioii. And \vc shall see who’ll liave the lunt word, Mr Apper- 
ley— we bhali sec I 

^l*Jjreunl 


ACTEn CHASAUrS. 

No. VIII. 

SCCNi: Tin. FIllST. 

An in an Artisfi lluusc. 

Siu (iKORoE l.t’iH.ow', Mr Dri.AVAi., a Servant. 

Delaval, Fhisraged with « lady, you say ? Be so good as to give your masui 
iny card. J shan’t detain him an instaiit. Scrrnnt. 

Sir Ami piay, luy good friend, are you alxnit to sit for your portrait '* 

And is ii to c-onsult t»n enximiie and attitude that you have brouglu me hither ? 

Del. Willi no such intention, I assure you. 

iVir Gnu You are not g»in*' to sit } 

ikl. No. 

Sir Gto, Sot your pretty sister? 

iSi. Nur my pn tty .sisicr. 

Air Gr(u And yet yt>u si'n<l for so fashionable an artist as Allingbain, when 
engaged with a sitUT, w’ith as hule remorse as you would feel in .summon iiig 
me or any oilier idle gentleman of your aequaiiitance. You wealthy heirs 
have no notion of the vtihic of time. Kngagcfl with a lady too ! 

JMi, 'Push, man, lush ! Allingliam a a giHKl fellow' and iny friend, and ex- 
1H\'U the summons. In short, I may as well confess af once what 1 have been 
trying to muster couvage to loll you the whole inoriiing, that the laily who is 
now sitting to him is one iu whom I am particularly interestiHl. 

Str Gru, Particularly interested ! 'Phat means in love, 1 suppose. And the 
fair lady, is she particularly interested in you ? 

IkL I fear me, no. 

Str Gro, M^ell, for a man of your age, figure, and fortune, that avowal has 
a laudable modesty. But there is no aversion to overcome, 1 Iiojki ^ No diffi- 
culty beyond that which a lover likes to vanquish ? 

IkL I trust, not. In good truth, 1 believe her to be still ignorant of my paa- 
Atoii* 1 met her in Paris ; danccil with her at two or three iklls ; escorted her 
to two or three show-liouses ; lost iny heart ; followed her to England ; and 
have been in full chase of the divinity for the last fortnight, without iKdng 
once able to catcli sight of her ! Never wa.s mortal so unlucky. As fast as I 
pursued to to one place, so sure was she to be flown to another. At last 1 
hi»rd aeeidentally that Allingham was |>aitiiing her portrait, and arranged with 
him to l)c let in hp mis^akrtliin morning whilst die was sitting. 
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Str Ofo. And brought me witli you to share your tranagrciNUoii^ and spare 
your modesty ? 

Dei. Kren so. 

Sir Geo. And the fair demsers name ? 

Del. Is the Lady £li/abet]i llelancy. 

Sir Gto^ Ah j she's a sweet creature that ! You could not have chostii beiUT. 
But why not make pro^KMUils to tlie lather at once, and so save yourself all 
farther trouble ? 

Del* Because I wish drst to make myself aocqitablc to tlie daughter. What 
ean Allingliam he about ! Ah ! here's the servant. 

^Enter the Servant, v'ho a note in ^lu DivLavai auJ kavt x the room. 

Sir Gnt. A note ! Only a note I What*s the matter? You ]tH>k us ii' some 
great calamity had befallen you. 

De/. J>isaptHnuU*d again ! She*s gone. AUinghain writes me wonl tliat siu- 
and old Mrs llelmont e^changt^ their times of bitting, and she — iny slie — tlu* 
only she of the world— -has been gone these two hours. Was ever mortal so 
unlucky ? 

Sir Geo. Never fret, man ? youll be mere fortunate another lime. 

Del. I tell you, Ludlow, 1 never shall m«!t ht‘r. 'lliis is just what liap- 
|Kmed to inc at Almack’s, at the Opera, at tlie Hriti>h (niilery, at a dozen lur- 
ties. 1 no sooner go into a room at one dor^r than hh<« leavers it by aiiotJuT. 
17)ere*B a s|Hdl upon me. Wc never slull meet. 

iSVr Geo. l*.shaw ! P>fiaw ! 

Del. There's a spell on me, I tdl you ! never was man bo unfortunate ! 
Too late again ! i Ilxeu nt. 


SCEKi: THE SErOM). 

I)KtAVAl/8 Jlotfse. 

Sia (rEonoe Lt’ULOW, and Mr Dllav.m, r^vd^n^‘ >1 letUt, 

Sir Gt\}rfi^. What can thi*re Iw in that letter to excite * 

You lovers are strange people. Yesterday, » little hit of writu n |»i»|iir plun- 
ge<l you into the il#*ept*8t aliliction ; to-day, another scrap throws jeu into ets- 
tasira. Is that note lh>m Aliingham ? 

Delai'^iL Yes. 

Sir (id; Another appointment of course; but how that ear< so eiitr.ttJi^ 
you ; and what it is tliat you are pressing to your heart at tiuit rau* —— 

Dei. Bead. 

Sir Geo. {readinff.^ “Dear Delaval — Lady Thdaiiry and Lady KIiraKth 
will he with roe ta-inorrow ut twelve, for tlie hist sitting. t’imie",it two. and 
rn contrive, if I can. to leave you with them. At ail cvinrv, \i>u wtil haw 
the i»aii^factioii of seeing vcmr goddess and Ju r rartraie. Kvtr yours. \\\ 
Aliiugham.'* Well ? 

Drf. Head on ; reatl on. 

Sir Oro. “ r.S.— 'Lady Delaney, thinking that 1 had not f^ucn i'd- 

cd in catching the very peculiar hue of the hair, hn.s sent the enclosed as a pal- 
lem.” Ho \ ho ! ono V the auburn ririghis ! Now 1 utultrsuiul. 

i>/. Look at it, Ludlow ; i.s it not iMiautiful? Auburn indeed’ the tnic, 
the only auburn I Bright and dark as the rind of the horse cheKmu, but with 
a diekenng light, that seems to turn each particular hair into a Lliread of gold. 
Look! look! 

Str Gro. I sec. 

Det. llow ooinplctcly Uiis long wavy ringlet identifies her lovelitieiis ! If 1 
had neviT seen Klizabetb, 1 couhl have sworn that she to whom this lock be- 
longed niitit be beautiful ; roust have the rich yet delii'iite complexion, colour- 
ed like the flowm of the balsam ; tbe «lark prvv eye ; the ruby lip ; the 
bright stnik ; the look of life and youth ; the roiUKi yet sleinler figure— What 

t you laughing at, Ludlow ? 

fr freo. I iat^h, tiiy good friend, liecuuse 1 can't help it. We all know that 
^ Elizabeth is a rhorming girl ; but as to the beauty which you have birn 
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pleaMid to CDiOuro uu an the necessary aiipcndugc to onp sbininit curl^-floti't 
tie angry tlioiigli, Delaval ; i’ll be us true nnd as serviceable to you aa a sadder 
friend; for I’ll go with you to-morrow, and hold the (.'ounteaa in chat, wiiilst 
you ndk to her fair daughter. She’s a nice person herself is Lady Dclan^. 
1 useii to stand very well with her liefore she went abroad, and may be useful 
now. , , 

/>/. Thank yc ! thank yc ! , , , 

Sir Geo, And now I'll leave you, to mraitato on the loveliness of love- 
locks." Good bye t'ye. " And beauty draws us by a single hair." Good 
morrow ! \iExit, 


acEva THE THian. 

Ax Artufj GaUerst^ 

Lady Dblancy, Lady Elizabeth, Sir George Ludlow, and Dklaval. 

lAidy Del, Ctmsidering it then merely as an effort of art, you like the pic- 
ture, gentlemen ? . , . t. 

Sir Gro, 1, madam, think it a masterpiece. Mr Delaval complainr, that it is 
h‘ss fair than the fair original. To me it seems that the artist has accomplished 
all that painting can do for beauty, by seizing and immortalizing one lovely 

moment. ^ _ 

Lfli/y It’s a pretty piece of flattery, certainly. 

Dll'. Flottcry ! Flatter yon ! , , . 

L(uitf />•/. Yes ; the likeness is flattering, that must be confessed, and per- 
haps liot the less precious to a fond mother for that qualifleation. Hut what 
ideuses me mo^t in the picture, and would please me were all partiality out of 
the qiUFtion, is tlie ptn iical feeling that it diH)duyK and embcHlics. No one 
would ever uucss that flgurc to Ik? a portrait. Standing as she dfies in that old- 
fji*diioni d lernice-gardeii, with her hair hanging down her neck in those sini- 
pic iiutural ringlets, and that rich antique costume, I can scarcely myself fancy 
that it is iiuant for my Klixalwah, so much more does it resemble one of the cre- 
ations of Shaks|Krare or of Beaumont and Fieudier, than a young lady of the 
present «Uy. — Don’t you think so. Sir (George ? Ikatrice, for instance ; for there 
is a iitth’ air of saiiciiiess mixi%l with itinoomt gaiety in the expression— Bea- 
irici*, just Ix'fore Hero unfolds her plot. 

/iiV. Dh happv, thrice happy the Benetlict ! 

Lady Di'L Or the pretty ewiuette, Anne Page — turning away from l^fastcr 
Slender. 

Lady FAiz. No, no, mamma— not Anne Page. We have no Master .Slenders 
n(>w-alda\>- Have wc, Mr Dolaval f 

Did, 1 could almoiit enact the j»ari with such a lady-love, provided she would 
proiniw* that there should be no Master Fenton in the play. 

Sir oVi/. To me, matlum, the figure rather convev'< the idi'a of Emily in the 
garden — Fletcher’s Kinily. wlicn tlic very sight of her beauty from their pri- 
^o 1 l-window stirred up such feud lietween The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Dtd, ( To Isotly FMz,) No wonder that Palamon and Arcite loved the prLstin 
that bli^xed them with such sights. 

Sir Geo, You ace, too, that she has a rose in her hand, T.ady Delaney, a'ld 
you reineinbtT the exquisite lines by which, in that matchless scene, she de- 
scribes the flower ? 

iMdy Dai, Can you rc|ieat them ? 

Sir Geo, I'll try. You’ll pardon my hlundcrs. 

“ Of all flowers, 

Meihinks a rose is best. 

It is the very emblem of a maid ; 

For, when the west wind courts her gentily, 

How inoilestly she blows, anil paints ilie sun 

With her chaste bluslies ; when the North comra near her, 

Rude and impatient, then, like Chastity, 

She locks her beauties in her hud again, 

And leaves him m base briets." 
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£a4r DtL BetutifnT Knee I 1 did not know that you wete §o foeiM, Sir 
Ciiforge. You must ffive ua the plcaauro of aoeiug you oftener in Berkeley 
Square. — Come, Elizabeth.— Mr Delaval, Lord Delaney will be happy to renew 
his Pariaiau acquaintafeoe with you, if you will favour us by a calL Come, my 
dear. 

Sir Geo. Allow me to attend your lailyship. 

Imuy Delancy and Sta Gboege. 

LadjfEHz. What could put Anne Page into Mamma's head? and, what could 
make you think of enacting Master Slender ? 

JDeL Benedict, Fenton, l^damon, Arcite, even Master Slender,— anything 
to have die privilege of calling myself your sen*ant« 

EUz. But we poor damsels have no servants now-a-clays. 

Del. Always 1 am yours. 

Lad^ Eliz. Nonsense, Mr Delaval! Mamma will bo waiting for me. 

DeL Always your servant and your dave. 


C01.0KEL o'mIAUOIIKESSY. 


I WAS two-and-twenty years of age 
before I made up my mind as to what 
buaiiiefs 1 should follow for life. My 
father wishtd me to pursue his calling 
of a lawyer, but I hatcii lavr. My 
mother proposed bringing me up to 
the church ; this 1 didiked also. It 
was riicn suggestc<l, but with no liet- 
ter success, that I should study phy«> 
sic. Law was too sedentary for ray 
disposition. I could not tlnnk of it 
wimout bringing to miud musty 
pers, ccjuivocatious, and endless diU 
caDer>% 1 bad iinbilied the common 
and absurd notion tliat all lawyers 
were rogues. I remembered tho sharp, 
mea^e, sallow figures who haiinud 
our legal courts at Dublin, and if 1 
saw' a maji unusually crafty, or expert 
at overreaching his neighbour, 1 K t 
liiin straightway down as a lawyer. 
It was strange that I sliould (lossess 
sucb notions, for my fatlicr was one 
of tlie honchtest men inexistence, aud 
one of the fattest. 

The church. This was somctliing 
better, but it would not do. Parsons 
were associau d in ray mind with fat 
paunches, and umneaniiig indolence. 
The life a parisli priest, confined to 
one spot of the eartn, and having no 
associates but country bumpkins and 
old maids, iyj|s intolerable. I knew 
ta*vcral cS#*iv:yihei!, and tliey were fat, 
pittijA, h4*4ivy4ieadt;fl fellows. The 
parson of our jiarinh, moreover, was a 
blofdchvad— at lestot, so I, in my wis- 
dom, thought proiwr u> coubitleV him. 
This knocked on flu* head all hopes of 
turning rny utteution to the church. 

Physic. I loadied the idea. Sur- 
geons, ph>'>}ic'tans. a|N>tHcrar^, men- 


midwives, were my dislike. J^lls, po- 
tions, and pectoris, might he very 
Well in thiir way, but to me. the very 
thought of them was abomination. 
My father’s iiatieiicc was at an end. 
•* Tam,*‘ said lie, “ you are now a 
man, and it i.s high time you should 
think of doing winething for yourself. 
Siip(K)M* you follow iny prutession ?" 
1 begged to be e\cuM.d* 

SupjHJM* you become a p.irsoii ?” 

“ XevtT. Parsons are fut, stupid, 
aud gorinandizing.” 

‘* ( ir a physician ?” 

“ Worse than all.” father could 
contain himself no longci . 1 1 is plump 
fatv, for he wus very chuleric. was 
fiu>hctl to a deep mmson. ** Tom, 1 
shall give you but two days to consi- 
der of it. You have bofook‘<l your 
mother and mr long enough. What 
the devil, sir 1 do you mean to do no- 
thing for yuurselt in thiv life r Before 
1 wah a year older than you, 1 was 
married, and in the receipt of two 
hundred a-year. If you are not pre- 
pared to give me a dt'CiHiVi answer by 
the day after to-morrow, '^y heavena, 
I will— — " He did not finish the 
sentence; so much the worse. It was 
his anger which prcremcnl him, and 
I knew that suiucthing serious was in 
the wind. 

I dill not >.lerp w'cH that night. 
Hoiv tould 1 f Things wrie cuim* to i 
iM'ariiig. ] ku(*w my i«itlter’s t«‘Ti]{H*t 
too well to think that he would wait 
au> lougiT. liy one means and auo« 
tbtr 1 had procrastinated and put ofi 
for \ii>iru than a twelvemonth, and a 
greats r delay it wa.s impotaible to cx- 
{NT!. Next day 1 wasunuinially dull. 
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and fo were my fithcar and inotlier. 

I MW that I had offended thern» but 
in what manner to recover their good 
graces, without doing injustice to my 
own inclinations^ I wras at a lo<» to 
conceive. Ijawyer — ^paraon— doctor, 
floated alternately like motea through 
Hi y brain. I must be one of the three ; 
au my wortliy parents had determi- 
ned. Never, in the course of my 
life, did 1 make so many wry faces: 
the more I considered the matter, tlie 
more intolerable did it eeeni. 

ilow things might have ended, it is 
difficult to say, when my mother s 
eldest brother. Colonel 0‘Sliaugh- 
nessy, arrived at our house. He had 
just rcache<l England, from India, 
with his regiment, after an abaenc4^ of 
ten years. Perhaps the whole army 
couicl not furnish such an admirable 
illustration of tlie ludicrous, both in 
p(‘rsnii and tnamuT. In stature he 
rose to six feet two inches, and was, 
without exception, the thinnest man, 
to he in g<H>d health, I ever saw. Ills 
legs w(Te like spindle-shanks, and his 
long lank arms dangled from his 
shouUltTs, as if stuck there artiliciaU 
ly, instead of ladtig tiatural members. 
His nose and ehin were liolh inordi- 
ititlely fl aked ; his mouth was large, 
and his cluvks hollow, and marked 
with strong lines. In addition to this, 
he s<]iitntis.l inldly with both eyes. 
His eoin]>lexum was of a brownish 
vrllnw. 'rhe fore and latcrul nnrtH of 
his head were cjuiie bald, but the hair, 
whidi still dung behind, was gaher- 
inl inti) a which dcscrJidetl about 
a foot down h;-. baek, 1'his strange 
caricutiiTo of tin* human form was 
dressi’d in a long military coat, with 
a golilen ejutuletie on each slitmlder. 
On hi>9 head he w’ore a cocked-hat, 
surmounted by a white feather a cou- 
ple of feet high. His lower limbs 
were cased in imincnsi^ Hessian hoots, 
reaching above Uie knee, and tight 
buckskin sniallclotheii^while a sword, 
dieatlied in a ated case, and hilted 
with silver and shagreen, dangUxl at 
his side. Such was the exterior of 
Colonel O'Shaughnessy. 

I had always been a favourite with 
this military relative. 1 was called 
after him, and, during my boyhood, 
he showed me many marks of kind- 
ness. 1 remember the very day on 
which he left us twelve years before— 
I mm then ten— he filled my pockets 
wUh pence, bernuse I had 'beaten a 
VoL. XXL 


boy bigger tbon ^oyieif* He swore it 
was what he hs4r^e when of that 
age. To him I communicated the 
awkward situation in which 1 was 
placed, and begged his advice. 

“ So they propose," said he> to 
make a parson of you; boy ? No, blood 
and wounds, that will never do. Wo 
hare got plenty of them in the army. 
As for a doctor, every regiment has a 
brace of them : there is no need for 
you to add to the number. A lawyer 
do they talk of making you — here 
my uncle squinted horribly, and gras])- 
ed the handle of his sword — ** 1 tell 
you, Tom, if you become a lawyer, 
you are no nephew of mine. Hiunder 
and lightning, did I not once lose a 
hundred uoundb by a rascally attor- 
ney ! i tell you, Tom, there is no such 
Gotninission in the service as that of 
a lawyer. No, boy ; they are going 
to spoil your fine genius. You must 
enter the army. That is the only 
place for a lad of spirit." I caught, 
without a moment's delay, at this sug- 
gestion, and expressed my willingness 
to follow his advice. In trutli I had 
always a /tendtani towards a military 
life, and was glad to adopt any scheme 
which promised to rid me of the de- 
testable professions for which 1 was 
dc‘Ktincd by my parents. But would 
they accede to my widi ? 1 expresstd 
my doubts to my uncle: he squinted 
at me a look of anger, as much as to 
say, ** So you qumion my inflnenca' 
with your fathi r and mother r" In a 
trice he was closcttcd with the former, 
and laid the propt^al before him— no 
more anticipating a refusal, than to be 
disobeyed bv his own corpora] on pa- 
rade. He (fid not know the old law- 
yer, who point-blank objected to the 
scheme. I know not how my uncle 
looked on this occasion; I have no 
doubt it was very grim. High words, 
it k certain, ensued between tluMii. 
The Colonel’s notions of military dis- 
cipline were too strict to enable him 
to dig**«it any opposition toliis wisht's. 
I was in the next room trembling for 
the result, and I heard him bestow 
the appellations of ass— blockhead — 
ninny, very profusely upon my father, 
who retorted, by threatening him with 
an action at law for an assault. There- 
after the door opened, then was dash- 
ctl ficrady to by some one who pass*^ 
out. It was my uncle. 1 heard his 
sword ratiliiig, and his heavy Ht^iaus 
trampling loudly as he dosrendrd the 
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stair. He betook liimielf ctraigbtwaj 
to my mother, with«rhoiQ he bad an 
interview of half an hour. Whether 
his eloquence prevailed more with her 
than with her hustmnd, is unknown. 
Certain it is, that Ive left the house in 
high dudgeon. I saw his tall gaunt 
form, BuriDOunted by his gi^ndc fea- 
ther, pass out at the front iWr. His 
servant carried his travelling-bag, 
boot-jack, and portmanteau behind htro 
~and he sojourned to the nearest inn, 
there, as he said, to take up his quar- 
ters during the remainder of his suy 
in the city. 

In a short time a military gentleman 
waited u{iou my father, with a chal- 
lenge from the colonel. 'I’he worthy 
lawyer got alarmed, — ^so did iny mo- 
ther, — V} did 1. I was even more than 
alafoied ; I was irritatnl against iny 
uncle, whom, notwithstiinding all his 
well-intended kindness, I cH)uld not 
but deeply censure for such an outrage 
on my own flesh and h^OtKl. No dan- 
ger, Kotvever, ensued M y father could 
Sght any man with a law-pajitT, but 
he had a mortal aversion to jK'wdcr 
mud shot. The consequence was, that 
he made a humble ajMilogy to his bro- 
ther-in-law— proini'*rd to let me have 
my own way— and bi'ggcxl of the roIi>- 
nd to return to his house. The whole 
business was settled withiti an hour, 
hfy uncle came hack to dinner, and 
shook hands with his relation, con- 
gratulating me at the same time up<m 
iny approaching changf^ of lift*. 1 have 
reason to believe that a rc*cond!Iation 
would not have cnsue«l so easily, hat 
far the drcumstancc of the colonel ha- 
ring upwards of eight thousind pouiuLt 
in the stocks*. My father knew this ; 
and, like a true philosopher, thought 
it a pity that he or his wifj should 
run any risk of losing his future pro5^ 
pccts to the same tor tlic fake of a 
quarrel. He therefore wim'Iv {»ockct- 
ed the affront, and sacrificed own 
frt'Hngs to a sense of personal intcTCsl. 

1 got a commission in iny uucit^s 
regiment. I found that he was both 
laughed at,' and loved and rt‘S]x;cu*f], 
by his brother officers. It may be 
wondereii how such appoiiU" feelings 
co^ld exist with regara to one man ; 
but 60 it was. Hiey all liked him for 
bis good nature ; th (7 laughed at him 
for his oddities ; and estc^cd him for 
h^t conroge and integrity. JBy the 
nmb lie was called the Squinting Co« 
Jmel; but tiiis was done from sht-cr 


good-humour, and not, as it too often 
the case, from maliee or sploeii. My 
pay did not permit me to indulge in 
wine at the rneia-dinners ; but he 
placed me alongside of himself, and 
fill(^ my glass from his own bottle. 
The only fault which he had was that 
of shooting with the long Ih>w. Day 
after day he regah. d us with stories of 
his exploits in India, and elsewhere. 
The nu*ss-tab!e was kept in a roar ol 
laugh ter w i th his ex travagaticies. 1 1 is 
face, always a perfect fiddle, wa*. at 
these tiines irresistibly comic in its cx- 
pn^ssion. The squint of his eyes in- 
encased — his nose and chin approach- 
ed each Ollier like iiiit-crackerh— ami 
his long luontb was drawn u]» into a 
grim smile of delight. Ho UiJd the 
same story di^zens of times over, and 
every time it wtt.s different. The hu- 
mour, however, iieier evaporateil ; it 
was always rieh and racy ; and, h hen 
lie bad ctmoladt^l any of his extnior- 
diiKiry recitals, the w hole ir.ess nihbt d 
their uaiiih, and “ KxcoUiiit ! — 
ish gooil, Col<inel !’* lesoundwl from 
one end of the table to the (»thir. My 
uncle was one ot tite >i ry few boun- 
cers wlioni I have known to be, 
at bottom, brave men. 

It WTiaan ^nld siglit to m* the ('olo- 
nel oiJ horseback, 11 is horse was some- 
thing like liimself, t.iH and lean ; but 
this attenuaiion Mas not, ;i^his master 
aHegMi. the result of b,ul He 

was thortnighijr proviiidend, unJy he 
did not take fit sh kindlv on, according 
to tin* fadiiun of uiil-lVd horses in 
general. He tin’s ah it may, he w’a** of 
the Huvinante breed , and his rider, 
making allowance f. r diflcrt'ncc of nc- 
coutruiucnt, would ha>e made no had 
rcpre.critaiise of the Knight uf I.a 
Mancha. Wherever !u* quartert'il 

he became sptH.dily an object of utirae- 
tioiL ^louiitesl on bus tali, meagre 
charger, he roth' like a miliury phan- 
tom— a shadow of war— and w every- 
where known aa the Squinting Colonel. 
The children would bawl it afu'r him 
us he rode along ; and he would throw 
down halfpcAci*, for the piirf»o.st* ofsei - 
ing them scrambling for ihe tnitsurt'. 

Nothing in Uiy uncle's char4icU*r 
equalled the dexterity with which he 
accounted for dJ'ecU. He aqutiiled, 
because his eves wm* struck by a cowf 
iiit sfihiL He was thin, bccaukC tlie fat 
of hif« Iwdy had cva|>oraU'd from bard 
cxcrci^€ under the bumtog tun of In- 
dia. lic losthis faaif tnabruili-fbver, 
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and got Ub yellofr-brown coinjplcxlcni 
in consequence of iiver-complftint. He 
had always a reason for everything 
he was^ in fact, n pliilosopher. 

About a year after I joined the regi- 
ment, we were ordered to the continent. 
Jkinaparte hud broke loose from Julba, 
and was ora;aniziiig his armies to try 
once more the fate of war with the eon- 
gn^ateil powers of Europe. Our voyage 
artords nothing worth relating. Suf- 
tirc it to say, wo marched to lirussels^ 
and enjoy«'d for a time the luxurits 
and aiuUKeinonts of that pleasant city. 
My uncle had liere occasion to fight a 
duel with a Froiicli otlicer, wlio thought 
tit caiit soifif ])raeiical jokes on the 
ol)li(juity of his vision. The Frcnc-h- 
inaii insisted on lighting with the 
f.itKd]-swor<l, and tht' (\donel gratifieil 
his desire. The nsult was singulrtr 
ei)ou::h. itr/w/ijm' lost an eyCi — ^Ids 
adversary's foil h.iving penetrateil near- 
ly an inch into that valuable organ. 
My nii 'le. with his iisinil ])hibisoj»hy, 
iiiiputcsi the whole as a punishmimt 
from Heaven ui>on his presumptuous 
eiioiny, for insulting the optics of his 
mighlMiur, 

This ploiisant life could not last for 
fv< r. 'J’he hn>rfn was gathering around 
us, and wc daily exjM'fte.l to com- 
nience war’s blooily gamc.'^ How- 
ever, we thought of it as little as |k>s- 
sible, and drank the rich wines of iiel- 
giuui, and sung merry catehes, with 
as much apparent iiiuMncern ns if wc 
iiad been in quarters at home. 1 be- 
lieve there was not a mess like ours, 
for humour and brotherly foi ling, in 
the whole army. 

1 reineinbiT the particular time 
when all this guy scene wa» ehangcii 
into bu;»tle ami lamentation. My tin- 
eie iiad invited the officers to supfH*r, 
and placed Iwfore them the first hngs 
(»f a large KUp]ily of capita' Volnay and 
('hain]».'igne, wiiich he had purchased 
Ironi a French marchami d* vin. Never 
did 1 liehotd him in belter spirits. He 
ndatei), with iiiKuite humour, his ex- 
ploits in India against sequmti;, tigers, 
and Fiiidarecs; and variinl the tales, 
which he bad ofum told before, with 
such coiisunimate ingenuity, that they 
no longer seemed the sahie tbiup. 
The whole nicss was convulfled with 
laughter. His wine, which they laid in 
in profier style, they pronounccsl to be 

fteviJiah good but his stories were 
** a d— d deal better.*’ Tity that such 
delightful moments should he broken 


in upoib-but so It Was. In the midst 
of one of his most interesdng edv^* 
turcs he stopped shc^ as if something 
caught his ear. He listened, and heard 
the ilistant report of firing. In a mo- 
ment after, the bugles were sounded 
through the stnH^tH, calling to arms. 

(kmtlcmcn/’ said he, ** we mast 
move ; tlie enemy is at hand. — I will 
finish my story at some other time.** 
Alas ! we never all met together again. 
IVlany gallant fellows, who that even- 
ing faught^l at the eccentricities of 
their worthy Colonel, were in a few 
hours stretched out cold and lifeless 
ujioii the field of honour. 

1 shall not attiMnpt to describe the 
ap{>earance which ilrussels presented 
on this incnionhle night. All was 
diafening noise and confusion. 
were taken unawares; — the French, 
with tlieir characteristic promptness 
of movenicnt, had come upon us soon- 
er than wc expected, and we cursed 
their unmannerly intrubion from the 
hoUoni of our souls. We dhl not mind 
fightiii,>; ; but to bi* taken away from 
our wine was more than could be 
easily endurcil — and we swore sundry 
deadly oaths to he slMightway re- 
venged upon thcin for their iiiii>erti- 
nt'iice. Eet no one blame iny uncle 
iur being oH'his guard ; if he was so, 
80 was every one else. The Duke of 
Wellington was quadrilling it at a ball, 
and the Colonel wasamusing his friends 
w'lth wine and mirth at his own sup- 
per-table. 

Wc were marched to Waterloo. I 
must candidly coi)fe.sH, that my sensa- 
tions were* far from being of a plea- 
sant kind, and 1 believe those of tny 
comrades wore not much more agree- 
able. Wc knew that a doubtful battle 
hail Ik'cii Ibught at Quaere liras, and 
were assured that the Prussians had 
sustained a signal defeat at Ligny. 
'J'his knowledge did not contribute 
much to raise our spirits ; and when 
we observed the temnants of the gal- 
lant Scotch regiments, which were al- 
iinvst aniiihilatrd at the former place, 
and tile number of wounded brought 
ill, we became convinced that we had 
our work cut out for us, and that the 
French were not to be so easily beaten 
as we had ex{K*cted. However, no one 
said a word. Each moved on in dubious 
silt iiaN resolved to do hia best ; but 
inwardly cursing the ill luck which 
brought him there, and wbbinj; him- 
self at Dan or Beersfaeba. 
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We were tklaoed, m Ul luck would 
hsTe it, in tae veiy ftont of the b&u 
tie. Our regiment was known to be 
a good one, and the Colonel steel to 
the back-bone ; and, in truth, we 
needed all our qualities, for we were 
drawn out opposite to a formidable 
artillery, backed by a strong body of 
foot and coiraMiers. My unde rode 
up to me. *• Tom, you dog, mind 
your colours.’*—*' 1 wish you and the 
colours were at the devil,” said I to 
myself— 1 could not help it, for 1 be- 
gui to feel confoundedly uncoinfort* 
able. The battle, a considerable time 
before this, had commenced in various 
parts of the line : the rest was joining 
Lti it rapidly ; and it now became our 
turn U) take part, as the enemy op|K>- 
aite was advancing his iron tVont to 
the attack. At last his artillery, suc- 
ceeded by showers of miiMketry, opened 
upon us. We recur netl these^ coinpli- 
menta in the same style, and doubt- 
less with good effect. 1 shall never 
forget my feelings on the ffr^t dis- 
charge of the French guns. In every 
quarter of our line an opening was 
made, and a number of men seen 
to drop, some killed outright, and 
Bome desperately wounded. The gaps 
were insCantly fi lied by others, who 
stepped fm'wuni from tne rear ranks. 
It was the first of my battles, and I 
felt, ill spite of oil my efforts, the tre- 
pidation and anxiety of a noviciate. 
The noise, smoke, confusion, ami de* 
str action, were horrible. Keep stea- 
dy. my brave boys — ffre away/* was 
lieard on all aides frmn the officers en- 
couraging their men. The gallant f el- 
lows needed no encouragemeut : they 
fought like Lions. Not a man thought 
of fftncbtng: the same indoudtable 
British spit it aniinateil them all. 

During the whole of this time I 
stood in the very heart of the fight, 
the Kiftfrjt colours waving over my 
bead. The men were dropping fust 
around me. 1 heard the bails whia- 
sing like hail past my ears. In a little 
longer 1 was so stupifievi that 1 hardly 
knew wliat I uid, or where I was. At 
last 1 heard the voice of my uncle call- 
ing out, ** M Vll done, Tom— that's a 
brave boy. Take care of your colours, 
and stand fau." Hia words aroused 
me, and 1 looked up, and saw him in 
the act of kading on bis men to the 
charge. At this moment the ensign 
who bore ^ rcgimtnlal colouta fell 
dead about ten yarih from my side. 


The standard waa raised by a asr- 
jeant, who was almost instantly kill- 
ed. " Fine encouragement/' thought 
I, " for flag-bearers; I suppose my 
turn will be next.'* 1 now btmn to 
reflect how much better I shoukl have 
been at home, following aiW some pa- 
cific profession, than standing here to 
be pinked by any rascally Frenchman 
who fancied* me for a shot. Honour 
is a very pretty thing to talk of on tlie 
peace establishment, but during war 
It is one of the uglicbt things in the 
world : and so little of a soldier am I, 
that I would rather, any day, dU* like 
a ChristiHii on my bed, titan be killed 
in battle in any manner, however ho- 
nourable. But this is a digrcssiaii. 

]^fy uncle, as 1 said, was leading us 
on to the charge, hut the smoke was 
so thick that ] could perceive nothing 
but his long, gaunt physiognomy — 
Buruiouniefl with his cocki.-d hat and 
white feather — rising above it. The 
lower part ot his Ijody, and the wh«>le 
of Hoainaiite, were erivekq>cil in dark- 
ness. Wo were guided entirely by his 
upper rt'gion, and follow td hiin ru 
1 ailvaiiced w'ith the resi, be- 
causel knew' that staying liehind would 
serve no ptirpcwe. Don't BupjWKe it 
was valour that led me on— <levil a bit. 
It waft rather the hliinl iinpttlsi* of in- 
sensibility which rushes to d^mger, 
without knowing what it is alKnit. I 
nishttl forwant as if the French were 
at toy heels. I w'as so cuiifusiHl that 
f verily bctievcil our men to lu* the 
enemy, and that I was endeavouring 
to get out of the way. XV e had nut 
proceeded far when I pertuived my 
uncle's head, coi ked hat and fiuihcr, 
which towered above the sinoki-, di.4. 
ap^wr like the snuiS’of a can<lle. 'I'he 

Colonel IS pone/' criwl Heveral voii’e^ : 
they were iiiistaken. It w«» only Bo- 
zinante that had bt^ii shot under him. 
He was extricated by two grenadiers, 
and got upon his legs in the twinkling 
uf all eye. lie did not wait to lie rc- 
mounud, but led the atuck on foot 
—rushing with such immense stridet 
towards the ibe, that his men could 
scarcely kc^p pace with him. All is 
over now,'* f thought, " the Colonel 
is taking to his heels, and why Aould 
not 1 do the same .^*' Still dkl 1, in mv 
stU})efactioti, sup^xise that the Frencfi 
were behind us, and that it was a duty 
to out of the way aa toon as pos- 
sible. I tlicrcfure redoubled my spml, 
but 1 never kt go the colour8«-Ddng 
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told that tho hoDonr of die regiment 
coneiaied in their preaervation. My 
uncle, long aa his atridea were, was 
l<^t behind. No sooner had I passed 
him than he shouted out, ** Well done, 
Tom ! There is a gallant boy ! You'll 
be promoted for tlual” The aoldiera 
who were advancing after me with 
fixed liayonetsi set up at the same time 
a cry of admiration. “ Hurrah for 
Kiisign Fogarty," resounded along the 
whole line. What the deuce," said 
1 to tnysclf, ** do the French 6|>eak 
English ? They are mocking my flight, 
no doubt, but I care notliing about 
it if I only get clear of their cursed 
clutches." So away 1 wctit, impro- 
ving my speed at every step, wlien all 
at once 1 was brought to a pull up, by 
cotniug in from of a forest of bayuuets, 
hristhug from a dense body of infan- 
try bciore me. 1 was cloi»e ujiou them 
ere 1 noticed my mistake: tfiey were 
thc‘ enemy, and stood prepared to re- 
eeive the shock of our soldiers who 
were coniiiiir up to meet them. What 
took place In re I know nut 1 ha\e 
merely a diiii rerollection of a 4lread- 
ful shuck iK'twtrn two bodies of men. 
1 M‘enud to be the ci'titre of a struggU' 
whtili 1 nsuf d. and wiu levelKd to the 
i arth by a violent blow on die temple. 
This is all that 1 saw of the battle of 
\\‘altrloo. 


*rhcre is htre a blank of sown* weeks 
in my eMstiiitv, I awoke as from a 
long s-lei p, imd found ui\M'If sin tvhed 
U}win a bed, in a da:kc:ied ehambor. 

A moment before 1 termed to be in 
the ir.idfl of slaughter; now I hiy in 
the 4}uioln(*hS of a sick-b^’d. 1 was 
certainly ill, for I felt w’eak iKyond 
ineasun*. and could scarcely turn u|K>n 
my couch. My head swam, a faint 
cloud floaccd lieforc me, and ringings 
anil whis(KTi]igs tell uiion my ears. 
On looking around more attentively, 
I percciveti a beautiful female fonii 
strait d beside me. 1 gazed ou her aa 
on a vision from heaven, and attcinpU 
ed to speak. Sihe observed my endea- 
vours, and, rising up, placed one slen- 
der Auger upon my lips, in token of 
silence. I reiieated uiy attempt at ut- 
terance, when site shook her head, 
ami whispered, with a smile of the 
most afFectionate tenderuesa, AV 
ffarltx jMts, mon ch4:r. Vous SUs rncotr 
imp faible** For some time I could 


do nothing but gM uC lUf Sfh 
paritiou. Her oountenaace wua Sift- 
ed up with the beauty not onljf oi 
form but of feeling ; and appeaiingt 
as she did, under aueh atiauge dt^ 
cumstanoea, she leemed to my waD«« 
dcriiig imagination more a creature of 
tile sky than of this earthly planet. 

Days ]MSBed, and 1 was stiU waited 
on by this ministering angel. She sat 
by tiie bedside, bathing my heated 
temples and administerinc nourish- 
ment. Nor was she the only one who 
performed such offices of kindness. A 
lady older than herself, and seemingly 
her mother, would frequently enter 
the room and lend her helping hand. 
1 had also the consciousness of being 
waited on by a physician, who came 
to visit me often during the day. At 
times, also, I ptreeiveri tlirough tSe 
thin curtains at the foot of the bed, 
the shadow of a tall military officer 
with a cocked hat, and a lofty feather 
which towered nlinost to the roof of 
the chamber. My senses rallied. 1 
bi'gau tu think correctly, and was at 
last by my gentle iiurae |>eniiitted to 
speak. I Vouml that both she and her 
mother were French, niid understood 
no other language. Fortunately I was 
well in that longue, by which 

means our intercourse was easy and 
figrt cable. Iti the course of ten days 
1 was permitted by the physician to 
sit up ; and it was then 1 was told by 
my kind attendants, in answer to my 
anxious inquiries, that I had been 
wounded in tlie battle of Waterloo, 
and Iwiged in their house by a strange 
English officer, who also resided there, 
but of whom tliey knew nothing. 

I now began to reflect whether my 
unc^^ was in die land of the living, 
and came to the melancholy conclu- 
bion, that he must bi* killed, or he 
would have msfle some inquiry after 
me, and doubtless found me out. 
Scarcely hod thebe painful ideas cros^ 
ed iny mind, when, the door of tlie 
chainW happeuiiig to be opened^ I 
heard shouts of laughter in a room 
apparently at some distance. ** Ex- 
cellent, ColoDch— Devilisli good — ha, 
ha ! — Here’s to your health in another 
bumper of your Burgundy.** These 
words I distinctly heard among the 
laughter, and knew diey couU come 
only from one source, viz., from some 
of the members of our mess. 1 waa 
right they wm not all dead ; and 
the Colonel still survived, to amuse 
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them his niii^adtenta^ and 
share with them hia wine. 

My unde was at last admitted to 
see me. He combined mightily of 
being kept out so long by the two la- 
dies and the medical attendant There 
was not the least alteration in his ap* 
jiearance since I last saw himj with 
the exception of his cocked-hat, which 
was somewhat battered about the tips, 
and his Hessians, which were begin- 
ning to look ratlicr tlie worse of the 
wear; bis reidmental coat gnd buck- 
skins were nearly as good as ever. Till 
1 introduccil him us my connexion, 
the ladies w'cre ignorant of his rela- 
tionship or degree. He understood 
nothing of French, and did not think 
it necessary to let it be known that he 
V.a8 my kinsman. He w'as the strange 
officer to whom they alluded, wlio hail 
caused me to be trans[)orte<] lutlier. 
The physician was a friend of bih own, 
belonging to anotlter regiment, and 
had been omplo}*ed by him to wait 
upon me during my illness. 

My uncle gave me a piece of infor- 
mation, which surprisixl me a good 
deal. 1 had been promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy for my good conduct. C^ai 
conduct indeed 1 It would be t<xi 
much to relate all the praises which 
he bestowed upon me. My valour he 
described as beyond all bidief. The 
act of leading on the regiment after he 
had been disinountcfl, and rushing 
forward with the colours in face of the 
enemy, be looked upon as one of die 
gallantest things ever done. He re- 
collected nothing to equal it, except 
an exploit once perfonned by himsrlf 
in India, when he run his sword down 
the throat of a boa constrictor, afUT 
his assistanta, twenty in number, took 
to flight. I leanied, moreover, that I 
was gazetted in the P'nglihh palters. 
The regiment, in truth, was prcHjd of 
its standard-b^rer ; and nothing was 
talked of among tlic men but the va- 
lour of Ensign Fowty. It appeared 
farther, from his discourse, that when 
1 approached the French line there 
was an immediate attempt made by 
Mouttseer to dispossess me of the co- 
ours. In this they would certainly 
have succeeded but for the coming up 
of our men, between whom and them 
a furious straggle eammenoed* The 
French resolved to take the standard, 
the British were determinod they 
should not. I was thus the centre of 
a fonflict, and gallantly, according to 


all accounts, did 1 demean myself in 
it ; holding the staff like the very de- 
vil, till one of the enemy gave me a 
blow oil die temple with the butt- end 
of his musket, and I lay for dead* 
My uncle, however, assured me, by 
way of consolation, that he thrust the 
fellow through with his swonl, who 
committed this assault upon my per- 
son. What became of me till afUT 
the battle, nobody knew. I was given 
over for lost ; but on searching for iny 
body, he iound me lying, with some 
sparks of life, among a li(‘ap of Hlaiii. 
With much difficulty, he man.iged to 
have me com eyed to ilrussels. am! lod- 
ged ill the houst' of a benevolent lady, 
who, with her daughter, were my coii- 
ptaut atteiiflants ever sina*. Such was 
the sum ofhi^ inionuation, u liiidi 
comiuunicait^ wttli agestieuLitiiri pe- 
culiar to himself. It iimy beadddl, 
that the griMier part of the regiment 
had by this time gone on to Faris, but 
he had obiriuud permission from tiu* 
i’ominander-iji-t.hicf to stay where he 
was till iny recovery- Sever was 
praise hss deserved, or more ahsiirdly 
obtaviiisl, than mine. The very men- 
tion of it became loatnsome to me; 
but, as cniifcsaing the true state of 
things woa)<i serve no puqxisi*, 1 kept 
it to myself. 

1 was now heartily tired of a niili- 
t.ir> life, and resolvwi to ipiit the anu y. 
Indeed, 1 wuuM have Ini'ii obliirt'd xo 
do so, as my right arm \va>^ materially 
injured, one of the bones h:«ving bivii 
broken during the huttl", hut in what 
inainior 1 never Cfuild h jrn. For this 
1 obtained a (HUj>ion, whieli, with my 
half psy, I conceived sufticieiit for all 
my wants. My uncle a!>o rc^olvtil itj 
sell out and retire. Thus he did. rhne 
months afur n^tuniiiig to Ireland. 
But before bidding tulicu to tlie t Con- 
tinent, an event took place which 1 
must nu iition— 1 to4ik a wiiV to my* 
stdf. The reader will probably think 
of the b(*autiful creature, whose prt'- 
Since first gretted my return to sen- 
sation in the sick chamber; it was 
indeid she. 1 had no merit in lo- 
ving her, as anybody who saw her 
would have done the saiui* thing ; but 
I of course was bound to her by a 
thousand ties of a more attractive na- 
ture tliaii usual. She was both a Pro- 
tesunt and an anti-Honapartist ; and 
we werejoiiiLM) togetherin the Luther- 
an church of St Etienne, at Bruiwels, 
my uncle givirg away the bride. 1 
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(laremy slie was vef7 fond of me ; she 
was, at least, proud of fitting ao va- 
liant a man for her husband. 

Shortly after our marriage, we went, 
in company with the ('oloiiel, to Eng- 
land, and fnim thence to Ireland. Illy 
uncle heaiutecl for sometime, whether, 
ns he was a bachelor, he would take 
up house himself, or live with my 
father in Dublin, or with me. The 
former was too dull and monotonous 
a life for him, and he soon therefore 
laid t!ie idea aside. Ife would ha%*e 
liked very wvll to live with his sister, 
hut unfortunately iny father's ways 
of thiikkingarid his were so dissimilar, 
that there w'js no prosjK*ct of their 
harmoniaiiuz u»gether, the former be- 
ing Whig'j:ish in his principles, and 
the Colonel a staunch Tory. He, 
lh*-»eforc, resolved to ensconce himself 
iiiuler iny nnif. ] forgot to say, that, 
the WL'tli alter our arrival, he made 
me a present of two thousand yiouiids. 

It is now ten years since tht*si' events 
haxetuken place. My pretty Louise 
and I live very happily together, anti 
she now speaks Kn^liKii ai^well .as her 
n.itive tongue. We have a couple* of 
till.* btiys and a handsome girl — quite 
as many cliildren as a unlttary man 
has anj’ occasion for. The Colonel 
lately inade his will, in which he has 
leCt the whole of his property, with 


the excq>tion of aome amaU legMiea, 
to me and my two aona. He taya I 
must firovide for my daughter aa I 
think proper. Among the oountnr* 
people round about— for we live in toe 
country, six miles to the north of Bel- 
fast — ^he is much liketl. He is attU the 
Squinting ('olonel of the children* 
whom he Roinetimes amuses, by grin- 
ning in tlieir facet, and telling fright- 
ful stories. The fanners around think 
him a man of prodigious valour— as 
he undoubtedly is— and stare wound- 
ily at his extraordinary exploits in In- 
dia, which he still relates with unim- 
paired humour and veracity. He is* 
in fact, a favourite with everybody, 
and with none more than my wife and 
children. His mind is a perfect store- 
house of military marvels, which my 
boys are perpetually urging him to re- 
late. It is, indeed, delightful to see 
the young rogues staring, wonder- 
struck at the old gentleman, while he 
is ]>ouring forth u|)on their imagina- 
tions his miraculous deeds. Sotnetimea 
we have a visit from such of our meaa- 
mHt(*s as survive — and then the old 
affiir of “ Capital, Colonel— devilish 
gtHkl," is sure to he renewed, as when, 
ten or elevi^n years before, we sat at 
the regimental tabic. 

A Modehn Pytiiagorcah* 


raOM Tin: ACTOIIIOGUAPHY of MAKifIC W'Airil. 

DCNJie ON Till. CAkrET. 

** It's no in titles, nor in rank— 

It*s m> in wealth, like Loii'ori bank, 

'I'o purchase peace and rest ; 

IrN no in making murklc matr— ^ 

It’s no ill book«»— it*s no in lear, 

'I'u iiiuke us truly blest.'* 

Burns. 

lie had been at Dominie Thresliitn's 
for four year, he had learned to road 
Barrie's Collection nemaist as well aa 
tile maister could do for his lugs; and 
was u]> to all manner of accounts, from 
simple addition and themaltiplieation 
table, up to vulgar fractions, and a* 
the lave of them. 

At the yearly examine o* tlieacbool- 
rooin by the iTcsbytcry and Maiater 
Wiggic, he aye sat at the bead of the 
form, and never failed getting a dip 
on the head and a sAeen carviet. 
Them that are faithen will no won- 


It is a maist wonderfu' thing to the 
e c of a philokiipher^ to make observa- 
tion hoo youth get up, notwithstaml- 
ing ull the duiits and tumbles of in- 
fancy — to say nacthing of the s|min- 
ing- brash and the teeth-cutting ; and 
to behold the vccMblc changes that 
the course of a few years produces. 
Keep us «'! it seeineil but yestinrday 
to me, when Benjie, a wee bit smout 
o' a wean, wi* lang linty locks and 
docket petticoats, toddilet but and ben, 
wi' a coral gumstick tied round his 
waist wi* a bit knittin : and now, after 
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der that thia mide me u prond as a 
peacock ; but when they asktt hia 
name, and tiiiid whaae son he wasy 
then the matter seemed to cease be- 
ing a business of wonder^ as naebodj 
could suppose that an only bairn, bom 
to me in lawful wedlock, cotild be a 
dull. Folk’s cleverness — at least 1 
should think sae— lies in their pows ; 
andy that allowed, Bei^ie’a waa a gey 
droU ane, being of the maist remark* 
aUe sort of a mape ye ever seed ; but, 
what is mair till the purpose baith 
here and hereaifter, he waa a real gude- 
hearted callant, though as sharp as a 
hawk and as gleig as a needle. Every- 
body that bail the smallest gumption 
prophesied that he would be a real 
clever aue ; nor could we grudge tliat 
we took pains in his rearing — he ha- 
ving been like a sucking- turkey, or a 
hot- bouse plant, frae far away, delicate 
in the constitution— when we saw that 
the debt was likely to be |)aid with 
bank-interest, and that, by bis un- 
common cleverality, the callant was 
likely to be a credit to our family- 

MoJiy and lang were the debates 
atweeu his fond mitber and me, what 
trade we wad breed him up to, for the 
matter now became serious, Benjte 
being in bis thirteenth year; and, 
tho* a wee bowed in the near leg, frae 
a suppleness aboot his knee-joint, ne- 
vertheless as active as a hatter, and tit 
forony calling whatsomever under the 
sun. Ac thing 1 bad determined in 
my ain mind, and that was, that he 
should never wi' my wull cwg abroad* 
The gentry are nae doubt plieeloso- 
phers encugh to bring up their bairns 
tike sheep to the slaughter, and dis- 
patch them as cadics to Bengal and 
the Cap of Gude Hope as s^une as 
they’re grown up ; when, lo and lie- 
holu, the first news they hear o’ them 
is in a letter, scaled wi’ black wa\, tell- 
ing bow they deed o’ the liver com- 
plaint, and were buried by six blacka 
twa hours after. 

That was ac tiling settled and seal- 
ed, so nae mair needs be said about 
it; yet, notwithstanding of Nanse’s 
being satisfied that the spaewife was a 
deceitful gipsy, perfectly untrostwor- 
^ ^y, she wad aye hae a Bnger in the 
«^^e, and try to perswade me in a coax- 
ing way^. “ Tin sure," she wad say, 
** ane in half an e’e may see that our 
son jficnjte has just the jphysog of an 
admiral. It's a great shame contra- 
dicting nature/* 


" Po, no," ufiswered I, “ woman, 
ye dinim ken what ye’ro saying. i)u 
ye imagine Uiai, if ho were made a 
set-admiral, we could ever live to hao 
ony comfort in the son of our bosom ? 
Wad he no, think ye, be oblei^ed with 
his ship to sail the salt seas, thro’ foul 
weather and fair ; and, when be met 
the French, to light, hack, and hew 
them down, liih and limb, with gra|ie- 
shot and cutlass ; till, some unfortu- 
nate day or ither, after having lost a 
leg and an arm in the service, be is 
fi^ed as dead as a door-nail, wi' a cut 
and thrust ower the crown, by some 
furious rascal that saw he was off his 
guard, glowring wi* his blind e'e aii- 
ither way.— Yc speak havers, Naiise ; 
what are a* the honours o’ this warld 
wortli ? No worth this pinch of snuff 
1 have atweeii my finger and tbund>— 
no worth a IxHile, if we never saw our 
Betijie again, but be was uyv ranging 
and rampaging far abroad, slioddirig 
human blood ; and when we could only 
aye dream about him in our slrep, 
as ane that was wandering night and 
day blindfold down the lang, dark, 
lampless avenue o* destruction, and 
destined never more to veesit Dul- 
ketth again, excerpt wi* a woodrn 
stump and a brass virl. or to have hia 
head blawn afi' his Khutilders, must 
high, like ingan peel trigs, wf some 
explowding earthquake of combusti- 
ble gunpowtber. — (’a’ in the laddie, I 
say, and see what be wad like to be 
btmsell/* 

Nanse ran but the bouse, and 
straightway brought Benjir, that was 
playing at the bwls, ten by tlie In^ 
and horn. I had gotten a glaxs, 
my speeritwas tip. " Sund 
I said ; ik njie, look me in the fan', 
and tell me what trade wad like to 
be." 

Trade," answered Beiijie, 1 w;ul 
like to be a gentleman." 

Dog on it, it wan mair than I couJil 
thole, and 1 saw that his mother had 
spoiled him ; so, tho* I aye likit to gie 
him wholesome reproof ratlier than 
lift my liand, I broke through this 
rule in a couple of hurries, and gied 
him siccan a yerk in tlie cheek wi* 
the loof o' my hand, aa made. I'm 
sure, his lugs ring, and tent kirn do- 
zing to the door like a pine. 

** Ye see that," said 1, as the laddie 
gaed lien tlie house wliingiiig ; ye 
see what a kettle o' Mi ye hoe made 
o'l r 
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Weel, weel/' answered Nauae, a less, he talcs the inemable eoinplaint 
wee stardeil hy my strong deocesive o* a broken beaiti apd ia baried oat 0 * 
way o* managingt yc ken best, and, the gate, in some bit strange comer 6* 
1 fancy, maun uk* the matter your the Idrk-yanl/* 
ain way. But ye can hae nae earthly ** Stop, stop, guderoan,** cried Nanse, 
old<?ction to making him a lawer’s ad« half grretin^ tbat'a an awfu* bnsi- 
vocatt?’* nm; but I daursay it’s ower true. 

1 wad see him hanged Arst/* an- But mightna we breed him a docUnr? 
swereil I. Whnt? do you imagine It seems they have unco proiim, and, 
1 wad set a son o’ mine to lie a Sherry as he's sae clever, be might come to 
offidier, ganging about ruiiipaging be a graduit." 
through the Cimiitry, taking up Aefs ** Doaor,” answered I— '^Kav,kay, 
and rubbers, and suH|»iciou» cliaractcrs let tliat flee slick i’ the wa*, it s a’ ye 
wi' wauf looks, and watir clacs ; ex- l^n aboot iu If yc was only aware o’ 
poseil to all manner of evil communi- what doctors bad to do and see, atween 
cation from liacl company, in the way dwining weans and crying wives, ye 
o' business ; and rouping out puir wad hae thoebt twice afore ye let that 
creatures, that canna And wherewithal out. IJoo do ye think our callant has 
to pay their lawful debts, at the Cross, a heart within him to look at folk 
by warrant o’ the Sherry, wi’ an auld bluiding like sheep, or to sew up cuttit 
chair in ae hand, anti an eevory ham- throats wi' a silver needle and silk 
incr in the icher. Siccaii a sight wad thread, as I wad stitch a pair o’ trow- 
lie the death o' inc.” sers ; or to trepan out pieces o’ dour- 

** What think ye then o' tlie preach- ed sknlls, Ailing up tiie hole wi' an 
ing line ?" a^kii Nuiise. iron plate ; and pull teeth, maybe tlie 

** The preiichiiig line !" quo* I — only ones left, out o' auld women's 
** Na, na, thac'll never tlo. No that heads, and sac on, to say naething 
I want for ministers, wha are of rampaging wd* dark lanterns, and 

the servants o* the Most lligii ; but double- tweel dreadnoughts, aboot 
the II uth is, that unless ye hae great gouaty kirk-vards, amang huinlock 
friens and parrousge o' the like o' the and lang nettles, the haill night ower, 
Duke doun by, or tlie Marquis o' l^ou- like spunkie — shoving the dead cor|i- 
don up by, or sic like, ye may preach sea, winding-sheets and a', into corn- 
yoursell as hoarse as a corbie, frae sacks, and boiling their tones, after 
.'itiite to Januar, afore onybody will they have dissectit a' the red flesh aif 
Hsy, ' hae, puir man, there's a kirk.’ them, into a big caudron, to get out 
And if nae kirk casts u|>— which is the marrow to mak* drogs of 
mair nor likely — what can a young ** Eh, stop, stop, Mansie!" cried 
prototiuner ttirii his hand till r lie Xanse, handing up her hands, 
has learned nae trade, m he can iiei- Xa," contiiiueil 1, ** but it'a atrue 

ihcr work nor want, lie daurna dig bill — it’s as true as ye're sitting there, 
nor delve, even thouch he were able. And do yc think that ony ycarthly 
or he wad be iMuled by the cuff o' the comiK naation, either goupiiis o' gowd 
neck afore his lietUra in the General by way o' fees, or yellow chariots to 
Asiuniibly, for having the impudence ride in, wi' a black servant sticking up 
to go fur to be so bold aa dishonour ahint, like a aign ower a tobacconist s 
the claith ; and though he may get <loor, can ever inak up Air the loss of 
his bit (lira hall' a guiuey whih^, for a niaii’s having a' his feelings searetl 
holding forth in some hit country kirk, to iron, and liia soul made into whun- 
10 a wtoen Nhepherds and their dongs, static, yea, into the nether-millstane, 
when tne niiiiister biinstdl, staring in hy being airt and fiairt in sic dark and 
the fat o' gude living and little wark, devilish ahoini nations ? Gac away wi* 
is lying ill of a bile fever, or has the siccan downright nonsense. Hearken 
gout in his muckle tae, yet be has aye to my wonls, Xaiiae, iny dear. The 
the meeseries o' uniMTtainty to encouu- happiest man is he that can live quiet- 
ter, his coat grows tore in the cuffs, ly and soberly on the earnings o' his 
greasy in the nock, and brown atween industry, pays his day and wav, works 
the shouthers ; his jaw-banes get lang not only to win the bread o' Ufe for 
and lank, his een sunk, and Ins head liis wife and weans, but because he 
gray wi' vexation, and wdiat the wise kens that idlcset is sinful ; ki'cps a 
SMiloiiuin calls “ hope deferred ho, pure heart towards lioil and man ; 
at lang and lost, rriendlcs.H and penny- and caring not hw ilu* fashion of this 
Voi. XXI. ' K 
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world, departs ftom It in the boup of 
pnffing, throng the merits of his 
Ke«k«nier, to s hetter/* 

Ye are right after a*/' said Xaiiae, 
gieing roe a pat on the Mouther ; and 
finding wha was her roaisler as weel 
SB spoose — 111 wad it become me to 
gang Ibr to gie advice to roy betters. 
lUc* your wiw in the business, gude^ 
man ; and if ye dinna mak’ him an 
Admirri, just mak' him what ye Uke." 

Now is the time, tliocht I to myscll, 
to carry my point, dnding the drappt* 
kie I had ta'en wi' Donalil M^Nau|^ 
ton, in settling hisaocount for die gmii 
jacket, sdll working in my noddle, and 
gieing me a power o' words equal to 
Mr Blotister tiie Caineronian preacher, 

now is the time, for I still saw the 
nnleavenetl prideo’ womankind wham- 
bling within her, like a ser|N«nt thalhas 
gotten a knock on the pow, and hetni 
cast down, but not destroye<1 ; so, ta- 
king a hearty snuff out of iny l^x, and 
drawing it up first sc nostril, then an- 
ither, sync flighting my finger and 
thumb on my breck-knees, What 
think ye/* sai^ I, of a sweep ? Were 
itnot'for getting their faces blackit 
like savagesi a sweep is no siccan a bad 
trade after a*; though, to be sure, 
nnging down lums six stories high, 
head fmremost, and landing upon the 
soles o' their feet upon tne hearth- 
ttane, like a kitling, is no just sae 
pleasant." Ye observe, it was only to 
throw cauld water on the unthrifty 
dame o' a^inither's pride that I said 
this, and to pull down uppish ness frura 
its heathenish temple in die heart, 
head foremost So I lookit till her, to 
hear hoo she wad come on. 

Havers, havers,” said Nansc, bir- 
alng up like a cat afore a colley. 
" Sweep, say ye ? 1 wad sooner sciiid 
him up wi* Lunanli to the man o* the 
moon ; or see him banished, shackicHl 
nedc and heels, to Botany Bay.” 

** A weel, a weel,” answcrcil I, 
** what notion bae ye o' the paokinaa 
line? We could fiU his box wi' nee- 
dles and prins, and tape, ami hanks 
o' worsted, and penny toummeli, at a 
mua' expense ; and, pittin a stick in 
his hand, send him abroad intil die 
wide world to push his fortune.” 

*X1ia wife lookit dumbfoundered* 
Howaomever — Or breed him a row- 
ley*puley man,” oontinued 1, " to trail 
aboot die country frequenting fairs ; 
.and dozing thro' the streets selling 
pimny cakes to weans, out o' a basket 
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riung round tho neck wf a leather 
•trap, and parliamenta, and quality, 
brown and white, and snaps weel pep- 
pered, and giiigebread nits, and sae 
on. Tile trade is no a bad ane, if 
creatures wad only learn to he care- 
fu'.” 

** Mansie Waiich, Mansie Waucb, 
hae ye gaue out o* yere wuts," cried 
Nanae,— are ye really serious?” 

I saw what I was aboot, so gacd on 
without pretending to mind her.— 
“ Or what ss^ ye to a penny-pie- 
man? 'l&gs. It's a coscy birth, and 
anc that gars the cappers birl down. 
What's tne expense of a bit daigh, 
half an ounce weight, pirled rounii 
wi' the knuckles into a case, and fill- 
ed half fu' o* salt and water, wi* twa 
three nips o' braxy float tng aboot in't ? 
Just naething ava ; — and consifler on 
a winter night, when icc-shockles arc 
hinging frac the tiles, uml stamachs 
relish what is warm and tasty ; what 
a sale tbir}' can get, if they gang aboot 
jingling their little liell, and keep the 
genuine article ! Then ye ken, in the 
afternoon, he can show that he has 
twa strings to his bow ; and hac u 
wbeen kuktes, either new bakcfl for 
IcdditV tea-parties, or the yesterday's 
auld sliopkc‘C|>ers het up V the c*on 
again, — whicti is all to ae pur|K>se/* 

** Are ye really in yi>ur seven na- 
tural senses,— or can 1 lieheve my am 
een? I could inai&tly imagine Home 
warlock liad thrown glamour into 
them,” said Naiibc, staring me broad 
in the face. 

Tak a gude look, gudewife, for 
secing's believing/' quo* 1 ; and then 
coDt'iRuod, without drawing breath oi 
bridle, at lull birr— 

** (Ir if the baking lineflocKtia please 
ye, what say ye in binding him 
larly to a man-cook r There he'll mv 
life in ill its variorums. Losli ka*p 
us a', what an insight into the Ni*crets 
of roasting, hrandering, frying, boil- 
ing, baking, and brewing — miiaing o* 
geese's craigs — hacking the necks o' 
dead chickens, and cutting out the 
tongues o' leeving turkics. 'fhen 
what a steaming o* fat soup in the 
noatrila ! and siccan a oollecikm o' 
fine smells, as wad persuade a man 
that lie could dll his stomach ihrti' 
his nose ! Nae weailiercaa reach such 
cattle: it may he a Btorm of snaw, 
twenty feta deep, or an even-dottii 
|iour o* rain, waMiing the very cats afl' 
the houho-taps; wneii a weaver 'u 
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shividritig at bis loom, wi' not a drap 
o' bluid at his finger naila, and a tai* 
lor, like mvaelf, aae numb jiri' eauld. 
tliat ingtead o' diiTing the needle thro 
the claith, he broguea it ihro' hie atii 
thaiBb— then, fifint a hair cm they : 
but, standing beside a ranting, roar* 
ing, parrot-^ fire, in a white apron, 
and a gingham jaeket, they poi;r sauce 
c»ut o’ ac pan into anitlier, to suit the 
taste of my lord this^ and my laily 
that, turning, by their legerdemain, 
fisli into fowl, and fowl into flesh ; till, 
in Uie laiig run, man, woman, and 
wean, a* chew and champ away , with* 
out kenning mair wh.it they are eat* 
ing, tlian ye ken the day ye'll din;, or 
whether the Witch o’ Endor wore a 
deiiiety falderal, or a manco petti* 
eoat.” 

Weel,” cried Xansc, half rising 
to gang ben the house, I’ll sit nae 
langer to hear ye gabbling nonsense 
like a mag|)ie. Mak lleiijic what ye 
like ; but Ye’ll mak me greet the ecu 
out o’ iny tuad." 

** I ioofy aiul fairly,”Bai(l I ; Xanse, 
sit still like a wuiiiaii, and hear me 
out so, gieiiig her a jial on the shou- 
tliu', she sat her ways doun, and 1 re- 
sumed my discourse. 

“ Ye've heard, gudewife, frae Ben* 
jie s ain mouth, that he has made up 
hi.s mind to follow out the traile o' a 
gentleman ; wlm’s putteii sic outra- 
geous notions in his bead, I'm sure 
I’ll no preti'ini to guess at. 1 Living 
never myself been aboon daily bread, 
and constant wark — when 1 could get 
it — 1 daurna presume to s|)cak from 
experience ; but this I can say, from 
having some acquuintauces in the line, 
that of all easy hies, commend me to 
that of a gentleman's gemienian. It's 
true he’s caa’d a flunky, wliich does 
nae. sound quite dtc thing ; but what 
o' that ? what's in a name ? pugh ! it 
iloosna signify n hawlK^c — no, nor that 
pinch o' 811 ufl': for, (^f we descend to 

S artioulars, we're a' flunkies thegi- 
ler, except his Majesty on the throne* 
—Then William Pitt is his flunky—* 
and half o’ the House o’ I’oramons are 
his flunkies, doing what he bids tliem, 
right or wrong, and no daiirlng to din* 
obey orders, no, lor the hair in their 
heads— then the Vearl waits on my 
lAM-d Dcuk — Sir something waits on 
I^rd somebody— and his tenant, Mr 
so and so, waits on him— and Mr so 
and so has his butler — and the hutliT 
has his flunky— and Ihu shoeblack 


brushes tho flimky V jackelHHUid oifi 
ou. Weallhingat aneaaidm^atail* 
like a rope o* ingaiia— oo ye obsenre, 
that ony sic oldection, in tne sight of 
a pheelosopher like our wadu 

weigh a straw's weight. 

** I'hen consider, for a moment,-— 
just consider, gudewife, what compa* 
ny a flunky is every day ta'en up wi', 
standing behint the chairs, and help- 
ing to clean plates and porter ; and 
the manners be canna help learning, 
if he is in the smallest gleg in the up- 
tak, so that, when out o’ livcYv, it is 
the toss un o’ a bawbee, whetner ve 
find out tiie difference between tne 
man and the master, lie learns, in 
fact, everything. He learns French, 
—he learns dancing, in all its branch- 
es,— he learns hoo to gie boots the fi- 
nishing polish, — ^Ite learns lioo to play 
at cairtU, as if he had been bom and 
bred a yearl,— he learns, from pouring 
the bottles, the names of every wine 
brewed abroad,— he leanis hoo to 
brush a coat, so that, after sax months* 
tear and wear, anc without bpeutades 
wad imagine it had only gotten tho 
finishing stitch the Saturday night 
afore,— and he leanis to play on the 
llnU‘, and the spinit, and the piaiiy, 
and the fiddle, and the bagpipes, and 
to sing all manner o' saoj^, and to 
skirl, full gallop, wi’ sicb a pith and 
birr, that though he was to lose his 
precious eye*siglit wi* the sma -uox, or 
a flash o' forkit lightning, or fall down 
a three*8tory stair dead drunk, and 
smusli his legs to siccan a degree that 
baitli of them nquetYed to be cuttit 
aff!; aboon tlu- knees, half an hour after, 
sae far a' right and weel— for he could 
just tear aff his shouthcr-knot, and 
luak a iH'rfect fortune — in the ac case, 
in being led frac door to door by a 
ragged laddie, wi’ a string at the but- 
ton-hole, playing, * Ower the Border,* 
^ the Hen’s ^lorch,* * Donald M*Dc^ 
nald,* * Jenny Nettles,* and sic like 
grsiul tunes, on the elatonct ; or, in 
the ither case, in being drawn frac 
town to town, and frae door to door, 
on a hurdle, like a lord, haruessed to 
four dogs of all colours, at the rate of 
twa miles i’the hour, exclusive of stop- 
pages. — What say yc, gudewife?'* 

Nanse gied a inournfu’ look, as if 
she was friclitcd I had grown demen- 
ti!, ami only said, Tak your ain way, 
gudeinan ; yese get your ain way for 
inc, I fancy." 

Scciug htr in tliis Ciirritiau state o’ 
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I detennined at anee to 
kot the luul on the head, and pit an 
and to the hatll bualnees aa I intend* 
ad. ** Now, NanM,” quo* I, “ to come 
to akae quarten wi' ye, tdl me ean* 
didiy and aerioudy wnat ye think of 
a baraer ? Every ane maun allow it's 
a canny and coeie trade." 

** k barber that sharca bearda!" 
aud Kanae. “ Od, Mansie, ye’re sure- 
ly nun gyte. Ye're aurely joking me 
a’ me time." 

** Joking !" answered I, smoothing 
down my chin, which was geyan 
rough, — Joking here or joking there, 
1 ahoudna think the settling of an only 
haim, in an honourable way o’ doing 
fora' the days o’ his natural life, is ony 
joking business. Ye dinna kt-ii what 
ye’re saying, woman. Barbers ! 
to turn up your nose at barbers ! did 
ever leeving hear sich nonsense ; bur, 
to be surcy ane can blame naeb<Mly if 
they speak to the best o’ tiieir experi* 
ence. I’ve heard tell o' bar bets, wo« 
man, about London, that raid up this 
street, and down that ither stn^ in 
coaches aud four, jumping out toOfery 
ane that halloo’d to them, sharping 
razors baith on stane and strap, at the 
ransom of a penny the pair ; and sha- 
ving aff men’s beards, whiskers and a’, 
stoop and roop, for a three- ha’pence. 
Speak o' barbent ! it’s all ye ken about 
it Commend me to a safe employ- 
ment, and a profitable. They may gic 
others a nick, and draw blood, but 
catch them hurting themsells. They 
are no exposed to cauldsand rheuma- 
tics, fnit east winds and rainy wea- 
ther; for they sit, in white aprons, 
plaiting hair into wigs, for auM folks 
that hae bell-pows, or making false 
curls forlcddies, that wad fain like to 
1(kA: smart in the course o' nature* 
And then they gang from house to 
house, like gentlemen, in the room- 
ing ; cracking wi' MaisUf this, or Sla- 
dam that, as they soap their chins wi’ 
scented-soap, or put their hair un in 
marching order either for kirk or play- 
house. Then, at their leisure, when 
they’re no thraiig at bame, they can 
cut corns to the gentry ; or gic plough- 
men's heads the bicker-cut fora penny. 


and tlie hair into the bargain, for stuff- 
ing diairs wi'; and, between us, wha 
kens — mony a rottencr ship has come 
to land— %ut that some genty Misi^ 
ftnd o’ plays, pv^ms, and novels, may 
fancy our Benjie, when he is gieing 
her rod hair a twist wi’ the torturing 
irons, ami rin away w^ him, amaist 
whether he wull or no, in a stound o' 
unbearable love !" 

Here making an end o' my dis- 
course, and halting to draw breath, I 
lookit Nanse braid in the face, as much 
as to say, ** Contradict me if you 
daur,” and, What think ye o’ that 
now?” — The man is no worth his 
lugs that allows his wife to be master ; 
and being by all laws, divine and hu- 
man, the head o’ the house, I aye made 
a rule o' keeping my putt gude. To 
be candid, howsomever, I must take 
leave to confess, that Nanse being a 
reasonable woman, gied me but few 
opportunities o' exertmg my authority 
in this way* As in other matters, she 
soon cam, on xt fleclion, to see the pro- 
priety of what I hail Wen saying and 
setting furth. Besides, she had siccuii 
a mitherly affection towards oar bit 
callant, that sending him abroad wad 
hae been the death o’ her. 

To be sure, since thae days— which, 
alas, and woe's me ! are no yestt rday 
now, as my grey hair aiid wninkled 
brow but ower visibly remind me— 
sich ops and downs have taVn place 
in the commercial world, that the bar- 
ber line has been cli]»iK’d of its iwofits 
and shaved close, from jiamoiic com- 
petition amang its members, like a’ 
the lave. Amaiig ither things, hair- 
powther, which was used frac the 
sweep on the lum-head to the king on 
the tnrone. Is only now in fashion wi' 
I/Ords o’ Session, and vah-de-sham- 
hies ; and pigtails have bi^n nit aff 
from the face o* the earth, root and 
branch. Neverth«*li'ss, as I have ta'en 
occasion to mak obM^rvation, the foun- 
dations of the cutting and shaving line 
arc as sure as that o' the everlasting 
rocks; beards being likely to roughen, 
and hinuh to nfjuirc polling, as lang 
as wood grow.s and water rins. 
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Foh tlirec years past have we been 
pining away tor the appearance of a 
new Cockney. 'i*licre cannot be a 
greater iniatake in legislation than to 
scout the employineiit of machinery 
in inilicting torture on a criminal* 
*i*(frturc inflicted previous to oonvic- 
tion, and with a view to confession, 
with or without any complicated mo* 
f’iiinery, is in all cases, even Cockney 
ones, indefensible, alike on the ground 
of expediency, justice, and mercy, 
but the torture inflicted after convic- 
tion, and without any view, either 
prosiM'Ctive or retT08[)ective, to confes- 
sion, — iu all cases, especially Cuckni*y 
ones, is, with or without any coinph- 
caiiHi machinery, detenaible, alike on 
the ground of expciticncy, justice, and 
iiicTcy. The knout ! What a mul- 
titude of associations are comprehend- 
ed in that formidable monosyllable! 
I'u spare the pity of the Public, we 
gag the culprit in his agony, so that 
he may not groan at the expense of 
other pt'ople's Inimanity. The sight 
of tile bare bleeding liack, striped 
aii<l starred like the American eiisigu, 
blioi'ks the seiihibility of the 8|ieciator, 
and he asks, what has been the cul- 
prit's criiiu'? Cockney istii — aggravated 
by being habit and repute a C'tKrkncy 
— is the answer — and the benevolent 
querist is satisfied that the wounds 
should be healed by the sharpish up* 
plication of soaring and salt* 'i'he 
]iuiiishiiieiit is metcfl to the crime — 
ayd as n funnatioti, which is but one 
ofjihc ends of punishment, is iu such 
a vase tu ai ly ho{>cless, it docs not seem 
lo 'Ute said briicvolctit sfiectatur a mat- 
ter ot iiiiieh consei^ucnce whether the 
kiiouit'd live or die. better. ]>eT haps, 
on the wluilt*, both for hiiuseJi and Uie 
public, that he die. There is then 
one Cockney fewer in the country — 
and It Ls possible that his place may 
be supplied hy a man. 

Our hearts leajied within us at the 
name Thomas Hood, lauded as we 
saw it by many whose laus is shame. 
Our eyes waxtnl red with wrath, and 
we laid our hand on the knout, as it 
iiei>ended with blood-stained thong 
from a jKg on the rack of the Sanctum. 
Thomas, too, instead of bobiii, aoemecl 


to ut a shocking aggnvatioB of gtlUt> 
in a person with the surname of Hdodt 
On mutton instead of deer nmafc 
Thomas Hood feed ; and we swore to 
immolate him to the offended majesty 
of the shade of the glorious outlaw in 
merry Slierwood. 

but what a bitter disappointment ! 
Thomas Hood, so far from deserving 
to be knouted to death, or sent with 
his stripes into Siberian ulcnee, turns 
out to W a most admirable fellow— 
quiteof theright kidney — ^with a warm 
heart — asound head — a humour quaint 
and original— ailisposition amiable and 
facetious — ^a boon companion, worthy 
to 'be carried by proclaniation or 
atomic an honorary member of the 
Xox-Ambrostal club. 

it is a sad trial to an old friend to 
return the knout to its peg, innocent 
of Cockney blood, on an occasion when 
delusive hope had whis|»ered into our 
ear assurance of its immediate fnrra- 
tionsik N ever was ;i knout in a more nou- 
rishing condition. The handle is speck- 
aiid-span new — its thoug strength- 
ened in the few places where it bad 
been corroded with gore— and the edg- 
es (the flat is sufficiently sharp), ra- 
ther thiniii&h through attrition, have 
undergone a thorough repair. Three 
HtrijYes to a Hunt — four to a HazUtt !— 
the i'oekney is not who could sustain 
a dozen and live. 

Wc do not deny, therefore, that we 
felt, at first, strongly tempted to knout 
Mr I ioo<l, in spito of his manifest man- 
hood ; but ('hristopher himself, who 
was smoking u cigar at the time in the 
jSanciuin, calUd out lustily to ua to 
lay aside our Whims and Chidhies with 
forty original designs, and welcome, 
with a beany shake of the hand, the 
Londoner to Edinburgh. 

Such is our excessive iniorance, that 
to know it would itself be a very con- 
siderable stock of knowledge. Its es« 
tent, wc confess, is owing partly to our 
natural incapacity, and partly to our 
local habitation, and partly, perhaps, to 
imr very name. 01 our iiatural iiica- 
imcity, it wuuH he unfeeling and in- 
delicate ill us to say much ; but of our 
loi*al habitation and our name, the 
more tlut is said the better. The 
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4i Whim 

Inith iB> that tbit Scotland of oun is 
a tno«t outlandiah place. You might 
almoataa well be tlte Man in the Moon 
atoncejaalieeiiiEdinbuigh. Devil the 
ooe thii^ that may be going on in the 
literary or beau-raonde worlds can you 
hear or aee in thia Metro^kj till 
all the leat of mankind have got sick 
of it» and it ia as old as a thouiand 
hilla. We aiotoofarNorch. How the 
Manime continues to oondnct itself, 
itt the very midst of the universal ig- 
norance of its editor and contributors, 
is an enigma which would have turn- 
ed the tables on the Sphinx, and for- 
ccd her to have recourse in despsir to 
a solution of arsenic. Humlrcds— 
thousanda— -tensof thousands of boidcs, 
well worthy, as we have been assured 
by competent ju^es in the southern 
regions of thia i^nd, of being read 
through and through— -have been pub- 
Ikhed in London during tlie last so- 
lar year — the very titles of which are 
no more known to us than the titles 
of tlie Ashantee aristocracy. The 
nastry-oooks, and the trunk-makeniof 
England, are happy in their ggnera- 
iioiL In Seotlano, their demand is 
greater tlum the supply — ^for Mr Mc- 
Culloch*! works alone, muJUpliecl 
though they be by four, five, or ten, 
do not suffice, and so far from occa- 
Booing a glut, there is still, we un- 
derstand, a demand for them in the 
Tart and Trunk markets ; and the 
Economist has undertaken to furnish 


mid OddUia, CJan. 

by the Globe and Traveller, an amu- 
ling caricature, in which moat of the 
watch-words of dilfoent sects and par- 
ties are personified with much etPect 
and great impartiality. Occasionally 
there k something of hardness and 
stififbeaa in the execution ; but in fer- 
tility, variety, and ingenuity of inven** 
tioD, it reminds one (and it is the 
highest praise tliat can be bestowed on 
auch a work) of Hogarth." Now, al- 
though the Globe and Traveller be a 
Whig print, and therefore, doubtless, 
full of all hatrcfl and uncharitableness 
towards our dear Maga, she, sweets 
tempered Tory, regards with a kind 
eye the Globe and lVavt'1]t*r, and 
wishes him a still wider circulaticm. 
His occasional criticisms are clever and 
acute — and what k better, just — as in 
this case we believe they arc — so, pray, 
Mr Hood, let us have the Progress of 
Cant in our next inunthlv parivl. 

Mr Hood has taste, fiH*hng. and ge- 
nius. That being the case, we Khali 
henceforth hold ourselves entitled to 
abuse him as often as we choose. No- 
thing so ailronting to a grown-up man 
as the fiuminery of continual panegy- 
ric. What moreabsunl six^ctacle than 
that of a man standing in the first or 
even second fiosition, with his liaiidK 
in hk bre(*ches poi*kets, while one cri- 
tical chum claws him on the hack, 
and another chucks into his gaiMUg 
mouth a |tound of fresh, or |wrna|>s 
saltefl butter ? Yet such is a common 


u supply of some thousand reams in spectacle now-a-days in die literary 
the shape of a Dictionary of Political world. Each puny and |X'tty author- 
Economy, and of an etfition of the letk seen flying ab<>ut from Kedge-rc>w 
works of Adam Smith. The Edin- to hedge-row, in weak and wavering 
burgh Economist is worse than the flight, surrounded and folio weil by a 
lan£xl gentlemen, lie will have crowd of silly editors, like a gowk by 
die monopoly of the rag-trade — and ]ik titliiigs. ‘ Tliey cram him w^ith 
will oppose, tooth and nail, any at- praise, till ikimeiiincs he alutolutcly is 
tempt, on the part of the legislature, seen to puke ; yet still the glutton 
to admit into Scotland so much as a holds up his iosaliate orifice for more, 
single ream of the commodity, even till, finally, swallowing something 
on a high protecting duty. In this |ioisonotts — insect or berry — lie gets 
his opposition to the principles and very very sick indeed — is seixed with 
imctice of Free Trade, who would he-^a violent purging— saw ye ever such a 
lieve that Mr McCulloch is prime s^tre— <lies, is laid out, burictl, and 
aider and abettor of the Monopo- forgotten. One of his tialk writes ]ier- 
liits ? Yet such k the fact— so tlmt liaps an qiitaph which gets into Al- 
he absolutely occasions to the oonsu- bums, where, from the vagueness of 
mers of rag the loss of a large sum, the expre8*4ion pervading i^ itksoine- 
annually ** destroyed ea pure perte." times supiNMedf to be a diige on that 
Among other works deserving pern- interesting domchtic, the ass, or a de- 
sal, dicre k, we have been told, one by scription of the Bonaasus. 
this very sclf-tutmc precise and identi- Maga has done more to curb the 
cal Mr Thomas Hood, entitle, The pride and vanity of authors, without 
Progress of Cant. It is, we are told dq^essingurextingukliing those very 
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useful principles in their nature, than 
all the other periodieds, from WeaU 
minster to Inverness. Poets, especiaU 
ly, 4nd the greatest difficulty in Know« 
ing what to think of thcmselves—for 
one month they arc rejiresented as 
drinking no other liquid but hippo- 
crene, and another as getting sorely 
fuddled on smalUbeer. They are not 
suffered to ooine to any permanent 
lief on the nature of tlieir own inspi* 
ration. On the first of December, a 
bard, with Maga in his haml, looka 
into his claim, and lo ! the fine figure 
and brigiit face of an A|)o11o. On the 
first of .January, why the witch has 
transfurnicd him into Punchinello ! 
What manner of man he really and 
hona fide is, it is not possible for him 
to conclude from such very inconsisN 
eut and contradictory reflcctiotis, and 
he walks accordingly about the pre- 
mires in iiiuch mental disquietude. 
Vet, in the long run, he cannot help 
folding that he has found his own le- 
vel, an<l that, after all his manifold 
metamorphoKi'R, Maga has kindly suf- 
ferc'd him to subside into his own na- 
tural dimei^iuTis, he it of {>oet or poet- 
aster. 

Mr Hood's preface is one of the ft*w 
gooil prcfuccs we have seen during the 
present century. It is iilustralcd by 
a very ingenious design — ^liis oivn ca- 
put in a mortar, with a pestle stuck 
into the Rkull, somewhat af^er the 
fashion of .Tack TliurteU's pistol into 
the skull of Wear. He is heating his 
own brains for subject-mattor ; and 
the placid expression of his eyes shows 
the confidence he re|x>8es in tne result. 
Mr Jeffrey is siTiousiy of opinion that 
people do not think through the in- 
RtrumentaUt) of physical organs, so 
that whatever may he the use of brains, 
they do not enable lady or gentleman 
to write an article for Maga or the 
Edinburgh Review. Mr Jeffrey is 
thus pleased to assert, that in putting 
together liis Observations on Phreno- 
logy* his brains took no active part— an 
asoertion which wo daresay Mr Combe 
would atlmit may be true, without 
solutely overturning the science. Many 
wcU-autbenticated stories have we read 
of Mpic performing their parts in life 
with considerable reputation and suc- 
cess, after having been treiianned, and 
robbed of a portion of brain, that went 
to enrich some College Museum. But 
although it lie true that people have 
talked plausibly enough on the com- 


mon topics, such as Qioeee, filisks- 
peare, the Corn Laws, Free Trade, 
Grimaldi, Buonaparte at St Hdena, 
Steam, Hail-Roads, Joint-stock Com- 
panies, Lord Byron, and Blackwood^ 
yet whenever you have pressed theiti 
up into a corner, and stuck them to 
the point, their almost total want of 
understanding has instantly bm ex- 
posed, and tliey have not had so much 
as a single word to throw to a dog. 
Let DO man, woman, or child, there- 
fore, hope to have his, her, or its name, 
handed down to ** posteriority,'* with- 
out the aid oLsoroe pre^ consider- 
able quantity or brains. The phreno- 
logers do now and then utter more 
nonsense than ought to fall to die 
share of their sect ; but in taking the 
biafai as the basis of their system, d^ 
act judiciously ; nor can we conceive 
how any metaphysical creed can be 
cither formed or supported but by that 
organ. Mr Jefiirev is ong of the last 
men in the worfd from whom we 
should have expected an attack on the 
public and private character of the 
Brain — for to what eW, pray, has he 
owed his riiK? in lifei* But such is, 
ever has been, and always will be, 
man’s ingratitude ! 

But here is Air Hood’s preface. 

** In presenting liis Whims and Oddi- 
ties to the public, the author desires to 
say B few word^, W'tiicb he hopes will not 
swell into a Memoir. 

** It happens to most persons, in oc- 
casional lively inoinciits, to have tlieir lit. 
tie chirping hincies and brain-crotchets, 
that skip out of the ontinaiy meadow- 
land of the mind. Tiie author haa caught 

and clapped them up in paper and 
print, like grasshoppers in a cage. The 
judicious reader will look upon the tri- 
fling creatures accordingly, and not ex- 
pect from them tlie flights of poetical 
winged horses. 

“ At a future time, the preu may be 
troubled with some things of a more ee- 
rious tone, and purpose^which tbei 
author has resolved upon publishing, in 
despite of the adview of certain critical 
friends. His forte, they are pleated tu 
say, is decidedly humorous ; but a gen- 
tleman cannot always be breathing his 
comic vein. 

It will be seen, from the illustrations 
of the present work, that the Inventor 
is no artist in met, he waa never 
* meant to draw'— any more than tlie 
tape-tied curtains mentioned by Mr Pope. 
Those who look at bis designs, with 
Ovid's Love of Art, will theriTore he 
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dimppolntcd sketches tie as rude 
end ortlrM to other sketcbes* as Ing- 
imin’s rustic iiianu£actiire to the polish^ 
chair. The designer is quite aware of 
their defects: but when Raphael has 
bestowed seven odd legs upon four 
Apostles, and Fuseli has stuck in a great 
goggle head without an owner when 
Michael Angelo lias set on a foot the 
wrong way, and Hogarth has painted in 
dedance of ab the laws of nature and 
perspective ; he does hope that his oum 
little enormities mavbe forgiven— that his 
aketehes may look interesting, like Lord 
Byron's Sleeper,—* with all their errors,* 

** Such as they are, t^g author resigns 
his pen-«nd-]nk huieies to the public 
eye. He has more designs in tiie wood ; 
and if the present sample ahonld be re« 
Jtshed, he will cut more, and come again, 
according to the proverb, with a new se- 
ries,*' 

*Mr Hood’s love for Miss Tri*e is 
well known ; and he celebrates kis 
fruitless passion for that delightful 
dryad in some pretty verses, and an 
ingenious wood- cut. As long as hope 
is alive, the heart of a man is oppross* 
eil wiih care ; but when hope is dead 
and buried, then may the lover i^ain 
he happy at bod and board. iTiere 
cannot he a greater mistake than in 
talking tragically of despair. Despair 
is for from being a bcarUwringing, 
hair«tcaring passion. Despairsitsdown 
in an easy-ciiair, when such a luxury 
is at hand, and with swelling cushions 
f>encath and around the sitting part, 
fixes on the ceiling, or it may be on 
the gratCff^a pair of eyes remarkable 
for nothing but a ecnnjiosure almost 
bordering on stupidity of expresKion. 
Despair sees every thing in its real light, 
and wiiat is so valuable as truth? 
Hope, it is allowed on all hands, u 
the greatest liar on the face of tlu; 
earth ; but despair is no bouncer — 
spins no long yarn— draws no long 
bm— aticks to inatter-of«fact — ^wbile 
any little embelUsliineDtaor ornaments, 
in which she may choose to decorau* 
her discourse, are gver chaste and sirn* 
pie, and accordant with the ndrit by 
which she herself is animatea. De- 
spair makes no great figure at the head 
of htT own table, when the dinner- 
party is targe and miscellaneous; for 
she does not excel in small talk — her 
laught'T is often ill-timed — and she 
will occasionally devour the dish that 
happ^'Tib to be before her, without 


heeding her imests, who dunk her 
outrd^ or even «io wnright ill-bred. But 
over a tumbler of twist, and in the 
shades of the ciffariam, who, at a two- 
lianded crack, is more eloquent than 
Despair ? No long, involvea, circum* 
locutory sentences, in which the 1^ 
tcDcr TOts giddy, as in a round-about 
at a fidr. Kvery word, every tone, 
every motion, every look, every ges- 
ture tells. The most intensely inte« 
resting night we ever ^Hissed, was with 
a friend in a cell in Newgate. When 
Mr Cotton, the ordinary, looked in, 
by appointment, shout six o'clock, 
A. M., we both stsrtetl, my friend and 
I, to find that it was only two hours 
to the usual time of execution. We 
have met with many able men since 
that night. — great conversationists, — 
Coleridge, Macintosh, JefiVey, Svilnev 
Smith, (hloherty, and other table- talk 
men of the first magnitude ,* hut th<‘y 
are mere ciphers to him of that cell. 
Their heavy wordiness, — laborious rt- 
pecitions,— their heintning, and haw- 
ing, and hammering, — beavenh’ wb;a 
a contrast to tbe conciseness, the vi- 
gour, the terrible nakedness of n pas- 
sion scorning every word that was not 
even Sbakb|vnrea!i. I'rue, that that 
felon had wlII studird tlie cKKr dra- 
matisU,-— for he was a friend of our 
friend, Charles Lanibe, who nuhli.she<l 
the Six'cimens, — but lu.-i talx, during 
the whole night before llL^ i\.ecution, 
had a radoesa alxmt it all, that would 
have hindered the most critical of cri» 
tics from accusing it of imitation of 
Ford or Webstei. — Hut we return to 
Mr Hood's wood-cut of Miss Tree. 

A woodman has been rutUng away 
at the trunk of a Trc-e, when sudiit-nly 
it branches out inui the Hgure of its 
living namesiikc, in the very attitude 
in which she has amqiiercu so many 
hearts, when, with all her mittf, 
meek, and modi^t charms, she uplift- 
ed her wreathy arms in obtHlience to 
the oft-rqvated cry,— Kneore !— en- 
core !— encore ! Awa^ flies the biting 
axe, tliat has been iiifitcting such ci uel 
wounds on the temitT h^rk of her 
slight, slim, slender shins ! llie wckmI- 
cutter flings himself into a posture of 
loving admiration of the inateblosK 
Tree ! and too blest would be be to 
slumber all night long, and on, on, 
on, into meridian sunshine, bearath 
the fragrant and flowering branches, 
all dropping with the honry-dow 1 — 
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Whftt the wood-cut means to be an 
etnbleui of^ we cannot exactly tell; 
nor do tlie acoompanyiiig verses throw 
much light on the mat^ ; but there 
is a charm in obscurityj especially 
when love is the theme : and aU -.uch 
compositions, to be felt fully, must on 
no account be clearly understood. Any 
reader is at liberty to put what con- 
struction he pleases on a copy of love 
verses, or a love wood-cut ; and he 
who asks an explanation from a friend 
whom he supposes to be a better in- 
funiied man tlian himself, of any dif- 
ficulty oc(.’urring in an amatory eflur 
sioii, either printed or engrave.^, is a 
uiniiy, and never can have experienced 
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the delight of womhlpplng % aboe-tie 
or a tneW* Such neraona moat: have 
nothing to do with the WThims and Od- 
dities of Mr Hood. 

** 1/Ove," quotli the Ettrick Shepherd^ 

** Love is like a dwainess. 

That wunna let a poor body 
Gang about bis buzziaess.'* ' 

And Mr Hood breathes, in different 
strain, the same complaint Tliere is 
much of that pleasant pathos in the 
following verses, that a man who lias 
been often in love, and with various 
success, cannot choose but throw into 
anv complaint, be it serious or play- 
ful, against la belle passion." 


LOTS. 

O liovn \ what art Chon, I.ove ? the ace of hearts. 
Trumping earth's kings and queenvand all its suits ; 
A player, masquerading many parts 

in lile's odd curiiival a boy Uiat shoots, 

I'nim ladies' eyes, such mortal woundy darts ; 

A canleiier, pulling heart's- case up by the roots ; 
The Ihick of rassion— partly false— part real— 

A marriageable maiden's " beau ideal/* 

O Love ! what art thoii, Love ? a wicked thing, 
Making green misses sfioil their work at sch^l ; 

A melancholy man, cross gartering ? 

Grave ripe-fac*d wisdom made an April fool ? 

A youllg^ter, tilting at a wetiding ring ? 

A sinner, sitting on a cuttic stool ? 

A Ferdinand de ^mething in a hovel, 

Helping Matilda llose to make a novd ? 

O Love ! what art thou. Love ? one that is bad 
With palpitations of the heart — like mine— 

A poor ^wildercd maid, making so sad 
A necklace of her garters— 4ell design I 
A |»oet, gone unreasonably mad, 

Kiiditig his sonnets with o hempen line ? 

O Love !— but whither now ? forgive me, pray ; 

Tin not the first that Love hath led astny. 


Mr Hood has touclu'd off a sca- 
JHcciie very cleverly, both in prose and 
vi’Tso— and also in wood. NoUiing so 
easy to a vulgar mind as a description 
of sca-aickness. In almost every book 
of voyage or travel, a chapter is dedi- 
cated to vomiting— a cuapter that 
makes the reader os sick as if he had 
actually hod the misfortune of being 
in the birth below that of the writer 
in the cabin of a steamer. But the 
artist of genius, without durring over 
any of tlie peculiar and characteristic 
miseries of such a place and time, bi>- 
peab'tD the imagination rather than 
VoL. XXL 


the stomach. Mr Mood is such an art- 
ist— as witness the following lines ;— 

Cables entangling her, 

Shipspars for mangling her, 

Hopes sure of strsiigling her. 
Blocks over.dangling her ; 

Tiller to batter her, 

Topmast to shatter her, 

Tobacro to spatter her ; 

Boreas blustering. 

Boatswain quite flustering. 
Thunder clouds mutteriiig 
To blast her with 6ul]*bur— 

If the deep don't engulf her ; 
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Somcitiincs frar'i toruttiij 
Prioft out a mutiny, 

SuUTii conflagration, 

Or iiiiits at starvation:— 
illl tlie sea-dangm 
Buccaneer langen. 

Pirates and Sallce-mcii, 

Algerine gaUeymen, 

Toraadoes and typlionii, 

And liorrible syphons, 

And submarine travels 
Thro* roaiing hea- navels ; 

K very thing wrong enough, 
fx>ng-lKiat not long ctiongh. 

Vessel not strong enough ; 
l*itch marring frippery, 

Tlie deck very srippery, 

And the cabin— built sloping. 

The Captnin a-topiiig, 

And tile Mate a blasphemer, 

'I'iiat names his Kedeemcr,— 

With inward uneasiness; 
rtie cdok known, by greasincss, 
The rictuals beslubbcr'd. 

Her bed— ill a cupboard ; 

Tilings of strange christening, 
Snatch'd in her listening, 

Blue lights and red lights 
And mention of dead^lights. 

And stiroudg made a theme of. 
Things horrid to dream ot^— 

And /ruiryj in the water 
To fear all exhort her t 
Her friend no l*eander. 

Herself no sea gander. 

And ne'er a cork jacket 
On board of the packet ; 

Itie bree'/e still a stiiTeiiing, 

The trumpet ipiitc deafening ; 
Thoughts of repcfitHUCc, 

And doomsday and sentence; 
Kverytbiiig sinister. 

Not a church minustcr,- 
l^lot a blunderer, 

('oral reefs under her, 

Ready to sunder her ; 

Trunks tips^topay. 

The ship in a dropsy ; 

Waves oversurging her, 

SjTens a.dirgeifig her; 

Sharks all expecting her, 

Sword-flsli dissecting her. 

Crabs w'ith their liand-vices 
Punishing land vices ; 

Sea-dogs and unicorns, 
things with no puny horns, 
Merireii carnivorous— 

‘ Good Loid, deliver us!*” 

** HlCfl j\NI) KAKF WEIIK THE OEMS 

MT»' woBE." Ix»k here, Mr North—* 
is that wonrl-cut not admirahle? It 
inspires one with a sudden passion for 
circumnavigation of the world. Only 
liiiiik of whole island' full of such 


lovely creatures ! What a noao ! The 
ring through tlie nostril is not laiger 
than the ring to which a bull is &- 
tened when he is ** being baited.” 
Cannibals have always tho very whi« 
test of teeth— and her open mouth 
overflows with tempting kisses auffi- 
dent for a whole Imt's crew. Civj« 
listed cars are i>altry apiicndagcs to a 
head — but there is Uie true bang-up 
savage flap that would do credit to 
an ekphaiit. In hours of dalliance. 
Jack miglit with case introtluce bis 
finger and tliumb into tlie bore of 
eadi dangler, adorned with flsii-bono 
and shell ; iind, doubtless, variegated 
by wind and weather. Her virgin- 
snood is gathertnl tastily at the top of 
her bead, and tlierc kept fast by means 
of the thigh-bone, ajipareiitly, of a 
slaughtered enemy, presen tc<i to her 
by one of her tininy admirers. We 
wish thetc had hevn rouin for a litth? 
more of her figure. Yet 'lis us well 
for our peace of mind, perliaiw, that 
she is curtailed of her for proportion, 
even within the cut of a kit-kat. 
LikelVnthosllea or Cainillu, she wear- 
e til a quiver of arrowh at hi r shoul- 
der ; but what are they— to the ar- 
rows of those t7cs>— iliOM* i-yes tlut 
arc stretched in irrcbistlhle extension 
front chet.'k to check, and sc tin in the 
triumphant cruelty of conscious heAu- 
ly, as if they woufd be iiiaerewible, in 
their tearless lustre, to the imwer of 
onions or strongest inustani ? The* 
Coekueys are ete rnally roaring ala^ut 
the Egyptian Cleopairu. Mr Hood 
has given the death-blow to all that 
Barry- Cor nwailish iinperlinenee by 
Uiis ])icture of the Isiaiid-Quitn. A 
writer like Mr Hood may do home <«c r- 
vice to the morality e’reii of tin rising 
generation, by htsVlayful wum*. The 
ju*.tly |iopu]ar song of the unfortu- 
nate Afiss Daillie, has, we verily Ih‘- 
lieve, clone more good than many hun- 
dred volumes of most extx-lletit ser- 
mons. Naughty young women arc 
inarle too intercating in elegiac verse ; 
and even prose accounts of their veils, 
and feathers, and beautiful jialc faces, 
and flue figures, when tlraggr^l out of 
tlie Serpentine, serve to increase the 
number of the frail sisterhood. Se- 
duction may, in many cases, be laugh- 
ed down by conu^mptuoiui satire. No 
Young'^oman, it is aaid, has hanged 
fierRch' in hts’ garters since; the song- 
of Miss Baillie. And if fumilflf'> ridi- 
cule could be thrown ayroM all the 
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inodrs of sulcultt, geiluccd daroiieh 
woukt be uiidtT the ncccsMity of re- 
turning home ami becoming lioncst 
uromen. Wc have heard pious pt^nlo 
express great horror of Miss Bailiie. 
But why ? Was shflhiot a forward 
minx, and did she not keep throwing 
herself iicrpctually in the Captain s 
way during the whole time that he 
livit'd in country-quarters? The Cap- 
tain was absolute^ badgered into bis 
faux-pas, as was afterwards frcfly ac- 
knowledged by tin* most respectable 
friTTiilies in Halifax. In most cases, wo 
believe there is much coarseness, vul- 
garity, iinpudenet.‘, and sometlnng 
worse, on the part of the petticoat ; 
and Mich sluts 4i*^nld be sing-song(‘d 
through the stri'cts. The intiTcst now 
too often awaki tu’d hy sueli Iransgres- 
sions% it w(»ald be w'ell by any means 
to do away with— <ind a well-writtcu 
song now* and tliiii, like Mi^s llaillie^ 
is as hnnnh'ss as any, and as elK ctivc. 
Itrtter far » un'ly iliaii Treadmills and 
Hridi W(ilS| and llosjotals, Newgates, 
Trison-sliips, and llutuny liay. 

** 'ft r I. Mi:, MY in aar, can Tins 
nv. i.ova?*’ A cut of Cupid ! (’upid 
silling on a elotid with a ])air of pos- 
teriors ln'i\y enough to leave a ihnp 
iinpresMon on aehuir with a hair- hot- 
tom ! Ilis face ha", hotuewlierc aVmt 
llu* laine digne of expression as a 
pmniil id hotter; and he is scvertly 
tun-hellhd. Three inch of lat, at 
lerc,‘'t, within his shies — iliighs inpro- 

{ Hiriion. Vet still the '.pear-armed, 
wuud and ijuivi-red Obesity, h.i^ 
win^s ! I le is iiul* t d :i eeiiunie huin- 
bei' — l»ut liear Mr lhKKl*ii account of 
the llc.irt-lirc.ikLr. 


os Tin: I’Orti.AH » i nn. 

*' Tin: figure opposite was copied, liy 
|M-rmission, frotn u lady*s Valentine. To 
the coiiirnon uppreliensinri. it repre'-ents 
only a iiiiraele of stall -feeding— a Imbe- 
laitiibcrt'-Hi caravan, prodigy ot grossnes^, 
—but, ill the Tonianttr inythcdogy, it is 
the image of the Divinity of lx>ve.— 

** 111 sober verity,— dues sueb an in- 
cubus oppress the temule bosom ? Can 
such u luutistcr of obesity be coeial with 
the goHsaiiicr imtiircs of Sylph and Fairy 
ill the juvenile faiUi! Is this lie— the 
buuyuut Cuuidtio,— that, iti the iiiiiurs 
evo of the poctcNSi diifis odowu iJUc 
Ctiuigcs in a lulus— 


« Pnuwv'illn a lotus flow'r 
(«atht>i*il In a aumtner bovr^ 

FliHitfi hr u'or the mountain Wave, 

Whwh would iNt a tail shlirs gnfe 

Is this fiersonagu the disproportionate 
partner for whom Pastorclla aighetb,— 
in the Bmalleat of cots ?— Does the pla* 
tonic Amanda (who is all soul) refer, in 
her discourses on dove, to this palpable 
being, who is all body ? Or does llelinda, 
indeed, believe that such a substantial 
Sagittarius lies ambush'd in her perilous 
blue eye ? 

** It is in tlie legend, that a girl of 
Provence was smitten once, and died, 
by the marble Apollo ; but did impas- 
sioned damsel ever dote, and wither, be- 
side the pedestal of this preposterous 
effigy ? or, ratiier, is not the unseemly 
emblem accountable for the coyness and 
proverbial reluctance of maidens to the 
approaches of Love ? 

J call believe in his dwelling alone in 
the heart— seeing that he roust occupy 
it to repletion ;— in his constancy, be- 
cause he looks sedentary and not apt to 
roam. That he is given to melt— from 
his great pinguitiide* 17iat be burneth 
with a flame, lor so all fat burneth— omd 
hiith latiguisli lugs— like other liodies of 
bis tonnage* That he siglis— from bis 
fire— 

“ 1 di**pijte not his kneeling at ladies' 
fi^r«»Hince it is the posture of elepliants, 
— iitir his promise that the homage .shall 
reiiibiii eUTtmi. 1 doubt nor of his dying, 
—being of u corpulent hafnt, and a short 
licck. Of his blindness— with that in- 
llurcd pig's cheek.— iSut for liis lodging 
in Ih'iinila’s blue eye, my whole faith is 
Iwrctie— iJu’ Ifith a Ji/i/ hi 

The cut caUtil » The S|Hiilc.l Chilli” 
Ls very 'vry gt>oil iinlecd. M'e have 
known it happen — twice — with achild, 
ami oitCi' with a whole litter of kittens. 
No prudent [kThon sits down, with- 
out looking to si'C whether there is or 
is not a slipping child on tiie chair. 
Accidents of that sort are as frequent 
as those with fire-arms. When the ' 
child ha|ipens to be an only child, the 
loss IS, in inary cases, irrxqurable.— 
Perhatis more slci'ping children cet 
annually into the obituary within uic 
hills of mortality, by being sat down 
U|>on on chairs during the day, thau 
overlaid in bed during the night. In 
the latter cast', to be sure, it is the 
iiKiihens who cause their deaths; in 
the former, generally, aunts. But the 
circumstance of auntship is a gross 
and grievous oggravaliuu of the guilt. 
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A motlicr mav foi]^ve hmelf for over* 
hyiog her child in deep, while ihe 
was droaming of it at her breast,— 
but a mother never can forgive her 
own great fat hulking fellow of a 
sister tor Bitting down on a son and heir 
of hcra, or even a daughter, broad« 
Bwake, in any sen^ of the word,— 
and, at the very time that she was 
inurderiDgnndinBtcnedTomniy,read« 
ing through her spectacles an account 
of the agonies of two parents oi} ha- 
ving thev child carried off by gyroies 
into the New Forest— a mere joke to 
what is going on below. But hear Mr 
Hood. 


xns sroiLED child. 

" My Aunt Shakerly was of an enor- 
mous bulk. I have not done justice to 
her hugeness in my sketch, for my timid 
pencil declined to hazard a sweep at her 
real dimensiona— There is a vastness in 
the outline, of even moderate proportions, 
*ti]i the mass is rounded off by shadows, 
that makes the hand hesitate, and apt to 
stint the figure of its proper breadth: 
how, then, should 1 have ventured to 
trace— like mapping in a Continent— 
the surpaasing l^undariea of my Aunt 
Sbakerly ! 

What a visage washers !— the cheeks, 
a pair of hemispheres her neck lite- 
rally swallowed up by a supplementary 
chin.— Her arm cased in a tight sleeve, 
was as the bolster,— her body like the 
feather bed, of Mare. The waist, which, 
in other trunks, is an inthintis, was in 
hers only the middle zone, of a conti- 
nuous tract of flesh her ankles over- 
lapped her shoes. 

^ With such a figure, it may be supposed 
that her habits were sedentary. — When 
she did walk, tlie Tower Quay, for the 
sake of the fresh river breeze, ivos her 
favourite resort. But never, in all her 
water-side promenades, was she hailed 
by the uplifted finger of the Waterman. 
With looks puipoaely averted he declined, 
tacitly, such a Fairlopian Fair— The 
Hackney-coach driver, whilst she baited 
over against him, mustering up all her 
frcanty puthngs for an exclamation, drove 
off to the nether pavement, and pleaded 
a prior call. The chairman, in answer 
to her Higtialv— bad just broken his 
polea— Thiii, her goings were crampt 
within a narrow curie : many thorough- 
fares, behides, being strange to her and 
inaccessible, such us Thames Street, 
through the narrow pavements others, 
like the Hill of Ilolborfi,«h'oru their* 


impracticoblo Bteepnesa.— How she was 
finally to master a more serioOs as- 
cension, (the sensible encurnfannee of 
the flesh clinging to her even in tier 
spiritual aspirations) was a matter of 
her serious deapbiidcncy— a picture of 
Jacob's ladder, by Sir F. Bouil^is, 
confirming her that the celestial stair- 
case was without a landing. 

** For a person of her elephantine pro- 
portions, my Aunt was of a kindly na- 
ture—, for 1 confess a prejudice against 
such Giantesses. She was cheerful, and 
eminently charitable to the poor,— al- 
though she did net condescend to a per- 
sonal visitation of their very limited 
abodes. If she had a fault, it was in her 
conduct towards children— not spoiling 
them by often repeatei indulgences^ nrid 
untimely severities, the common prac- 
tice of bod mothers ;— it was by a shorter 
course that the latent and hcrt*dirary vir- 
tues of die infant Shakerly were blasted 
in the bud. 

"Oh, my tender cousin • • ! (for thou 
wert yet unbaptized.) Oh! would thou 
hadst been,— my jittle babe-cousin,— of 
a savager mother Imrn !— For tlieii, ha- 
ving thee comfortably swaddled, upon a 
backboard, with a hole in it, the would 
have hung thee up, out of harm's way, 
above the mantel shelf, or behind the 
kitchen door— whereas, thy parent was 
no savage, and ao, having her hatidH lull 
of oUter matters, she bud thee down, 
helpless, upon the parlour chair ! 

•* 111 the meantime, the * Herald' 
came.— Next to an ca>y scat, my Aunt 
dearly loved a police newspaper ;— when 
she Imd once plunged into its columns, 
the most vital question obuineti from 
her only a random answer the world 
and the roasting jack stood equally still, 
—So, without a second thouglir, she 
dropped herself on the nursing chair. 
One little smothered cry— my cou«>in's 
Iasi breath, found its way into the upper 
air,— but the still small voice of the re- 
porter engrossed the malcnial ear. 

" My Aunt never skimmed a news- 
paper, according to some people's prac- 
tice. Stic vraa as solid a render, as a 
sitter, and did not get up, thereiore, till 
she had gone through the * Herald* 
from end to end. M'lien she did rise,— 
which was suddenly, — the earth quaked 
—the windows rattled— the ewers splash- 
ed over— the crockery fell from the alielf 
— 4 ind the cat and rats ran out together, 
as tlwy are said to do from a falling 
house. 

' lli'yday !* said my uncle, above 
sUiirs, ns he siaggercil from the ronctui*- 
sioii— aud, with Uie usual ciuiosily, ht 
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referred to bis pocket-book lor the royol 
birthday. Bat the alnuuiack not account* 
ing for the cxpiosioOf be ran down the 
ataim, at the heels of the boiisemaid— 
and tiiere lay my Aunt* stretched on Che 
jiarlour. floor* in a flt. At the very first 
glimpBc* he explained tlie matter to hit 
own satisfaction* in three words— 

•• < Ah— the apoplexy !' 

** Now the housemaid had done her 
part to secure him against this error* by 
holding up the dead child ; but as she 
turned the body taifa^uviys, he did not 
jierceive it. When he did see it— but I 
must draw a curtain over the parental 
agony— 

“ About an hour after the catastrophe* 
an inquiMtive she-neigltbour called in* 
and fihktfd if wc should not have the co* 
roller to sit on the body :— but my uncle 
replied* * There was no need.'-* But 
in ruses, Mr Shakerly* where the death 
is not natural — ' * My dear Madam** in- 
terrupted my uncle,—* it was a natural 
death enough/ '* 

We do not know that wc can charac- 
Urisc tlic following trifle more justly* 
or pancfryriae it more highly* than b/ 
sty ing tiiat it reads like an article in 
tliis !)fagazine. It has much of tliat 
— that quai u tut ss* — and 
that sly liuinour* where more is meant 
than meets the car, — that Ix.-long to 
our lucubrations when we arc in our 
more placid moods— when tise Jiot- 
water is li(»t, the cauler oysters caul- 
IT — and when tlie cigar does our bid- 
ding at a breath. It reminds us plea- 
singly of Addison* (mldsniith* Klia* 
:iikI Xortli, — and yet is original and 
Thomas lloiHlish. 


FANCIKS ON A TEA.Cl'V, 

** 1 love to pore upon old cliina— and 
to s]>ccalatc, iruin the images, oa Cathay. 
1 can f.iiicy that the Chinese manners 
betray thernsclvcs* like the drunkanrs* 
in their cups.— 

Ilow <(uaintly pranked and pattern- 
ed is their vessel !— exquisitely outland- 
ish* yet not iMnbarian.— How daintily 
transiNirent !— it tiiould be no ^algar 
CHitJi* that produces that stti>erlaiive 
ware* nor does it so seem in the enamel- 
led landscape. 

** There* are beautiful birds ; there— 
rich flowers and gorgeous butterflies* and 
a delh-ate clime, il we may credit tliu 
porcelain. There be also liorriblt! iiioii- 
ticrs* dragtms* with us obsolete* and 
reckoned Itdiulous* the main breed* 


doubtless^ havbig fellowed Fohi (iwr 
Noah) In his wanderings tbhher nrom 
the Mount Ararat.— But how does that 
Impeach the loveliness of Cathay?—* 
There are such creatures even in fkiry- 
Jand. 

** 1 long often to loiter In those ro- 
mantic IVadises— studded with pretty 
temples— holiday pleasure-grounds— the 
true Tesr-Gardens. 1 like those mean- 
dering waters and the abounding little 
Islands. 

** And here is a Chinese nurse- maid* 
— Ho-Fi* chiding a fretful little Pekin 
child. The urchin hath just such ano* 
ther toy, at the end of a string, as miglit 
be purchased at our own Mr DuiineU*s. 
It argues an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion* where the children have many play- 
things ; and the Chinese iiifttncs* witness 
tlieir flying fishes and whirligigs* sold by 
the stray natives about our streets, are 
far gone in such juvenile luxuries. 

** But here is a better token.— The 
Chinese are a polite people: for they 
do not make household, much less hus- 
bandry* drudges of their wives. Yoa 
may read the womeifs lortuns in their 
tea-cups. In nine cases out of ten* the 
female is busy only in the lady- like toils 
of, the toilette. Lo! here, how sedu- 
lously the blooming My-soii is pencilling 
the mortal arches, and curving the cross- 
bows of her eye-brows. A mu^icnl in- 
strument, her sccondar)' engagement, is 
at her almost invisible feet. Are .such 
little extremities hkt'ly to be talked with 
laborious ofiices— Marry, in kicking, they 
must be ludicrously impotent*— but then 
she hath a formidable growth of nails. 

** By her side* the obseipiious Hum is 
pouring his soft flatteries into her ear. 
When she walkcth abroad, (here it Is 
on another sample) he shaileth Jicr at 
two miles otf with his umbrella. It is 
like an allcgoiy of love triumphing over 
space. Tlie lady is walking upon one of 
those frequent pretty islets* on a plain as 
if of porcelain, w*ithout any herlmge, only 
A solitary flower springs up, seemingly 
by enchantment* at her ftiiry-like foot, 
'ilie watery space between the lovers la 
aptly left as a blank* cxccqiting her ado- 
rable shadow* which Is tending towards 
her slave. 

** How reverentially Is yon urchin pre- 
senting his flowers to the Grey-b^ord! 
So honourably is age considered in 
China! Tiiere would be some sense* 
fAcrr* in birth>day celebrations. 

** Hero* in another eomiuirtment* la a 
solitary scholar, apparently studying Uie 
cluboraic didiwtica ol Con-Fuse-Vc. 

** The Chinese have* verily* iho aJ- 
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of ut upon outhon ware ! They 
trecc themselves as lovers^ contempla- 
tists, philosophers ;-*wheraBs» to judge 
from our jugs and mugs, we are aotbiog 
but sheepish piping shepherds and ho- 
hunters.*’ 

It win nercr be known till Hie last 
davi whether my Lord Byron or 
Muter Thomas Campbell was the first 
to select as a subject of poesie, the Last 
Man. It is most melancholy, even to a 
disposition naturally checrnil, to think 
on the huge mass of unmixed nonsense 
under which the said poor ill-used l^t 
Man has been burieiL Mr Hooti, alive 
to the Indicroua, has viewed tlic Last 
Man in his proper light ; and had the 
verses been published two years ago» 
they surely would have saved Mrs 
Shelley from the perpetration of her 
stupid cruelties. L<^ that lady, or Mr 
Campbell, set fire to a sheet of paper, 
and observe the way in which sparks 
go out— 

There goes the squire,! most illustrious 
spark, 

And there, toarce less niustrious, goes the 
clerk ; 

but no one poor unhappy devil of a 
spark continues scintillating for hours 
by himself among the ashes, as if he 
would never go out— but require three 
volumes of Memoirs to elucidate his 
character — ^under the title of the Last 
Spark. The idea is most pititul, and 
unimaginative— and you might a^s well 
prove pathetic at a gooseberrv bush, 
over the fate of the last small black 
h^ry grosset. There is no sucli thing 
as Ae Last Man, or the Last Grosset, 
or the Last Dew-drop, or the ].ast 
Kose of Summer, or the I^ast Kick to 
a Cockney, or the Last Pot of Porter, 
or the Last Long Sermon, — ^but the 
dass of objects to which they one and 
all do severally belong, goes off after 
quite another fashion,— men, 'grossets, 
aew'-drops, sparks, roses, kidts, and 
sermons, ^ perish, not by a con- 
secutive series of deaths, but by si- 
multaneous extinction. You might 
as well write a book about the fedings 
of the hindmost horse in the St Le** 
ger— fbr he is the Last Horso— as 
about the feelings of the hindmost 
man in that other St Leger, on whidi 
80 many have started, and in which 
they come past the judge's stand so 
close, tliat a winding-sheet might cover 
them all. 

Mr iloodVLaai Man is, In our opi- 


nion, worth fiflv of Byron's ** dark- 
ness," (a mere claub), a hundred and 
fifty of Campbdrs Last Man, and five 
hnndred of Mrs Shdiy'g abwtion^ 
The wood-cut is inimitable— quite 
Cruickshankish. The Last Man is a 
sort of absurd sailor-like insolent 
rufiian, sitting with arms a-kimbo, 
cross-lcggiil, and smoking his pi|}«; on 
the cross-tree of a gallows. There 
stands the ladder, never more to be 
toudied by human foot. There de- 
pends the halter that shall hang no 
more. Tlie crows, and tile ravens, 
and the mes, scent tlie l^t Man, and 
encircle nim witli a ring of wings, eyes, 
beaks, and talons, — ^but he is up to 
the sublimity of his state and station, 
and puffing away from the grim cor- 
ner of his mouth, scorns to say gruffiy, 
** Don't care the toss of a tinkler s curse 
for YOU all." By the way, what a Ikvi- 
venfy calm would fall iqioti tlie soul 
of the Lnst Man, if we were assiircil 
that he had, during the twenty conclu- 
ding years of his career, heen over 
heail and ears in debt ! Not a barn- 
bailif on the face of the uuinhaliitcd 
globe! His shoulder now' free i'or evi-r 
Iroiii touch profane 1 No occasion now 
to take the benefit of t)io IiiNolvt'Ut 
Act I No such wards now, as witliin 
the Rules." The cursi* fietl for ever— 
of seeking for Imil ! < fii ! the celestial 
comfort of knowing tliut there is no 
man to whom he owes e shilling — tliat 
widows and orphans are whining and 
whimpering against him no iiion- — 
and uiat tlie persecuting roee of 
tradesmen, jewellers, w'ine-iiH^rchantN, 
brecches-makrrs, and almvcal), tailors, 
unrelenting and iniiniuhlc in lluir 
fractionalseveii as very men, are gra- 
tcvl down to dusty notliiug.” — Oh,heie 
comes Mr Hood's Last Man." 

THB LAST MAK. 

’ Twas in the year one tliotiHand and u:ie, 
A pliaiiMint morning of May, 

1 sat on the gallow's-trce, all alone, 
A'Chauntiiig a merry lay,— 

To think how the pest iiad spared my 
life, 

To sing with the larks that day ! 

Wlien up the heath came a jolly knave. 
Like a st'arrerow, all in rags ; 
it made ino crow to sec liU old duds 
All abroad in the wind, Ukc Hags 
So lip he came to the tlmbt^r's loot 
And pitch'd down his greasy bags,— 
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Good Lord ! bonr blythc the old bcggtr 
was! 

At pulling out bis mropa,^ 
l*ho very wight of hi« broken orti 
Mode a work in bis wrinkled chaps : 
Come down/' says be, '^you Newgate- 
bird, 

And have a taete of my snaps !**— 

Then down the rope, like a tar from the 
roust, 

1 slided, and by him stood : 

Hut 1 wihb'd myself on the gallows again 
When 1 smelt that lieggur's food,— * 

A foul beef. bone and a mouldy crust;— 
**Oh!" quoth be, ** tlie beaveiis aro 
good!” 

Tlien after this grace he cast him down : 
Says 1, ** You'll get sweeter air 
A pace or two otf, on the windward 
side’*— 

I'or the felons' bones lay there— 

Ihu he only laugh’d at the empty skulls, 
And offer'd them part ol his fare. 

** I never imnn'd iArm, and they won't 
harm me : 

Let the proud and the rich lie rniveiis!'* 
1 did not like that htntiige beggar nmn, 
lie look'd so up »t the heavens— 

Anon he *hook out his empty old poke;— 
“ Then'’s thecniins,” saith he, “ for the 
ravens !” 

If made me angry to we his face. 

It laid siicii u je.>tiiig look ; 

But while I made up my mind to speak, 
A small (‘a.se. Imttic he took ; 

he, ** Ihough I gather die green 
water. iTess, 

My drink is not of the lifook !*’ 

i'liil inaRuers-Iike he tender'd the dram; 
( )h it came of a dainty cwik ! 

Iitii, whenever it came to his turn to pull, 
** Hur leave, good Mr, I muht ask; 

But I alway.^ wipe the brim with my 
sleeve, 

\N hen a hangman sups ut my flask !” 

And then he laugh'd so loudly and long, 
'I hc churl was quite out ot breath ; 

I Ihouglit the very Old One was oome 
Cu mock me before my dealli, 

And wish'd 1 had buried Cbcdcad man's 
liunes 

That were lying almut the heath ! 

But the bi*ggar gave me a jolly clap^ 
('oiiie, let IIS pledge caidi other, 

I'or all the wide world is dead beside, 
And we are brother and brother— 

I've a yearning for thee in my heart, 

As if we had coinc of one mother. 
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** Tve a yaorntqg for thee hi my bmt 

Ttiat almost makes me weep, 

For as 1 pass'd from town to town 
The folks were all stone-asleep,— 

But when I saw thee sitting aloft. 

It made me both lough and leap !'* 

Now a curse (1 thought) be on his love^ 
And a curse upon his mirth,— 

Ad it were not for that beggar man 
I’d lie the King of the earth,— 

But 1 promis'd myself,an hour should come 
To make him rue his birtb I— 

So down we sat and bous'd again 
Till the sun was ia mid-sky, 

^I'hen jubt as the gentle west-wind came, 
We hearken'd a dismal ciy ; 

** Up, up, on the tree,” quoth the beggar 
man, 

Till those horrible dogs go by I” 

And, lo ! from the forest's far-off skirts, 
Thc)' came all yelling for gore, 

A binidrcd hounds pursuing at once. 

And a panting hart before, 

'J'iil hi* sunk udown at the gallows* foot. 
And there bis haunches they tore ! 

IJui haunches they tore, without a horn 
To tell when the chase was done ; 

And there was not a single scarlet coat 
To iUunt it in the sun!— 

1 turn'd, and look’d at the beggar man, 
And bU tears dropt one by one! 

And with curses sore be cbid at tbc 
bounds, 

Till the last dropt out of sight. 

Anon saith he, let's down again, 

And ramble for ou( delight, 

For the world's all free, and we may choose 
A right cozie barn for to-night !” 

With that he set up his staff on end, 

And it tell with the point due West; 

So we fared that way to a city great, 
Where the folks bad died of the pest— 

It was fine to enter in bouse and ball, 
Wiierever it liked me best i— 

For the porters ail were stiff and cold, 
And could not lift their heads ; 

And when we came where- their masters 
lay, 

The ruts leapt out of the lieds : 

The grandest palaces in the laud 
Were as* free as workhouse sheds. 

But the beggar man made a mumping 
face. 

And knocked at every gate: 

It made me curse to bm how be whi- 
ned, 

So our fellowship turn'd to hate, 
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And 1 bade blm walk tlia world hy kiln* 
self, 

For I scorn'd so Luinhle a mate ! 

So ke UimM right and / turn'd left. 

As if we had never met ; 

And 1 chose a lair stone house for myself, 
For the city was all to let; 

And lor three brave holydays drank my 
fill 

Of the choicest tliat I could geb 

And because my jerkin was coarse and 
worn, 

1 got me a properer vest : 

It was purple velvet, stitch'd o'er with 
gold, 

And a shining star at the breast,-— 
*Twas enough to fetch old Joan from her 
grave 

To see me so purely drest !— 

But Joan was dead and under the mould. 
And every buxom lass ; 

In vain 1 watch'd, at the window pane. 
For a Christinn soul to pass 
But sheep and kine wander'd up the 
street. 

And brows'd on the new-come grass.— 

^1ien lo ! 1 spied the old beggar man, 
And lustily he did sing!— 

HU rags were lapp'd in a scarlet cloak, 
And a crown he had like a King ; 

So be Slept right up before my gate 
And danced me a saucy fling ! 

Heaven mend us all!— but, witbiii my 
mind, 

I bad kill'd liim then and there ; 

To see him lording so broggurt-Iike 
Tbat was bom to bU beggar's fore. 

And how he had sttden the royal crown 
His betters were oieant to wear. 

But God forbid that a thief should die 
ll'ithout hih sliare of the laws ! 

So 1 nimbly wliipt my tackle out, 

And soon tied up his claws,— 

I was judge my^cif, and jury, and all, 
And solemnly tried the cause- 

But the beggar man would not plead, but 
cried 

Like h habe without its corals. 

For Ilf knew how bard it is apt to go 
M'lien the law and a thief have quarrels ; 
There; was not a Christian soul alive 
To speak a word for ins morals. 

Oh, liow gaily I doff'd my costly gear. 
And put on my work-day clothes 
1 was tifitrid a long Sunday life. 


And never was one of the sloths ; 

But the beggar man grumbled a weary 
deal. 

And made many crooked nwiitlis. 

So 1 haul'd him off to the gallows’ foot, 
And blinded him in bis ba^ ; 

'Twas a weary job to heave him up^ 

For a doom’d man always logs ; 

But by ten of the clock he vras off his legs 
In tile wind, and airing his rags ! 

So there he bung, and there I stood 
The LAST MAN left alive, 

To have my own will of all the eartli : 
Quoth 1, now 1 shall tlirive ! 

But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive ? 

My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done, 

For other men's lives had all gone out. 
Like candles in the sun !— 

But it seem'd as if 1 bod broke, at last, 
A thousand necks in one ! 

So I went and cut bis body down 
To bury it decentlie 
God send tliere were any good soul slivr 
To do the like by me ! 

But the wild dogs came with terribk 
speed, 

And hay’d me up the tree. 

My sight was like a drunkard's sight. 
And my head began to Mwim, 

To see tlieir jaws all whict* with foam, 
Like the ravenous ocean brim 
But when the wild dogs trutted away, 
Their jaws wore bloody oiid grim I 

Their jaws were bloody and grim, good 
l-ord! 

But Uie beggar man, where was hi* ?— 
There was nought of him but some rib- 
bons of rugs 

Below the gill lows' tree !— 

1 know the when I am dead, 

WiU send his hounds for me !— 

I’ve buried my babies one by one, 

And dug tlie deep hole for Juan, 

And cover'd the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old cliurchyaid stone 
Go cold to my heart, full many a time. 
But I never felt so lone ! 

For tlie b'on and Adam were company. 
And tlie tiger him beguil’d ; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life, 
And the houtebold brutes arc wild. 

If the veriest cur would lick my baud, 

1 could love it like a child ! 
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Aiid the beggnr nen’e ghoet ImmU mjr 
dnaina^ 

At night to make me madder»-P» 

And iny wretched oontdenct^ within my 
breast. 

Is like a stinging adder 
1 sigh when I ftass the gallows* foot» 
And look at the rope and ladder ! 

For banging looks sweet,— butg alas 1 in 
vain, 

IVfy desperate fancy begs,^ 

1 must turn my eup of sorrows quite up, 
And drink it to Che dregs^ 

For there is not another man alive 
111 tlie world, to pull my legs ! 

A genuine poem, so far from being 
degraded in our iiiiagination by a suc- 
cessrul parody, rises up more urautU 
ful bt'side its caricatured Kidolon. 
What the worse has the '' Elegv in 
Uic ('ountry Church*yard'* been of the 
many thousand parodies that its un- 
tiaraili'led popularity has provoked? 
Not a whic. On the contrary, it 
triumphs over them all ; cither send- 
ing them into utter oblivion, or em- 
balming them, by means of some pm*- 
tioif of its own immortal spirit trails- 
fust'd into the otherwise jierishable 
iiin(('ri:i!s. Ilut a counterfeit poem can- 
not endure the test of fiorody, and falls 
to pieces at once. Its hollownebs is 
c‘X|msed— its glitter is seen not to be 
gold — and the ]>arodist appearing a 
much cleverer aitist than nis original, 
his uriginal is dished for life* Mr 
('diriphcll is a poet of a very high or- 
der. but his Last Man is a ]ioem of a 
wry low order ; and Mr Hood's Last 
Alan heats him all to sticks at his own 
weapons. Mr Hood's Last Man is not 
a parmly, it is true, of Mr Campbeirs 
I*ast Man ; but the whole conception 
of such a pcTson as a Last Man is with 
great {xiwer burlesqued, and that is 
tlic same thii^ in onr present aign- 
inent. Had there been anything real- 
ly hublime, or striking, or terrible, in 


the Idea of n Laat Man^ Mr Hood a 
poem would have left U Unimpaired 
in our iroagiiiatioiif ; but the very idea 
being in ita^ abauid, and contrary to 
the very nature and oonatltntion of 
things,- not even to be dreamt on a 
Bupi^of poric-chops, Mr Hood's poem 
has exposed its absurdity: and the 
Jjast Man of Mr Campbell drifting 
along in a ship to shorn where all are 
dumb, is just as grotesque a Christian, 
as Mr Ho^'s I^iESt Man, perched and 
puffing on the ^llows-tree, with a 
pound of pigtail in each pocket of his 
trowsers, and a half-chewed quid in 
the envelope of his jacket-sleeve, and 
a club of hair^ tufted like a stot's tail, 
hanging down to bis burdies. 

What is tile use of a review that 
gives you, here and there, a bit of ex- 
tract cut out, without skill or selection, 
from the body of a poem ? WTien wc 
do quote, which is but seldom, wc 
quote larf^l^; just as when we do 
quaff', which is not so seldom, wc quafP 
largely; for nothing is so unsatisfacunry 
asa mere taste— nothing so consolatory 
as a ff owing bumper. You cannot do 
an author a greater disservice than to 
show him u)v in separate stanzas. An 
extremely gocMl-lookTiig man, when 
you see him upon the whole, and as 
large as he is in life, has not perhaps 
any one very remarkable point about 
him— a poor calf to his leg, no great 
shakes of a foot, a breast of inadequate 
breadth perhaps, loins too narrow, and 
knees far from being unexceptionable. 
Yet the toui*ensfmhie is a man of pre- 
possessing exterior ncvcrtlieless, and 
a man tliat, by pure captivation, sub- 
sequently mames an heiress. We 
wish it were in our power to present 
bodily to our readers, the Irish 
Schoolmaster,"— for he is a rare peda- 
gogue— and just such a lioinco as 
would have carried off that Juliet, 
SlHiistone's Schoolmistress. He would 
have made her heart go pit-a-pat.— 
Behold him ! 


No chair be hath, tlie awful Pedagogue^ 
as would magisterial hams imbed, 
Bi#aitteth lowly on a beechen log. 

Secure io high authority and dread : 

Large, as a dome for Learning, seems his bead. 
And, like Apollo's, all beset with rayg, 

Because his locks are so unkemp and red, 

And stand abroad in many several ways 
No laurel crown ha wears, towbeit bis cap is baize» 


* And, underneath, a pair of shaggy brows 
O'erhang as many eyes of gizzard hue, 
That inward giblet of a fowl, which shows 
A mongrel tint, that is nr brown nc blue ; 
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llte aoiib'^ li • eoiRlIo tlie vlfe#. 

Well neurliM with Pdthfen,— 

fbr murli be Imt bietMitm mouetaln d«ws— » 

But to 4efM« thu ilyu woitl4 lutkp 1 weeR. 

A bottlMe^ in tmi| m wnfl ne bottlt-gretn. 

^ As for btfeont» *!» such e jerkin short 
At S|MWter litd» era be eoiiiposed his Tsln ; 

But uiHleniMiUi he betb no vest» nor eiight» 

8o tbet the wind his eiij hrasst esseils j 
Below, be wcers the nether gsrb of moles. 

Of crissson plush, hot non-plushM ot the knee ^ 

Thence further down the nolive rad preri&s» 

Of his own notive deeey hosierie 
Two sondols, without loi^ cossplete his cep-o-ptm 

** Ketfaless, for d^ity, he now dodi lop 
Bis function in ■ msgist«!al gown, 

Tbot shows more countries In it than o map,^ 

Blue linct, and red, end green, end russet brown, 

Besides some blots, standing for rountry>town ; 

And eke some rents, for streams and rivers wide ; 

But, sometimes, bashful when he looka adown, 

He turns the garment of the other side, 

Hopeful tbit so the liolcs may never he espied !** 

He is a tremendoua discipUnarian, before whom Dr Busby shrinks into a 
shadow. Mr Hood foredooms him, on account of his cruelties, to a cer- 
tain place where there are no Iiolidavfi— and nothing for a pedagogue to 
flpg at, seeing ^t it is tottiiinless. " Yet doth this good-natured hard re- 
lent in the very next stanaa, and acknowh*<1ge, that as a tree, should be tried 
by ita fruits, there is not one in ail the orchard superior to Uie birch. 

** Yet would the Muse not rhide the wliolc^omc ti*ie 
Of needful diM*ipUnp, in due decree. 

Devoid of sway, n liat wrongs wHl time produre. 

Whene'er the twig uiicrAin'd grows up n tree ? 

Thin shall a Caider, that a M’hiteboy Iw, 

FeroctouK leaders of atrocious bands. 

And lA'urning^ help be used fur infamie. 

By lawless clerks, tliat, with their bloody hands, 

In murder'd Englisu writs Rock’s murdtrous eommsnds. 

But, ah ? what shrilly ery doth now alarm 
The aooty fowls that dosed upon the beam. 

Ail suddoD fluttering from tlie brandish'd arm, 
cackling chorus with the human servam ! 

Miinwhile, the scourge plies tliat unkindly seam 
In fbelim's brogues, which bares his naksd skin, 

Uhe traitor gap in warlike fort, 1 deem, 
falsely lets the fierce besieger in, 

Xor seeks the Pedagogue 1^ other course to win. 

A 

No parent dear be hath to heed bis cries 
Alas ! his parent dear is for aiool^ 

And deep in Seram Dial cellar lies, 

Kilt'd by kind eadget-plsy, or gin of proof. 

Or elimheth, cstwfse, on some London roof, 
hingiQH^ perchance, a lay of Erin's Isle, 

Or, whilst he labouffi^ weaves n foncy«wuof. 

Dreaming ha sesahts homcr-bis Phelim smilo;«» 

Ulipe ! that Inckfosa imp, who weepeth all the while ! 
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^ Ab! who MR pilot tMliwdaniliawfliiiii^ , ' : 

When firtt the scholar llau in Learning's train. 

And mounts her rugged steep, enfuroed to cdio^ 

Like sooty impt hf sharp posterior paii 
From blo^y twigi and eke that Indian oana» 

Wherein, alas ! no sugar'd juices dwell ; 

For this, the while one scripting's sluices drain. 

Another weepetb o?er chilblstns fell. 

Always upon the heel, yet never to bo well! 

** Anon a third, for bis delieious root. 

Late ravish'd Irom his tooth by elder chit. 

So eoon is human violence afoot. 

So hardly is the harmless biter bit ! 

Meanwhile, the tyrant, with untimely wit 
And mouthing lace, derides the small one's moan. 

Who, all lamenting for his loss, doth aK, 

Alack,«-misclNitice comes seklomtimas alofH% 

But aye the worried dog must rue mora cun than one. 

** For lo ! the Pedagogue, with sudden drub, 

Smites his scsld-lieail. Chat is already sore,— 

Superduous wottiidi— such is Misfortune's rub ! 

Who straight makes answer with redoubled roar. 

And sheds salt tears twice bister timn before^ 

That still, with backward fi«i, be strives to dry; 

Washing, with brackUli moisture, o'er and o'er, 

Ilis muddy cheek, tliat grows more foul thereby. 

Till ail his rainy face looks grim as rainy sky." 

The Irish SchoolinastcK is a scholar, as the foUowing stansaa akow, 

** Now all is liusli'd, and, with a look profound, 

The Dominie lays ope the learned page ; 

(So be it called) although be doth expound 
Without a book, both Greek and l4itia sage ; 

Now telletli he of Rome's rude infant Sge, 
flow Romulus WHS bred in aai'Sge wood 
Uy wet-niir^e wolf, devoid of wolfish rage ; 

And laid foundation' scone of walls of nitid. 

Hut watered it, alas ! with warm fraternal blood. 


" Anon, be turns to that Homeric war, . 
How Troy was sieged like Londonderry towA ; 
And stout Achilles, at his jaunttng*car, 

Dragg'd mighty Hector with a bl^y crown i 
And eke the bard, that sung of their renown. 

In garb of Greece, most heggar-Iike and torn, 
He paints, with colly, wand'ring up and down, 
Becau^, at once, in seven cities born ; 

And so, of parish rights, was, sil bis days forlorn." 


In old Mythology, too, he initmcts his pnpib, and Chen, as reomninetided 
m ibeevidenee before the oommiltee on theaffirirsof Ireland, exphdnt the Mid« 
thuaian doctrine of {mpulatiocu 

^ FVom such quaint themes he turnspit last, aside 
To new pliitosopbies, that still are green. 

And shosrs what nibroads have been track'd, lo gnUa 
The wheels of great political machine ; 

If Englisli corn shonid grow abroad, 1 ween, 

And gold be made of gold, or paper sheet ; 

How many pigs be born, to eadi spalpeen ; 

And, ah ! flow man shall thrive beyond hit nieaC,— 

Witlt twenty souls alive, to one square sod of pent !" 
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We cannol but give, coutiniioiiiH the concluding stanvaB of this very clever 
poem. 

" Now by the creeping ahedowe of the noon, 

Hie hour U come to lay aside their lore; 

The cheerftil pedagogue pemh’ea it toon. 

And cries, * Begone !* unto the ioipt^— and four 
Snatch their two hats and stmggle ibr the door. 

Like ardent tpirits vented from a cask. 

All blythe and boistcrous,«-bat leave two more, ' 

With Reading made Uneasy for a task. 

To weep, whilst all their mates in merry aonshine baak^, 

** Like sportive elfina, on the verdant sod, 

With tender moat so sleekly overgrown, 

That doth not hurl, but kiss, the sole unihod, 

So Boothly kind is Erin to her own ! 

And one, at Hare and Hound, plays all alonev— 

For Pheltm'a gone to tend his step-daaae's cow ; 

Ah ! Phalim’a atep-dmme is a canker'd erone ! 

W'hilst other twain play at an Irish row. 

And, with shillelah small, break one aaother^a brow * 

" But oarefitl Dominic, with ceaseless tbrilt. 

Now changetli lerula for rural hoe ; 

But, lirst of all, with tender hand doth shift 
His college gown, because of solar glow, 

And bangs it on a bush, to scaree the crow : 

Meanwhile, he ptanta in earth the dappled bean. 

Or trains the young potatoes all a-row. 

Or plucks the fragraiit leek for |:>ottage green, 

With that crisp curly lierb, cuUM Kale in Aberdeen. 

And so be wisely spends the fhiltfu) boors, 

]/u<k*d each to each by hiboiir, like a Iwe; 

Or rules in Learning's hall, or trims her bow’rs 
Would there were many more such wights us he, 

To snay each capital academte 
Of Cam and Isis, for, alack! at each 
There dwells, I wot, some dronish Dominie, 
lliat does no garden work, nor yet doth tradi, 

But wears a floury head, and tslka in flow'ry spreehT* 

The three last lines arc the only bad againi with the sole view and cvprt si^ 
ones in the pocni*-*and they arc as bad purpose of dndiiig faults, hk<‘ other 
as can be — falsely conceived and |ioor- critics. \Vbere the deuce is that pcKir^ 
ly expresst^. Mr Hood will have the mean, miserable woocheut gone, that 
gmidneiis to delete them, and supply we heard a contributor abusing the 
thdr place, next edition, with others other day in the middle slioji ? Where 
about the Irish Schoolmaster biinsel^ the weak and watery lines about a 
anil Ic^ave the Cam and the Ids to flow grey mare’s tail f Confound us, if we 
on unihsturbed« Nothing more com* can And cither the one or the other, 
mon than to bear amiable and ingeni- Well, then, what is the u&c of any far* 
ous men liJm Air Hood, entering at ther botheration f 
the Cuiversities of Oxford and Cam- Air Thomas Hood, we wish you a 
bridge. Such snecis are viTy silly— happy New- Year, and many retuma 
and make the sneerer look like an ab« of me season. Write serious verses 
solute ninny. It was probably no as well as jocular— for you write tbim 
fault of Air llooris that he did not very sweetly, very simply, vety natu«* 
receive a University education. But indeed ; but beware of a slight 

he would havclicen none the worse— inclination towards—. You ki»ow 
indeed much tlie better of one; and wliat we urn an. Kcnicmbcr the la^it 
since his lot forhadc, he should regret, IctUrr in the alphabet. Gnifl’oUl lie- 
«ther Uiao exult, that he has no Alma neral Izxard fc yet alive— so with tliat 
• kind caution— Fare thee well, llioinas 

l-ct us now look over ilit volume Iloud— Fare thee well, 
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WHAT WIM. BECOVE OF FOOR IBBLANJD ? 


Que devioDflTA Paria? was the sub- 
ject of a pamplilet which exdtcdi much 
interest in France about forty-fiTO 
yean since. It was written by Mer- 
rier, but soon lost its popularity in 
the eventful scenes that not long after 
took place. I forgot, now, to what ul- 
timate fortune he destined the great 
city; but 1 remember well, that his 
forc'sight included some of those revo- 
lutionary tragedies, which some of the 
actors, though of course unknown to 
him, must ever have contemplated. 
This rcilectioii aifbrds no great en- 
couragement to similar undertakings 
in the line of prediction. Events, great 
or little, are in the hands of superior 
direction ; and unimproved man only 
shows the blind presumption of igno- 
rance in an endeavour to anticipate 
tiicin. Probable consequences arc all 
that we can safely pretend to iioint 
out ; and lu nce the office of human 
uihdoin is, to make choice of such 
iiii'Hsiires as are most likely to lead to 
private happiness and national pros- 
I»iriiy. 

Though far from entertaining the 
presumptuous design of assuming the 
prophetic character, and endeavour- 
ing to solve a qm^ion which certain- 
Iv nuibt now oiler itself to every re- 
tU'Cting riiind— 4jue deviendra Ireland? 
— yet it may not bt: cither uuainusing 
or nniiistruetive, to contemplate the 
antici[iatioris which probalily occur to 
many of the parties interested in ill 
future sutc. The present state of 
things seems to indicate the approach 
of some considerable change,— some 
important, and, 1 had ahnost said, ri>« 
volutioiiury convulsion. In civilised 
countries, wealtli and intellect are the 
meat political directors, and the wis- 
iiom and iiitluciice of the few, over- 
rule and govern the many. In Ireland, 
long famous ibr Bulls— and this is not 
among the least absurd of that kind— 
ail opposite system is endeavoured to 
be ^tablishea. Wealtli, intellect, edu- 
cation, and knowledge, are as a feather 
in the political scale of her Milesian 
liatriois, who look to nothing but arith- 
metic, and calculate the power, worth, 
and excellence of a state, by the num- 
ber of two-legged brutes it produces. 
When we include in their t'stimate of 
millioni, the cnoniious mass of liu- 
maii beings who are more digradetl by 


the absurditieaof aservOenlperstition^ 
than even by their sloth, ignorance, 
and barbarity, what a precious fund 
it here for choosing senators, Ailing 
civil offices, and contributing, by their 
Intellectual endowroente, to the ho- 
nour and glory of tiie Isle of Saints ! 
What a pity it is that pigs cannot 
ap^— vmy they would make noble 
Irish forty-shilling freeholders ) 1 have 
certainly seen many of the swinish 
multitooe dragged into an election 
court, who knew just as much of what 
they were about, as the grunting in- 
mates of the smoky cabin. Such are 
the electors whose wisdom is to im- 
prove the national oouncila,— whoae 
sufiragea are to deride the fate of Irish 
elections,— and whose freedom of ac- 
tion, and unbiassed purity of judg- 
ment, have been extolled above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame ! 1 The 
last, indeed, excites no wonder ; con- 
geniality of worth is the natural ob- 
ject of laudation, and as the praised, 
so arc the praiscra. A forty-shilling 
election in Ireland is a thing oui ge^ 
ntrii, and may be the subject of some 
future communication. 

To return to our subject, — MTiat, 
in the opinion of the various specula- 
ting )iartic8, is to be, or at least ought 
to be, the fate of Ireland ? Foreigners 
probably think that there are but two 
parties to the question, — the Frotes- 
taiiu and the Roman Catholics, — but 
they are much mistaken. To one well 
acquainted with Irish inauers, there 
appears to he five, all entertaining dif- 
ferent views, though not all in pre- 
sent disagreement with each otlier. I 
reckon two Protestant parties, and 
three Roman Catholic ; and what 
seems most remarkable is, that the 
three latter, though now least di- 
vided, and apparently quite consen- 
tient, are nevertheless at bottom, and 
with lespect to ultimate ofatfects, 
the most discordant of any. The 
object of one of ^eae 1*1:0108(001 par- 
ties is the most unmixed and sim- 
ple of all,— being no other than the 
preservation of the present consti- 
tution in church and state 
truly, coDHidering how well it has 
worketl since its eatabliatoent in 
their attachment to a form of 
goveminent, so powerfully recotn- 
mended hy practical reaulU^ seems 
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neither ferystnuiM, iior« thong^ aoiDe 
of our rulers think otherwise^ vciy re- 
prehensible. The prediedre fears of 
this party are, that to innovate is to 
ii^ure,<^4hat it is better some dumld 
be excluded firom power, than the 
whole fabric endangered,— and that 
the best aeourity for national bapin- 
nesa, is to be mnd in an inviolable 
adherenoe to thcee^prindples by which 
that happiness bss been adiieved. 

The second Protestant party are 
willing to adroit that tlie present sys- 
tem has worked weli ; but they never- 
theless think, tbst it may be impro- 
ved. Now, as every work of man ia 
confessedly imperfect, nobody in his 
senses wifi deny that even tlie Bri- 
tish Constitution may be capable of 
improvement; as a ^neral position, 
it is quite incontrovertible. But 
when one considers that the great 
icause of improvement in llp88 con- 
sisted in excluding from political 
power, in a Protestant state, the mem- 
bers of s C'hurdi avowedly, irrevoca- 
bly, and rootedly hostile to every de- 
scription €i Protestantisin, it should 
seem that the removal of the founda- 
tion WQs rather an odd way of stren nh* 
cning and improving the political fa- 
bric erected upon it. Thm is indeed 
one mode of invalidating the force of 
this objection to the proposed improve- 
ment, and that is the removal of that 
avowed and inveterate hostility— the 
return of that Church to those evan- 
gelical principles on which the several 
Apostolic Churches first set out— the 
renunciation of her claims to nniver- 
sal dominion, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral— and her taking a seat among 
the Christian assemblies of the earth 
as an equal, not as a Mistress. Let 
this be done, and all objeeiioDs to po- 
litical union vanish ; true Christian 
dmrity, so eloquently delineated by St 
Paul, resumes its place, and the divine 
petition, “ Thy kingdom oonu;,*' be- 
ooroea an appropriate prayer in the 
moutfa of all Christians; for bow it 
can come, when one Church not only 
obstinately rejects eommunion with, 
but absolutely reprobates and anathe- 
matises every other professor of Chris- 
tianity, I cannot possibly oonoeive.— 
Let this be done, and religkitta har- 
mony will not only succeed to rellgUms 
discord, but the Church of Rome will 
recover much of that ground which 
she has lost, and regain by love what 
she vainly endeavouni to maintain by 
artifice, 1:^ delusion, by ignorance, and 


by terror. That this time of wneral 
concord will come, we have satisfactory 
assurance ; and one thing we may pro- 
nounce with perfect certainty, that it 
will not come hy the return of dia- 
aenters to tlie Church of Rome, or 
that those who have happily emanci- 
pated themselves from ner thraldom 
will, fbr the sake of uniformity, ever 
come back to her chains. Nor is it 
requisite to the attainment of ** a con- 
summation so devoutly to he wished/' 
that agreenieiit of opinion should be 
perfectly unanimous, for that the na- 
ture of human intellect shows to he 
impossible ; it will be sufficient that 
all agree in essentials ; that all tn'st 
each other with mutual charity and 
forbearance, and that the sole oonfen^ 
lion among tlie discinles of ClMUit he, 
which shall best othy their Divine 
Master. Let the Church of Rome 
look well to this, for nothing but the 
exclusion of knowledge, that is to 
say, nothing hut a miracle beyond her 
power to work, even were all the kings 
of the earth on her side, will be able 
to rcktore that barbarous domination 
which aU ihe of the timex have 
not yet conviniM-h^ that it is iin- 
poKsible to regain. 

It ia but c&ri table to believe, that 
those Protestant politicians who think 
to invigorate the British rnnstitiitioii 
by an infusion of Roman Catholic 
strength, have acted upon the supposi- 
tion that the Romish (Imrch tx re- 
fbrmed— that she no longer maintains 
her idle pretensions to supreme domi- 
natkm — that her superstitious prsc- 
tioes are abated, and her intolerant 
imirit liberalised— and that, though 
Church nominally keeps up her 
titles, and follows her obi forms, yet 
that the lay members of her comnau- 
nity, at least, utterly disclaim her in- 
fluence in political matters— that they 
adhere to tier, not from bigotted aU 
tacbment, hut from early preposscs- 
aion— that they look upm all Chris- 
tians as brothers, differing more in 
name than in essence— and that, in 
wiMng to become jiartakers of power 
so a Phncataiit empire, they have no 
other oMeet in view than tne promo- 
tion of Its Interests, the consolidation 
of its strength, and the ensurance of 
its atabUity. There was certainly a 
time when some wisensen so thought, 
and some who are called wise, eon thine, 
it seems, to think so stiU. For this 
continuance 1 can aee but one ground, 
— vis. that not cme word of all that 
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hit been spoken and written, find 
wiiich still oontiniies to be sp((^en and 
written, by tliat legally convened body 
of Irish senators, known by the name 
of the Catholic Associadon, and their 
Episcopal and prieady ooa^uton, is 
worthy of credit ; for if it be, if they 
are to be believed, Protestanttsm is 
the object of their most virulent ha* 
tred— at is an excrescenoe that must be 
amputated-^it is in Ireland at least 
an usurpation, an intrusion upon the 
rights of the people, and a corruption 
of Christianity, whi^, for the benefit 
of mankind, ought if poaaible to be 
extirpated, and the glorious reign of 
Popery restored in all its pomp and 
plenitude, even as it now beautifies the 
free and happy governments of Italy, 
Portugal, Sfiain, &c. The main and 
primary objects of these assoeiaterl and 
self-constituent legislators are, to re- 
scind the Union with Great Britain*— 
to strip the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land of all its honours and emoluments 
—to overturn the University foundid 
by ijumi Kiisabeth — to abolish ail 
pri^^nt c(»r)iurate riglJts and charters, 
and to get entire possrssion of the 
iMwcr of returning mein tiers to Par- 
liameiit. With what hojie tlie Pro- 
testant abettors of these legislators can 
look for the improvement of the Bri- 
tish ConstiUMimi in such projects may 
|KYh»ps he known to themstlves; as 
far as 1 can see into probable conse- 
(|uciices, the ])rospeci is not very pro- 

iiiihiiig* 

But upon w'liat colourable hypothe- 
sis, it will be aske:!^ can 1 resolve one 
firmly united and conseniienc bo<ly, 
as tlic Homan Catholics of Irelatid 
now arc, into three distinct and differ- 
ing parties } The answer is at hand — 
Tim e distinct IknIics they are already, 
and, though not dissentient, containing 
witiiin ibemsclrcs tlie elements of fu- 
ture discord. 1 here is first, for wt 
must give the Church prc^ccdence, the 
clerical squadron, once satistitd with 
commanding consciences, enjoining 
penances, and absolving stntiers, now 
promoted to the regimental office of 

1 v*®* freeholders, swaying elections, 
Md h^ing mobs. Th^e is next the 

noble army ' of those who call them- 
selves martyrs to the cause of true rew 
ligion, private worth, and public vir- 
tue— but who, unlike the martyrs of 
old time, place their title to the name, 
not in patience and suiFcsring, but in 
touRciationand defianoe«*tim Mpknt 


constituents of that body kDowiilqr thw 
name of the New Catholic AasociatkMi. 
There is, thirdly, that numerous body,' 
formidable at present only in the 
speeches of the aforesaid Assodstioii, 
who estimate their power by headg, nu 
matter whetlier full os empty, the 
Uomanum Vulgus of Ireland. These 
three parties now make common cause 
together, because combined against one 
common enemy, Protestantism, which 
the priests hate as the heretical usurp- 
er of their i^hts ; which the leaders 
of the Association hate, because they 
wish to have the reins of Hibernian 
government in their own bands ; and 
which the people are enjoined to hate, 
as inimical to Milesian glory, and sub- 
versive of their ancient laws and ciu« 
toms. Now, it is pretty evident, that 
all tliese may agree in a general prin- 
ciple of hostility, and yet propose dif- 
ferent objects to themselves, in the 
event of success ; and this is what 1 
shall now endeavour to elucidate. 

A ]»ersnn must be very ignorant in- 
dml of the history of Christendom, 
and the gi niu*: of the Kornish Church, 
who does not know that the authority 
and aggranfliseiiient of that Church 
are, and have kjeen, from the very in- 
foncy of Its iHiwer, the inaiti, exclusive, 
and un remittal objects of her nume- 
rous clergy. For Uiis purpose, abbeys, 
inonasU'ries, and convents were erect- 
ed and endow*i»l, clerical celibacy en- 
joined, and every stratag«Mn resorted to 
tlut might raise the spiritual over the 
civil |>ower. I need nut say with what 
success this policy was pursued during 
the ages of barbariHin and ignorance, 
and until the dawn of light and learn- 
ing had efiiTicd a partial emancipa- 
tion from the chains of an intolerant 
bigotry. Among the artifices of Papal 
ambition, clericil celibacy was one of 
the must successful. The priest, di- 
vested of the endearments of domestic 
life, has no country, or if he has any, 
be his aboile where it may, his country 
is Italy — there, the ** God of bis Idola- 
try” reigns ; the Church is hia sove- 
reign and his {uitrimony, and to her 
he looks without respect to ncraona or 
placm. He has no children (bye blowa 
excepted), to whom he may transmit 
pro]>erty, or ibr whom he feds an in- 
terest in the civil prosperity of a state. 
Such a countrv as Italy, auch a land as 
Spain, miaerable as both are in respect 
of moral habita, civil righta, and en- 
lightened minds (I apoakof the people 
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It laiy9»)» tt bit Eden, hit ctrtUy Ft* 
nditc. Theve he fisedi upon tlie hit 
of Uie land, he thrim^ heluxuiittet ; 
he swills the inundctting dnughta of 
flattery, cmimmee, power, and almoat 
adontioo, and, if fame be not a Ikr, 
of Tohiptiumiiidulgenoeaalto. What, 
tfie&y judguia ftoni aU we bare read, 
fhNii in we have heard, and from all 
we have known, must be the ol^ects 
of Uie deigy a£ that pmuaaion (I 
ape^ of them as a body; in this bless- 
A island ? Is it to extend, to enforce, 
to strengthen the freedom of con« 
science, the latitude of inquiry, or the 
tights of civil and religious liberty ? 
Is it to throw o{ien the volume of di- 
vine instruction, and invite all mouths 
to drink of the' waters nf life? No 
certainly— for the imperative mandate 
eccksiastical infallibility enjoins 
and insists upon tlie very reverse. Fa- 
pal Bulls, as absurd as any of their 
Irish namesakes, are still oellowing 
from the Vatican, for the suppression 
of heresy, still calling for the blind 
submission of tlie faithful, still do 
nouflcing the diffusion of knowledge, 
srill forbidding the presumptuous ap- 
plication of common sense to things 
religious, and still received with bo 
coming acquiescence and humility by 
the pious prelates of bis Holiness s 
Irish Chur<^. Now, as it is easy to 
aee, from the high tone these clerical 
leaders have lately assumed, that they 
really do look to the regeneration of 
Ireland, from knowing in wliat that 
regeneration docs noi consist, we may 
pretty sutislactorily learn in what it 
doea— -namely, the full restoratiun of 
rights, the abolition of heresy, 
ana the reducuon of Ireland within 
the pale of the holy Roman Catholic 
Church. 1 will admit this dtfductjou 
not to be fairly drawn, if any itisUnee 
jCan be given of tliat Church's tolera- 
ting, voluntarily, the profession of any 
creed but her own. She has indeed 
been obliged to suffer heretics tohreathe 
the same air with her, and to live in 
die same country ; but it was, as is 
honestly expressra in one of the notes 
of thekheiins Bible, which Archbishop 
Troy first published, and afterwards 
denied soniedoxen yearssiiice, because 
she could not help it. The note to 
which 1 alhide is ciuious, and worth 
transcrihing : it is on the 90th verse 
of the 13tb 4^’tcT of St Matthew, — 
Nay, lisC whii** jc gatlicr up the 
lares, yc root out the wheat alao/'— 


good must tolmtcthem/, when 
it is so strong that it cannot be re- 
dressed without danger and dtstufi* 
bance of the whole church, and ooin^ 
mit tlie matter to God's judgment in 
the latter day ; oTHuawisa, when ill 
men, be they kertiics (as all Protaa- 
tatita avowedly are), or ofAer malefiso- 
tors, may be punii^d or auppreieed 
without hazara and distorbanee of the 
good, they may aud ought by public 
authority, eithier spiritual or temporal^ 
to be chastised or bxscutko 111" I 
will not insult the understanding of 
your readers by any commeut on this 
miserable fierversion of the gracious 
Saviour's words, or the vile and impi- 
ous attempt to uiake his merciful for- 
bearance a ground for persecution and 
intulerancc; it is sufBcieiit to say, that 
this precious production, abounding in 
similar notes, was givou to the Irit»h 
public, in numbers, under the Baiirtion, 
as the title-page professed, of Dr Troy, 
R. C. Archbishop of Dublin, and most 
of the Prelates and iieigy, with an 
earnest invitation to all the poor who 
could read, to lay by some ot' their 
little earnings to purchase so inesti- 
mable a treasure, containing all thing'^ 
necessary to salvation, aixl oidigatory 
on the consciences of ail faithful be- 
lievers. . Finding it unpalatable to the 
Catholic Association, or as it was then 
called, the Catholic liiMnl, Dr Troy 
thought proper to disavow his p iiron- 
age of the woik ; but tlie i-dimr, in a 
spirited address to the puhlir, main- 
tained the autheiUicity of like title- 
page, and to tiiis atUlte^^ no aimwtr 
was given. But did Dr Troy, or any 
Other Irish prelate or priest whatso- 
ever, disavow the offensiw contents of 
the book ? Nor a sim.le mak 1 Tuty 
could not— for it contained nothing 
which was not |>erlcctiy compatibh^ 
with the principles and the practice of 
HolyMothiT ChuTcli — not a sentiment 
which they are not obliged to main- 
tain— not a discipline which is not at 
this day rigidly inforced, when that 
Church has the power and the incaps 
of enforcing it. Are we not tlkeu fully 
authorised to say, that the regenerf 
tion of Ireland in ptujtfncfu E*xU$iw 
j?omaft£P, coniempldtes the re-csta^ 
blishment of the ancient Church, the 
re-cdiffcatiou of monasteries, the re- 
sumption of tithes and abbey lauds, 
the abolition of all worship but hvr 
own, the sappreasion of heretics, and 
the punishment, or,' to use the phrase- 
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ology of in orthodox nWeatlon, thi 
execution of luch raigiouB itiilefius 
ton. Bot^ u the good, i- r. the Ro- 
mm Catholic, must tolerate the evil# 
I. e, the heretic Protestant, when the 
latter is too itrotio to be safely put 
down, the means of aeoomplishing the 
aforesaid regeneration arc ftrst to be se- 
cured. This is the grand point, and, 
to a mind of enlarged views, must, 
in the present state of things, offer 
very formidable difficulties. But great 
projectors are not easily discouraged. 
jVIen whose thoughts are sanguinely 
hciit upon the attainment of an end, 
are apt to see nothing but what makes 
for that end, and to close their eyes 
to everything tliat makes against it. 
Now to thost' Papal Hierarchs, who 
l<K)k only to one sidcu)f the quc'stioii, 
what can possibly be more dclightfullv 
flattering than their present prospect r 
They are extolled to the skies as pa- 
trons of pure Christian piety, not only 
by the acclamations of all Popedom, 
hilt by the numerous voices of l^ro- 
testant LilK?rals. The atlvancenient of 
their high characters, and the sujiport 
oi* their rightful claims, arc among the 
primary objects of the great Pojrish 
ronft'flcracy of Ireland — No loiig«*r 
confinetl to diocesan or |)uroclna] c«r«*s, 
they lake their places at the council- 
board, and direct as well as sanction, the 
mcasuri's of the senatorial asst*inbly. 

l*hey have the sapience and strenji^h 
of the nation ch^arly, and almost ex- 
clusively, at th( ir side ; the former in 
tile new ('utholic Association, the lat- 
ter in tlioir seven mil Hems of farmers, 
lalxjurrrs, sbopkiTpera, pautHT.'^, big- 
gars, and forty- shillirg frtvholders. 
TalUtuH vt fiitilut tlnrihvjt tjuiil drxjH'r^ 
andum The hall already is nearly at 
their foot. Kven with the disadvan- 
tage of political power in J’nuestant 
hands, they have successfuJIy assi^rtM 
their rights, and turned ihe scale of 
]K)pnlar election. What will they not 
Ik* able to aecomplidi, when that j>uw- 
cr, under the able ministry of the New 
Catholic As.«if>ciation, shall be torn from 
its prt^nt usurpers, and transferred 
to their own friends, disciplcH, oiirl 
dependants ? Not even the iclicity of 
an Inquisitorinl tribunal, so congenial 
to an Isle of Saints, and so long and 
happily established in a Peninsula 
Sanctorum, seems beyond the pale of 
their pious hopes and holy wishes. 
Their num hie mllowcrs are not alto- 
gi'thor unacquainted with it now, and 
Voi« XXI. 


thrir luspeeCsMe adheNttiM 
never enter a caveat against; aiieh a 
Christian instrument m converting 
infldels, and Kueh an approved con- 
summation of ordiodox polity. Be- 
sides, say the regenerating prelates, 
in the possible event of opposition 
hem such of them as may have imbi- 
bed foolish and uncauonical notions 
ci civil or religious liberty, we have 
the remedy in our own hands. It is 
upon us, and upon the people, they 
depend, for the aceompHshment of 
their own designs ; they hove availed 
themselves of our acknowledged, uni- 
versal, and paramount influence over 
the native population ; and should 
they attempt to become our rivals in 
the management of that influence, 
they may rest assured, that such an 
encroachment will not be suffered to 
pass witli impunity — Tlie power of 
conscience is confessedly in our hands ; 
they have themselves taught us how 
to apply it to temporal purposes ; they 
have lent the sanction of their assent 
to the righteousness of that applica- 
tion, dressed it in the richest vest- 
ments of their pancgjrical wardrobe, 
and the value of the acquisition shtdl 
not be thrown away. SaJus Ecclcsits 
Suvrema Lex, 

If it lie objected that such vicys 
are too extravagant, even for a II o- 
iiiish priesthood, in the prt^nt state 
of light and Iromhtg in these islands, 
let me remind ihc objector of an oli- 
servation already made, that the splen- 
dour of hope, while it exhibits favour- 
able circumstances in rivid and pro- 
minent colours, rendm the mental 
eye insensible to the dan^rs and dif- 
flcultics that lurk behind. The per- 
sons entertaining these views aresup- 
|»orted hy Che ctlucalcd portion of the 
Homan ('atholics from ambitious mo- 
tit e.s, and by the uneducated fbom 
h.ibitua! submission. I'liey behold in 
those supporters a prc]>onderating ma- 
jority of iioi.v and uumlicrB, and find- 
ing thcmsielves lookinl up to by both 
as spiritual magicians, who, to bor- 
row a phrase from lluinc, — having 
got one world to fix their engine on, 
(the heavenly,) can move the other at 
their pleasure, is it wonderAil that 
they should be blind to obstacles, and 
clear-sighted only to the prospect of 
success This is an a^ of i^oject, 
of promise, and of specuhition, and, as 
wc* have lately seen in the sister coun- 
try, fraught with a spirit of enter- 
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|iriBei which no dWieultieB can dts* 
may^ no improbabiltties disooiura(^, 
Whjf not Jmnt*Ktock Companies in 
religion as well asin commerce? These 
priestly stock-jobbers difliinr a little 
from others in the nature of their ca- 
pital, of which nton^ makes a Tery 
inconsiderable paru They hare larg^ 
funds at their disposaL To say no- 
thing of what they can supply them- 
selves, of vociferation and audacity, 
they have an inexhaustible fund in 
the New Catholic Association, and can 
ad lihiium on the blind and blun- 
dering barboriiitii of plebi^aii ignorance. 
What, then, is to bi^ feared from light, 
from luxury, from decency, and from 
decorum ? Kneinies these arc, it is true, 
but they areonein ii*s against whom they 
bare for ages so successively fought, 
that it would Ik* pusilloniinicy in the 
extreme, under prest'nt .iu5pici*.s, to 
doubt jnuch less dt*Kpair,of tinalvictory. 
Did not Great Britain herself n^store 
the restorer of the 1 nquisition in Spain ? 
Did she not restore the pious Hourbous 
to France, who never go to a water- 
closet wiAout a pair of confessors at 
their elbows ? lias she not peremp- 
torily put down the Orangemen la 
Ireland, because they were obnoxious 
to the Roman Catholics ; aiul does she 
not tolerate the revival of the ('atholic 
AWeiation, the oi>en and uncompro- 
mising adversary of the Frotestant 
faith? IIowvrtT all lhc«e things may 
be account'd for by the cool and the 
con tciupla live, — to the dashing turbu- 
lence of tlic liot and in tempt rate sea- 
lot tlicy must apiK'ar as incentives and 
encourage.mtnt.s. (vraduallyadvanring 
from diffideiici? and res(»ect to clamour, 
pasj&ion, fury, and defiance, tinrepress- 
cd by legislative interference, and w i th- 
ou t interruption saying and doing 
wliatsocvcr sccinctli meet to them, in 
what Ollier li^bt are they likely to 
view the existing posture of adstirs ? 
Ireland appears already at their feet, 
(vreat Britain 8 rulers show no dispo. 
sition to take a part unfriendly to their 
wishes, erfro, the concluRion is evi- 
dent. Instead, therefore, of being sur- 
prised at the,manifestoes menaces, and 
aoatbomas ad Dr Doyle,— I beg his 
l^rdidiip’sptrdon,— *of the right Kevc- 
rend by divine appointment the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare, I should not feel 
the least ilegree of astoniKhment if his 
Lordriiip were to go a little farther, 
and tack the convenaon of Great Bri- 
tain to that of Ireland as a matter of 
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necessary consequence. 1 should not 
wonder if he were to give broad bints 
of his expectation to sic in the House 
of Lords, under the canopy of a Cardi- 
nal's hat, and with the commission of 
Legate from his Holiness the Pope. 

From the modcsst forebodings of 
the holy Homan Convocation in Ire- 
land, lot us turn to the picture of a}»- 
proachiiig ascendancy and future pre- 
eminence which seems now prosecut- 
ed ko the iiiHamed imagination of the 
great Lay leaders of that communion. 
In laying this before the reader there 
is 110 need of having recourse to the 
aids of fancy, or the labours of roiijec- 
ture: their own 8|ieecheK, their own 
writings, and their own actions, .sup]>]y 
in ample profusion all that can he 
wanted for our pnsent purpose. It 
will, 1 know, he ohjecteil by roiuo, that 
these do not adbrd n sure basis to juo- 
ceed upon, liecauKC their sinechcs, 
writings, and actions, are all naura- 
dictory and inconsistent. .Suinetnnis 
they say what they do not uuun, souk - 
times they mean what they do nut say, 
and oft-timrs they iuive no meaning 
at all. Their W'ords ceitoiiily do oh- 
sure us, that our rnion uiib (ireat 
Britain is a pernicious .iiid alKiininaMo 
enactment, which intisi lx,* repealed ; 
that the Church ui of tin*< 

pari of the empire is a imisaiKi-, ami 
must he aholislii^d ; that of the disseii- 
tiem religious upiiuous in thib cvmn- 
try, that only ought to he \t'neratnl 
ami upheld which is protested by th.* 
largest nuiiilier of the ptKir, th4* igim- 
rant, and the uneivduthL provideti al- 
ways that the .s.ad opinion professts 
subjcTlion to the .^ce of Uonic, und 
hostility to the istabiishnl rtliLUon of 
these ini|HTiii] realms ; and that to pro- 
mote all these loyal and comititutionai 
ends, it U tlieir fluty , as well as tlieii 
inclination, to vilify and traduce every 
peiron, , however exalted in rank, o; 
illustrious in characU*r, who prisume^ 
to think difibrently. This, 1 say, their 
words, rc|H'ated over and over again, 
do certainiy assure us. But wben we 
consider the8iip|>ort given to these de- 
clarants in ana out of j^arlianienf. 
when wc consider the superiority and 
respectability of their friends, minis- 
terial and anti-ministerial, surely there 
remains no rational mode of account- 
ing f<yr that support, save only this, 
that ;hey are roiisidcred aa saying one 
thing and meaning anothi'T, or ratlin', 
that thev mean the very reverse of 
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what their words iinpcnt. It is tiw^ 
there are among those supportm cer- 
tain pcrsoiiH who act upon a different 
principle ; a few who are hostile to 
creedft and religious establishments of 
every kind, and others whom no set^ 
lied order of things can please^ whose 
antipathy is directed to all existing 
instill! lions, and whose only delight is 
to overturn. All these, no doubt, look 
upon them to be in downright earnest, 
and like lliero the Iwtter lor it. But 
in it credible that they could enjoy the 
rniiiiteiianee and support of Mr Ho- 
biii«on, Mr Canning, and h considcr- 
.'ible nuiriher of congeifial minds in the 
Housi- of Cominons, to say nothing of 
I heir noble friendK, lay and e]iUcopal, 
in the House of l-.ord«, if these pane- 
gyrists and protectors believed for a 
nnnneiit that they were such in their 
lieirls as ilu*y purport to Iw in their 
spetehes ? Surely it is altogether in- 
creilihlf. 

What tin II is a plain man to do— 
amidst siieh ]HTph‘\ing contrarieties 
lu>w IS Ilf to deeiile ? If 1 am to take 
their nu aniiig from their words, and 
10 under^laiHi then) according to the 
letter of thnr expressions, 1 must of 
flecf^Kny believe liieir ohjixt to Ik’ the 
4*\orihrow of the presKiu (fovernuuiu 
(«r Irelaud ill ( hutch and State, and 
tlie esUibli.^hun iit of their own in in. 
phicf ; and conbe<|Ut'titly, as a fiieiid to 
that (iovcrnineiit, 1 fi-eli invscll liound 
to resist llieir cluiiiis iutis vinbun. If, 
;is their parliaiiifUtary nilvoeates al- 
lege, thev jire to Ih' iiiUrpn'iiHi, iilc 
dreams, ny cmiiruries, all those who 
adopt this mc»de of interpretation have 
indeed llic strongest grounds for 
reckoning upon their ilisiiiterested 
loyalty, their ardc'iit dtsirc* to presi^rve 
the Protestant constiuuion of Great 
Britain, their utter detestation of Papal 
bigotry, their truly evangelical bene- 
volence, and tluir anxious desire to 
disfiel the spiritual darkness which 
now pervades the general ini ml of their 
unerlucatcd countrymen ; because, as 
far as we can collect from their public 
documents, these things are the very 
reverse of wliat they publicly give 
out. JV'oji r.^f Umintt ctm/fto* 

vrre /if eg* 'I'he c.iUHC' is not in tlu 
Ohiinccry of Old Time, wlio, like other 
Chancellors, is not always in a hurry 
to decide great questions, though be 
rarely fails to dive into all secrets, and 
to make the truth appear in the end. 

In the meanwhile, as curiobity is so 


fimd of prying into Ailuin mystem, 
wc shsll ventttxo upon some oumucs 
of what may be the speculations of the 
old Catholic Board, aitas the mock 
Parliament of Ireland, aliag the Now 
Catholic Association. And here I must 
observe, that they differ extremely 
from tlieir brethren and help-mates 
constituting that Holy Alliance ci 
which 1 have above spoken. These 
arc a compact, undivided body, with 
but one object in view, the elevation of 
Uieir order, and, und^ the satictiftcd 
pretext of governing spirituals, con- 
Wmplatiiig a real power of ruling tem- 
jior^s. To this i>oint their eyes arc 
steailily directed, and whatever occa- 
sional deviations tliey seem to make, 
it is only with a view of concealing the 
depth of the real intention. Hence Dr 
Doyle before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittf^, and Dr Doyle at the head of 
liis 4liocrse, arc as opposite characters 
as Garrick in Scrub, and Garrick in 
i^Iacbcth : or what may be more appro- 
priam still, I'romweU at the bead of an 
tinny, and Cromwell at a conventicle. 
Now, witli Tosticet to the great men 
who romposi^ the Ultra Catholic As- 
sociation, and who ]iruft'tK to direct 
the councils, and uttiT the sintitneuts 
of seven millions of their couiitryiiieii, 
tile ease is far different. 'I'hcy do, in- 
deed, appear to have one object in 
view, wiiich they call 4'inanci)>atioii ; 
very pro]>er]>, in rny opinion, denomi- 
nated unqualitied, because it wants 
tlic qiialitications which can render it 
an advisable or admissible concession. 
But then tlicy join m a eoniinon cry ; 
they do so like a large pack of hounds 
pursuing some thing, of which only two 
or thrte couple have any distinct no- 
tion, all the rest hurrying on for the 
mere gratiffcation of joining in the ge- 
neral clamour. Of the great two-leg^ 

I mck tlicre are so many yelpers, who 
lave no deffnite or qiecinc idea of the 
ohj.'ct pursuetl, and who, in reality, 
possess every iul\ antftge of citizenship 
which jiersons in their situation of life 
can juissihiy expect to enjoy, that in 
a coiihideration of this kind 1 must 
gard them as /ror'j tic romlHit. There 
is a mighty pleasure in cojBnplaining, 
and in the ituiiilgencc of that is the 
exU'iit of tlicir ambition. Every man 
ih a com plainer, and, what seems odd 
in a creature called ratioual, they olken 
com]dain most wlio have least esusc. 
He who has a thousand a-ycar com- 
plains that ho has not two. Tl^ deal- 
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ha does not mS^ hundiadt, and the 
maker of hundreds that th^ are not 
thousuida. We complain of almost 
every want save that which is most 
urgent* and which* unlike most other 
wants, it is in onr power to relieve,— 
and that is the want of Christian ]vui* 
dple* and humUc resignation to the 
will id God. The removal of this want 
is not likely to receive much aid from 
the New Catholic Association. Humi- 
lity has no jdace in the catalogue of 
their virtues. 

It may be expected* from a former 
part of this pajier, that I shall present 
my readers with a glowing picture of 
the magnificent scenes presented to 
the imagination of the leaders of this 
Association, in the event of their 
emancipating Ireland from the tram- 
mels of Great Britain, flow it shall 
come under the dominion of another 
Brian Bionormc, claiming and recei- 
ving the willing homage of a hundred 
princes, each the indeiietidcnt ruler 
of his own territory ; liow the hails 
of Tara again shall resound with the 
voice of revelry, and the music of the 
harp ; how a thousand minstrels shall 
arise, who, under the tutelage of Tom- 
my Moore, shall revivify that soul of 
harmony, which, as that incompara- 
ble bard tells u.s. h now doing pen- 
ance within the ruins of the atbresaid 
Palace of Princes ; how, to the utter 
discomfiture of IVotestant heresy* 
new abbevs and moiiasUTics shall 
raise their lofty heads, and connipting to 
the shelf that book too sacred for poor 
mortab' hands, substi tute the more con- 
venient doctrines devised by tlie pious 
wisdom of Mother (!hurcb ; bow the 
complirated Ibnn of British jurispru- 
dence shall be exchanged for the com- 
pendious prooesscH of Breton justice, 
and every chief become the legislator 
of his own tribe — How — but I must 
curtail my rhapsody, not because there 
are none to whose ** aching sight such 
visions of glory*' ntay not soutetimes 
appear* but because there are none 
who have either spirit or talent 
enough to contemplate a revolution- 
ary prefect Ko, sir, our would-be He- 
roes of In(lq>endence deal too much 
in noise, in words, in scolding, and in 
vapouring. These are not the sort of 
penons for laying dwp xcdiemcs, ovit- 
throwing kingdoms, and tTecting new 
dynasties. It is all .><juib* all wild- 
fire* all fla^h in the pHti. Vh enneilii 


expert mak rmii sird. We hove had 
itua thundering hgion now for many 
yean* and what progreaa liave they 
made in the essential obmet of their 
avowed pursuit? On the contrary* 
they seem farther from it than they 
did seven years since. We have heard* 
or read their speeches, — we have seen 
their writings* — we have marked their 
proceedings. Have they improved in 
talent* in prudence* in sagacity, in 
eloquence* or in wisdom* from the 
first day of their aggregation P No— 
the self-same blusterers bluster still 
—the self-same mouthers rant it still 
—the self-same working breeds the 
self-same froth, and the self-samo 
Punch conducts the self-same pu|i|wt- 
show. Not a ray of new talent has 
arisen to throw some flashes of splen- 
dour upon their misty atmosphere ; 
it is aua/is ah ^ fdl a wi^h and 

all a Ittdk." The boldness of the lan- 
guage, and the novelty of the pro- 
ceeding, rendered it much more in- 
teresting, as well as more fonniclahie* 
at tile outset. The farce has coiitinu- 
etl so long without cltangc of mana- 
ger or of actors, that the audience have 
lost their relish fur the piece ; and 
though the up|KT gallery eoiitiniies 
full, they play to an empty [»it, and 
empty boxes. 

Ill tnitlt, 1 believe, the ambition of 
many meets its entire gratiticHtioii in 
notoriety, and the ini(K>rtaiit place 
they seem to themselves to fill in the 
public eye, by the frequent ap|M*aT- 
aiicc of names in newspa[>ers, which 
otherwise would never have bteii 
heard of beyond the limits of their 
own town, parish, or district. Little 
as thb may seem to be* it carries with 
it no small portion of Buttering stdf- 
iroportaiicc, and imaginary elevaiiiiii 
of diaracU'r. To sit ** atU'iiCive to 
their own applause*'* when honour- 
ably (lihlinguiahcil as meiiibcrs of 
eoRimittees, proposers of resolution^ 
makers of sfieeches, and chasmuii of 
meetings* is no trivial gratification to 
that ovirweening vanity which con- 
stitutes fio large an ingredient in the 
corrupt compound of human quali- 
ties. It has been shrewdly suspected 
that sonic of the most proniineiit of 
the parly would have been sadly mor- 
tified by a concession to their early 
demands. Jest it might perchance 
break tla- stilts on which they are 
giant, and reduce ihem to the miini- 
liating level of common sire. For this 
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reiioii it is bdieved by nuiiy* that 
they bave beto much more aanduoos 
in creating obstacles than in lerooving 
them^ in offlmding than in concilia- 
ting, and in widening the breach than 
in closing it. Hence, when IVotestant 
liberality seemed disposed to compli- 
ance, it was scouted as insufficient, 
and pretensions were advanced, with 
whicn it was well known that a Bri- 
tidt Senate ctwld not comply. For 
what, it was said, would 0*Connel be, 
deprived of hia present opportunity of 
beading mobs, levying contributions, 
exciting tumults, haranguing assem- 
bKea, and gratifying the indignant 
itch of ctantuur, calumny, and vitu- 
peration ? Nothing more than what 
nature and education fitted him for 
—a vulgar and blustering Barriater. 
\Vhat would come of Shiel's elo- 
quenci*, so fertile in abuse, so barren 
in argument P Why, he might now 
and then indulge his rhetoric in ac- 
tions for criin. con. or cases of libels— 
ruild N«>w, what are they in 

their own estimation, ami that oJ the 
fools who follow them ? — for the truly 
respectable ])art of the Homan Catho- 
Uch Ftafin to have withdrawn from 
the Handemoniuin of sedition. Why, 
thty are the doughty chsinpions of 
seven millions of the Foite's faithful 
subjects in Ireland ; and, moreover, 
thev arc tlie Bobadils of the New Ca- 
tholic AsfMiciatiun ! 

** To reign is worth ambition, tho* in 
Hell.’* 

Hence, gentle reader, 1 f(*el, on ma- 
ture reftcctioii, indisjtoHcd to attempt 
diving into the prophetic views of 
fiucli charactiTs ; for truly I can Con- 
ceive nothing more Hattering to empty 
minds, than what tliey enjoy already. 
I'o give them {lolitical elevation, or 
civil promotion, accompanied by quiet- 
ness, would be to take away, not to 
confer liappincsh— to raisi' them to 
the rank of Senators iu the British 
Parliament, would be taking them 
from the licad of one legislative body, 
to put them at the fwt of another— 
to introduce them into an assembly 
where irregularity would be colled to 
onler, where absurdity would be ridi- 
culed, where prolixity would becough- 
ed down, where ignorance would be 
exposed, and where arrogance would 
bo repressed, would be doing tliem 
the most sad and iirepantUe injury. 


N(H-no— better keep up the atrift of 
tongues at home— better be the iboli 
and the orades of six mlUiona of 
noramuses, than the scorn and de^ 
fiion of six score peiaons of infinme* 
tion and undemtanding. 

As little can 1 venture to oonaider 
them as predicting the restoration of 
those happy ages, when Hibernia 

“ Shower'd on her kings barbaric pearl 
and gold.'* 

This might be the subject of a dream, 
but could not be seriously contem- 
plated in the waking reveries of Heroes, 
who know no war, but the war of 
words. Not a glimpse can we disco- 
ver through the course of so many 
hot, though bloodless, campaigns, (U 
any spirit like tliat of even a Jack 
Cade, much less a Cromwell or a 
Buonaparte. Were ambition even to 
take such a speculative ilight, where 
is the ho])e of accomplishment? Mo- 
dem warfare, to be carried on with 
success, requires such things as Beets 
and armies, to the formation of either 
of which the ntntal of the New Asso- 
sociation treasury is miserably inade- 
quate. Tliat there are good soldiers, 
aud good sailors too, among the mil- 
lions tliey rixkon u[)od, is very cer. 
tain ; but they arc unluckily engaged 
on the other side, and not very likely 
to leave good quarters, good pay, and 
tlio service of the most rich and ^wer- 
ful of nations, to become the for- 
lorn hoiH; of a fruitless project, or to 
knock their heads against an immove- 
able bulwark. Were the Irish, Pro- 
testants aud all, to rise to aman, what 
could they eflect— 1 will not say 
against the navy of Great Britain, but 
against half a dozen frigates, and as 
many slwps of war? Trade tliey 
could have none ; and all their sea- 
yoTi towns and cities would be bum- 
eii ill the course of a few months. 
They would be comjKlled to surren- 
der at discretion, without even the 
trouble of landing an army on her 
shores. (Circumstances, i t is true, may 
he imagined, whicli would make a 
great alteration in the nature of the 
case ; such as a war witli France and 
Spain, anxious to succour their Papal 
fellow-subjects in Ireland, and pos- 
sessing naval strength to enable tiiem 
so to do. Yet, when we reflect upon 
that ]ia&t experience, which is the 
safest guide of futmre, and that wluu 
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both were able and willing, their 
were nevertheless weak and 
fniitlcfls, I cannot discern the slighu 
rst shadow of ehoouragement deri- 
vable from their present state. If Fer- 
dinand comes to their aid, it must be 
at the head of his friars, and with an 
Inquhdtor-General for his coinmand- 
cr-in-chief, for army he has not— 
and being eqtuTly destitute of a fleet, 
1 do not see how he could traiis]K)rt 
his holy legions, except by borrowing 
our Lady of I^>rt-lt4)’s chapel for an- 
other aery excursion. Cijarlcs ihc 
Tenth has, 1 apprehend, enough to 
do at home. 

I am aware that conjunctures of 
this nature are s'lmetimts eon tern j»la- 
ted by the U\'nling heroes of the New 
Association; that every rumour of dis- 
tant wjiTs excites a liopo that Britain 
may he involved in the (juarreh and 
that nothing conveys more deligiit to 
their patriotic imaginations, than the 
prcwpcct of her distress ami degrada- 
tion, from calamities and dangers ex- 
ternal or internal, (icnerous seniimonts 
and pious wishes of this kiml do oc- 
easioiially break forth ; they spring 
from the Amor Patrin , are dicri^icd 
by the infallible spirit ol' Papal i'hris- 
tionity, taught by its benevolent pas- 
tors, *and sulier'iio al>atciiient trom 
that wea^kness which fools call grati- 
tude, for having rescued so many 
thousands of their humble couiilry. 
inm from ndsery and stanatinn. If 
the papers tell us true, the Mugnus 
Apollo of the Association (whether 
so called from tlie refulgent grace and 
beauties of his person, the luminous 
qualities of his mind, or the happy 
ambiguities of his oracular effusions, 
I cannot tell) has been frequently 
heard to growl with ticerlikr satis- 
faction over the recent distri'^s of the 
Sister Island. I don’t know w hat cre- 
dit his political friends may give him 
in this particular point ; but among 
his iwlitical opponents thm* is not a 
single man who entertains the small- 
est doubt of his sincerity. 

Wo come now to the third jiarty— 
whose hopes of cliange, and views in 
the event of it, I had proposed to con- 
sider — that TnanvMicaded monster die 
Ilibernicura vuf^s. Lliis partv. It 
may be thouglit, cannot jn-ojHTfy be 
said to have a will of its own, imjK;!- 
ied only by pre-sent feeling, and vary- 
ing wlih the chajTgeful drcumstauocB 
uf die duv. Uf mobs, no doubt, this 


is pretty nearly the case, but X appre- 
hend not so of a whole people, wlio 
always possess some distinct peculi- 
arity of national character. This, in- 
dewl, does not seem to be the opinion 
of the two parties who have already 
passed under review. Each of these 
thinks, and has some apparent cause 
for thinking, that Mcy/ ar(> the sole 
lirivirs of the two-legj^l herd,— that 
whatever thrtf enforce, the iieo|de will 
obey, wherever march, the people 
will follow. I'he spiritual h*adcr tliinks 
himself sure of implicit submission 
from every dutiful ton of the rhureh ; 
and the pitlitieal din-etor is equally 
confident of obtaining the <*UTq»ort vf 
the people to every projix^t, which has 
a tt'ndeni*y to rc'store what he calls the 
Inticpendcnceof ! rehnid. both may find 
thenifk.dvr9 iTiiativkon. I nin old enough 
to ri member^ when tin* I-reneh jw-opli; 
ap|H'jred to lx* so eiithusia«tieaily at- 
tnchixl to the irown and thr altar, that 
it was deemed iinposKiiile to '.hake 
their allegianct*, or dissolve the bondK 
of hert'ditary affection. Yet, we all 
know', not only with what st/nir front 
they witnesscil the overthrow of both, 
but with whai exulting imicke»'_\ they 
spurned the one, and with w'hat un- 
feeling fury th(7 hehehl the destnie- 
tion of the other, i'lvil t\Taiin> , snp- 
]H>rted by the irresistible |»ower of iho 
sword, and spiritual by the igtif»rjiir 
bigotry of llu- people, are, while that 
power and that bigotry remain, ilu- 
.strongest of all governiiionts. Hut, h i 
the nitans of domination lx- onn 
weakctied, let the chain that binds the 
connexion between ruler and slave be 
once broken, and the forced Kulnnis- 
sion to opprefisivc sway quickly chan- 
ges into ciitnity, insult, and defiance ; 
the dqiressed take their turn tondgn, 
and the quondam slave becomes the 
most unrelenting master. Can any 
man, pretending to enlarged informa- 
tion, and eniiglitcned understanding, 
hhut his eyes to that glaring truth, 
which every day’s observation throws 
in his way/ that knowlcrlge is advan- 
cing with wide and rapid steps ? tliat 
its progrcps has wonderfully .accelera- 
ted within the fifty years ? that 
it must, of nccasity, not only conti- 
nue tliat acct'leration, but add to, awl 
increase it ? that it has lately visited, 
and is now spreading into distant re- 
gions, and (Mipular Empiri's, into 
whicii for tliousanda of years not a ray 
of iiifht had siione, and that it is Ik- 
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ginning to illuminotie the farthest paru 
of Uie cartli ? that tins knowkilge 
embraces the two greatest rights of 
civili'/d! men, Fpirittial liberty, and 
civil liberty, a right lobe protected by 
0(]tti table laws, under a well-constitu- 
ted form of representative govermiicut, 
and a right to adopt the religion of 
Ilia choice, a right to sock instruction 
wherever instruction is to be found, 
B riglit of full inquiry into the nature, 
grounds, and authority, of that in- 
scructioii, a right of exercising his own 
judgment in all iiiatteri» relating to 
the interests of an immortal soul, und 
a right — the necessary consequence of 
his l>t ing u responsible agtiit— of liold- 
iug bini'elf accountable, for that ex- 
orcise of his judgment, to (iiu* alone ! 
— ’I'liire are no honks of imitbcrii or 
othi r h^iriwriimH now to bnuk down 
U]ioii civilized nations, to extiuguisli 
the Iain|j of kiiowKilge, aiid t4J giM' to 
an avlful and iuiib.tiuus priesthood, a 
fuiHUid up]K]rtLiiul) of trampling upon 
crowns and sceplVis, and (staUllnhmg 
a uiiiversHl despuiisin over uiind and 
biMly. No— tile rtstrse is in jinigresss, 
the civilizt il is sd'kmgthe harhrtnau 
ill the reiuutist corners of Iruiiuiii ha- 
hit«iru}u, and the light of the (rosjxd is 
now gratuitously ildlvising itscli' ovtr 
all the iiids uf the laitli. Tiie day is 
not prohahiy f«tr ii\ indc'^d, it is 
nut alreaily come, whin s one who 
Were within a few \jars iillle tuhan- 
cul abuvi llu: he.ists that |MTish, will 
i rv shame upua nuiny of those luliia.s, 
u U(i liaviM'.iili «i till liiSt his C'hn.aian.>k 
ttiirm;; tin hqise of :.p.i And why." 
siitijiiv hecanse tl.<' KiiLo-n winch 
they huu; IalU* tauglil, is the uv-gjon 
ui iloine, not tin* uliguni of tlie Ims- 
pi 1- the rciigiun of the Imiimdlor, 
not the religion of the Apostie—the 
r -i’ ion vt the r»»pe, not the ri hgioit 
ol ( iirist. Of till book in which hss 
divine religion is taught, th.:y know 
just as much as tliev du of the Ko- 
ran. Hut shall this reproach tor ever 
rest iq>oii Kuropef Slndl ignoiant 
bigotry continue to be the cliuraeU ris- 
ttc of so many ]H*ople, around whom 
the light of truth and know ledge is 
rapidly spreading its radiance ? Shull 
nations, deriving from the gji at (Tea- 
tor every blessing which climate and 
constitution can bestow, lx; for ever 
doomed to wear the chains of sii{icr- 
siilion, and remain strangers to the 
happiness of hoili civil and religious 
liberty ? No— ihe thing is utterly iiu- 


lH>88ible— the signs of the. tiines» to 
which that domineering Churchj pre- 
suTiiptuously assuming attributes and 
privilc'gcH belonging to Crod alone, is so 
jicivcrscly blimij too dearly demon- 
btrate tliat the mighty change ap« 
prouclies, the liberation of the human 
race from servitude of mind, and from 
servitude of bixly, and that, delayed 
as this time may be, by interest and 
arlitice on the one hand, and by weuk- 
iit‘Sf> and pnjudice on the other, yet 
C.O.UI:. I T wii 1 ,. Can any two countries 
ill thv world be more contrustedly dif. 
fereiii than (Ircat Hritain under the 
anci. lit domination of the Homan Sec, 
and (jircat Britain since the establish- 
iiieiitof the rtifortiud religion ? Had tlic 
change of her faith nothing to do with 
the prodigious iinprovenicnt of her 
condition f l^et the ({uestion be an- 
swered hy her ('utholie neighbours, 
one of which, in a revolutionary trans- 
|>ort, deciiieil the abolition of the 
Tupish religion necessary to the cs- 
taidishineiil of religions frtHdoin. I 
aui I’lr from being an advocate for 
llu* f'rtnzy of that revolution, but 1 
do not hi MtLiU to say, that such a re- 
voluiinn would never ha\e taken ]dace, 
hail France aia foimer period follow- 
4*d the exaiiiplo of England, thrown 
olV liu* y'*ke the Italian rontiiT, and 
Sit up a h'hi ral and iiiilependcnt (^liris- 
tiaii t hiinh, a iiKHSure which would 
siKHi liaie heirn foliow’id hy a liberal 
foini of govermnent. VVitiiout look- 
ing i.«r;hir than our own island, what 
was the coiiMitution, crccil, and doc- 
trsius of tile Homish t^iurch, in the 
days of St l)un>un, St Hecket. and 
many other saints of like character ? 
Do the nrofds of heatlicnisin furnish 
inme uh>ur4Utics, follies, impostures, 
und 0 ] pi ts'^ions ? None certainly, at 
ha>t ani.iug tiie more civilized pui- 
tions of hiathenism. Well, wiiat that 
church was tin n. we have her own au- 
Uiorit) for saying, slie is at this very 
<liiy, for she professes to bo infallible, 
iudeieasible, and immutable : ! She 
calls li pctiiiiuis of jirayt rs, in a ton|^e 
unknown to the speaker, prayers with 
dcvuiion ; and measures the efficacy 
of ilio prayer by the rules of arithme- 
tic, — bfie calls a bellyful of one food 
a holy fast, and of another, a mortal 
bin, — she calls tlic same act a sin in 
one body, and a sacrament in another, 
— she plays tricks to delude the vul- 
gar, and callb them inirach^s worked 
bv the linger of (tod, — she has invent- 
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ed a fleeandaiy heU» for the pnrpotes 
of an earthly traffic,— -she forMda 
works of honest industry on days de- 
dicated to saints, but p^es full sootie 
to idleness, dninkenness, and nrofii- 
c^ey,— she pndiibits scriptural Know- 
ledge, because she thriTos by scriptu- 
ral i^oranoe,— she makes (vod a ci- 
pher in his own kingdom, and takes 
the power of life and death into her 
own hands— and, to finish the dtmax 
of presumptuous absurdity, she not 
only pretends to exercise all his func- 
tions, but moreover to make him first, 
and eat him afterwards ! I i 

Is it possible, Sir, that these tilings 
can continue to bold their ground in 
the face of reason, knowledge, and un- 
derstanding, and in the light of the 
nineteenth century ? Are uur Hiber- 
nian priests intoxicated with the fa- 
vours lately shown them — so bes'otte<i 
as to think such a system can last, or 
that the rays of information, which 
surround their bcnighte<l flocks, can 
be for ever withheld from their eyes ? 
Are their lay champions so biindeU by 
a vain ambition, as to suptioso that 
with such troops, they shall be able to 
extinguish tlie lamp of truth, and 
overthrow the steady and enlightened 
Protestantism of this Island, were it 
even undefended by the policy of 
Great Britain ? If they are, I can as- 
sure them that they reckon without 
their host ^ Paddy is not quite so sim- 
ple as they think him — 1 know the 
people well, and have known them for 
many a long year ; and I know that 
were the landlonls of Ireland to do 
their duty, to live more anmng them , to 
encourage their industry by kiTulnoss, 
and reward it with rcosonable rc-nts, 
to lay on them no burdens hut wd:at 
they could easily bear ; to feel an in- 
terest in their welfare,— to promote 
their instruction, and to be mr^re in 
the habit of personal nnxture and 
communication — Were they, I say, to 
do this, 1 have full reason to know, 
that neither pric'st nor demagogue 
would be able to alienate the affections 
of the tenant from his natural friend 
and protector the landlord. I do also 
know, that to be transferred from 
Protestant to Catholic lantUords, is 
among the things which they are so 
far from wishing, that, as I have my- 
heard from more than one of them, 
it is wha M^ y most ardently depre- 
cate ; thff1i||iar, with some exceptions, 
being far mre severe, more exacting. 


and more imperioiM than the former. 
There are indeed, among the idlers 
and paupers of the eountry, always 
enough to raise a mob, and follow any 
riotous leader ; but I speak of the great 
agricultural body of the people ; and 
those who know the country w^, 
know that I siHHik truth. 

The late rcl^llion, as I may call it, 
of the forty- shilling freeholders, may 
seem to militate against my doctrine ; 
but when we consider the artifices re- 
sorted to — the anathemas, or, in plain 
English, the horrible curses of the 
priests on thcone hand, and tlie iiiflam- 
inatory liarangues and delusive pro- 
mises of the demagogues on the utiier, 
and, after all, the difficulty with which 
it was accomplished, we nee<l not won- 
der at what took plticc. This would 
not long endure — but the true way of 
preventing such disgraceful scenes, is 
to take away a privilege always most 
shatnefullyabuseil, — put the franchise 
into proper hands; — no man shcmld 
vote for a knight of the shire ha- 
ving] less than a £‘20 freehold ; — half 
of our yeomen are mere paupers, with 
as little property as brains, — the mi- 
serable vtctims of political ambition, in 
every view, exercising a privilege of 
which they know not the true mean- 
ing or value, and dragged from their 
quiet homes and proper occupations, 
to a scene uf discord, clamour, confu- 
Bion, and perjury. 

The ambitious views of my j)oor 
countrymen reach but a short way, 
and .*ire en?»ily devel(»pefL I’liey arv 
within the range of a short refiecting 
telescope. No ideas uf grandeur mix 
witli tluir prospective hopes, 'fhe 
uneiuploycd pauper looks no farther 
than for w'urk aii<! wages sufficient to 
maintain hitnself and tatnily. This, 
however scanty, he 'would prtfer to 
find at home ; but seeing that the in- 
creasing number oi Ins fellow- labour- 
ers renders that a vain lio|ic, he now 
anxiously solicits that relief which emi- 
gration offers, and from whi^h thirty 
or forty years since he would have 
shrunk with horror. It must be af- 
forded to him. The land is over- 
stocked, and there are no present nor 
possible means of other support. 

The farmer,— ami he belongs to a 
elass which, though in too many eaaea 
reproaehablc for alovenlinem, negli- 
gence, and want of skill, contains a 
very large number of extremely frugal, 
quiet, and industrious peo|de,— knows 
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perfectly weU^ that whatever changoB of the same craft, and profteeon of 
udce place, his station in life wfll oe the same creed, to hack, maim, and 
unaltered. He will be a farmer still ; murder each other, in defiance of laws 
he is fit for no other place, nor do bis human and divine, fbr no other mir- 
wishes or desires requite a better.— nose than to ascertain, whether there 
Wiiat is his ambition r To have a farm tie more men able to carry arms among 
auiUHl to his means of cultivation— to Uie Bryans than among the Sullivans, 
Im* under an easy rent— suldot^t to light the Denovans, or the Collinses ; for if 
charges of every kind— a good market die question of numerical superiority 
for his spare produce— and with tlie had never been mooted, no thought of 
means of living in what he considers contention would ever have suggested 
comfort — the ability of saving some Itself to their minds. There is not a 
money to portion off* his daughters, man of them, who, being asked his 
and Ki ttle his grown-up sons in a bu- opinion of such inhuman broils in cold 
sifit ss like his own. When tills ran lie blood, will hesitate to say, that they 
even moderately accomplishetl, it is no are very absurd, and very wrong, — 
i’asy matter indeed to goad iho fanner yet not a man of them will refuse ilie 
intfi acts of insurgency, or projects of call when iiivitcrl to the field ; when, 
robenion. 'fhey are, of all jicrsons, but for the interference of the civil and 
most content with their lot ; to which sometimes the military jwwer, blood 
also their constant enqdoynieiit, and woulil be wantonly shed at every pub- 
fheir simple and sechuhd habits of lie miTiing. It is no doubt a remnant 
life, MT) loalerially eniilribiiir. Times of the old feudal state, when cLiii met 
must be bid indivd, ilistri-ss hevm*, clan in bloody contention, under the 
and oppl■e^^io^i biller, when such per- command of their respective chiefs, 
son-. nr*‘ seen in the counstls of tusur- 'fhe* wonder is, that the rivalry sliould 
r.>oti!Oi, and the rankRof therclicllious. retnain when the grounds of it have 
Hence I do with coniiilcnee reassert been removed, and that the hostile 
what has been stattnl above, that as inovemems should continue among the 
lone as tins (lovernmeiit affords j>aUT« lucmbm after the heads Inul depart* 
n.d protection, and, wliat is an indis- ed.* It affords, among a thousand 
|K‘iifablerrquii?iU\ ns long as landlords other pri>ofs, a sample of the iK^nefits 
fultil their huunden dutv to a valuable they have derived from religious in- 
elassof inhabitants on wfnnri their own atruction under the nuftpices of the 
prospirity mainly depends, little (Iliurclt of Home; ami how happily 
ifniiger to* the State need be apprelieiid- her priesu>, after a thou-sand years of 
ed fioni that numerous and useful instruction, have succeeded in huinan- 
bndy — the f uniters of In land. izing, civilizing, and Chriatianizitig 

But I nniht not rol) iny rustic coun- their Irish Books. After an a])pren« 
tryineii of their heroic fame ; for even tiei-ship of sucli length, and to so little 
among them are to la* found heroes of purpose, siuely i cannot be wrong in 
no small estimation in tluMt own eyes, saying, that there is one trade they 
and, without any question, the most have yet to learn, and which will ne* 
disinteresti'd of all those who pretend ver be learned under the old masters 
to the glorious title. Siwne fight to re- —the trade of a Christian, 
cover old or gain new territories ; some I have. Sir, I fear, tn^spassed too 
to be difttinguished by honours and long on your columns, having run my 
rewards; and many, for the simple oil- observations to a greater length than 
jectsof |Hiy and subsistence ; our I liber- 1 intended. So much attention, how* 
iiiau luToes alone for the mere plea- ever, is now' necessarily nirneil to this 
mire of fighting. The nature and cha* country, that if they shall be found to 
racter of this valour is altogether pe* contribute in any material degree to 
culiar to tile country where, it is found, the elucidation of its present state, 
and not certainly to be paralleled in condition, prosiierity, and chaiactorj 
any other region of the globe, Chris* no apology need lie offbred. 
tian or heathen, civilized or savage. I remain^ &c. 

It is a strange sort of warfare, which Scnex. 

engages friends, neighbours, eaterdsers Cork, 13M Nop, 1 82G. 

* I was myself spectator of a very fierce battle between two rival parties of at 
least fifty on a side ; which liattle took place on a Sunday, immediately after coming 
out of chapel, in a town of the county of Cork. It was with difiieiilty quelled by the 
peaire-officers. The parties went to prayers, as they call it, will) cudgels under their 
coats. IVay, to whom were their prayers addressed ? or what edification did they 
receive from their priest ? Mars oiiglit to have a place in the Irish calendar. 
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Sir, 

Your readers^ 1 Rpprdend, are, 
lilce the rest of the reading world, 
nearly tired of Political Economy; but 
if, in the following pages, I present 
you nothing new, commit them to the 
flames, or, what is a worse onleal, to 
the burning quill of a sharp critic. 

I was once a student under Adam 
Smith’s svKtetn; an4l in those days, 
the appliration to this science wus as 
assiduously followed outhy my fellow- 
atudents; as any full-grown gentleman 
can now boast of doing. 

I have occasionally met these stu- 
dents of the Ricardo school ; but 1 do 
not discover in them intellects a whit 
more acute, or reasoning {Kiwers of 
greater capacity, than tvere ims^esi^ed 
by my fellow -students. Rut I am 
told, that wc, of the old school, know 
fffotr nothing of the subject ; chat the 
discoveries of Ricardo on 2{t>nt have 
changed the whole system ; and that 
in cnruteqtience. Political Kcoiioiny has 
become the most certain of all sciences. 
1 have attempted to reason with these 
grown-up scholars of tiiis new school 
on this very subject ; but 1 liave found 
a violence in their argument, and an 
assumption in their premises, which 
have not conveyed to my mind the 
most favourable impre^sioll of the 
soundness of their doctrines. 1 have 
been told, that my resisuiuce to their 
fundamental principles on Kent, be- 
trays ill me a want, a dcticieucy, in 
intellect, — a flatness, perhaps, they 
mean, in the argumentative hump 
of some one of the departments, or 
provinces, into which the brain, or its 
representative, the skull, has ix^n, of 
late, divided. 

As to the certainty of this science, 

I shall be delighted' to have pointed 
out to me any one science, of the whole 
circle, in which there is any en-tauthf^ 
unless that science be founded on nirm- 
bers or meoMuremcnL 

In writing on any subject, there is 
nothing like explaining what we un- 
derstand the nature and essence of tliat 
flubject to be. I have some notion tliat 
I shall be held by the followers of the 
new school, to he the veriest dunce 
that ever undertook to write upon Po- 
litical Economy, when I define my 
meaning subject.— But we, of 

the old adsM, are not easily damped. 
Wa studied too ardently, and made, 


in omr own opinion, such propcss hi 
this certain science, that we shall not 
readily yield to the new U^rhU I de- 
fine tJie Political Economy of a na- 
tion to ^insist in the jirarticc in its 
iustittttionSf of ichat may htfst confH’^ 
butt* to the hnpfnnest and comfort of the 
ficofde at bornr^ and to the srrurily ami 
continuance of those htessinf^s ajraifut 
efforts from ttbrmd* 

Kor more favourably will iny opi- 
nions Ih^ held in the estimation of iho 
new scluN)!, when 1 derlnte, that the 
institutions and regulations i)y which 
the above may Ih' attaint d, dejH‘nt) 
upon the manners, customs, habits, 
and genius of tiie ))Cople ; soil, situ- 
ation, nay, the very latitude and lon- 
gitude of tne country. — And now, sir, 
let us attack the fuiidauuiual dociriin, 
of this new school. 

Rent, Mr Ricardo n ils us, nevtT cun 
toke place till land of tht' first quality 
is coitipletcl) occupied, and land of tlu' 
sc'cond quality comes into demand. 
The rent, then, consists of the difier- 
eiice in protlucc of the two qualittt s of 
land. Again, land of the second qua- 
lity cannot admit of a rent tdl it i - 
completely occupieil abo, and land ol 
the third'quality is, in like manner, 
bnmghtjiiuto cultivation by the de- 
mand, the dilfbrence between the two, 
as in the first cose, constituting rent. 
From this theory, for it is jmre theory, 
without a Mngle fact to sup|>ort it, vtry 
iin{Kir(ant dt'duclions are made ; An/l 
the more 1 have considt-ri'd the theory, 
the more 1 am convinct^d, that this 
theory tnis inccnM in order to ftmiul 
u|H)n it those deductions. 

When such a theory is so asHU- 
med, tlie question is, what founda- 
tion has it in fact. 1 venture to say, 
then, that it is not true in any iiudnncr, 
that land of the first quality is necef,- 
sarily occupied before land of the se- 
cond quality can afford a rent. — No 
country ever was, or ever can be, iu 
such a situation. Land of the first, 
and second, and tliird quality, depend 
far their ruff ivaiion, in every country, 
both of the old and new world, upon 
locaf situation and efi mature, Kcar a 
demand, and with access to that dc^ 
maud, by roads or by navigation, land 
of the second and third quality will be 
cuItivatHl in preference to land of the 
first quality, Uiat is rentote from die- 
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manil, or inacccastble to demaod, or 
in a cliniaturo that mara occanonally 
the fertility of the aoil. Of land of the 
first-rate quality, beyond the reach of 
demand, or inaccessible to a demand, 
there are thousands of acres unculti- 
vated ill North America. In that coun- 
try, as in every other, the banlis of the 
navigable rivers, without reference to 
the quality of the soil, were the first 
cultivated* Those lands alone in the 
vicinity of the American towns Jx'ar a 
rent, whether of the first, second, or 
third quality* * ♦ * 

llul further, hmlx uf the first quaUty 
never can come Jirst into cultivation. 
It requires a ver^ advanced ifro^ressin 
Agriculture to be able to cultivate 
them. It is the thin, dry, every-day 
ploughable land that is first cultiva- 
ted. The rich lands require draining, 
and an atwntioii to the wvt or dry 
condition of the soil, before they can 
he brought to produce abundant crops ; 
and the ]>lough and the horses must 
be of a Mi]>crior kind to what are UKcd 
in the first stages uf rural cultun*. 
We, at this iby, kv the ancient ves- 
tiges of the plough, high up on the 
dry sides of our hills, where now-a- 
days no (icriion tliiiiks of turning up 
the soil. In tho&t* ancient tiincb, the 
halm, hahfihf Of flat rich lands, wire 
nut ntlfuuitcd. The rich soils of the 
(’arse of Gowrie were, to the extent 
of onc-third, not in cullivation ninety 
yt ars ago ; yd the dry lunds of IVrth- 
shire had long before been completely 
occupied. I'be vale of the (huonne, 
the richest land in France, only came 
into full enhivation after tile fontia- 
tion of the grcui canal and the beau- 
tiful roads of Langiu*doc ; yet the re- 
cords of FiStates in burgundy prove 
that the whole of the dry liim^stonu 
M*ils of that district were oocupieil in 
corn and vines thri'e huiidre<l years 
ago. It is within our own recollection, 
that two-thirds of the feu lauds of 
Lincolnbhire (certainly the most fer- 
tile soil in England) were not in cul- 
tivation. The rich plains of Lom- 
bardy wt're bnnight into their present 
state only after tlie eoinpletion of the 
^rundrf* in liiTO, which 
coiiviys the waters of the Te.dno to 
Milan, a distance of thirty miles ; but 
long lK‘fore that periiKl, land of the 
second and third quality on light dry 
surface's was in extensive tillage. It 
is most strange that Ricardo should 


have been so ignorant of rural iSUnt, 
as to form a ucory on the suppon- 
tion that it was practicaide, in the first 
stages of Affriculiure, to cultivate rich 
soils, But his views were clearly li- 
mited to a vague notion of North 
American culture, of which we have 
ail read so much, but of which few 
have a correct idea ; for he writes of 
our rich soils wearing out, and never 
considers that inferior soils, in an im- 
proved state of agriculture, are always 
sj^proaebing to a higher scale of fer- 

Universally, it is the demand for 
the produce of the soil, and cheapness 
and facility to supply that demand, 
which create rent, or a remuneration 
given to the owner, for the use of the 
gn>uiid,by him who tliinks he can turn 
a profit out of the land by the cm- 
ployintiu of Ills capital, his industry, 
skill, and labour. All your volumes 
of (1efinitio!)s of the nature of Rent are 
idle discussions, that have embarrass- 
ed the ]ilainest and most common- 
st'iise subjec t. They have led only to 
false theories, and from such theories 
wc tiled not he surprised that the most 
absurd, however ingenious, deduc- 
tions have been the result. 

They remind me of a grave leading 
article in the Scotsman newspaper 
some months ago, in which is dis- 
cussed, ill sober bcriousncss, the ques- 
tion of a wiiiL-inerchant demanding 
a higher price for wine kept by him 
beyond tlie usual time of the trade. 
The writer of the article hesitates to 
pronounce what constitutes the addi- 
tional jiriiv which blaster Boniface’s 
winc-mcrchant exacts for his old wine. 

I^Ir Ricardo and his followers have 
never yet ileclarid whether money ob- 
iainetl for the use of pasture-land is 
Rent. The new school jireservc a moat 
profouml bilence on tins i»oiut, al- 
though il cunstitutes the riches of a 
great |K)rtion of the most fertile soils 
in Euro|)e: The province of Holland, 
the plains of Holstein, J.ombardy, 
lionmey Marsh in England, extensive 
tracts in Hungary, in Switacrland, 
in Bohemia ; — in short, there is no 
part of Europe that does not cotitaiii 
a large portion of pasture pound of 
as great fertility as are the arable 
grounds which yield what wc coll Kent. 
Suppose I have a large island entirely 
ill pasture, rich in meadows for cat- 
tle, with dry upland feeding for horses. 
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and high dirnttpiiatiire for flbeep; Si^ 
pose my tenants send annually for 
salts cattle, sheep, and horses, to Kent, 
or to any other county, and purchase 
in return, wlieat, btflcy, hops, and 
dothiog ; bringing back also some 
money in their pockets, part of which 
they pay to me for the use of iny land : 
Come mrward now, ye deep-thinking 
scholars of the new school, and pro- 
nounce, la this money paid to me as 
Rent, or is it not? Wc of the old 
school call it simply rent ; nay, more, 
we say, that if there be a demand for 
sheep, my high down pasture may 
command a rent at 3s. per acre, before 
I can let my rich meadows for h.3 per 
acre,, altho^h my rich meadow may 
have been in grass as many centuries 
as the meadows of tlie province of 
Holland. In this province, nineteen- 
twentieth |mrts have Ih'C'Ii in grass for 
ages, while, at the same time, tlie {Kior 
soils of Giieldcriaiul have, time out of 
mind, been tortiirid by the plough. 
Are we, by the Ricardo theory, to put 
the rich meadows ot Holland out of 
the juile of rent ; and admit, that the 
miserable sands of Guelder laud yield 
a rent, because land of the first, and 
second, and third quality, (or any 
lower number in the scale of fertility,) 
have been previously cumph'tely oc- 
cupied r 

Now to the grand corollary on this 
precious tlieory, whic!) every nt wfspa- 
|jer repeats from shrccL' and rtiiiiiaiits 
collected from reviews on Political 
Kcouoroy. 

When the dc tiiuiid for land of the 
second or third quality allows a rent 
fur land of tlie tirst quality, tlie culti- 
vator of tluj inferior soil must re<t-i\i 
a greater reniuiicruung ]»ncc for his 
produce, than did the cultivator of the 
supt*rior soil bulure the poor soil was 
cultivated : <Jr when kml of an infe- 
rior quality is cultitate'l, tlie deficient 
produce, compared to that of superior 
land, deinatulM a higher pricti to re- 
muneraW its cultivator. He culti- 
vates because there is a demand for 
corn, and if he were not remunerated 
he would cease to cultivate. Hi nee 
cfjni fnim the whole su{>erior soil must 
rise in price to the remunerating price 
of tlie inferior. 

Ill other wi.rds, the cultivation of 
|jqor soil taxi's the w'holc comiiiunity 
with an additional price for corn pro- 
duced from all the good, all the mid- 
dling, and all the inferior soils, be- 


cause the cultivation of. tlie lost must 
be indemnified; and as there cannot 
be two prices, the whole cultivators 
must partake of tliis increased price, 
nor can there be two rates of profits 
or remunerating prices. 

1 liave placeil this stronghold of the 
new school ill every light in which 
the scholars exhibit it, and 1 trust 
your readers thoroughly understand 
tliis curious proiKwitioii. Nothing ap- 
pears more strange to me, than that 
many of my ardent acute friends, who 
have enlisted under the banners of the 
new school, do not perceive that the 
whole theory liinges on fahtf preniiiw's. 
It is a mere assumption, a sheer beg- 
ging the question, that the demand 
for corn is constant ; and it is only on 
the supposition of a conuliiut tiemund 
abetre the ^uppltt, that any slnidow of 
such an argument can be grouiiilcd. 

In consttfunu't' of lli*‘ eiicouragciniiil 
given to cultivation by tlic Gorii Laws, 
we have, in spite ofu rapid inertaw t>l 
our ptiputation^ lieen able l<» supply 
ourselves with corn without the aid 
of foreign iniixirtations ; and the re- 
sult wa^, that the price ot' wbent has 
twice within these U*w years been /«- 
lou' what any of the 
sch^d ilarc avow' they wDi corn to l)» 
in this country. Vet during lhal lime 
}ioor soils W'CTC in full cull iv,ii ion ; 
and whether w'ilh or without » nmu- 
nerating price, their pmtlucc, wlicn 
brought to market, as e^ry .^ciKsihlr 
portion would conclude*, was obliged 
to submit to the market price ; llui 
is, that ]>ria* which lUpeodN u(Kin tin 
proiMJrtion of supply lo il < dniiund. 
Ail other sjicculalions on ]iricc' an* 
notiBcnse. If ihirc Ik* an axlmi in Po- 
litical Kcoiiouiy which approxiiiuiu s lo 
certainty, it is this. Whalcwr is the 
pnalucc of human industry, be it 
coni, or cattle, or maiiufuciureK, or 
the very rinlc st.iiies dug out of the 
earth ; c\ cry thing brought to market, 
in deiianci' of the cost of prcKhictioti, 
will be regulated in price hy the ratio 
of the demand to the sujiply. Tliat 
corn should form an txt'cption, is cer- 
tainly the bohlest, ycl the most inge- 
nious iiniKiaition that has lieen inoilo 
in our day on the cominon sense of 
mankind. 

Their pro}iosition amounts to this 
result ill Hgiiri*8 : Supwise the produce 
of GrtMt Rritaiii was last year (iHMo) 
twelve mllliDns of quarters of wheat, 
raised from land of the first quality ; 
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and riiat the inferior soiLi produced 
half a million of quauters of wheat: 
SuppoM Uiitt inferior land required 
die price of wheat to be five aliillii^ 
per quarter above the price whicli 
would indemnify land of the first qua* 
lity» that the culuvators of the inferior 
land might be remunerated ; lhcn« by 
the Ricardo theory^ the whole wheat 
of the country would rise in price five 
shillings per quarter, because half a 
lailUoi) of quarters (one twenty-fourth 
imtt of the whole, a large allowance 
from )K>or soils) costs Uiat additional 
price. Tiiac is, the nation pays tiirec 
millions «‘xtra to the cultivatorti of fine 
soils, because an ad<litional ex^u^nse of 
L.Vi:»,0()U is incurred by die cultiva- 
tors of |»oor sods. Now, let us sup- 
jioso that the demand continiu^s for 
this quantity of whi iit, and this year, 
the culiivatiou of the same 
quantity of |ioor soil continues ; but, 
by the blessing of IVovitlenci*, the 
{inHiuce from the first quality of soil 
rise*' to thirteen and a half mill urns of 
tjiiarters of wlieat, and the iKior soils 
yield tioOjOOO quarters, at only four 
shiitincK additional eviK'iise ah<»ve the 
superior soils, (on account of the in- 
creased j>roductivt'?H»s8 by reason of 
the fitit* searton)—- With this incrcasi^ 
(jUiintity of one-diirteentli on the* 
wlioie pnKince (near!) equal, it is said, 
to our highest iin|Ktr*tatU)ii quantity), 
supjKise tn.it the supply is rather abo\e 
llie demand : I’onie forward, ye cx- 
]Hiiindcrs of the new doctrine, and tell 
us in plain intelligible terms, Will the 
cultivators of the poor soils, in the 
year raise the price of die 

whole fourteen millions of quarters 
four Kliillitigs per quarter, tiecause 
they raised ^00,000 quarters from |ioor 
soils at this additional expense? When 
die market is full, week after week, 
Mill their small quantity liear a sway 
s<i as to command the price over the 
whole produce of the country? 

If the doctrine of remuneration for 
raising corn on \)ooy soils be true to 
the proportion of one tweiity-fifdi part 
of the whole iiroduoe of (Treat Britain, 
it must, in like manner, be true, when 
the produce of poor eoih bctirs ttue itmalU 
CHt fn^o}H>rtiun to that qf rich eoiU ; as 
one to a hundred, or oiic to a thousand. 

A Theory on which a science of cer» 
iainty is founded, must be true to the 
greatest or to the smallest pro|)orlion8. 

It can have no limits, else that Theory 
; Imt if we refer this question. 


as well as most odienin PolitioalEeo- 
nomy, to the well-known prinetplea of 
supply and demand, everything be- 
comes clear, plain, and simple, and 
true to the uttermost extreme to which 
we may push the application of those 
principles. 

Suppose once more, that the late 
scarcity of water were to continue, and 
to increase to a very great extent, and 
that water were in demand at one 
penny per gallon ; water, we must al- 
low, is more necessary than com, be- 
cause we can live on roast beef and 
mutton, but we cannot bake our wheat 
without water : Suppose several huge 
joint-stock water-drawing companies 
started up, dug iminense pits, erected 
steam-engines, and contrived to draw 
water at a pretty tight joint-stock-like 
cost ; but to remunerate them, it re- 
quired that their water should sell for 
one penny farthing per gallon — are we 
to conclude, u]>on the Ricardo theory of 
corn prices, that all tlie water of the 
country must rise a farthing per gal- 
lon, becauM* our water-drawers of the 
joint-stock race iiiusl be remunerated 
ibr drawing out of their wells one mil- 
lionth part of the whole water drank 
by the community ? 

The favemrite result of these spiTU- 
lations of the new hchool, on Rent and 
on the Corn Laws, is to put down the 
cuhivulion of bad land ; to open our 
ports to foreign corn ; to send our dis- 
missed poor-soil cultivators to the 90 
degrees heated Tnanufacturing mills ; 
to reimburse, out of the increased 
iiiaiiufacturcs, the growers of corn 
abroad for what wc purchase* from 
them ; to encourage the foreigner s 
industry, and bi:< means of purchasing 
our manufactures ; and finally, to in- 
creave our wealth and comforts, by en- 
couraging a reciprocity of industry 
between the two nations directly, or 
iuilirectly, tlirough the medium of a 
tliird nation. 

The Chinese hinted repeatedly to 
Lord IVrCartney their extreme con- 
tempt for foreign commerce : That 
beggarly foreign trade, of what value 
is It to the mighty empire of the great 
KIcn-Long?”— Well!" I dare ex- 
claim, what is your beggarly export 
of inaiiufaclures, compared to the 
home-consumption ?" 1 shall give you 
a himnle ground of comparison. 

Take the jiopulation of Great Bri- 
tain alone at twelve millions— Exa- 
mine a British family— a man, his 
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wlfe^ and three ehtldreu, the common 
compntation of a family-^Vatue the 
worth of British manttfactures, with 
which they are clothed— Examine in 
any country in Europe, any nuiDb^ 
of families, and take an average of the 
value of British manufactures, as 
elotliing, in their possessioti— wc shall 
not find a twelfth part of our tnanu* 
factures on a foreign family compared 
to one at home. Now, the result is, 
that in clothing alone, our |)eoplo con- 
sume annually more than do 144 mil- 
lions of foreigners, without taking in- 
to account the household manutacturcs 
used by the British famtUcs. 1 leave 
after this the telescopic Economists to 
amuse themselves in spying out valu- 
able customers for Manchester and 
Glasgow among the miserable serfs of 
Poland. 

But wc have too many manufactu- 
rers of fancy goods already, compared 
to the rest of the community ; and 
such a |Kipulation is the most danger- 
ous for SLCiirily of person or proptTty. 
In every period of six or seven years, 
a check at the point of exirt^me 
men/, suddenly shakes cretlit, public 
and private, to' the foundation. Thou- 
sands of unemployed workmen arc 
thrown u{ion the world in want and 
in despair, and the State has to con- 
tend against the most hazanlous of all 


public evils-Ht great population In 
want of food. 

But we must owe all these evils to 
the Corn Laws ! ! Have the Com l^aws 
kept down the cotton weaver’s wages 
to seven or eight shillings a«week for 
some years past ? 

Did the Corn Laws import into Glas- 
gow some thousands of linen weavers 
from the North of Ireland, and con- 
vert them into cotton weavers ? Why 
have the linen weavers of Dunferm- 
line, of Kirkaldy, and of the towns in 
Forfarshire, never suffered distress? 
Did the Com I^ws ex|x>rt cargo after 
cargo of Manchester and Glasgow cot- 
ton goods to South America, and dou- 
ble and triple their powerful machi- 
nery in consequence — to South Ame- 
rica, I say, from whence the value of 
the packing-cases has never yet been 
received in return ? 

Wc of the old .school imagine we 
can solve these qurfitioiis disiinrtU — 
but we dread coming before thr trilm- 
nal of the new school, li st we might 
be interrogatetl on tiiat pu/zliug ques- 
tion, ami display our ignorana' a^i to 
wliat constitutes the advanml j>rict» 
which Mr Magnum demands i<ir a 
htigshead of (what, alas! we cannot 
affbrd to taste) his prime iHl/i ! ! ! 

X.X. 


Our Correspondent has here done all that ingenuity can chi against truth ; 
for thalt he must allow us to &ay, rests impn^gnahly with the new school, .^i 
Pergama dextra,” 

The sum of his opposition to the new doctrine of Kent, (which doctrine, 
though adopted and applied to roost important consequeiias by Mr Kicavdo, 
ht not originally his, or claimed by him, but is Sir Edward West's,) lies in 
two arguments ; 

1st, That the several qualities of soil were not brought into cultivation agree- 
ably to the order assumed by Mr ii., viz. the bt'st soil tirht, the second Inst 
next, and so on. Possibly this is true ; hut it makes no iota of diffidence in 
the doctrine; let the order of development have bi'cn what ii may, the differ- 
ence is no leas real between one soil and another, and iXkedtJfWt'iU't is all tliat 
is essential to the ucw doctrine of Kent. Let the order of cultivation assmued 
by Mr U. have been even absolutely inverted, and every consequence will still 
arise just ns before. 

*^d, He puts a case, the substance of which may be brietly staUil tlius: — 
Editibxirgli wants ten millions quarts of water, which can he furnished at one 
PS penny each. Afterwards Edinburgh wants one thousand quarts more, which 
cannot be furnished at less than one ptmny farthing. Now, is that any n awm, 
db*Bg, million men should renounce their advantage, and raise 

heir price by r firthing in order to countenance the thousand men ? Tliis r. 
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Iris question. But he forgets one little thing. Before any man would tlllnk of 
producing the last thousand quartj^ tiic ten millions must have been fimnd in- 
sufficient for the demand ; that insufficiency would express itsdf by a rise In 
the market price of the ten milUons. Tills rise would act as a sumroous to the 
production of the last thousand quarts, and would take place not after (as our 
correspondent supposes the llicardian to say) but befire the production of that 
last thousand. That this increased price would be sustained after the supply 
was equalised with the demand, is evident, because the penny men could not 
return to their old price, and undersell the penny-farthing men, without driving 
them out of the market ; since a |K*nny-farthh)g, by tlie aupposition^ is the least 
sum that will pay profits and wages on the thousand quarts. But Uie penny- 
fartliing men cannot he driven out of die market, bcrcause the whole product 
by the very terms of the case is no more tlian sufficient for the demand; and 
if for a moment they should he driven out of the market, the increase of price 
con^ecJuent on insufficient supply would immediately recall diem. In this state 
of things, die landlords of that land, or of diose wells which produce the ten 
million quarts, finding that die protiucers have an advantage over the thousand 
quart men, step in and demand the whole difference between them, viz. a far- 
thing— and 80 commences Kent. Fur those who raise water at a penny-far- 
thing hav(> the ordinary rau* of profits ; and therefore those who can raise it 
at a pc'nny, have mure than the ordinary rale by a farthing. This rent becomes 
confirmed by contracts ; and after that all attempts to undersell become un- 
possible, except by sacrificing some part of the ordinary rate of profit. 

Such is our answer to his Ciist* of the water. IHs other case of the wheat is 
prcdst ly the same in hO much of it aK relates to the question at issue. But he 
lias here employed the ^ophima per piurcs inierroffatwnes, having complica- 
ted the true question regarding die natural price with another and irrelevant 
one about the market price. A Smithian, however, be must recollect, is as little 
entitled to confound thesi‘ two mmlcs of price as a Kicardian. Wc shall an- 
swer him hy distinguishing his two questions. Firsts will the price (i. c. 
th(‘ natural price) of die whole fourteen million quarters rise by the additional 
four shillitigK required to produce the last six hundred tliousand quarters ? 
Answer— Undoubtedly it will. And this is the question we have already an- 
<jwere(l in die casi* of die water. StvmJfyt Because by the supposition there 
is an excess of supply bt yoiid the demand, w'ill the price (i.c. the market 
price) fall in consequence of that excess ? Answer — iriidoubtcdly ; it will fall, 
say five, ten, fifteen, or any number of shillings answerable to that excess ; 
but it will always fall by four shillings less than it would have fallen but for 
the last six huiulrcd thousand quarters. 

Our excellent eorrespoiuli'iu will find it vain to kick against these irresisti- 
ble doctrines. But he must allow us to add, that the old theory of Bent is not 
(as he Rup|iosc8) op/fosrd to the new theory, but simply different from it. 
Adam Siuitli did not anything essential to the new views; he merely 
imrlmked something, viz. the fact of the different rates of fertility in the soil. 
Neither did he uniformly overlook this ; some things which, he says, imply 
diat he hud a glimpse of it ; and with regard to mines, he was pretty sensible of 
diis scale of differences, and of its consequences. — C. N. 
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IN SIX SONNETS* 

No. I.~Daybexax. 

Slow dear away the misty shades of morii» 

As sin^ the Redbreast on the window-sill ; 

Fadf Uie last stars ; the air is stem and still ; 

And 1o 1 bright frost-work on the leafless thorn 
Why, Day-god, why so late? the tardy heaven 
Brightens" ; and, screaming downwards to the shore 
(>t' the waste sea. the dim-seen gulls pass o'er, 

A scatter'd crowd, by natural impidsc driven 
Home to their element. All yesteriught 
From spongy ragged cloutls pour’d down the raiit, 
And, in the wind-gusts, on the window pane 
Battled aloud:— but now the sky grows bright. 
Winter ! since thou must govern us again. 

Oh. take not in hirre ryianiiics delight. 


No. II.— Svow-Stoem. 

How gloom tile douds ! quite atifled is the tay, 

WliicU from the conquer’d sun would vainly shoot 
Through the blank storm ; and though the winds be nait<^ 
Lo ! down the whitening deluge finds its way.— 

I.Dok up ! — a thousaml thousand iatry motes" 

Come dancing downwards, onwards, aidewaya whirrd, 
Like flecks of down, or apple-blossoms curl (1 
By ni]mirjg winds. See how in ctlier fioaus 
The hgnt-wing'd mass, — then, mantling o’er the fit M, 
Changes at once the iandveajK, chokes the rill, 

Hoaries with white the lately verdant hill. 

And silvcTs earth. All to thine infiueiice yield, 

Stern conqueror of blithe Autumn ; yearly still 
Of thee, the dread avatar is reveard. 


No. III.— Cleah Frost. 

’Tis noon, the heaven is dear without a cloud , 

And, on the masses of untrodden snow, 

The inefiicieiu sunln^ams glance ami plow : 

^tlil is the mountain swathetl in its white sliruiid . 
But look along the lake ! — liark to tlte hum 
<Jf mingling crowds !— in graodul curves how swing*. 
'JTic air-poised skater— ilcrcury without wings ! — 
Kings the wide ice, a murmur never dumb ; 

While over all, In fits harmonious, come 
The dulcet tones which Alusic laiitlward flings. — 
There move's the ermined fair, with timid toe, 
Half-pain'd, hulf-pleatad ; yes ! all is joy and iiiirtb. 
As if, though Frost could subjugate mean earth, 

He bad no diains to bind the spirit’s flow. 
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No. 1 V«>— Moonlight. 

IthHOi.ji the mountain jMaks howsYiarply lined 
A^^aiiist the cloudless orit iit * — while, streiie, 

'J'iie silver Moon, majestic as a queen, 

W^alks mid thin stars, whose lustre has <lcclincd. — 
There is no !}rcath of wind abroad. The trees 
Sleep in thoir stilly Irafli'ssness ; while, lost 
111 the pale, sparkling labyrinths of frost, 

'file wide world Kceiiis to slumber, and to freeze.-— 
'I’is like etU'hanU'd fairyland ! — A chill 

o'tT the heart, as, gazing thus on night, 
iitie from onr lower world sinns pass'd away : 

.\iid, ill the wiU’lierv of the faint moonlight, 
SiJeTice comes do^vii to hold piTpetual sway 
So breathless is the secia — so hush'd — so Ktill * 


No. W — Vic'issiTrot. 

Oil ! sweetly beautiful it is to mark 

I'he \irgin, vernal Snow-drop! lifting up — 

Meek as n nuu — the whitenoH'S of its cuf», 

Kroin earth's dtad hoviiii, ilesol.ite and ilark. — 

(;l<iTious IS Summer! with its rich array 
< If bloKsom’d gretMUTV, |KTfuiiu*-glowirig hc^wers. 

Him* skies, and balmy airs, ami fruits, and flowers. 
Hright Himshifie. singing birds, anil endless day ! — 

Nor ulorioiis less brown AutumiiN witchery; 

As by her aureate trees Pomona sits, 

And Ceres, as she wanders, hears by fits 

'’dll' Teaptrs’ clum, iHiU'atb the mellowing sky ; — 

but iliy blasts. Winter, hymn a moral lay, 

And, inockiiig Kartli, bid 'Man's thoughts point on high 


No, VI. — ('oKeir.siONs. 

A 1 1 things around us preueh of Heath ; vet Mirth 
dwells the \ain heart, dart^ from tlic careless eye, 

As if we were en^ated ne'er to die. 

And bad our everlasting home im earth ! — 

All ihings around us preach of 1 Vath ; tlie leaves 
Hrop from the fiin'sis— pt^rish the bright flow’rs— 
shortens the day's shorn Kunlight, hours ou hours— 

Anil o’tr bleak, sterile fields the wnhl wind grieves. — 

A’es ! all things preach of Ileath ; — ^wo are Iwu to die ; — 
We are but waves along Life's ocean driven ; 

'rime is to us a brief pro)>ation given. 

To fit us for a dreail eternity.— 

Hear ye, that watch with Faith's unsliinibeiiiig eye,— 
fc'artli is our pilgrimage, our home is Heaven ! 

A 
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SELWVN IN SBAKCB OF A JDAUUUTEH. 

ClIAPTBIll. 

JEDWAEP SEI.1FYN TO THE REV. JUK£PH TREVOR. 

pRris, June 18—.. 


For the first time, niy dear Trevor, 
since 1 set out on my inauspicious 
journey, 1 have found a iiiomeiit's 
leisure to address you a iew liiiLs; 
rather to satisfy your friendly anxie- 
ty, than to I'oininunicate observations^ 
vrliich tiie distracted state of my mind, 
and the rapidity of my motiom, alike 
pri'cludc me from making. 

Aware as I was, on leaving London, 
that niy unhappy daughter, and tiie 
partner of her flight, (her ini%>hand I 
can scarce yet bring myself 10 call 
him,) must ere this have readied ParK, 
I had, of course, no object hut 10 ar- 
rive, if possible, in lliat city bt'fore 
they might havv left it. Vim. who 
know me so well, can imagine how 
ditfereutiy, under other circumstan- 
ces, 1 shouhl have viewed a jm.r- 
ney, the object of many a fond sjk*- 
cuiatiun, which c\<(ulMte felicity at 
home alone prcveiilcd 11 .y realisciig. 

1 ejected anil harass'd as 1 wa.s, hy 
fruit U'-R n*'‘carcin s and slei'jdcks nigh it. 
1 could not, after an abp."nce of neui- 
iy thirty ytars, trca»! wiihnui emoiu^n 
the soil of that France, every page of 
whose history is more or less* inter- 
woven w'iih ours, and whose criuicsor 
exploits have for m> mniiy year^ wia- 
rieil the trump of Fame. Of the nuto- 
btTle^s historical asstRriations whicJi 
dimly float around the dtcayi I ram- 
parts of Calai.s, my rniiid couJd otdy 
dwall with congenial biiicrm.'ts eit the 
strong e\])rc&sioii of Mary, when, in- 
consolable tor its loss, bhc wra heart! 
to cxdajm, that iu nainf on her 
death would be found written on her 
heart I feel, that*oti fuiue, some- 
thing ** shar{>er than a serpent s toniU” 
has indelibly inscribed that of Ton- 
stance ! 

The monotonous scenery of the 
iKirrh of France, is ill calculated to 
ronscftoin painful rtverics ; once only 
did 1 ft«l strong emotion, when the 
first sight of the blooming orchardii 
of Noinnndy brought HerefoniKlure 
full on rny mmd: but with the flush 
of blostfoms fciidctl the resemblance. 
There wanted, to complete the picture. 


my paternal mansiun, wdth its vene- 
rable oaks, and the neat smiling cot- 
tages of our happy Ktigland. I fouml 
something more congenial to my pre- 
sent imK)d in the dcs.rted chsttaiix, 
tew and far between, and m liiat ab- 
sence of human bcingh to animate tin 
landscape, complained ofhy the inon 
social triivelliT. St Denis, with its 
rifleii tombs and r(i\AJ victims, Jay 
fore me ; the gloomy lowtrs ot Viii- 
ccniies rose in ■vi* w. iii whose IdiHul- 

htaiiiiMl tosM rdi'vurcly j>,% 

scion of a ptirKi iv hiic. 1 tclt iiki tin 
philtHopinc llonitiii amid the rnt r 
of tin ciai» greatm ss; m; prsvaicg/i* f. 
sunk mio insigniti^aifce b. irre if,e 
weight of uiLv nc' i rin< e h 1 . 

burnt*, and m bt r lam ,i d 
It is » ^l^y thus to u.omI Y.V , I'li: n - 
lure trmn.phs ; .tiid «‘n ent ‘Min: 
n Ihid tor 1: e no S' i*: MJ .I'lno iivi- ,i', 
the }jiirr*an dc Ir an wlnnn ! 

am just lotnrjKil w:th miojm.a: -a . 
wliiclt tl»»' li'ai'i s tlir hoar pu- 
vonl^ my f lU-wn;: up lill to-morrow. 
"j n- March n.jy h. protracts d and 

fruitir.-s; 1 wnt h^vc iiMiJt :■<: 
ahotlnrhtm, .onl u;>jatc}i ::i: 
Ivltii y* ur Irirndiy no.i.ncru'i.' . I 
r;eetl not tiij"in " 10 ti/rv. aid in- 

Maiiily any Ictri r iKanr.g a lor i^n 
l«^^l-nJark. .My child wntc r-> 

her tathcr, and pusMbiy I in y rifi ii • 
irorn the fi-st iMu'lin I.. I . t iin- 
ko gujlly , ^el so d’.ar. ^‘our’> i \ ti, 
Knw .\ »iH >i j w .N . 

j in. frAMi JO J nr s* wn . 

Pan*!. 

J told you, Tn'vcr, in my last, tl.a: 
my inquiries at the llurtuu de ruhe* 
had furtmihed me with what 1 haidly 
bclicveti a clue to fb^cover tin* tugitivt , 
whom 1 tlu-ii djeiulfd, while I longcil 
to sm- ; now that ihc prciprct hu.s, <<»r 
the prcActitj vai.i.shid, the latter sinti- 
ineui alone predoimnaU^, and 1 laiiieiit 
as a fridi diNappointtncTit, what, .‘it 
the iiionieiit, 1 could almost have* 
hailed as a rtlief. 

Furnished with a description an- 
Kworing to Uutt of my poor iiiihguidid 
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cliilcl, I called at the house to iffkich walls^ into a momentary forigeMlneeB 
it directed mt% and with a beating of my anxieties ; but, how quickly do 
heart, and trembling limbs, found I turn even from the aea-pieces of my 
myself introduced into the presence of favourite Vemet, or the living laad* 
— a sirangtif / So fully had 1 been scapes of Claude, to follow with eager 
prepared for the assumption of a fic- scrutiny every light youthful figure 
titious name, that 1 had scarcely al- that glides along tlie gallery ! 
lowed myself to admit the possibi* I strolled one evening into the 
lity of Madame <le la Kivc (corres- Theatre Frau<;*ais — It hap{)encd to be 
ponding in age, stiture, coinplt'xion, Ipbigenic; and the character of the 
anrl fkeriod of arrival, with her 1 .stoical father appeared to me so ab- 
sought) ]»ni^ing another tlian my surdly unnatural, that, but for my 
Coiistaiiei'. Judge then of my (wU sympathy with the maternal grief of 
ings on the annihilation of ho|K!s so Ciytcmiiestra, 1 could not have «t it 
saugiiine I out. 

'I'he young woman, on whom I had Nothing, sinc'e I came to France, 
thus iiltTiKled, noLived me politely, has so effectually, for the moment, 
;iiul Ttadily ;ninnr ted the iiiccdierent relie veil the sickness of hope defer- 

t \»’U‘'i's I Wits ithlc to offer for riiy rtil,'* as my excursion to Versailles, 
n»i>takf. in^-jiircd lor vitli inter- whose desolate chambers teem with 
« f hy hi-r io'p dtjcction. and from historical associations, with the glories 
x'.hsit I luj w ^lnc< ieariud ofher siimi- of the Sieclc de Louis Qiiatorae, and 
T'.-in, 1 lj:r^c n ason to diink her yet thiMiiisfortunes of his ill-fated proge- 
uiifortu". ftr. wt 11 Uh rniiiiiKil, ny. The Menioirs of the former bril- 
ili.iii ni'\iintnred ehihl. Sh<* liant peii«'(l have been the favourite 

wri'- oom’ I iMpj'V of an iiidui- of iny leisure hours; and 

hu'-lKrid t)UT, hy hjll> \Mrivr tin- faticy easdy repeopied the lone galle- 
ji»rtuiii>i ol pi .she riis of V<TfailU‘S, with the Turennes 

1m- iniseT} k)] ilu lu- Sind romle.s, who filled its page with 

tiue >eus nl ;* f lirodlvut in Us triumphs, with the Boileaus, the 
pnntv. IhrfaU i is lun unk'-ov ji (o llueihes, and the Fenclons, of Us Aii- 
ini‘, and win n 1 coinjuM hss \in w.lh gU'-tan agi- ; and even with those less 
n.ij.i', 1 i that I iiiay y» r cherish iinponniu parsonages, whose adven- 
iiopoK to wliivli !k' iiiiist ho a .straiigvr, lures hu\e descended to us in Uie 
1 hlt>s J'no:t4 2 toc for the lesson iiiatchlLss gossiping of that incmoir- 
r>; redgii,i'i'»jj ' writing period, the Laussuiis, the 

Vitrre, {'a uust^ procurul for llussis, the J.a Valieces, and that dc- 

s; — r.mdurj,i 10 whom I lightful Sevigne, whose wit and ten- 
h.'ive, ul’ eoursf, luen nhliged, in gtiie- diTiKSS would alike have been lost to 
ral ten*.s, to cmnii.unK.ite, ihat 1 am posterity, had she not idolized — a 
ni st.iu'h oi iiidiMtluahs whom lam 

inosi anxious to discover, lias .sugm-st- It was impoivsible to s£*e the Council 
ttl the obvious course uf ficMpii'iuuig (’hainbcr, and not to conjure up Ma- 
thos<' places of iiiiivir.'-al resort inont daiiic de Alainienon and her tambour 
fnvouKibh; for arenhmai rencontres, trame, occupying the corner; or to 
'I lie la'-k is an irk.some mu* ; but, sii- gaze on the fadi-il sph tidour of the 
mnlated h\ li(>pe, nud Uki much agi- Chapel, (where a solitary lamp chanced 
tated u> lind rest pract icable, I suHer to burn in honour of a saint, ) without 
inyseif to Ih» led wljcuver a coiirourse iiiiRgiuing it lighted up in an equally 
of hllers permits me to prosecute niy unoatenuitious manner, for the stolen 
researches, at least unubser veil. \Vitli eeremony w'hicii placed that extraor- 
a jKTRcverunee e<jual tu that of the vc- dinary woman on the list of Queens, 
leran loungers ol the place, have 1 sat Tlu* anti-clianiber, where sovereigns 
hours HI th*? gardtu of the TuiltTics, eagerly awuUeti an audience of the 
my eyes apparently fixt'd on the gay Grand M<marqur, ami the Salle dc 
groups that flitted before me, without, Spectaele, where the aimahle f'atngumr 
ill fact, taking any further cognizance so often led up the ball, are alike 
of them, than sufliced to ascertain solitary and deserted ; inde^, the lau 
whom tht y did no/ contain. 1 wander ter matchless private Theatre is now 
up and down the endless Gallery of only a receptacle for lumber^ and sad- 
the Louvre, at times beguileil by the ly (aused with portraits of many a 
masterpieces which yet decorate its Boiiroon, to whom the necessitiea of 
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tho times still deny frames and p^ild- 

All at V'crsatllos haniiotiizt*9 with 
these andouc recollections ; the execra- 
bly fonnal style of the gardens, the 
cruelly cliptJeii, yet venerable orange 
trees, flourishing alone unchanged 
amid the wreck of ctnturifs ; tlie 
groups of allegorical statuary, parti- 
cularly the cclohrated one of the Mo- 
narch as Apollo, surroundt^l by his 
female favourite's, all speak of the 
olden time, and one would regret their 
disappearance. 

From the gorgeous vrstigch of the 
Sieclc do 1 .nuis (iuatorze, the trnnsj- 
tioii is strange to the sorrows of Marie 
Antoinette. Who could sec uinnovc'd 
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ilelight did T once crmteinplate a pil- 
grimage lo that classic country, a< a 
meet completion of the education of' 
that child, whosi' very talents have 
proved her bane ! jMiisic, iny former 
passion, is now a source of exquisite 
pain, and its combination with the 
Indian language rendered my only 
visit t4> the opera so irksome, that ikh 
thing would tempt me to go again. 

This crowded metropolis is now to 
me a dnary solitude, which 1 would 
gladly exchange for that of iny }>ost- 
cliaiffc. To-morrow 1 act out, if — 
:ila< ’ 1 n« ^'d hardly cherish the hope 
Vour-i ever, 

i:. s. 


her chainlfer, bearing more eA'ideiitly 
than any other the traces of )»opu}ar 
fury ; the balcony where she heroical- 
ly apfieared before a ferocious rabble 
bent on her destruction : the narrow 
{lassage through which she escapi d on 
the nLdit of her intended assassina- 
tion. only, ulas ! to probing for fur- 
fher suffering a miserable existence ^ 
It was iinposssible to Itear these scenes 
described on the spot by an ancient 
Swiss, an eye-witni'-s of tlio««o hor- 
rors, without Hhudderniir. hut no- 
where tile memory of that unfor- 
tunate rrince«s more entwini'd with 
every feature of the seen*’, than at the 
Petit Trianon, that di inninr r(‘lr«at. 
wlure alone, in all tlie vaM domain of 
Vcr8aill<*s, Nature ha** bc‘fu allowed 
free seop<\ and where the uneoTt>u'ious 
family of Louis Seize beguiled ibe 
ennui of greatness, by iiiiuatnig, in 
the fletitious hamlet in the gardens, 
the bumbler conditions of huumu lif.% 
llic Queen's licautiful marhlc-lhud 
dairy yet remains, and the haineau, 
and all parts of the garden, seem al- 
most miracnlonsly to have escaped 
devastation ; but they have a melan- 
choly and fwlorn ae|>i'Ct, which ac- 
cords well with the hleas they inspire, 
and the daughUT of Mario Antoinette 
frequently spends a few hours there 
alone, with what complicated feelingv 
none hut royal suflcTers can know. 

I returned from Versailles; in a 
frame of mind less irritable, to resume 
my now almojtt hopeless task. J shall 
await one more pi»st from England, 
and if it again disapfioints me, 1 shall 
south, concluding Uiat the 
denre of iwvUitiiU’ his native country 
haa lmmfiii,ll)€ lUstmyer of my peaci* 
to Ids MomI 1 taly.— 1 lalv * with what 


THL SAMi: TO TIIF S.xMf. 

Lyoii'i. July lU. — 

Tiir. dale of this', iiiy dear Trevor, 
will no tlouht surprise you, an*! you 
will sympathise with me m luing thu- 
long fit. tained on .ijnnmev, r In; very 
cxfH'ditiou of which clefe.ited its eiul. 
by occasioning .1 levevisli iliiu-ss, tioiu 
which I am gr.idually recLUivin.:. 
piiiRiu* m\ jounii ) , is a-,, y t iuipii^si- 
hli" hut 1 <ftnn*ii*(on>pi 1 my imnd t-t 
pariike my b.wly s iiiiirtiMty, and 1 
will giM It ei!iplt>ymrr>f bv rejdjine, 
though at tin e\p' nst o.* sonu' p.fin 
to the posist ript of %i»ur last recri- 
ved at Pans, in whieh mju dihcately 
leiiiind nr, that your ahs4*iK‘c Inui' 
Hen fc’rdshin has 1- fr yem unanpiairit - 
ed ttilh the rise and progress of that 
unhappy attachment, of whieli you 
only reiurnnl in nine to deplon tin- 
fl^^a^t^ouM conehisiori. 

In rotrudng these painful details. 1 
shall have to claim your indnicenc* 
for palpable indiseretnuis, and your 
symjitthy for piirentrd weaknivs 
MVre I to nl.ile to you the history of 
my W’li'de liu% it wot:l»l aliW' evlubi: 
u coinpoun<l of eontradn’lioos, <if h^isty 
revolution?*, ami tardy repent ma. 

By a father. Ii ft Itki' myself, role 
parent of an only daughter, the esra- 
hlishmeiit in our reighhourhooil of a 
depot for prisoners of war ought na- 
turally to have b(sT) viewtsl with clis- 
antisfacti^n and <lism]st ; and indml 
iht'sc pnidemiftl otnsi^leralifUls indw- 
ccnI me longj to do vi<i!< nco to my feid- 
ings, by abstaining from hoajii tali tier, 
towards u eet of bravi' men, the ennui 
of whost* captivity 1 might othorwiw* 
have bisn lemptcsl to alleviate. After 
meeting them, however, oecaeionalK 
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in the neiglibaarhooc]^ I found reason 
to ap]i1aiid the line of conduct I had 
pursued, for (settinp^ aside the idea of 
a mutual attachment, which 1 confess 
never occurred to my imagination) 
truth obliges all who know them to 
confess, that few French officers arc, in 
manners or principles, such as a pa- 
rent of ordinary prudence would wish 
to introduce into his family. 

A young Italian, however, n'cently 
enroH(*<l urnler tin* French standard, 
formed n striking exception to the 
petulance, the brutality, or the cox- 
conibry of* his I'reiich companions, 
anti ]w)wtrriiily illl<*re^ted me by his 
expressive eountt nance, liis dt-ep de- 
jection, and the txquisite skill and 
fastt* which (tlum^h uith evident rt- 
luctrince, eoiejiiercd oiil\ by his tlcMre 
to obliae) In occasionally displayed 
ill the heu fulling music of his coun- 
try. Till I im t Linlovi'!i, I enteri lin- 
ed the ]»opukir ♦ rrc'tr, that It'di.in mu- 
sic, ca1cul.iU'd for tlic (xhib'tinn of 
nu rrseituci atbl t \< culam, (ami in- 
ihed too idten in FuLdaiid perverted 
to lb, It sole ohlect.) wa- hrtle tilled to 
efb cl the In nil, .iinl le < xpress c\i r\ 
emotion, trme tlie i ffu'^ioiis efaii irrc- 
'^i‘'tible gfii»*rv. to ihr accent-! of tile llKy^t 
contnginiis no . Mut In n, :if- 

t«‘r d)sv»»l\ irjg a hrcj fid.."- auditory into 
trarn h\ one of I'los* simple n itioiial 
airs, the nn laiiclioh cadema s oj ^\h^’‘^l 
t'Hiwdl recdlol hi> absent couitfry, 
hcsnddvnW ehasi d tlu'-c i nioiini)'* and 
Ids t-HM hy tlx* jdayful '-trains of a 
/tniiijralli , I tir-l (jwued tin* ]Knver of 
a uiudc wiiK’h hil^ no rival in tin* 
world ; and, ]i -rhaps. naturally enough 
tnuiccivid tfie wi-li of inijiariing to the 
exquisite voice of my ('onetunce, some- 
th hat of this magical iiiHuciuv. 

With this view I siudic'd the ch.i- 
racter of the youug Italian, and found 
in his conversation ahiiiuUni proofs 
of a liberal education, and nn amiable 
disposition. His family. In* r.ither in- 
cidentally than osti'iitatiouslv men- 
tioned. was among the nobb-st in Ve- 
rona, but rctluced by a series of mis- 
fortunes, and ])articularly hv the oj»- 
♦wsition of his father to” the I’rcnch 
tiRUiqiation, to coiii|iHrative indigence. 
On the death of wSignor Ludovisi, 
and after all efforts to preserve Italy 
from the French yoke had failed, the 
young man, to contribute to the Com- 
fort and RUp]iort of his surviving pa- 
rent, had been indund. reluctantly, 
to acctf|>t H comniission in an Italian 


corps destinixl to co-operate in a dis- 
tant expedition, hy joining which he 
hoped to reap glory, and escape the 
siglit of his country's humiliations. 
Political oiiinions, as well as the gen- 
tleness of his manners and rehnement 
of his pursuits, tended to estrange him 
from tlic society of Ins companions in 
captivity, and the recent loss of his 
mother, hy increasing his desjiondcncc, 
iiKTcabcd my sympathy for a grief sc) 
natural and unaffected. The e.'irly 
lessons of this lamented par.nt had, 1 
was happy to perceive, proved as yet u 
complete antidote asrainst the infidelity 
of hib com]ianions, while the good sense 
of an enlightened mind escaped the 
oppl>^ite weakness of .superstition. 

Foreseeing (as 1 lliought) from all 
Ihcsi* observation.^, little danger to the 
mind or miirals of my child, from an 
occasional intercourse, which pioiui-scd 
nijiny atlv images towards the com]»l£-- 
tion of her education in those points 
most ditticuit to he su])p1ied at a di.s- 
tanee from London, I ventnrcil to give 
Ludovi-i tirst a particular, and then 
agerxral iiivjtntion. his dehcacy and 
n‘-.-rve i» a^uilin;^ hiiriself of which, 
rontiruifd iny favourable opinion.— 
Mii-ic nml Jt.^liim hlerature were of 
couT‘-t‘ the chief ti'pics in these preli- 
minary and I perceived with 

pnnnt.’il pvnb', tliat my da ugh ter 
proficiency in both a'^tonibhed, as well 
as interestctl Luilovisi, and paved thi 
w:iy for a n quest as delicately maile 
as It w.'s gratefuily .icqi!ie<ced in, tliai 
ht' wiMild devote to tiieir perfection a 
Htrleof that nduud:«ntIiipureof which 
he feilingly complained. 

Although little entitled to claim the 
praijie of junetration or sagacity, I no- 
venlieh'SQ think I should have been 
struck with anything like those sud- 
den prc]»ossci'Sioii$ which young pco- 
]»Ie. thus thrown together, havesonu*- 
liiiips conceived for each other : but 
no such symptoms were visible. Dif- 
ference or country, of religion, and of 
fortune, iriiida- Ludovisi at first consi- 
der his young pupil menly as the 
dau,chtor of one, who, hy rousing him 
from solitude and dejection, hurl a 
claim upon his gratitude ; while Con- 
stance passi d from the shyness, with 
which her rt'tired education made her 
rt'gard every stranger, insimsibly to a 
degrei* of innocent confidence and fa- 
miliaritv, wdiich the unassuming man- 
ners of her Drccqptor were particular- 
ly culndated to inspire. Lulled into 
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aecurity hy this appareDt indifference, 
and delighted wiM the progress Con- 
stance hourly made under one, who 
handled the pencil with the ease, if 
not the correctness of a master, — who 
spoke French and Italian witli equal 
fiuency, — ^and whoso lessons 'mid ex- 
ample soon enriched her powerful and 
fleauble voice with those charms of 
taste and feeling so seldom acquired 
out of Italy,— 1 gave myself up to 
visions of parental pride and exulta- 
tion. 

iMoiitlis rolled on in a species of 
pleasing dream, from which all seem- 
ed spontaneously to awake, when the 
return of peace, and consequent resti- 
tution of prisfjncrs, rendered a separa- 
tion apparently inevitable. The feel- 
ings wLich I myself cx|HTienced in 
looking forwanl to LudovisiV depar- 
ture, (for which, to do him jiistict', he 
immciliately prepared.) wen* suffi- 
cioutly painful have tnught me to 
appreciiite thcFi* of Constance, the s\ip« 
pressioti of which was, I have t.ow no 
doubt, the cavtsa^ of a dangerous and 
lingtring illhc'^s, during which the 
sympathy of Ludo>isi was my only 
ctinHilatinn. Though this event re- 
Urded lus return to the oontiiieiit, 
(now rendtrtil no longer coinpuisorv, 
by the immedi tie reduction of rlie su- 
pernumerary corp*? to whu'ii he had 
belonged.) vtt a suspicion of lJu* true 
cause of iiiy daughter’s illness, as well 
as the light it had thrown on the sUU* 
of his own heart, taught tins naturally 
honourable young man to withdraw 
gradually from a society which he had 
not yet strengtli of uiind wholly to re- 
linquish. His visits liecamc* short ami 
constrained, and his health, which the 
climate of F.nglatul had bidorc atferi- 
ed, seemed also to decline. TIicm* 
circuinKtaiicc'K, and the hints of ofli- 
cious neighlxiurs, at length rousi d me 
from iny irifatuition, ainh like all 
those who have great reason to Ih* 
angry with theniudves, I pn-ferretl 
discharging the weight of my indig- 
nation on the comparatively innocent 
accomplices of toy folly, with a vio- 
lence foreign to my nature, and totally 
at variant* with ail rny previous nii- 
limitt'd indulgence. I reproached my 
danghter and f^mlovisi with abusing 
nay facility to destroy my f>cace, and 
concea'.ing an attac hment, which, till 
I tlms impnidf'Tuly defied us strength, 
had never been, on either aide, ein- 
iNPidird in language. 


There are instances in the lives of 
sll men, especially those who, like 
myself, are the olavea of impulse, in 
which they seem to step out of them- 
selves, to act a foreign character, and, 
ill so doing, conimuiiicate to idl witii 
whom they come in contact, a portion 
of their own inconsistency. Knowing 
roc 08 you do, it wouhl scarce surprise 
you to uave.heard, that, melted hy the 
distress of two young and itigeiuious 
lovcTK, and conscious of rny own culpa- 
ble ni'gligciice, 1 had yielded an iiiiine- 
diite consent to a union, repugnant 
to my opinions and destructive of iny 
dearest noiws. 'i’his, at least, wouhl 
have lieen consistent and charaeUris- 
tic folly. The obvious course pointed 
out by reason, was by pat* nial ri inon- 
sirancvs, and an appeal to those senti- 
ments of honour winch as yet Ludo- 
visi had never tbrleiwd. to wean IkuIi 
parties from an attaehiiuMit. hitherto 
unavowi.il, and the ineligibilits of 
which it would have Ixm tiisy lo de- 
moii^trau*. Hut hy an iiuvplioahh* 
faUility, i tiireatetii'd when 1 slifUiM 
have persuaded, ami irritatMl insuml 

of coneiliiting. iMy injudicious at- 
tack dn w* from l.udo^i'^i an nidign.itit 
uvow.d of ,i pASsion, wliirh uiuUr other 
ctrcum’'tauci'.s he hud dett'rmmid to 
bury in eternal silence ; an I my 
daugliu r. whom ont s.^othim: i vprit^ 
siuii w'ould probfihly line mtlh^l inio 
tearful acquiescent e, rierived from n.y 
liarhhnesH u dettrinm.! non, of whu h 
neither she nor iny-elt‘ helitvcfl he*- 
to be capable, .she eoiift sserl to iiu . 
(what siie I hen for the iiis: time ron- 
fessctl to herM*ir, j thur dady and hour- 
ly iutrrcHnirse with an uiniabie and. 
accompli «>luil voung n.an bad iUMiisi- 
bly rqientMl into k solid and uiriiU ru- 
ble atuebiiienc, and fATituiKiy, though 
tremblingly a^7ked, wljerher i wa.s pre- 
pared to raerifne lo prcjudicih oi' 
country and fortune liiat h.ippiiK's.s, 
which I hid ever lorflly n^^ure<l lor it 
was the object of n.y life to ])romate. 
Here again Conatancr, lu exchanging 
Uietendemeiisor supplieaiiun fora tone 
of deliberate hruinesj>, which 1 con- 
struct! into unduti fulness, equally mis- 
took her interests; an<i i»y answer 
was calculattil to extinguish every 
hope of n.y concurrence to a unioti. 
of which I bitterly enumcraiecl tin* 
tliMidvunuigeH. 

Sdenml but not convinced, awed 
but not sofu*ned, Consiana* was rou- 
sed from the state of route dejection 
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into whidi my severity had plunf;ed 
her, by the recital of the itijurioua 
treatment 1 had lavished on her lover, 
and which he bore with a dignified 
mildness on which I now reflect with 
ahame. After a few days passed in a 
state of mutual constraint and es- 
trangement, contrasting but too forci* 
hly with our former unr(‘servcd con- 
fident, we were sujprised by a visit 
fn)in in y sister, who, as if possessed with 
tiu* same evil genius, already sworn to 
destroy our peace, completed by her 
indiscr.^a asjHirity the triumpli of 
}»‘ission over duty in the mind of my 
mi <'!iiidtMl daughter. From the hour- 
ly sarcasms of her aunt, from a pater- 
nal nevt-rity she had never heforc for a 
moment e\i>enenced, from the aln^ady 
rejeeted, and now more than everdis- 
tustetul assidiiities of her cousin, is it 
much to be wondered that a child of 
HLventeeii, deprived by seclusion even 
of tin* scanty e\j>erience of lu*r years, 
'^liould escape, to shelter her>>vlf in a 
bner'sariiiH, from a storm which her 
knowledge ot my U'lnfK-r must ha\e 
i.tu,:ht her to look upon as temporary ? 
l.udovisi yet lingered in the neigh- 
bourhood/ and coficeiving himself 
einaiicipiieil h> my injustice tnim 
those restraints which the laws of hoK- 
pitalitv uiiil gratiludf hail formiTly 
niiposed. soon prevailed on C’onstaiice 
to take the fatal step, and trust to 
time and ]iaU'rnal teikkruess lor a re- 
conciliation. 

In so doing, 1 find myself compel- 
led to allow that no sordid or interest- 
id motive aanaied one, whom, had 1 
thought otherwise, it would have been 
hard, indeetl, to forgive. With pr**- 
inatiire n'ason, and unconnnon steadi- 
ne^’K, J^udoriKi unites i<oinewhat of the 
charaeu-ristic insoununct of his coun- 
try, which permit usl liiin as little to 
caliriilate the advantages, as to appre- 
ei.ite the evils, of the step he had in 
view. Feeling that equality in birth 
(cluefly indispensable in Italian mar- 
riages) placed him on a level with his 
beloved, he only rejoiced to hear that 
a aniall h*gacy, which iny daughu-r 
could iiiiinediately claim, joineil to a 
remittance he had received of the tri- 
fling reversion accruing to him from 
the death of his mother, wouhl place 
them above immediate want, and al- 
low him, in the event of my remain- 
ing inexorable, to gratify liis nation^ 
piide by showing his bride that be- 


loved Italy, which, as m residenoe, lie 
was for her sake willing to renounce. 

These particulars I feamed from a 
letter which Constance wrote to a 
young female friend, the sole compa- 
nion of her childhood, whom, with 
commendable discretion, she had for- 
borne to implicate in her disobedience. 
For ifjc, fche left a few lines expressive 
of the warmest filial affection, deplo- 
ring the fatal necessity of choosing be- 
tween a temporary sacrifice of my fa- 
vour, and the eternal surrender of the 
liujqiinehs of her future life ; and en- 
treating that forgiveness which a se- 
cret pres(‘ntimcrit set'nied to say would 
he granted and received with equal 
transport. She concluded by a fer- 
vent hope, that ^by an immediate an- 
swer, addressed to the care of a mutual 
friend, I would tranquillize her mind, 
and obviate, by ojicning my anns to 
the ino^t affectionate of children, the 
iu*ce.siity of her following the fortunes 
of' her husband to his native country. 

So liitic bad I been prepared for this 
decisivt* step, that all other emotions 
were at first lt>st in painful surprise. 
This w(juld in all probability, had 1 
been left aloin*, soon have given place 
to those releiuiiigs of parental tender- 
ness, on which my hitherto idoliz^ 
ehilfl had perhaps rather too obvious- 
ly relied out that eireuiustance, care- 
fully com 111 ell UhI on by my indignant 
'lister, conspired with her own stem 
pggeHiioiis to make me ashamed of an 
im mediate compliance with iny poor 
eliiJd's request. With a stoic*ism, on 
which I now' look back with wonder, 1 
su fieri d some time to elapse without 
dis|>atching those conciliatory words^ 
which would have saved me much 
subseiiuent suffering. My daughter 
(as I learned from iny eorn<6pondent 
in Jauidoii) flew, immediately on her 
return from Scotland, to seek those 
consolatory tiilings W'hich it was not 
then in his power to afford, and his 
description of the agonies into which 
she was thrown by the disappoint- 
ment uf hopes so sanguine, inflicted 
pangs yet more severe upon her father. 
It was. how'ever, some consolation to 
learn, that the affectionate letter which 
I wrote, us soon as Nature gained tlic 
ascendency, must have reached her 
as it was taken away in her name froin 
the banker's, tliough she was too mucli 
agitated again to call in person— Yet 
its tenor was such, as to make it uiau 
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ter of fiurmiae, as well as rcffrel* that 
she shoula, after its receipt, IbaTe |icr« 
severed iii Hying from a parent, whose 
arms were thus but too readily open- 
ed to receive her ! — 1 lingorod on a 
few anxious days in J^ndon, and then, 
as you know, followed to Paris, where 
I fondly hope, sliouM I not succeed 
in tracing tlicm, al least to receive, 
forwarded from home, such a dutiful 
and consolatory answer as my letter 
was calculated to call forth. In it, I 
had inclosed a letter of credit, both on 
lay banker in town and on the most 
respectable foreign houses, (though 
ihc latter, 1 flattered myself, would lie 
superfluous.) so that 1 lilt easy on the 
score of ht-r |x'cuniary comforts — 1 had 
hoped, on urriviiig iii Paris, that thi^- 
ght have aflurded some clue to their 
motions, but I found from that 


no application had been made to him 
for money, by the thoughUesa amt 
disinterest^ enemy of luy peace. The 
sum indeed, insignifleantos it was.wich 
which they started, could not yet be ex- 
hausted. — Italy, 1 know, must be their 
ultimate object, and thither, of course, 
I now bend my steps, with slender 
liopi's from aught but time and r< flec- 
tion, which must, sooner or later, bring 
my repentanl chiW bi niy feet. 

At ih?neva, where 1 must piiss a day 
or two among the surviving relations 
of my mior Louise, I shall h ive me- 
lancholy recollei-tions in ahundance. 
Would to (»od they iiiighi be glatldeii- 
cd by tidings of all she has lei i to at- 
tach me to life ! 

V ours ever, 

K. Sklw \ N 


(Thas-ttr II. 

cuwAun scLwvN 10 TiiK uevLkkXi) josirn iiittos 


Uow sliall I communicate to you, 
HIV dear fiieiid, the vafious emotions 
which KwclltMl iny liosotn on re-en- 
tering (fcne^a, connected as !»« every 
feature of its lake and mountains with 
the gloomiest and hajipiesi p< ri^nls of 
my existence, with (what seems, in- 
deed, all inversion of the mder of na- 
ture) the sorrows of my youth, and 
the hap]»im'ss of iny maturer liu I 

There ar(‘, in every maos history, 
{lassages, winch he would fain oblue- 
ratc even from his owu ni«:inory , and 
which, viewfd even through the \isia 
of years, fill hU bosom v/ith remorse, 
and CTitnsoii his check in soiitudi — 
Follies, though their rriiK inhranrc 
may excite whohsoine rr[n'iiia]ii;e, it 
can seldom l>e profitable to relate : but 
wy youth was darken^^d with errors 
far more singular and inc m us.;hle than 
those which fi»sliiuii Kancti<Mis and or- 
dinary youth indulges. On this spot, 
and this alone, wlure e\ery dash of 
the midnight wave recalls the strange 
history, do I for the first time fed 
prompted to tm{}art to you events, 
which, while they exhibit in a stronger 
SgUt the Weakness and inconsistency 
of your friend's; character, may give 
him a dewier claim on that comiKiEsion 
which his griefs demand. 

Tou4ve M^dy aware that 1 wzh 
and at a |»eriod 


(rctii vn, duly Iri.-- 

wben till- liolloiv sarcasiiH oj’ Voltairi 
and the elmjuent sophiKtiy of Kousst .iu 
(*A|*OM'd ai ibis ihnr shfino Ihc piin- 
ci]>h's of youth to an oriUal, which ft w. 
:dah ! hud htt^Kiino'i iunr* I\ to 
The colli di*ti.^ii»n of tin of lu- 

tiih'lity uunlr little in.jtiri Hsiori on ins 
tnind. hi.t the ini{ta‘i^i<‘nrtl tifipuiuA 
of the chcinipton oi .un! cipiuliU 

bw>ofUn made the “ wor'^- ajijH ar tlu 
iH'tUT riviison/’ I real! and worshipiieib 
until 1 had cre.iu d ith al worlil. 

Ill the mid^l of tbi'^c (idogi'uiuh 
rwerit's^ [ htrano' of j.g**, and wa:. 
Miminoned to Lngland to take piKSses- 
sioii of niy estate. Inexp. rhr.i ttl .i^ I 
wai», I soon tii.tt my guar- 

dian, a wily lonn of law, who liail 
availed liiinself of n y father's decli- 
ning yi ars t<»abu-c hi*# confhh nee, had 
( urtched himsidf at iny expense, to uu 
extent wliicii made acr|UiC'.ci‘nce iiTi- 
possibh'. To the law I trinniplianily 
rt ^orttd, with all the cif?iHdenco the 
juKtici- of my claims could inspire ; but 
my trustee had, by liis profmiunal 
knowledge, entrenched hiin.SLif behind 
technical lianim, iinjiervious to tht 
attacks of truth and reasim ; I lost ttiy 
and the laws of iny country 
became, hi my eyca, contrivances to 
sanction crime anudi^y punishment. 

I had an only sister, whom I recol < 
Uftwl but as a lovely child, and iflioir 
3 
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my fancy had inyecled with the per- 
feetioDC of a Julie. Judge with what 
renewed indignation I yiewed the 
tnunmels of an artificial civilisation^ 
when I learned that strong measiirea 
had been adopted by the aunt to whose 
care she was consigned, to prevent her 
forming a connexion unsuitable in the 
eyes of a prejudiced aristocracy ! 

1 heard with exultation that she had 
escaped to unite her destiny with that 
of her lover, and dew as soon as the 
decision of my law-suit left me at 
liberty, to the retreat where 1 expect- 
ed to find the happiness of the golden 
age! A few weeks had sufficed to 
awaken my fioor Bella from her dream 
of passion, and to rob iier hero of those 
qualities witli which romance and op- 
iiositioii hail alone invested him. 1 had 
liastencd to sanction with my presence 
their stolen vows, and came only in 
time to arrange the conditions of a sepa- 
ration which the ]>eaccof my poor de- 
luded sister rcndire<l iiuhspctisable. 
Disappointed in the amount of her 
fortune, the native brutality of his 
eburacUT soon took )»lacu of ill- 
feigned tenderness ; to free her from 
]>crM.*cution, 1 purchased a mninission 
for the unworthy ohjtet of her child- 
ish partiality, and luired with her to 
IJexcford shire, to enjoy in iny internal 
mansion that seclusion wJiicIi her 
wounded feelings inaile ilou able- 

Here wc reinaintd for home time; 
but, disgusted with the bluntness of 
our rustic neighbours, and their rude 
efforts to ainsole and amuse us, 1 ilew 
for variety* to the disia|)ation of J^on- 
don, leaving my sister under the care 
of her now reconciled aunt, to enjoy 
the only alleviation her sorrows ad- 
mitted in the prosjiect of becoming a 
DK^her. 

l^ikc all those ivho resort to dissi- 
pation, neither from the irreHistible 
force of passion, nor the iiist^nsible 
control of habit, but experimentally, 
to “ miniaUT to a mind diseasi'd,** 1 
plung^l headlong into the vortex; 
drinking and playing, not because 
cither gave me the slightest pleasure, 
but becauw 1 had heard them extoll- 
ed as specifics aranst pain. 

In my case, however, the remedy 
proved worse than the disease ; and I 
awoke from a six-months’ revel with 
shattered nerves, a drained pursi'.and 
a settled des|iondcucy of mind, which 
even now I shudder to look back 
upon. Suicides, from disappointed 
VoL. XXL 


passion, are (whatever may be aaid to 
the contrary) more common in other 
countries than in England; butifear 
that in the number of those proceed- 
ing from mere weariness of irfe^ our 
atmo^herc must ever retain its 
** bad eminence.” I paid my debts, 
settled my estate on my sister and her 
unborn babe, and at the age of three- 
and-twenty, left England with a fixed 
purpose (1 shudder while I write it) 
to put an end to my existence on the 
spot where self-destruction had first 
been consecrated as a virtue ! 

I travelled to (leiieva with more 
than English rapidity, by the way of 
Flanders and Alsace ; determined that 
neither the fascinations of Paris, nor 
the beauties of the Uhine, should di- 
vert roe from my gloomy purpose. 
The French llevolution baa for some- 
time been going on, and like all the 
young, and muiiy of the oldest and 
wisei*t of that period, I had hailed it 
B8 a renovation of the human race. 
Its horrors were, however, beginning 
to belie these fond anticipations, and 
talcs of blood and misery from evei^ 
quarter, added social calamity to pri- 
vate dejection, (rtneva was too well 
leavened wiih democratical principles 
and s|H‘CulHtive infidelity, not to fol- 
low the example ; and }M>litical con- 
vulsions, (like the waves of her own 
lake,) the more forniidable from the 
narrow sphere within which they 
raged, desolated that fiouri^ing and 
industrious commonwealth. 1 arrived 
just in time to wiiness the sad fruits 
of anarchy, in the exile and ruin of 
many I hail lovctl and honoured ; and 
to five coldness, distrust, and poverty, 
usurp the place of cordiality and joy, 
under the lately hospitable roots of 
Gem^a. Rut 1 was at this period 
too selfish for sympathy, and 1 avail- 
ed myself of the public distress, to 
shun all my former acquaintance, and 
fortify my resolution to quit a world 
so tertile in misery. To a mind in 
this peculiar and irriuble sute, the 
slightest incident wdll sometimes prove 
the single drop which the cup can no 
longer bear without overflowing. A 
favourite French servant, who had at- 
tended roc from the time 1 first came 
abroad, with every demonstration of 
affectionate fidelity, availed himself of 
the relaxation lately introduced into 
the code of morality, aiftl of the vici- 
nity to the iToniiera of his own un|m- 
verned country, to decamp with ^ 
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few valuiblet I poaesied, which, by 
the by, in reward for hit faithful 
aervicea, I had taken care to secure to 
him after my death. Inconsiderable 
aa was my loss, this fresh proof of hu- 
man demvity put the consummation 
to the oisgust of life which I had so 
long cherished, and depositing with 
my banker a letter addressed to my 
sister, containing what I was pleased 
to call my motives for this fatal step, 
1 left the city on the following even- 
ing, previous to the hour of shutting 
the gates, and wandered in a ftame m 
mind which 1 yet tremble to recall, 
towanls an adjoining suburb, fonned 
of detached villas, whose gturdciis ex- 
tend to the lake. 

One of these had been the summer 
residence of a family of wealthy mer- 
chants, whose hos{Htalitics 1 had fre- 
quently shareil ; and, knowing it to 
be at present unoccupu'd, in conse- 
quence of the death of the proprietor, 
1 felt a strange satisfaction in select- 
ing as the scene of my premature ca- 
tastrophe, a spot which I had only 
bchelu enlivened with innocent festi- 
vity. In a summer-house in tlie gar- 
den, ovtrhaaging the lake, I had par- 
taken, not thrive years before, of a col- 
lation with a joyous group— where 
were they ? I'he venerable patriarch 
of the circle was no more ; exempt 
from the iithmiiues of age, be had 
sunk under the miseries of his coun- 
try, recofhinending to his son (who, 
with the rashness of youth, had i^gcr- 
ly embraecil the jiopular opinions) 
tnat moderation, alas ! at this period 
known only by name. The young 
man (as I had casually leametl) ha- 
ving plunged headJoiiu in tlie excesses 
of party, had, by tlie ]>erHd\ of a 
partner, lost tlie whole of liis father’s 
{ntientiy accunuibtcd wealth ; he had 
ilcil no one knew whither; and the 
wulow and an only daughter, doubly 
bereaved, had the ]>reh.'«ure uf domes- 
tic mi.sfortune added to the bittemo'^s 
of public calamity. Wisdum and vir- 
tue had failed to exempt from suHer- 
ing the hoary lieuii ol the elder l*ri^ 
viiie. ( rHicrofidty and patriotism hail 
caused the ruin of AugusU^ ; not even 
the cunsciimancisa of worth and inno- 
cence could dry the tt-ara of Txiuise 
and liar motlicr. What then had / 
to in a world thus filled witli 

whtdi I )nul neither exjicrienoc 
*9 avciu uK*rit Uidisann, nor fortitude 
lo lusir ? in ilejsc gloomy refla- 


tions, I paced along the narrow foot- 

G th which akirted the line of gardens, 
If tempted to anticipate my fate, by 
plunging into the unruffled moonlight 
waters, before I should reach a pro- 
jecting tree, by the aid of wmose 
branches I proposed gaining access to 
the ganlcn I hud assigned for the de- 
nouement of the tragedy. 

I had seized a pendent branch of the 
well known weeping willow, which 
overhung n s|)ot in the garden sacred 
to the memory of dtq>artcd worth, and. 
Just as by its assistance 1 succeeded 
in swinging myself over the top of the 
wall, an unexpected rustling among 
the shrubs stanlctl me, a fierce voice 
demandul the reason of niy intrusion, 
and I felt myself in the iron grasp of 
an a<;s.‘iilant of superior strength. 

Self-preservation ( however superflu- 
ous it might seem in.one bent on relf- 
dcstruction) instinctively prompted a 
vigorous resistance to my unknown 
antagonist ; but when, on his riq»t'ating 
his challenge, and dragging me from 
the dark snot of our first (‘ticouiiUt 
into the full moonlight, 1 nrognistHl 
in him the young and unfortunate heir 
of the prt mists I was about to pro- 
fane witli £>iacidt», I glowtt! with false 
shame at the Idea of the h ss honoura- 
ble designs of which I wan naturally 
suspecU'd. 

My dress and npiwinince dissipated 
these suspicions, alth<nigli thi.^ sonihro 
agitation under which rrevillc la- 
Iwured prcvcnUxl the rtYogintitm from 
being at first mutual. We had not met 
since my return from Ktigland, and 
much hail ocnirred lo ohhtt'rate the 
recollection of youthful pasliines. 

Jly degre(*f;, however, the idea of our 
foriTKT intercourse flaOied on the mind 
of the young man, ami, relaxing his 
grasp, h<* e\elaime«l,'‘ Happy Kngltsli- 
man, arc you euiui' to tlie scenes of 
former hoFpitality to insult the tnio- 
fortuncrt of a ruined family, and dis- 
turb the last farewell of its wretchiHl 
desceTulaiit to Uic haunts of happier 
days? I'on minutes Liter, and the 
quiet bosom of his native waters 
would for ever liave closed over his 
errors and his griefs." 

1 hastily disclaiminl all purpoaeof 
intrusion, where I had tiiyHclf nought 
and expeett'd privacy, and my own 
diaeaseil fmtnc of mind yielding to 
the [KUent influciirc of n-al ami par- 
donuhle anguidi, I felt a strange an- 
xii*ty to reconcile Auguste to an ex- 
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istencc, which, a few moments before, 
I deemed it heroism to relinquish. 

Scarce conscious cf my presence, or 
of my vague attempt at consolation, 
he gloomily continued, My own inis- 
fortuiieK and tliose of inv country, 
however grievous, methinks 1 could 
endure ; but 1 slurink from witucHsiug 
the silent sorrow that consumes the 
pale cheek of iny motlier, and withers 
the youthful bloom of Louise. Can 
1 see liciiigs lately surrounded with 
opulence and luxury, riduced by my 
own folly and the perfidy of man* 
kind, to labour for a precarious sub- 
sistence ? buings, too, whose iiiiiucence 
and resignation would wring a heart 
of stone ? 1 can neither relieve nor 
endure tlieir misfortunes, but I can 
at least rid tboin of the odious presence 
of their author !'* 

Infatuated as I myself was, and 
urged to sell -destruction by motives 
still more futile and inconclusive, the 
madness of another yet struck me for- 
cibly. It was (asy to expose the ab- 
surdity of consoling afflicted relatives 
by adflin..' to their (lisirc.ss an ir/v/wru- 
hle calamity, and the cuwatdice of 
escaping from tlir sight of liuir pri- 
vations by withdrawing tin only sup- 
port which could tver alleviate or re- 
move them. 

** Were my ease a similar one," add- 
ed 1. (with the usiul sophistry which 
separuU's our ow'n situations i'roiu all 
otliers,) “ were there a bingle virtu- 
ous human being de|H*ndent on me 
for support and happiness, 1 would 
yet consent to resume the burden of 
exisUnee. Ilut though I am not call- 
ed on, as you are, by imperious duty, 
to make this sacnfici*, it teaches me to 
preserve the community a life more 
useful. I will live another day, that I 
may secure, to you the means of en- 
gaging again in the laudable pursuit 
of that iiflluencc, which your amiable 
family so richly di’:>erve and so ho- 
nourably employed." 

The lofty, Hiind of Auguste, which 
under other circuinstanees would have 
recoiled from the idea of pecuniary 
obligations ton stranger, was reconciletl 
to die proposal by die hope of indu- 
cing me, by the mild influence of his 
mother ami sister, and the si>ectaclc of 
their rttitored happiness, to forego all 
tho^hts of resigning aii existence, 
whidi, to them at least, would hence- 
forth be so precious, and on thesi; con- 
ditions alone would hi* consent to avail 


himself of any offer to advanee tlie 
sum requisite to restore the credit of 
his long established Arm. 

As the reflection of his own pallid 
and emaciated countenance in a glass, 
will often inflict u|ion a patient a 
shock more salutary and impressive 
than the most solemn warnings of his 
physician, even so did Uie appalling 
image of our own intended crime, as 
reflecUHl in the conduct of a fellow- 
creature, startle us both on the brink of 
the abyss, and put to flight for ever the 
illusions of passion and sopliistry. On 
the spot 60 lately designed to termi- 
nate the existence and usefuiuess of 
two misguided youths, did we bless 
Providence for our almost miraculous 
rencontre, and swear to live hence- 
forth to our duties, and to each other. 

Fain would we have immediately 
renewed these vows at the feet of Ma- 
dame do l^reville, and gladdened her 
maternal heart with renovated hojies ; 
but the moon was yet high in the 
heavens, and s^^veral hours must elapse 
before wc could pnicure udmittana* 
at tile rigidly-guarded gales of tlie 
town. lnca|ialde of repi)se, we em- 
ployed the interval in walking some 
miles along those enchanting banks, to 
which moonlight lends, if possible, a 
softer chiunn. Our hearts were alike 
too full for total silence, or connected 
discourse; but they softened within 
us, as we poured into each oilier 's bo« 
som disjointed effusions of past an- 
guish, present gratitude, and future 
hopes. Our ri turn from the brink of 
tile grave, the mild influence of the 
soi:nc, the small still voice of piety 
lulling to rest the waves of passion, 
<)ispO'>cd us to charity with all mau- 
Liiid. .Auguste firgave his iiolitical 
ptTsecutors and his faithless partner; 
and 1 ceased to think that one earth 
could not contain me and my perjured 
giinrdiaii! The transitions of senti- 
ment and feeling, the revolution of 
characUT experienced by both in the 
course of tliat eventful night, might 
have furnished sensations for a long 
life. 

The concourse of market-boata, 
which lent animation to the lake, and 
the sounds of rustic labour which en- 
liveneil the banks, convinced us that 
ingrc'ss to the city was now practi- 
cable ; and our haggard countenances 
and disordered appearance rendered 
us naturally desirous to make our en« 
trcT aK early as iioasible, to elude ob- 
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•erraliim. Wa hurried eagerlythrough 
the lofty arcadee which liue the atreeta, 
where already the busy hum of men 
waa heard, and where the iniiuine* 
ruble tenanta of the small shops and 
booths were patiently arranging their 
rarious commodities to the brat ad* 
▼ahtage. My heart smote me for the 
first time at the sight of so much 
humble and cheerful industrY, of 
which no place in the world exhibits 
more appearance than Geneva* 

Other emotions succeeded, as, scarce* 
ly able to keep pace with the brcadi- 
less haste of my companion, 1 follow* 
ed his footsteps into an obscure street, 
and, ascending an interminable dark 
Btair-case, we found ourselves at the 
door of an apartment sufiiciently in- 
dicative of poverty* ** Here," said be, 
(speaking low and rapidly, a alight 
tinge of his former bitterness of ex« 
pression passing over his features,) 
** here live the widow and daughter 
of Louis de Preville f ** He grew |Nde, 
and, supporting himself against the 
wall, appeared so roanifcsly overcome 
by the approaching interview, that I 
then, Ibr the first time, adverUsl to its 
poesiblc efiect on the unpreparvil in- 
dividuals within. 

Representing to Auguste that the 
health and fet lings of his mother and 
sister rtquirtd a previous preparation 
unattainable at that early hour, which 
precluded the admission of a stranger, 
I dragged him, reluctant but passive, 
down the gloomy staircase. It was 
now mv turn to lead the way to my 
own lodgings, where my absence had 
excitedconsiderable uneasiness; which, 
however, it was not difficult to dispel 
by simply stating, that having pro- 
kxngi^ my ramble of the preceding 
evening, I bad outstaid the hour of 
J^king^ the gates, a restraint at all 
times impatiently submitted to by 
Englishmen. 

My companion waa soon recomised 
by my lancilady ^the widow of a tx>ok- 
seiler), whose simple expressions of 
delight on seeing again this enfant 
prodiffue," (as uie truly called him,) 
afibrded a faint anticipation of the 
probable transports of bis mother, 
whom we couM with difficulty restrain 
our bcieteas from immediately and a- 
Iwuptly apprising of his wfllare and 
return. 

In theepurseof an attempt at break* 
wliiA each cxcitcti himself in 
vain )o recommend to the other, it 


ooeunred to ui^ that the aaqnaintanoe 
of my landlady with Mailame de Prd* 
ville, and her accompanying me in mv 
preliminary visit, would save inucn 
awkward explanation, and pave the 
way at once lor luy good tidings. Af- 
ter a hasty toilette, therefore, which 
the incidents of the night rendered 
abundantly necessary, 1 put myself 
under the guidance of the intelligent 
but loquacious hostess, exhorting her 
during our whole walk to confine her- 
self strictly to my introduction as one, 
who, having partaken formerly of the 
family's hospitality, was too happy to 
have it in his power to repay it by in- 
telligence of iu lust prodigal. 

All this Madame ilcnoit promised, 
protesting against my rapidity of mo- 
tion, (which in her rtuMi was chiefiy 
confined to the tongue,) ami indemni- 
fying herself during our occasional 
halts, by the volubility of that mem- 
ber for the re^iose which her limbs re- 
quired. She was inexhaustible in 
praises of Madame de Preville ami her 
daughter, to wdiieb 1 listened with an 
attention no other subject could have 
commanded. Quelles femnies !" ex- 
claimed my conductress, on ]>lutut 
quellesAnges! accustomed from their 
cradle to every luxury, looked up to as 
tile first ornaments oi Kueiety, and now 
subsihting in a garret on the laliour of 
hands used only ro confiT, not receive 
unbounded liberalities. Kt puis,*' con- 
tinued she, with animation, at 
her next halt, ** et puis Mademoiselle 
Louise, it is she who breaks her mo- 
ther's heart ; so young and once so 
blooming, so fond of the country, and 
passing her whole time among the 
flowers which she reseiiibh‘d,an4l now 
coopcil up like a faded lily in a confi- 
ned apartment where the sun scareo 
shines, till it is plain to see she will 
soon go to her poor father, whose idol 
she was. God be thanked, he at leaal 
was taken from the evil to come." 

hConping ono; more as we entered 
the gloomy court of the« house, sho 
laid her hand upon my arm, and ask- 
ed me, willi deep interest, whether 
Auguste had succeeded in obtaining 
any means of suhsistctioe during his 
absence from Geneva ; '^ibraanaoeJa/* 
added she nioumfuily, ** what signi- 
fies their meeting, except indeed that 
they may all die in each other's anna !" 

1 rejoiced her warm heart by atMi- 
ratices that Auguste had prosmts of 
entering again advantageously into 
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trade, wbidi sent her old limbs with 
unwonted activity up the steep stair- 
case. Once more I found myself be- 
fore the abode of suifering virtue, with 
reverential feelings, enhanced by the 
artless effusions of this humble friend. 

The door was opened by a little girl, 
who, recognizing Madame de Benoit, 
ushered us unhesitatingly into a plain 
but neatly arranged room, whose al- 
cove containing a bed, concealed by a 
faded silk curtain, indicated it to be 
the sole apartment of two beings, late- 
ly possessed of a splendid house in the 
town, the Elysian villa already men- 
tioned, and a fine chateau some miles 
from Geneva. 

Had the faded nrm chair from which 
Madame de Previllc rose to receive us, 
been the throne of the universe, she 
was fitted to have lent it dignity ! Ne- 
ver in my life did 1 behold a more no- 
ble figure ; the majesty of which, tem- 
pered by sorrow, commanded tenfold 
rcsjiect. Though unprepared to sec a 
stranger, she salute<f me witli well- 
bred case, while her reception of Ma- 
dam Benoit's obsequious inquiries af- 
ter her health, had perhaps a slight 
tinge of morecereinotiy ami stateliness 
than would have attendc<1 it in more 
prosperous times, 'flic gowl woman, 
awe<l out of her volubility, by tlie 
united pn «ienee of birth and misfor- 
tune, could srarcp tiiul Wfinls to an- 
nounce my name and errand. She 
had only ^tamm<Ted out the first, 
when the sound, vibrating on the etir 
and heart of Mitdamc- do Prf'ville, can- 
e'll u]) on her eloquent countenance a 
thousand painful recolU'ctions. A 
glaucc at the apartment and its furni- 
ture s|)oke volumes, while she gra- 
ciously utten'd, ** Monsieur, 1 recol- 
lect, was always le bienvenu at la Ho- 
sicre." 

The mention of the villa at such a 
moment, ami the idea of what 1 had, 
under Providence, U'cn tlms the means 
of preventing, deprived mein my turn 
of utterance, and aiibrded opportunity 
for niy compaiiioii to proex'^ to the 
more imimrtant part of her mission — 
** Monsieur," she said, ** had always 
cherished a grateful recollection of 
past hospitality, which he was now, 
be hqteci, enabled to testify, by bring- 
ing good tidinpB of le cber Auguste.** 
— Auguste r* echoed the inimitable 
voice of maternal affection ; and, at 
Ihe sound, the door of an ailjoinina 
cloact hastily bpcifed, and them iaaaed 


forth a young creature, ao talt m 
slender, and so fh^dle, that old Be- 
noit's simile of the fkd^ lily, seemed 
but too applicable. Anxiety fbr her 
brother conquered timidity, and 
slightly curtseying to me, clasped 
die wiuicrcdhands of her old acquarat- 
ance, eagerly exclaiming, What of 
Auguste ?" — Only,” replied the ma- 
tron, surprised out of au her discre- 
tion, that he is well and happy, or 
at least will be so, for Monsieur there 
says he is to be again a good negociant, 
and to make up to you for all that he 
and others have mi^e you suffin*.** 

And where is he now, my dearest 
Benoit.^” said Louise, kneeling in 
breathless anxiety before the old wo- 
man, while the mother attempted in 
vain to add some acknowle^menta 
towards me, to those pious ejacula- 
tions which had first ascended to the 
Source of all good——" Where thepro- 
digal son Ahimhihef' answered a voice 
choked with emotion, as Auguste, who 
had l)cen a listener for the mt few mi- 
nutes, burst into the room, and threw 
himself at his mother's feet— Who 
but an inspired historian could paint 
sucli a scene } and that chiefly by lea- 
ving much to the ima^nation. 1 must 
imitate their expressive silence, and 
hasten to the jK^riod when speech re- 
tiirneil, when tears found time to flow. 
Mild when, beaiming conscious of the 
presence of strangers, the happy trio 
found a thought to bestow on the har- 
bingers of their felicity. The good 
Benoit, loaded with thanks and bles- 
sings from l.oaise, half of which the 
fair child's eyes timidly transferred lo 
me, rose to depart, and I wasprejiaring 
to accompany her , when Auguste, forci- 
bly detaining me, waited only for her 
abs(>nce to entreat his mother to em« 
brace the guardian angel of her son. 
Shocked to receive a title so unmerit- 
ed, and to And that it involved the dis- 
covery of circumstances, which, for the 
peace of Madame de Prc^ville, 1 had 
liopod for ever to conceal from her, I 
endeavoured in vain to silence the im- 
petuous Auguste ; but be was loo 
much excited to be capable of discre- 
tion, and exclaiming, " Confenion is 
die returning prodi^l's first dutyP 
he knelt a^n before his venmUe pa- 
rent, and nidingjiis face on her knees, 
inarticulately informed her that but 
for the man who stood before her, die 
would that morning have been the hw 
consolablemqdicrM a suicide! Aeon- 
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nJsife ahudder paned acroas the ae- the more regxot* as a coutradietion of 
rene features of At adamc de Prcville» the intelligence under my own hand 
while a shriek h’om l^uise, gave me might probably not reach England for 
some faint idea of what might tlien weeks after the proverbially awife 
have been the horrors of the scene, bad messenger of evil. From these conscs- 
thouj^htless fienzy added irrepanble quvnees of my rashness 1 endeavoured 
anguish to a portion already sufficient- to escaiKs by directing tbe current of 
ly bitter* my ideas into a pleasanter channel ; 

God is merciful !" sighed out Ma- and I arranged with the banker, to 
dame de Pri^'ille, when tlie first shock whom my credit and resources werc^ 
was past, “ and has instruments of well known, such an iminediate ad- 
mercy always in his hand — You, vance of casli as would enable the 
Monsieur, were doubtless sent by house of l^eviile to resmne, under 
Heaven*'— Stop, madarne/' ex- that old firm, commercial speculations, 
claimed I, the deliverance was mu- rendered at present extremely hicra- 
tual, and 1, not only the unconscious live by the precarious and distresml 
but guilty instrument of your son’s state of trade in the adjoining country, 
preservation, owe also to him my re- ofwhichSwiss capitalists were enahlecl 
acue from a similar abyss. us to take advantage, 
hope to expiate towards Heaven and My next cure was to remove Ma- 
you our mutual guilt, by united cf- dame de Preville ami her daughter in- 
forts to promote your happiness !" to a more suindile habitation ; and none 
Ixiuisc, who, on her brother's pas- appeared to combine economy and eli- 
aionate declaration that to me be owed gibility ho compleU'ly as JLa liosiere, 
his life, had bathed my hand with which, remaining unsold on the lunds 
tears of gratitude, let it drop when she of the ertditors, w'as esk^ily re surued at 
heard that 1 also had meditated self- a season when the disturbed state of 
destruction ; but her tears fio wid fast- the continent hud nearly banislud 
er, and compassion soon predominated foreigners, and greatly rtduced the 
over horror. I left at length this ami- value of those elegant retri^ts, once 
able family to the indulgence of their ti^nanted at any price by our migra* 
private feelings, eager to find occufia* ting countryint n. 
tion for mine in arranging the pccu- l^ainful as the first seiisiitions on re- 
niaiy transactions, which were to re- visiting La llosiere mu^t 1 h\ I had full 
store them to present coinpeteiia*, and confidence in the rational fortitude of 
probable future affincnct'. Madame de Previllc; r.nd the idea of 

My first step was, to remove from restoring I^ouUc to her helou'il flow era, 
the banker's hands, to whom it wan was too delightful to Im? relinquisiicd. 
consigned to be forwardid, the letter Asfor iiiystdfand Auguste, I considcr- 
I had written to my sister, annouti- cd^ the salutary horror and self-aluKt- 
dng my fatal resolution ; the con- inent with which the scene must long 
temptibie sophistry of which made inspire ns, in the light of a voluntary 
me now eager for its suppression. But i>enaiice for the crime wc had inedi- 
my folly, though abjured, was desn- tated ; and long it was ere we could 
ntd to be eiypcisccl, for regular commit- bidiold without cinoiion Uie placid 
nication, tlircugh France, be- waves whicli liathcd the parapet of die 

ing at piwnt interrupud, and those lieautiful garden of La Kosiere. 
through (Germany ctrcuitou^ and te- 1’rcvor ! 1 gaze^l on thi m to-day, 
dious, my bankf.'? had, early that very and die whoh* iorgotun <lrcum of niy 
morning, wailed himself of a courier youth fladied on my mind with a vi- 
firom Itmy going express by the near- vad distinctness, which bus giv\ ii birth 
cat o]>en route to England, and piqued to this detailed confissioii, aud shaken 
himscir not a little on having thus so- my frame during the recital, with all 
cured the Hdbnifl expeditious convey- tbe succeiisivc agitations of jiorror and 
ao€c of A tner, which would exhibit remorse, coin{ius8ion and love* To vou, 
me^flljr'eiity relatives as an unpriu- Trevor, who knew, though hut mr a 
dHtt and might possibly few sad moments of decaying exisU 

very sm^Hous effect on deli- ciice, my lost Ixmise, abd whose cou- 
|H|Ptuatjon of my sish-r : So inat- soling friendsliip, under Providence, 
those labouring under a etiabicil im; to survive her, 1 need not 
pf selfishuciis to the feelings tMf ajiologize for fcoodiitig my wuundej 
IBkMci' that this horl not before oo« sfiirit by the fond recolhfctions of our 
ettrted to n»c, an<l it now ocensioned ycmtliful aifi'Ction, of a paHHion, not 
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violent and impetuouB os my charac- 
ter then fitted me to conceive, but 
gentle, yet irresistible, like its object, 
and partaking of that innocence and 
purity, which formed the chief charm 
of h.cr angelic cliuracter. 

The day when (after a pretty se- 
vere illness, the consequence of mental 
agitation) 1 was first able to visit Ma- 
claine dc Previllc at the eventful villa, 
is yet present to my memory, with all 
its throng of ** sweet and bitter fan- 
cies." 

In the cheerful drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by her wonted eh*gant accom- 
modations, sat the venerable matron ; 
a shade, ]ierhaps, of creator negligence 
and frreciom |>ervading her dress and 
nir.Tiners, than when 1 first beheld her 
in the abode of indigono.e. Her noble 
soul, no longer struggling witli the de- 
grading evils of poverty, now abandon- 
ed itself to a melancholy at once ten- 
der and elevated; and when 1 involun- 
tarily glanced at the op]>Ohite fauwuil, 
CKTUpied, 1 hud last joined their 

a iy family groufi, hy her excellent 
land, a tear, which ghsU'iied on 
her elieek, showed the unison of our 
feelings. But, hastily wiping it away, 
she drew me to the CtLSemeiit, round 
which ilie vine and honeysuckle in- 
termixed their fruit and fragrance, and 
{Kiinting to J.ouise, busily employed 
in restraining their luxuriance, ex- 
claimed, There is yet on earth an 
Eden, ami an Eve uucon.=^cious of the 
ills of lifi ! F<ir that child’s happiness 
and renovated bloom, accept a mo- 
ther's hli's^ing." Her voice caught the 
ear of Louist*, wlio, turning hastily to- 
wards us, with u blush of surprise, 
eh'ctritied me by tht* chanec which a 
few short ihiys of frevdoin and enjoy- 
ment had etfeeUHl on her faded coun- 
tenance. Her regular features were 
now enliTcned by tlie n'tuniing roses 
of youth, and her slender form seem- 
ed alrciuiy le.'^s fragile, and her step 
more elastic. She welcomed me with 
ingenuous frankness, shook lier head 
at my remaining appearance of iiidis- 
IKisition, and, on a whisper from her 
mother, vanished into the house, from 
whence Aitfuste soon joined us. Wc 
stood togewer under a spreading wal- 
nut-tree, whose branches overhungthe 
water ; the sun was setting in gorge- 
ous brilliancy behind the puqde Jura, 
and its last roseate tints were reflected 
from tlie unveiled summit of Mont 
Qlaiic. All around breatheirsublimity 
and repose; and our long-agitated 


spiriA partook of the soothing inflo- 
ence of the scene. Madame m Fjrd- 
ville took an arm of each, and draw- 
ing us insensiblv towards the other 
end of the garden, we found our- 
selves at no great distance from the 
fatal summer-house. Our involun- 
tary efforts to reeetle did not escape 
our maternal conductress, who, almost 
playfully exclaiming, 11 n'y a que le 
premier pas qui coute," insisted on 
our advancing —An expression of ao- 
leiiiu earnestness instantly succeeded 
her transitory smile, as she added. 
My children, (for as such 1 must 
almost equally consider you,) it is not 
by flying from the memorials of our 
sorrows or our errors that we can hope 
to soften the one, or correct the other. 
I have motives almost as strong as 
yours, for shunning this scene of de- 
parted joys and recent liorrors ; but 
Heaven has mingled so much of sweet- 
ness in the retrosfiect of both, that we 
will henceforth dedicate it whoUy to 
pious gratitude T* As she spoke, we 

{ lasst^ d close to the large weeping wil- 
11 w, sucred, as I before mentioned, to 
the memory of her husband and lost 
elilhlren. To the tablet, which in this 
land of feeling and romance, so fre- 
quently records the actions of the dead, 
was now atUeii a simple tribute of 
gratitude fur the prestTvation of the 
survivors. ** here, at least," said she, 
I can never murmur against a Pro- 
vidence w hich has left me so rich in 
blessings;" and as she finished, her 
eye cmpliatically rested on her fair 
dauuhtiT, who stood to welcome us on 
tlie threshold of the summer-house, 
which her hands had tastefully deoo- 
rateil wdlh flowers, and where, as she 
invited us to partake of the fruits she 
had gatlKTi*!!, she seemed to realize 
the very Eve of our inimitable poet. 

I fell at that moment that my hap- 
piness, and perhaps my return to vir- 
tue and res]U'Ctability, depended on a 
close connexion with this amiable fa- 
mily, and 1 whispered to Madame de 
Preville, Happy Adam ! on whom 
such a gift was bestowed by the bene- 
fleent Author of all good !’ The mo- 
ther. faintly smiling, imposed ailenee, 
by laying her finger on her lips; and 
on the same seats where Auguste and 
I had beheld the day dawn upon our 
renovated hopes, did we behold its last 
rays cild a ** sober certainty of wakipg 
blisB,^’ which we had not ikrcd to an- 
ticiiiatc ! 

Auguste had agreeable infiorinatiou 
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ID eoiiiiDitDMtte» Thai diy had'bten AugQsiej idling the ana of Ut mo* 
dgndised by a bloodlesa rerolutioo^ ther, rushed forward to unite with 
equally honourable and aalut^ to heart-felt synipatby in the hallowed 
the commonwealth: an oldivion of eloseof a festivity, of whidi his recent 
partY differences bad been ratified, misfortunes had made him dedine the 
oy the recall of many respectable citU previous part ; and while demonstra- 
aens, and among ouers, of a former tions of joy and respect from the barge 
associate of the elder 1^‘eville, whose hailed the venerable mother and her 
name and experience would aidd sta- son. I detained Louise in the sum- 
bility to a concern, in which he had luer-house, and tremblingly inquired, 
glamy consented to reimbark his con- wLetlier I alone, on this day of hope 
aiderable capital. and rejoicing, was doomed to pine m 

Louise, woohad enlivened theprevi- sad exclusion from thenewly-oemrnted 
out conversation with a thousand ami- alliance ! ** Nous sommes tous ficrea 


able sallies, disappeared, on its taking a 
political and even moral tuni ; — tlius 
forcibly pressing on my recollection an- 
other coincidence with her proroty|% in 
hi ihon. The efi^t was irresistible ; and 
on the spot where h^id almost miracu- 
lously commenced my more intimate 
oounexion witli the family of TreviUe, 
1, with all the eloquence of sincerity, 
entreated Madame de Prt^'iUe to »nc- 
tion my endeavours to render it indisso- 
luble, by gaining the afiectioiis of liou- 
isc. Give rne credit,'* exclaimtHl the 
agitated mother, for a sacrifice to 
gmtitude, perhaps not the least dtfS- 
culc I have been called upon to make ! 
From the first, 1 foresaw this attach- 
ment, and though not blind to its pro- 
bable consequences, in depriving roe 
of my darling child, I durst not de- 
fraud my benefactor of the only re- 
oompence adequate to his ht^netics. 
Take her, Selwyn ! with the 
of a parent, who only asks in return, 
your stedfastuess in virtue, and, for 
ner own weak sake, a delay of a few 
montha, to prepare for an inevitable 
aeparation.” I had only time to kiss 
hand with rapture, and solemn- 
ly to promise, that, for a year at 
least, I would not think of returning 
to England, when I.ouisc came run- 
ning towards us with unconscious 
eagemeos, exclaiming, ** Joy, joy! 
nous sommes tous fieres maiuteiiant/* 


and at the same instant (hailed, as it 
may well lie supposed, as a happy 
omen by our hignly- wrought minas) 
a rocket, gliding along tlie blue con- 
cave of heaven, gave the signal for a 
of artillery, and display of 
ttipgm the conclusion of a fraternal 
* l>*T^hen of at the J/otr/ dt 
by the lately reconciled dtixens, 
whose enthusiastic vows of brotber- 
^feod bvl been heard by Jxmise, iw 
^ from whence their rioos 

pM«cd (.lowly ikag the 
of the ganlen. 


main tenant,** rept^ated I ; ‘^und my on- 
ly ambition, since 1 knew you and your 
mother, hasbet^ii to become the brother 
of Auguste.’* “ O ma mere !'* was the 
touching reply ; and volumesoould not 
have more delicately hlendetl a tacit 
admission of niy suit, witb a filial sense 
of Its con!ie<|uences to her parent. It 
was not a time to extort more. 1 drew 
her arm within mine, and hurried her 
to the scene of general rejoicing, which 
harmonized so aiiuiirably with my pri- 
vate happiness; and never did the noisy 
deinonstralious with which the good 
Genevese accompany every similar oc- 
currence, apfiear to me so harmlcsK 
and appropriate. The efiect of the 
really gotxl fireworks, as they occa- 
sionally tlisclosed tlu* majestie tbrms 
of the* more distant mountaniK, was 
greatly lidglite'in d. ’I'be reverlKiratiun 
of the artillery around tbe might) ain- 
phitiieatie. lent ulnioxt sn^icrnalural 
dignity to the mimic thuiukr. All at 
length subsidc^l into silena*, and guid- 
ed only by tlie now again iriuuipliant 
stars of heaven, I returned to Geneva, 
whose sentinels, on this festive occa- 
sion, disp«*naed with some what of their 
wonted rigour. 

I hasten over a pprio<l fertile in hap- 
piness, but barren of incident. For 
nearly two years did 1 linger on the 
lovely banks of the Lernan, unable to 
tear Louise and ni)self Irom the arms 
of our common parent, and unwilling 
to expose niy wife to tbc inconveni- 
encies and tKwsiblc {Xirils of a journey 
to England through countries in a state 
of hostility. In the meantime, mv af- 
fairs ni home imperiously requtztu my 
presence ; my eautes, whi^, since the 
malvOTsation of niy guardian, I bad 
disdaineii to look into, were mismana* 
ged by an agent, more honest, perhaps, 
but intelligent; and my sister, 
who, by my fiennisiuon, resiiM ot my 
paternal mansion, received thaw t^ 
visits of a husband, of whom 1 had tne 
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wont opinion^ and wIkmc interference 
was loudly complained of by my tc- 
nants. 

On the shock occasioned by my un- 
fortunate letter, Bella had, as might 
have been antiei|)ate(l, somewhat pre- 
nialurely given birth to a son, and the 
cause of her agitation having reached 
her unprincipled husband by some se- 
cret chaip.iel, the hopes of sucechsion 
held out to her by iny intended sui- 
cide, brouglit him in a transport of 
feigned penitence to his wife s feet. 
A person of stronger mind might, un- 
der Rudi circumstances, have openf?<l 
her arms to the father of her child ; 
and, liefure my 6ubsri|ucnt IctUT ar- 
rived to put his RinaTity to the test, 
be had again bc^n summoned to* his 
regiment. Finding, although disap- 
pointed in his kindness to his widow, 
and our iniiiicdiute ambition, coii- 
vinccil at least in the reconciliation ; 
and led also, ])crha])s, by natiiral af- 
fection tor his boy, he ronew'ed his 
visits w'hen his professional duties per- 
mitted, and gradually ac^piired over 
his weak partner an uitiuence, which 
1 hopetl in some degfic to counteract. 
Ilia child was as yet my only heir, 
and to suffer him to grow up under 
such u father, was most undesirahle. 

Madame de rreville was the iirst, 
with her usual fortitude, to projjose 
till' rii’paralirtn, and to urge us luees*- 
sity with her wanud sagacity and pe- 
netration. Louise, uniting wuli the 
d(^lK‘Nt filial altacbnient a sanguine 
character, and an ardent desire to see 
the hap]>y KiiL'Iand of which 1 hud so 
often Ixusied, wais fiy digrees rei'on- 
eilcd to an absence we all regarded as 
puidy tem)K»rary ; inclination as well 
as duty indueing me to promise a 
speedy return. Afier wifnessing the 
uiiitni of the now iirosperous Auguste 
wirli the daughter of his wealthy part- 
ner, and thus in some degree ftlltiig 
up the blank in the maternal heart of 
Alodaine ilc Preville, W'C toreour«el\es, 
by a strong effort, from the lK*lovitl 
Leman, hlolised by all who haw ever 
iiihabiteil its hanks, an<l availing our- 
selves of a partial iiitertui^hion eif hos- 
Ule operations, descended the Uhine 
in safety, under the character of S%vit,s 
travellers, which my long residence in 
the country easily enableil me to sup- 
t>orU 

The buistlc and immensity of lin- 
den bad on the mind of Louise, ac- 
ciiHtoined imly to the primitive .^im- 
pheiiy, and nimosf rural tranquillitv 

Voi. XM. 


of vSwiss capitals, an omwbefaning ef- 
fect; and comparing its aenaatfons 
with those cxciM by some of the atu- 
pinfidous powers of machinery mth 
which 1 astonibhed her during our 
journey through the manufacturing 
districts, she gladly hailed the quiet 
and beauty of iny Herefordshire re- 
treat. The glimpse of Wales which 
] affbriled lier in passing, recalled to 
her, as diiriinished in a cmntrra ohitruray 
the majestic features of her beloved 
country, and the association of ideas 
was as yet pleasingly jiainful — liope 
deferreil had not yet brougfit on tfie 
sickness of the heart. 

Wc found, at Arst, delightful era- 
ployinent ; 1 in contributing to tlic es- 
sential comfort and prosperity of my 
tenants, Louise in dispensing the mi- 
nor blrssings of affluence with her own 
peculiar grace. 1 had settled my sis- 
ter in a coiTifurhiblc dwelling near our- 
selves, and though the dissimilarity of 
their cliaracter, and a mean jealousy 
on the part of the former, precludfsl 
tliat cordial friendship which Louise 
was dt sirous to cultivate, the little boy 
liecame llic object of her fond afteo- 
tion, and formed a lamd of union be- 
tween us, which not even our hivin- 
ciblt^ dislike to Ins father could loosen. 
'J'he death of tiiLs unworthy relative 
on a foreign station redoubUd our 
interest in bet child, though the birth 
of a daughter to Aneuste, and the joy 
exprt^sid on the oeiasion by Madame 
de l*reville, once marc drew from Lou- 
ise ilic exiiph.ilie expression of tJ 
ma rtn /r,” and a silent wish, no doubt, 
to see a daughter of her own encircled 
in the anit'v of that Im loved parent. 

Ntver did I tven gue.ss how much 
tliu pri\.itiiMi hail bet*ii felt, till I wii- 
iiessLtl the tr:nis]M»Tls with which Lou- 
ise prcsi nied me witti a daughter. The 
raplun’K of the alist nt Madame de Pre- 
viile, though equally liearttVU, were 
more ciiastised with iIh’ solx'r colouring 
of yeiirs; nii«l w'hen, in conforiniiy to 
our re<|uest, she gave her name and 
bkssingto uiy Constance, she invoked 
for her u life less chequered with vicissi- 
tudfs, and tin equally tranquil old a^. 

My daugh ter grew lovely and hcaltny 
as a tmither could wish, and. engrossed 
for some time every tlnnight of Lou- 
ise : hut when the perilous period of 
curly iiifiincy was past, and such a 
journey could be contemplated with- 
out injury to the child, her wishes na- 
turally enough reverted to her beloved 
and to that mother whose 
N 
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iledlnlng health had htel y hecome a 
aulQcct of anxiety. 

UnioTtanately* the hmirly footving 
power of France now preflentcd obsta- 
cles nearly insurmountable to the en« 
trance of persons from Fiiigland into 
Swirzerlaml. That once free and happy 
land was itself hara88i>d with external 
invasion and domestic dissensions ; and 
it was hermetically sealtnl by a cordon 
«)f hostile armies i^n communication 
with this proscribed country. 1 clieer- 
ed the droo|nng spiiitsof l^uisc with 
hopes of gr»ter facilities from the dis- 
sblutian of a system, of which all ea- 
gerly anticipated the downfall ; but 
with this forced exclusion from iicr 
country, which every newspaper re- 
presented as a scene of oppression and 
bloodshed, while our private intelli- 
gence became gradually more scanty 
and unsatisfactory, coinincnced that 
irresistible and fa^ malady, which, 
though chiefly escribed to Uie sons 
and daughters of mountain liberty, 
withers perhaps many an English heart 
under the burning suns of India, and 
visits even the rude African in the far 
laics of the wi^st. Without any flxed 
complaint, Louise droopetl uiuW the 
insidious influence of exile and an- 
xiety. Tliough from me she carefully 
concealed her suflerings, they were but 
too visible in her fadeil form and un- 
equal cheerfulness. I led her for 
amusement and variety to all the fa- 
vourite haunts of our countrymen,— 
she repaid my attention with smiles of 
gratified aflection, hut in her eyes our 
richest plains hod ever l>een insipid ; 
OUT mountains and lakes were full of 
memory 8 delicious poison, and the 
aea was only to her a barrier which di- 
vided her from her mother. 

The death of tliat idolised parent, 
the tidings of which readied her 
abruptly some months after the event, 
through a circuitous and casual chan- 
accelerated the ravages whii b an- 
xiety had been silently committing, 
and even / no longer cherished hope. 
Let roe do justice to the tneraory of 
my angel wife. Everything that rea- 
son and religion could suggest, she o]>- 
posed to the lurking mahuly ; and an 
affecting instance of self-denial will 
show, that, in fortitude of soul, though 
not in strength of nerves, she resem- 
bled her mother. 

A lliat eventful morning, which 
^JN^y troduccfl me to their bumble 
hail Ixrn laurUbly en- 
lb fiainting for mIc one of those 
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btuutiful views of Mont Blanc SUd 
the surrounding scenery, which form 
a usual orimroeiit of the musical siiuft- 
boxes manufactured at (icneva ; with 
delight hail I hung over her as she 
finished it at the window of the sum- 
mer-house of La Rosiere, and witli still 
greater trans|H)rt hail I received it as 
her first gife afUT our marriage. The 
box on which it was iiiounteii, was a 
peculiarly incloilious one, aud.,|4ege^l 
the Knns dcs Vaches with 
fiion little reconcilable with htos of 
inecliaiiism. Even 1, at the dlstaTii'e 
of years, have over felt the associa- 
tions connecteil with similar lioxes, 
too (lowerfiil for endurance, and iny 
fetdings were never, 1 think, mor<' 
painfully excited, than when, on my 
first arrival here yesterday, a ]MN)r 
artist found his way to my apartment, 
and let loose on my unpri-ttarvil car, 
sounds to which every fibre of my 
frame vibrates in agony. Yes, Trevor ! 
complicated agony, — for they fbrnuil 
the solace of the last moincnts of the 
wife who is no more, and the ravouriti' 
infant ainuseincut of the daughter 
who has desi^rted me ! 

But I W'andor. — 'rhis magical bo\, 
in the early stage of her di&oidcr. iiiy 
amiable l/ouise requested tin' Iik'k 
up, that it might not footer reeolic e- 
tions dangerous to her peace ; and it 
teas only when all bo[H* was at uueiid, 
and when every }»ious und nlative 
duty had been discharged, with :t tiriii- 
nesK contracting strcmgly wall her 
bodily exhaustion, that she swiid, with 
an angelic smile, — Let mo find, my 
Edmund, in the sights and sounds of 
mv earthly paradise, a foretaste of that 
WfUTc we shall one day iiict t.*' 

With a trembling band did I ]dttre 
upon her pillow' the well-known i>ox : 
she raised hersLlf to touch tlie spring, 
(never since profaned by mortal hantl,) 
her glazed eye rested a moment on tlic 
glowing scenury, — ^lier ear drank in 
the sounds of her country's melody, 
—and softly wliib]>cring O run rtU rc 
she joined that idolistxl parent, where 
separations are unknown. 

To you, whom Heaven, at this pe- 
riod of cruel bereavement, seemed to 
have sent as a consoling angel to inv 
relief, do I owe the resignation witn 
which rny once rebclUous spirit bent 
submissive under the stroke ; your 
soothing fricndidiip, and the smiles 
of my chUd, first enabled my days to 
glide on in placid tranquillity, wiaich 
her fond attachment tind growing 
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clianns hud at Icn^tli taught to assume 
the garb of happiness. FImI not your 
unfortunate journey to the north re- 
moved you at a critieal pc^riod from 
your iveaktT friend, probably your 
prudence might hav<; averted evils, 
which it would at least have alk vis- 
a'd, ami which strangely divide ray 
torn heart, with those elder griefs, 
whose scars this eventful spot hos 
caused to bleed afresli. Trevor! I 
have' this day emliniciH:! Auguste, ge- 
nerous and feeling in prosperity, as 
when I first knew him the victim of 
misfortune. 1 have cndureil, with 
less of bittcrni'Sh than 1 could have 
coneeive<l possible, the sight of his 
gt'iith' wife and Hourishiiig children ; 
iriy swiniiiiiug eyes liave se^ ii l)eiicath 
the willow of La U<»!;ierc, the names of 
a imc.her and her child .added to the re- 
cords of departed worth. 

^J'he worthy inmates of La Kosiere 
have wept with itif* over itiy past and 
present sorrows. 'Pile latter they eii- 
ileavoiir to reprewnt as temporary, 
and confidently anticipate their happy 
termination. On the recital of iiiy 
misfortune, and iiiy eonjoeturrs as to 
the prohahle course of the fugitives, 
an exclamation eseaptsl Afadami' de 
IVevillo, w^hicli she at first secimal de- 
sirous ol’reeiilling ; hut, being pressetl 
to expliin hersellV and eousuleniig 
that 1 Nliould thus at least have the 
eontfort.th}e assurance of being in the 
riglit trail;, she cautiously iiifurined 
iin', tlKii from my ilescnpLioii slie was 
almost Cl nail) ot having had an un- 
eoiiscious inUTview W'ltli her unhajpy 
liiecc. 

About a fortnight befon^ a beau- 
tiful >oung lady, evidently Kiiglish, 
thougli t\|irtssing herwlf in French 
with uneouinion purity, hail stopiHol 
at the gate of the villa, ami requesaii 
to know if it was to be let ; a sup^iosi- 
tion favouied by its being shut up, 
tilt* family not having as yet reiiiowd 
to it for the sin inner. Madame de 
IVeville and her children haj>]H*ncd, 
liowt'ver, to Ik* in flu* garden, sujH’r- 
intenditig Muiie iinprovciuenttt, and 
thither the old woman, who kept the 
lumse, ufiliercsl the lady, not concei- 
ving herself warranted in giving a de- 
cide<l negative. The unexpocUtl sight 
of the proprietor's family seeiiu*tl u» 
embarrass and distrt*sH the intruder 
far iK'yoiid what the occabion war- 
ranUrtl ; aiu) their kind efibrU to dis- 
fiel it secimal only to increase her ogi- 
tationj which btcainc bo violent, that 


Madame de Prdville, iiidating on her 
reposing a moment in the Bununer* 
‘ house, flew to procure some cordial. 
The children, who remained with the 
straiigL* lady, were terrified by her in- 
creasing emotion, and afterwards rom 
lateil that she had embraced them with 
floevis of tears, particularly one whom 
she had lieard the others address by 
the name of Louise. The rcturu of 
Madame de Previllc, and the drops 
which she forced her to swallow, in- 
spired her involuntary guest with suf- 
ficient firm ness to a]iologi.«c for her 
intrusion, and to attrihuu* her indis- 
IMwItiuii to the recent loss of a belo- 
ved friend. Madame de Preville, 
deeply imerestL*d by her youth and 
dejection, and struck, as were all the 
(‘Ifier children, by that strong rescin- 
blance to her grandmother, which 
I'onstaiice inherits w'lth her name, 
endeavoured to detain her, but in vain. 
She threw herself hastily into the car* 
riuge, and dro\e towards the town, 
amid tlie conjectures and good wishes 
of the group she hail left behind. 

Dh'P Were now our regrets that 
false sliainc had deterred the fugitive 
from throwing herself on the affec- 
tion of such lelatiVL's, under whose 
protecting roof we might in that cost* 
now have Mvn the tcrini nation of our 
niutuai sutieringH. Mutual^ indeed, 
tlu y set'iiied to be from this tlescrip- 
tion; yet though it wrung in y heart 
to hear of my child's distress, it would 
have been inore bitter to suppose her 
imfeehng. 

Iiiquirii'S wrere instantly made at 
the various hotels, in ho^Ks she might 
still linger in (vcneva ; but a )»air, an- 
bweriiig the ilcscriptioii, had set off 
from tlie ilaiamcs, a week before, for 
Heme, and, ii was bilieveil, with tile 
intention of making soiiie excursions 
ill the north of Switzerland, ]>revioii8 
to their going into Italy, for which 
country the landlonl had seen tlieir 
jHissports. 

I'riHjlJe has writan to correspond- 
ents at Herne and Vivay, ^hidi laU 
tiT town lies directly in the rout to 
Italy,) to obtain intelligence of all 
travellers of siinilar age and ap^iear- 
anci*, and 1 shall await liere the result 
of these, and another |KMt from Kug- 
land. 1 st'iid this enormous packet by 
A private hand ; read it with your 
wonted imlnlgenec, Vuurscvvr, witli 
bincere uiiectioii, 

ys. 
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XPH A*EN STMnOXin KTAIKnN nEFlNIXSOMEKAnN 
HAEA K.QT1AAONTA KASHMENON OlNOnOTAZElN. 

z. 

nioc. ap. Ath. 

QT/iw f> rt tihfit'h hif irijte old PhocjfHdvs^ 

Ju uPH'ient irfn* irmtt* crahiml Greek in no tifh/ tlnp» ; 

Mnitnn*r^ “ 'Tis Klti;UT l‘OB GOOD WINEIIIIIDINO ri!.01*LE^ 

XoT TO LET TIlElJra TAC'K HOTNU TIIK n(tA\li 1 ) l.tKF. A t’UlPrLK ; 
lirx GAILY TO t'llAT WIIILK l»l^*Cl:!i)Sl N» THEill TIPTLlt/* 

.In rjrci'fleiti rule o f (he hearty oUl coek '//.if— 

And If very jit motto to put to our Aut/fjt.]] 

C. N. fl/f. Amhf\ 


St'tNt— AMnnosj-’n Hottl, Ptcardy Plu'f, Parlour. 

NoUTH AKII TIIU SlIUrill'RH. 

5 un*iiv.ni). 

Wliat a tire! That uiixtur o’ Kn^lisili ami Scotrh ci»alK mail's a winui 
liicht glonou.s. Statin' yont, Mr North, ^ir, till wi" this twa»haiimlt J iH>k»r 1 
.smash the centre lump, Murdeeai Mulliun hue smashed the oa fnoitis o' 
M't-'ulloch. 

JumcBi y<ni cannot imagine vhat a noble fijrurc you rtflccl in the mirror. 
I should like vastly to lia>e your (mrtrait taken in that wry attitudo. 

.sft f I'll KUO. 

Mctcv on us! thire’s a tonpie o’ Hame Unipl out upon thi iMipet. Whan V 
the slnwl ? Nae shool — nar .dun*! ! I.et’s uji ui't in my twa Whfiv, 

whew, whew ! Thai’'* j.'iid»‘ I'l.r lio-t-biiun liiij/ets. Thtre the TuikeyV no a 
whit sin>'ed. l>o )ou tin" the snicll o' huriiiii*, sir 

-vou'i 11. 

j/ook at your iif;hl hand, my ihar Shrphird ! 

Ml 1 i*ll I Kl>. 

It*s a' lowin'. Wht w— whew — whew I— That rome« u’ haein' hairy haurj.*., 
Ih'Ivve the hhster.s ’ll he ri.sni' like roain-hellh ; l>ut de'il iiiav eari\ , </fi, sir ! 
but I'm real hu])])y to mv you out Ofiain ; and to think that we're to hae a 
tHA-hamted eraek, without Tiekiw or ouy o' the rest kuiuin’ that wv’re at 
Awmtusc's. (ill s your huun' again. >ny diar sir- Noo, what slutll we lut r 

M)l!l M. 

A single jug, James, of (ileiiliver — not \ery strong, if you ph ase ; for— ~ 

sni, I'HMUl. 

A MDgle jus o' (ilenieivit — no very '►traiig ! My ili ar %ir, htv von lust ycnir 
judgment? You ken my n • ale fur toddy, stinl you never s.iw’t lari yit. In 
Vf' a’ the sugar, and a’ ilie whusky, whatever they ehamv to he, intd the jug 
alxiut half fu’ o* water— jii.st siiy three minuich to gt t ah' the lM)iI — and iheu 
the King s heditli in a huniptr. 

NOKTII. 

You can twist the old man, like a silk-threa<l, round your linger^ James. 
Uut rf inuiiilKT, I*m on u regimen. 

fllKPIIKUD. 

Sae am I —five shaves o* toasted butler and bn ad — iwa eggt>— a pound «* 
kipper sea* trout or s.Twnion, be it niatr or less — and three o' the big ciiiw o’ 
lea to hreakl*iBt ; — 1 «* jihttefir o' cormd-lHTf, aiul |N)l:it(w''f and griT Ub -the leg 
ami the wing o* a Imwmwdy— wi' ocMiic longm nr hitni— a cut o' i»Io*»iii-|uuU 
diii' aial 'dict-a: and bread, to dinner— and imv wcv trifle afore iKTUtime— • 
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I'liai's the rrpiBcn* Bir^ that Tin oil the noo, as far as rq^rda the victVfdHng ' 
department ; and I canna but say, Uiat^ nn^eraW as it is, 1 thrive on't de« 
uciitly an^cli, and baena fun* myser stouter or strang< r,, either in mind or 
body, aiiAliu King's visit to Scotland. I hue made nue cliaiige on my lickor 
sin* the (hu'cn's Wake, and the tpnc you first dined wi* me in Ann Street— 
only 1 liae gi'en up porter, wliich is swallin' drink, and lays on nuetliing but 
fat and foKiness. 

NORT 11. 

I forget if you are a great dreamer, James r 

KliaX*il£Ill). 

Sleepin* or waukin’ ? 

NOATII. 

SU'ejiiiig— and on a heavy supper* 

6iir.rii£ttn. 

t»h ! sir, 1 not only pity hut dt^pise the coof, that aff wi* Ids claes, on wi' 
his iiiehteap, into the sheets, doun wi' his head on the bowster, and then 
uthn* aiiitliiT man could hue Wi-el taken afi'hih hret ks, Kiioiiii* awa’ wi'a great 
open ifuiulh, without a single dream ever travollin' tlirough liis fancy ! What 
wild he the harm o' pillin' him to death ? 

NOHTJI- 

Wlut ! murder a man for mt dreaming, James ? 

MlLrjIEitll. 

Xti — but fur no dreaming, and for snorin' at the same time. WHiat for blaw 
.1 trumpet through the hail house at the dead o* iiicht, jusit to tell that you've 
KinI your soul and }our und become a hrealhin' elod? Wliat a blow 

It iiiaiin he to a man, to marry a snorin' woman ! Think o' her during the 
h.ul hinu) -iiuHW), resting Wr lieail, with a long gurgling suoning snore, on liar 
hu. hand's bubOin ! 

VOHl II. 

SiiOiiiig runs in families ; and, like other lureilitary complaints, occasion* 
.illy U\i\Mi over one gi iicrution, and descends on the iie\t. but my son, 1 
liuve no iloubt, Will snore like a lroo2»cr. 

sin i-iiEiii). 

Vour .son ; ! I'ry the toddy, sir. Vour son ? ! 

NOU'l II. 

The jug is a ino»l c.\(\.'llcnt one, James. Kdiiiburgh is supplied with very 
ilni' w.kUr. 

siii.i 111. an. 

till iiii' ihi' real (ihiilivet — smh a*. Awmrose aye has in thu hoosc— ami I 
well hilit\e that I could mak dinikahle toiUiy out o' .MU-waUr. The human 
inuui iievt r iirei o' (ill nlL\eC, ony tuair th«iii o* cuuler air. if a hialy could 
,iu;l find out ihc i\.ick proper jtroporiion v ipiantity that ought to he drank 
eitry ilay, and ku)) to that, 1 M'rdy now that he miiht leevc lor ever, with* 
out dying at a', and that doctors ami kiikyaida would go out of fashion. 

M)U J 11, 

Have you had any .miow yet, James, in the lorest,^ 

.*'11) 1 hi: HU. 

Only some Kkirrin' sleds — no aneucli to lr.ick a hare. But, safe us a', 
what .1 vtorm was yon, thus larly in the bCiison too, in the Highlands! I 
uush 1 iiad heel) in I'ainanlowl that iiii lit. No a wilder region for a snow* 
slot in on a' the yi.irtli. lid the wuii' come frae what airt it likes, right doon 
dh !i-A\in. or up liae (iraniown, or across frae the woimI.s o* AlH.rnethy, or 
fai atf frae tlie Jort.^ts at the Hvad »' IKm*, you wad think that it was the Deevil 
himsel howlin' ivi' a* his leguins. A hlaek iluindrr-slonii's no half sac fear* 
.M>nie to me as a white suavv anc. Then^'s an ocular grandeur in it, wi* the 
ojaiiing luavi ns sriuling forth the fhiKhes o' hditnin', that bring out the bur* 
nishtsl woods frae the distance clo.se upon ycui where you staun, a’ the time 
the* hills rattling like stancs on the roof o’ a house, and the rain dthcr 
dei>(rndiiig ill a universal deluge, or liore and there ]Hmriug down in straihs, 
till the tliundi't can seareely ijucll tlie roiir o' a ihousaiid cataracts. 

NOKlif. 


roussin ! 
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SKRrHCRU. 

Th« heart quakea, battha iinafiinatiou even in its awe ia dcvateil. You atill 
have a hold on the external warld, and a lurid beauty mixea with tltt luagni- 
fieeuoe till there is an austere joy in terror. ^ 

NORTIt. 

Durke^Burko— Burke— Edmund Burke ! 

SHKPHERl). 

But in a nidit snaw-stonn the rai^n* world o* elements is at war with life. 
Within twenty yards o' a human dvrellinf^, you may be remote from sucemu 
as at the Pole. The drift ia the drift of death. Your 1705 are extinguished 
in your bead— your ears frozen— your tonuuedumb. Mountains and glens arc 
all alike— so is the middle air eddying with flukes and the glinniieriu* lieaveiis. 
An army would be stopt on its inarch — and what tben is the tri^nd o' ae puii 
solitary wretch, man or wSinan, struggling on by tbeiisell, or sittin tiown, 
ower clespairing even to pray, and fast congealin', in a sort o' dwain o' deli- 
rious stuiiefaction, into a lump o' icy and rustling snaw ! Wae's me, wae’s me ? 
for that auld woman and her wee grund-dauchter, the bonniest lamb, fidk 
said, in a' the Highlands, that left Taniantowl that nicht, after the merry 
Sttathspeys were over, and were never seen again till after tlie sniiw, lying no 
five bunder yards out o’ the t(»wn, the bairn wrapt round and round' in the 
crone's plaid as weel as in her ain, but for a* that, dead as a tiower-stalk timt 
has been furgotttm to be taken into the house at nicht, and in the iiAirnin 
brittle as glass in its beauty, although, till you come to touch it, it would secui 
to be alive! 

NORTH. 

With what very different feelings one would read an account of the deatli 
of a brace of Bagmen in the snow ! How is that to be explained, James ? 

SIIFPIICRI). 

Y ou see the imagination pictures the twa Baf^en as Cockneys. As t)u^ snaw 
was getting dour at them, and gidn* them sair fl.ifis and rinds on their f»ei 
spittin in their vera ceti, rugging their iiOhC9, aiidbiawin ur»on their hlnbherv 
iip«, till they blistered, the ('ockneys wad be waxing half feami and halt 
angry, and daminin’ the ** Heelans," us the cursedest kintru that ever Ma^» 
kittled. But wait awee, my gentlemen, and you'll ki^cp a louner sugh or you 
get half way from Dalnacardoch to Dalwhinuie. 

NORTH. 

A wild district, for ever whirring, even in mist sziow, with the gorcock's 
wing. 

SHFPHERn. 

'W'hisht — ^liaud your tongue, till 1 Bnish the account o' tlie di^ath of the 
twa Bagmen in the snaw. Ane o* their horse's — for the cretury ore no ill 
mounted— didders awa* down a bank, and gets jammed into a snaw-stall, 
where there's no room for turnin'. The other horse grows obstinate wi* the 
sliorp Stour in his face, and proposes retreating to Dalnacanloch, tad fore- 
most; but no being sae wed up to the walkin' or the irottin’ ha( kwardn, as 
that English chiel Townsend, tlie Txnlestrian, he eloiUi doiin fin«t on liis 
hurdles, and then on his toe side, toe girtlis burst, and the saddle hangs 
only by a taek to the cnipper. 

NORTH. 

Do you know, James, that though you are manifestly drawing a picture 
inteiuM to he ludicrous, it is to me extremely {mtbetic } 

SIC KPH ERIK 

The twa Cockneys are now forced to act as diarnounteil cavalry through the 
rest of the campaign, and sit down and cry— pretty l>ah( s o' the wood — in <wdi 
ithcr's arms ! John Frost decks their noses and their von witli ieicles — ami 
each vulgar physicapdimy partakes of the pathetic characU r of a turnip, ma- 
kins an app^ to the feelings on Hallow-cen.— Diniia sneeze tliat way wlicn 
anc^ speiuin', sir I 

NORTH. 

You ought father to have cried, God bless you." 

SHarHERii. 

A* this while neither the snaw nor the wund has been idlf-wnid baitli 
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wc nttliiR up to ihc miilillc, poor crcturs, no thnt remi osaU, for 
driftin' snaw sane i>egtna to fin* warm and comfortabfe^ but» wac's me ! unco^ 
unco sleepy — and not a word do they speak ! and now the snaw is up to thdr 
?erra chins ; and the bit bonny» braw, stiff* fause sliirt-collarsp that they were 
sac proud o* sticking at their chafte, are as hard as ir*n, for they’ve gotten a 
wiir Scotch starchin’,— -and the fierce North cares oacUiing for their towsy hair 
a sinclliir wi’ Kalvdor ntid Macassar, no it itidml, but twurls it a’ into ra- 
velltMl banks, till the frozen inojis bear nac earthly resemblance to tlic or^nary 
licuds u’ Cockneys— and boo indeed should they, lying in sic an unnatural 
and oiiUo’- the- way place for them, as the moors atween Dalnacardoch and 
Dalwhiniiie ? 

NOETIf. 

0 James — say not they perished ! 

SHEPHKltn. 

Ves, sir, tliL^y perished ; under such circumstances, it would have been too 
much to cxiK^ct of the vital spark that it should not have fled. It did so— 
niid a pair of more interesting Itagmcn never slept the sleep of dmli. Gi*e me 
the lend o' your haiidkerchcr, sir, for 1 agree wi’ you that tlkc picture’s verni 
pathetic. 

NO AT If, 

Did you read, James, in one of Maga s Treading Articles, called '' Glance over 
Selby's Ornithology," an account of the Hed Tarn Haven Club devouring the 
^or]>Ke of a Quaker on tlie dark brow of the mighty llelvellyn? 

sHEriiKitn. 

Ay, — what about it ^ I could hae dune't as wcel inysel. 

NORTH. 

l>o you know, James, Uiat it gave great ofieiicc? 

KHKrilKKl). 

1 liae nae d(»ubt that tlie birds o’ prey, that keep gorging themsclls for weeks 
after a great battle, gie great ofieiiee to thousands o’ the wounded, — picking 
out tbeir een, and itlnrw'ise hurting their feelings. Here a bluidv straight Wak 
twvakiii* a genera] ofiieer by the nose, and there a no less bluidy crooked anc 
ttarnig tifftlic eobroos o' a drummer, and happiu' aff’to eat them on the hol- 
low round o' his aiii drum, — cm which ue%'cr will tottoo be iH'ateu ony mair, 
i'or a musket liall has gone tlirough tlie parchment, and the ** stormy music," 
as Cainmel ca’s it, is liusbed for ever. What need a description o' the dreadfu 
field, when it has l>eon crappit and fidlowerl year after year, gie offence to ony 
rational reader ? Surely no ; and, tlierelore, why shudder at a joke about the 
draih o' ae (Quaker ? — I'uts, tuts, it's a' nonsense. 

N'Cktllif. 

Drinking, dancing, swearing, and quarrelling, going on all the time in Ta- 
man toiil, James, for a fair tliere is a wild rendezvous, as we both know, suin- 
luer or winter ; and thilhei flock the wildest spirits of the wildest clans, old 
soldiers, poachtrs, outlaws, liunkrupt tradesmen from .small towns, and bank- 
rupt farmers from large farms, horse-cou]H;rR, cattle-dealers, sticket mini- 
sters, schoolmasters without scholars, land- measurers, supervisors and excise- 
men, tinkers, tranqwTs, s)K>rtsmen, stray poets, contributors to Magazines— 
perhaps an editor — people of no profession, and men literally without a name, 
extvpt it W rccordi^ in the Hue and Cry, all imprisoned in a snow-stonn, 
J ami's ! W'lut matter if the whole body o£ them were dug out dead in the 
morning from the drill, a hundred feet high } 

SIIEFIUKI). 

Ala fuUh, North, you’ve u’en the word out o* my moutli ; but hooly, hooly 
—let's get back troc Taman toul to £mbro» Ony thing guile in leeteraturc, 
sir, Kyne Lammas Fair ? 

kohth- 

Why, my dear James, I live so entirely out of the world now, that you 
could not apply, for information of that kind, to a person less likely to afford 
iU I live on tlie Past* 

SlIEPlirHD. 

Rather spare diet, sir, and apt to get musty. I pi^efcr tlie Present— na, even 
the verra Future itsel— to the Past. But the Three a* mixed tlicgither, like 
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nimbletethuniiis, makea a gran* head-dlah at denner, or sooper eitliar ; gnd 1 
never eat it ony where in aic perfection as at Mr Awniroac's. 

NOETII. 

Hare you heard, James, that we are absolutely going to have some war 
again ? A furious Army of Uefugees have invaded i’ortugal, and thivaten to 
overthrow tiic t'oiistituuoii. 

siinriiERn. 

I fear the plook o' war 11 no come to a head. There's a want o’ maiJUT. 
Leave the Portuguls to fecht the collyshangy out h} tlidrs<*ls, and there luav 
be some cracked crowns. Put twa three regiments o' our rc<l coats 11 put out 
tbe fire o' civil war afore it's wivl kindletl — whilkll he a gn^at pity. Ih na 
there something rather ridiculous like in the soun* o* an Army o' llctugees ? It’s 
only next best to an Army of Uuuaways. 

NORTH. 

Britain, James, and France — what think you of a war bt^tween them, 
James i 

siiKniLiin. 

For Oodsakc, dinna lot us begin wi' politics, for under them F aye fin’ mv 
nature stupitied within rue — as if 1 were talkin' no frae iny uin tIuH'hts, hut 
out o’ a newspaper. A’ 1 say is, that the times ore wtrJi witLmit hloiKlslutt. 

NOaTIf. 

Did you read Cauning’s speech r 

SIIErilKIlD. 

Ka,— but I’m gaun up to London in FelKTAvar. to hear biin in the House o 
Commons. Think yt\ that the bt^sl dUcoimM.- “ by (‘uuutoh tliumlentb or hy 
Kcmwick poureil,*' of old, to a riUiert-gatioii of (‘ovvnanttT*t, in a sky*riN)fed 
kirk o* chtfs in the wilderness, would have iloiie to l)c n ad in A winnise s hi-if. 
wi* twa caundles on the table, and twa on the brace- piece helpin' the fir.* to 
illuminate a lioanl o' oysters, or ashet o’ nr./.ard baddies, or a ireiiclit r o’ 
toasted cheese ? Nae doubt the dtscouTM* wad hae been a glide «h<e('ourse onv- 
where— but where the hand* uplifted to heaven, the hair of tlie pnaclnr 
streaming in the w'ind, his eyt'S penetrating tlie rlouds, the awful sound o' om 
voice, and one voice only, heard in the hush o' tlie di^siTl ^ \Mare i!it‘ ti.M d 
faces o* the congregation, intent as if Fmt one soul animaU^d tlu' whole muss, 
a* armed even on the Sabbath -dry, and forgottiu* when iiarki iii)i' to thr I'llmg. 
o* salvation, o' the souii' o’ the hoofs o* hlindy I lavLTse's dragtunis " ,)nst s.i»' in 
their ain way wi’ Car.nin's orations. Vou maun see the man hnnsell— and they 
say lie has a* the outward ]H)wers and grare«io' a gicat speaker ; and as tor hi'i in- 
wards. there can be nae doubt that his brain has a hari o’ strong bricht tiioidit;. 
like fire.fiaughts enlichtenin’, or, as nei'ds he, w iihenn' and cuiisumin’ a’ oppo- 
sition, like chaii’, or stubble, or heather a-bLeze on the lulls. 

KOA’lli. 

You will also have an opportuniiy, James, of licaring Huine. 

SIIKPfll liV, 

O man ! but he maun be an iinpideiit cretur that llume. to low'll' his tink- 
ler jaw in the Hoose, afore three hundrr llritish and Kerish gentleinein wi 
the sum of fifty-four punds seven alnliitigft and eightiH^mc three fariliiiig'>, 
one doit in his breeches pocket, diddled in inten st frae tlie luiina o' the Hreek 
Pawtriots, fcchtin in their iioverty for the ficctloin u* their native land. 

KOK1 H. 

He offered to refer the affair to arbitration, you know, James. 

bllLFIIERU. 

And what for didna he fix on thrive arbitrawtor<* ? l)ol^s he think fidk att 
to come forward o* their atii accord r lie s<‘ems to think it a gnat fetithcr in 
his cap that lie didna coiiifiiit even-down choatery and thH vrry on the Crfcrks. 
(vraiu that, which is mair than doubtful, hasna he proved lijmsi'i a greeily 
greedy fallow, and fonder far to hear the clink o' his ain rash than the sboiiis 
o' Ub^v frae that ance glorious country, whare genius and valour were m»- 
tive to the Mill, and wliore yet they arc not dead hut slcepin*, and may-— a>\ 
will arise frae ih« bluidy dust, and tear out the Turkish crescent from tht 
; sky, ance umir free to the silver teet of their ain Diana ! 
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NORTH. 

He it A poor creature, in mind, soul, and heart alike— and weart tlie in1e« 
real of hia scrip in hit very face, in the hardness and hue of brass. How else 
durst be have risrti fh)in bis breech after Caitning^and like a turkey-cock, 
that is a bubbly-jock, James, have given vent to his vile gobble, ere the House 
had ceased to hear the cry, and view the flight, of the Eagle ? 

SHKPIIFRV. 

An honest man's the nobTcst work of God !" 

NORTH. 

The man’s mind has so long busied itself with pounds, shillings, pence, 
halfftenec, farthings, and doits. .Tames, that it has utterly lost all perception 
of the higher interests to whirb they may be made subservient— and for which 
alone they can have any value in a nation's eyes. 

SIII-rilERI). 

I wud hate to dine wi' him at a tTvern— for he wud aye be for threapin' 
doun the bill ; and oh ! but he wud be hliabby — shabby to the waiter, lie wud 
never gic ony wuiUT — even if she was a lassie — inair than tippence — and 
aiblins ane o' the bawbees o' an obholctc sort, that wadna gang now-a-davs — 
what they ca' an Kerish rap, or ant- issued laiig syne by some cotton spinner 
in Manchester. We 'll hear o' iiac inair public den tiers to sic a ineescr. 

NOKTH. 

There is no saying, James. Whom will not party spirit in these days set 
upas an idol, basely how dow*n, and crawling worship it? Mr liroii^ham 
gave the scrub a hard hit on tlie kidneys, and it must have made him wince. 

siir.rH£Rj>. 

Iloo was that ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Dmugham, in allusion to Hume's s|Hvch, declared himself incapable of 
** listening to the arithmetic of the Hnn mrahlf Member for Aberdeen. There 
wm' ctrcuinstanct's," he said, ** in which coiintries — tut uu ff as indtvidunh— 
might Ik* placed, in which to cost w*.<« tin possible, frivolous, dur/^rroce/u/ 

alike to llie country and to the indinduat !** 

sill 

Wed dune, Hairy. Tliat was capital. 

NOKTII. 

But before [|uineh«ad recovered from that well-delivered hit, Mr Brough im 
put in a factT that broki* tlu* bra^s iike an egg-shell. To those whom 
such topics (national faidi and national honour, dainrs) are throwui away, 
however, and to whom llu* rr/ff'/Mr*' winch any of tiu'ir preparations might cost, 
was so ransulernUr tin and to how mucli it might iiumiit up htf thr ht*< 

nf the inft rext (loud lauglitcr) up^ri it, and of ht/rrfst iipon that t Htcre.^ f^{\oud 
laughter) he could put it to all such reasoiiers/' iS:c. 

Sill riiMu*. 

Wed done, Hairy. — weel chine. Hairy. Von 're an mnhitioiis chit I* your- 
sell, and wad do iiiiii'kh' t » gam the* object of your ninbilion : hot you never 
were avaricious— you have ,n s )wl aboen that, — and 1 could forgie ye a* your 
siiiH for that noble disd.Miiof the ineatiest nieinher o' the legislative body. He 
ran never baud up the* head o' him aftcT that. Weel dune, Hairy. Air Xortb, 
let's drink Mr Uvuimn’s health in a cauktT. 

KOUTII. 

Here he goes. — Heavens, James, is that a brilliant among the hair of your 
little Anger r 

siirriiT.RP. 

O* the flrst water. But ytm'vc seen't afore a thousand and a thousand times. 
1 got it frae his Grace the late Duke o’ Bnccleuch. 

NORTH. 

Are you not aflraid of losing it, my dear Shepherd ? 

HiiRriikun. 

Faith, there’s nac fear o’ that ; for it has indented itsell intil my Anger sae 
deep, that naebody can sted't frae me unless they saw or flle't afll It is in- 
deed ** a gem of purest ray serene;" and mony a mirk nicht hae I seen my 
way hame by its wee, clear star o* lustre. The fairies ken 't when they see’t 
afar aff twinkling through the mist, and the Shcphenl hears the soun' o their 

Voi.XXI. O 
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wings wsTcring roun* his head sae near, that he often thinks he could grun 
ane o* the creturs by her grass-green cytnar. But the air-woven garment is 
impalpable to the touch.; and, wi' sweet shrill laughter, the Aerials fade, chi- 
ming away outower the hills down by the towers o’ Newark to holy Melrose, 
and the auld Abbey o’ Dryburgh, 

NORTH. 

Oh why, my dearest James, why is thy mountain-lyre mute ? 

SHFrilEHl). 

You’re a bonny fallow to ask that question ; you that’s aye abusing poetry, 
and wunna leave ony ane o’ a’ the Niue hluses the likeness o’ u dowg ! 

NORTH. 

The sea of song hath its ebbs and dows ; and now, metbinks, there is a wide 
shore of sand. 

SifErHERB. 

Alang which you see, noo and then, a straggling poetaster picking up a few 
shells — mere buckles 1 

KOKTIf. 

Sinking in treacherous quick-sands, — or swallowed up when tlie flow of tidt^ 
returns from the ocean. 

siiEriuan. 

1 hac nae wush either to be drowned, or pieki’d up by some critical cobble 
a’ drookin’ war. w i’ sand in my hair, and 'sea-uetNl amf barnacles stiekin' to 
iny bunlies. like the keel o’ a vislul wi' Sir Huinplirey Davy's pieserviTs 
atrainst the dry-rot. Better to remain inland^ — a silly sbc|du rd, pijnng to his 
dock. 

KOUTIi. 

I was glad to see some dne lines of yours, .lame^^. in^Mr Walls’ Souvenir. 

SlIF.rtlLliJ). 

Oh, sir, but yon’s a bonnie byuck ! What for did na ye notice llie Preni </ 
IMartin's Alexander and Diogenes? That Martin, to my fancy, the grcdU^t 
painter u* them a\ and has a maist magniticent imagination.* I'm nae great 
classical scholar ; but aiblins 1 ki n a< iniiekle about Ali xnnder the Cireat, In^ 
ch .iracier and his cimqitests, us inony brtd in a < 'idU ge. hat u glorious [:ltuini 
and glitter o' battlements hiingnig ower the crested head «/ the Iilaeidoni.iii 
monarch, marching afore his bod>t.Mnsid, wJjiie ?i* th' la'gii dl^♦aI)cc Uh a t«»- 
rest o’ ppc.irs ami lance*. ! And tiuii Dii^gcm^s, )»ke a tinkKr ar the door o’ Jiis 
bit bliiihct-tent, g*'einga U-f..si>n, whirl} he wa.s wc^l able tu do, to ihc jv>u o' .fu- 
pirir Ammon, 'i'hr Tint’s fir betrir tli.m a tub — for bi’^torica) truth canna 
be .^rdd £(i he wraitgi d, ^Dun it is ^acKfn .d to the principh s of a loity art. A 
fonnlnri playing close at hand in the idiude — and thi butldir's and ti.i sculp- 
tor's skill iH'i'Ulifying every quiet place with pi nsive image*. I My copy, w/ 
Mr AVaU.»’g n*«if*^ctMil coiiipliineiits, in large ]ia|i€r, wi' pmor iinpnsMiiis; 
and I w.irlna seirt fur dvc guineas, even although 1 had coil it for 

iwal bhiihiifs. 

NORTH. 

Jozi y Ilum'^ would not scruple to fell, at a profit, a PrtscnLitii>ri-copy of a 
work of Sir Waiter s, 

SfiEt'iiann. 

Hoot, you suToph ! — Beg pardon, sir, — I loo do you think^that a Pre5U*ma- 
tion-Copy Irae Sir Walter could ever get into such slippery hauti..? But, gm 
ane could sic a supposition, nae doubt Joe wa.iiia he king u* ^illin'i ; 

for yo ken In* doesna hkc to sw inn rest on filler losing its* II, ami n’*: vtrni ia- 
]X'nsivc keeping bvucks Ivmg idle, even although they dinna tat niuckie m 
their 1 w ulna sell a presentation-copy o’ the w-sirst o' Mr WalUT's 

warks, if it w\re to keep me and mine irae MarvatJon. — Wbtn’s hii^ Nupulvou 
to be out ? 

KUUTH. 

In a month or two, 1 hear. It is a noble perrormanee 

You dinnu sav that yotfve 5M>cn’i r 
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kOrth. 

llt;tn James. His other works are Tales; but this is a History^ 

011(1 a History worthy both the Men. 

811 Flip. 

I canna (l(»ubt it. Ilt’s up to onythinj;.— oh, bir, hut it's sickening to hear 
the antipiiiatory criticism o tlie WhiglingH on the Life of Napoleon. Wul! 
.Sir Walter, they ask, do justice to his character — wuU he not show his poli- 
tics ? What for no ?— W’han did he ever deny glory to a great man ? Never. 

KOHTK. 

Mere malice. W'liy, James, the Whigs used formerly to say, and even now 
they hint as much, that Wellington is not a great General. Neither is Scott a 
great Author. 

SHF.rilERP. 

I can thole a hantlc o' nonsense — tor I like to siieak nonsense mysel — 
heartless, malignant, envious nonsense, I never could thole ; and were ony ass 
to point his ears with a bray at Sir W.ilrcr, in tny sicht or h(*aring, I would 
just get u]i, ('veil if it was at a board o' oysters, when ODoherty was clearin' 
a' btdbre him, and kick the donkey down stairs. 

KORTft. 

Have you scc^n Allan Cunninghayi s Taul Jones ? 

SHEPIIERD. 

No inc. It '11 no he verra gude. 

KORTII. 

W'hut, James! iKin't you think Allan a man of genius? 

S1II> PirEHO. 

Yes, sir, I do think him a man of genius, liut may na a man of genius 
write a hyuck that's no verra gude? ICcdd ye ever a romance ca'd the Three 

rils o’ Alan ? 

NORTH. 

hravo, my dear Shepherd. Paul James, is uii atmisini:;, an intert^U 

ing Talts and will, on the whole, raise Allan's reputation. It is full of talent. 

SHcriir Ro. 

Let’s heat its chief merits first, and then Us chief defects. They'll be geyan 
(^|ually balanced, 1 jaluusc. 

Koin K. 

Kven so. There are many Indd and hirikiiig incidents and situations ; many 
picluresf|ne and poitical ilis Tiption^ ; many reflections that prove Allan to be 
a mull ot an original, vigorous, uiii! xgacious mind. 

Mil eilKRP. 

I dinna doubt it. Say away. 

NORTH. 

I'he character of Paul Jones is, 1 think, well concei\ed. 

S(( M in' HI). 

But is’t weel execuu^d? That's everything. 

NOU1I1. 

No, Jaine*i, that’s not everything. Much may be forgiven in iiiiperfi*ct exe- 
cution to good conception. In briiiging out liis iJru of Paul Jones, Aliau 
has not always Wen Ruccf'ssful. 'J'hc delineation want<> light and shade ; 
lhi*re is trcijM«*nl daubing — grtat — or rather gross exaggeration, and continual 
eflort after eflect, ileir Mkiiiciiiiic-s totally def<ats its puqxisc. On the whole, 
the interest wt* take in the Pirate is but languid. But the worst fault of the 
lH>ok is that it smells not ot the cHTaii. There are waves — waves — waves — but 
never a — battle oti battle, but an of shins in a paintixl panorama, where 
we ft»el all is the mockery of iiniution — anti alinobt grudge our half-crow’ji at 
eacli new int'Acctuid broadside and crash of music from a band borrowed from 
a caravan of wild hioists. 

SHEPHERD. 

If I had said all that, you would liavc set it down to jealousy o’ Ktnnigbam'a 
genius. 

NORTH. 

It is evident th.it Allan never made a cruise in a frinte or line-of-batt^ 
Jnp. He dares not venlurs on iiutilical tcrius— and Uic land-lubber is in 
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every line. Paul Jones's face ia^rpetasj^ painted with Mood and gunpowder, 
and nis person spattered with Mains. The description of the battle between 
the Shannon aud the Cheaaapeak, in James's Naval History, is worth, ten thou* 
sand times over, all tlie descriptions in Allan's three volumes. Sadly inferior, in« 
deed, is he to Mr Cooper, the truly naval author of the Pilot, who writes like 
a Hero. 

SHEPHERD. 

As a tale of tlic sea, then, Paul Jones is a failure? 

NORTH. 

A most decided one. Still a bright genius like Allan's will show itself through 
darkest ignorance — and there are occasional flashes of war poetry in Paid Jones. 
But he mana^uvres a Ship as if she were on wheels, and on dry land. All the 
glory of the (tower of sad and helm is gone — and the reader longs for an old 
number of the Naval Chronicle, for a Gazette letter from the Admiralty, from 
Lord Exmouth, or Lord Cochrane, or Sir llichard Straehan, or Keates, or 
Mylne, or Seymour, or Brisbane. But as 1 shall |irobably review Allan's 
book, you will see my opinion of its beauties and its deformities at great lengtli 
in an early number. The article .shall he a good one, deftend on’t — ^perhaps a 
leading one, for it is delightful to have to do with a man of genius ; and our 
readers will rise from its (lerusal with a tip* higher opinion of Allan's [towers, 
than from any base and paid-for panegyric in any unprincipled Kdinbui^h 
radical newspaper, where the fear or the hone of a few adverciseinents with- 
held or bestoweil, will prompt a panegyric fulsome as the Biiirll of rankest 
ewes or nanny-goats, that, to the nostrils of a proud Peasant, like Allan Cun- 
ningham, must Ite sufficient. .Taiues, to make his Htomach just [H^riVctly scun- 
ner." By the way, 1 cannot say, James, tliat I fetd that disgust towards lite- 
rary ladies that you Uficd to express m strongly by that excellent word sruntter. 
To my aged eyes a neat ankle &ct off attractively by a slight hiiaile of ceru- 
Icau—aiul— 

sitri'iirnn. 

A natc ankil ^ Saw ye ever in a* your bom days a natc anl:i f in a blue stockin' ? 
A* the leddits o' iny aoijuantaiKV tliat write bvucks hae gotti ii a fimcli o' the 
elephaiitcasib in their Icgv. If they grow thicker and thicket a' the way up, 
safe us, but they inaun — 

NORTH. 

Stop, James. Some of our most justly (lopular female authors are very bantl- 
some women. 

siiEPHEan. 

I’ll just thank ye to name twa or three o* the handsomest — anrl I’ll bot you 
what you like that I'se produce a lassie frac Yarrow or Pttrirk, in worsted 
huggeVf., that just kens her letters and noe mair, that'll ineasurc ^maVr roun' the 
ankils than your picked madam in the blue stockins. althouirh she may bat' 
written volumm u[ioii voluinm bsith in prose and metre, and aibhns dedica- 
ted tliem, with a ** .^ire” in great big capitals, to his .Majesty the King. 

NORl II, 

Stuff, James, stuff' Of all the huge, bulky, bulky, rod, disteinpiTctl ankles 
that ever petnfled my astonished gaac, the most hideous have 1 tceti wading 
the tributary streams of the Twet^. In humble life, no such thing exists as 
a Dcatanklct 

>H( I'llLKO. 

Putr chiel, 1 pity you. 

NORTH. 

Th'j t« Tin, Idtcrar}' Ladi*>.s, (who, by the by, are charming IJierary Souve- 
is uniformly wa<td hy the dregs of both M'Xe«— and only by the diega. For 
my uv^n part, 1 never yet felt or in.dcrHtood tlie fuii litauty of any pjithctic 
iwfwagc in a tid I )ud heard it read, or neitwl, or breathed of by 

lady's lips — or wept or hTitlhd over by lady's eyes — (iod blows them! They 
arc ocdi^tial critics — and I could often kiss the swcM‘t creatim's, so silvery 
sweet the music of their tongues ! Believe it not, .lames — believe it not, James, 
that their ankles are ever one hatr'a-breadth in circumference more than he 
could wish them to be, when kneeling Lover makes obeisance to their fciH. 
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wcel, then— I dauraay I’m wrang. I'm vrullin’ to believe, in spite o’ 
the evidences of my senses^ that the leddy 1 Haw the day coinin’ intil acircolatin 
leebrary to ax for the Secrets o’ Sensibility, in four volumes, liad ankles nae 
thicker than iiiy wrist-bane, although at the time I could hae taen my hible 
oath that tlicy were about the thickness of my cawve. 

NORTH. 

Besides, James, it is altogether a mistake to think that thinness is neces- 
sarily neatness in an ankle. An ankle ought not on any account to be either 
thick or thin, but of a moderate roundness ; any aiiproach to the boney— or 
what you would call the ** skranky,” is death to my devoirs. Many ehlcrly- 
young ladies are partial to short petticoats, on the score of their thin, boney, 
skranky ankles, which tln^y stick out upon the public like sheep's trottcT9. 
Commend me, James, to a slim rotundity which long-iingcred Jack could 
span — and scarcely span. Such an ankle, in the words of Burns, betrays fair 
proportion. The jtkranky ankle bespeaks skranky neck and bosom, James, 
and-— — 

SIU 1*11 E HI). 

There’s iiae endurin’ them— 1 alloo that lassies should aye be something 
aonsit*. 

NORTH. 

So with waists. Women ore nut wasps. 

h'llLl'llLUl). 

I'm no just quite sae sure about that, sir ; but I agree wi’ you in dislikin' 
the wasp- waist. You wuniior what tlirv do wi' their vitials. They cunnabo 
healthy — and you’ll generally oliKi-rve, that sic-like hae gi.y yellow faces, as if 
saniething w« re wraiig wi’ their stamach. There should be inuderation in a 
things. A waists fur ]>uttin' your arm round, and no lor spannin’ wi' your 
haun** — eva pt u he some fairy o’ a eretiir that’s no made to bt* married, but 
just ti> wcMider at, anti aihlins udiiiire, as you wild a Ixmny she-dwarf at a 
show'. Tliere should aye be some u*er and weer ulx)Ut a lassie that’s meant 
fur domthtic litu 

KOK1 H. 

With regard to dress, I nm willing to allow considerable latitude* The bo- 
som in the blessed scut ot* Uiuoeeitce as well as love. 

.«^1IV rilKHZ). 

That it is, Mr North ; and nae man that feels and thinks as a man need pre- 
tend to he angry wi* a giiriipsv* — na, wi’ inair than a glimpse— o’ a sicht that 
soothes the thoughts and ft vlnigs into a delightful cawrn, and brings into his 
heart a silent liennison on the Virgin, whose wakin’and bleepin' dreams are a' 
as pure as the snaw- drift o’ her heaving breast ! It's nane but your sancti- 
Uioiiioiis hiniiirs that gloom u.*) they glower on such a heaven. 

NOUlll. 

I often wish that there was not such uniformity in fashion. How much 
better if every maiden and every matron would dress ni'Ciirding to her own 
peculiar taste and genius — each giiidiiig herself, at the same time, by some 
understood Standard, from whirli there was to bt* no wiile deviation. Thus 
we should have ** variety in unifonuitv," similitude in dissimilitude/' 
winch, according to I.ord Shaftsbury and Mr Wordsworth, and u thousand 
others, is one of the prime principles of beauty. 

8)11 rii run* 

That’s a capital remark. Tak', fur example, fioonces. What’s mair redi- 
culous than sax iivt o’ tlootuvs on tlic hiil o* tin* gow'ii o’ a bit fat, dumpy tre- 
lur, wi' unco short leg*:, and slickin’ out gev an* sair, baith before and liehin’, 
iK'side a tall, straught, elegant lassie, w ha bears alang htT iiloona*s as glori- 
ously as the rising iiiorning trails her clouds through ainaug the dews on tlic 
mountain-taps ! 

Noin 11. 

Poetry in every word. 

MlirifFRI). 

Without sir |)uraphernalta, Dumpy inieht hae l»ctn quite a Divinity. But 
till* floonecs gar you forget your glide manners, till you can scarce help 
l.aiehiiig. 
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NORTH# 

Obj James, what a chaitn in appropriateness ! 

SHEFIIERD. 

It's the same thinp; wl* men. Some look best in ticlit pantaloons^-some in 
lowse troosers — some in knee-bret'ks — and some in kilts. Instead o* that, 
when tichts are the fasliion, a* maun pit on tichts--and what a fi};ure diH's 
^ron body inak* o* hiniscll in ticLts, wd' leps and thecs a* o' ae thickness^ frat; 
cute to cleft, exet^pp at the knees, w'hich stick out on tlie insides wi* knots like 
neeps, the venra hicht o’ vulgarity in a drawing-room o’ icddies. 

NOUTH. 

O, for the restoration of the Roman Toga ! 

SHEPIIERO. 

Then should the Shepherd appear in the character of a Roman ('onsul. 

NOUTIf. 

Hail, Citicinnatus— Cincinnatus, hail ! 

SlILHIiei&D. 

1 thocht he had been a ploughman — no a shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Pray, James, do you think the pastoral preceded the agricultural state ? 

siiFriiruo. 

The horticultural precetled them baith — and that's tin* reason why 1 became 
a member o’ the Horiicnltura! Society, though it costs me twa puiiu'/is a- uar. 
Now, there could be nae delviu' without spadts, and iiae dniiiii' wiiboiit 
howes, and nae dibblin’ without dibbles — sae you sec the agricultural sUte. 
as you ca’t, naturally Buccectltnl the horticultural. FurtluT, waurna gardenn 
nia^e o* yirth? and what signiHes it, in the pheolosophy o' the maitter. uhtMi 
the saft garden was changed for il;c hard «lebe, as was the case — wae’s me — 
when the flaming sneord drove our flrst parents — ptiir creturs-~out the gatts 
of Paradise! Therefore, strickly sptakiir, the flrst state o’ man was agncuU 
turaL 

NORTH. 

John ^lillar, in his Distinction*^ of Ranks, thought otherwise. 

SiIKPlll> Hl>. 

And wha’s .Tohn Millar ? Was he a brother o' Jot ’s? But to procct'd wi 
an answer to your question. The {lastiwal state grew' out o' the aerietilfiirttr, 
fur when corn was raistsl, what was to become o’ the straw' ? Cattle were ci»i- 
lectcd, anil tatnetl. and fattened, and ate. Further, thirik you that men wad 
hae Ikhii sic even-doun idiots as to have hved on rattle, without potaw'iot's and 
bread ? Dr on |X)tawu>es and bread without cattle ? They wt re mie sic siimphs. 
I'herefore, Cain was a pIoughtrjaii-*-and Abel w'as a shepherd — just os Ailain 
hod been a gardener. And think you Kveaiid her daughters were long eon ti'Uted 
with iig-Ieaves — no they indeed. Thus manufacturer. orotA'. As new fainilii*H 
were begotten, villages and towns arose*, and lunce tnuU* aiivl coniinerce. So 
that horticulture was the original state— and thus the agricultura! and the 
pastoral and the manufacturing and the cotomcriial stau* aipsc contemjior?- 
Dcously, or nearly sac, a' round and about the Imnnii* Iwrders o’ Paradise — for 
the borders wtre bonnie, and weel watered wi* many large rivers, aUlif»ugl4 
the fiery sword o' the Angel o’ the Lord often smote the soil wi’ drought as 
with a curse — and— 

NORTH. 

But you have forgot the fishing and the hunting states. 

Slit I* II Kid). 

I’ve dune nae tic thing — Come out to Altrivc, ami you will see them baith 
in a* their pristine glory. But never tell me that a nation o' fishers ever 
turned into a nation o’ hunUrrs, or veece versa. Indeed 1 hac my doubts gin 
ever then; was r:ic a thing as a nation o’ fishers— exci*pt ve ca' twa three bun- 
der shiviTiir furtorn wretches on the shorer. o’ Terra del Fuogo, or ony ilhcr 
sic like dreary atid dtsconaciJaU* shore, a nation —which w'ould be a grt*at abuse 
o' language. How the devil the human race tv« i got there, is no for me to 
say, nor you neither. But 1 gang no to .luhn Miilar, but to Moses, for iny 
pheeloGophy o* man ami man’s disiwrwon ; andi ven hupixising, for the sttke o' 
theory and ht|i|)othehit>, that the alKditirs o' tlie twa uritcrs were aliout \\\Hni 
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s par, Mosea, yc'll allow, had a ^eat advantage, in leevin* lome thoiiaana o* 
years nearer the time o' the creation than John Millar. Sae I shall continue 
to prefer his account to ony ither speculation sin* the invention o' prentin'. 

KU117 11. 

James, you are a good shot. 

SfiKniaim. 

1 seldom miss a hay-stack, or a luirn-door, standing, at twenty yards; 
but war they to tak wings to themselves and flee away, 1 should he shy o* 
takin' on ony big bet that I should bring them down— especially wi* a single 
barrel. 

NOUTII. 

That thick brown Octavo, lying by itself, iTninediatc-ly beyond the rizzered 
hadclii's, is one of the host and most busine.^S'like Hooks on shooting that we 
sportsmcii have ; it ia a Fifth Edition of niy friend Colonel Hawker. 

SMI r II SKI). 

Commend me to an auld Sodger for sh(M)tin'. tnc put on my specks — 
ae sentence in a book 's aiiciich to judge a* the lave by — ^and 1 see the 

i'oloin I's SI clcwT fallow. I’latcs, too, Mr North ; you maun just gie me a 
prest lit o' tiiib copy — and it will aye be ready for perusal when you come out 
to Ahnve. 

KOHTII. 

Take it, James. 

siiLriiSKn, 

Xane o' your pigcon-kilbis for iiic, waitin’ in cool blixal till the bonnie 
burdu>, that hlioubl in ’cr he shot at n‘, excepp when tliey re on the corn- 
Ktfkoks, flee out o' a trap wi' a flutter and ii whirr, and then jirouder men are 
they nor ilie Duke o* Wellinirton, when they knock down, wi' pinions ower 
purple, the hri,:ht binls o’ Venus, tiiiuhlinir, as if hawk»striiek, within 
hoiin's, oi carrying aiieatii the down o* their bonnit' hosuiuK some cruel draps, 
that, ere night-fall, will gar them moan out their lives amnng the cover o' 
puburhan groNes. 

NOT:Tir. 

So you have no pity, Jame*, for anv other birds hut the birds of Venus ? 

Mff riif Ki\ 

I c inn 1 say that I hae irinckle pitv for inuny o’ the ilhers— -inair especial! v 
wilil-dyiu ks and wliawpN. It's, a trial that Job wrmlil iie\er hae come through, 
withoui ^wv.irin' — al’.er w.d: halt the day through marsh and fen, seuie- 
li'ji* ■ up to liie lii»ugh«i, and s ciu times to tlie oxtc rs, to ctv a dizzenor u score 
o' uiM-tlyucks a’ ti.egiihtr, .dHint a <|uart<T o' a udle alf, wi' their oul- 
srn nhiil hili^- and dioirpin' doup-., inas'^t aimiirnfully ill-inafU, as ane might 
iiti'-i.ik*- It. tor flet i!*g. anti tlun makiit' a circle half mile ayont the reach o' 
slug, gradrally fa'in’ intiil i\ mathematical iigure in Euclid’s Edemenls, 
anti vanisliin’. wi' the >pei'il o' aigh's, in the w<MthtT gleam, as if they were 
art* lot ert^r to Norway, or to the North Vole- Dang their web-footed 

hfd» s— 7 

NO in H. 

James — Janus, remember where you are, and with whom — time, place, 
and person. No iimledietion^' lo-niglit on any part of tin* creation. featln*red 
or uijfeathered. During Chrintioas holidays, I would rather err on the side 
of undue humanity. \Vhal are Whaups? 

MiihPiii T'.n* 

That's a gud»* ane ! .Ma faith, you pruved tliat you kent weel ancucli wha! 
were w'haups that day at Yarrow- Ford, when you divoorcd twa, stoop and 
roop, to the astonishment o' the Tailor, wh.i hegood to fear that you would 
inest eat hi® guse for a second co<irM'. Th.- KngliNh ca' Whanps Cur!-IjO«w — the 
inaist noiiKcnsicalest niune for a whaup ever 1 heard — ^biu the Knglidi hat* 
little or iiac imagination. 

yoin n. 

My memory is not so jpootl as it us-etl to Ik*. James — but I remcraher it 
now — Moat prime picking is the whaup." 

SiiF.rin:ai>* 

In wuntcr they’re aft* to the si'a— hut a simmer and hairst they haunt 
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the wide, heathy, or nishy and bog;gy inoora. Ye may discover the whaiii>*fl 
lanff iioie half a mile air, as the g}eg-«e*d crcatar keeps a watch owet we 
wiidernesa, wi* haith aieht and smell. 

MOtTH. 

Did you shoot the whaups alluded to above, James— the Tailor him- 
selfP 

sncpifKan. 

Him— no me. But monj^ and aft's the time that I hac lain for hours 
abint some auld turf-dyke, that aiblins had ance enclosed a hit bonny kail- 
yard belanging to a housie noo soopt frae the face of the yerth, — every noo 
and than keekin' ower the grassy rampart to see gif the whaups, tliinkin tliein- 
selves alane, were takin* their walk in the solitude ; and gif nanc were there, 
layin' mysel doon a' my length on my grufe and elbow, and reading an aun- 
dent ballant, or maybe tryin’ to croon a bit sang o* my ain, inspired by 
tbeloun and lanesome spat, — for 0,sir! hae na ye aften felt tliat the farther 
we are in body Ixae human dwellings^ tlie iicarer arc ye to their ingk'S in 
sowl? 

koutii. 

Often, James— often. In a crowd I am apt to be sullen or ftroeions. In 
solitude I am the most benevolent of men. To underhtand iii> chanietcr, 
you must see me alone— converse ariih me — mi'iiitate on wliat I'theii say— 
and behold tny character in all its original brightness. 

siiKi'iirnn. 

The dearest tbocht and feelings o’ a\iUl lang syne come crowd — croivdimr 
back again into the heart whenever there’s an lumru* perfect silence, ju'it like 
so many swallows coinin' a- wing frac God knows whare, when wimer is ower 
and gane, to the self-wnie range o’ auld day hipgin#, aneaih tlie thatch o’ 
house, or the slate o* ha* — unforgetfu* they o* the place whare lh(*y were 
bom, and first hunted the insect- pt'opU- through shadow or suiishine ! 

NOKTH. 

What a pity, James, that you were not in Edinburgh in time to sec my 
friend Audubon's Exhibition ! 

5i{£riirfin, 

An Exhibition o’ what } 

KOB1II. 

Of birds painted to the hfo. Almost thi- whoK* AtoiTican Oriir»holos:y, true to 
nature, as if the creatures wtre in their native haiiuts in th* fori'-u. or ms tin- 
•m-ahori'K. Not stiff and staring like stuffed sfiecinK’nR — but in tverv iina- 
giuable characteristic atiiuifh-. iKTchwl, wading, or a-wtng, — nut a frathi r. 
amrioth or ruffic^, out of its place,— every song, chirp, chatter, or cry, iii.uli' 
audible by the power of genius. 

SKEPitL'an. 

Mhare got he sae wed acqu^nt wi' a’ the tribes — for do they not herd in 
awainpfi and woeds wharc man’s foot intnules not- — and the wdiitrur*-s js 
guAi^ded by the HatUesnake, fearsome Watchnian, wi' jiae iihcr boucts than Iilh 
ain fiery cyne? 

KOKTII. 

For upwards of twenty years the enthusiastic Audubon lived in tin' rtmo- 
te*t wtms, journeying to and fro on foot thmisatuU of irdhs— <»r sailing on 
great rivers, great as any seas/' with his unerring rifle, slaughtering only to 
embalm his prey by an art of his own, in form and hue unchanged, un- 
changeable — and now, for the sum of one shilling, may anylKuly that choosi's 
it, behold the images of almost all the splendid and gorgeous birds of (hat 
Continent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare's the Exhibitioti now } 

NORTH. 

I believe— where I have no doubt it will attract thmtsATids of 
delighted spectators. I must get the friend who gave ** A (ilancc over Si'l)>> 
Oraithol^,” to tell the world at large more of Audubon. He is the greatest 
ernst in his own walk that ever lived, and cannot fail to reap the reward of his 
genius and pcxKvenincc and ail venturous wal in his own beautiful branch of 

Jl 
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natural history, both in fame and fortune. The Man Inmiel^whom I have 
had the pleasure of frequently ineetitifr^is just what you would expect fimni' 
his works, — full of fim* enthusiasm and intelligence— inostintertnstinp; in looks 
and maiiners^-a perfect gentleman — and esteemed by all who know him for 
the simplicity and frankness of his nature. 1 wisli you had seen him, James ; 
you M'ould have taken to each other very kindly, tor you, James, are your- 
self a Naturalist, although sotnetiines, it must be confessed, you dtal a little in 
the miraculous, when biographically inclined about sheep, dogs, eagles, .and 
salmon. 

Kill’ PHI Itl). 

Tlie ways o’ the creatures o’ the inferior creation, as we chusc to ca’ birds 
and beasts, are a* miraculous thegitlur — nor would tht 7 beh?»‘8 m if we un- 
derstood better than we do their several instincts. Natural History is just 
anithcr iiaiiie for Natural Theology — and the^sang o' the laverock, and the 
plumage 0 ' the goldfinch— do they not alike remind us o' God ? 

KOH'IH. 

1 never knew a Naturalist who was not a good man. Buffon was a strange 
di \ii, but not a bad fellow on tlic whole— with all his vanity, and Bc*nsualisni. 
t'vivicr is a most amiable character, ami we ncetl not go far from Edinburgh 
to find the best of men, and of Naturalists, united in one whom it is needless 
fo name. 

SlfKPTIKAD. 

Tluit'g (I truth. — What thin Folios yon sprawling on the side-table.^ 

NOjvni. 

^ccncry, rt»stu]n'\ and an hiticturc, chit-fly on thi' western side of India, by 
('ajit.iin Uohert ^M\illc (irimllay — a beautiful and a Bplciulid work.— Just 
look at the fnmti.'-picce, James. 

' siiriTiLun. 

Kh, man ! hut i^he's a b«)uuy J’r»‘nttspi c<‘, indeed * An Indian Maiden, orien- 
tally arrayttl in a fi-oMiig garuM nl, viil. shawh plaid, gown, ami trowser-look- 
iii* petticoats, all gr.ic«'fully confu»iid into on*Mnd.i.minguishahlc drapery, from 
ilark-liainsl fonhcid tlown to ringed ankles and sma’ nakinl fici ! Tlusc 
fmte, smooth, glossy arms 0 * hi f% — hoo safily and lioo sweetly wud they en- 
f.iiild a l(»\er .sttuling into them ut glnainiir, below the shadow o' these lofty 
I*alm-Trti> ! 

^ORTlr. 

Turn ()\rr, J.ime;, an-.l admire the shaking .’JinareP? at Ahintdabad. It is 
ibe great .Mo.^que erictcd b^ Sultan Ahmevl early in the l,>lh century. His 
n inains, wdih those of his family, a*-*- dipoKltel witlnn, in a .splendid Mauso- 
leum. Tl»e I'iinh^ are htill u»vm*d, < ajuiun < iiiutliay i\ 11s us, with rich tissues 
<»f '-ilk and gt»ld, surnmndisl with lumps C(7n:inu;i!’v hiiinin'r, and guarded by 
Mahoiiimed.mh ol the religauiv oiders, aiiied by innuim ruble devotees of the 
fair sex. It is, like nil the othei luoMiiUh and rtliLiou- buildings of stone in 
the city and i.n\irims of Aiuuedabad. onuiuente 1 with the most elaborate 
sculpture, and evidently c >picd from the rcinaiiiS of Hindoo ardiittxture of 
veiy remote antiquity. 

SHI rifriii). 

It is a .splendid structure ; and can naelK>dy tell wdiy tlic ^Minarct^ shake? 
But 1 ranna get the image o* that Indian maiden out o' the ee 0 ' my mind— 
h't me lf»ok at her again. Oh ! the lamny brown Crolur, but wad mak a 
pleasant coinpuuion in the way o Wife ! 

KOKTH. 

There, .Tames, is an Anciriit Temple at Mahnud, on the Peninsula of Guze- 
rat, which w'as the scene of the chief exploits, and finally of the death of 
Krishna, the Indian Apollo, and still contains architectural remains of the 
highest antiquity, and of extraordinary richness and beauty. 

Od, it’s MV lang btiic you w'crc i|i India, I wonner hoo yc cau remember sv> 
distinctly a' the nrcliileciure, and— 

KOBTII. 

Captain Griiidlay 's admirable Representations bring back a thousand dreams to 
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my mind. Besutifttl PeninauU of Guterat I True indeed it ii, my dear Grind* 
lay, that every hill ia consecrated by some mythological cvent« and every stream 
has its poeticd Name and classical Fiction. 

SHEFHSan. 

There’s no sic a Buildin's that in a' Embro*. The Register OfHoe, forsooth ! 

KOETH. 

Like the ancients, James, you see they adorn the Approach to their Cities 
with monumental buililings, from the spiendul pillared dome of the chieftain, 
to the simple slab of tlie yassal, on which is sculptured the figure, on a 
hone or camel, or on foot, according to the circumstances under which the 
deceased met his fate. Intermingle with these warlike memorials, on the 
more afi^cing reconls of devotion, are the widows who have immolated them- 
■dves on the Amend piles of their lords, distinguisiied by a sculptured funeral 
Urn, ornamented with bracelet# and amulets ; and the numl>er of this latter 
deacription proves the creat and extensive prevalence of a practice, which all 
the humane efibrta of the British Court have hitherto failed to suppress. 

SflKrHEMlK 

Is na that a lassie in the foreground ? 

NOBTN. 

Yes, Janies, that Mass of Masonry in the foreground is a Well, to which tlir 
female is deseendiiig by a fiight of steps. Tbeu; Rubterranc^iis reservoirs pre- 
sent, throughout (vuzerat, some of the most splendid .siieeiniens of architec- 
ture, combining utility with unbounded riches of sculpture, and containing, 
in many instances, chambers and galleries for retreat during the oppressive 
heat of mid-day. 

SHEFIIEED. 

Confound me, ye auld cunning warlock, gin yc ha e na been rcedin* a' this 
time ower my shouthcr frae Captain Grindlay*s ain letter press, and passin't 
aff as your am description ! 

NO&TH. 

Why, James, your imagination has been so occupied by that Oriental Dam- 
sel, that you never observ^ me putting on my S|H'CR. I have been assuredly 
quoting tiie Captain, who writes as well as he draws. Pen, pencil, or sword, 
eome &kc to tne hand of an accomplished Britisli officer. 

SlIKrilCKlJ. 

There maun be thousans o' leebraries in Britain, private and public, that 
ought to hae sic a wark. 

NOR1II. 

It must succeed.— But take care, James that you don't soil it it 5hal'< 
have an article to itself soon. There, lay it rlown gently. 

SNLfHf'Hn. 

Whether had Mr Jeflrey or Mr Combe Uie best in that tussle aliout Phre- 
nology, ftiink ye, sir ? 

NOKTII. 

Mr Jeffrey. — What a difference between the Men! — Now and then Mr 
Jeffrey laid himstdf open to knoi'k-dowu blows ; but Mr C'vimlH*, although he 
could not but sec the opening and the unguarded |>art, knew not how to 
avail himself of the 'advantage given by his skilful, but occasionally unwary 
opponent. With open hand he sprawled on to the attack, a<lin mistered pu- 
nishment, and finally got knocked out of the ring, among acclamatioua justly 
raised to his conqueror. 

SHFPHEEn. 

Wliat you say *s just perfectly surprising ; for Ac Phrenologers tell me that 
Comf>e did not leave Jeffrey a leg to stand on ; aiKl that the ^cicnr(% as they 
ca’t, noo sunds like a Pyramid a Egypt, wi' a broad bEse, and an apex iwini- 
ing to the hky. I'm thinking ye'll lie rather prejudiced, —a wee bigotted or 
sac,— and no a fit judge at ween the twa coiuhatanU. Combes a clcvor 
duel— let uiv tell you that, sir. 

XORTH. 

And a very arrogant one loo, else had he not flung back in Mr Jeffrey’s face 
the compliment that gentleman rather unnect-ssarily paid to his talents . 
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, ^ IHIPHKU’J. 

Jeffrey wai jokin’! 

moeth. 

Very like, jBines,— very like. I am a bit of a blfjol, I confesi. Moat-in- 
oeol all men, are so in one respect or unother ; but if Phrenology be a Fact 
in Nature, as Mr Combe and his adherents 8ay,--wby,— Facts are diielda 
that wunna ding and, with the exception of the high authorities cit^ by 
Mr Combe, all the way up to the PnilonO|)hi(»l ^tor of the Chirurgiod 
Journal, down to the worthy Dundee mechanic, who procured from the ge* 
nrrosity of its author a copy of Combe’s Phrenology at the trade price, 
lhr{iu)>h the instrumentality of the guard of the Campion coach, mankind 
will look very foolish on the establishment of the Fact, and nobody will be 
able to hold up their heads but the Members of the various Pbr^logical 
.Sicictics. Won’t that be exceedingly hard, James ? 

HiiEriieRo. 

Kather rae—but I'm determined to baud up my head, whether Phrenology's 
true or fak'. I ken a glide heap o' Phrenologers, but roaist o' them’s geyan 
stupid and wrang-headed,— no them a’, but the greater feck o’ thein,-^mJ 
1 wild na just wish dunces to be discoverers. 

NORTH. 

'I'lic Phrenoli^rs oernpy a most distinguished rank as men of letters in 
P.urope, James. 1 confess that to be a Fact in Nature.” Independently of 
tlidr own scienre, they liave produced many celebrated works on life, man- 
ners, morals, jiolitics, and history. 

SlU-rHERI). 

Mlial's their names ? 

NORTH. 

Hark ! the Calabrian harpers Ring the hell, James, and we shall have 
tlieiii up stairs ibr half «n hour. 

siiKi’iirnn (n'n^ji.) 

Awnmwe—Awmrose— bring my fiddle. I'll accompany the Calawhtiani 
wi' voice ami thairiii. 
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WOAKS PREPARING FdR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


A Work is about to appear, in two 
Volumctf to be entitledt Sketches of Per* 
titan Life and Mannas. From the Jour- 
nal of a Traveller in the Last. 

Mr D'lsraeli is engaged in prepanng 
for publication a History of the l^ivato 
Life of Charles 1. 

Dr Nathan Drake ba< announced a 
work under the Title of Mornings in 
Spring; or« Retrospections, fiiugruphi- 
cal, D'Uica], and Historical. 

The Reverend F. A. Cox is about to 
publish an Inquiry into ttie Expediency 
of Introducing a Tluningieal I'W'ulty in- 
to the System of the I Mversity of Lon- 
don. 

A small Volume is in the press, to be 
entitled, A Ctiristian Ht lic of the 17th 
Century, contained in some Papers on 
Religious Subjects by Mrs Ann Terry; 
to which is prefixed a biicf Memoir. By 
the Rev. Leigh Richmond. 

Mr Smith of the British Museum, is 
engaged in writing flic Life of Nullekin% 
the celebrated Sculptor. 

The Rev. T, K. Maithus is at^ut to 
publish Dednitions in Political Economy, 
preceded by an Im^uiiy into the llulea 
which ought to guide Pulittcal Econo- 
mists in the Defiuinoii and Apph.'atiuii 
of their Term^. With Uemarkn on the 
Deviations from those Rule.') in Prac- 
tice. 

The Rev. i).* Wil.son is about to pub- 
h»h u Selection from the W orks ol Bishop 
Hopkins, in one volume. 

A Sequel to the Novel of Truth is an- 
nounced. 

The Publisher of Capf, Bairy’i Vicwa 
on the Rhino, Hanover, &c., has in a 
state of great forwardness a Series of 
Views in England and Wales, engMving 
in line, from Drawings by J. M. \V. 
Turner, Ei>'q. R.A. 

The Posthumoufl Works of the late 
John Gough, £sq. Comprising Letters 
and Essays on Natural History, Ac. K%\ 

The Coming of the Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. Translated from the i$pa- 
uLsh of Lactmza. 

A Voyage tou'ards the South Foie; 
containing an Examination of the An- 
tarctic to tfie Sevonty.fourth Degree 
of I.<atitude; and a VUit to Terra Del 
Fuego ; with a particular account of the 
Inbabitauts. By James Weddell, Master 
in the Royal Navy, iiecond Edition, to 


which will be added. Observations nn the 
Proliability of reaching the South Pole. 
8vo, with nuiiierouK Maps, Plutes, Ac. 

Uecolicclioiis of Ct'yJuii, incJudiiig De- 
scriptions of the Pearl Fi^hcrica, and 
Elephant Hunt ; with a Journal of a 
Tour round the Jsiand. By an Ollicer. 

The Life and .Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati, native of Italy. H vols. ]K>Kt Hvo. 

Mr Isaac Tiiylor is about to publish a 
Guiifp to (lie Study of History. 

Personal Narrative of Adventure'* in 
the PeniDsula during the lute War. By 
an OdictT in the late Staff Corp.s Regi- 
ment of Ciivalrx'. Svo. 

The Second Part of Oiptuin Ratty 's 
Hanoverian and .Savon .Scenery, is ju^i 
ready for publication. 

llie Natehez ; an Indian Tale. By 
the Viscount tie Cbateaubrmnd, Author 
of “ Atala," Ac. Edittomi in Frcr:ch 
and English in fiitiall octavo. 

A Fourth Edition of Mr Ilopc'« An- 
asrusius ; or, Memoirs ot a Modern (»reek, 
is in the preAs. 

Die IliKtory of the ('lorioiiH Retiini 
of tJic Vaudois to their Valley**, in liM. 
By Henri Arnatid, tht ir Pastor and Co- 
loNcI. Tninslqted from the Ongiohl ol 
II. Arnaud, by Hrjirh Dvke Esq. 

Embellished with original SKttiles oi 
that sifigul^r Country, b*,auiJuliy ui 
graved by Eindeii. 8vo. 

The Author ol “ ( onsistenry," '* Eer- 
severanee,” \r. has a Talc in the 
to be entitled, riic System ; a lale M 
the W est Indiec. 

'I'he Fourth Part of the Ib'vi rend ,f. 
G, Fuller’s ( inhi's Si-ujifure r.xaminer is 
jusi read}'. 

The Author of “ Ciiiheft Earle” has 
three voluroei* of 'J ales tii the press, to 
be entitled “ Tales ot l*a>Mon.” 

Vestigia; or, Ob.-ervHtiona on thi: 
more interesting and iX>batable I'oiiits 
in tin* History and Antiquities of ling- 
land, illustrative ot Events, Insututiuna, 
ISlautiers, and Liieruture, from the ear- 
liest Ages to the Accesvion of the House 
of Tudor. By Stcplien Reyiiolils Clarke. 

A Second Lflition ol iMr Johuaofi'a 
Sketches of Indian I^'icld Sports is pre- 
paring for the Press, with considerable 
Additions containing ii description of 
Hunting the W'jld Boar, as followi'd by 
Luroptiins and native Indians. 

1'lic Ilibioiyol the rhiirch of Eng- 
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land, from tlie Kefurinalioii to tb« b^in- 
niiif^ of the Nineteetli Century* Uy J. 
1{. S. CurMritlien, D. D. 4 voln. Bvo. 

The Author of •‘The Astrolofi^er of 
the Nineteenth Century," has jnst ready 
“ The Prophetic Messenger," witli a most 
singular and ominous Hieroglyphic for 
lHjJ7, on a large Copperplate, colour- 
ed ; it is to contain all the entertaining 


arid interesting parts, peculiar lo Hie 
Proplu^tic Almanack, the publleatkiii of 
which is discontinued. 

The Rev. Henry 'rhompson, M. A- 
of St John's College Cambridge, and As- 
sistant Minister of St George's, Camber- 
well, is ]»reparing for publication, a Vo- 
lume ot Pructical Sermons on the Life 
and Character of David, King of IsraeU 


EDINIJURGH. 


The Life of Napoleon Riionaparte, 
]‘*mperor of the French. Ily the Author 
of Wuverley. 7 vols. jiost Svo. 

The Vr'oifo ob Hadcnoch, a Historical 
Romance of the Foiirteenth Century, 
lly the Author of Luchaiidu. 3 vols. 
12aio. 

Edinburgh Annual Regi>ter for 182a 
Nvu. 

Outlines of Ancient Geography, for the 
of the Edinburgh Acudciny. 12mo. 

Memoirs of Miihammcd Raber, Ein- 
perur of Hindostan. WntttMi by himself, 
and traiisfutcd, p^u’ily by tin* lute John 
l.<yflen, M.l>. and partly by William 
J,.r-ktne, J'>q. Uo. 

Mr AikniHii has tor sonic time been 
engaged in writing a SupplcnuMit to hisi 
new tranulfiliori ol Ructiunuirii llwtory 


of Scotland, with Continuation, which 
will bring that w ork down to the present 
day. He would have had it now ready 
for publication, but ow'iiig to the uncom- 
mou number of subscribers precluding 
the idea of ita being speedily reprinted, 
lie intends, in justice to tliero, to com- 
prise in his Supplemental volumes a 
number of important additions and cor- 
rections 10 the first four, which his own 
industry, and the kindness of literary 
friciidK, have enabled him to make to the 
work during the courae of publication. 
This will occasion a sliort delay, but be 
hupex suon to be able to announce it as 
in flic pios. 

The Sti|ip)einent w'ill be printed and 
puhiuihiii in Edinhitigh under the uu- 
t bur’s own immeuiale iiispedion. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


rini f0<,UArin, 

iicn^'ral fat.iiogin' ul liermnn Books, 
' umpri^iing tfu* Wniks on the SeieficeN. 
By 'fVt tin.il un<i Miolz. Is. (id, 

A Uatutogwe wfiirh embraces cfic 
of the Piihi^'.tiions ol (Tciitiaii) lor the 
first hail ol the pre‘*eut year. 2s. 

siOi.bAPiiv. 

Hie hecoiid \«duirie of Mr Cradock’s 
Literary and MiscelUneous iMemuirs . 
containing “ Travels in Fiance previous 
to the devolution, " iliiistratcil with ori- 
ginal and atTuratc Plans ol rfie Hiver 
Garonue, and ui the Jio)'uJ C'uria! ol Lan- 
guedoc. 

Some Account of the Life and ('liaruc. 
ter of the late Thonnu Baieniiin, M, D* 
F*i.iiS. &c. la 1 vol. post Hvo, 7 h« (kL 

IIUICATION. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest ; being an attempt to illustrate 
the first Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
by the aid of Popular Toys and Sports. 
IJy Peter Whiffle, r^q. In 2 vols. l2mo. 

Elements of Aiithmctic for Children, 
on a plan entirely new. Illustrated by 


Curs By J* Cobbin, HLA. IJaJf-bouiid, 
IsOd. 

risi: AKTs 

Part 1. of London and its Vicinity, to 
the cxtiuit of ahuut Twenty Miles, in a 
.Series of Plates, to be erigra\ cd by George 
Cooke, from entirely new Drawings, in 
which Artists of the highest talent have 
kindly oirenM their aid. 

HISTOKV AMI CHIUJMOLOOY. 

The Chronology of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries comprehending 
every important traiisactioii from tlie yeai 
] 7(a) to rlie close of tlie year By 

Henry Boyle. 8vc, I os 

MEJiicrKt: AND scmniBY. 

Delineations of Uie Cutaneous Dis- 
eases comprised in the Classification of 
the late Dr Willan. By late Tliomas 
Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 4to, with up- 
wards of 70 coloured plates, 12s. 
boards. 

Materia Indica ; or some Account ol 
those Articles which are employed by the 
Hindoos and othef Ea.sterii Nations, in 
Hair Medicine, Arts, &c. Together with 
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Uitts of SoientMf Books, in various 
Orienul Langusffuo* &c. &c. By White* 
Isw AinsUe, 310, M.ILS.A. late of the 
JJedical Staff of Southern Indub 2 vols. 
Sfo. 

A Treatise on Desk Diseases, attend* 
ant upon Persons enguited in Studies or 
Sedentary Employments. By W. M. 
Wallace, M.R.CS. 

The Anatomy and Surftical Treatment 
of Hernia. By Sir Astley Cooper, Se- 
cond edition. By C. Aston Key, Surgeon 
to Guy's Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, 
&c. 1 vol. folio. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Poetry and Poets ; a Collection of the 
choicest Anecdotes relating to the Poets 
ofwvery Age and Nation. By llichard 
Kyaii. Elegantly printed in 3 vols. L.1, 
4s. in boards. 

Cupid's Album : being a choice*Col- 
lection of elegant Compliments and bril- 
liant Jeux d'Ksprit, in Poetry and Prose, 
addresfied to the Fair Sex, by Poets and 
Wits of all Ages. With three beautiful 
Engravings. 5s. Cd. in boards. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, aud Literature of 
the Year 1825. 

A Sister’s Gift ; consisting of Conver. 
nations on Sacred Subjects, far the In- 
struction and Amusement of the Junior 
Branches of her Family. Dedicated, by 
permission, to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. 

Narrative of the Burmese War. By 
Captain J. J. Snodgrass. 

Every Man's Book for 1827 ; contain- 
ing Interesting New Matter, including 
tlie most important Public Acts of tlie 
last Session, viz. llemarkable Days in 
1827, &c. Le. &c. 

Time's Telescope and Guide to Che 
Almanack for the Year 1827, conCaming 
an Explanation of Saints' Days and Ho- 
lidays'— Illustrations of Brititih History 
and Antiquities— Notices of Olisolete 
Rites and Customs— Sketclies of Com- 
parative Chronology and Contemporary 
Biography— The Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every Month— and the Natu- 
ralist's Diary, including a View of Sco- 
tian Botany, &c. &c. Os. 

Remarks on the supposed l>ionyiiius 
Longinus; with an Attempt to restore 
the Treatise on Sublimity to its Original 
Sute. By theilev. John William Knox, 
A.M. 

Domestic Economy and Cookery for 
Rich and Poor ; containing an Account 
of the best English, Scotch, French, 
OrienWimdotlier Foreign Dishes, &r. 
Tbe vWlo comjiosed with the utmost 
to health, economy, and elt-' 
gance. By a I^y. 


Hie House-Book, and Family Chro- 
nicle of Useful Knowledge ; containing 
Medicine, Cookery, &c. Ikc. By W. 
Scott, M.D. 8vo. Upwards of 600 pages, 
12s. in boards. 

NOVr.M AND TALES. 

Tales of a Voyager.— Stories told at 
Sea during a Voyage recently made to 
the Arctic Ocean. Interspersed with 
curious Anecdotes, and a Narrative of 
the various Adventures and Perils of tbe 
Voyage. 3 vols. post 8vo. 6d. 

A SiTond Series of Tales of the 
O'Hara Family, containing the Nowluns 
and Peter of the Castle. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 

Ruins of Ruth vale Abl>cy. By Mrs 
Gullaiid (late Miss Haynes.) 1^.1, J2a 

Almack's. A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo, 
L.1, 1(K 

Christmas Trifles; consisting princi- 
pally of Geographical Charades, Valen- 
tines, and Poetical Pieces, for Young 
Persons. By Mrs Reeve. 

Tbe Revolt of the Bees. 12s. 6d. 

Tlic Young Kidctnan's Comrade ; a 
Narrathe of his Military Adventures, 
Imprisonment, and Shipwreck. Edited 
by Goethe, and printed iinifonnl/ with 
** The Advantures of a Vuiing Uifl«». 
man." In one vol, post Hvo. IK. (id. 

Oiitalissi. A Tale ol Dutch Guiana. 
9s. (id. 

Foscart. A Tragedy. Now perform- 
ing at tbe Theatre- Royal, Covent- Gar- 
den. By Mary nub»eli Mitlord. hvo. 
4s. 

Second Series of the Chelrmhani Mail- 
Bag; or,|Letter«i from Gloucestershire. 
Edited by Peter Quince, the Younger. 
6s. 

Sketches from IJfc. Written in Verne. 
By the Rev. T. Charles Boone, R- .4. (K. 

Wliiins and Oddities, in Prose and 
Verse, with Ui Original Designs. By 
Thomas Hood, Esq. one nf the Authors 
of*' Odes and Addresses to Great Peo- 
ple," and tbe Designer of the ProgrcMi 
of Cant" UK. fid. 

TIIJ.OIjOGY. 

The whole Works of Edward Rey- 
nolds, 11, D. l./)rd Bishop of Norwich. 
Now first collected. \\'ith a Life of Uie 
Author, by Alexander Chalnieni, Esq., 
and a finely engraved Portrait. 6 vole. 
bvo, L.3. 

l.«tters on the Church. By an Epis* 
copalian. 

An Introduction to the Knowtadge of 
.Scripture History. By J. & Carpenter. 
8vo, 16s. 

Vol. 1 1. of Brown's Sermons. Svo, 7a, 

The Protestant's Protest agamst tkc 
Catholic Claims. 8vo, 6s. 
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^ ¥OTAG» AND TRAVBiJL Travels and Adventares on the Shore 

A History of the Malirattas. By James of the Caspiun Sea ; with some Aeoount 
Grant DulT, Ksq. late Political Resident of the Trade* Commerce* and Resources 
at Satara. In 3 voIk. 8vo, with Plates* of those Countries. By James B. Fra< 
and a Map of the Mahratta Country* ser, ICsq. Author of ** A Toiir to tlia 
chiefly from original and recent Surveys; Himala Mountains*” &c. In 4tO| JUl* 
also a Map of India, showing the ancient 1 Is. Gd. 
divisions of tho Deccan. L.2* ISs. 

EDINBURGH. 


Essay on the Tlieory of the Eartlu 
Ry Baron G. Cuvier, Perpetual Secre- 
tary of the French Institute, Professor 
and Administrator of the Museum of Na- 
tural Ilibtory, &e. With (ieological 
Illustrations by Professor Jameson.— 
Fifth Edition. Traiislatml from the last 
French Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions by the Author and IVaiislator. In 
1 large vol. Hvo. with eleven Piates 1^'* 

The SulMltcrn. Originally published 
in Blackwood's Magazine. S'coitd Pldi- 
tioiu Dedicated to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. J'^ino, 7s. 

Paul Jones ; u llomnnee. By Allan 
Cuniungham. 3voU. postovo. L. I, I Is. fid. 

Spertraeii of Sicred and St^ious Po- 
etry, from Chaucer to llie Present Day. 
With Biographical Notices and Critical 
Remarks by John Johnstone, ihrno* 
5s. fid. 

Outlines of Modem Geography, for the 
Use of the FMinhurgh Academy. I'Jmo* 
2.S. fid. bound. 

Elgin Ciiihedrat.— Just piililisheci, vtd, 
by permission, dedicated to his Grace the 
Duke id Goidon, Five large Views of 
this tnuginhcent Ruin, with a Ground 
Plan, nnd Historical Account of the Rise, 
Progress, and Fall of tins venerab.i; Pile. 
They have been produced under the most 
favourable circumstances, and d<i the art- 
ifit, Mr William l.'iarkc, tlie highest ho- 
nour. They are engraved in the linc«t 
style, and the iinpressfuns taken in a 
beautiful Htmrt* tuu, in imitation of the 
original Draa ings \ and are adapted, 
when framed, to form very ornamental 
furniture ; or they make a tpleiidid vo- 
lume lor the drawing-room and library 
table. l*ricc L.2, J:is, Hd. ; a lew early 
impreBsions taken on the finest India 
paper, L.4-, 4a. 

The Iriih Pulpit ; a Collection of Ser- 
inona by a Clergyman of the ICstublished 
Church. Contribuied by the Uev. Henry 
Woodward— Rev. Peter Itac— Venera- 
ble Archdeacon Packeti ham— Venerable 
Archdeacon Barton— Rev* Dr Klringtoii, 
F.T.C.D.— Rev. Charlca Bardin— Uev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan— Rev. Samuel O'- 
Sullivan— Rev. William Higgin— Rev. 
Georgf* Hamilton— Rev. Dr Nash, late 
F.T.CD^Rev. Dr Singer, F.T.C.D.— 


Rev. B. W. Mathias* &c.— In 1 vol 8vo, 
10(t. Gd. bds. 

Ilie Edinburgh Geographical and His- 
torical Atlaa No. XVI. 2a* Gd. 

Erskine'a Principles of the Law of 
Scotland. New ICdiciori, with Correc- 
tions, Notes, and an Appendix, by John 
Sb More, Et»q. Advocate. 8vo, 16s. 

Decisions of the Court of Session from 
12th May to ]2ch July, 1826. Collected 
by Ajipointmeiit of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. Royal 8vo. 128. 

I'he Etlinbtirgh Spy. By the Author 
of the Northern Looking-Glass, 4>to, 
No. 1. Is. 6d. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland. 
Vnl. 1. p. 4, trom 22d to 2Uh May 1826. 
Collected by Patrick Shaw, Advo- 
cate. < 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor. Na 
CXt^VIJ. 

A Sermon preached in the Old Grey 
F'riars Cliurch, on the lOrh Dec. 1826, 
when n Collection was intimated, under 
the authority of the General Assembly, 
in Aid of the Propagation of the Gospel. 
By John liiglis, D.D. 8vo, Is. 

Part I. of Illustrations of Ornitiiology. 
By Sir Wi.’liam Jardine, Bart, F.R.S.E. 
F.L.S. M.W.S. Kv, and Prideaux John 
Selby, iNq. KL.S .M.W.S. Ac. With 
tlic co-operation of .1. E. Bicheno, Esq. 
Sir. L.S. Ar. ; J. G. Children, Esq. 
F. R-S.L. and E. I'.LAAc. Zoologist to 
the British Museum , 3Iajor- General T. 
Hardwh ke, F.ILS. F.LS. Ac, ; T. Hors- 
field, M. 1). F.L.S. Ac. Zoologist to the 
Hon. Ea*>t Company; R. Jameson, E&q. 
F.R.S.E. F.I^S. Pres. W.S. Reg. Prof. 
Nat. llisL Edinburgh, Director of Edin- 
burgh Museum, Ac. ; N. A. Vigors, Esq, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.L.S. Sec. of Zooi. So- 
defy, Ac- 

A Gratulatory Address to his Alma 
Mater. By a Student of Medicine. With 
Notes, cxplanatoiy and illustrative ; and 
apposite Extracts and Anecdotes* his- 
torical, moral, and entertaining, embel- 
lished with elegant Views of many of the 
most splendid l^iblic Buildings in Edin- 
burgh, forming an accurate Topograph- 
ical Picture of the Scottish Metropolis* 
Edinburgh, 1826. 
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Veal . . . - 
Pork .... 

l.ambf pcrquuTitT 
Tallovr, per lb. 


WhcAT. 
Isi, ...:Gs. Od. 
5d, ..,2«s.0a. 
3«!, ...2<is. (Hi. 


jtvfra^r Price* of Corn in, Eoj^lond nnd If'/'t i, from ihe Hitutnutecrimi in tfu' iVnk 

rmhdl} *1. 

Wheat, Gdi..-Bailc) , .‘IT.. M.*— O.iU. Rcant, (XL— Pcaaci US*, 2d. 

his thr 

W^eat, 58s. .xL— llarle)', oas. l-*d.«-4>at'>, 51i. lOd.— Rvv, hd.— llcanji. :/js. tvl,— l't.uc, 5h. lOi). 

i^ndofty Corn P I'chunfic^ Di\, 4«. 

♦.'I 



HarliT. 


4) p*f. 


1 

Btfis,’- 



Bean*. 


Ni 

... 2i)it. Oil. 


... 2ls. 

Oil. 

1 i.t. 

... :i:K 

Oil 

l.sf. 

... :iOH. 

(M. 

2d, 

... IhVOd. 

2d, 

... I'K 

iHl. 

2d, 

... 28s. 

Od. 

2i, 

... 2Gk. 

IM. 

:m. 

... 1(:>. oa. j 

riti. 

... IT'^. 

IM. 

J ;td. 

... 2(;i»- 

Od. 

1 3d, 

... 2liH. 

IM. 



7' ff’At uf 

!h. 

Oil. !«.| 

2tlis. 






4h to iJeaiw,«cvr5? lo 

,'t\ \i> old . . *'ii»Urh 

41 itj I**’! ic-k ditto, tie# Imh . 

5<» to As'DMtf, old . 

Co t *» K<rd o.iU . 

? I to 4i( Fjoa iIiVO . . 

.lA u» .KJ.Pol.'ind ditto . 

57 to 5s Toir ditto . . 

1 to topouio dUW 
to ro I'iRi* dj»t,j , , 

# *J to I l» ''tirttll , . . 

4K to f lour, jit-f MM'k 

51 to .V Dittn, bctxmiis 


I to 

*» o JO 


n » 


/dirrft' ►/, It'L\ !L 
r. d, t, d. «• rf. I. d. 

Wheat, red, olu 44 to r.2|VVlM*r , 5ii to .7 j 'Wheat, pci 7f> lb- \mer. n^ib. 

Itwt, luw . . rj to ITMMtlo, ‘HuhT* . — to — '» OtU (I 'iswri'et.' .s — Otci— 0 

Flue ditto . . 4h to OeaiisnevrdH lo old. 

Su^NTtiuG ditto 

W lute, . , 

Flncditto . . 
hupeiiLue diifo 
Rve .... 

Bartpy. . . 

FinctliUo . . 

SupcriiQu dittii 
Malt .... 

Fine .... 

llofC Peaae • 

. . . 

Maple, fine 


11 ■' tu 
4>:m >' llooAuvl , u t« 
iK »o M U irWv, |K;t I 0 iJw. 
fi'2 lo y* Ku,*. ... I. 5 to /. 

S’l frt X/ Nwtfidi . t, o to *1 

.“m ro lii^j . . /• U> u> ti 

.7; hv .7 ■ Forei^'U .i J to 0 

.'7 to J • o.Tict, per ta lb, 

41 u» -*;? i*. . .1 

>t«> !r .b ... 4 


'll *1 111) ipImmuI — to — 

'* .■) NUif Uh 1\1 *.'I to 
:* oo.k^M'L'<ii. poi i 10 ij». 

.. li' 41 (1 to 41 0 

-•’oUll . . I] to II 0 
f. Invlt . . . .VJ 0 Pi is 1 1 
.7lhmi,i..SIIM .1 to 1 t. 

i(tuc:r 7 ,p.r«ri. j. «/. j. d. 
»o 4 uj ti to o u 

to \ Nt wrv , . M 0 M 0 0 


— to — JOrAO., 
AV.,/., 

, If. 


4Jt> 41 '*fi>:eh . . 4 ' l.; | i(« Watr iiord ku 0 m n 

U lo I- Kor. m — Pi — ■! ark.nie.Jd Sdu to li ii 

> (Ilk. dur. fr. — to .. j .M dry lu o o (I 
i ilye, utTur. '>3 0 lo .Vi p. ii.'itv. 

, r, i. rf ' Mai: iii»r h, /.* (i m 7 j #i;— Mi>% sn (i to !»0 0 

Tare*. i«r1sh. 7 to li O.Rvr Gras*. 25 to t • — Mid Jlfii.; 4.^ «> to W> (»— p. Lstriv) 7i) v lo 77 u 

MurL While, . I'.'Td I t (I ItllijrnUiN, . . 21 lO.e '1 rq. jIVt'n, p. hi. 

— BnruTi, Mir li to '-"i (»( Jo'.iT, Tco cvt.l 'i v> T’i (», I'.rn^hdi . .'llOtrt.S , 3>) 0 to til 0 

Turnips, l»h. .Vio-i’J fl— White . . . V.’ to Ci o I’m*, . . Vt i> to ii t:— h.»li li ,. t> «• to 0 0 

— K«! drgreenil to 4c, (• Fuu*if;N red 5i t.f M O ft. f-l? 0 to IH ii.'liu.on. p. f «t. 

— W'hit#*, .Vi Kiii (» — ■ — — Whitt 4*. lo '•*» I* IV.UHMjrey 'i-l U lo , V -th ,rT tri},lH. 4'> 0 to 12 0 

faraway, cwL 5.1 to :»» (> ( .irMndcr . . Sn'ti.H- :i —.While 1 52 () to t J t -.i . . .Vt u 10 40 A 

fanarv.ptrqr. W» to 1)0 o TrUoii . . , »’ Kiour. Eri/^tidi, Hauir. dry, — 0 to— ’> O 

Cinque foiu 12 to 44 U LuiiMtd fteJ, V' l/> 45 0 n. 1% 0 tn 1 1 (Mtnt'ii . . — 0 to — h 

Rape Seed, per U*C, i.21, to . Ithh, Ud* 47 0 ti» o i„inj,r*l.p.c. 5J 0 to i) 


Weekly Price uf Stocks^ from 2d to 20M Xo^c/nlrr^ UiiG. 

2 a- , KHh. ( 171b. 


Bank fttock,,.^ 


3 per cent, reduced^ 
3 per cent, consols^.. 


3J per cent consoU,.. 
New 4 per cent. con*. . 
Iiidiabond*,..*,.. 

— stock 



Annultipi.^, 

icr biHsv 


uer billsitftn). 
I for Bc«. 
Frnieh r» per renm. 


2G2i 
mi ai 
nii i 
«7 

u7i 7-n 

36 37p. 

247 

lOi 3.!r* 
19 2lp. 
19 2tp. 
«l ri-8 7-f‘ 
'*9f. «r»r. 


* 


2G2i 
»IJ 2i 

G81 IS 

Ifj:] i 


19 .7Af;} 
29 21 t'Jp 
29 21 *J2p. 

4 1 

9df. G6c. 


204 


»2i 

im 

ini 

41 

ilT" 

22 

22 

!»0f. 


I 

42p. 

9-16 

2.1p. 

2.3p. 
t 4 
7.V. 




202| 2 

* 

«U I i 

(Bli 

071 1 

3(1 37]). 

24»1 ft 
1ft 6.J«. 
20 111 Iftp. 
1ft in 20n. 

mi 1 i 

IW»f. 


10 
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Ctmrm of ExAmigi. f^€c. Q^Ap^matcrdani, 12 : 4, Ditto, at ^ght, 18 1 !• Rot- 
lenUm, 12:0. Antwerp, 12:0. ilamburgb, 37x4. Altoiuu 3?: 0. Paiia. Sd* 
light, 20 ; 60. Ditto, 26 : 80. Boutdeaux, 20 : 85. Frankfort on the Maine, 1034* 
Feteraburgh, per rble. 9 : 3. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, EJT^ FL 10: 15. Trieate, 10 : 16* 
Madrid, 34f Cadiz, 344 . Buenoa Ayrea, 43J. Bilboa, 34J Barcelona, 321. Seville* 
324 . (iibraliar, 45. Ughom, 474 . Genoa, 431. Venice, 46. MalU, a Naplea, 
34. Palermo, p. 01 . 115. Idabon, 481. Oporto, 484 . Rio Janeiro, 434. Bal^'444« 
Dublin, per cent. I < 11 . Cork, 0. 

Fricet of Gold and SUver^ per oz.— Foreign gold, in bars, £3:17: 6d. per os. 
New Dublooos, £3 : 13 : 3. New Dollars, 4s. Silver in ban, atand. Os. Od. 


PRICES CURRENT, Dec. 9 . 


SUOAIl. Muse. 

B. P. Dry Drawn, . ewL 
Mid. eootl, and fine mid. 
Fine and « cry fine, . • 
Rvflncd Doub. Loavci, . 
Powder ditto. 

Single ditto, 

Small Lump*, . . . 
Large ditto, ... • 

C'ruthed LuniP^, . . 

Molasses, untMh, cwt 

i.'OPPKE, Jamaicn.. rwt. 
Ord. gemd, and flne onl. 
Mid. grK>d, and tine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 
Ord. gtKid, and fine or<). 
Mid. good, and fine mid.' 
St Doiningo, . . 
pimenU) im Bond,) 

SPiniTS, num,.!am.lCO.P| 
Brand), < , * * 

Gin 

Wbuky, Gram, . . . 

WINO*. narct, p. LWgHl. 
Portugal lAi (trowinii.lihd 
Spannih, P‘I^* 

Tcncritlfc, White, butt. 
Mivkira. 

I/jiiWOOD, . j 

Honduras, Jam. . . | 

C'ainpcarhv, ... | 

Ft f '•TIC, Jamaica , . ! 

( 'uba, ...*•* I 
IN moo, ( aracfasflnc, lb. 
TIMllEK, -VincT. Piue,foat. 

Ditto Oak 

i;hr»liati«Mnd ^duUpHid,) 
llonduiaii NLihiigaii). . 

Si Doniingn, ditto, . . 
TAR. \iacriuaii, bri. 

Ari'hangf't, 

PITCH. Foieign. fwt. 
TALF^tW. Rui. Vcl. Cond. 

Iloiiu* melted 

HEMP, Poluh Rhine, um, 
Petemburgh, CIcAn, • • 
FLAX, 

Riga Thica. & DruJ. lUk. 

Dutch 

Indi, . « 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petenburgh FirKtii. ewt. 
ASHES, Petem. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, dittos . 

Pot, . . 

OIL, Whale, . tun, 
(!od, .... 

TOBACCO, Vtrgiii. flne. lb. 
Middling, « • • 

lofnior, • • 

COTTONS, Bowed Grarg. 
Bee Island, flmk 
Stained. . 

Middling, 

Demenn and BerUce 
Wot India, 

Penumlmoo, 


LEITH. 

.sr> to fiO 
6H 
iG 
IIS 


GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 


(T* 

71 

111 


2)0 

M4 

Hi 

70 

51 

.vs 

.51 

fM) 

K5 


102 
fN) 
hH 
hi 
fl6 a 
.50 
.56 
80 
58 
r.8 
uo 


0 lid — 


.7s Od 
.1 6 
2 8 
5 6 


3% fat 
5 U 
f a 

b U 


.75 

.V, 

tS 10 

5 10 

6 0 
b 10 
0 

lew 


ih 

in 

21 

(.0 
6 o 

5 15 

6 1(1 
f; (I 

iO 

IS* 0 


.51 C 

Cl 


85 

81 

fit 

25 

50 

.53 

65 

.54 

60 

fA 


57 6 

CJ C 
IIJ 


92 
A5 
80 
25 .7 
52 
56 
86 
58 
67 
85 


54 

58 

68 


48 

70 

2S 


48 

9i 


57 

81 

72 


55 

85 

45 


50 

10 


2s lid 5t Id I 


2t 8d 3i 5d 


5 5 

5 10 

6 0 
t, 0 
8 0 


VoL. XKI. 


I 


5 10 . 
. 5 15 ; 

6 10 . 
C 10 I 

lU 


£5 1.5 

C 0 

7 12 

t 0 

8 15 


* 1 

8 

2 4 

1 - 


' 3 

b 

4 0 

1 __ 


j * 

0 

2 7 

1 

_ 

1 1 

4 

1 10 

0 8 

0 10 

\ » 

4 

•J 0 

1 4 

1 lo 

( 2.7 

0 

— 

IH 

ii) 

1 16 


— 

20 

— 

8 


— 






40 G 

41 

1.5 


— 

* 


18 


— 



il 


42 

— 

— 

42 





— 


— 


— 

— 


— 






— 

— 






26 


... 



29 



26 

29 

28 


«— 

25 

2M 

L.28 



L.27 

25 

26 

"74 


74 

7 

74 

5 


51 

5 

54 

4 


U . 

4 

U 





— 

— 




— 

■— 





— 



mmm 


— ■ 



mm. 

— 





mm 



■■ 


mm 

mm 



•• 

— 


« lU I 8 ] 

— I “4 


8 5 
C 10 
7 15 
7 10 

9 10 

i7* 


1111 
19 2 1 

16 U 18 0 


59 


40 


41 

42 


28 6 
28 
28 


28 
28 G 
30 


0 54 0 7 

0 24 0 .74 
0 104 1-8 

0 8 0 9 


0 8 0 10 

0 91 0 104 

0 HI 0 94 

P 


LONDON . 

.56 

GO 

65 

68 

89 

74 

108 

110 

83 

86 

91 


80 

84 

88 

102 

25 6 


40 

49 

50 

60 

68 

94 


2l lid 3 2 
3 8 4 0 
2 2 — 


£37 £4C 


£:> 10 6 0 

.5 1.5 — 

7 0 7 10 

7 0 8 0 

9 0 — 

Ids Ud 11s Cd 


' - 

JOd 14. LI 
15 2 3 

16 — 
16 G — 
7 0 8 0 

37 38 

.76 

£1t 0 £1.1 0 
40 U 41 0 

£43 ~ 

35 45 


13 If 

£18 — 
.Cl 10 C — 
£1 6 G — 
31 35 

£32 10 — 

0 61 
0 4j 

0 34 
0 64 


0 7 

0 54 

0 i 
7* 


0 84 10 

0 84 0 9 

0 10 0 104 



lU MwMhf Kiiptttr- 


jllETXOnoLOQiCAL Tavles« extracted from thi Reffltter kepi at BHiUmrgh^ in the 
Ob^ervatoryj CaUoaMlU 

lV.B^ThcOtawrvstkinii uvmadetwiaecvcvyUay.at nineo’cloek.forBiwon, aDdfoari/cjock^ •n«- 
aoou.— The aeofMid OliwirvBUaa io the aheniooB, in the first culumn, U Ultan by the Haglstec 
Tbermometor. 











1827.11 

39 

12 
13 


ApitoitUmnUt 


c :9 


t 






1 1 
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LI. DoMaiiv firiitn \u |>. 71 F. Lt. vIim) 
h. p. IS* Ock 

Lt. n^ymple, CttpL by purdk vico 
Strwart, n*t. 

Eiu. Shipftird, Lt. by purch. * Nov. 
V. White, Eiu. . 

£nH. Duiwmure, LL by purch. vwts 
MMibiOAld, proni. ^ . 

E. II. Grant, Kn«. Uy pwreh. 11 do. 
Ena. lian. W. a. Clemeuto^Lu byjtiirrh. 


vice Dnihain, prom. 31 Oct. 

II. Tufton. Eitt. by purclk viw C’hs 
mcntH, prom, 2 Nov. 

2d Lt. Stewart, fVoniSl F.LUby purch. 

vjcc Kraacr, ret. 2<J <H‘t. 

Eiisb bcare, firoin 3 F. Lt. Ivy purch. 
vice Varlo, wlirMe prom, by pureh. 
has iHwn canrelted du. 

Eiib. I'wk, l.t. by purch. vice ('um- 
Iwrlnnil, pnnn. 11 Nov. 

jiH*rj. Maj. C<i|uy. (^UA. MoiL vice Mul. 

liiiffan. rot. h. p. 19 Get. 

l.t. JuiiM, Ga}tt. by purch. vice Hard- 
Ing, prom. 1 1 Nov. 

W. J. In'inon^cr, Sd LL iiypurclu %U'C 
rhhtnticn, J1 F. d'». 

Mnj. Slice, from h. |>. Mx^. vice num|»- 
loi, pram. ‘ih GtL 

Surp. M*Derinotl, M./f. from 
bJ r. AssihL .surp. vice Whyte, I'. 

S Nuv. 

Enh. Oiiard. Lt. by purch. viw Boii- 
vcTir, prom. 31 Get. 

Miiiiiey, from F- Enn. \icc Ciuard, 

pM)in. 7 Nov. 

J. P. iliekmai), Env. by purch. via* 
Kini;i>tt>h, prnir. 19 Get. 

Av*i«t. ^‘urit. IIu'mI, hroni 77 F. Asvj.il. 

Surp. vuM* ltt.vi!i, 10 Gr. ilo. 

Ll, .Innljui, i up!, by purch. vice < '.\mp- 
la*Il. proin. 7 N*»v. 

Ens Hurrell, t.l. by imrcli. do. 

A. t'. l*«de, Kii'.. do. 

tiem. I'.vli'l. Vi. rtr«*'tveir, from ll. Mill. 
Coll. I.iis. b; pureh. Vte< HeJI, pmm. 

div, 

Qu.i. Mail. S rj. ( "irr, Ma*U vice 
( rviuhlc, Tt't. ii|»ii) lull f'av 2 do. 
Ji»n, II. Ih*vle, Km. by puich. viii* 
\V.ilu\rt Milo* 

t’. A. *-hvppard, Eiiv. by |HircK vice 
i tiiik, pnuii. do. 

< .i|>t. Ilurdett, from h. p. r.vpt. reii. 
dill, to h. I*. I uiiu, vhv Gaff, pi ora. 

.H) oct. 

— ■ — Martin, from b. j*. I’apl- vice 
ilurdctl, prom. 7 Nov. 

I hop. Ahmu. 11) mv, Assul. S'UT« vice 
lUlvvc ll. r,.T 1 . 19 Get, 

J. .sjuelils, Kitt. vice Yoiini; 1' .Nov. 

t apt. Manic, from h. p. Capl. vice 
Laiiipla-ll, prom. ."^l IH*1. 

F. IL Knox, kiife. by purch. vnt* I'oole, 
prom. 19 do. 

Gutii. >Ntri<1;;e, from h. |v. Cupt. |»ay 
dni'. vtfv lliivluiie, .‘tl K. do. 

Enu, lULshe, Lt. by pureh. vice Au- 

ftiruther, prom. 7 Nov. 

J. I* iVdv, Eii». by purch. noe Ajnvhe, 
piiun. lido, 

llo<i|>, AssisU AvTC, Aiwuit. Siuf*. vice 
M'lVrujoU. M K. 2 do. 

gua. MA-t. berj. Collins, Qua. Mavt. 

viec Hovx 2f» itik 

Kiui. M.i)nc, Lt. by purch. vice «•*- 
borne, pr<iin. >^1 do. 

Capl. Cave, from tu p. 10 Dr. t'apt. 
Vice Tnigg, «ih(«.e bp|Hiiiitmcnl han 
not laKen pLntx* 2ti do. 

CapL C.linimi, tnuro li. p. Capl. vuc 
MoorcillF. I Nov, 

Rittc Brl. Lk Warrant C’apk by putcb* vicr Felix, 
prom. 31 G('t. 

Stl U . Shirley, Ist Lt do. 

M. Newton, 2J Lt do. 

1 W. 1. IL As. SiirR. Finiile, from 1 F. SuTg. vice 
.Saiery. l.'l F. *ib'do. 

r. B. IIumJ, Kii& HufttcII, Royal Afr. 
Col. f’orjJ!, 2 Nov. 

a Capt Tail, from h. p. Capt vice lUii' 

Icy, whose apiHnnUni'nl has not token 
ftiib 19 Get. 
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Em. f^odiL Lt by pureh. vice Ckmran, 
app. AdJ. 21 Get 

Il.A,CoA}.Lt dackaont Capt vice Oleggt de^ 

3 tfOTm 

Ena. Hardy, Lt vice W. P> Godwin. 

dead do. 

— Nott, Lt. vice Wyee. dead 4 do. 
— - Milter, Lt vice Cfooke, dead 5 do. 

Ruewllt firoin 1 W. 1. IL Lt vine 

Jackson 8 do. 

II. Hubtuo. Ena. vice StaplctoDt dead 

1 dOb 

VoL W. E. StADley, Etu. vice M’Do< 
iicll, dead 2 do. 

— W. W. PerdvaJ, Ens. vice Hardy 

J. Isaac, Em. vice Nott 1 du. 

T. fartfij, Fins, vice Miller S do. 

limp. As. Meade, As. Surg. viccCahid, 
dLVul I do. 

Slbbakl, As. Surg. vice Ryan, dcsid 

2 do. 

Local Rank m the Coniinent of Europe 
anftf, 

T. G. Fits-GefaW, Esq. late Brev. Lt 
('ol, and Maj. in 72 F. to be* Lt Cnl, 
mOrt. 182C 

A. Mcailc, FNq. late Or<*v. Lt. (Jol. and 
M^f. Ill 91 do. “b dix 

V. W. f ‘rrK»k*haiiks, Esq. late Brev. Lt 
Col. and Maj. on h. |x uf 33 F. do. 

2b d(X 

Him. J. Walivdc, late Lt CJoLand Caiit 
Ml (.riUtet. r. G'lv. dix do. 

I). Muukuy, Estp late Lt CoL in C7 F. 

diiw dfx 

J. I.. IbRcms, Rsq. late Brev. Lt Col. 
and Maj. m e Dr. Gds. do. 2 Nov. 

W. Ilawi***, Emp late Mnj. of 2 Dr Gtte. 

to la- Muior 19 Get 

C. ( 'aid will, Kiui. late M.vj. of 2 ll. Vet 
Unit. do. do. 

11. LiRht. Fmp late Urev. MaJ.iind Capt 
It. Art. do. 26 do. 

L. llarwuk, Em{. late? Maj. 37 F. do. 

do. 

r*rtrr/jon. 

l.t. .7. t olcroft. »i 5h F. Gar. Qua Mast 
in Ihr island of Mulin 27 Oct lhSt> 
Ordnnncf^ iJt'fHirtmeni, 

Roval Art. M.ij. W .ilsh, Lt CoL rut* Sjnclair, ret 
II Nov. IS JO 

r.rev. Maj. tilllcr, M.ij. do. 

2d Capt WalWrr, Cajd. do. 

I'hihpe, from h. p. 2d Capt 

do. 

//o*/o/fj/ Sfuffl 

V he ^l«.<WanG /o£Af Fnrcfi, 

ter. Viir Kwinc, L* W. L It. 26 Iht 18CB. 

do. 

dix 


19 do. 

2 Nov. 
do. 
do. 
da 


Tit 

D. Lufcr. Vicf KwinK, 

T. Hume, vur W ihi.iin». 1’^ F. 

A. < 1 . Horne. M. D.vnv Hvawn, bC F. 

T. Iliirgi V uv .stew.irt dead.^ 

A, Thofii, K’V < tt.ti'iUNn, L7 F. 

M. A, lAiwry, tne |{'tiier»by, 11 F. 

A. il. I owfit. \ice \\fK>d, i'n F. 

W . ILdl, vuv W. "(ll wart, 6 F. 

CiMtiarhni, 

To be Llevf. CotoneU Uv PuirtulM.\ 

Maj. Gciihain, Irom 'J.l 1'. ^1 No\* 

MarNhaii, from 71 F’. ^ d'*» 

Lt. anti C.vpt Rlringlon, ftonv. 3 F. G. dix 
To be Mofon, oj fnjantry Vurchttw. 

Cttpt FVIix, from liiflc Br. 31 Oct 18.6 

NirtiUs, from 31 F. i Nov. 

. Grant, fhrm .IK F. do, 

— Burden, fTOiii 76 P. do, 

— — CaiTJidK-II, from 03 F. do. 

— — llannuR, lYoitt .IS F. 11 dix 

NeiH’on, from 1 Dr. do. 

— — .SinxlRravi, from 91 F. do. 

Tu bi f Hr/fiifis oflufvnfry h;/ pevchaw, 
Lieut, llouvcilc, from Oft F. 3l Get 182C 

— — < KUtnic. t>i»ra 90 F. do. 

I icnhnm, from 13 F. do. 

\ I'omaii, from 19 F. dix 

Miinloii.ild, from 12 F« . 7 Nov. 

— Foskctl, from 51 F. do. 

Anhtiiithci, fnun h3 F. dtx 

.— Ciimborland, firoin 56 F. 1 1 dsx 



Af^tcMmaUi, Prmatim, Sje. 


lU 

l 4 eiit. Oveiw Aon 4 Dr. CL 91 Oct. 1836 

— — CurtaM. fironi 6 F« ' ^ 

Rlehvd«, IVoin 6 Dr. A. . ^ 

To he Uemts, ^ li^fitiUry, b^f 
Em. Bell, from 64 F. 31 Drt* 185® 

— — Ccaik, fkcNa 71 F. i Nw. 

Gor» EIiod, faom 4 Dr. 

Em. C'ampbdl. ftom 31 F. 14 do. 

—— Walwyn, from 68 F. da 

Ejcehangts» 

Bamptoa, firani 76 F. rec. dilt with 
Lane, h. P. 

CepL FatheisUl, from &} F. rer. dlE with CapC. 

^!1SLG£vn,Sm€0F.ifc.difll with CapC. 

Berkely, 97 F. 

— — Alien, Itom 61 F. fcc. dift with Captaio 
h. p. 

Kichardwin, Itom 82 F. lec. diff. with 

Capt. PiMimka* 1 VI . 1. K. 

Maekie, ftom 88 F. lec. dUT. with CiqitaiQ 

Horn. A. F. Southwell, b. p. 6 Dr. G. 

Hamton, from 8 Dr. rcc. dilL with ('apt 

Ilaiikcy, lOF. 

'■ Vaufthan, fnim 9 Dr. ree. dilt with Capt 
llamwlea. bS F. 

Lieut M«M)rc, from 32 F. rec. dilCi with Lieut 
Gardiner, li. p. 96 F. 

— — ■ ■ Copson, fraia 5 F. rce. dilT. with Lieut 
Saumarei, h. p. 

— ■- <irant, from 16 F. reo. diff. with Lieut 
Hyde, h p. 

Moitawroftb, from 64 F. ree. djA with Lt 

llell. h. jt, 

\\ (Milton, from 17 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Short l. 44 F. 

Emign Fuller, from 65 F. rec. dilT. with Edaign 
H oolhouie, h. p. 

— ■ — ilvnuiy, rr<nu 73 F* lec. diff. with Eaaign 
DawMMt. h. p. 

Ecstffnafions and lie/irmenis^ 
CvUmeL 

Ilearce, Royal Mar. 

UentenuiU CoAfUtU, 

Danct, 3 F. G. 

Miriui, h. p. K. Mar. Art 
Sinclair, U. Art 

ATi^/ors, 

Fellowct, Lite 1 R. T«t. Un. 

('rookiiuinka ^Lt. CaLJjt p. 35 F. 

Crordon, h. li. Art 

Dc Sirh.irt h. p. I Dr. King's Germ. Leg. 

Kllu, h. p. I nattached. 

('OBMt, ('ll].) fw p. 21 P. 

Errin^D, KeU List 4 H. V. D. 

Caftfains* 

Hunter, h. p. F. 

Dewar, h. p. Malu Rcgt 
IleyUmI, h. p. If F. 

D lveiuois, tk p. Ue Meuroa*« IlL 
.Stewart, iO F. 

Heme, h. p. Car. Staff Coipa 
Swab^, fa, p. R. Art 
liedingAeld, ret full pay H. Art 
Dobbin, h. p. Foitug. Off 
CrodteD, h. p. 82 F. 

LktUnaniih 
Brown, h. p. S9 F. 

Fraaer, 41 F. 

Hughes, h. p. 70.R 
l.cacb, h. p. 7 F< 

Mrnick, h. p. 73 F. 

(ireig. h. pb 81 F. 

Buikc, 37 F. 

^ Qkarter-Ma§ler» 

Olmk, Su4«ea Miiitia 

UnaUachtd> 

Tfte utuier^m(n^ii0nf*i facers, Aafdnf Drtvet rank 
Mup^'Ttvr tJkft" Ite^riotenta/ t'ommieetone, hutf 
iiceepUi rrwtfh^m. mpom /utU'-utiif, ocn/rdfitg tu 
iH iianrrai Ort/n 
" 5 5^ Afiiiw/ 1^ ItQantrp, 

M 76 F. dl Oct 1826. 

6«- 

:^iane3rr^ ’r- 


QjftD* 


19DealH23 


lay 18! 
i No 


13 Nor. 


1 Aug, 
24 July 

SO UCl. 
lb Aug. 

7 May 

I H‘l. 


2H Ou. 

17 «lo* 



Deaihi, 

Lieul. General 

EyO. East India Co. Serv. London 23 Nof. 1896 
Af«(A>r Grnrrat 
G. Johnston, from 93 F. 

ColoneU, 

T. Brownrlgg. late of 3 F. 

BagwiU, Tipiwrary C'ork 

LieutemiiU CaUmel 
Wauchope, h. p. Wattevilk'i K. 

Mafeia. 

Tho. Fartlough, 63 F. Windsor 
Grant, h. p. si F. 

Qipltfiaa. 

Oreggt Hoy. Ahr. Cut Cor|is, at Sierra ^ 

Schaedtler, h. p. late 1 Lt Inf. Bn. Germ. L^. 
LientenantJir 

IL W. W. Young, 33 F. previously of 78 F. Boyle, 
Inland 15 <>ek 

Swveilbuul, C7 F. on board Uie East In. Co. »hip 
Rcecarrh, m Intliaii Sea* 21 Mar. 

O'Neil, 89 F. Cainii, MuzliiawKyotih. East liidiea 
S8Dtv.l825 

Macleod, F.aMt Indin da 

Redman, S W . J, U. Bahamas 27 Aim. 1826 
Morgan, do Sierra Lihum^ 30 .luly 

Grey. do. Nasitau. New Fnivuience S4 Aug. 

Godikm. n. AInc. CoL Corps, .sierra Leone 

-J3 July 

Wyw>, do. lik dc Loss 
('laikc, da Sierra I.eiine 
M'Lachran, h. p. I tJai. Du. Dublin 
Bnatke, h. p. 2 Dx. C. 

Smith, h. p. York Rang. 

Noti, h. p. hi) F. 

J. Hrown, Ute Inval. I'ainden Town 
Carter, h. p. Roy. Wag. Traui, Newington, Kent 

23 do. 

Copley, h. p. 3fi F. Dublin 
M'4i|un, laU' 10 Kuv. Vet Uu. Voughall 
Robert*, h. )t. 83 F. 

Bear Mv\, h. p. 14 F. 

Malioii, h. [). 88 F. 

J.ettk', h. p. l8 F. 

Mavwell, ti. p. 31) F. 

Cosby, h. |i. 73 F. 

2d LieutenuaUa tumrtj, and Lm/.'nx 
f ory, 6 Dr. G. 

•Savo^, 1.* F. oil iMMftMr to India 
Ctmriui ^Adj.) 2 \V. I. R. N*a>«4U, 
drnce 

MaeduncU, R. Afr. CoL ( (ir|«, at t 
Stapleton, do. Sierra laMiiie 
Itualon, h. p. .v,> F. 

Air h\ t-icnnikcT, W. h. |b 15 Di. 

Munro, h. p. 73 F. 

Lawruxi, h. ]i. 15. 1 . 

Ferru, h. p. Voik Lt InL VoL 
Mctcallc, h. p. li)6 F. 

Tunalo)', laic 8 K. V. B. 

JSeker, late 3 II, V. IL Colchester 
t'larke, laf 1? do. 

( ruHt, h. p. i3 F. 

Barry, Kerry MiL 

Vaj/maitm, 

Fraser, 2 W. I. R. Naasau, .New proiidcnr* 

20 Aiigi 

Nott, K. Afr. CoL Corps, Sierra Leone ' * 
Vaarlrr-lfuatrix. 

M'atm. .51 F. Diuapore, fjui Indiot 
(>erhlii», h. p. First F«i. Cav. 
i'latit, b. p. Laiicaikhin I'eiM'. Cav. 

SurgroHi, 

Coufl, on tfke Staff at Coventry 
Meanis, ti. a huff 
Wood, ti. p. 74 F. 
llosA, h. p. 1 F. 

Ryan, R. Afr. f oL Cur Isle ile Lom 
Sheppexd, 31 F. ilhaughut]iore, River Ganges 

18 Aivil 

M'Cuidy, 47 F. Striliano, Ireland '*• 
litnffitat A 
Doog, Surra 1 .cvtu* 

CAtfoAiiaa. 

Remington, h. |>, iUi F. 

JoiMi, ti. p. lit F. 

/Vp. Aeeui* Cam. Gen. 

Parr, Deroarara 

De la Condamioe, h. p. Gutrnicy 


.New Proet- 

\Mg. 28 

i> June 
25 July 


10 (>rt. 
27 Juno 
17 Aug. 
3 .Sepu 


Ado, 

May 
7 Nov. 


2 Nov. 


9 Aug. 


12 Nov. 
SfaJuiM 


l»5iept 
5 Oct 
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Alphabetical List or Enolibh Bakkauptciis^ announced betweea fho 
SSd of October and the 33d of November, 1836* 


Andcnon, A. Union SMt, Hanover Square, tai- 
lor. 

Abbott. C. Naff'* Head Court, Graceohurdi Street, 
tavmi -keeper. 

Acton, J. CuikthalUcourt, scrivener. 

Asuhi, W. Mark-lane, ship and imuranoe-tnroker. 
Alkti, J. UKftird, Chinaman. 

A vcluiff, J. Ureut CliarloUe Street, Fitarop-square, 

aIk;' r. and II. Smith, Belvedere-road, Lam- 
iKTth. Miap-manufaeturcnu 
AUiMin. K. and T. Lei'dt, mercers. 

Allen, R. Great Ouevu SUect, Lincoln's-lnn-flcids, 
c«>iich-i*laler. 

Damn, M. and J. 8t Paul's Church yard, uphol- 
sterers. 

Bland, J. S. Charlotte Street, lUthbone-placc, 
lialierdasbrr. 

Bensusaii, I'lara, late of Tottenham-couit, Netr- 
roact, dealer. 

lllantl. (irefc'^k Street, Soho, music-seUer, 

A. shrewdntrjr, llnen-inaiiufacturer. 

Ikwir, J. WarmtmleT. Urdu, inouey-senveaer. 
lioiifielri, K. Wisticarh, tlra|icf. 

BunicU, F. Strand, eheiiiivt. 

Ilarlarr, J. Ilcaiictu Street, Cuveat Garden, 
liiieii<drap(‘r. 

Kallaril, 1 . OiM-k-hcad, Donnondscy, ffrocer. 
lli'rry, J. lluckiiiffhaiii. irountonger. 

liCMii, W. juu. Ljipcr (ieorgv Struct, PurUiian 
^>iuarc. 

Ilridfflord, J. MaiK')ic».tt'r, Mctualler. 

Ihirgf'ki. T. and '1 . ilill, Cjceat Windmill Street, 

iMiokAt'llerA. 

Ilraiuli). W. .ind M. Tnurt, Simvrby, ^'urk, and 
U<K'h<iaU‘. l^ru'a-rhire, rurriers. 

]l.iUTn, J. Haekiu') Wick, Mctualier. 

Ilui KUttd, '1 . Hdliier .'oUiHi, sliip-imuTODco-biO' 
Wor. 

Dnidun:, T. ll<i|;4ion, lluck*i, liutchtT. 
lU-hi ti, 1 . T. wiiu' iiurchant. 

IkiU'.tii'liI, W. (MdU'r-i.inv, wareliouM'iium, 
llroiiiliA, sutdbrd, fihiiu-iruiiiiifaciurvr. 
Jiiirrtll, (f- Wukciiold, clolh-inm'harit. 
Ild'irdijiau. It. Uiilum le-Mi)nr«, riuiney-scrtvencr. 
llr.idiiuy, J. Li'edi. iincn-«lra|H*r. 

Uunn, 11. and W. Wmccvtcr, Aax -dressers. 

Ucanv J* W c.tmiiiiti'r, g«*n(T.il merchant, 
lirowii, .f.nnil J. A. Newcasile-upun-Tyue, house- 
carimiLcni. 

CrAWrrotil. II. Li^rrpfMil, merchant. 

1 ariH'tiUrr, \\\ i^eodeidiall street, woolleii'dnper. 
('artlifftl. .1. laMiM'hter. I'urriiT. 

< KiviUt. k. llnliiiirisU'r, Si^utiursct, turniT. 

1 LirKi', C. W'. flolljnrn, druffffisU 
I haihnor. J. UulttJii.lc Moors, Lancashire, groevm 
( h^rdiiiry. n. C'hrai'Side, tailor. 

('hi|ipiiidal. It. J. Fuliiitfjr-terracr, C'unduit-ficLis, 
picture dealer. 

I'utniiue, J. kHiiifnith Street, ConunerciaLroad, 
Ihiiim;*! victualler. 

t ux, I. TrowiinUffe, W’llto, sictualk'r. 

CUrky^it, J. WindiiuU sued, !• imbury Square^ 
merchant. 

Cox, J. A. Oxford Strud, woollcn-<lrai>er, 

Cox, It. Nottingham, warehouMnuan. 

( ole, T. Lxuler, builder. 

Ctx'lu, J. Norwich, tailor. 

( lareiiee, It t'Ure, Sullolk, Chemist. 

CiMii s, W. M‘n. and W. juu. Nrwcastlo-Upon- 
'ryne, w iiuMnrrehant*. 

I'liimp, S. M. Peterborough, Northampton, iron* 
muiiffer. 

Croawlill, (f. Holy Cross, W'cstffate, Canterbury, 
maltster. 

Crcaswcll, T. CriMvlAoe, flsh-faotor. 

Croltii, G. Wyuimbc-manh, Buckingham, paper- 
maker. 

Cross, T. 8oiitham|iton Stroci, Covent-Gorden, 

roiudi-tnoster. 

Cooke, J. Nor Ilium U'rlaiid Place, rutniiicrcial- 
rooit, imniiioiiger. 

C'roasiry, T. AMennoubury, trlmming-inanufiBie- 
turcr. 

l>avlia, J. late of ItGrefi'rd, innkcencr. 

Dumeht, J. U. <«nswcll Street, warehouseman. 
Outum, J. A. Fenchurrh Street, lnsuranoo*br«ikn* 
Hamum, W. T. Piixadilly, ironmonger. 


Daniel, C. Thlrsk, Yorkshire^ eurrler. 

DemfiMiy. J. and J. Reis, WcU Street, WdUhM 
Square, siigar-reflnen. 

Dyson. J. Dry Clough, York, merchant. 

Davis. J. andT. Hitioo, Mauchmler, manhhio 
iiuiken, 

Drewett, N. Emsworth, Southampton, vkstuallBb 
Durant, J. Maidstone, tellor. 

De Pass, D. King's Lynn, Norfolk, draper. 

Drake, J. Hsveli Stteet, Camberweli, mnduBL 
Dentith, J. Liverpool, silversmith. 

Dawos, H. AbinffdoB, cariiet-inanufocturer. 
EIsUmi. j. Mkl<Uescx,Placc, Hackney-raad, calioo* 
printer. 

Ellis, C. Heanor, Derbyshire, cablnei-makev. 
Evans, J. Marchmont Street. lineoHlrapci. 
Edwards, J. llaUfax, York, dealer. 

Evelclgh, J. Manchester, merehaoL 
Ford, J. Paddington, wheelwright. 

Fildet, J. LmmbVConduit Street, upholMero: 
Fisher, W. ten. Cheltenham, carpenter* 
Ferguson. J. Newark, mereer. 

Flower, T. Mclkslioin, Wilu, timber-dealer. 
Ford, It. Sutton, Surrey, dealer. 

Fislicr, a. T. Half-ijKxm Street, Hanover Square* 
coal-merchanL 

Glcuny, G. Lancaster Place, merchant. 

GiwgVf J. London-wall, coaeh-buildcr. 

Garret, (. . and ( . Smith, Uishopsgate'Street-wlth- 
lu, wciollcn (linpers. 

Gilmore, C. Cnt.iii street, Southwark, biuldcr. 
<<rcen, J. Wclli-losf .square, linen-draper. 
Gardner, 11. ParoiJjixe Mri-vt, liuUierhithe, oabl- 
nel-inaker. 

Gwiimvl, U. ClKltriiham, plumber. 

Gniuni, J. T- Tiptnn. sufford, iron-m.vster. 
Giifliths.T. IlifiTxm-li' Moors. Lancashire, banker • 
CfWatktn, W. t ltr}fsti>w, cariicntcr. 

HuIimUI, IL Driiikkiik, Lauc.iAhiTe. innkeeper, 
llavilaiid, W. 11. Glouechlcr, wine-mercluinL 
IlanUiUtlt, W . Coienl-Garden, tsKikseUeT. 
Hillon, W. LuiSDivgrovv, cfirn-dcoler. 

ILicker, F. ('.tuierbury, bnck-maker. 

Iluiiccf, J. 11. Lainbeth-road, dealer. 

Hat Hand, H. Cheltenham, distiller. 
llutchiAun, W. M PbiUpaod dscob, Ghmeoster* 
gruc(*r. 

llarcrtwvcK, G. Liver|mol, broker. 

Ilopkiiw, W. lun. Northampton, buildes, 
Hickimg, s. Uirmuigliain, baiter. 

HiU, L. Fleet **lrpet, jcwriler. 
lloinvT, T. and IL Dudley, Wureestcr, Iroo. 
iiionger**. 

Herbrrt. E. Leamington Priun, Warwick, Unen- 
draper. 

Hiirkiall, T- Halifax, dry-salter. 

Hall, J. Shrewsbury, and J. Haycock, Liverpool^ 
merrhants. 

Horn, E. Judd Strerc. music-seller. 
iluUt'), W. ( luiwbf‘Dt, loincaslure, ruller-makef, 
lieniJv, J. lilackeiiej , Gloucester, shopkeeper, 
lioibn worth, E. suyluy, Chesluie, woolten-ina- 
nutaLiuriT. 

Ilawts, G. and J. IL Mixyre, Uridge-bouae-plaoe^ 
Southwark, hardwareman. 

Inman, K. J. Hridge-house-placw, Newuigton* 
Surry, ironmonger. 

Javksiiii, .1. Koocnuiry-lanc, (Hial-merchanL 
Julinsiin, J. Great Vaimouth, Norfolk, cabinet 
maker. 

Javoh. J. Deptfiird. coal and timber-mcrcluuiL 
Johnson, W. F. Rndgewater Street, SomcfB-towiL 
prti\ iston -dealer. 

.faeobs, M. ( ‘liarles Street, Soho, gloss-increhanl. 
Knight. J. and IL Great Horton, York, oottoii* 
spmiier. 

King, W. Shepton-Montague, Somenwt, doaler. 
Ketviiaw, K. DukinUcld, Chester tiIllbe^mcF- 
chant. 

Kenworihy, J. and J. B. Ironmonger-lane, waie- 

iHfUHenuii. 

Kile. s. St Clement. Oxfordshire, bookaolkna 
Kelly, P. Finsbury Square, bookseller. 

Krrndge. G. Ikx'ciGS, Suflbik, groecr. 

Lowe, J. and G. Austin, Manchester, oil-mev* 
chants. 

Long* J. and B. Burn, Foubort's PUcc, Regent* 
Street, Ibhraongcri!. 



Its Jktnkrufiu. [;jan. 


terr. RlfEh Streep Wlrttrvliaiirt* rtWersmlth. 
W* and i. M. Dnvey, Gnat UulMTonl 
Streat* Surry« angiDecnk 

L^ nch.C . CiooM-Ulleti Wych Sttaet, ale-hotue- 

LayTTrCbattenham Placwir LambKh* iiutkiiMir. 
Lamli^ J. andJ* Liverpool, sAiidlm. 

Lamb, W. Nottingham, lace-manufiuturer. 
Lawrence, R. and W. A. Brown, Whitoerou 
Street, ale-brewen. 

Ledger^ and T. F. Wakefield, wooUtaplen, 
]iaiid. 'W. and fl* Andover, brcwvn. 

Medforth, R. Nafftreon, York, horre-deale^ 
MorrU, S, Cheltenham, builder. 

MIRieneh, W. Bolton. Lam‘w>hirr, gnwr. 
MarkJove, E. Berkeli*y, <;k>iictt(ter, miliman. 
Moody, J. Free^*hool Street, llonlydown, tliw 
fdate^wurkcr. 

Mardiall, D. Nottingliam, »tonetnasoh. 

Metcalfe, W, Brulol. tailor. 

Macdonald, C. Livmwvd, aursaon. 

Meyer, J. Gracc'a-alley, ^\elicUiae Square, *um- 
hreUa-nuuiufacturer. 

Murray, J. and b. Briihanc, Maneheater, joiners. 
VariLt, J. Bristol, tailor. 

Maepheraim, D. Cbandei Street, Cuvent-Gjrdcn, 
victualler. 

Mitehdl, T. Lcfreater, wixilstaplrr. 

Mann, C. Nine Elms, BatterM:.!, victualler. 
Mitchell, E. and J. High Street, hinitliwark, 

wooUeii'tlrapTC, 

Matlhcvrs, J. Brivtol, cidUnnakcr. 

Mackeniic, J. and J. Murhit', OYford, tr*i-ilcaU*rt. 
M'Buinic, J. U. Coleman>«trcoMiuilding« iner- 
diant. 

Noun, T. London, mrrcliant. 

Noah, U. rail-mail, Utlor. 

NeaU', P. Norwich, coachmAher. 

NtcholMMi, J. EUK.‘hdaiv, IxxiKjieUcr. 

Nicholson, II. C'biawcll *«crcvt. In.l-bniker. 
NatluuMMi, J. and M. W. I)rudijig<>r, Mafiwll 
Street, tov- merchant. 

Okey, J. Cambridge, cattlc-val 'vinan. 

OUlcnliaw, II. Hulwvll, N'ottinitham, miller. 
Oram. IL ^uttrrii. Surry, Urnc-bunier. 

Pitt, Edwiiv-ltalphi livretoM, cottv <4lcalcr. 
Pi(icr, W. Hammersmith . barge- buiidcr. 

Peace, G. Denby-Dalc, York, grocer. 

>4icc, W. and C Ualdwin's.gaiden, firay's-mn* 
lane, gla»a-maniifaciuTerB. 

Pennington, W. t:rostha.iitc, Westinorebind, |i4- 
per-makrr. 

Parkinson, B. Creek htrevi, Soho, r.iner. 

Pullen, IL A. jun. Leadi, .•krTiyrm'iiKiractufTr. 
Ihipc. A. StwHWtfll, Surrey, viciu aU»t. 

Pitt, II. t uckbvld, SujiV'V, virr i.i!ii'r. 

Richards. C, f 'hcltcuham, iIcumt rlutmuin. 
Hml, (i. NHWCiisric.ui^ut- I'vn; . iictualicr. 
Hoberts, 7'. Manrhcstcf , drayuT. 

Hay, S. King's Place, Uiav'l> in.ia .Sum, Soutli- 
wark, builder. 

Rtckerhy, J. (treat Salkcld, ( unilK-tLan.'l, lumv 
burner. 

Ilawhnps, S. and M. Smith, Henley, nuiTord, 
lohaccoulvU. 

HafUMten, J* Golrar, York, woi,illcn-<'!<ith manu- 
fisrturer. 

RftldiHil, M. London street, Fenchurth Street, 
merchant. 

Rage, II. I/ivcrpo(ii, lare-inani;facturer. 

Ka^. J. Womlfi-ird, Ksmcx. sruccr. 
bomcrfleld, J. Walsali, SufflrjvtUhirc, aa’l-blado- 
maker. 


Skelton, R. D. snl kL M. nnd R. and T. 11. 

Smithainpbm, bookiellcn. 

Smith, K. South Stceut, (imavenor Square, oiU 
nuui. 

Spurden, C. Friday Street, Cheapude, dealer. 
Star, W. Now-road, Nomera-town, bookadlor. 
Simpoii, R« Maucheiter, com-dctiler. 
b'tevciM, J. Mumford-court, Milk Street, Chcap- 
sidc, warchouwinan. 

SlAdc, 1. Greenwich, builder. 

Sitlr, J. and J. T)iree<nuieft and Hamliro-wliarfb, 
L*p|wr ThuiiicA Street, merchanta. 

Shelly, W. Ncwearfle, SUllbrd, unner. 

Scott, W.* Lower Brook Street, Gro»\ ciior Square, 
victualler. 

Syimi. P. WKhcriilge, Devon, <{ho|tkeepcr. 

Smith, W. Uri»iol, proiiiuoii-merchani. 
SchlcaingrT, .M. S. l^piu^r Stamford Street, Water- 
loo- iom, merchant. 

Shaken, E. Southampton, eabmpl-maher. 

8ha», W nnd J. L. \le\iuulcr, i'llfiun Street, 
Piiivbiiry si|UAre, mcrclumtH. 

Strutrun. tt. CoiriiMcicial^niad, Lainladh, tiiii- 
bcr-inorc)tant. 

Stones, ManL‘h«st«*r, cHitton-npinncr, 

Suiith, r. J. (irciit Prcidon. York, dealer. 
Shelley. 1. Lewes, conchm.ikcr. 

Stradiiui, It. Ltme Street tiiMirancc- broker. 
Siiiitli, II. KTivci'cr. 

Shaw, s. Newc4stJ<>-undir-Ltrtc, Stafibrd, niait- 
sier. 

Shepheni, G. J. Pantry, and W. MsM-ii'y, Urosi-s- 
ley, Vork, hncii-UMmifaeUiic*"^. 

TayloT, J. Wharf, Paditiiigloii, c\easatt»r. 
7'homab. J. Ilnmingham, 

Tmhcr, W. llodge-JkouH’ PliU'c, Brough, peneral- 
inerchar.L 

7oghill, Vi. Phaltord. GhK-wier, slnthier. 
Tinker, T. and I*. (,ear\ , Jotin’*-mewji, IKdford 
row , I’uncti pa)niiT> 

Taylor, .1. loiiear. Hiidilrrilitld. lioinor. 
Trcsefl, H. Fimtviry pl.u*( Ixiotouker. 

'f hums 'll), L HiUton,' Mnilbid. j.tpiiiin"r. 

W lekh.iin. M 1 » ol, iri.ii* r 

Wlllmo't, It. L. ( uptliall Iniilibii)' 1. Tbro^n-nr- 
ton Mrei 1, in*UK\ MTk^ener. 

\Vi» ti. Ilronil .strci (, St cabiiiLt 

maker. 

WixKlward, Ik B. < 'beaividi . liook "Mler. 

W ate , \V id r. . Bn 
Wiav, J. Woial t hrap-.idej «tik oiel twm- 

baaeee-niamifarturcr, 

WiltuiiM, It. nitTcb.oit. 

W'auot), It. H, laiHiv mmhiof. 

Wr(iot\. iL urcdt IieS’’*! j -in el, bnei».draper. 
Wurthom, J.und P. < »xt‘. .! '-fiei’i, inieii-dra)ierM. 
W light. It. okPiaitt, lut-cii,'uiuf.u.- 

turer. 

Wat!i<i, s. < hei*. Sinok*’, Sumeiaet, dealer. 

Wiiltcc. J. il.’Htoi, it;,iionrr. 

WhmheUI. J.W.anii h. C{alc»hcad, inirlum, Je 
ood )K>ro 1 oKK 

While, J. NfftpoTt-niarkrt, sintm'T, 

Wcavur, K. Piyiiioutb, iirteit-dr.ipir. 

Wofid, J, laniJbnrii "Irvct, Miivi-nvi* 

J. Miiri In-bMoic ■•fnt'. 

WotnI. Jr Woolfbiii, KirKbiirton, York, mtT- 
i'haid. 

W. Salford, lamwahin , intikecpiT. 

Wiwt. .1. ami W. HoUingwurU*, 1 hiaier, ivXion- 
spoinen*. 

Wnght, It. IlnwUtjd Stnet. ap>«r bleary. 

> oung, S. Notuiigluun, ku.'t'-uuu.'hBie-iKakctr. 


Alfhabetical List of Spotpii BANKRrrTf:JF.s, BJinounccd between the IaC 
and CiQth of November, extneted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Arthur. David, calico-pnfltcr, Glargim. M*Kcnrlc. Daniel, luildcr, Gtaaginr. 

Barclay, mccebont and tobacvo-pliic raa- M'Kimming and Lui^icll, bruxhmakcra, Gbugow. 

nufMliircr. M'Lclion, sauiiiel, imvi'lMut. ( aiktb« Douglaa. 

Ileattjc, Tbomaa. liuildmn Edinburgh. Morrison, Da\<il, cabi net -maker aud uphobilcter 

Gtbb, Andr^'^v', warehouaciraari, irlaag^'^- ttret-nftide, l/Utomirgh. 

GttUan, jt»ia ticffigc, vpliolatcrt'rs and ca- Palnn, W'm. rtM-rchaiu in Pai-bT* 
hmci-makcrA, Miividh-irgh. W. ai») J. Pauirk, maiiufactutoniAiid mmlianU 

Hannah. Jcuim-i, linr«r.«lc:dcr in Glasgow. In Gbwgow, 

locale tmd Tod, ironm^itigcra in li^liiitittreh. Scott and lUmill/m. mcrcbonU, Glawow. 

Hugh, menhant In Pouh^. Stnriar, lland, laddlw, Kitkoldy, 
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niRTIIS, MARRIAOES, AND DEATHS. 

B. At Montroge, the Rcr. JolmLyaV of IMil^ 

S owric, to fliurliiirep youngest daughter of Hr 
amea WaiMwip late itanmniavter, MontniMb 
lA. At noliifunetuii. Robert Drown Uunnlng- 
hanie, K<x|. Adfipni, Lon<lon» to EHflribeth« 


BIRTHS. 

jtpHt 97, At CawniMirc* the Lady of Franclii 
Su vwngbt, Emi. Ilia Maiwty's 59ih Rcglinent, of 
a son. 

| At Liinnap Mr* Hunter, of a aon,^ 


At i iiirita, the Lady of Koberi uaiianiynf. 
Eaq. oi a (laughter. _ 

A»o'. 1. tin tlie Ifct uitL Mb l>r Fltcaim, oftt 
daughter. . , . • 

3. At Loch Vale, near I>u mines, tlic Latly of 
Eagli'sirchl Ks(|. of a s«m. 

h. \t ciratliairiy Cottage, llitf Lady of Major 

Uttgch, (tf aMiii. 

■»- \i UiieliiJ, the I.Ady of William IL Uolnn- 
siui, of CieiiiiiHion, Kv|. uf .i daughter. 

I .. At McImISi* 'slKM-t, Ml* J. A. Uutr, of a 

II. 

U- At liS. Gayhelil siju.irc, Mrs Dr liow, of a 
(LiugliU r. 

— \i Rochnniptoii, I.a'ly Oinonl, r.fn son. 

— .M Keiutiiigion, the Lady of W. 'i. Mor-^in* 

Mil, 111 a d,iui.:{uer. 

r». At llo.miiH'ton ni.ie, MrsWni. Ilai,:, ofa 
Mill, v-huh oiil'i surM\(.‘il d iVi'- luiuuti*. 

Ih. ,\t < Mrit't, Mrs Alevauder Hubert* 

son, o( .1 d.iii.’liti r. 

IT. .\i the Iduiy of Rolicrt ll.u'hanan, 

)o)iii|',>'i of Diinupillier, ol a son. 
l ». At la, Ailuuy Mieet, Ur* Hegbic, of a 


'J\\ At Dinr'Hill. the I ady of C.'iiiUiiri Myliit*. 
of he llilj Uif-'iihciit ot Light Di.iguon% oC a 


of «. 


At IT, lU'tiol Row, Mrt IKmohl ll-iriie, 
dau'diii'r. 

. \i l-aiiibiirgh. Mrs Uylie, 11, t astleMrcet, 


ol .1 Mill, 

— Mt* Dwiigla^, N’u. r», (jieat Kin,; .'street, oi 

,1 iMoghter. . 

L* M \UfoMMil)> Mnt lluiiUr, m 


I I, 

*, Mr-.<Moriie ILd, S. ''t Andre iiiotre, ol 

\ tliii.i'hli , 1 

\t 17, itOM' Kinjr .••♦rift, tl l.aUy or 

hii'it'N I dtlicari, Kvi- OT a mm. r 

-1. \i Wel■..^. ftoxtuu^'hd.iro, the Lady tif 
toNirgi Chg^i-ri., I of .j daughter. 

I)i . >t. Ml . Ki Id, Meieliani ntti-'-l, of a win. 

U No. I, lUi.iiiUge FKice. Mrs M»- 
Kean, ol i ti.iUiihhT. . » 

\\ Clichser, lU Lady of the lloni M ajor 
\.k|)U'r, Ilia dauf liter. 


M MUM 

fiiL \l Ilia ;iovi, Ml Jiihn Mudie, manufacnirer, 
to Janel, \ouui;e>t daughtc: uf John M.'wkiiiUfth, 

L .1. ,i,-( in'int*ht. 

- M stiwarton. Asrshire.lh U. v. 

M Hit 'ouMTV. ouuiNltri'f llu |Mi ''.u.ijuhai, 
lit dJUigliier of Andrew lliowii, writer 

HI ,"0 w.irloii, 

.■?L At Num^iriwii M.iriM', Mr Alexiiiider Muat, 
Mil ri haul, Stirhiig to Janet ( uiiiniigh«»i, eldest 
iIjuj'Mit of the »te%. .lohii Somim is. 

\'or. 1. At < lierry A-illi'y, emim) id \ntTini, 
I>a\td Sh.iw. Kmj. A>r, lo tileneaiiii DaJryiwpie, 

, hlivi daughiei III lohu Aiuistiuih:. rj*|. t hmy 

•i. At t ritigm'iihiK-, t aptain Alex. Diroiti, hth 
(irlllv* King\ ttiginuiif, In Joanna Lhaa, oiilv 
ehiltl ol Lieut.dti'ueral IVUt. 

— At Mefehl^l^>ll Houm, William 'Nisl'On, 
IImi. ^iirgeoo, Mmihioifilo, to '»arah of 

WiMiler, UiOLher uf Uif Day ScJumiI, Kouuiaiit* 
Ln idge. 

I,. At llaihUngton, Akx. F)fr, physician, to 
Angelica, voungent daughtcMT or Wm. Moir, K*q. 

hV At the Hotel of tlw OriliNh AinbaMUidor, at 
l*fliia,Uie lion, Ferdinand St John (attached Ui hU 
Halnty'iiMi-Nional Klorenee). to Selma Charlotte, 
youiigvad dttuglilet of l.'oloiiel Keating, and niece 
to the Earl or Meath. , v 

_ At the Manse of Kilmollie, Licut. John 
M‘Fhec.79Ui Roelmciit. to Jam-, third ilaugh* 
U-r of the IlCT. Duiuau M*lrit>rr. niiiiixiei' ot 
h ilinalhe. 


a im*;, r.uiijuiirg[|. 

‘Jii, At (floNgow, Lieutenant John KeirGloag^ 
of the *jd Hi.gimciil of Bombay Native Infiintry, 
to Misx f:iia.«lwth Anne M*Drair, daughter of Mr 
Areliih.itd M'Urair, merchant in Glasgow. 

1*1. At George .S(|uare, Mr Drown, Lennie, to 
Mary, tldesi daughter of Che Rev. Charles Woody 
Miiiihier of Wi-ton and liulierton. 

— At ( raii^iii, Alex. iJawrsuii, 1-^. merchants 
Glasgow, to' Mazy, •teeond (laughter uf Davui 
D(iiiiO|i, K q. Ilf C'raigie. 

At the Maiquis o> Aih-sbury'f villa, at Eiat 
Sheen, Thomaii Frwlenck Vernon Wentworth, 
Kst|. of Wentworth f astle, county of York, to 
Lodv Augii.ta Louisa Hiiidniell Bruce, the eldest 
unmarried daughter of the Marquis and Mu* 
lh(Ofu‘^. of Adesbury. 

L*t. \t Dundee, the Rev. John Macfarlane, 
Ardinh, to Jaiut Marshall, eldest daughter of 
George (jray, Ksip 

— At stoke C !i-irch, Devonport, Charles Les- 
lie, Exii. of the fluke of York's Gwii Rifle Corps, 
thud Moi uf John lA-atie. Ksij. of Dulquhain and 
Ketteriiniir IIuiim-, Aherdec-nshire, to Mary. 
yuuu,*est il.tUpthter uf M.ijur-(tencral Sir C^haflct 

llitlluw.iy. 

VI. At the Hi!(ht ITon. the Lord Provost's, 
Lii uti naiit-l oioiiel ( ommandant Wtiliam Uou* 
gU-. KniiN, uf the lion. l-Ia-'t 1 ml 1.1 Company^ 
<((11101., on ihi Bengal estalihshiuent, to Janc^ 
Mdi si diiu>,hte( of the late John W'aite, Em;. Lon- 
don. 

A-i. At Morpeth, Willi am Thompjajn, Ksq. to 
\rin. ii.iii((hu<r of tin' lati' Robert Car, Esq. of 
iiuwmUzii, .Northumberland. 


DEATHS. 

./ezu 4. While on his pa^xage from Chittagoiw 
to ( alentia, Caj *aiii Alex. ('. Burnett uftlie jRh 
Hitoinenz. 

II. rm lioard the boats descendme the 
rii«.r lra«:uM>, Lieut. DugoJd i'AnipbclJ, of Lbo 
Begiinent ur R(iyal beula. 

M JaniNire, Ocorpe Heyne, Esq. as- 
sislAiit iKHpiui surgeon and a&sistout assay inia- 
ler, Mniira.. 

Junf c7. \t Annatto Huy, ‘'t George’s, Jamaica, 
Mr W Ilham Tail, vniPj^ -I ■on uf the late C'hoa. 
Tail, Kup MiLiitr-Mutiatitiiti. uf 'Ibcrdeenshire. 

J. .\i MuiitrcaL North America, David, 
^eeoni! mui of Mex. M'tiiblaui, Esq. ot Crawhilt, 
Liwieelirk .it vueenaterrv. 

J**. At I'ln” (u-PriiKV, tjiarics Gordon, Esq. 
\ lee ('otxut lu the Mriti*'!’ Goxernment. 

Stp,'. I. M<‘xan(i(.t LiiMiMlant', Ksq. of Clare- 
mom, '•t niirothy, Jani.uta, third suniviugsuB 
ofHiitr> LimiMiiWic, L'an ofllL-lhehic. 

.1. a; Pi - ft i»f S)iain, Tniiidad, Dr James Au- 
di r on, FVllon of ibc Roval Cullcge of hurgeoiia 


ol Ldinliurgh. , » 

1 1. In the Island of Jamaica, David Finlay of 

AnUah. K' j m» the luinifh of M Ann s. 

y .. \t Kiuc'Lon, I’pper <’.i«ada, deeply re|^l^ 
ted hv hi' eoiipregatioii, the Re\. John Darela]^ 
muilHter of tin Presbyterian I'hurch thenp, jum of 
the Itev. Dr llarelay, miinstcr of KetUe, J-Ue, 
iHi. - At the College of MonlevilhcB, msir 
Havre de tiraee. Archibald Buchanan, seeond 
son uf Wilhiim Muehaiiaii, Esq- 

I'S At Comiie. the Rev, Kimuel (tilfillan, mk 
nUtVr of the L nitwl Associate ^ 

131 the filth year of his age, and 5btU of bn miote- 

^Vfi. M London, Mr Geoige Proudfoot, foiaerw 

Iv caurt^cinakw at lanth, 

17. At l.anaun, Mr John Cluatal,, Alpinnie^ 

***^lMt At Vampbriton, ChM.Rowatt, EsqaSttfBmj 
in his .'kith year. ^ ^ ^ 

Vl. At the Manse of Rothiemay, the Rev. Dr 
einimie. minister of that luiiish. 





MO 


D&Ukt^ 


CJan. 


tl. M JXiimCkiii. MfcBi^forwiwI 

' tS. At MtSdain, Jvam GUMon. nor- 


fC At OfliMvi, llw Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Samnal Lntie MehriUc, fourth ion of Aleondar. 
Inte Bari of Levan ami Melville. 

is. At DunfcnnUncw Mm laabelU Sutherland, 
aaoo^ daughtarof thelate John Sutherland. Em|. 
•t Wartar. in the count* of Calthneu. 

S6. At Perth. Mr Cheoige Whitehead, teacher 
of aaodam Mntiiagiii in the Perth Academy. 

— At dlftooTMartin Whbb. Eaq. late Chair- 
man of the Boaid of 

S7* At Bellevue Flare, near Linlithgow. Dr 
William Crawford of Littletun. 

^ At No. A. Pilvig Street. Hugh Reoch. £«q. 
late of Forth Bank. 

~ At No. S, .Surgeon Squafc. Ami Hume, 
voungeit daughter of Mr James Lockhart. 

— At Mount Marie, near R<whn. Captain Uun- 
ctt Macrae, of the late York Hangers. 

— ' At t, Bellevue Creacmt, Williaiii Edmond- 
Blonne. aeooud son of Mr Rutherfurd of the Cu»- 


tt. At the Manse of Donhwlck. Mm Wright. 

— At Dquk, Alcaautlcr Christie, E«|. of CrueU 

dykes. 

S9. At her house, Lauriston Place, Mrs Msirirm 
Bradfote. widow of the Re% . JaiucK llradfutc, cu- 
rate of Market Deeping, in the r«*unt\' of Liucolo. 

30. At Calais, on his ratura to England. Augus- 
tus DonoldsoD. £m|. Conuiiaoder in the Royal 
Navy. 

— At Psthhead, Fife. Mrs Thoraa* Thomson, 
relict of tlie Rev. Thonuw Thomson, iiuniater 
there. 

31. At Berry's Hotel. Ed inbutgiLbtetiheD Shairn, 
late his Britannic M^ieaty’i CdnM>l*<«t‘neral at St 
Petrrataiigh. 

— At hu house, Dyaart.Chp^ Rc«ldic of 
Redhouse, late Master Attendant. Madras. 

— At New York. John Patrick, merchant, 
there, aeeotui son of the late John PaUick, Esq. 
of Treame, Aynhliv. 

At Blackneath. Rlcanor Henrietta Victoria, 
daughter and only child of the Right lion. F. J. 
Robinson. 

Nen 1* Of typhus fever, in the 31th >car 
of his age. Mr Tnrlft Scott, farmer at Uartiyartis 
of Dalga^, and nroprietoi of Che Mouiilbl.'ury 
dMIlety.RaiillsIiire. 

f. At Carlisle, Mr Francis Jollie. propnetor of 
the Carlisle JminuiL 

— > At Comely Green. Mn Hannah Broughton, 
wlft of Thomas Peat, Eiq. wriier to the signet. 

3. At Littleton, Pcitlishin:, lafter de- 

fivered of a still-horn daughter^ Mss Kmncar, 
younger of Ixx'htan. 

4. At London. Mr John Johnston. CaiyUtn of 
the Lmidun and Leith Shipping Comimny s smack 

Oeean. 

— At Edinbuijgh. Mr John Sharp, late writer. 
Guboia. 

— Mr Robert Rob<>rtsnn. Iiuilder, High Sln*et. 

— Mr Adam Smith, lain of htitckbrulgc. 

•i— At his house, Canongate, Mr Joseph Brown, 
juD. baker. 

— At Melklefitlla, parish of Fyviev tfie Rev. 
JaiDca Innes, in the ri3th year of Mh age. and imh 
of hb ministry to the EtmeopaUan roiigrcgation 
in mat place. 

— At Newton, Kirkpatnck’Fieining, Goorgo 
Roe, 1^. agrd JS. 

A At CuMr, Mrs Ijobel Robertson, wifcof the 
Rev. Dr Adamson. 

— Mrs Helen Lawrie, wife of Mr W'm. Smith, 
aoHcttor, Gaydeld Square. 

At Eduiburgb, laabcOa, youngett daughter 
of Mr Alexander Kowden, .SeoCtand Street 

* AtKirkohly. Mr George Slhhald. turgeon, 
RomI Navy. 

•1 AC London. Sir Rkhud BardiiMe. Bart. 

"Vai laufor, Mr William Aitchin^ mcieiiMiL 
At West Dairy, Mr John Ryrle. 

«- At Giailiag Houae, James Paton. Eiq. of 


tt At the Manse of Nigg. aged 80, the Rw. 
David Craden. U. D. 57 yaan miniitar of that 


A At BdkdBHiMb DnvU. BwarA Bn|i depute- 
eicnc of Chaiieery. 

— AtlMUiiliu^h. Mn Shanks, wlfoof Mr John 
Sbaiilw, formerly of South BoltWy. Fife. 

— At Edinonstone. Mrs Henrietta Ceellla Baird, 
wife of John Wauchope ofEdmoostone. Emp and 
daughtor of Sir James Gardiner Baird, Hart, of 
Saughtonhall. 

— At Aiehouse Hill, near Peterhead, In the 
61ft year of her age, Mrs James Amleison. 

9. At Mellerstaiii, in her 7Kth year. Indy Prin- 
gle, relict uf Sir James Pringle, Dart, of StitchclL 

1ft At 81, Abprcrombv Place, CR>ovge Graham 
Maodowall, Esq. fifth son of the late Day lloit 
Mocdowall, Esq. of W alkinshaw mid CaMilmemiilc. 

^ At Linlithgow Manse, the Rev. Jamtsi Ihiliie, 
D- 1>. in the 81st yeor of hb age, and 51th ul hU 
ministry. 

— Mrs Anne Ciow, wife of Mr John Strachan, 
merchant, 15, Prince's street. 

— At Dundee. David Henderson, £sip factor 
for Lord Duuglao. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Annstrong, 
biBKi-foundur. 

18. Ill tlio H3d year of hb age. and 51tb of lus 
ministry, the Rev. Andrew ncuct, iiiiiti^r of 
bUUhcU. 

— At the Vicarage House, at liansted, Surrey, 
Mrs Buckle, wife of the Itei. \\ ilitnui lliicku-, 
and daughttT of tlie late Sir John Mu wart, and 
sutcr ul Sir George Stewart of itraudUill), llavt. 

— At hit house, l*restoiiiwis, Mr Jiihn Smith, 
aged hi >earB. 

— At c;ar laverock Manse, Kolicrt M'Morino, 
Esq. of Kirklebndo. 

^ At Iklinbury^h. Mr* Margaiet Amot, relict 
uf Hugo Arimt, Esn. uf Balaormo. aitvocatc. 

— At BaiiH, Miliiam DaviduMi. Esq. Miltittor. 

14. At Edinburgh, Mr» JCiiii (‘suiptMlI. widow 
of William i'amplMrll, Km|. of Duncan es. 

— At Edinburgh, Miv» Anne Datidson. daugh- 
ter of the late Jiihn Davulsun, F.rq. of Racing. 

15. At lAindon, ('aptaiii Hlairof Vitpoinlti, late 
woiHi-iuerrliant in LIuiider. 

If. At Scacot. near L«i(h, Dam i OgiUv, Esq. 

— The Hcv. Duviii WaildpI, >hieU. Uciht l\ in 
and at London, on the l?th, hi^ yoiiitge«>i mjhi, 
William, a^rd tX 

— At L«iUi, Margaret, daughter of Ad , Whitis 
Emp 

18. ACGreennek. Mr Duncan f»ray,stu]>ma»Uv, 
formerly of the Royal Navy. 

— At tlie ManM' of Cainufk. the Rev. Kutwrl 
Thomson, late of Arhnvith. 

— At Cheltenham, Mr Jamch Monck, fr«rfiH’rly 
Chief Justice in laiwer i aiioila 

— At Dalreoch, Mrs Miiali. wife uf PaL. Small, 
£h|. of Diiiiancan. 

— At Durufritsv, John A ndeiNou, Esq. bonkiv, 
aged 88. 

— At Dumfrm, in the ^I’d year (rfliiT age, Mrs 
Chnsban Miutli, daughter ol the kite- John *Hmfth. 
EMpof Droiigau, Aynhiie, and rvUd of W. M. 
t'lmrk. Fmp for iiuuiy yearsoiicof Uic inagibiraU's 
of Duoifnes. 

— At his hoiu^^ in Mbcmajlc Stri>':t, Lcntdoii. 
Lieul.-'tiem'ral Ah-xander Kjd. 

iC, At Highhur) Ploee, LotnUni, in the 8:rd 
yi*ar of his age, Jonit NichuLx. Lmi. F.S. A. auttior 
of iht Hbturyof I.(icfsicr«dur(>,'' amt “ Literary 
Aneci'.fitcs uf the Eighteenth t'entury," niid (oi 
nearly fifty years eUiUir of ilie Geiiiieinaci’h Maga- 
luie. 

— At rilgaveny House, John Brander, Em|. of 
PtCgaveiiy. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Smelhc, daughter 
of the late William Sniellie, (bn. author of ■* The 
Philosophy of Natural History,’’* and translator of 
Buffon, 

88. At hb house. No. 8, Baxter's Place, Bdin- 
burgh, in the 71st yenrof hb occ, and the 50ch of 
hb ministry, the Rev. James Hall, D.D. minbttr 
of the United Associate Congregatirm of Brough- 
ton Place, and for many years the Kathar of tha 
Edinburgh United Aasoriate Pieffoyiery. 

Lif/r/p. In Jaiiiai(«. Hr William MoxwiiQs fate 
of Dumfries. 

— At Halifax, Nova fiootta. In the 63d year of 
his age, the Rev. Arcliihahl Gray, D.O. minister 
of the Estahinhed Church of Scotland, and fur 
thirty yean pastor of .St Matthew's church there. 


fff Ja, t itailitntymir 
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Notiiikc. can more fully cTince 
the state of deplorable and unworthy 
igoorance in wiiich the people of this 
country are content to remain respit- 
ing the aSairs of the Indian empirci 
than the many erroneous opinions 
wliiclk hare gone abioad, as to the 
causes and origin of tlie fiunnese 
war. It is but yesterday, so to s|)eak, 
that the very existence of a Burmese 
sovereignty was known to us. The 
Court of Directors and the Board of 
('ontrol have, indceil, been long aware 
of the increasing power of tliat ad* 
venturous nation, whilst the hostile 
feelings of its rulers towards their 
Kuropian neighboufs^ a protracted 
aeries of reiTiiiiiiMting negotiations 
has sufficed to prove. But among the 
people of Kiigland, in general, — ^nay, 
more, among the members of the Its 
gldature itself,— at leu t, among such 
of them as are not intimately oon* 
nected with the administnUon of the 
Indian government, we question whe- 
thfr ten individuals can be found, 
who, three years ago, could so much 
as point out u|xm the map, the situa* 
tion either of Avt or Hti^goon. Tiic 
eousequence was, that intdligenoe of 
the rupture no sooner reached this 
country, than a universal outcry 
arose, and l^ord Amlierst was can« 
demned, by the united voice of the 
nation, as a rash, inconsiderate, and 
ambitious governor. The old ground 
of eomidaiDt agaitist the local autho* 


rities was annmed,— they were ac* 
cused of seeking the war, for the sake 
of augmenting a territory, already too 
extensive, in order that tlieir own 

E rivate fortunes or expectations might 
e advanced,— and it was gravely ask- 
ed, on all hands, whether the acqui- 
sition of a desert island was an object, 
for the attainment of which, an ap- 
peal Ioanns ought to be made. ^ There 
was excessive folly in all this,— yet it 
arose naturally and unavoidably out 
of that indiiierence towards the con- 
dition of our most important depen- 
dency, with which 0 have taken so 
many oocidons to reproach our fellow- 
countrymen. 

A new light begins at length to 
break in upon us. It is whispmd in 
more than one coterie, that though 
tlkc war might have been pottponra, 
and ou^t to have been postponed, 
till more effective prepaiitkona for its 
prosecution bad been made, any hiqiie 
of avmding it entirdj, was ground- 
less. Such, we believe,«to be, to a 
certain extent at least, the real state 
of the cue. The seeds of hostOity 
between the Supreme GoTemmentand 
bis Golden-footed Miqestv had been 
sown for years,— they could not but 
bring forth fhiit sooner or later. Be- 
fore we proceed to notice the oontenta 
of the interesting volume, whose title 
is prefixed to ihki paper, we shall en- 
deavour, in u few words u pontble, 
to eetidj our iwdera on dm head. 
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by laying bc'forc them a Rketch of the 
relative positions in which the belli* 
goreiit iH>wtTs stood towards each 
other, pivyious to the comiuenccineiit 
of hohtiliticis. 

It is rather more than thirty yc«r« 
ago, since the Hunnese, having ovit- 
run the provinces,* or, to speak more 
accurately, the in(lei»ei)tlt‘nt principal- 
of Arracaii, Assam, and Caebar, 
rstabhshi'd tlumselvis uiauitbe eail- 
cni frontier of Mill' Asiatic jkism ssioiis- 
I'y this arrangement we found om- 
selvos smldeidy brought into contact, 
— not with a lew |h tty Jbijahs, 
ses&itig neilber the ]>ow'er nor the in- 
clination to inuke enci‘ 0 £ic}nr.ent«<. — 
but with a people, lln^lutl with coe.- 
<|uest, ambitious to a degree, ami Iih> 
ignoiant of our resources, its well as 
too conHiK nt in tin ir ow n, to )h at 
much pains, or to make any sacrifices, 
for the preservation of frieudly rela- 
tions. 

The 6rst act of aggression, on the 
part of our new neiglilxmrs, occurred 
during the government uf Sir John 
Shore. Three cfitniiials having flc^l 
neross the border, the Hunnese hesi- 
tatnl not to violate our territory in 
|Hirsiiit of them ; and open hovtititics 
w».ee thi‘H prcvHiiited, only bccAUfk^ the 
officer who ooimritmled tlie in vailing 
force chanced to bt- a man of inudera- 
iion. ilttt the act of invasion w as not 
furgvuten by ua^hilat the proin{>ti- 
tufie ilisplayed on our side to repel 
violence by vioknee, rankU'-d like a 
IHUsotieil wound, in the minds of our 
nvighlKmrs. No groat while elapsed 
ere fresh causes of' dispum arose ; and 
they were of a more serious, aa well 
as uf a mun permanent nature. 

The tyranny exercised by the Bur- 
mese- covernors of Arroran, drove great 
inultitiMluB of the inhabitants of that 
province, belonging to the tribe of 
Aiughs, to aet'k an asylum witliin our 
territorv. C>f these Al'ughs, a considcr- 
alrle erdony had been cstablishc'd in 
I'hittigcmg many years ago ; and thi- 
ther tlieir oofuntrymeu not unnatu- 
rally betook themselves, as toon aa 
tiiey found that tlnre was neither 
^fety nor frctxloni for them at homo. 
1'he Kiiglidi government waa not 
blind to tliciBiiK^ur&us results which 
were likely to ibllow this step it 
did its lK>t not (»nly to hinder fresh 
colonists from ar'-iiing, but to send 
lock siu h as had idready sought safe- 
ty within llic bounds of the empire. 


But the rcfugixrs were so tcroIuUs— 
declaring that they would rather pe- 
rish oil tlio spot than again throw 
tbeir.st'lves into the hands of their ty- 
rants, — that Knglisb buinanity could 
2iot withstand the apjtcal. 'fhey were 
n^ceived, nnd, us early as the year 
two-thirds of the Mugbs of 
Arracan are supposid ID have deserted 
the habitations of tlieir fathera. All 
tlufii*, — that is to v-ay, all who |>erish- 
i'd noi of w aul , — were establisbeil iijMin 
the waste lands, of which there arc 
large tracts in (')iill:»gong ; and tbev 
were provbltd with footl, nnd with 
materials for the erection of but<, at 
the publie cxpt‘i)se. 

It was liar»!l\ to be exp* cted that 
lilt' Bunikse weidil leek w'ilh indif- 
fmnee upon prt*reedirtg.. Mub an 
tluse. Jt-ali-u- of vv!-.it iht j riranltd 
as a slur upon tin ir ri'pntation, and 
anxious to n cover their s'/ivia, an 
arniY of four thousand men broke imo 
tile province, and stiarkadm}; thein- 
Fclvcs hi the ttiwl.'., CAiTied on, du- 
niig Kc'veral d* suite! y warfar** 

with our troc'fs. The cnirimaudir i>^’ 
th*s force address* '!, at tin litn**, 
a letnr of' t \|Hw;tiil.'it!oti to tin civ I 
tragwtrute ot ( de1eam!il^^ 

ill tl e name of h'« sovi i, that the 
fiigttirecf shouhl he given up; wbdvt 
H threat was htlil owi, that in eH»»e the 
demand wviv not ivtnplied willi, other 
anuierti would spiMiily arrive to en- 
force it. To n or-ucbeil in 

surli terms, Mr StonelKuise woubl 
only reply, by statme, that no ntgo- 
tiatinn would be hsleiUHl to wbilM a 
BunneM- arme*! forc<‘ <»ccu]U'm 1 a jmw 
rition within the Itriti.di temti^ry ; 
aiwi the inviulm re fn*'!Tip to x iihdrsw, 
thev Were attackid. 'Fbe attack, whiidi 
loiJc plart' on the J^ih .luly 17»9, 
failed ; but the r nemy soon afterwards 
fell hark, of their own accord, aoqgH 
the frontier. 

At this jiincturo it was imprudent- 
ly rcsolveil to settle the refugc'cs jier- 
manently in the district between the 
Hamoo hiv« and the Naaf ; that is 
to say, within sight of their ancient 
homes, and in the immediate preaence 
of their conqiuTora. This waa done, 
partly bocauac the territory chaneeil 
to lie without legal claiinanta, and 
partly umler the mistaken notion, that 
the Mughs woukJ form a useful bar- 
rier bctwf'en us and thi* Htirniesi*. It 
was urgf'41 likewiie, by Oqitain <Io\, 
at wiioac suggestion the arrangenunt 
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vtwk eutcrcd iutu» that The vicinity of 
Uio 8ca, and the three navigable rivers^ 
would prove an abundant reaource in 
the article of provisioDB, aa the na* 
iive« of Arraeaii arc very expert fi^r- 
qicn/' But tltc danger oi continual 
ciuarrelfl betwt*eQ men feeling towarda 
each oilier as the actUers anti die Bur- 
inuBc Idt, wai, if not overlooked, at 
all cvcnia treated aa trifling. M attorn 
turned out exactly as might have been 
anticipated. The Mugns, instead of 
sitting down like jicaceable coloiiiata, 
to clear away fonvsth, and cultivate 
tielda, formed theniseix.'s into laiuda 
of iiiarauders ; and, under diflerciit 
cliivfs, iimdc destructive inroads into 
the country which tliey alill regarded 
aa thi-ir own. 

Ill the meanwhile, the Burniesu* go* 
veriinieiit contiimcd to press its requi- 
sition for the removal of those, whom 
it termed its subjects, out of the Bri- 
tish UTriiory. I'he requisition was 
hnnly, tliuugh leiuperately, rejectinl ; 
but tiic negutiutioiini which, for a time, 
had been cuinlucud as between frieiiil- 
]y |a>wers, cnilcd at List in oiten 
reoriiiiiiintiiiii and a)iiiplaint. The 
Mughs were tlually toliuwed within 
the ('onipauy's terntory, and a rup- 
ture set imtl at hand. 

In the year a iniHsion re.tchiMl 
i'alciitU fiuin the X'icenty of IVgu, 
one of the ehuf men of the Burmtw 
lunpire. Jt was prtcedetl by a )»trson 
ihargidwitha com m ion from xUv 
King to the t ity ol Beiiare*., Cn coJhet 
certain saend Isiok.soi the Ilhi It 
was more than surTn^-ed that the irm- 
objeci ti^ ih .1 na-iJio;i was to >tir uj» the 
liobtile htlin;^s i>l the Hindoo 
agaiubt the ilinriish; yt( the deput) 
was laTiitilud to proiei.il ; uiid he ae- 
tualiy spent hts time, mu m^ealehtllg 
lor iminuscriptSj but in conducting 
|Kilitieal intngui's, and halcliiiig ex- 
tt^nsivt; eoiiHpiracies. An attempt was 
likewise made to follow u similar 
course at Iblhi ; hut (he messenger 
disiwtchcd thither was refuHsl a }»as.v 
pori; and the Kiiglish go%ernuietit 
undertook, on his furnishing u list of 
t)te writings requirtsl, to procure them, 
or any others, and trausuut iliciu at 
once to the Court of Ava. 

Such, however, were not the only 
symptom H of animosity displayed to- 
wards us nt this time by the Biirmese. 
'rhe dispiilchcM oi* the Supreme tio- 
vcrnmcnt 5])eak of active prejatratioU'' 
on the part id the Burmese go^ein- 


iiieiit, fur the iiivasioa of die CoMi|ia« 
uy'a territorioa. The imroediale ob- 
ject of that iDvaaion was repreaenled 
to be the subjugation of Chittagong 
and Dacca ; but no doubt wu enter- 
tained, had that Succeeded, an elfort 
would have been made to expel the 
English from India altogether. It was 
ill vain that our government of^ed 
explanation after explanation of tho 
motives which actuaM it in its bulu- 
viour towarda the Alughs. With sucli 
explanations die Burmese were far 
from satibfkd ; and it must be confess- 
ed, that the behaviour of the refugees 
was not such as to induce men, who 
looked at things through the medium 
of oriental }K>licy alone, to believe, tlut 
they were not encouraged in dieir hos- 
tile proceedings by die power which 
shclUTid and protected them, and 
w'hich positively refused to deliver 
into dieir hands the most notorious 
and during of the marauders. Among 
tlir‘be there was one, by name King 
\ erring, whose influence over his 
couTiir)inen secins to have been un- 
bounded. This man, inflamed by a 
spirit of relentless hatred, )H;rsistcd, in 
ilefmnce of checks and losses, to make 
incursions, year after year, into the 
BunucM* country ; uml, strange to say, 
tliough hi vcral of his letu rs, in wliidi 
his de.sign of continuing this system as 
long as life rt maiiitd to him, was avow- 
ed, lell into (he luiuls of Lord Minto, 
that scrupulous ji^ard to tine 
;ti^ W'hich exi^tJRjyin dieimagiiia- 
tums ot* Kiigli^imcii, hindered him 
from being at once given over, as he 
ouulit to hive been given over, to the 
vt ngiunce of the tK'oplc, wiioiu he thus 
ifrujtid. 

On the niiriment of J^ord Minto, 
the hue iMarquia of Hastings succeed- 
ed to the Supreme Government, and 
fouml :iu open brc:ich with the Bur- 
mese all but effected. By an exercise 
of dial sound judgment for whicli, 
aliovc all the governors which India 
has hail, his Lordsdiiv was distinguish- 
ed, he managed to liiiuler its occur- 
rence. The previous government had, 
however, so di^cldedly declared agaimt 
delivering up any of the marauders, 
that Lord Hastings felt himself tii 
some degree coiiiptdlL'd to adliierG to 
that system, though he so far huinour- 
(h 1 hia neighbours as to permit a Bur- 
iiichi' force to follow the de|>rcdatoi 
into the forests of rhittagoiig, witli 
winch the Brilitili troops were required 
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to 00-ofMntt. Bni eren this would 
not iiCid^r dMss insolent savsges. 
Ihoj insMtedf that the Bumese 
troon entering the British territories, 
shoiud be suMliedbj the Ei^ih go- 
uennncDtwitti anns^smmanittoii, snd 
ptoririoDs ;** and beemse to that to* 
quisitiiHi tM Gofcmor-General would 
1 ^ no mcna agree, aU farther negoti* 
atioiis on the subject were broken off. 
The British agent, rooreoter, sent to 
anuounoe the refti^ of theGorernor^ 
General in Council, was placed in tem- 
porary confinement by the Burmese 
ruler. 

From that period (the year 1814) up 
to the year 1894, the two powers con- 
tinued to stand towards each other in 
the situation of ostensible friends snd 
secret enemies. Alesugcs of complaint 
and remonstrance arrived from tune to 
time at the capital of the Anglo-Indian 
empire ; which were met by protesta- 
tions snd ssBuranoet of every wish on 
our part to put a stop to the evil 
mentioned, and avoid a quarrel. But 
the Mughs, under one leader or an<^ 
ther, peisiated in carrying on their 
predatory operations; nor could the 
advice of Mr Pcchell, the British resi- 
dent in ChitUgone, prevail upon the 
authorities at Calcutta to make so 
mn^ as one example. An excellent 
opportunity was afforded them of fol- 
lowing that advice in 1817, had they 
been so disposed, in the perwn of a 
noted freebtmter, Mmcd Charipo. But 
I>ord Hastings mm then ah^it in 
Ilindofitan ; tlie Vice- I'residi'nt feared 
to take so decided a step, and Cbarino, 
instead of being delivered up, as bis 
robberies and the interests of the em- 
pire required, was tried by our JlfoAo- 
mtdan Uiw, and, on account of the ab- 
sence of some testimony which that 
most absurd of all absurd codes* re- 
quires, was acquitted. This was too 
much for the Burmese to endure, snd 
from that hour they set themselves 
sedulously to work for the purpose of 
embroiting us with the whole of India. 

Notwiwsttnding an act of good 
faith on our part, w delivering up of 
two fictitious emissaries, who, profess- 
ing to eome from the Court of Ava, 
were discovered to he impostors, the 
Bomcm appear to bve fully detcr- 
lainedy hi the year 1818, upon a for- 
mil JBiMimenceiiient of hostiiitiei. The 
HP dr the Rajah of Ramere acoord- 
jig^aiTivcd at Chittagong, desiring to 
^ymiMsd to Calcutta, tidt he might de- 


liver into the hamla of the Govemoru 
General a letter which hia father, ac- 
cording to hia aaaertion, had written 
at the express command of the King 
of Ava. Of that letter an authenti- 
cated copy was delivered to Mr I’le* 
chell, and it was fbund to contain in 
sttbatance the following declaration : 

The countries of Chittagong and 
Dacca, Moorshedabad and Caaaimba- 
aar, do not belong to India. Those 
countries are ours. The British go- 
vernment is faithless; tliis was not 
formerly the case. It is not your right 
to receive the revenues of those coun- 
tries ; it is proper that you should 
pay the revenue of thow countries 
to us. If you do not pay it, we will 
destroy your country." Such a coin- 
munkration amounted, in point of 
fact, to a declaration of war. But 
I.onl Hastings, by affin^ting to believe 
the document a forgery, ** evaded," as 
he says himself, ** the necessity of no- 
ticing an insolent stq>, foreseeing tliat 
his Burmese Majesty would be tho- 
roughly glad of the excuse to remain 
quiet, when he learned that his secret 
allies had been subdued." The secret 
allies here spoken of were the Mahrat- 
tas and other sutes, wiili whom, in 
consequence of Burmiwe plotting, we 
had been involved ; but, before the 
Burmese could take the fic^hl, they 
were all overthrown, ami Ixtrd Has- 
tings s expectation proved well ground- 
ed. 

Such was the state of afikirs be- 
tween the Kiiglisik government and 
the government ot' Ava, during a long 
series of years ; and though the ma- 
nagement' of able politicians, and a 
happy concurrence of cvnits, succeod- 
fxi in delaying the rupture from one 
year to another, it must have been 
evident to all men of coniiium obser- 
vation, that a rupture would occur 
sooner or ItUT. It did occur, and at 
a moment when we were but too little 
prepared for it. Here then is the 
error with which, in our jutlgment, 
liord Amherst and the local govern- 
ment are justly chargeable. Knowing, 
as they could not but know, the hoslile 
feeling towards the Endiah, whkti 
existeti on the part of the Burmear, 
they ought to have made eva 7 prepa- 
ration for war, even whilst pro- 
fessed not to look ftir it; and above 
all, a plan of operationa, leaa haxard- 
ous and not Im cfikcinal, than that 
actually followed up, ought to Jiavr 
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been defiled. Bui the attention of onr 
rolen wai otherwiie emnlof ed ; and 
when at lait they found tnenudfea 
under the neoeiiity of uking npanni, 
they did 10, witli a capital expoeed and 
open to an inroad on the part of the 
enemy, which waa not made, onlv be» 
cauie they could not dream ox the 
pmble aucceas of euch an underta- 
king. 

Of the campaigni of the British 
anny, which, under Uie command of 
Major»General Sir Archibald Camp* 
licll, invadetl the fiunncsc country, 
ami compelled the Burmoec mcmarra 
to si^ a treaty of peace within three 
days march of nisown capital, we have, 
in the work now before u^, im apiriteil 
and lively a narrative as hu proceed* 
iti from the jicn of any military wriUT 
of the day. Major Stiodgrasa has ex* 
pressed himself easily and naturally, 
ilc has told his tale like a gCTitkman 
and a soldier ; and we arc fret to con* 
feah, tliat he hu given to the hhtory 
of tile Burmese war a degree of iiite* 
rehi, of which, till we read hia volume, 
wc hardly bclicveil it to be capable. 
Nor is this all. Filling an imfionant 
situation near the commander-in-chief, 
the Major liu been enabled to convey 
a mass of information respfTtitig the 
general plans and arruiigemenis of the 
war, which few, besides iiiinsidf, would 
have bad the incuns to convey. We 
cannot py him a higher cotnpliintnt, 
nor one or which he is more worthy, 
than by taking his narrative as our 
text-lNJok, in the brief ouiliiie that we 
intend to draw out of the optruiioiis 
of the force, which, in the language of 
Napoleon Buonaparte, may be tenned 
“ The army of Rangoon and Ava.'’ 

All the world knows, tlvat in conse* 
quence of certain insolent proccedinga 
on the part of the Burmese, particu* 
larly in the unjustifiable arrest of a few 
F'uropean and American missionaries 
resident in the country, as well as the 
occupation of a district lying within 
the line of our possessions, it wu de- 
termined, in the year to declare 
war ^inst tliein. It wu further dc* 
terminetl, not to wait till a Burmese 
army should penetrate into the frontier 
provinces, but to fit out an expedition 
m the subjugation of Rangoon, the 
principal sea-port in the Burman em- 
pire. For this purpose, a force of five 
or six thousand men, from tlic Bengal 
and Madru Presidencies, aascmblcil at 
Port i'oriiwallis, in the Great Anda* 
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man Iritnd, and, under tho eommand 
of Mgjor-Genenl Sir Archibald Cam^ 
bell, set sail on the fourth of Maj for 
their point of destination. 

The capture of Rangoon wu effisefo 
ed without any other opposition thaa 
a short and iu-directed fire from a 
battery facing the river; and the 
troops landing found themselves in 
possession of a deserted town, corn* 
|i08<*d of miserable wooden buts. All 
the inhabitants had fled on their ap- 
proach ; all supplies of provisions and 
stores had been rcmoveil ; indeed, the 
only important result of the business, 
was the releast* of a number of foreign 
prisDiiers, whom the governor, as soon 
us he beard of the approaching expe- 
dition, had doomed to death. 

It ia worthy of observation, that 
the British army si*t out upon its pre- 
sent underuking tuully unprovided 
with all means of advancing beyond 
Rangoon, either by land or water. 
There were no draft cattle, no wag- 
gons, no boats, the stores were of toe 
most scanty kind— in fact, it seems aa 
if the government had calculated upon 
nothing farther than the seixure of 
this solitary sea-port, in the anticipa- 
tion, that the instant its fall became 
known, his Golden-footed Majesty 
w'onid sue for peace. If such were 
really the sentiments of those at the 
head of affairs, never did any Si*t of 
men more remarkably mistake the na- 
ture of the pt'opl^iih whom they 
were embroiled, rte appearance of 
an invailing force within iiis territory, 
so far from intimidating, only excitM 
in the King of Ava a tenfold degree of 
indignation ; whiht such was the vigi- 
lance and activity of his officers, that, 
within 3 few weeks after its arrival, 
Uieanny found itself inclosed within a 
cordon of troopa, and shut up in a 
place desolate and barren. The hope 
which had been encouraged of assistance 
from tht: Tegum, wu found fritile ; 
and above all, the rainy season wu at 
hand. To speak plainly and to tho 
purpose — never was any military ex- 
pedition more rashly or improvidtendy 
embarked upon. That it ended not in 
an absolute defeat, is owing wholly to 
the skill of its commander, and to the 
valour and patience of the troops. The 
following is Major Snodgrass's account 
of the condition and prospects of' the 
army at this time. 

For many days after the disembark- 
ation (>l ilie troopA, a bofie was enter- 
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taiiMd tJi<it ebe aiilwlM(aiit«i couAdini; in 
th« iiivituticMW wid firowi'^M ut |irotec. 
tion tb«t were i-ircuJfiteil aUiut tlie caun- 
try* would return to tlieir bomea* nud 
afford souie proiipect of local supplies 
duriailP the time we were obviously diM>in- 
ed to remain stationary ; but the removal 
of the people from Uieir houses, was only 
the preliininary to a concerted plan of 
laying waste the country in our front, in 
the hope that starvuiiuii would speedily 
force the army to leave their shores — a 
system long steadily persevered in with a 
akin and unrelciiting indifferenec to the 
sufferings of the poor inhabitant*, ttmt 
too dearly marked to what extremes a 
Burmese government and its rhivfs were 
capable of proceeding in defence of thetr 
country. Every day's experience only 
increased our diaap{H)inf merit, and proved 
Iww little was known of the character of 
the ruiciori we had to deal witli. 

“ The enemy's troops and new^miaed 
levies were g^ually cuHerting in our 
finont fruoi all parts oi the kingdom ; a 
eordoii wus speedily fonned anmnd our 
cantonments, cupable. indeed, ot being 
forced at every point, but possessing, in 
a remarkable degree, all the <|ualiCtes re- 
quiiite lor harassing and wearing out tii 
tniitlesH exertions the stretigUi and ener- 
gies of European or Indian tniops. Hid 
from our view on every side in the darkties^i 
of a deep, and, to regular boiiit-s, iin pene- 
trable fore^t^far beyond which the inhabit 
tantsand all the cattle ut the Uuiigomi dis- 
trict had been driven, Uic liurnio'c chi» fs 
carried on their opt-ratioiis, and matu- 
red thi'ir future sebemes with vi^. lance, 
secrecy, and uclivity. Neither ruriiour 
nor intelhgi'nre ot wfiat vvas pasving 
n'ithiii hi^ po«.ts ever reached u,'i. Ueyotid 
the invisible line which circuniMTibcd our 
position, all was mystery or vag^ie eoct- 
jecture." 

the Brilish army arnvt-il at 
Rangoon, it hippcnni that the whofe 
c1is{K>sablc force of tlie Runnan empire 
was collfctcfl on the front iinrs of riiit- 
tagorig. Such, howw^ r, ivi n- the ex- 
ertions of the govenimtnt, and so wtdl 
dispfMcti wtre the jieoplc to secon.! 
the*-*: exert h>n'<, that on the l7r>.t .iJarin 
liiiiotmns ho»ln*sof armed niiii •‘tirted 
upon all s-idiH. Jt is the cuhtorri of 
the iJurmext*, luver, wh-'o they can Im* 
avoided, to face an ej.emy in th*^ field. 
They siocl.ade thcmselvcK with singu- 
lar skill arnl celerity, and thus fi.'rht to 
Advantage : ih.'y had hitherto fought 
only to conquer. But the apparent 
timidity of ihifir on j.ler.tternpteii thi m 
in some degice Vj dr ht' froin ihtlr 


ordinary course. They closed routul 
uur pickets every hour more ami more 
nearly ; and occasionally ventured to 
try the fortune of a nocturnal attack. 
To rid himself from this nuisance, 
as well as that lie might o|ieii a way 
for the inhabitants, if they should 
be so disposivl, to return to their 
homes, Sir i\rchih;dd Caiiiphell re- 
solved CO make a recognisance. With 
this design he put himself at the head 
ot four companies of EuruiK*ans, two 
tiekUpicces, and four hundred native 
infantry, and movixl upon die e nciny'K 
line. Wo shall transcribe tlie narra- 
tive of this first encuunitT betwtx-ii tlio 
hostile forces. 

** A lew minutes' march brought our 
advance guard in cuiituri wicli the Arst 
etorkade, erected upon the imthwAV by 
which the troops luivanced, with its 
shoulders thrown Uick into the jungle on 
cither liaiilu The work being still in- 
rompiele, little oppuMlion was insdi', the 
Buntiesi* retiiiui; tbruugh the wchhI, lU- 
ter di»eharging u few sliots. The roiuititi 
coiitiiming tn iid^aiice ulong a winding 
patliwuy, s»‘i*rfi‘ly admitting two nu n to 
march ubreu-i , at every opeiniig ot the 
jungle, pditich of the enemy were H’WI 
retiring f.Ji»wly in our fnmt . imd at rvciy 
turn of III * road, lireH»t-wor*»kS hhd hnl)* 
finished <st<M'k;ide)>, hastily uhanfl'iricd, 
proved ff.'s' m* early n ii*if was fteithei 
ancuMpari'it ruir provided for. After mu 
advanec uf five mile^, the road •‘ud Jertly 
entering some rice- fields intersected by 
a morals and rivulet, rendered pa^^tuldt. 
by a iong and narrow woocen bridiTf*, 
tlie enemy ua« here secn in Koine fi.af , 
attcmptiiii: :i (Mrina^iori, for the porjw*!- 
of defend 1 Mg the pu«isage; but the hre 
the two field.pie<e« cunipeiling tfiern t i 
abandon that iiuentinn, they ct)ntirm> 
tiieir retreat into the wood*. 

•• The \v»‘aiher, which bod ItitiicrtM 
liccn hue, iHiw thn^uli'Tied one ol tho^e 
storms which g*'«i’ral!y usher in tiu 
boutli-w'c»t iJion'-nori ; the ram began in 
fall in tuiiciitk. the guns i'OuUl be drag - 
ged no loithrr, and the native iidant , 
were in coii'-etpiciico left toguatn thou. , 
the General liuving ihteriiiined tn piiNh 
CH rapidly with the fnnr E'livipean coin- 
pafties, u% far as the plain ol Jna/.jar g, in 
the hope of iibt rifing vjtne <if tlie pi ttce- 
abl}Mii^pnf>ed inlnibiraiit* from their ic*. 
liiary do<.po(.i ; w’cil assured, that if mm*. 
ce*,‘.fii!, tfu jr re leaAc would Ins followid 
by tin* vib«equcnt de«ic!tion of their mule 
rrhit'nnnv, fur w'hosc Addity tln^y wero 
hold in pledge. Tfte mod, ognin cnti > - 
rng It , cont'imcil wmding thioii. h 
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it for upwards of a niUe» initU at loagtli 
the extensive plain of Joaaoaa^ opened 
in mir front. It appeared aliout four iniles 
in length, and nearly one in breadth; 
liouucJed on one Hank by a thick oon» 
tinui^l jungle, and on the other by a 
creek, tin* banks of wiiiHi were uIko co- 
vet ed with a bflt of bruhhwood. About 
H mile distant frurn where the roliiiitii 
ent«>rged from ttie iorest, and situated in 
H narrow gorge of the plain, flanked by 
u jiiiiple on either hand, and at no great 
dtstunee apart, HCo«)d the of 

Yaiighou anil Juas'Ctiiu: ; liehiml these 
viiliigOH appeared a e'uud of smoke, aa if 
proceeding from a eniicfiurn' o( jioople 
eookiiii:; and w« now eotiftdernly arili- 
eipatL'd the ptrn!iiii'f' of hnakiitg riirom:}i 
the cordon of annoynrice tliaf. had ho 
loiiff surroutided us. aiul of I'oemrittg tlie 
people of lluiigooii from tfieir btute of 
bondage. 

•* The storm sf ill coruirMn d with creat 
violence; hut, MUh the pTr>ji|*ei‘t <.f *»iw- 
plnymciic befoie them, the s<ddt(Ts cheer- 
fully inarched on, knee dicfi in water, 
through the nce-grouTids. 'f'hc enemy 
w.is uovi' seen m »-nch riinsidcrahte 
lK»rii< >, nuiMitg oM( fioin (l:e ri-ar of the 
\illiieer, a^ to leate no lUiiihi th.'ir the 
smoke we haU |Kr;(i;i<l pi >e«*edi'd from 
(lu ir encampin' n^ anii iitp'. an \'\t had 
sjippn-^ed, liOiii an a^-anihauv' uf IricndH. 
'1 hell gelier^lH, on horHvUit k, appt'nred 
busily ein]iIoved lurimiig tlicir nnm tor 
the defence of flic go»’gi, nr pas. 

S'»ge III our front ; while tin four Hn- 
ti-h cumjiaiiii'S conriinnd to udxance, 
by ccheiion of coiiijnnnrs upon a toree 
that ap]>euied to coiibi^t ol hot ies» 
rhiin from four tn fi>c Uiouvai.d itnoi. 
Our left dank, which led i losc in with 
the jungle, on iippronching the> !kn:cs, 
ohvrved that they w'crc defcmleiJ in front 
by two storkiidi^s, from which siniuts- 
and cries of I-agliee ! lakdicc !’* ;r,»me ' 
come!) aoon satisfied us that they were 
filled with men, confident in theniselvcs, 
and in the (irrengtli of their portion. 
They at once commenced a heavy fire 
upon the Icacliin? compartics, to which, 
from the wet state oi their muskets, our 
troops could, at first, make but little re- 
turn : not a moment was therefore lost 
in closing with their opponents; the 
right comiuiny being directed to hold its 
line on the plain in check, while the 
other three rushed forward with irreaist* 
iblc impetuosity to tlie works in front ; 
and as they were of a low description, 
not exceeding eight feet in height, soon 
forced their way into the interior, where 
the very numbers of the enemy creating 
disorder and confusion, proved tlieir fiiml 
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niln. The conflict CViat eniued wmlleree 
and sanguinary. The work having only 
one or two narrow ways of egress, the 
defendants, driven from the ramperti, 
soon became an unmanageable mass: 
and, rendered desperate by the diseluuges 
Of musketry that were now poured in 
among them, they, with spear or musket 
couched, and their heads lowered to a 
butting pohition, blindly charged upon 
the soldiers' bayonets ; for, until they bad 
Jong bubsefpiuutly been tauglit by severe 
retaliation to treat with miTcy those 
W'liom the fortune of war might place in 
thf ir power, tbe llurniese neither gave 
nor fXfiected rpiartCT, but continued 
fighting with the utmost fury long after 
ail hope of surccss or escape had erased 
to encourage them in rontinuing the con- 
flict ; nor did it remain optional with the 
soldier** to spare the lives of an enemy, 
from whose bnrhiirous and trencherous 
mode of w'arfare death alone afforded 
Mifety. The exprrinieut, indeed, walk 
often tried, but trirtl in vsin. Humanity 
might prompt a Driiish soldier to pass a 
fiillen (»r vanquiOied foe, but when be 
found his forlN'atanee repaid on all ocea- 
sionn by a i-iirfi. the iti^tiint that liiN back 
wait turned, seif -pre-ervation soon taught 
him the necesMty of other measures ; and 
It roTisecjueiit’y liappened, tls.'it otir first 
eneoiinters wiili the troops of Ava were 
saricuiiiary and ivToltirig, especially to 
soldier*, whom foeiing otid the customs of 
war alike tauglit to treat with kindness 
and forbearance those u horn their valour 
hud subdued. During the aitaek upon 
the two Stockades the enemy's general 
oil the plain made no movement to assist 
III their deh nee, either trusting with con- 
f.denct' to the garrisons he had left in 
them, or iHdicvmg that we had a much 
greater torct* kept purposely out of sight 
and masked by the jungle in our rear; 
bur !he instant our troops were seen in 
p(isse*i**icm of the work*!, the whole line, 
with a horrid yell, lu'gan to move to- 
wards IIS, until cheeked hy the company 
now extended in their front, and the ap- 
pearance of the troops which had carried 
ihi* «toekRdps also moving rapidly for- 
ward, and forming in readiness to receive 
their new opponents. Our killed and 
wounded were then carried from tlie 
field, wdien tbe enemy, not thinking pro- 
per to atuck, and the day drawing near 
its close, we commenc^ our march 
slowly, and unmolested, hack to quarters, 
leaving four hundred of ths ensmy dead 
on the field*'* 

This brilliant affair prcMluccxl no 
other cilcct upon the Burmese, than to 
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iiidueeihem to trjrKowlkrthej might 
be oble by negotiation to gain time. 
Then arrived at Rangoon a few daye 
after the action, two chiefs as commiii* 
lionefa, for the purpose, aa it was given 
out, of bringing matters to an amicaUe 
isBue. The behaviour of these men 
was not such as to induce the English 
eommander to place any coniidcnce in 
their professions, — more especially as 
the arm;|r was known to be busily em« 
ployed in fortifying its position at 
Kemmendine, a place situated up the 
river, and only three miles distant from 
Rangoon. They consented, indeed, 
to carry back a statement of the de« 
mands of the English guvernincnt, 
but they took their de|karture with an 
air rather of dctiaiioc than concilia* 
tion; and as nothing more was lieard of 
them. Sir Archibald determined, with 
as little delay as possible, to bring 
the enemy to a general ciigagemcnt. 

The position of Kemnien^ne was, 
however, so formidable, that any at- 
tempt to carry it bv a couj^if-matn 
must have been maae with much ha* 
sard. .Sir Archibald Campbell gave 
orders to assail it bv bombardment 
This method of attack, rendmtl <!ou* 
bly alarming, inasimich as the Bur* 
mese had never before witnessed any* 
thing of the kind, was attended with 
complete success. The column orderHl 
out for the assault gained the interior 
d the works without loss, and just in 
time to see the rear of the garrison 
<]uit it But the victory was produc- 
tive of no farther count i^uences, than 
that it enabled the oonqucfrori to spend 
some days of quiet in their old quar- 
ters. 

In the meanwhile, SykiaWongee 
(third minister of state,) arrived in 
the Burmese camp with numerous re- 
inforoeroents, beating {lositive injunc- 
tions from his sovereign to drive the 
rebel strangers'' into the sea. He ac- 
cortllngly liaaardeil an attack u}k>u the 
British Unes, which, as a niditer of 
course, utterly failctl. The failure 
was followed by the recall of the un- 
fortunate cornmauder, and the durec- 
tioti of the unny was comuiittrtl to a 
senior ofRcer, by name Sooniba Won- 
gee. 

Soomba, conscious^ bow incapable 
bii troops were of a&ng oBensively 
ammt the invaders, coiitentetl him- 

3 ?*V**R. • •trong position, 

?®®^®^fyl»g it with the utmost care, 
tf Knmmeroot, aliout a mile above 


Xcininendine. The |H>sitton was well 
diosen, and the Burmese appear to 
Imvo reposed grat confidence, Mb in 
it and in the military talents d* thdr 
new leader ; but os it so far command- 
ed the anchorage as to endanger the 
shipping, which became expoUd to 
fire-rafts and other destructive en- 
gines, Boated down witli the stream, 
Sir Archibald Campbell determined 
to attack it. With thU view, a squa- 
dron, consisting of a brig and some of 
till* Coiiqiany s cruisers, were directed 
to brvdch the stockade from the river, 
whilst the column held itself in readi- 
ness to storm as soon as the bnwdt 
should U' declared practicable. And 
they succeeded as could \^c wiihid. 
The lines were carried; tin* enemy 
routed with terrible slaughter, and 
Wongee killed. This was the last 
important operation which occurred 
up to che>[^Dd of August. The enemy 
no longer ventured to show themselves 
in force near our cantonments, nor 
were our troops harassed by any more 
vi'xatious and unprofitable battles. A 
detaclnnent was indeed dispatchtd for 
the reduction of his Bunuaii Majes- 
ty *8 iniiritimc |H>ssesKion« to the easU 
wrard, which provi*<l piTft*ctly succt'ss- 
ful ; hut the main army rested (as far 
as that tinrtn may be use*!,) for s<*Tera} 
we* ks in their cjusrtm at Haiigoon, 
undisturbed by anything more serious 
than a few affairs of |K)sU. WJiilst 
our BoldiiTs were thus refioaing, llicre 
arrived, to direct the movements of 
the Barman force, the Princes of 
Tonghoo and Sarrawuddy, brothers 
to we King, with a troop of Astro- 
iMen and a corps of liivulnmblci. 
liicse gave so much courage to the 
dispirited levies, that a second at- 
tack u|>on the British lines was deter- 
mined u|)on ; and at midnight, on the 
30th of August, the Invuliierabhfs 
diiiperately assaulted a great Pagoda, 
which formed the key of our poftiuon. 
I’he assault was repulstd with a tre- 
mendous loss, and the hivuliierablra 
no longer ventured to exhibit those 
feats of hardihood and personal cou* 
r^c, by which, for some weeks pre- 
vious, they had contrived to annoy the 
British outposts. 

So many diaatteni having be&Uen 
his anna in thisouartor, the Burmeae 
Monarch was inuaced lo recall fiwm 
A rrMn, Maha Batuloola, a chief more 
diiUngnishoii for militaiY prowess than 
any in his servict*, and who, at the 
12 
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licail tit'tliirty ihousaiid inc^n, hail hctti 
a|i|K>intccl to carry the war up Ui the 
isates of Calcutta. Jlamliiola retumcil, 
full of that cimtidcnce which succckh 
never faijs to prutlucr, and he brought 
with him u coriMi which had triumjih- 
ed over a Hritihh diviMon — weak, in- 
d< id, ill point of numbers, hut still 
Ibiiii^li. 'J’hc name of this chief in- 
sjiiM*! till* Jhinutsewiih frcsli reso- 
liniori. Jiiunt'iise nuiuhe'.'s of men 
Hock' d to his Ktiuidani troin ui] part^k, 
and hr rstahlishcd liii hcMd-quarters 
at J)un»Kd>. w , from which place it was 
uinh riftMid that he woiihl not move 
to join the adviiiu'id le\ie:i liofore the 
month (d NoviinlM'r. 

“ ill the iiieiifitiiiie,** Siiyn Major Snod- 
**ttit‘ troo[ts at Itmt^'ooii weie nut 
idie, nor did the lirifi'»h cuininander allow 
the i*nrrii3‘ an}’ time fo rcr»»viT from fi*e 
iinprc'ssioi) rliaf liud tu^ ti made, and the 
pdiitc that prevuilcd amnn^ them. No 
Opjffirtuitity was lust of Htraclkim; rvtry 
asjiuilaMe point they oci'ijpied. 'Muir 
h'orkarlf-^ Hp'tn the Daila tiver, and those 
ujnm tile Paiilanir hruiieh, or principal 
pas»aj;c niio the li raw adrU*, were ati<i<'ked 
uni earned wnh lew Crfimiries on our 
part, while the eiieniy, in hoJIi iiisLiiieesf, 
Mirtered vv* lely, woh the udditionai lu^s 
of many pu res «if artiliery. 

** The ram** eunriioied during the \i hole 
moTitJi ot Septeinlici, and sreknea* had 
arrived at ati Mluirnciir heii;ht. An cpt- 
deiiiie h\er. who h pn vuilcd idi owr In* 
dia, nude itt* uppi'iranre umorii: the 
troops wliieli, alriiifiicn til lev\ instances 
rd u tiitii! tenihMiey. hit ml tiiosr wlonn it 
atiurken in a il 'plHialde *i'are of W iMkness 
iirid fe'cunip.oot d h) era nips and 

pHOih in the hiiihs, Mi-ii disehar,;ed trMiii 
tile hoHpituts Wile Ioiil; tii rei^aiuour theii 
Kliencfh, find tou firkpicnr!) d »ii 

pi iie> apples, limes and olher (niilN with 
which the woods ahoiit Iwo^oon iihuiifid, 
hiingiiig on dvM»iitct 3 % winch, in their 
exhaiist4*d atalc, gencruily tenninalcd iii 
dea*f». 

“ The incevcHut rains, witli sfv* rc and 
indiApeiisHhtcduti’f nodonni mldcd to the 
sii'kiicss ; and iilthoii.rh (he clnnate is 
(lerhups as htvoiiralue fej Ciiropeaii^ as 
that of anv pun of mir eu.Hterii posaes- 
hioTis tVey. in fiiirriciitur, atifTered fiiu<pC 
fkcverely, dying i/, great niinil>er> daily. 

Oiir fiitiiatioii at this time was indeed 
truly melancholy ; even those who atrll 
coiititiued to do their duty, einaemted and 
reduced, rtnild W'ith dirtieniry crasvl uhoiit. 
The hoapit.iiii crowdi'd, and, wirli all the 
care and attentfufi oC a luinierons and 
crperieiiced medical siafi, the sick tor 
inuiiy montfiN ctinimiieu to iiirresiNtf, un- 
til M'iireely three tlionsawd duty huluicr^ 

Vor.XXI. 
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weie h fi to guani the llnca* Floating 
hoapitaJm were estuhlislied at tfie mooHi 
ftC the river, bread waa fumitdied in aof- 
6cient qimntiiieo, but nothing except 
change of BeaAoii or of climate ieemad 
likely to restore the sulfeiera to health. 

** Mergui and Tavoy, (tdaces captured 
by the detachment above referred to,) 
now in our possession, and reprcHentcd 
by the medical men who visited them an 
fiuwscssing every requi**itc advantage, 
wcic accordingly fixed on uv coiivulesi'cnt 
srHitori*. T<> these places iiiniihers were 
Huhsi'ipicnrly sent, arid the result fully 
jii>titied the nio«t rejiigtiiiie cxpertatidtis 
that were formed. Men who had for 
month* ri'iiKiincd in a most debilifated 
at life at Uaiigomi, rapidly recovered on 
fiirivintr at Mergiii, and were soon rcsto- 
red 111 full health and vigour to their du- 

Xotunth&tandii'ig these' misfortuiu's. 
(vciirrai Caiiip>x,‘ll actively employcul 
hinijcclf ill reducing all those provinces, 
or districts, of the Ibiniiesc; empire, 
which could in any way he assailcst by 
i)i»» st a. A division of the army was 
dispati^hcd as far as Martaban ustlf, 
that is tosay. oneiiuii(lrt*il miles from 
lt.i!iuo<iii ; and this was captiirciK V'ck, 
siioatiil to the castw’anl, bi ‘tween 
.Maria hail ami 'Javoy, shared the same 
fait‘. Vtt Ids MiiniiBii .Majesty mani* 
fluted no s\*iii|’tonis of' broken conti* 
delicts and it lHH*.inie evident that avi 
adsance must take place at all haK-'irds 
on the return of the dry season. To 
eiiahle tlicanny to Liki the field with 
I fUct, every rxiTtiiin waii made w^hich 
It was |>^^^^i^lIc• for the Indian govern- 
ment to use. Five hundred Aliigh 
iMMtiincn were nrdcml round from 
( liinagoiig, m*d employed in pnpa- 
iHig Inuis fur riser 'service. A reiii- 
hirceimnt of two ilritisli rcginicnta 
w MS hki w'isc sirnl out, as well as several 
haitahotiR of native intantry ; a regi- 
iiiciii of cavalry, a troop of arttl- 
hry, and one of rockits. liut of all 
lht*sc, only the boattnen had arrived, 
when intelligeiKX' rcaclusl head «Hiar- 
terh. that the IhniKhHda, nt the Wad 
of sixty thousand svell ariricd anti 
well ct|nipp(sl cKildiers, was in full 
niiirch low.itdb Hangooii. I<e( it be ob- 
served that, though at this {lerioil tlie 
vaiTi’* hiitl wasod, the face of thocouci- 
tiy continued ao completely overflow- 
ed, chat no thought of moving before 
.luniiary was entei taineti bv die Bri- 
tish ixmnnunder, who, indeed, pn«- 
kommI not the means to move a siiigb* 
coinpauy. (fi ncrnU'.aiiiplM II, howeset, 
and his gallant folloWci';:>. pic|iartd, ax 
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well 06 they couhl^ to give the enemy 
a reception ; anil it was a warm one. 

Our limits will not p«Tmit us to de- 
tail at any length the series of opera- 
tions which oiTiirK'ii, betwern the 
first of December ami the end of that 
inontli. It is siiflicient to observt*, 
that, during seven diys, the enemy 
made re|>eate(1 and des, erite attempfs 
to force a]>assage thnuigh the Hritish 
lines, in all of which they WtTe re- 

{ lulseil with great flnughttr, and lliat, 
laving retreated to a tortilied positi«m 
at Kokem, they were there attacked 
in turn, and totally defeated. Out of 
the enormous army of sixty thousand 
men, with whiv li he o])eii» d the cam- 
paign, the Hiundoola cairied uilh hiiu 
liaidly twenty thousand back again to 
Donoohew, where lie was ]ierini tied to 
remain only till the prepaiafions lor 
tlie advance of lIu* inv.*ders wt re com- 
plete. 

The consequences <if these vietoricH 
were liiplily favourable to the Jlntish 
army. V’aiit uniliiintles of the coun- 
try-people, ami inhabitants of the city, 
relieved from the presence of their 
armed rulers, returned to tlK'ir houses, 
and a regular inurket for the sale t'f 
provisions and other necessaries w.is 
opened. The native boatmen were, 
moreover, prevailed upon to Ht up ca- 
noes and barges for the eonvevnnce of 
slaves, and even to undertake tlicir n i- 
vigation ; «'«nd though such means of 
transport w ould have availtd hut lit- 
tle, liad not tile !• -lie:- expected *«upplies 
nrrivtd from liongal and iSludra^, 
they nevcrthcJe''s increased the r«*- 
sonrci's now ]»lacid at the (loiierars 
Cfimmaiid. It wa*; accordingly dctir- 
inincd to open the canipaign on the 
tenth of I'cbruary, wliich, it was fully 
anticipated, w'ov.ld not close till the 
Jjriti.^h flag should 1.'’ hoisted, at all 
c\cnis. upon the ramparts of Piomc. 

Tltcrc were two ]i\'in8 of operations 
now before Sir Archibald Catop- 
bell, from which it hcho\cd him to 
choose, f'ither ho inight advance at 
once upon the cajut il, pa.^sing through 
Pegu and 'J'onghoo, turning the ene- 
my’s positions on the Irraw’ady, and 
taking him unprepared u])on a new 
line of attack ; or, keeping close to the 
river, he might move on with both 
a land and water column, by a more 
circuitous route, indeed, but by one 
which kept open his own cominuni- 
cationa^ and secured a conslaixt supply 
of provisions to his troops. The for- 
Ikier plan would haw been tlic best, 
had it been prudent to rely tipon the 


Hiamese, who, thnugli profcRsing hos- 
tility towards the Bunnan stave, still 
played a game of deep and cautious 
policy. As matters actually stood, 
the latter could alone be recommend- 
ed. and Sir Archibald adopted it : 
This order of march cannot be more 
clearly or more concisely given, than 
ill the words of our author. 

“ TJie laiul roliinin, under the imire- 
diatc command of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, could not, for want of transport, he 
in any way iiicreiised Iwyoiid thirteen 
hundred Kuropean iiifsiTitry, a thousand 
S^'poys, two hrpiadroiis ot dnipooiis, n 
troop of horse artillery, and a rocket- 
troop; and even for this small force oui 
carringe only sutliceil for the conveyance 
of from twelve to Artecii days* proviMons, 
and then mily by the sacrifice of every 
cuiiifort which incii and oflicers u«tiatly 
enjoy, and, to a certain extent, in sii(‘h 
a climate, positively recpiire. This co- 
lumn W'as to move in a direction parallel 
to the I. ’.tin rivei, drivini.' the enemy 
from all his posts upon tleit branch, and 
to join the Irniwady at the nearest ac- 
cessible point, for the piir|>osi* ol co-ope- 
rating V irh the iimiine coliiiiin proceed- 
ing lip the ehaiirie), in driviio; 

tlie Briiidoohi from Doriuuhew, slionld 
its aid for that purpo*^!' be required ; and 
to keep up their supplies, a fleer ol C4Uii- 
missiuiat canues, under an olheer of the 
navy, wai to Heeoiii;)ui>y the column as 
lih;h lip the Lain riiir as the depth «d 
water would pennit. The point u]>on 
wliirh the column would join tJic Iria- 
wady, ill a eountrv so httie known, roiilti 
not be ii\ed. The island lonoed by the 
l.uiii and i’arilang riveis, was represent 
ed ns a wildernc.ss of impiiKsiible jungle, 
but across which, it was said, the Curiar-.s, 
hy Ikindoola's order, had cut a putli, |i>i 
the sake ot rommiinirution from .lleoit- 
daga, ou tlie Lam river, to the Itrawndy 
ofqiosite to Doiioohcw', by which, aliouhl 
it prove cornet, it was inicndcd the 
cuhimn should advruiee; b«L by iniieh 
the most certain route, and in many rt 
spcctsthc most eligible, led to Sarrawiifi, 
on the great river, about sixty miles above 
Donoobew. 

“ The marine column, which was 
placed under the orders- of ISricnriicr-Cr- 
r th! (’otti>n, ronsisfrd of eight hundred 
Kuropcan infantTV, ii Rmtill batliilioii of 
S«*poy«‘, anil a powerful tiairi of artillery. 
These W'cre cm harked in the flotilla, coii- 
iisting of sixty boats, some carrying tW'O, 
and all of them one, piece of ortilleiy, 
twelve and twenty- four pound carroii:ide.<, 
and commandcfl by Captain Alexander 
of his Mnjesty'f navy, escorted by the 
boats of the men-of-wnr lying at Itaii- 
goon, containing upwards of one hundred 
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15riti^ll seamen. Tliis force was directed 
to pfiss lip tile Pjiilang river to tl>e 
Irrawudy, and, drivinfj^ tlie enemy from 
his stockades at Panlang, to push on» 
with all possible expedition, to Donoo- 
Ik*w. Another force (the naval part un- 
der Captain hlarryatf ILK., in liis ma- 
jesty's sloop lianie,} and the troops, con- 
histiii); of tlie tliirteenth British re^^i- 
ment,aiid thetwelfih Madras native infan- 
try, cornmiinded by .Major Siile, was em- 
barked in truii^purts for Bassciii ; after 
reducing ^i hicii, it was expected sulKcient 
land carriage miulit be obtained in the 
district to enable tliom to push on to 
Donuobew, and form a junction w'ith 
the water coliiniii, or to Ilcwzedali^ 
where they would open a communication 
with the land division, and both places 
were believed to be within fifty miles of 
Bassein." 

Sucli was till' plan arranged for a 
regular invasion of the Ihirino.se ciii- 
jiire. The difficulties enoouiitered and 
ovi rcoine in the prosecution of it find 
no j»arallel in the history of eastern 
Wtarfare. No clt[iliants or camels, 
Io.iiic(l with tints or titld oipiipage; 
no hordts of suth-rs or other mini- 
sters of luMiry followed the little co- 
lumn which set out on the lltli of 
Fehnifiry on its perilous march. On 
the contrary, the troops travelled (lu- 
ring more* tlnni siv w*erk.s through a 
(*ountry laid wa«ft<* and desolate. The 
orilv covering against tla* dews of the 
night Were their blankets; and for 
provisions they dojanded wliolly on 
their own stores. Nor was it thus 
alone that ihcir progriss was imiw- 
ded. Having jK'iietratid to within a 
short distil nci- of rroine, they were 
compelled, by the di«agreeable intelli- 
gence of the failure of the attack made 
by the water-column upon Donoobcw, 
lo retrace their steps, and to push for 
tliar important |)ost. 'Fo arrive there, 
it was necessary to cross the Irrawa- 
dy, a river nearly eigiit hundred yards 
in width, by the aid of a few little 
boats, and in the face of a stockaded 
corps of Burmese. But the judicious 
inanogeuicnt of the leader, and the 
gallantry and perseverance of the men, 
sunnounted every obstacle, and on the 
25th of March the land and water co- 
lumns united before tlie entrench- 
ments at Donoobew. 

Major Snodgrass's account of the 
o|ieratiotis for the reduction of this 
stockade, is as spirited and interesting 
as any part of his narrative ; but we 
cannot afliirtl i^pace to quote it ; in- 
deed wc must hurry, nowever strong- 


ly disposed to the contrary, over the 
remainder of the volume. The stock- 
ade was carried, the Bandoola himself 
being killed by tlic bursting of a shell, 
and the road to Prorac lay ojicn. A 
variety of means W'ere, indecci, adopt- 
ed to delay the advance of the British 
army, sornetinies by {lerfidious profio- 
suls to make peace, at other times by 
the cireulatJon fd’ I’xaggcTateil ru- 
mours of war ; but all equally failed. 
Prome was occupied ; and several 
places in advance having been cleared 
of tlie enemy, the whole force j)as<=icd 
the rainy season very agreeably in that 
city. 

But tlie King of Ava was not yet 
sufficiently humbled. Kxertions the 
most gigantic to raise and equip new 
levies w'cre made, and with ho ituicIi 
success, that as the season of active 
operations approached, a di'^posable 
force of no fewer than seventy thou- 
sand men took po*;! between our co- 
lumns and the capital. It was com- 
post'd, likewise, to a great extent, of 
warlike hordts, who had ncytr met 
nor bu n ovenlnowii by Kuropcans; 
and in full confidence of its eflcctive- 
iiess, a )>ropONal to treat, as if on equal 
tenns, came from the Burman court. 
But the iiegnliation ended in nothing, 
and hostilitieB recommenced. 

The first exploit wliich marked ihc 
opening of the new^ campaign, was the 
total oviTtbrovr, in detail, of the 
mighty mass on which all the hopes 
of the King of Ava wi re supposeil to 
de]>ciid. it was attacked by divisions, 
and dispersed. This great victory was 
followed by an immediate advance 
Upon Ava ; and the British army had 
peiictr.ne.1 as far as Ali'lloone, where 
the reii’iains of the Burmese forces 
were s>tockad»‘d, when its farther pro- 
gress was anested by urgent iiitrea- 
tics for j^caec. These \»i're offered 
with so much apparent sincerity, that 
Sir Archibald Oainph* 11 was imlueed 
to lisU-n to them, and commissioners 
from the two powers actually iiu't in a 
barge moored for the purpose, in the 
middlo of the river. But though the 
cotiimisbionera readily came to terms, 
and a period was fixed at which the 
royal confirmation might confidently 
he expected, events proved that even 
now the enemy had not learned to act 
with sincerity. No eonfirmation ar- 
rived : and though every cflbrt was 
made to obtain a prolongation of the 
truce, (k'lieral Campbell Tdiy wisely 
Fi’Aiscd to prolong it, except upon lUc 
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condtCIo)]. He required that the works 
at Melloone should be abandoued ; 
and this being rejected, orders were 
issued for the renewal of hostilities. 
At eleven o'clock in the morning of 
the 19th of January, twcuty-dght 
pieces of cannon from the Britisli 
tixicB accordingly o^tened upon the 
stockade. The range was not distant, 
and the fire was so smartly kept up, 
that in a couple of hours the troops 
made ready for the assault ; and though 
some few unavoidable deviations from 
the plan occurred, the valour of the 
assailants proved ctmipletely sueecss- 
ful- The enemy were routed with a 
severe loss, leaving all their guns, 
stores, provisions, and a considerable 
treasure to the conquerors. The fol- 
lowing anmlotc will, we think, bring 
a smile upon tlic I'nimtenances of our 
readers — the iiaVrcte of the Wongec is 
capital. 

“ Memiaboo end his beaten army re- 
tired from the scone of their disasters 
with all possililc haste, and the British 
commander prepared to follow hint up 
without delay ; before, however, com- 
mencing his march, he dispatched a mes- 
senger with the unratitled treaty (which 
our troops found within the lines in the 
very same state in which it had passed 
into the hands of the Uurrnese commi*'- 
siouern) to the Kee Wongee, as well to 
show ibe Burmese chiefs that their per- 
fidy was discovered, as to gi^’c them the 
means of still performing cliCMr enguge- 
ineuts ; but merely telling the latter, in 
his note, that in the hurry of departure 
from Melloone he had forgotten a docu- 
ment, which he might now find more 
useful and acceptable to Ins goveniment 
than they hud a f • w Hnyft jirevioubly con- 
sidered it. Tike 'VVoTigce and his colJcHgiie 
politely returned tlieir best thanks lor 
the paj>er, but observed, that the wuiie 
hurry which had caused the loss of the 
treaty bad compelled ihc'm to leave be- 
hind a large sum of money, which they 
nlsti much regretted, and which they 
wcic sure the liritibli general only waited 
an opportunity of returning.'* 

Tt was now’ apparent that nothing 
short of the fall of the capikil would 
bring the Buriiieso goveruiiieiit to its 
Reuses ; and on the 2.>th of January 
the army began its march for the pur- 
l>osc of reducing it. Another attempt 
w'as indeed made to delude Sir Archi- 
liald (Jurnpbcll into tin; bt-licf that his 
Burman Majesty desired jkcace ; but 
though an Atm rlcaii uiissioimry and a 
Briti^ aurg^'on were tiu innocciit in- 
fitruments employid, it fjiLcd of suc- 
cess. The geiu'tal wa£ \>l 1I a wait 
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that another force was assembling 
under tlie command of a savage war- 
rior styled Nee-Woon- Breen, in order 
to dispute with him the possession of 
Ava ; atul he knew his adversary too 
well not to feel satisfied, that as long 
as he could keep an army in the field 
he would treat only to deceive. Thu 
column accordingly moveil on, and on 
the «th of February arrived at Pa- 
galim-mew, w'hcrc from sixteen to 
twenty tliousand men were drawn up 
to oppose it. 

The enemy, whose order of battle 
was a crescent, were charged by the 
whole w'eiglit of the British line in the 
centre. It was instantly broken, and 
the separatiMl wings found Nome diffi- 
culty in falling back uj»on a chain of 
redoubts which hud been prepared as 
a second line. IJitber Wing followutl 
u]k witli the usual alacrity of Fnglish 
sohlicrK, the Burmese suffered a total 
defcat,andthcunfortunateNee-Wonn- 
llrcen escaped only to Ik? put to a cruel 
death by bis incensvil monarch. This 
wras the last action of the war. I'lie 
King of Ava, satisrted at length that 
tlie valour of the invading army was 
not to be resisted, submitted to the 
terms wliich had been on so many pre- 
\ious occasions offeitd to him, and 
w hich he bad so repeatedly rejected ; 
and the preliminarie?» of peace were 
signed and ratified, tlie ]>ri-;oners re- 
stored, and the first instalment of the 
comj’ensation-inoney paid, when the 
head of the coliiinn was distant not 
more than forty-five mih-B from Ava. 
1'hus gloriously terininatefl a conte.st, 
than which British Itnlia lias not fur 
many years been involved in one more 
artluous or protracted, and to which, 
it must bu confessed, that at one 
puriotl, a very diftereiit ti'rininutioti 
might have bt en fairly expected. 

We have already spoken our mind 
NO freely concerning the plan and pro- 
secution of the Burmt'se war, that we 
arc unwilling to waste time by revert- 
ing at length to the subject. We can- 
not, hoivever, lay aside this ziiterest- 
ing narrative without remarking, that 
it lias seldom fallen to like lot of a 
British army to take the field under 
circumstances so unfavourable as those 
which surrounded Sir Archibald 
Oampbc'll and bis gallant followers 
throughout these campaigns. Tlicy 
were flurried into a hostile country, 
without supplies, without the moatia 
of IransporL, few iu number, and at 
the most sickly siason of the year. 
They found all tlie iuforiuatiun on 
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which they hail been tauglit to rely* 
abnolutely false ; all the prcwpects 
which they had been taught to en- 
courage^ absolutely unfounded. They 
were beset by difficulties on whose 
occurrence they had never calculatc<l ; 
and tlic support to which they hail 
been instructed to look utterly failed 
tliem. The enemy to whom tlicy 
were opposcsl was not oidy brave but 
skilful ; he fought against them not 
with the sword alone, but witli fa- 
mine. Their route lay over districts 
deserted by their inhai)itants, and 
swept of every article in any way cal- 
culated to prove of uwf to the inva- 
ders ; their convoys were harassed ; 
their outjiosts continually assailed — 
i»ven victory hnmglit with it no otluT 
advantjige than the dt^gree of confi- 
denct! and stdf-satisfaction which it 
prmliiced. Fresh urinit‘s, more and 
more numerous, rose upon I lie ruins 
of those wliii'li liad been routed ; and 
one formidable ]iusiuoii was carried, 
only that a way iniglit he oiiened for 
tile attack of another. Nothing short 
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of the moat detemined courage^ god 
the most judicious minagement of 
very inadequate means^, could have 
brought about so splendid a result. 

Whether the peace will be perma- 
nent or not, remains to be proved ; but 
let this be os it may, his Golden-foot- 
ed Mujesty has doubtless received a 
lesson whicli he will not readily for- 
got. Major Snodgrass appears to tliink 
that the pride of Ava is numbled ; he 
represents our acquisitions likewise as 
being of the fir^it importance. It is 
not fur us to contend with a gentle- 
man wlutsc information is, no doubt, 
a great deal more accurate than our 
own ; hut we honestly confess that wc 
are doubtful on both points. On one 
lit ad, however, we can have no doubt, 
namely, tliat our author's volume will 
be universally read, with the inte- 
rest and fratisfaclion which it is calcu- 
lated to produce ; and w*e accordingly 
recoin mend it as one of the most de- 
lightful military narratives which has 
appeared iu these times. 
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1 .ALLLUY or Tils GSUMAN rilOSC ( l.ASSICS. 
liY Tlir. r:NG1]$tl Oril'M«LATLU« 

No. III.— Kant. 

1 I AKh it for planted that every {person of education W'ill aeknowlcdge some 
intenst iu the personal hiMury of Iminaimel Kant. A great man, though iu 
.m uimopular path, must always be an object of liberal curiosity. To suppose 
.1 reac^r thoroughl) iiidiileretit to Kant, is to suppose him thoroughly uniiitcl- 
leetual ; and, tliirefore, though in reality he should hap\>en no/ to regard him 
with interest, u is one of the tietioiis of courtesy to preKume that he does. On 
this pnnei]de 1 make no a])ology to the reader for det lining him upon a short 
sketeh of Kant's lile and domestic habits, drawn from lilt' aiitiientic records of 
his friends and pupds. It is true, that, without any illiberality on the part of 
the public ui this country, the wurhs of Kant arc not regarded with the same 
interest whieh has gathered about his mime ; and this may he attributed to 
tliree causes — first, lolhe language in which they are written ; secondly, to the 
sup|>osed obscurity of the philosophy whicli they teach, whether intrinsic or 
line to Kfiiit's particular mode of expounding it ; thirdly, to the unpopularity of 
all s}K*eulHtive philosophy, no matter how treated, in a country where tho 
structure and leiuh»ncy of society impress upon the whole activities of the na- 
tion a (lirecrion exclusively practical. But, whatever may be the immediate 
fortunes of liis writings, no man of enlightened curiosity will regard the author 
himself without something of a profouiidor interest. Measured by one test of 
power, viz. by the number of books written ilirectly for or against himself, to 
say notlnng of those which he has indirectly modified, there is no philosrahic 
writer whatsoever, if we except Aristotle, who can protend to approach Kant 
in the extent of the influeiicc which he has exercised oyer the minds of men. 
Such bcung his claims upon our notice, I re[H?at that it is no more than a rea- 
sonable act of respect to the reader — to presume in him so much interest about 
Kant as will justify a sketch of his life. 

Immanuel Kant,^ the second of six children, was born at Kunigsberg, in 

* By the paternal side, the faniily of Kant was uf Scotch derivation ; and hence 
It h iliac the luune was writlen by Kant the father— C ant, that being a S(N>tch name, 
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PruHia, a city at tliat tima containing about B(ty tbonaand iiihabitanta, on the 
*4?^ of April 1794. HU parent! were people of humble rank^ and not rich 
even for their own atatioUf but able (wUhaome assistance from a near relative^ 
and a trifle in addition fiom a gentleman, who esteemed them for their piety 
and domestic virtues,) to give their son Immanuel a liberal education, lie 
was sent when a child to a charity school ; and, in the year 1732, removed to 
the Royal (or Frederician) Academy. Here he studied the (ireek and Latin 
classics, and formed an intimacy with one of his schoolfellows, David Ruhu« 
ken, (afterwards so well known to scholars under his Litiii naiin* of Ruhn- 
kenius,) which lasted until the death of the latter. In 1737, Kant lost his 
mother, a woman of excellent character, and of accomplish men is and know- 
ledge beyond her rank, who contributed to the future cniinciice of her illus- 
trious son by the direction which she gave to his youthful thoughts, and by 
the elevatfMl morals to which she traiiK*d him. Kant never spoke of her to the 
end of his life without the utmost tenderness, and acknowledgment of hU great 
obligations to her maternal cire. In 1740, at !Michacliiiaa, he entered the 
University of Kdnigsberg. In 17td, when about twenty- two years old, he 
printed his first work, upon a qui^tion partly niatheinatical and partly phi- 
losophic, viz. the valuation of living forces. Tlie question had been first mo- 
ved by Leibiiilz, in opposition to the Cartesians, and was here finally scttlMl, 
after having occupied most of the great mathematicians of Kuropo fur more 
than half a century. It was dedicated to the King of J’russiii, but never 
reached him — ^liaving, in fact, never lH*en published.* From thi.s lime until 
1770, he supported himself as a private tut*>r in different fanii1u*a, or by giving 
private lectures in Konigsberg, especially to military in» n on the art of forii- 
flcatioii. In 1770, he was ap|>oiuted to the C.hair of ^fatliematics, which he 
exchanged soon after for that of Logic and Metqdiysics. On this occasion, he 
delivered an inau^ral disputation — Afawfi Snr^ihilix atifuc Iriidhirihiiit 
Fomiii et PrincipUsl — which is remarkable fur cuntaiiiing the fjist germs of the 
Transcendental Philosophy. In 17 h 1, he published his great work, the Cri^ 
tik dcr Reinen Vertiun/l, or Invesiigaiion of the Pure On Febniiiry 

12, 1904, he died. 

These are the great epochs of Kant*s life. But his vvas a life remarkable not 
so much for its incidents, as for the purity and ])hilobophic dignity of its 
daily tenor ; and of this the best impression will )>c obtained from Wasianski's 
account of his last years, checked and .supported by the collateral testimonies 
of Jachmann, Rink, Burowski, and other biographers. see him here strug- 
gling with the misery of deeaying faculties, and with tlie pain, depression, 
and agitation of two different complaints, one affecting his stomach, and the 
other nis head; over all which tin* benignity and nobility of his mind arc sevn 
victoriously eminent to thclast. The principal defect of thisaiid all other niemuirs 
of Kant is, that they report too little of his conversation and opinions. And per- 
haps the reader will l)e dis{K>srd to compluiii, tliat some of tlie notices are too 
minute and circumstantial, so as to be at one time undignified, and at ano- 
ther unfeeling. As to the first ohjrction. it may be answered, that biographical 
gossip of this sort, and ungen rlemaiily scrutiny into a man's private life, tlioiigh 
not what a man of lionour would choose to w’rite, may l>e n‘ad without blame ; 
and, where a great man is the subject, sometimes with advantage. Witli re- 
a(iect to the other objection, 1 know not how to excuse ]Mr Wasianski for kneel- 
ing St Uie bed-side of bis dying friend, toreciird, with the accuracy of a short- 
hand reporter, the last flutter of liis pulse and the struggles of expiring na- 
ture, except by supposing that the idea of Kant, as a (Hirson brloiej'ing to all 
ages, in his mind transcended ami extinguished tlie ordinary rcKtraiiUs of 
human sensibility, and tliat, under this impression, he gave that to his sense 
of a public duty which, it may be hoped, he would willingly have declined on 
tlie impulse of his private aflections. 


and still to be found la Scotland. But Immanuel, tliongh he always clieridied his 
Scotcli de.ict‘Tit, subMttiitcd a A' for a C\ in order to adapt it better to (be analogies 
of tile German language. 

this circumstance we must attribute its Wing so little known amongst the 
pbilOsiMileA and matliematicians of foreign rounti*ics, and alM> the fact that D'Alcm- 
^rt, inrnoie philosophy w<ia miserably lielow his mathemaiics, many years afterwards 
still oontinued to repicseiit the dispute as a vubal one. 
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The Last Days of Kant. 


From the German of Waeiannki, 

My know]iHl(;c of Professor Kant 
began long befon* the iHrriod to whitfi 
this little memorial of him chiefly re- 
ftTs. In the year 1773, or 177i, I 
cannot exactly reiiicni))er which, I uU 
U'Jided his lectures. Afterwards, I 
acted as Ids amanuensis ; arid in that 
office was naturally brought iiiio a 
closer connexion with him than any 
otliur of his pupils ; so tbat^ withc»ut 
any request on iny part, he granteil me 
a general privilege of fret* admission to 
bis class-room. In 1 7S0 1 took orders, 
and withdrew in>se]f from all connex- 
ion with the university. I Mill conti- 
nued, however, to reside in Ktiiiigs- 
larg ; but wholly forgotten, or wholly 
unnoticed at least, by Kant. Ten years 
afterwards, (that is to say, in 17!»0,) 1 
met him hy aeeidenl at a ]»art) given 
on oicasioii of the iiiaviiai:e of <me of 
the ])rofessor,'<). At table, Kant (hstri- 
hiited his eoiiveisaiioii ami attt iitioiis 
pretty generally ; hut after the nuer- 
Lainmetit, wh< ii the eoiii])any hnike up 
into parties, lie eaint* and seate<l him- 
self very obligingly by Uiy side. I 
was at that time a florist — ini . imitetir, 
1 inean, fr4<m the passion 1 had for 
flowers ; upon leuinilig which, ho 
talked of my favouiiie fiursuit, and 
with very tx tensive iiiiormatiun. In 
ihehourm' of our cun vei nation, I was 
Riirpribcd to find that he was perfeeily 
acquainted with all the ciremii-tances 
of my situation. He remiiuictl me of 
our previous connexion ; i.\))reM«id his 
satisracliiiii at finding that 1 was h.qi- 
py ; and was so good ns todisirt* that, 
j f my engagenii fits allowed me, I would 
now .and tlien come and diiie with him. 
Soon after this, he rose to take his 
leave ; and, as our road lay t)\e same 
way, he proiKuad to me that 1 siiould 
accompany him home. I did so, and 
received an invitation fur the next 
week, with a geiitral invitation for 
every week after, and permisHion to 
iiniiie my own day. At first I was un- 
able to explain the distinction with 
winch Kant had treated me ; and I 
ronjictuied that some obliging friend 
had spoken of me in his hearing, some- 
what mure advantageously than I could 
pretend to deserve ; but more intimate 
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ex|icticncc has convinced me that he 
was in the habit of making continual 
inquiries after the welfare of bis former 

I iupils, and was be.irtily rejoined to 
lear of their prosperity. So that it ap- 
|)eari'd I was wrong in thinking he had 
forgotten me. 

This revival of iny intimacy with 
Professor Kant, coincided p<^etty near- 
ly, in jKiint of time, with a complete 
ciiange in liis domestic arrangements. 
Up to this period it had been his nis- 
toil) to eat at a inhie d*ht»fe. But he 
now began to keep liousc himself, and 
every .:ay invited two friends to dine 
with him, and upon any little festival 
froii) five to t ight ; for he wms a punc- 
tual observir of Lord Chesterfield's 
rule — that his dinner party, hiinself 
included, should not fall helow' the 
number of tlie Ciracts-^nor exceed 
that of the iVIuHis. Ill the whole eco- 
nomy of housihold aiTanpemcnts, 
aiK* especially of liis dinner parties, 
tin re was siiiin thing jteciihar and 
amusingly op|M)scd to the usual con- 
vciitioiial ristiaiiits of society; not, 
howevi r, that there was any neglect 
of decorum, such iis soinetitncs oreur< 
in liouJM'S wliere there arc no ladies to 
iinprcNS a better tone ujum the man- 
in rs. The invariahle routine w'as this : 
'I'he riiontcnt ihat dinner was ready, 
I.ampe, the professor's ohl footman, 
stepped into the study with a certain 
ineusnnd air, and announced it. This 
Mimmens was obeyed at the pace of 
double quick time — Kuiit talking nil 
the way to the eating-room about the 
state of the wc aiher* — u subjt cl wdiich 
he uMiidly pursued during the earlier 
part of the dinner, li raver themes, 
suth Hs the political ovriitF of the day , 
Were never introduced before dinner, 
or at all in his study, 'i'hc moment 
that Kant had taken'liis seat, and un- 
folded liis najikin, he opened the busi- 
ness of dinner with a particular f(>r- 
mula — “ Nitw, tht n^ /” anil 

the tom* and nir with which he utter- 
ed these wi'rds, proclaimed, in a way 
whicli nobody could mistake, relaxa- 
tion from the toils of the morning, and 
deleriiiiiiati' abandonment of himself 
to social enjoyment. The table was 


* His reason for which was, that he ronsidpred the weather one of the principal 
forces wlnVIi art upon the health ; and his own frame was exetuititely sensible to a1! 
atmo.splu‘ric influence*. 
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hosiiitibly sproacl ; three iHshci, wiiic^ himself. Indccil he was perfectly IVec 
Arc. with a small fkcoiid cour.se, com-, from the fault which besets so many 
posed the dinner. Every person help- lavans and htei'atu of intolerance to- 
ed himsi If; and all delays of ceremony wards those whose pursuits had dis- 
were so disagreeable to Kant, that lie qualified them for any particular sym- 
seldoin failed to express his displea- pathy with his own. His style of can- 
sure with anything of that sort, though versatioii was popular in the highest 
not angrily. He was displeased also degree, and unscholastic ; so much so, 
if people ate little; and treated it as that any stranger wlio should have 
affi^tation. The first man to help him- studied his works, iiiid bei ii unac- 
self was in his ejes the politest guest ; quainted with his person, would have 
for so much the sooner came his own found it difficult to lielieve, that in this 
turn. K >r this hatred of delay, Kant delightful companion he saw the pro- 
had a spi'cial txcuse, having always found author of the Transeondeiital 
worked hard from an early hour in the Philosophy. 

morning, and eaten nothing until din- ^ The suhjccts of conversation at 
tier, llciicc it was, that in the latter Kant's table were drawn chiefly from 
period of his life, though less |)crhapH natural philosophy, chemistry, meteo- 
from actual hunger than from some rology, natural history, and above* all, 
uneasy sensation of habit or iKTiodical from politics. The news ot the day, 
irritation of stomach, he could hanlly as reportwl in the public journals, w.is 
wait witli patience for the arrival of discussed with a peculiar vigilance of 
the last Iverson invited. examination. With regard to any nar- 

Thcre was no friend of Kanfs but rative chat wanted daits of time and 
considered the day on which he was to place, however otlu rwise ]ihiu>il Ic, he 
dine with him as a day of pleasure. wa.H uniformly an iiii‘\orahle sceptic. 
Without giving himself the air of an and luld it unworthy of npetition. 
instructor, Kant really was so in the keen was his penetration into the in- 
very highest degree. The whole en- Urior of political events, and the f^e- 
tertainment was seasoned with the cret policy under which they inovc’d, 
overflow of his eiilighttned mind, that he talked rather with the autho. 
poured out naturally and unaffecUtlly rity of a diplomatic person, w'ho had 
upon every tt»pic, as the cliaiices of access to cutunet inl(*lligeiice. than as 
coiiicrsatioii suggested it; and the a simple spectator of the great set m-s 
time flew rapidly away, from one which were unfolding in Kurope. At 
o’clock to four, five, or even later, pro- the time of the Krench Itevolution. 
fitabiy and delightfully. Kant tolera- he threw out many conjectures, and 
ted no calms, which was the name he what were then accounteil pnrado\ic:d 
gave to the momentary pauses in con- anticipations, esjacially in regard to 
versatiou, or periods when its aniina- military operatinns, whieh wi re as 
tion languishetl. Some means or other punctually tulfllhd as his own mi'ino- 
hc always devised for restoring its tone rable conjecture in reganl to the hiatus 
of interest, in which he w'as much as- in the planetary system hci w« i n MarK 
listed by the tact with whii-li he drew and Jupiter,* the entire conflruiatimj 
from every guest his peculiar tastes, or of which he lived to witness on the 
the particular direction of his pursuits; discovery of (’en*s by l*jn’/’/i. in [•^br- 
and on these, be they what they might, mo, and of Pallas, by Or t>lbers, al 
he was never unprepared to s[)eak with Jlremen. These two iliscoveries, hy 
knowledge, and the interest of an ori- the way, impressed liini mneh ; mid 
ginal obiKrver. The local afFairs of they furiiisb(.*d a topic on wbicli he 
Kdnigslierg must have been interest- alw^ays talked with pirasun* ; iliough, 
ing indeed, bc.*forc they could be al- according to his usual inruh^sty, hr 
lowed to occupy the attention at hts never said a w'ord of his own sagacity 
table, ilnd, what may seem still more in having uj^n a priori grounds shown 
singular, it was rarely or never that the probability of such disooverui 
he directed the conversation to any many years before, 
braiieb of the philosophy founded by It was not only in the character of 

* To wiiirh the author should have a(idec1-.-Hiid in regard to the hiatus between 
the planetary and cometury systems, which w'as poiitced out hy Knnt several years 
before his conjecture was estklilished by the gooil telesrojie of Dr 11ei>f*|itd. Vt.'^fa 
Further ronfirntatioiis of Kant's conjecture, wcredisroveied in June IHO}, 
whM ^'asiariski wrote. *.) 
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a companion that Kant shone, but also 
as a most courteous and liberal host^ 
who had no greater pleasure than in 
seeing his guests happy and jovial, and 
rising with exhilaratefl spirits from the 
niixtd pleasures — inti'llectual and li- 
berally sensual — of his Platonic ban- 
quets. ('hicfly, perhaps, with a view 
to the sustaining of this tone of gonial 
hilurity, he showed himself somewhat 
of an artist in the eoinp'.isitioi] of his 
dinner parties. Two ruhs theSu were 
wliieh lie obviously ohsorved, and 1 
iii.iy say invariably ; the first wa'^ that 
the conijMny should he ini^ctdlatKOUs ; 
this for the sike of seeuring suilicunt 
variety to the convc rsation ; and ac- 
cordingly liih ]):iriit s piesenied as inucdi 
varii t y as the world of Koiiigsherg af- 
fi)rded,bein,^ drawn from all ilie modes 
of Iite, men in office, professors, phy- 
sicians, clergy 11R 11, and eiiliglitciied 
merchants. Jlis second rule was, to 
hdvc a dm- bilanci' of men, fie- 
quentiy nf rit tf yoiiiig men, selected 
lioui t lie Students of the university, in 
ordi r to imprt‘s^ a move nieiit of g<uety 
and juvenile playtulness on tht‘ coii- 
vi rsation ; an aihiiuoiial motive for 
which, afc I have teason to ladievc, 
was, that in this way he withdrew his 
iiniid troin the saiiiitss which some- 
times oversliadowed it, for the early 
tleatlis of some young I'lieiids whom 
he lovid. 

And this leads me to mention a 
Eiiignlar feature in Kant’s way of ex- 
prCRsing his sympathy with his frien-ls 
in sickness, ^o long as the d.iii/er was 
itnniinent, he tcstitied a restless anxie- 
ty, made perpetual niq nines, waiud 
with impaiitiRV lor the crisis, and 
somtiiim s couM ii >l pursue Ir.s cus- 
tomary hihours fioiii a iiation of mind, 
but no sooner was tlie | atient's death 
announced, ilianlie rcoiend hiseuin- 
posure, and assuim-d .in air of stern 
tranquillity — almost of indiflcrence. 
The reason was, that he viewed life 
in general, and, therefore, that parti- 
cular affection of life which we call 


sickness, as a state of oscillation and 
perpetual change, between which and 
the fluctuating sympathies of hope 
and fear, there was a natural propor- 
tion that justified them to the reason ; 
whereas death, as a permanent state 
that admitted of no mart* or /m— that 
terminated all anxiety — ^and for ever 
rxlinguishid the agitation of suspense, 
he would not allow to he fitted to any 
of fi cling *liui one of the haine 
enduring and uncliangiiig character. 
How'cver, all this philosophic heroism 
gave way on one occasio»i ; for many 
persons will rtineiiihcr the tumultu- 
ous grief wliicli he manifested upon 
the dti.ith of ^Ir Khreiihoth, a young 
mail of very fine understanding and 
exiensive .‘itlainiiirnis, tor whom he 
had the greatest afllciiun. And natu- 
nillyrit liappiiied, in so long a life as 
his, in spite of his piovident rule for 
selecting liis social conipanions as 
much as possible amongst the young, 
tlut he had to mourn for many a 
heavy loi-s that could never be sup- 
plied to him. 

'I'o return, l.owevtr, to the course 
of his day. iniiiudiately after the ter- 
mination ot his diniur party, Kant 
walkid out lor ixorcise; but on this 
(‘cra*.inii he never ioi‘k any compa- 
nion. )»nitlv. {icthaps, because he 
thought It light, after so much convi- 
\ial ai.d eolioejuial relaxation, to pur- 
sue hi^ medimtions. * and partly (as I 
happin to km w) fora very peculiar 
rLQsuu, M/.. th.it he wddied to breathe 
cxchi'-i\ely thn in.'li his iiostriN, which 
he k'uuld not do if he Wtie obliged 
continn.dl) to open his mouth in con- 
veisaiion. liis reason for this was, 
that the atmospluric air, being thus 
can ii d n»und by a longer eireuit, and 
leaching the lungs, therefore, in a 
stale of less rawne^s. and at a tempe- 
rature somewhat higher, would be 
less apt to irritate them. liy a steady’ 
lerseverancc in this praiticc, which 
le constantly n commended to his 
friends, he fiattered himself with a 


• Mr Wn«‘ianski is wrong. To pursue lds» mnlitiiiion^ under those ririMinistanres, 
luiglit perliiip'* tie an inclination of Kani’n to wliirfi Iih }ifldef), hut not one which 
he woiihl justify or erect into a maxim. Ih* disiijiprovcd ol eating idone, or 
tn?/s i'otfrir/nrtif fi*> he mils it, on ilie principle, tluit a man would he apt, if not called 
olf by the lanuiio.sR iir.J pleasure of a social party, to think too much or too closely, 
1111 excicise which lie ron^idcred very injurious to the stomach diiring the first pro- 
cess of dicv'tion. On the same piinciplc lie th^approved of walking or tiding alone; 
the doiihle ixtrciic of thinking and bodily agitation, carried on at the same time, 
being likely, ns lie conceiied, to press too hard upon the stomacli. 

Voi.XXl. S 
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long immunity from coughs, colds, 
lioarsoness, and eviTy mode of de- 
fluxion ; and the fact really was, that 
these troublesome aflections attacked 
him very rarely. Indeed 1 myself, by 
only occasionally adopting his rule, 
have found my chest not so liable as 
formerly to such attacks. 

At six o'clock he sat down to his 
library table, w'hich was a plain, or- 
dinary piece of furnitflre, and read till 
dusk. During this period of dubious 
light, SO friendly to tliought, he rest- 
ed in tranquil meditation on what he 
li:id been reading, provided tlie b(Kik 
were worth it ; if not, he sketched his 
lecture for the next »Iay, or nonie part 
of any book he might tlion he compo- 
sing. During tliis state ot npnse he 
took his station winttr and summer 
by the stove, looking through tlie 
window at the old tower of Lobt iiicht ; 
not that he conkl he said projierly to 
see it, but the tower reste<l uj»on his 
eye, — obscurely, or hut half revealed 
to liis consciouMii ss. No words seem- 
ed forcible enough to express his sense 
of the gratiti cation which he deriveil 
from this old tower, when seen under 
these circum, stands of twilight and 
quiet reverie, 'rhe sequel, indtnd, 
showed how important it was to his 
comfort ; for at length some jwplars 
in a neighbouring gankti shot up to 
such a height as to obscure the tower, 
upon which Kant hi came \«'ry un< a,s\ 
and restless, and at length touial liiin- 
st*If positively unable to pursue Jiis 
evening im di rations. Fortunately, the 
propri( tor of tlic garden wa*- a very 
considerate and obliging person, who 
had, beside s, a high regard for Kant ; 
and, accordingly, upon a representa- 
tion of the case being in^idt* to him, 
he gave order'; that the jioplars should 
be cropped. This was done, tlie ohi 
tower of Lobenicht was aprain unvid- 
ed, and Kant recovered his equanimi- 
ty, and pursiK'd his twilight iiu dila- 
tions as bt fore. 

After the candles w'cre brought, 
Kant prosecuted Ills stiiiiiis till iieaily 
ten o'clock. A cjiiartiT of an hour ht- 
fore 1*1 tiring for the night, he with- 
drew his mind as much as po-sible 
from every class of thoughts which 
dtmaridtd any exertion or energy of 
attention, on tiie principle, that by 
stimulating and exciting him too 
much, such thoughts would be apt to 
cause wakefulness ; and the sligntest 
interference with his custornarv hour 


of falling asleep, was in the highest 
degree unpleasant to him. Happily, 
this was with him a very rare occur- 
rence. He undressed himself without 
his servant's assistance, but in such an 
order, and w'ith such a Homan regard 
to decorum and the t« vptTrcp, that he 
W'us always ready at a moment's warn- 
ing to make his appearance without 
riribarrassinent lo himself or to others. 
This flout*, he lay down on a mattress, 
and wrapped himself up in a quilt, 
which in summer was always of cot- 
ton, — in autumn, of wool ; at the set- 
ting-in of winter he used both — and 
against vtry severe cold, he protected 
himself by one of e> dt r-down, of which 
the part which coverefl his shoulders 
was not stuflul with feathers, hut 
parUled, nr rather wadded closely with 
layers of wool. J.ong piactice had 
taught him a very dexterous mode of 
hiiiiSidf, iis it wire, in the bed- 
clothes. First of all, he sat dowm oil 
the hed-side; thui with an agile mo- 
tion he vaulted obliquely into his kiir ; 
next he drew one comer of the bed- 
clothes undir his left shoulder, and 
passing it below In*, hack, brought it 
round go as to rest undir his riglit 
shoiildir; fourthly, by a partwular 
ti*ur d'mirefHe, lie trialul the other 
corner in the same way, iiTid finally 
contrived to roll it round his whole 
person. 'J’lni.s svMiih.d like .i luuininy, 
or (as j UH*d lo tell him) s»lt-invol- 
\cd like the silk-w'urm in us coccooii, 
lie awaited the approa.h of sli'Cji, 
which generally CMine on imTiiidi.ite- 
ly. For Kant's liealth w is exquisite ; 
not rncie negative healili, nr the ah- 
wS'Dce of pain, liui a state of poMti\e 
pl*asuraMe sen.‘‘.ition, and a genial 
“ rise of the entire j>osse'''-ion ot‘ all 
his aoiiviri's. Aeeordingiy, when 

{racked up for tlie night in tlie way 1 
lave fle.MTihed, lie would ofttii ijacu- 
late to iiunself (as he used to tell u.s at 
dhintr) — “ !.*■ it postShK to conceive a 
Imman hi Ing \\itfi more purfe. t health 
tli.ui i;»\^t!t?’' In fact, siifh was llie 
inno-eiice nt his lii'b, and Mich the 
h.ipj.y coiu1iti(/n of his ntuitniii, that 
no uneasy p-i^sion i vir arose to ixcitc 
him— iif.r care to haias.s— nur pain to 
awake him. Fviiiin the severest win- 
Ur his sl<.'e|>ii.g-n)oin was without a 
fin — only in liis latter years he yielded 
so far to the entreaties of his friends 
as to allow of a very small one. All 
nursing or self-indulgencG found no 
quarter with Kant. In fact, five mi- 
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nutcR^ in tlio cuhlcst weather^ sufficed 
to Bupcr8e>de the first chill of the bed, 
by the diffusion of a general glow over 
bis person. If be had any occasion to 
leave his room in the night-time, (for 
it was always kept dark day and night, 
fiuininer and winter,) he guided him- 
si‘lf hy a rope, which was duly at- 
tached to his bed-post every night, 
and carried into the adjohiing 0 ]iart- 
inent. 

Kant never perspiied,* night or 
day. Yet it was a^ionislwiig how 
iiuivili heat lie Mipjiortcd lirdiituallv in 
his study, anti in fact was not easy if 
it wanted but one degiee of this heat. 
Se\tnty-iive degreis of Talirenheit 
was '.lie nnanahle leiiiptrature ot t)ii< 
rooin in which lie chittly lived ; and 
if It h 11 brlow that ]}Oint, no inutter 
at wiiAt season cf the year, he liad it 
raised artiticially to tlu* usual stand- 
aid. In the heats of sumtficr lie went 
thinly dretscih and invariably in silk 
hlui*kingT> ; yet. as eu‘ii this the s 
coiiid nui alw.ivs .‘muic him against 
per-jiinng wlieii ingued in aeti\e 
eMiciM’, he h.'d a singular Mindy in 
le.sei ve. Ih iirin • to tome j-lnnlv pLce, 
iii' «^tot>il aiul lootnmh'ss — with 

the air aiul atiitudi of a |ier.sou list« n- 
iiig, tn’ in su-.|nnM — unit! his usual 
wasrestoml. I*'vcii m the mo. t 
sulti v •^nn.iner iiijiii, it tin slnihti:.! 
trace of ]tt<i .piiation had sulh\d his 
nighl'dies.s, lie spoke of it wiili eiu- 
phji-is, as «if an acvulinl ih.il perfectly 
shockid him. 

On tins tuv.ision. wlnlst ilhutratiiig 
Kant's notions of the unimal e( enoin v , 
It may be as well to add one other 
particular, winch is, tb it for fear of 
obsLiueiing the circulation of the 
blood, lie ne\er would wear garUrs ; 
yet, as he found it ditficnii to ktrp up 
his stockings without them, he had 
invented for liimself a most elaborate 
substitute, w'hieli I shall lie'^crlbe. In 
a little pocket, somewhat smaller than 
a watch-pocket, hut oumpynig pielt> 
nearly tlie s.iiiii‘ situation ok a waleh- 
pocket on eaeh thigli, there was placed 


a small box, sometliiiig like a watch- 
case, but smaller ; into this box was 
introduced a watch-spring in a wheel, 
round about which wheel was wound 
a elastic cord, for regulating the force 
of which there was a separate contri- 
vance. ''J'o the two ends of this cord 
were attached hooks, which books 
were carried through a Rinall aperture 
in the pockets, and so passing down 
the inner and the outer side of the 
thigli, caught hold of‘ two loops which 
were fiKeil on the oifRide and the near 
side of each stocking. As might be 
expected, so coin]dcx an apparatus 
was liable, like tbe J’toleniaic system 
of die hcavet)R. to occasional derange- 
incnt*-- ; iiowcvcr, by good luck, 1 was 
able to apply an easy remedy to these 
di.sord(Ts, wdiich .sumctiincs tlircaten- 
ed to di.slurb th(‘ comfort, and even 
the serenity, of die great man. 

Precisely at live minutes before five 
o'clock, winter or >unmur, Laniiic, 
sirviiiit, who bad formerly ser- 
vid in the unny, marched into his 
iiiiislcr's room with tbe air of a .senti- 
nel oil duty, ami ciicd aloud iu a mi- 
hiaiy tone, — Mr Profe.wir, the lime 
I-, ionic.'' 'Plus summons Kant inva- 
nably obeyed without one iiumitnl'K 
dcLi). as a soldur does the woid of 
coiiiinaiul — iii vti, under any eiicum- 
staiicis, allowing hiiusih a re.Npile, 
not lieu under llic rue accident oi 
hating p.isseil a .sUe]»le.s> night. As 
die clock .struck live, Kant was seated 
at dll' break I a.si- table, where he drank 
whai he ealled one eiip of tea ; and iiu 
doubt he tliought it such ; but the 
fact was, that in ]iart from his habit of 
reverie, and in ])art also for the pur- 
pose of refreshing its warmth, he filled 
up hi.s cup so otteii, that in general he 
IS supposed to have drunk tw^o, thrive, 
or some unknown nuniher. Immedi- 
ately after be smoked a pipe of tobac- 
e«, (the only one which he allowed 
liimself through the entire day,} but 
so rapidly, lliat a pile of glowing em- 
b. r.s remaint d uiisiiioked. During this 
openiliun he thouj'hl over his arruiigc- 


* Tliis appi'urs Ir>s e\lraoriliiiaiy, c‘Oii*^id«iiiJg tlic de.seiiption of Kant's person, 
given origomliy by ll*ncliariU, about tMglil yearv ulier his death. “ Kuiit," says this 
wilier, was duet tliaii oust both ni body and mind. lii.s pcr.son was small ; and 
po>Mbly a Rioie iiicagrc, uiid, paielied uiiiiioru) of a man, liu.s not appeared upon 
tlii.s eurtli. The ujipcr part of Ins I'lnv w.is ^luitd ; forehead lofty and serene, nose 
elegantly turned, e\es biiliiuiit uiid peuetiunug ; but below it expressed powerfully 
tile cuarsest seiiMiuliiy, wliieli in him di.«]ilu)ed itself by immoderate addiction to 
eating and diiiiKiiig." This lust leatuic ol his teiiiperaniciit is here exiiressed much 
too htirsliiy. 
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ments for the day« as he had done the pretension in both classes, ho set the 
evening before during the twilight, highest value upon the theory of the 
About seven he usually went to his Scotch physician Brown, or (as it is 
lecture-room, and from that he re- usu illy called, from the Latin name 
turned to his writing-table. Precisely of its autlior,) the Brunonian Theory, 
at three quurUTs butbre one he rose No sooner had Wt ikard ailopted* and 
from his chair, and called aloud to made it known in (icrmaiiy, than Kant 
the cook, — It has struck three quar- became familiar with it. He ransi- 
ters.'* The meaning of which siiiii- dered it not only as a great step taken 
motis was this; — lininediiitely afttr for medicine, but even for the general 
taking soup, it was his constant prac- interests of man. and tancii d that in 
lice to swallow what he c tiled a dram, thU he saw soim-thing analogous* to 
which consisted either of llungariaii the course which human nature has 
wine, of Uheiiish, of ti cordial, or (in held m still more important inquiries, 
default of these) of Bishop. A flask viz. tirst of all, a couiiiiujl asciiit to- 
of this was brought up by the co4)k on wards the more and more elal orately 
the proclamation of the three quar- complex, and tlieii a treidinp bark, on 
ters. K.int hurried with it to the eat- its own steps, towards the «nnpl- and 
ing-room, poun’d (*ut hii tpi in/n/ri, cleiiioUtary. J)rBt*ihloes’s MsK«ys, .iNo, 
left it st<inding in rca-dimss. cioercd, for producing by art and curing jml- 
liowcver, with p.ajier, to prevent its moiiary consumption, and the mi thod 
becoming vapid, and then w'ciit back of lleiili for curing fevers, made a 
to his study, and aw.iited the arriv'al powerful impression upmi him ; which, 
of his giu .‘•ts, whom to the latest ]>e- however, deehiied .'is ilmse iiovi ities 
nod ot his life he never recidvid but {especially the last> he,'aii to sink in 
in full drc.'S. credit. As to Dr dinner'}; dis- oviry 

Thus we conic round again to din- of vaccination, he was le^s fii\m.r.ihly 
mr, and tbe riadtr has now an accti- disposed to it ; he u]i[irehiii(Ud dan- 
rate picture of the course of Kant's perous const qmnees Irom tlie ahsorp- 
day ; the rigid monotony of which tion of a brutal miabiiiu into the hu- 
was not hut theiisouic to him, and pro- man blood, or at h ast into the lyiiijdi ; 
bably ccnti:hutccl, with the unifor- and iit nii} rate he tlioiighr. that, as a 
mity ot his diet, and othe r l.ab’ts of guarantie Hgainst tin* vaiiohiiis inUe- 
the same regularit}, to lengthen his tion, it n rpiin d a iniich longer proha- 
life. On this coTi'idiration, indeed, tioii. (Troundless as all thesi' ^iew», 
he had come to ngard his l.ealih and were, it was exceedingly (nieriaining 
hUold age as in a great inc.isuro the to hear tin* fertility of aigimietit and 
product ofliis own exertions. Ho spoke analogy which he brought forward to 
of himself often under the figure of a suppoit tlit‘in. One of the su'jecis 
gymnastic artist, who had continued which occupied him at the latter tnd 
for nearly fourscore years to support of his Iric, wa.s tin* theory and plieiio- 
hia balance ujioii the slack-rcpc of inena of galvanism, which, however, 
life, without once swerving to the he never satisfactorily mastered. Au- 
lightorto the left. In spite of every gustin’s iKiok upon this subject was 
illnessto which his constitutional ten- about the last that he read, and his 
dencirs hail exposed him, he still kept copy still retains on the margin liis 
hispobitioniiilifctriuiitpljaiitly. How- ^lenril-iiiarks of doubts, queries, and 
ever, he would sometimes observe spur- suggestions, 
lively, that it was really absurd, and 
a sort of insult to the next gtrieratinn, 

for a man to live so long, bicause he 'J’lie infirmities of age now began to 

thus interfered with the prospects of 4<teal upon Kant, and betrayed tlicm- 
younger people. selves in more shapes than one, f'on- 

TLib anxious attention to bis health iK-ct<d w irh KiniV prodigiouh inc- 

accounts for the great interest which mory lor all things that had any in- 
he attached to all new discoveries in tellectual hearings, h** had from youth 
medicine, or to new ways of theorizing laboured under an iimiKiiul weakness 
on the old ones. As a work of great of this faculty in nlation to tin? com- 

• This theory was afterw'ard** greatly modificfi in Gi*rmaiiy ; and, judging from the 
random glances which 1 throw on these subjects, 1 believe that in this recai^t it still 

keeps its ground in that louiitiy. 
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nion af&in of daily life. Some re« took as a collateral proof of hit dee« 
markable instances of this are on re* trical hmthesUu His own 
cord, from the period of his childish too, wh&h in all probability were a 
days ; and now, when his second child- mere remote effto of old age, and a 
hood was commencing, this infirmity direct one of an inability * to think aa 
increased upon him very sensibly, easily ami as severely as formerly, he 
One of the first signs was, that he be- explained upon the same principle, 
gan to repeat the same stories more And this was a notion of which hia 
than once on the same day. Indeed, friends were not anxious to disabuse 
the decay of his memory was too pal- him, bt cause, as something of the 
pable to cseai>e his own notice ; and, same character of weather (and there- 
to provide agaiiiKt it, and secure him- fore probably the same general ten- 
self from all apprehension of inflicting dency of the electric power) is found 
tedium upon his guests, he began to to prevail for whole cycles of years, 
write a syllabus, or list of themes, for entrance upon another cycle held out 
each day's conversation, on cards, or to him some prospect of relief. A de- 
the rovers of letters, or any chance lusion which secured the comforts of 
scrap of paper. But these memoranda hope was the next best thing to an 
accuiiiiilated so fast upon him, and actual remedy ; and a man who, in 
were so I asily lost, or nut forthcoming such circumstances, is cured of his 
at the proper moinetil, that I prevail- delusion, ** cut demptus junr oim tneniia 
ed on liim to substitute a blanK-papcr ffratixsimus error, might reasonably 
bottk, nhich I had directed to be made, nave exclaimed, Fui, me vcctdisiu^ 
and wliicli still n mains, with some amtei** 

aflec:ing ntenionals of his own con- Possibly the reader may suppose, 
sciou.^ WLakiiess. As oftiii happens, that, in this particular instance of 
how'i'Vcr, in such casts, he had a |ier« charging his own decays upon the 
feci inotnory for ilu- leinotc eve nts of state of the atmosiihcre, Kant was ao- 
his life, and could tipeal with great tuated by the weakness of vanity, or 
readiiuss, and witlnait once stum- fonie unwillingness to iacc the real 
blinj;, veiy k'H.; |»;^^sages from (Jer- fact that his poweis were decaying, 
man or Lttin poems, especially from But this was not the case. He was 
the J'ncid, whilst the very words tliat perfectly nwart^ of his own condition, 
had bicn uttered hut u moment before and, as early as 1799, he said, in my 
dropped away from his reuiemhrance. presence, to a party of his friends— 
The past came torward with the dis- Gentlemen, 1 am old, and weak, 
tinctiu'ss and liveliness of an iinme- and childish, and you must treat me 
diaie existence, whilst tlic prtseiu fa- as a child." Or perhaps it may be 
dttl away into the obscurity of infinite thought that he shrank from the con- 
distanet^ teniplation of death, which, as apo- 

An other sign of hi.s mental decay plexy seemed to be threateni^ by the 
wus the weakness with which he now pains in his head, might have happen- 
iM'gan to theorise. lie accounted for cd any day. But neither was this the 
CTcrytliing hy electricity. A singular case. He now livi*d in a continual 
mortality at this time prevailed amongst state of resignation, and prepared to 
the cats ot Vienna, Basle, C'o])enhagen, meet any dispensation of Providence, 
and other places, (\lt^ biing so eiiii- ** Genth iiien,'’ said he one day to his 
iicnily an eh ctric .'iiiinial, of course guests, do not fear to die. 1 assure 
he attrihuted this cpi/.ootic to eleclri- you, as in the presence of God, that 
city. Hill r.tg the same period, he per- if I were this niglit to be made sud- 
suaded himsi'lf that a peculiar confi- dcnly aware that 1 was on the point 
guraiion of clouds pievailcd; tliLs he of being summoned, 1 would raise my 

* Mr Wasiaiiskt is qiiitt* in tlie wrung licre. If the liirutninces which nature 
prchciitcfl to tile act of thinking were now on the iiierease, on tlie other hand, the 
diKpositioti to think, by Ins own urkiiowdedgmeiit, was on the wane. The power 
and the liabic altering in proportion, there i.s no case made out of that disturbed 
cquilihriiini to which apparently he would attrihiite the headachs. But the fact is, 
that, if he hud been as well aequuiihted with Kant's wiitings as with Kant personally, 
he would have known, that some atfectioii of the head of a spasmodic kind was com- 

plained of by Kant at a time when nobody could suspect him of being in a decaying 
state. 
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bands to litaveii, fold tlieni, and say. 
Blessed be God! If indeed it were pos- 
sible that a whisper such as this could 
reach my ea: Fourscore years thou 
hast lived, in which time thou hast in- 
flicted much evil vi\Km thy fellow-meu, 
die case would be othci wise/' Who- 
soever has heard Kant speak of his 
own death, will bear witness to the 
tone of tamest sincerity which, on 
such occasions, inarktxl his manner 
and utterance. 

A third sifrn of his decaun*; facul- 
ties was, that he now lost all accurnto 
measure of time. One minute, iiny, 
without ration, a niueli less* 

space of titrie, stritelied out iu his a])- 
prehension of tliiTij's to u \veari^'»me 
duration. Of this 1 enn p;i\e one ra- 
tlicr amusing instance, whieh was of 
constant ricinreiieo. At tiu- befiiii- 
niiig of the last year of Ins life, ho h II 
into a custom of takin^r immedutcly 
after dininr a cun <»f ndftv, (‘*‘j>4eialiy 
on those da>K w hen it happeiud that 
I was of his party. And such writs 
the importance he attaelied to this lit- 
tle pleasure*, that he would iveii make 
a iiiemoraiuluin befonhand, in the 
blank-pa iKrr book 1 had j;i\(n him, 
that oil the next day I was to dine 
with him, and const (]uciitly that tin re 
was to bo cofHr. Soniotiiiieb it would 
happen, that the inti, rest td' euintrsa- 
tion carried him fiasr tlie tiiiu* at w hich 
he felt the craving; tor it; anti this I 
was not sorry to observe, as 1 feared 
tliat coflie, winch he had never been 
accustomed to,*^ might disturb his rest 
at night. But, if this did not happen, 
then commenced a scone of some inte- 
rest. Coffee must lie brought ** upon 
the spot/* (a word he had eonstaritly in 
bis mouth during his latter days,) in 
a moment.*' And the ox]irossions of 
his impatience, though from old huhit 
still gentle, were so lively, and had so 
much of infantine ;7/i/r<7i^about them, 
that iioiie of us could fbrWar smiling. 
Knowing what wimld hajipc n, 1 had 
taken care that all the ]>repa)ations 
should be made beforehand : the cof- 
fee was ground; tlie water was boil- 
ing; and the very moiiuiit the wroid 
was given, his servant shot in like an 
arrow, and plunged the coffee into the 


water. All that remained, therefore, 
was to pve it time to boil up. But 
this trifling delay seemed unendurable 
to Kant. All consolations were thrown 
away upon him : vary the formula as 
we mignt, be was never at a loss for 
a reply. If it was said—" Dear I*ro- 
fessji', the coflee will be brought up 
in a moniein.*' — " JVii/ be !** be would 
say, but thcre*s the rub, that it only 
wi/l be ; 

jVIuii never is, but always /j be, blest." 

If aiiotluT crifd out — " The cof- 
fee is coming iinmedialely.*’— “ Yes,*' 
lie would retort, " and so is the 
next hour: and, by the way, it's 
;ihouL that length of time that 1 have 
waiud fur ii.** Then he would col- 
lect himself with a stoical air, and say 
— *• W’tll, one cMii die after all : it is 
but dying ; and in the next world, 
thank (Ind! there is no drinking of 
coiice, and conse({uenlly no — waiting 
for it *’ Sometinus he would rise 
from his chair, open tlu* dour, and cry 
out with a feible ijiierulousness — 
" Coftee ! coflee !” Am! wlwu at ler.gth 
he heard the .servaiil*h .step upon the 
Stairs, he would turn louud to us, 
and, as Joyfully as evir ^ailor from 
the mast-head/ he would call out — 
" Land, land ! my dear frieiuls, I see 
land/* 

This general decline in Ivam's pow- 
ers, active and pa8si\e, giadualiy 
brought abtait a revolution in his ha- 
bits of life. Hereiofori*, as 1 have al- 
ready inenth>ned, lie wi'iit to bi'd at 
ten, and rose u little before five. The 
latter practice he still observed, but 
not the other. In 1802 he retired as 
early as nine, and afterwards still ear- 
lier. He found himself so much re- 
freshed by this addition to his rest, 
that at first he was dis|)o.scd to utter a 
iv^HKet, as over some great discovery 
in the art of n storing exhausti-d na- 
ture ; but afterwards, on pushing it 
still further, he did not And iIk: suc- 
ee.'is answer his expectations. His 
walks he now' limited to a few turns 
in the KirgV gardens, whieh were at 
no great distance from his own house. 
Ill order to walk more firmly, he adopt- 
ed a peculiar method of stepping ; he 


* How rbi^ happened to be the case in Germany, Mr Wasiaiiski has not i*x- 

plaif-cd. Perhaps the Knglish merchants at Konigstierg, being umong.st Kant'a 
oldest and moat intimate friends, bad early familiarized him to the practice c*f drink- 
ing tea, and to other English ta-stes. However, Jacliirian tells us, (p. Hi4.) that 
Kant was extravagantly fond of coffee, but foiced himself to abstain from it under u 
notion that it whs very nti wholesome. 
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carried his foot to the ground, not 
forward, and obliquely, but perpendi- 
cularly, and with a kind of stamp, so 
as to secure a larger basis, by setting 
down the entire sole at once. Not- 
withstanding this precaution, u|)on 
one occasion he fell in the street. He 
was quite unable to raise himself; and 
two young ladies, who saw the acci- 
dent, ran to his assistance. With his 
usual graeiousncBs of manner he tl)aiik- 
cd them fervently for their assistance, 
and presented one of them with a rose 
which he happened to have in his 
band. 'Miis lady was n<it personally 
known to Kant; but she was greatly 
di'li^viited with his little present, and 
stijl keeps the rose as a frail ineniorial 
«»f her traii'^ilory interview willi the 
great philu-^ophtT. 

This acL-id. nt, as I have reason to 
think, was the cause of his liencuforth 
reiiouiieing exercise altogetlicr. All 
labours, even that of reading, were 
now performed slowly, and with iiia- 
nifest dVort ; and lliose wliich cost 
him any bodily cxi'riion hccaiiie %'tTy 
exhansiing to him. Ihs feel refused 
to do their office more and more ; he 
fell continually, both when moving 
across the room and c\en wlieu stainU 
ing still: yet he seldom sudiTed from 
these falls; and he constantly laughed 
at tliiiii, niaintaininj., tlnit it was ini- 
possildc hi could hurt hiniMlf, from 
the extreme lightness of his per.-.uii, 
which was iinleed hy tliis lime the 
merest skeUton. Viry oaeii, c>pe- 
(ially in the morning, he drop|K'd 
asleep in lus chair from jnire weari- 
ness ; on tlies<' occasions he fell for- 
ward upon the floor, and lay there un- 
able torui^e hinisilf up, until uccidcnt 
brvmght one of lus servants or Jiis 
friends into the room. Afterwards 
these i’alK were jm vented, by substi- 
tuting a chair with circular supports, 
that met and claspid in front. 

These uii>>e-t.soii:ible doannirs exposed 
him to anoilnr danger, lie fell re- 
peatedly, whilst reading, with his 
head into the candles ; a cottiin night- 
cap wliich he >vore, was instantly in 
a blaze, and flaming Ids bead. 

Whenever this happened, Kant be- 
haved with great presince of mind. 
Disregarding the pain, be .seized the 
blazing c.ip, drew it from Ins head, 
laid it ouietly on the floor, and trod 
out the names with his feet. Vet, as 
this last act brought his dressing-gown 
into a dangerous neighbourhood to the 


flames, I changed the fonn of hie cap- 
persuaded him to arrange the candles 
dilicrently, and had a decanter of wa« 
tor placed constantly by his side ; and 
in this way T applied a remedy to a 
danger which would else probably 
have been fatal to him. 

From the sallies of impatience, 
which 1 have described in the case of 
the coflee, there was reason to fear that, 
with the increasing infirmities of Kant, 
would grow up a general waywardness 
and obstinacy of temper. For my own 
sake, therefore, and not less for his, 
1 now laid down one rule for my fu- 
ture conduct in his liousc ; which was, 
that 1 would oil no occasion allow my 
reverence for him to interfere with 
the firmest expre-ssion of my opinion 
on subjects relating to his own health ; 
and in cases of great importance, that 
I would make no compromise with his 
particular humours, but insist, not 
only on iny view of the case, but also 
on the practical adoption of my views ; 
or, if this were reJused me, that I 
would take my departiin* at once, and 
not be made respuiisiblc fur the com- 
fort of a person whom 1 had no power 
to influence. And this behaviour on 
my part it was that won Kant s confi- 
dence ; for tlKrc was nothing which 
disgusted linn so much as any ap- 
jmiach to fawning or sycophancy.— 
As his iinbceility increased, he became 
dtily more liable to mental delusions ; 
and, in pirticuiar, he fell into many 
fantastic notions about the conduct of 
his servants, and, iu consequence, into 
a pet'visli mode uf treating them. Upon 
these occasions I generally observed a 
deep silence- Hut soineii ines he would 
ask me for my opinion ; and when this 
l)a]>pcned, 1 did not scruple to say, 
** Ingenuously, then, Air IVofessor, I 
think lliat you arc in the wrong.”— 

Voii think so ?” he would reply 
calmly, at the same time asking for 
iny reasons, which he would li.sten to 
with great p-uicnce, and openness to 
coiiviciion. Imieed it wa.s evident, 
that the firmest opposition, so long as 
it restcil upon assignable grounds and 
principles, won upon his regard; 
whilst bis own nobleness of character 
still moved him to habitual contempt 
for timorous and partial acquiescence 
in his opinions, even when his infir- 
mities made him most anxious for 
such acquiescence. 

Earlier in life Kant had been little 
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used lo oontndicdoB. His laperb 
understanding, his brilliancy in con- 
versation, founded in part upon hia 
ready and aomeUmes rather caustic 
wit, and in part upon his prodi^ous 
command of knowledge^the air of 
noble self-confidence n^ich the con- 
sciousness of these advantages im- 
pressed upon his manners — and the ge- 
neral knowledge of the severe inno- 
cence of his life — all combined to give 
him a station of superiority to others, 
which generally secured him from 
open contradiction. And if it some- 
times happened that he met a noisy 
and intemperate opposition, supported 
by any pretences to wit, he usually 
withdrew himself from that sort of 
unprofitable altercation with dignity, 
by contriving to give such a turn to 
the conversation as won the general 
favour of the company to himself, and 
impressed silence, or modesty at least, 
upon the boldest disputant. From a 
person so little familiar with opposi- 
tion, it could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated that he should daily surren- 
der his wishes to mine — ^if not with- 
out discussion, yet always without dis- 

S leasure. So, however, it was. No ha- 
lt, of whatever long standing, could 
be objected to as injurious to his 
health, but he would generally re- 
nounce it. And he had this excellent 
custom in such cases, that either he 
would resolutely and at once decide 
for his own opinion, or, if he profess- 
ed to follow his friend's, he would 
follow it sincerely, and not try it un- 
fairly by trying it imperfeedy. Any 
plan, however trifling, which he had 
once consented to adopt on the sug- 
gestion of another, was never after- 
wards defeated or embarrassed by nn- 
■easonable interposition from his own 
humours. And thus, the very period 
of his decay drew forth so many fresh 
expressions of his character, in its 
amiable or noble features, as daily in- 
creased my afiection and reverence for 
his person. 

Having mentioned his servants, 1 
shall here take occasion to give some 
account of his man-servaiit Lampe. 
It was a great misfortune for Kant, in 
bis old age and infirmities, that this 
man also became old, and subject to 
a different sort of indrmitics. This 
Lampe bad originally served in the 
Prussian army ; on quitting which he 
ratered the service of Kant. In this 
situation he had lived about forty 


years ; and, thouA always dull and 
stupid, had, in the early part of this 
period, discharged his duties with to- 
lerable fidelity. But latterly, presum- 
ing upon his own indispensableness, 
fVoin his perfect knowleage of all the 
domestic arrangements, and upon hia 
master's weakness, he had fallen into 
great irregularities and neglect of his 
duties. Kant had been obliged, there- 
fore, of late to tlirciiteii rcpeaU dly that 
he would discharge him. I, who knew 
that Kant, though one of the kindest- 
hearted men, was also one of the firm- 
est, foresaw that this discharge, once 
given, would be irrevocable : for the 
word of K'int wns as sacred as other 
men's oaths. Consequently, upon eve- 
ry opportunity, I remonstrated with 
I^ainpe on the folly of his conduct, 
and his wife joineil me on these occa- 
Rioii^. Indeed, it was high time that 
a change should be madi* in siirne quar- 
ter ; for it nowr became daiiu^erous to 
leave Kant, w*ho vr.is constantly falling 
from w'eakness, to the care of an olil 
ruffian, who was himsi lf apt to fall 
from inuixicaiion. The fact was, that 
from tlic moment 1 undertook the ma- 
nagement of Kant's affairs, T.ainpe saw 
thtre wns an end to his old system of 
abusing his master's confidence in pe- 
cuniary afiairs, and the other advan- 
tages whieli he took of Ids hcdpless si- 
tuation. This made liiin desperate, 
and he behaved worse and worse ; 
until one morning, in January 
Kant told me. that, humiliating he 
felt Eucli a confession, (he fact was, 
that Lampo had just treated him in a 
way which he was ashamed to rei>cat. 
I was too much bhockc*fl to distress 
him b\ inquiring into th(‘ ]tarti(‘ulars. 
But the result was, that Kant now 
insisterl, temperately but firmly, on 
Lampe 8 dismissal. Accordingly, a 
new servant, of the name of Kuuf- 
niann, was immediately engaged ; and 
on the next clay Lam]»c was discharged 
with a liandsoine [lension for life. 

Here I must mention a little cir- 
cumstance which does honour to 
Kant's benevolence. In his last will, 
on the assumption that Lampe would 
continue with him to his death, he 
had made a very liberal provision for 
him ; but upon this new arrangement 
of the wnsion, which was to take efi'ect 
immediately, it became necessary to 
revoke that part of bis will, which he 
did in a separate codicil, that began 
thus In consequence cHT the ill be- 
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h»viour of my servant Lampc, I think 
fit, * &c. But HOOD after, coniddering 
that such a record of I. 4 unpe^B miscon- 
duct might be derioualy injurious to his 
interests, he cancelled the passage, and 
expressed it in such a way, that no 
trace remained behind of his just dis- 
pleasure. And his benign nature was 
gratified with knowing, that, this one 
sentence blotted out, there remained 
no other in all his numerous writings, 
published or confidential, which spoke 
the language of anger, or could leave 
any grouiul for doubting that he died 
in charity with all the world. Upon 
Lam|)(e*s calling to dcm.ind a written 
character, he ivas, however, a good deal 
embarra^'sed ; his stern reverence* for 
truth being, in this instance, arint-d 
against the first impulses of his kind- 
ness. Long and anxiously lie sat, with 
the certificate lying before him, di^ 
bating how he should fill up the 
fdanks. I was present, but in such a 
matter I did not take the lilierty of 
suggesting atiy ailvico. At last, ho 
took l)is ])cn, and filkd up the blank 
as follows : — has served me 
long and faithfully,'* — [[for Kant was 
not aware that heliad rohlu-d him]] — 
“ but did not disfilay those parlirular 
rjuahfications which fitted him for 
waiting on an old ami infirm man like 
myself.** 

This scene of d ist urhunce o\ ( r, which 
to Kant, a lover of peace and tramjuil- 
lity, cauM’d a shock that he would 
glaiily have been spareil ; it was for- 
tunate lh.it no Ollier of that nature oc- 
ciirrid during the rest of hi.s life. 
Kaufmaiin, the sucro'isor of Lainpc, 
turned out to be a respectable and up- 
right tnan,unrl soon concidvod a great 
fittachmint to his inaNter's person. 
Things now put <in a luw face in 
Kant’s family : !»y the remov.d of one 
of the belligerents, pi ace was once 
more rcsiond amon::st his M^rvaiits ; 
for hitherto tluTu hail Ik-cii elornal 
iv.irs between Lampc and the cix»k. 
5^inctiiueR it was I^ampc that car- 
rii^l a war of aggression into the 
rook’s territory of the kitchen ; some- 
times it was the cook that reven- 
ged these insults, by sallying out 
upon Lamjie in tlie neutral ground 
of the hall, or invadnl him even 
in his own sanctuary of the butler's 
pantry. The uproars were everlast- 
ing ; and thus far it was fortunate for 
tlic peace of the philosoplu r, that, his 
hearing had begun to fail ; by which 
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means be was spansd many an exhibi- 
tion of hateful passions and ruffian 
violent, which anndyed his guests 
and friends. But now all things hacl 
changed : deep silence reigned in the’ 
pantry ; the kitchen rang no more 
with martial alarums ; and the hall 
was unvexed with skirmish or pursuit. 
Yet it may be readily supposed that 
to Kant, at the age of seventy-eight, 
changes, even for the bettor, were not 
w. !come : so inicnse had been the uni- 
formity of liU life and habits, that 
the least innovation in the arrange- 
ment of articles as trilling as a pi'ii- 
knife, or a pair of scissors, disturbed 
him ; and not merely if they were 
pushul two or three inches out of 
their customary position, hut even if 
they were laid a little awrry : and as to 
larger objects, such as chairs, Ac.* any 
dislfKMtion of their U5>nal arrangement, 
any transpo.sition, or a'ldition to their 
number, perfi ctly confounded him ; 
and his cyr a]ipearcd restlessly to haunt 
the scat of the mal-arrangement, iin'il 
the ancient order was restored. With 
such habits the readcT may conceive 
how distressing it inuKt ha\T been to 
him, at this period of decaying powers, 
to adapt himfclf to a new M*rvant, a 
new voice, a new step, &c. 

Aw*arc of iliis, T had on the day be- 
fore he enlerrd upon his duties, writ- 
ten down for the new- scivaiit upon a 
sheet of pfipir the entire routine of 
Kant's daily life, dow’n to the inimi- 
test and nio.st trivial circurnsiances; 
all which hr loastor d with the great- 
est rapidity. To make sure, howTver, 
we went through a TchenrKal of the 
whole ritual ; hr performing the ma- 
mruvres, I lo<»kin;r on and giving the 
word. Still 1 felt uneasy at the idea 
of his being h-tt entirely to his own 
discretion on bis first d<‘hnt in gooil 
earnest, and therefore I made a point 
of attending on this important day ; 
and in the few instances where the 
new recruit missed the accurate ma- 
inruvrc, a glance or n nod from me 
easily made him comprehend his fail- 
ure. 

One part only there was of the daily 
cer(*mnnial, where all of us were at a 
loss, Qs it was a part whi; li no mortal 
eyes had ever witness d but those of 
Lampc ; this was hrraki'ust. How- 
ever, that we might do all in our 
power, 1 myself attended at four o’clock 
ill the morning. The day hap^iencd, 
as 1 remombff, to Ive the 1st of Fe- 
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bniarj J609L Predsdy at five, Kant 
made his appeannoe; and nothing 
could eijual his astonishment on find* 
ing me m the room* Fresh (Voro the 
confusion of dreaming, and bewildered 
alike by the sight of his new servant, 
by Lampe’s amnce, and by my pre- 
sence, he could with difficulty be made 
to comprehend the purpose of my vi- 
sit* A friend in ne^ is a friend in- 
deed ; and wc would now have given 
any money to that learned person who 
could have instructed us in the ar- 
rangement of the breakfast tabic, fiut 
this was a mystery revealed to none 
but Lampe. At length Kant took this 
task upon himself ; and apparently all 
was now settled to his satisfaction. Yet 
sUir it struck me that he was under 
some enibarra^fsment or constraint. 
Upon this I said — that, with his per- 
mission, 1 would take a cup of tea, 
and afterwards smoke a pipe with him. 
He accepted iny ofilr with his usual 
courteous demeanour ; but seemed 
unable to familiarise himself with the 
novelty of bis situation. 1 was at this 
time sitting directly opposite to him ; 
and at last he frankly told me, but 
with the kindest and most apologetic 
air, that he was really under the ne- 
cessity of begging that I would sit out 
of his sight ; for that, having sat alone 
at the breakfast table for considerably 
more than half a century, he eould not 
abntptly adapt his mind ro a cliunge in 
this respect ; and he found his thoughts 
very sensibly disturbed. 1 did as he 
desired ; the servant retired into an 
anti- room, where he waited within 
call ; and Kant recovered his wonted 
composure. .lust the same scene pass- 
ed over again, when I calk'd at the 
same hour on a fine summer morning 
some months afler. 

Henceforth all went right : or, if 
occasionally some little mistake oc- 
curred, Kant showed himself very 
considerate and indulgent, and would 
remark of his own accord, tliat a new 
servant could not be expected to know 
all lus |iecu1iar ways and humours. 
In one respect, indeed, this man 
adapted himself to Kant’s scholarlike 
taste, in a way which Lampe w'as in- 
capable of doing. Kant was some- 
what fastidious in matters of pronun- 
ciation ; and this man had a ^eat fa- 
cility in catching the true sound of 
Latin wordf^ the titles of books, and 


the names or designations of Kant s 
friends : not one of which accomplish- 
ments could Lampe, the most insuf- 
ferable of blockheads, ^ver attain to. 
In particular, I have been told by 
Kant’s old friends, that for tlie space 
of more than tliirty years, during 
which he had been in the habit of 
reading the newspaper published by 
Hartung, Lamix^ delivered it with the 
same identical blunder on every day 
of publication. — Air Professor, here 
is UartMfwnji joiiruaL” Upon which 
Kant would reply— “ Eh ! what ?— 
What’s that you say? Ilartmanii’a 
journal? 1 tell you, it is not Hart- 
mann, but ILirtuiig: uo.v, rqicat it 
after me— not Hartmann, but llar- 
tung.” Then Lampe, looking sulky, 
and drawing himself up with the stifi 
air of a soldier on guard, and in the 
very same monotonous tone with 
which lie had been used to sing out 
his challenge of— WV/o i/ttn ? 

would roar— not Ilartmunn, but 
Hartung.” Xow again !’* Kant 
would say : on which again I.anipe 
roartnl — not llartinanii, but llar- 
tuiig.” Now a tliird time,” cried 
Kant : on which for a third time the 
unhappy Lampe would howl out — 

not Hartmann, but Ilartiiug.” Ami 
this whimsical scene of parade duty 
was continually rt'peated : duly the 
day of publication came, the irre- 
claimable old dunce was put tlirougli 
the same iiiana'uvrtK, which were as 
invariably followed by the same blun- 
der on the next. In spite, however, of 
this advantage, in the new servant, ami 
his general superiority to his prede- 
cessor, Kant’s nature was too kind 
and goml, and too indulgent to all 
fieople’s infinnities but bis own, not 
to miss the voice and the '' old fami- 
liar face” that he had been accustom- 
ed to for forty years. And I met 
with what struck me as an afieciing 
instance of Kant’s yearning after his 
old good-for-nothing servant in las 
memorandum-book : other peojilc re- 
cord what they wish to reinernher ; 
but Kant had here recorded wliat he 
was to forget. Mem. ; Feb. IHO'i, 
tlie name of J^mpe must now be re- 
membered no more." 

In tlie spring of tliis year, 1602, 1 
advised Kant to take the air. It was 
very long since he had been out of 
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doon and walking was now out of 
the question. But I thought the mo« 
tion of a carriage and the air would 
be likely to revive him. On the power 
of vernal sights and sounds I did not 
much rely ; for these had long ceased 
to afihet him. Of all the changes 
that spring brings with it| there was 
one only that now interested Kant ; 
and he longed for it with an eagerncra 
and intensity of expectation, that it 
was almost painful to witness: this 
was the return of a hedge-sparrow 
that sang in his garden, and before 
his window. This binl, cither the 
same, or one of the next generation, 
had sung for years in the s:iiiie situa- 
tion ; and Kant grew uneasy when 
tl)c cold weather, lasting longer than 
usual, retarded its roturii. Ijke Lord 
Haenn, indeed, he had a childlike love 
for birds in general, and in particular, 
took pains to encourage the sparrows 
to build above the windows of his 
study ; and when this happcnc*d, (as 
it often did, from the silence which 
prevailed in his study,) be watched 
their proceedings with the delight and 
tlie tenderness which others give to a 
human interest. To return to the 
point I was speaking of, Kant was at 
first very unwilling to accede to my 
proposal of going abroad. 1 shall 
sink down in the carriage,'' said he, 
** and fall together like a heap of old 
rtigh.” But I persisted with a gentle 
importunity in urging him to the at- 
tempt, assuring him that wc would re- 
turn immediately if he found the ef- 
fort too much for him. Accordingly, 
upon a tolerably warm day of early -f 
summer, 1, and an old friend of Kant’s, 
aecotnpaiited him to a little place which 
J rented in the country. As wc drove 
through the streets, Kant was del^ht- 
ed to find that he could sit upright, 
and iK^ar tin* motion of the carriage, 
and seemed to draw youthful plea.sure 
from the sight of the towers and other 
public buildings, which he had not 
seen for years. Wc reached the place 
of our destination in high spirits. 
Kant drank a cup of coffee, and at- 


tempted to Unoke « little. AikeetliM, 
he sat and sunned himself listening 
with delight to the warbling of bird^ 
which congregated in gr^t numbers 
about this spot He distinguished 
every bird by its song, and wled it 
by its right name. After staying 
about half an hour, we set off on 
our homeward journey, Kant still 
cheerful, but apparently satiated with 
his day's enjoyment. 

I had oil this occasion purposely 
avoided taking him to any public gar- 
dens, that 1 might not disturb his 
pleastn^e by exposing him to the <lis- 
tressing gaze of public curiosity. How- 
ever, it was known in Konigsberg that 
Kant had gone out ; and accordingly, 
as the carriage moved through the 
streets wliieh led to his residence, 
there was a general rush from all quar- 
ters in that direction, and, when we 
turned into the street where the house 
stood, we found it already choked up 
with people. As we slowly drew up 
to the door, a lane was formed in the 
crowd, through which Kant was led, 
I and iny friend supporting him on 
our anus. Looking at tlie crowd, I 
observed the faces of many (lersous of 
rank, and distinguished strangers, some 
of whom now saw Kant for the first 
time, and many of them for the last. 

As the winter of 1802-3 approaeh- 
(m 1, he complained more than ever of 
ail nfieclicm of the stomach, which no 
medical man had been able to miti- 
gate, or even to explain. The winter 
passed over in a complaining way ; lie 
was weary of life, and longed for the 
hour of dismission. I can be of ser- 
vice to the world no more," said he, 
** and am a burden to myself." Often 
1 endeavoured to cheer him by the 
anticipation of excursions that wo 
woulil make together when summer 
came again. On these lie calculated 
with KO much earnestness, that he hod 
made a regular scale or classification 
of them — 1. Airings ; 2. .Tourneys ; 3. 
Travels. And nothing could equal the 
yearning impatience expressed for the 
coming of spring and summer, not so 


* Wasianski here returns thanks to some unknown person, who^ having observed 
that Kant in his latter walks took pleasure in leaning a^inst a particular wall to 
view the prospect, bad caused a seat to be fixed at tliat point for his use. 

t Mr Wasianski Bay.s— /ntc in summer : but, as he elsewhere describes by the same 
expression of late in summer,*' a day which was confessedly Agfiiiv tlie longest day, 
and as the multitude of birds which continued to sing will not allow us to suppose 
tliut the mmmer could be very far advanced, 1 have translated accordingly. 
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much ibr their’ own peculiar atUrac« rare to find bis maaterout of bed^and 
lions, aa hecauae they were tbc seasons often making bis way in terror to 
for travelling. In bis memorandum- some other wt of the house. The 
book, he made this note: — The weakness of nis feet exposed him to 
three summer-months are June, July, such dreadful falls on these occasions 
and August" — meaning that they were that at length Q’ut with much diffi- 
the three months for travelling. And culty) 1 persuaded him to let his ser- 
in conversation he expressed the feve- vant sleep in the same room wiUi 
rish strength of liis wishes so plaint- hiiuscLf. 

ively and afPectingly, that every body The morbid nff*>ction of the stomach 
was drawn into powerful sympathy began now to be more and more di^ 
with him, and wished for some magi- fressing ; and he tried various appli- 
cal means of ante-dating the course of cations, which he hnd formerly been 
the seasons. loud in condemning, such as a few 

In this winter his bedroom was of- drops of rum upon a piece of sugar, 
ten warmed. This was the room iu nannlha,* &c. But all these were 
wliich he kept his little colhetion of only palliatives ; for his advanced age 
books, of about 450 volumes, chiefly preduiled the hope of a radical cure, 
presentation-copies from the authors. His dreadful dreams became continu- 
It may seem singular that J(ant, who ally more appalling : single scenes, or 
read so extensively, should have no passages in these dreams, were suffi- 
larger library ; but he had less need cient to compose the whole course of 
of one than most scholars, having in mighty tragedies, the iiiiprtssioii from 
his earlier years been librarian at the which was so profound as to stretch 
Royal Library of the ('astle ; and since far into Lib waking hours. Ainong.st 
then having enjoyed from the liberal- other phantasmuta more shocking and 
ity of liar tknoch, his publisher, (who, indescribable, his dreams constantly 
in his turn, had profited by the libe- represented to him the forms of inur- 
ral terms on which Kant ha<l made derers advancing to his bed-side ; and 
over to him the copyright of his own so agitated was he by the awful trains 
works,) the first sight of every new of phantoms that swept past hiiu 
book that appeared. nightly, that in the fir^t confusion of 

’ ■ " ■ awaking lu* geuerally iiiistiHik his sei- 

At the close of this winter, that is vant, wiio wa.s hastening to his assist- 
in 1803, Kant first began to complain aucc, for a inunlercr. In tlie day- 
of unpleasant dreams, sometimes of time we often coiiverKiil upon these 
very terrific ones, which awakened shadowy illuiiionb ; ai;d Kuiit, with 
him in great agitation. OftcniUmes his usual spirit of stoical contempt 
melodics, which he had board in car- for nervous weaknesses of every sort, 
liest youth sung in the streets of K*>- laughed at tliem ; and, to fortify Lis 
nigsberg, resoundid painfully in his own resolution to contend against 
cars, and dwelt u|K>n them in a way them, he wrote down in his memoran- 
from which no c^orts of abstraction dum-book, ** There must be no yield- 
could release him. 'fhesc kept him ing to panics of darkness." At iny 
awake to unseasonable hours ; and of- suggestion, however, he now burned 
ten when, after long watching, he had a light in liis chamber, so nlaccd as 
fallco asleep, however deep his sleep that the rays might be shadeu from bis 
might be, it was suddenly broken up face. At first he was very averse to 
by terrific dreams, which alarmed him this, though gradually he became re- 
beyond description. Almost every concilcd to it. But that he could bear 
night the bell-rope, which commuui- it at all, was to me an expression of 
cated with a bell in the room above the great revolution accomplished by 
his own, where his servant slept, was the terrific agency of his dreams* 
pulled violently, and with the utmost Heretofore, darkness and utter silemoe 
agitation. No matter how fast the were the two pillars on which bis sleep 
servant might hurry down, he was rested : no step must approach his 
almost always too late, and was pretty room ; and as to light, if he saw but 


* For Kant's particular complaint, as described by other biographers, a quarter 

of a grain of opium, every 12 hourly would have been tlie best nsmedy, perhaps a 
pcrfciCt remedy. 
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ft iiiooBbftftin peneCimtuiff ft crevice of 
the ^utteri, It made him nnhappy ; 
ftnd, in £act, the windowi of his bed- 
diftmber were barricftdoed night end 
dav. But now darkneca was a terror 
to Dim, and silence an oppression. In 
addition tohia lamp, thcrmrep he had 
now ft repeater in his room ; the sound 
was at first too loud, but, after muf- 
fling the hammer with cloth, both the 
ticking and the striking became com- 
panionable sounds to him. 

At this time (spring of IflO.'i) his 
appetite began to fail, which I thought 
no good sign. Many iiersons insist 
that Kant was in the habit of eating 
too much for health.* I however can- 
not assent to this opinion ; for he ate 
but once a-day, and drank no beer. 
Of this liquor (I mean the strong 
black beer) he was indeed the most 
detenuinod enemy. If ever a man 
died prematurely, Kant would say— 
** lie has been drinking beer, I pre- 
sume." Or, if another were indis|H>- 
you might be sure ho would ask, 
** But doc»i he drink beer ?" And, ac* 
c(qrding to the answer on this point, 
lie regulated hi ^ an ticifwtious for the pa- 
tient. Strong beer, in short, he uniform- 
ly maintained to be a slow poison. Vol- 
taire, by the w<iy, had said to a young 
physician who denounced coffee under 
Che same bod name of a slow poison," 
** You're right there, my friend, how- 


ever ; alow it k, and borriUr alow ; 
for 1 have been drinking it tneae 70. 
years, and it has not killed me yet 
but this was an answer whidi, in the 
case of beer, Kant would not allow 
of. 

On the 2Sd of April 1803, his birth« 
day, the last which he lived to see, 
was celebrated in a full assembly of 
his friends. This festival he had long 
looked forward to with great expecta- 
tion, and delig'.ted even to hear the 
progress made in the preparations for 
It. But when the day came, the over- 
excitement and tension of expectation 
seemed to have defeated itself. He 
tried to appear happy ; but the bustle 
of a numerous company confounded 
and distressed him ; and his spirita 
were manifestly forced. He seemed 
flrst to revive to any real sense of plea- 
sure at night, when the company had 
dcparte<1, and he was undressing in 
his study. He then talked with much 
pleasure about the presents which, 
as usual, would be made to his ser- 
vants on this occasion ; for Kant was 
never liappy himself, unless he saw all 
around him happy. He was a great 
maker of presents ; but at the same 
time he had no toleration for the stu- 
died theatrical effect, the accompani- 
ment of formal congratulations, and 
the sentimental pauios with which 
birth-day presents are made in Ger- 
many.t — In all this, his masculine 


* Who these worthy people were that criticised Kant*^ eating, is not mentioned* 
They could have had no opportunity of exercising their ahilities on this question, 
except as liohts, guests, or fellow-guests ; and in any of those characters, a gentle- 
man, one would suppose, mu^ft feel himsolf degraded hy directing his attention to a 
point of that nature. However, the merits of the case stand thus between Uie par- 
ties : Kuiit, it is agreed by all iiis biographers, ate only once a-day ; for as to his 
breakfast, it was nothing more than a very weak infusion of tea, (vide Jacbmann*a 
Letters, p. I<i3). with no bread, or eatable of any kind. Now, his critics, by general 
confession, ate their way, from ** mom to dewy eve," through Uie following course of 
meals I L Breakfast early in the morning; 2. Breakfiistdbi fmretieoe a^ut 10 
A. M. ; 3. Dinner at one or two ; 4. Vesper Brod ; A Abend Brod ; all which does 
really seem a very fair allowance for a man who means to lecture upon abstinence at 
night. But I shall cut tliis matter short hy stating one plain fiicC ; there were two 
things, and no mure, for which Kant had an ino^inate craving during his whole 
life ; these were tobacco and coffee ; and from botli these he abstained almost alto- 
gether, merely under a sense of duty, resting probably upon erroneous grounds. OC 
the first he allowed himself a very small quantity, (and everybody knows that tempe- 
rance is a more ilifficult virtue than abstinence) ; of the other none at all, mittl the 
labours of his life were accomplished. 

f In this, as in many other things, the taste of Kant was entirely English and 
Homan ; as, on the other hand, some eminent Englishmen, 1 am sorry to aay,bave^ 
on this veiy point, shown the effeminacy and/hiKiio taste of the Germana In par. 
ticular, Mr Coleridge, describing, in The Friend, the custom amongst German chil. 
dren of making presents to their piirenta on Christmas Eve, (a custom whicli he 
unaccountably sujipobcs to be peculiar to Ratzeburg,) represents the mdlher 
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Into gave Uiq • aniie of flomething 
fade and ludicnme. 

Thesuinmer of 1803 wasBOW oome, 
and, visiting Kant one day. I was 
thunderstrudc to hear him direct me 
in the moet serious tone, to provide 
the fhnds necessary for an extensive 
foreign tour. I made no opposition, 
but asked his reasons for such a plan : 
he alleged the miserable sensations he 
had in his stomach, •vhich were no 
longer endurable. Knowing what 
power over Kant a quotation from a 
iloinan poet had always had, I simply 
replied-^*' Post equitem sedet atra 
cura," and for the present he said no 
more. But the touching and pathetic 
earnestness witli which he was conti- 
nually ejaculating prayers for wanner 
weather, made it doubtful to me whe- 
ther his wishes on this point ought 
not, partially at least, to gratiiira ; 
and 1 therefore proposed to him a little 
excursion to the cottage we had visit* 
ed the year before. Anywhere," 
said he, ** no matter whither, provi- 
ded it be far enough." Towards the 
latter end of June, therefore, we ex- 
ecuted this scheme: on getting into 
the carriage, the order of the day with 
Kant was, ** Distance, distance. Only 
let us go far enough," said he : but 
scarcely had we reached the city-gates 
before the journey seemed already to 
have lasted too long. On reaching the 
cottage, we found coffee waiting for 
os ; but he would scarcely allow him- 
self time for drinking it, before he or- 
dered the carriage to the door ; and 
the journey back seemed insupport- 
ably long to him, though it was per- 
formed in something less than twenty 
minutes. ** Is this never to have an 
end ?" was his continual exclamation ; 
and great was his jo^ when he found 
himself once more in his study, un- 
dressed, and in bed. And for this 
night he slept in peace, and once again 
was liberate from the persecution of 
dreams. 

Soon afler, be began again to talk 
of journeys, of trav^ in remote coun- 
tries, &c. and, in consequence, we xo- 


imted onr former cxcunrion several 
times ; and though the dreumstaneea 
were pretty nearly the same on every 
occasion, and always terminating in 
^sappointment as to the immediate 
pleasure antidpated, yet, undoubted- 
ly, they were, on the whole, salutary 
to his spirits. In particular, the oot- 
toge itself, standing under the shelter 
of tall alders, with a valley stretched 
beneath it, through whid' a little 
brook meandered, broken by a water- 
fall, whose iioaling sound dwelt plea- 
santly on the car, sometimes, on a 
quiet sunny day, gave a lively delight 
to Kant : and once, under acddental 
circumstances of summer clouds and 
sun-lights, the little pastoral land- 
scape suddenly awakened a lively re- 
membrance which had been long laid 
asli'ep, of a heavenly summer-morn- 
ing ill youth, which he had passed in 
a bower ufK>u the banks of a rivulet 
that ran through the grounds of a 
dear and early friend, Gen Von Los- 
bow. '1‘hc strength of the impression 
was such, that he seemed actually to 
be living over that morning again, 
thinking as he then thought, and 
conversing with those that were no 
more. 

His very last excursion was in 
August of tliis year, (1803,) not to my 
cottage, but to the garden of a friend. 
But oil this day he manifested great 
impatience. It had been arranged 
that he was to meet an old friend at 
the gardens ; and I, with two other 
gentlemen, attended him. It hapiien- 
ed tliat our party arrived Brat ; and 
such was Kant's weakness, and total 
loss of power to estimate the duration 
of time, tliat after waiting a few mo- 
ments, he insisted that some hours had 
elapsed — that his friend could not be 
expected — and went away in great 
discomposure of mind. And so ended 
Kant's travelling in this world. 

In the beginningof autumn thesigbt 
of his right eye began to fail him ; the 
left he had long lost the use of. This 
earliest of his losses, by the way, he 
discovered by mere accident, and with- 


** weeping aloud for joy*’— the old idiot of a father with ** tears mnoing down his 
face,” &c. Sfc. and all for what ? For a snuff-box, a pencil-case, or some article of 
jewelleiy. Now, we English agree with Kant on sudi maudlin display of stage sen- 
timentality, and are prone to suspect that papa's tears are the product of rum-punch. 
Tenderness let us Iwve by all means, and the deepest you can imagine, but upon 
proportionate occasions, and with causes fitted to justify it and subtaiii its dignity. 
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oul anj prerkme warning. Sitting 
down one day to real himaelf in the 
course of a walk, it occurred to him 
that he would try the comparatire 
strength of his eyes ; but on taking 
out a newspaper which he had in his 
p^ket, he was surprised to find that 
with his left eye he could not diatin- 
gitish a letter. In earlier life he had 
two remarkable affections of the eyes : 
once, on returning from a walk, he 
saw objects double for a long space of 
time ; and twice he became stone- 
blind. Whether these accidents are 
to be considered as uncommon, I leave 
to the decision of oculists. Certain it 
is, they gave very little disturbance to 
Kant ; wlio, until old age had rtduced 
his powers, lived in a constant state of 
stoical preparation for tlie worst that 
could befal him. I was now shocked 
to think of the degree in which his 
burthensomc sense of d* pi'ndcnce 
would be ap;gravated, if he should 
totally lose the power of sight. it 
was, he read and wrote with great diffi- 
culty : in fact, his writing was little 
better than that which most people can 
produce as a trial of skill with their 
eyes shut. From old habits of solitary 
study, he had no pleasure in hearing 
others read to him ; and he daily dis- 
tressed me by tlie pathetic earnest- 
ness of his entreaties that I would 
have a reading glass devised for him. 
Whatever my own optical skill could 
suggest, I tried ; and the best oritici- 
ans were sent for to bring their glasses 
and take his directions for altering 
them ; but all w'as to no purpose. 

In this last year of his life Kant 
%'ery unwillingly received the visits 
of stran^Ts ; and, unless tinder par- 
ticular circumstances, wholly declined 
them. Vet, when travellers had come 
a very great way out of tluir road to 
see him, I confess that I was at a loss 
how to conduct myself. To have re- 
fused too pertinaciously could not but 
give me the air of wishing to make 
my.self of importance. And I must 
acknowledge, that, amongst some iii« 
stances of importunity and coarse ex- 
pressions of low-bred curiosity, I wit- 
nessed on the nart of many people of 
rank a most delicate sensibility to the 
condition of the aged recluse. On 


sending in Aeir osrdg, Aej would ge« 
nerally accompany them by aonie 
message, expressive of their unwil- 
lingness to gratify their wish ^ to 
see him at any risk of distressing 
him. ^ The fact was, that such visits 
diW distress him mu^ ; for he felt it 
a degradation to be exhibited in his 
helpless state, when he was aware of 
his own incapacity to meet properly 
the attention that was paid to tiim. 
Some, however, were admitted,* accor- 
ding to the circumstances of the case, 
and the state of Kant's spirits at the 
moment. Amongst these I remember 
that we were particularly pleased with 
M. Otto, the same who signed the 
treaty of peace between France and 
F.ngland with the present Lord Liver- 
pool (then I.ord Hawkesbury). A 

S UuKsiaii also rises to my recol- 
1 at this moment, from the ex- 
cessive (and I think unaffected) en- 
thusiasm which he displayed. On 
being introduced to Kant, ne advanced 
hastily, took both his hands, and kissed 
them. Kant, who, from living ao much 
amongst his English friends, had a 
gootl (leal of the English digniffed re- 
serve about him, and hated anything 
like .<(eeNP.f, ajtpeared to shrink a little 
from this mode of salutation, and waa 
rather embarrassed. However, the 
young man's manner, I bedieve, was 
not at oil beyond his nenuinc feelings ; 
for next day he called again, mule 
some inquiries about Kant’s health, 
was very anxious to know whether his 
old age were burtlicnsome to him, and 
above all things entreated for some 
little memorial of the great man to 
carry away with him. By accident the 
servant had found a small cancelled 
fragment of tlie original MS. of Kant’s 
* Anthropologic:' thia, with my sanc- 
tion, he gave to the Uusaian ; who re- 
ceived it with rapture, kissed it, and 
tlien gave him in return the only dol- 
lar he had about him ; and, thinking 
that not enough, actually pulled olf 
his coat and waistcoat and forced them 
upon tlie man. Kant, whose native 
aimplicity of diaracter very much in* 
disposed him to sympathy with any ex- 
travagances of feeling, could not, now- 
ever, forbear smiling good-humoured- 
ly on being made acquainted with this 


• To whom it appears that Kant would generally reply, upon their expressing 
the pleasure it gave them to see him, ** In me you behold a poor supevannuaied, 

weak, old man." 
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Inttfltice of naMi4 and enthiiBiasia In 
Ilia joung admirer. 

1 now come to an event in Kant*a 
life, which uahereil in its closing stage. 
On the 8th of October 1803, for ine 
first time since his youth, he was se- 
riously ill. Wlicn a student at tfje 
University, bo had once sufitTed from 
an ague, which, however, gave way to 
pedestrian exercise ; and in later years, 
ne bad endured some pain from a con- 
tusion on his head ; but, with these 
two exceptions (if they can be consi- 
dered such), he had nc^ver (properly 
making) ill. The cause of liis 
iilni'ss was this ; his appetite had lat- 
terly been irregular, or rather I should 
aay depraved ; and he no longrr took 
pleasure in anything but bread and 
butter, and English cheese.* On the 
7th of October, at dinner, he ate little 
else, in spite of everything that I and 
another friend then dining with him, 
could urge to dissuade him. And for 
the first time, I fancied that he seem- 
ed displeased with my importunity, 
as though I were overstepping the 
just line of my duties, lie insisted 
that the cheese never had done him 
any harm, nor would now. 1 had no 
course left me but to hold my tongue ; 
and he did as he pleased. The con- 
acquence was what might have been 
anticipated — a restless night, succeed- 
ed by a flay of memorable illness. 
The next morning all went on as umiiiJ, 
till nine o’clock, when Kant, who was 
then leaning on liis sistet's arm, sud- 
denly fell senseless to tlie ground. A 
messenger was immediately dispatched 
for roe ; and I hurried oown to his 
house, where I found him lying in his 
bed, which had now been removed in- 
to his study, speechless and insensible. 
1 bad already summoned his physi- 
cian ; but, before he arrived, nature 
put forth efforts which brought Kant 
a little to himself* In about an hour 
he opened his eyes, and continued to 
mutter unintelligibly till towards the 


evening, when he rallM a little, and 
began to talk rationally. For the first 
time in his life, be was now, for a few 
days, confined to his bed, and ate^no- 
thing. On the Idth October, he again 
took some refreshment, and would have 
had his favourite food ; but I waanow 
resolved, at any risk of his displeasure, 
to oppose him firmly. 1 therefore stated 
to him the whole eoiiseoueiiccs of hU 
last indulgence, ot'ali which he mani- 
fiistly had no recollection. lie listen- 
ed to what I said very attentively, and 
calmly expressed his conviction that 
I was perfectly in the wrong ; but for 
the present he suhinittcMl. However, 
some days after, 1 found that he had 
offered a florin for a little bread and 
cheese, and then a dollar, ami even 
more. Being again refused, he com- 
plained heavily ; but gradually he 
weaned himself from asking for it, 
though at times he betrayed involun- 
tarily how much he desir^l it. 

On the I3th of October, his usual 
dinner parties were resumed, and he 
was considered convalescent ; but it 
was seldom indeed that he rccovcretl 
the tone of tranquil spirits which he 
had preserved until his late attack. 
Hitherto he had always loved to prolong 
this meal, the only one he took— or, 
as he cxiircssed it in classical phrase, 
* cocnain duceref hut now it was dif- 
ficult to hurry it over fast enough for 
liis wishes. From dinner, which U r- 
minated about two o'clock, he went 
straight to bed, and at intervals fell 
into slumbers ; from which, howevir, 
he was regularly awoke by phantas- 
mata or terrific dreams. At seven in 
the evening came on duly a period of 
great agitation, which lasted till five 
or six in the morning— soiuetiines la- 
ter; and he continued througli the 
night alternately to walk about and 
lie down, occasionally tranquil, but 
more often in great distress. 

It now became necessary that some- 
body should sit up with him, bis man- 
servant being wearied out with the 


” Mr W. here falls Into the orilinaiy mistake of confounding the cause and the 
occasion, and would leave the impression, that Kant (who from his youth up liad 
been a model of temperance) died of sensual indulgence. The cause of Kant's death 
was clearly the general decay of the vital powers, and in particular the atony of the 
digestive organs which must soon have destroyed him under any care or abatinence 
whatever. This was the cause. The accidental occasion, which made that .cause 
operative on the 7th of Octolicr, might or might not be what Mr W. nays. But in 
lUnt’a bortlieusome state of existence, it could not be a queetion of much import- 
ance whether his illness were to commence in an October or a November. 
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toili of the day. Ko penon leemed 
to be BO laeper for thii office as his 
BUter, both as having long reoeived a 
very liberal pciiBhm ftom biiQj and 
also as Ub nearest relative, who would 
be the best witness to the ftct that her 
illuatriouB brother had wanted no com* 
forts or attention in bis Isit hours, 
which his situation admitted of. Ac- 
cordingly die was applied to, and un- 
dertook to watch him alternately with 
hlB footman*^ separate table being 
kept for her, and a veiy handsome ad- 
dition nuide to her ulowance. She 
turned out to be a quiet gentle-minded 
woman, who raisM no disturbances 
amongst the servants, and soon won 
her toother's regard by the modest 
and retiring style of her manners ; I 
may add,^so, by the truly sisterly 
aflTection which she displayea towards 
him to the lost 

The Bth of October had grievously 
affected Kant's faculties, but had not 
wholly destroyed them. For short 
intervals the clouds seemed to roll 
away that had settled upon his ma- 
jestic intellect, and it shone forth as 
heretofore. During these moments of 
brief self-possession, his wonted be- 
nignity returned to him ; and he ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the exertions 
of chose about him, and his sense of 
the trouble they underwent, in a very 
affecting way. With regard to his 
man-servant in particular, he was 
very anxious that he should be reward- 
ed by liberal presents ; and he pressed 
me earnestly on no account to be par- 
simonious. Indeed Kant was no- 
thing less than princely in his use of 
money ; and there was no occasion on 
which he was known to express the 
fiassion of scorn very powerfully, but 
when he was commenting on mean 
and penurious acta or habits. Those 
who knew him only in the streets, 
fancied that he was not liberal ; for he 
steadily refused, upon principle, to re- 
lieve all common beggars. But, on 
the other hand, he was liberal to the 
public charitable institutions ; he se- 
cretly amiated his own poor relations 
in a much ampler way tnaii could rea- 
Bonably have been expected of him ; 
and it now appeared that be had 
many other deserving pensioners upon 
his bounty ; a fact that waa utterly 
unknown to any of us, until his in- 
creasing blindness and other infirmi- 
ties devolved the duty of paying these 
pensions upon myself* It must bu re- 
Voi.. XXL 


eolleeCed also^ that Eaiit'a wliob for- 
tune, which amounted to pboat twjmiy 
thousand doBors, was the’ proAuct of 
his own honourable toOs m nearly 
threescore years ; and that he had 
himself auffhred all the hardships of 
poverty in his youth, though he never 
once ran into any man's debt,*— 
cumstances in his history, which, as 
they express how fffily he must ^ve 
been acquainted witn the value of 
money, greatly enhance the merit of 
his munificence. 

In December 1803, he became in- 
capable of aiming his name. His 
sight, indeed, Md for some time fail- 
ed him so mucl^ that at dinner he 
could not find his spoon without as- 
sistance; and, when I happened to 
dine with him, I first cut in pieces 
whatever was on his plate, next put it 
into a spoon, and then guidea his 
hand to find the spoon. But his in- 
ability to sign his name did not arise 
merely from blindness : the fact was, 
that, from irretention of memory, he 
could not recollect the letters which 


composed his name ; and, when they 
were repeated to mm, he could not 
represent the figure of the letters in 
his iqpiLgination. At the latter end 
of November, I had remarked that 
these incapacities were rapidly grow- 
ing upon him, and in consequence I 
prevailed on him to aim beforehand 
all the receipts, &c. which would be 
wanted at the end of the year ; and, 
afterwards, on my representation, to 
prevent all disputes, he gave me a re- 

f ular legal ]>ower to sign on his be- 
alf. 

Much as Kant was now reduced, 
yet he had occasionally moods of so- 
cial hilarity. His birth-day was al- * 
ways an agreeable subject to him: 
some weeks before his death, 1 waa 
calculating the time which it still 
wanted of that anniversary, and cheer- 
ing him with the prospect of the re- 
joicings which would then take place : 

** all your old friends,” said I, ** will 
meet together, and drink a glass of 
champagne to your health.” That,” 
said tie, ** must be done upon the 
spot and he was not satisfied till the 
party waa actually asaembled. He 
drank a glass of wine with them, and 
with great elevation of apiiitB ede- 
brated this birth-day which he waa 
destined never to see. 

In the latter weeks of hit lift, how- 
ever, a great change took pJace in the 
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tone of his tpiriti.' At his dinner- 
uble^ whm heretolbre each a cloud- 
let spirit of joviality had reined, 
there was now a mdancholy lu^ee. 
It disturbed him to see his two dinner 
companions conversing nrivatdy to- 
gethevi whilst he himself sat like a 
mute on the staM with no part to per- 
fomi. Yet to nave engaged him in 
the conversation wanld have been still 
more distressing ; for his hearing was 
now very imperfect ; theefibrt to bear 
was itself painful to him; and his 
expressions, even when his thoughts 
were accurate enough, became nearly 
unintelligible. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that at the very lowest point of 
his depression, when he became per- 
ftctly incapable of conversing with 
am ranomu meaning on the ordinary 
afiairs of life, he was still able to an- 
swer correctly and distinctly, in a de- 
gree that was perfectly astonishing, 
upon any question of philosophy or 
of science, especially of physical geo- 
graphy,* chemistry, or natural his- 
tory. He talked satisfactorily, in hia 
very worst state, of the gases, and stated 
very accurately differeiit propositions 
of Kepler's, especially the law of the 
planetary motions. And 1 remember 
in particular, that upon the veiy last 
Monday of his life, when the extre- 
mity of his weakness moved a circle 
of nil friends to tears, and he sat 
amongst us insensible to all we could 
say to him, cowering down, or rather 
1 might say collapsing into a shapeless 
heap upon his chair, deaf, blind, tor- 
pid, motionless, — even then 1 whis- 
per^ toihe others that I would en- 
gage that Kant should take his part 
ID conversation with propriety and 
, animation. This they found it difli- 
cuU to believe. Upon which I drew 
close to his ear, and put a question to 
him about the Moors of Barbary. To 
the surprise of everybody but myself, 
he immediately gave us a summary 
account of their habits and customs ; 
and told us by the way, that in the 
word Als^*% &e g ought to be pro- 
nounced hard (as in the English word 
gear). 

During the last fortnight of Kent’s 
life, he busied himself unceasingly in a 
way diat seemed not merely purposeless 
but self-contradictory. Twenty times 
in a minute he would unloose and tie 


his nedk handkcrchief-HM) also with a 
sort of belt which he wore about hia 
dressing-gown, die moment it was 
clasped, he undasped it with impa- 
tience, and was then equally impatient 
to have it dasped again. But no de- 
scription can convey an adequate im- 
pression of the weary restlessness with 
which from morning to night he pur- 
sued these labours of Sisyphus— doing 
and undoing— fretting tliat be could 
not do it, fretting that he had done 
it. 

By this time he seldom knew any 
of us who were about him, but took 
us all for strangers. This happened 
first with his sister, then with me, and 
finally with his servant Such an 
alienation distressed me more than any 
other instance of his di^cay ; though I 
knew that he had not redly with- 
drawn his afPection from me, yet his 
air and mode of addressing me gave 
me constantly that feeling. So much 
the more affecting was it, when the 
sani t y of his perceptions and his remem- 
brances returned; but these intervals 
were of slower and slower occurrence. 
In this condition, silent or babbling 
childishly, self-involved and torpidly 
abstracte!], or else busy with self- 
created phantoms and delusions, what 
a contrast did he offer to that Kant 
who hud once been the brilliant centre 
of tlie most brilliant circles for rank, 
wit, or knowledge, that afford- 

ed I A distingiiislied }>crson from Ber- 
lin, whohad called upon him during the 
preceding Buniiner, w^as greatly shocked 
at his appearance, and raid, This is 
not Kant that I have seen, but the 
shell of Kant!” How much more 
would be have said this, if he had seen 
him now ! 

Now came February IHOt, wnich 
was the last month that Kant wasdes- 
tincil to see. It is remarkable that, in 
the memorandum-book which I have 
before mentioned, I found a fragment 
of an old song, (inserted by Kant, and 
dated in the summer about six months 
before the time of his deiith,) which 
expressed that February was tlic month 
in which people had the least weight 
to carry, for the obvious reason that it 
was shorter by two and by tlirce days 
than the others ; and the conclucUng 
sentiment was in a tone of fanciful 


Phyeieoi Geognphy, in opposition ioFalHtcat. 
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MthiMi tothfaefitet-«^Oh,lia|ip 7 Fe« 
bniary ! in wbid^man haikuttobear 
— ‘least pain, least sorrow, least self* 
reproach!' Even of this short month, 
however, Kant had not twelve entire 
days to bear; for it was on the isth 
that he died ; and in fact he may be 
said to have been dying from the let. 
lie now barely vegetated ; though 
there were still transitorv gleams flash- 
ing b^ flts from the embers of his an- 
cient intellect 

On the 3d of Februa^ the spring 
of life seemed to be ceasing from their 
play, for, from this day, strictly speak- 
ing, he ate notiiing more. His exist- 
ence henceforward seemed to be liie 
mere prolongation of an impetus deri- 
ved from an eighty years' life, after the 
moving power of the ineclianism was 
withdrawn. His physician visited him 
every ihiy at a particular hour ; and it 
vras settkxl that 1 should always be 
tlierc to meet him. Nine days before 
his death, on paying his usual visit, 
the following little circumstance oc- 
curred, which attectetl us both, by re- 
calling forcibly to our minds the inera- 
dicable courtesy and goodness of Kant's 
nature. AVhon the physician was an- 
nounced, 1 went up to Kant and said 
to him, “ Here is Dr A——.” Kant 
rose from his chair, and, ofleririg his 
hand to the Doctor, murmured some- 
thing in which the word ^ {Kists' was 
frequently re])oatctl, but with an air 
as though he wished to be helped out 
witli the rest of the sentence. Dr 

A , wljo tliought that, by he 

meant tlie stationH for relays of post- 
horses, and therefore that liis mind 
was wandering, replied that all the 
liorstMs were engaged, and begged him 
to coiii]>ose himself, but Kunt went 
on, with great effort to liimself, and 
added — “ Alany posts, heavy posts— 
then much goodness — then much gra- 
titude." All tliis he said with apparent 
incoherence, but witli great warmth, 
and increasing Kclf-possession. I mean- 
time perfectly divined what it was that 
Kant, under his cloud of imbecility, 
wishiKl to say, and 1 interpreted accord- 
ingly. What the Professor wishes to 
say, Dr A—, is this, that, consider- 
ing the many and weighty offices which 
you fill in the city and in the univer- 
sity, it argues great goodness on your 
part to give up so much of your time to 

him," (for Dr A would never take 

any fees from Kant;) ‘^ond that lie has 
the deepest sense of tins goodntssv"— 


^'Right,''s8idKmt,carBetCly,^%htJ' 
But he still continiied to sciuid^ and 
was nearly sinking to the gimnd. 
Upon which I remarked to the pb]rn- 
cian , tha 1 1 was so wdl acqmtin ted wi th 
Kant, that I was satisfied ne would not 
sit down, however much he suflhred 
from standing, until he knew that bis 
visitors were seated. The Doctor seem- 
ed to doubt this— but Kant, who heard 
what I said, by a prodigious effint con- 
firmed my construction of his conduct, 
and spoke distinctly these words— 

God forbid I should be sunk so 
low as to forget the offices of huma- 
nity." 

When dinner was announced. Dr 
A— took his leave. Another guest 
had now arrived, and I was in hopes, 
from the animation which Kant had so 
recently displayed, that we should to- 
day have a pleasant party, but my hopes 
were vain — Kant was more than usu- 
ally exhausted, and though he raised 
a spoon te his mouth, be swallowed 
nothing. For some time everything 
had bten tasteless to him ; and I had 
endeavoured, but with little success, 
to stimulate the organs of taste bv 
nutmeg, cinnamon. &c. To-day all 
tailed, and I could not even prevail 
upon him to taste a biscuit, rusk, or 
anything of that sort. I had once 
heard him say that several of his 
friends, who had died of manumus, 
bad closed their illness by four or five 
days of entire freedom from pain, but 
totally witliout appetite, and then 
slumbertd tranquilly away. Through 
this state 1 apprehended that he was 
himself now passing. 

Saturday, the 4th of February, 1 
heard his guests loudly expressing 
their fears that they should never meet 
him again ; and 1 could not but share 
these tears myself. However, on 

Sunday the 5 th, I dined at liis tabic 
in company with his particular friend 
Mr U. li. V. Kant was still present, 
but BO weak that his head drooped 
upon his knees, and he sank down 
against the right side of the chair. I 
went and arranged his pillows so as to 
raise and support his head ; and, ha- 
ving done this, 1 said—" Now, my 
dear sir, you are again in rijght oi^ 
cler." Great was our astonishment 
when he answered clearly and audibly 
in the Homan military phrase—" Yes, 
icsUidine tsl facie and immediately 
after added, " ready for the enemy, 
and in battle-array. Ilk powers of 
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mind weif (if 1 nay be aUewed tliet 
cxprcFsion) smouldering away in their 
asbca ; but every now and then some 
lambrat flamop or grand emanation of 
light, diot forth to make It evident that 
the ancient fire atttl dumbered below. 

Monday the 6tbp be was much weak* 
er and more torpid : he s^ke not a 
word, except on the oceadon of my 
question abwt the Moors^ as mvious- 
ly atatedp and sate with sightless eyes^ 
lost in himselfp and manifesting no 
sense of our nresencep so that we had 
the feeling of some mighty shade or 
phantom from some forgotten century 
being seated amongst us. 

About this time, Kant had become 


ble, and ordered dinner to be aerved 
up. Kant sat at the table with ns ; 
and, taking a spoon with a little soup 
init^putittohiBlijM; butimmediate- 
ly put it down again, and retired to 
bBO, flroin wbidi he never rose again 
except during the few misutei when 
it was re*arranged. 

Thursday the 0th he had sunk into 
the weakness of a dying person, and 
the corpse^like appearance had almdy 
taken possession of him. I visited 
him frequently dirough the day ; and, 
coing at 10 oxlock at night, I found 
him in a state of insensibility. 1 could 
not draw any sign from him that he 
knew me, and I left him to the care 


much more tranquil and composed. 
In the earlier periods of his illness, 
when his yet unbroken strength was 
brought into active contest witli the 
first attacks of decay, he was apt to be 
peevish, and sometimes spoke roughly 
or even harshly to his servants. This, 
though very opposite to lis natural 
disposition, was altogether excusable 
under the circumstances. He could 


of his sister and his servant. 

Friday the loth, I went to see him 
at 6 o'clock in the morning. It was 
very stormy, and a deep snow had 
fallen in the night-time. And, by the 
way, I rememl^ that a gang of house- 
breakers had forced their way through 
the premises in order to reach Kant's 
next neighbour, who was a gold- 
smith. As I drew near to his bed- 


not make himself understood : things 
were therefore brought to him con- 
tinually which he had not adeed for ; 
and often it happened that what he 
reaUy wanted he could not obtain, 
because all his effbrts to name it were 
unintelligible. A violent nervous irri- 
tatioD, besides, affected him from the 
unset^ng of the equilibrium in the 
difibrentfunctionsof his nature ; weak- 
ness in one organ being made more 
palpable to him by di^roportionate 
Btrength in another. But now the 
strife was over; the whole system 
was at length undermined, and in ra- 
md and hfurmoniona process to disso- 
lutum. And ftoni tnis time forward, 
no movement of impatience, or expres- 
sion of fretfulneu, ever escaped him. 

1 now visited him three times a- 
day ; and on 

iSiesday, Feb. 7 tb, going about din^ 
ner-time, 1 found the usw luirty of 
frienda sitting down akme ; for Kant 
wasinbed. This was a new scene in 
his house, and increased onr fears that 
his end was now at band. However, 
having seen bhnrsllyso often, I would 
not run the risk of leaving him with- 
out a dinner-party for the next day; 
and accordingly, at the customary hour 
of 1 • we asaemUed in hia house on 

Wednesday, Feb. 8th. I paid my 
mpccts to him u diecrfiilly as posn- 


side, 1 said, Good morning." He 
returned my salutation by saying, 
Good morning," but in so feeble 
and &ltering a voice that it was hard- 
ly articulate. 1 was rejoiced to find 
him sensible, and 1 asked him if he 
knew me “ Yes," he replied ; and, 
stretching out his hand, touched me 
gently upon the cheek. Through the 
rest of me day, whenever 1 visited 
him, be seemed to have relapsed into 
a state of insensibility. 

Saturday the 1 1th, be lay with fixed 
and rayless eyes ; Imt to all appeiw- 
ance in perfect peace. I asked him 
again, cm this day, if he knew me. 
He was speechless, but he turned his 
fiue towards me and made signs that 
I shpuld kisB him. Deep emotion 
thrilled me, as 1 stooped down to kisa 
his pallid lips ; for 1 knew that in this 
solemn act of tendemesa be meant to 
express his thankfulness for our 
fnenddiip, and to signify his a&ction 
and hia last farewell. 1 had never 
seen him confer this mark of hia love 
upon an vbody, exemt once, and that 
was a few weeks before hia death, 
when he drew his outer to him and 
kissed her.-*»Tlie kiss wbidi he now 

g ave to me, was the last memorial that 
e knew me. 

Whatever fluid wee now oflSnred to 
him passed the totophagoe with arat- 
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tling Mundt as often hefipena with 
dying jmple ; and there arm all the 
aigna of death being cloae at hand. 

1 wiahed to stay Kith him till all 
was over ; and, aa 1 bad been witness 
of hia life, to be witnte also of hia 
departure ; and therefore I never quit- 
ted him except when 1 was caUed off 
for a few minutes to attend some pri- 
vate huidneaa. The whole of this night 
1 spent at hia bed-aide. Though he 
had paiaed the day in a state m in- 
sensibilitv, yet in the evening he made 
intellimble aigna that he wished to 
have hia bed put in order ; he was 
therefore lifted out in our arms, and 
the bedclothes and piUows being has- 
tily arranged, he was carried back 
again. He did not deep ; and a spoon- 
ful of liquid, which was sometimes 
put to his lips, he usually pushed 
oKide ; but about one o'clock in the 
night he himself made a motion to- 
wards the spoon, from which I col- 
lected that he was thirsty ; and I gave 
him a small quantity of wine and wa- 
ter sweetened ; but the muscle's of his 
mouth had not strength enough to 
retain it, so that to prevent its fiowing 
hack he raised his hand to his lips, 
until with a rattling sound it was 
swallowed. He seemed to wish for 
more ; and 1 continued to give him 
more, until he said in a wiiy that I 
W'as just able to understand*-^** It is 
enough.'' And these were his last 
words. At intervals he pushed away 
the bedclothes, and exposed his per- 
son ; I constantly restored the clothes 
to their situation, and on one of these 
occasions 1 found that the whole body 
and extremities were already growing 
cold, and the pulse intermitting. 

At a quarter after three o'clock on 
Sunday morning, February VS, Kent 
stretched himself out as if taking a po- 
aition for his final act, and settled into 
the precise posture which be preser- 
ved to the moment of death. The 
pulse was now no longer perceptible 
to the touch in his hands, feet, or 
neck. I tried every part where a pulse 
beats, and found none anywhere but 
in the left hip, where it beat with 
violence, but (fften intermitted. 

About ten o^clock in the forenoon, 
he suffered a remarkable change ; his 
eye was rigid, and hia face lipa 
became discoloured by a cadaveroua 
pallor. Still, such was the efihet of 
his previous habits, that no trace ap- 
peared of the cold sweat which na^ 


turally aooompanka the ks* 'MHal 
agony. 

It was near eleven o*dodc, vAdi 
the moment of disacdutioti appioaeb* 
ed. Hit sister was standing at the 
foot of the hid, his sister's son at iiie 
head. I, for the purpose of stfll ob« 
serving the fluctuations of the pi^ 
in his hip, was kneding at the bed- 
side ; and 1 called his servant to come 
and witness the death of his good mas- 
ter. Now began the last agony, if to 
him it could be called an agony, where 
there seemed to he no strunfe. And 
precuidy at this moment, bis distin- 
guished friend, Mr B. R. V., whom I 
had summoned by a messmiger, en- 
tered the room. Firstof all, the breath 
grew feebler ; then it miss^ its regu- 
larity of return ; then it wholly inter- 
mitted, and the uppp lip was slightly 
convulsed ; after tms there followed 
one slight respiration or sigh ; and 
after that no more ; but the pulse still 
beat for a few seconds— slower and 
fainter, till it ceased altmther ; the 
mechanism stopped ; the last motion 
was at an end ; and exactly at that 
moment the clock struck eleven. 


Soon after his death the head of 
Kant was shaved ; and, under the di- 
rection of Professor Knorr, a plaster 
cast was taken, not a masque merely, 
but a cast of the whole head, desigriM 
(I believe) to enrich the craniological 
collection of Dr GalL 

The corpse being laid out and pro- 
perly attired, immense numbers of 
people every rank, i’rom the highest 
to toe lowest, flocked to see it. Every- 
body was anxious to make use of toe 
last opportunity he would have for 
entitling himself to say—** 1 too have 
seen Kant." This went on for many 
days— during whidi, from morning 
to night, the bouse was thronged with 
the public. Great was the astonish- 
ment of dl people at the meagrene^ 
of Kant's appearance ; and it was uni* 
versslly agreed that a cornse so wasted 
and fleshlesB had never been hehdd. 
His headrested upon the samecudiion, 
on which once the gendemen of the 
university had presented an addxm 
to him ; and I thought that I could not 
apply it to a more honourable ptirpoae 
than by placing it in the coffin, aa the 
final pillow of that immortal head. 

Um the style and mode of hia fn- 
neralj Kant had expieaed hia wishes 
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in elrlier jaun in n lepinte bmibo- 
nndum. He there dMiied that it 
flfaoitld take place early in the mom- 
ing, with ai little noiae and disturb 
anoe as possible^ and attended only by 
n £ew of his most intimate triends. 
Happening to meet with this memo- 
nnanm, whilst I was engaged at his 
request in arranjpng his papers^ I very 
fifimkly gave him my opinion^ that 
such an injunction would lay me^ as 
the executor of his wiH, under great 
embarrassments ; for that circum- 
stances might vcrv probably arise un- 
der which it would be next to imfKis- 
sible to carry it into effect. Upon 
tliisj Kant tore the paper, and left die 
whole to my own discretiou. The 
truth was, 1 foresaw that the students 
of the University would never allow 
themselves to be robbed of this occa« 
sion for expressing their veneration 
by a public funeral. The event show- 
ed that 1 was right ; for a funeral 
such as Kant's, one so solemn and 
BO magnificent, the city of Konigsberg 
has never witnessed before or since.* 
The public journals, and separate ac- 
counts in pamphlets, &c., have given 
so minute an account of its details, 
that I shall here notice only the heads 
of the ceremony. 


On the fiSth of February, at two 
o*dock in the aftenioon, all the dig- 
nitaries of church and atate, not only 
diose resident in Kdnigsbeig, but from 
the remotest parts of Prussia, aaiedi- 
bled in the church of the Castle. 
Hence they were escorted by the whole 
body of the University, rolendidly 
dressed for the occasion, and by many 
military officers of rank, with whom 
Kant bad always been a great fa- 
vourite, to the house of the deceased 
Professor ; from which the corpse was 
carried by. torch-light, the bells of 
every church in Konigsberg tolling, 
to the Cathedral, whidi was lit up 
by innumerable wax-lights. A never- 
ending train, of many thousand per- 
soHK, followed it on foot. In the Ca- 
thedral, after the usual buiial rites, 
accoTuiuiDied with every possible ex- 
pression of national veneration to the 
deceased, there was a grand musical 
service, most admirably performed, at 
the close of which Kant's mortal re- 
mains were lowered into the academic 
vault, where he ^lOW rests among the 
ancient patriarchs of the University. 
PcAci: i)E lo 111$ nusT, anu Evxa- 

LASTING HONOLk] 


PEBSIA. 


The commencement of war between 
Persia and Russia, at a moment when 
Europe enjoys profound peace in al- 
most every ouarter, from the frozen 
ocean to tlie snores of the Mediterrane- 
an, may excite an interest which such 
an occurrenre could not have produced 
in any other state of thniCT; and as 
many intelligent persons who may be 
desirous to know something of the con- 
nexion of Persia with Russia anil with 
England, as well as of the dreum- 
stances which bring her into collision 
with the one, and intimate alliance 
with the other, may not know where 
to seek for the informatioA they re- 
quire, or may not care to take the 


trouble 

ihMchi 

m 

'Who 




iecting it, perhaps a short 
political relations of that 
re with modem Europe, 
uninteresting, and may 
irect the attention of some 
not yet taken any very lively 
n the T^litics of Asia, to the 
iion of inuxirtant maUera ro 
llMn^ affiiirs in a por- 


tion of that quarter of the globe, whicli, 
next to OUT own possc'ssions, is entitled 
to demand from us the roost serious 
and vigilant attention. 

I shall not detain you by tracing the 
antiquated treaties and engagements 
which subsisted between the govern- 
ment of Persia and various European 
^States sonic centuries ago, for these 
were merely commercial, and never 
brought her within the sphere of Eu- 
ropean politics ; but 1 will proceed at 
once to the commencement of the mo- 
dern in tcrcoiiracof Persia with Europe, 
which has given her an intimate con- 
nexion with more than one of our go- 
vernments, and has made her policy a 
matter of serious importance to the two 
most powerful nations in the world. 

The exertions which were made by 
Peter the First, to extend the commerce 
and influence of Russia in the East, 
first brought that power in immediate 
contact with Persia. 

In jvurBuanceof hiafavouritesdieine, 
to opiki a Inkle with India, he sought 
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every opMrtiuiity to mix in the •£- 
fain €i w intervening nationi. In 
1717, Prince Alexander Bekewick was 
sent on an embassy to the Khan of 
Khiva, and at the same time directed 
to seine the gold mines whidi were 
supposed to ^ in that oountiy, for 
which purpose he was provided with 
a military force. This expedition, 
however, completely failed, and the 
Prince and his men were cut to pieces. 

In 1719, tlie descent of a body of 
I..esgec8 from the Caucasus, on the 
Province of Sheerwan, where they put 
to death all the merchants, amongst 
whom were 3U0 Kussians ; the inabi-* 
lity of Shah Sooltan Hoossein (who 
was then besieged in his capital by the 
Afghans,) to punish the offenders ; and 
the repeated embassies sent to the 
court of Persia to implore tlic aid of 
Jlussia,— afforded Peteran opportunity 
to establish himself in the countries 
lying to the south of the Caucasus. 

In ] 7^, lie fitted out a formidable 
rxpf^dition at Astrachan, consisting of 
above 100,000 Hgliting men, ostensibly 
for the pur|)ose of puniHhing the Les« 
gees, and entered the Persian territo- 
ries, with proiessioiis of entire friend- 
ship for the Shah. In August of the 
same year, he took posst ssion of the 
fortress of Dcriiond, the gate of the 
Persian provinces on tlie shores of the 
(!aspian sen, and besieged Badkoo, a 
port of tlie first coiisi quence. He in- 
duced tlie Persian Kiivoy, then in his 
camp, to sign a treaty, by which Per- 
sia ceded to Itussia the provinces of 
(iriJan, Mazauderun, and Astrabad, 
with tlie town of Shamakhoo, os soon 
as it should lie recovered from tlie 
Turks, who then held it. 

On his return to Astrachan in the 
same year, he sent troops to ocou'iy 
(tilan, and ordered the siege of Bad- 
koo to be prosecuted with increased 
activity. The fall of this place, and 
the cessions made to him by the treaty 
of Ismael Beg, gave to Uussia the 
whole coast of the Caspian, which be- 
longed to Persia, and which it was an 
object of Peter's ambition to possess. 

Shah Tamasp, however, refused to 
ratify the treaty, and siuit a force 
against the Russians, which, if it was 
unable to recover from them the jilaccs 
alreaily occupied, prevented them from 
pursuing their advantages. 

In 17S7, Catherine the Firstconclud- 
ed a treaty with the Porte at Constan* 
tinople, to which Persia does not se^n 


to have been a party, but which fixed 
the bdundariei of Russia^ Toifaly, imd 
Persia, with the greatest predsiim^ and 
gave to Russia all that )uA been ceded 
to her by the unratified treaty of Fcter* 
In a few years afterwards, however, 
Mazanderan and Aatrabad were re- 
stored to Persia, by a treaty concluded 
at Resht in Gilan. 

This treaty was renewed in 1735, 
with Nadir Shah, who now began 
openly to assume the sovereign power 
in Persia, and who cultivated, by every 
means in his power, a good under- 
standing with Russia, while he was 
engaged in expelling the Turks from 
their conquests in Persia. 

Georgia, with the other provinces 
south of the Caucasus, now in pos- 
session of Russia, had for a scries of 
years been dependent on the crown of 
Persia ; but the AVallee, (as the Prince 
of Georgia was styled) and tlie‘Other 
chiefs, had availed themselves of the 
opportunities ofiered by tlie dissen- 
sions which weakened the empire of 
the Shahs, to rejoice in a temporary 
independence, which they never had 
strength enough to maintain. 

In the reign of the last Princes of 
the Suftbvecah dynasty, the northern 
and weswm parts of Persia had been 
overrun by the Turks as far as Ila- 
madan and Ardobil, and the Wallces 
of Cieorgia, with the chiefs of the 
ncighlxiuring provinces, had submitted 
to the Ottoman Porte. Nadir Shah 
rose to retrieve the character of his 
country, and redeem her lost territory. 
By a succession of victories, interrupt- 
ed by only one defeat, he drove the 
Turks from all the ancient northeni 
possessions of the SulFoveeah Kings, in 
which were included (Georgia, Imc- 
retia, Mingrclia, Sheerwan, Shekkec, 
(ranja, and Krivan. The places be- 
longing to Persia, on the shores of the 
Caspian, which had been so treacher- 
ously seized by the Czar, were recover- 
ed ; and all her briginal deiiendendea 
on the side of the Caucasus once more 
acknowledged her authority. 

The ancient family of tne Walleea 
of Georgia was raised to the depend- 
ent throne of that country, and Nadir, 
by dividing it into two kingdoms, 
weakened the power of its princes, and 
was enabled to reward the services of 
Heraclius, who had accompanied him 
to India, with one of the crowns. The 
other was given to his father, Tama- 
ras, the representative of the fiunily. 
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After the ftaftA of Nadir SImAw the orden of the RuAuan eommand- 

ueondniMd for naan^ryem tote a&t 

bjcomendiiigfiietioiiB; indtheKiiiBi Gecngia had tberebie become a de^ 
orGtergiaj haraaied by continued at* pendency of Romm, and had been re* 
tadca from the moontaineer^ whom edved by that power under ita proteo* 
they weie undile to control, made a tion, without any regard to the alle* 
rimultaneoua application to Ruaaia for glance due by the Widleea to the so* 
aanatanoe, wU^ was granted^ Ibia vereigna of Peraia. 
occurred about 1758, and may be con* The policy of Rnaaia at this time is 

aidered the ftntt step towarda the aepa- nowhere more remarkably exposed, 
ration of Georgia from Penia; for thanin the instructions given to Field* 
Russia from this time forward pressed marshal IMnce Potemkin and to Ge- 
widi persevering acUvity her inter* neral Goodovich, in which the former 
course frith these Persian dependen* receives unlimit^ authority to accept 
des. the submissiou of any nations that 

About eight years after this occur* may desire to become subject to Rus* 
renoe,Heraclius drove his father Tam* aia; and the latter is informed, that 
Tsafiomhia kingdom, and united it to the Khans of Bodkoo and Derbend 
his own. In 1768, he was called upon may be admitted vassals of the £m- 
te Russia to co-operate with General press. Yet both these places were 
T^even, who invaded Turkey from oependendea of Persia, and their go* 
the aide of Imeretia, and whom the vemors had no more right to trander 
IVallee join^l with a considerable their allegiance than nave the de* 
force. But he had not yet openly cast pendent chiefs of anv other power, 
off hia allesiattoe to Persia, nor had After the death or Kerreem Khan, 
any formar engagements been con- a protracted contest was carried on by 
traded between him and the Russian the numerous competitors for the va* 
government Rnaria had, however^ cant throne ; and it was not until Aga 
manifested her readiness to connect Mahommed Klian had triurnphed over 
herself with Georgia, and the Princes all his antagonists, and cut off the last 
of that coun^ took advantage of the hopes of the royal family of the Zunds, 
troublea, which ensagedKerreemKhan by the defeat and capture of the chi* 
in the heart of his kingdom, to prepare valrous Lootf Alice Khan, that he 
the way for a safe renunciation of their found leisure to turn his attention to 
connexion with Persia by a more inti- Georgia, and to punish the revolt of 
mate intercourse with the Court of St his vassal. 

Petersburgh. In 1795, be assembled a considera* 

In 1781, a treaty with the Oss, or blc army at Tehran, and moving ra* 
Osaetinians, a pagan tribe of the Cau* pidly into Georgia, defeated Hera* 
casus, who commanded the defiles clius near Teflis, and entered that city 
leading into Georgia, opened to llus- before General Goodovich, who com* 
sia the passes to that country ; and manded the Russian troops in the line 
two years afterwards a treaty was con* of the (Caucasus, could am ve to oppose 
duded at Georgiefsk, between the bira- 

Wallee and the Empress Catherine His desire to intimidate the Gcor* 
II., by which the former recognised gians, by making a fearful example of 
the paramount sovereignty of Russia, their capital, incteced him to abandon 
for oimself and hia heini, and the lat* it to the rapine of his soldiers ; while 
ter enga^ to affhrd protection not the religious enthusiasm he ted ex- 
only to the Wallee's present posses* cited in his army, and the natural fe* 
liona, but to any he might hereafter rodty of his troops, prraared them to 
dc^re, and to guarantee the kingdom take ample advanta^ or thelicencehe 
toniahdraftnrever. had given. 

In 1765, General Paul Potemkin The Empresa Catherine I L, shocked 
carried to Teflis the ratification of this and initatM te the vengeance which 
treaty, and constructed a causeway had fallen on Georgia in consequence 
megfm the Caucaioa. A pension of of its haring transferred ita allee^nce 
60,000 silver roubles annually was to Russia, immediately declarra war 
granted to the King of Khartlee, (the against Persia ; and in the following 
Wallee of Geor^a,) to maintain an vear. Count Valerian Zuboff, with a 
army, and to detisay sudh expenses os lai^ force, marckied upon Derbend 
he may be called upon to make under early in die aummer—took that fortress 

U 
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by tBSBulty and reeeired the lubmis- 
aion of Badkoi^ KoobbayindSheerwan^ 
whose g^ernors he changed. In the 
antumn^^e renewed hia operations^ 
wintered in Moghan— and had taken 
Anaelee, Lankeran, Ganja, and the 
island of Saree, when Paul ascended 
tlie throne of llusaia^ and recalled the 
army. 

Aga Mahommed Klian was at this 
time employed in Khorassan, and on 
hearing of ZubofT’s successes^ hastily 
returned to oppose him ; but before 
he could' reach the scene of action, the 
liussianB had already abandoned al« 
most all their conquests.* 

Ibrahim Khulleel Khan, the chief 
of Karabaugh, liad hitherto huocced- 
ed in holding the fort of Shcesha 
against Aga Alahomnud Khan ; but 
the inhabitant, wearic^l by con« 
tinued systematic plunder of their 
country from year to year, at length 
rost‘ against their chief, and compelling 
liim to fly to lJughestan, delivered up 
Sheesha into the iiand^ of the Shah, 
who was advancing with a ]iowerful 
army to iiivade (ieorgia. 

lie had only bee n a few day^ at 
Sheesha, wdicn he was murdered by 
some of his nionial domesties whom 
hffhad threatened to ]Mit to death; 
and the prescMit Sliah, who succeeded 
him, was too much occupied in con* 
aolidating his power, and establibhing 
his authority, Co he able to pursue tire 
bold policy of his predecessor. 

In the year 1798, Hcraelius died, in 
the H4th vi^ur of his age and of 
Iris Teigii, and left his crown to his 
son, Goorgeen Khan. 

I1ic short reign of Goorgeen was 
disturbed by the rebellion of his bro- 
ther Alexander, who, will* an army of 
Lesgecs, endeavoured to pos^'css him- 
self of the kingdom. He was, how'- 
cver, defeated and/orced to fly ; but 
the inountaiuccrs continued theip de- 
predations from time to time, and 
Alexander repeatedly renewed his at- 
tempts, till at length, after a scries of 
romantic adventures, he effected his 
escape through Turkey into Persia. 


In the year 1800» theEiApmir PiLuU 
with a view, as was said, to compose 
the differences which had arisen in th e 
country, incorporated Georgia with 
the Russian empire, and in the year 
following Goorgeen died, and Paul was 
put to death. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, on his accession to the tiuronc, 
confirmed this act of his father, and 
in 1803 sent General Sceseeanoff' as 
Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief into Georgia. In the same 
year, Mingrelia submitted. In 1H04, 
SeeseeanolT took Ganja, and having 
been invited by Manommed Khan 
Kajar, then governor of Erivan, to 
advance on that place, under a pro- 
mise that it should be delivered up to 
him, he had proceeded as far as tlte 
Three Churches, when he encounter- 
ed the Persian army advancing to op- 
pose him. 

An action was fought in the vici- 
nity of the Churches, in which tlie 
Persians were defeated and forced to 
retire. Secsecanofi' then invested Eri- 
van, which Maliommed .Khan, now 
refused to surrender ; hut tlie Russian 
gencrul was obliged to raise tffe siege 
and make a hurried retreat, in conse- 
quence of the want of provisions— the 
continual annoyance to which he was 
subjected from the desultory attacks 
of the Persians— and the increasing 
sickness of his troops. 

This action was the first in which 
tlie Russian and Persian annics lind 
come in contact in a general action, 
and it commenced the war between 
tltosc countries for the possession of 
Georgia. 

In 180.9, Karabaugh voluntarily 
submitted to Russia, and in the fol- 
low'ing yearr Seesceanoff was assabsina- 
ted at Badkoo. 

The war which was thus begun was 
continued with various success till the 
car 1K14, but Russia added little to 
er territorial acquisitions after the 
death of her first Governor-General. 

The connexion of England with 
Persia may be said to have commen- 
ced witli the mission of General Sir 


* llie recall of the army under Ziiboff, which was effected by separate instnic- 
tions to the commander of each corps, witliont the transmission of any orders on 
the subject to the Count, was one of those acta, dictate^ by personal ^leen, in 
which Paul indulged on his succesKiou to the throne, and cannot bo considered an 
abandonment of the policy which hud hitherto led Russia to seek the extension of 
her limits on the side of Persia. 

It may be Hddod, that no wt of Paul ran be regarded :is belonging to the gene- 
ral policy of the nation over w'liich lie luled. \ 

VoL. XXi. 


X 
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John Moloolm lo Tehnn, in 1800 ; 
and tbeBnstfnuCs of the alHance were 
the oorainerdal and political treatiea 
concluded by him in 1801. The latter 
enguged Persia to attack the Afghans^ 
who then threatened our possessions 
in India^ and to exclude the French 
iiom the Gulf of Persia. 

In 1808, the Shah, finding himself 
unable to cope with llussia, Mdressed 
a letter to Napoleon, then in the xe- 
nith of his glory, requesting his as* 
sifitance, and desiring to form an al« 
liance with France. 

So little was at that time known of 
Persia in £uro|ie, that the court of 
Paris were even ignorant whether the 
person who had addressed those let- 
ters was really entitled to the rank he 
assumed, and M. Juubert was sent to 
Tehran to ascertain the condition of 
the country, and the stale of afiairs in 
that quarter. 

Ou the return of M. Jaubert to 
Europe, in 1806, Meerza Keza was 
sent by the Persian governiiieut on an 
embassy to Xa(K>leon, whom he ac« 
companied Ito I'ilsit, and with whom 
he concluded a treaty, which was ra« 
tified by the Emperor at Finkeiistein, 
in May 1807. 

In the aaine year, Mahommed 
Nebbee Khan was sent on a mission 
to tlie Britiali Goveriinumt in India, 
to daiin our assistance against Russia ; 
but this mission was unsuccessful, and 
Persia, losing all hope of 8Up|)ortfroin 
her old ally, bad no altcrnatirc hut to 
throw herself into the arms of France. 

The possessions of G real Britain in 
India hud become so important, that 
it was believed Iter power in Europe 
might be affected by an attack on her 
Eastern dominions; and Napoleon, 
tbtrefore, turning his attenuou to 
Asia, gladly seized the opportunity 
which was afforded him to establisn 
a connexion with Persia, which lie 
justly considered a necessary prepiaru* 
tory step to his projected invasion of 
India. 

General Gardannc was charged with 
a ikiiwsioii from the French Emperor 
to the court of the Shah, and the 
failure of the application which had 
been made to India for assistance— 
the readiness with which the French 
had entered on the alliance, and A e 
momises which were made bylpe 
Ikeiieh ambassador, — combined to so- 
cure to him *8 distinguidied recep* 
tian. 


The success which attended the 
mission of General Gardanne, forced 
the British goTemmeiit, here and in 
India, to take measures to connteraot 
the views of France ; and from the 
commencement of this competition be- 
tween France and England for ascen- 
dency in the councils of Persia, may 
he dated her political connexion with 
Europe. 

From this time forward Persia be- 
came inseparably connected with Eu- 
ropean poli^ ; and though the circuiii- 
BtanccB which first caused her to be 
involved in it have ceased to exist, 
others have arisen which must con- 
tinue to operate as powerfully, and 
probably much more steadily, to draw 
her more and more within the range 
of the calculations of our leading cabi- 
nets. It is vain to attempt to confine 
her influence to Asia. The line has 
been passed which separates her from 
£uro|H'; and as long as Britain retains 
India, and Russia her present military 
force, so long must the inU'fiyity of the 
Persian dominions be an object of vital 
importance to the one, and a weighty 
impediment to the full exercise oi the 
power of the other. 

The favourable reception of tlu? 
mission of Sir Harford Jones, in iHOi, 
and the consequent expulsion of the 
French agents trom Persia, while she 
was still engaged in a war with Rus- 
sia, put an end fur the time to all 
competition for the friendship of tho 
Shah, and laid the foundation of an 
alliance between the crowns of Great 
Britain and Peisia, which was con- 
firmed by a preliminary treaty. 

Thone who may reinc mher the oc- 
currences of this (leriod, and attcndi d 
to Asiatic affairs, will recollect the 
anxiety with which the progress of 
our relations with Persia was watched, 
and the sacrifices which were made to 
impaivc them, simultaneous inis- 
sions’, of great splendour, were.sent to 
the court of Persia from England and 
India, no exiiense was spared, and no 
exertion considered too great to secure 
her alliance. 

In 1811, Sir Jlarford Jones return- 
ed to Englaiid, and the Persian amii* 
bassador, who had been sent to I^on- 
don with the ratification of the preli* 
minary treaty, returned to Persia, ac- 
companied by Sir Gore Ouscley in 
quality of Ambassador Extraordinary 
from the King of England. The suIh 
sidy payable to Persia, which had been 
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fixed by 8ir H. JTonqs on a raialler 
scale, was raised to Sfi>0,000 tomans 
■ciniially. A definitive treaty was 
concluded on the bans of the prelirai* 
nary engageuicnts entered into by Sir 
II. «Ioni>fi, and immense presents were 
lavished uii the Shah and his courtiers, 
^0 keep alive tlie friendly feeling whicli 
lijul liappily been excited towards 
F.nglaiid. 

In the meantime, the memorable 
war between France and Uussia, which 
terminated in the sifipial diKcoiriiiture 
4>t' Napoleon, had commenced, and the 
amicable relations which had in coii- 
SiHjU^nce Wn established between 
Cireat Britain and Russia led our go« 
vernmentto undertake thcine<liation of 
pk^ace betwmi that power and I’ersia. 

In 1811, by the mediation of the 
tiritidi Ambassador, a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Goolistan, in Kara- 
baugh, by whicli Persia adileil to 
Russia all her acquisitions south of 
the C'aucasus, and engaged to main- 
tain no navy in the Caspian ; while 
Russia berainc bound to aid the heir 
to the crown of Persia against all com- 
lietiiors for the throne. 

Sir (iore Ouseley returned home in 
1HI4, leaving MrMorier in quality of 
Minister I’lenipotentiary at the Per- 
sian Court ; and in the same year Mr 
KUi^ was sent on a s|H\;ia] mission to 
modify the definitive treaty conciu- 
de<l by Sir Gore Ouseley. 

The amended treaty concludinl by 
Mci^srs Morier and F.llis is that wliicfi 
is now ill ibrci‘,aiid which tlefines the 
nature of our relations wiili the Per- 
sian government. 

Great ISritaiii is by this document 
bound to pay to I'ersia a subsidy of 
^00,0(10 tomans annually ; to maintain 
troops in the event of lier being at- 
tacked by any power at war with Kng- 
land ; and should she be atUckid by 
any nation at peace with England, we 
engage to use our mediation towards 
an amicable adjustment of their dif- 
ferences ; but should it fail, to pay a 
Bubsidy, as above mentioned. 

Persia, on her side, engages to ob- 
struct any power seeking to pass 
tlirough her country for the purpose 
of invading India. The treaty is 
therefore exclusively defensive, as in- 
deed it is declared to be in the docu- 
ment itself. 

llithtTto England and Russia had 
not come in contact at the Court of 
Persia ; but at the time of concluding 


the treaty of Goolistan, a hope had 
been held out, that thr^h tbe good 
offices of England some of the coun- 
tries which had been ceded by the 
Shah, luiglit be restored to him by tbe 
Km|HTor Alexander. An Embassy 
was therefore sent to St J’etersburgh 
with the ratified treaty, and with in- 
structions to press the Russian go- 
vernment to admit the good offices of 
England, and to fulfil the hopes of re- 
trocession which had been raised hy 
the Russian Plenipotentiary and the 
British Ambassador. 

All the good offices of Lord Calh- 
cart, then Ambassador at St Peteis- 
burgh, and all the solicitations of the 
Periiian Embassy, were unable to pro* 
curt^ from the Emperor the retroces- 
sion of one foot of ground, and all that 
could be accomplished was to obtain 
a )iromise that General VermoloiF, 
then appointed Ainliassador to Peraia 
and Governor-general of Georgia, 
would discuss thematUT with the Per- 
sian ministers on his arriv^at Tehran. 

When General VermoiBff, with a 
splendid suite, came to Peraia, he 
would restore nothing ; and thus all 
the acquisitions of Russia were per- 
manently confirmed to her. An in- 
sidious proposition, made by Russia to 
supply officers to discipline the Persian 
army, was rejc^cted, and the Charge- 
d affaires, whom the General left in 
Persia, was directed by the Shjh to 
station himself at the Court of Abbas 
Meerza. 

In the meantime, our Alinistcr Plc- 
nipoUmtiary had been recalle«1, and 
Mr Willock, who was appointed 
British Charge'-d'afiaires, was left to 
maintain the interests of his govern- 
ment, in op|K>sition to the s{ilendid 
mission of Russia, backed b^ all the 
weight of the chief authority in Geor- 
gia, and the command of an army of 
40,CH)0 men. 

In the war between Persia and Rus- 
sia, nothing had occurred to induce 
the former to hope that she could hold 
her ground in the field against so 
powerfhl an antagonist, and though 
her troops had on several occasions dis- 
played considerable valour, and shown 
that they had [wofited by the discipline 
they had reoeived from French aod 
British officers, yet the rapid loos of 
so many valuable provinces, and the 
failure of every attempt to make any 
permanent impression on the Russian 
power in Georgia, hod iau^it her the 
11 
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necessity of coiiciliAUng as an ally, a 
nation which she had found herself 
unable to withstand as an enemy. 

Yet had the Persian armies been 
led by a skilful general, and had even 
an ordinary sharo of energy been put 
forth by toe government during the 
latter years of the war, (when Ruraia 
was strug^ng for her existence with 
the armies of France in the heart of 
her dominions,) it cannot be doubted 
that she might have redeemed some 
of W original possessions* But the 
l^rince Royal, who commanded in the 
field, was a very young man ; and a 
total want of efficient eneigy and of 
enterprise in her councils, was the ne* 
cessary consequence of the struggles for 
personal aggrandizement whicn were 
unceasingly carried on by Uie mein* 
bers of her goveniment. This oppor- 
tunity was lost ; and when Russia nad 
risen emboldened by her successful 
opposition to the most powerful ene- 
my the world could have sent against 
her, and ^ong, not only to repel ag- 
gression, At to pursue her conquests, 
it became necessary for the Shah to 
Accede to any terms which she might 
be inclined to oficr him. 

Under these circumstances, it was 
obvious that Persia was not likely 
again to seek a war with a power, who, 
under the most untkvourable circum- 
stances, had been able to seise and 
keep possession of her most fertile and 
valuable provinces, and that though 
we might have something to fear from 
her too ready and obsequious acqui- 
escence in the views of Russia, there 
was nothing to dread from her desire 
to renew a contest in which she had 
already suffered so severely. 

Russia seemed to have adopted tliis 
opinion, and to have made it her ]X)- 
licy to push herself by imperceptible 
advances into the exercise of an habi- 
tual influence over the councils of the 
I’rinoe Royal, trusting that her aid 
might be necessary to establish him on 
the throne ; and that in this event, 
she wouhl ^ leR in the uncontrolled 
exercise of an absolute authority in 
his government. 

But the treaty of Goolistan had not 
defined the line of frontier so distinct- 
ly as to leave no room for cavil and 
ciiqputc, and the appointment of Com- 
missioners to effect the final demarca- 
tion was delayed on various pretexts, 
till the fresh impressions of what was 
really meant by the leas definite terms 
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of the Treaty, luid become fidntanilim!* 
perfect When Commissioners, Uierc- 
forc, were at length appointed, numo 
berlesB disputes arose, and the Go- 
vernment of G^rgia pressed their 
claims to insignificant patches of land, 
as urgently as if the existence of their 
national power had depended on their 
possession. 

These disputes gave rise to an^ 
discussions, conducted on the one side 
with the bitterness of wounded pride ; 
and, on the other, with the insolence 
of conscious power. Various lines of 
frontier were successively proposed by 
one party, and rejected by the other. 
Commissioners met and parted, witli- 
out having advanced one step towards 
the adjustment of tlie points in dis- 
pute; and agents were sent by the 
Prince Royal to Teflis, and instruc- 
tions transmitted to the Russian 
Charge-d'aflkires at Tabreez, without 
any process being made towards the 
accomplishment of this object. 

At length all appeared to be ar- 
ranged, and a proposal made by the 
Russian Charge-d'aflaires was accepted 
by the Prince Royal, who w*as ciiar- 
ged with the affairs of the frontier. 
But the Russian agent had exceeded 
his instructions, and (jeneral Yertno- 
lofl' refused to ratify the cngagemeius 
w'hich M. JVIozarovieh liad contracted. 

Again all cause of difference was 
supiYOsed to have been removed, and 
a formal engagement was entered into 
by an agent of the IVince Royal at 
Teflis ; but tliis the hhah refused to 
sanction. 

In the summer of M. Aloza- 
rovitch come to the Shah s camp, foi 
the purpose of eniuavouring to obtain 
his Majesty's ratification of the terms 
agreed upon between Fiitteh Alice 
Khan and General Yermoloff at Te- 
flis ; but liis Majesty distinctly re- 
fused his consent to tne arrangement. 
In tlic autumn of the same year, AI. 
Alozarovitch left Persia ; and the go- 
vernment of Georgia, acting on what 
they called the Treaty of Futtch Al- 
ice Khan, which they had previously 
endeavoured in vain to induce tlic 
Shah to ratify, occupied with a mili- 
tary force the lands which would have 
become theirs, had this treaty taken 
effect. 

One of these portions of land was 
an uninhabited stripe called Gokcheh, 
which borders on the lake of Gokcheh 
or Sevan, and which had been in the 
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undisputed ponesuon of Persuij ever 
since the conclusion of the peace. 
Kussian piquets had been placed there 
some years before, to prevent the de^ 
aertion of their wandering tribes who 
pastured their flocks in summer in its 
vicinity, and in winter had been re- 
gularly withdrawn. To the remon- 
strance of the Frince Itoyal against 
the military occupation of this part of 
the Persian territory. General Venno- 
loff ha<l replied, by admitting the jus- 
tice of the Prince’s remarks, but ex- 
cused himself, on the plea, that the 
measure he had adopteu was mutual- 
ly advantageouR, and concluded by 
oflering to withdraw the detachmi^nt, 
if his lioyal Highness should coiiU- 
liuc to tiiiiik it necessary. 

Yet, after all this, Itussia, on tlic 
strength of an unratifled engagement, 
concluded by the agent of a deputed 
authority, takes permanent possession 
4)f this very piece of gruunu, and re- 
tains it in the face of every reinoii- 
str.iMce winch reason and justice could 
suggest. 

As soon as the occupation of Gok- 
chcli was known to the ('ourt of Tili- 
ruii, a respectable envoy was sent to 
Tefiis, to remonstrate against the mea- 
sure, and to propose that the KuMiau 
tletaclmient should be withdrawn, at 
least until time should be given for 
an ap^ieal to the justice of the Ein- 
fHTor- JJut this, too, was rtfused — 
and in answer to the letters which the 
Shah had written to the Govirnur- 
ih'iieral of Georgia, he was infuniicd 
that (lokchch would be given up by 
llussia, if the lands of Kapan were 
xniinediatcly evaeuated hy I'ersia. 

These lands of Kapan liad betn, 
from the conclusion of the peace, in 
possession of PtTsia ; but within a 
few years a claim, supported by some 
weignty arguments, had been set up 
by Russia, and it rextmiiied one of 
tliose points which it would have been 
the duty of commissioners to decide 
upon. The claims of Persia rrcrc, at 
least, as well supiwrted as those of 
Russia; and some of tlic liussian 
official maps had marked Kapan as 
belonging to Persia. It was, there- 
fore, an obvious injustice to seize an 
undisputed possession of Persia, and 
demand, as the price of its evacuation, 
ihc abandonment of claims, which 
were ]irobably just, to anotlier portion 
of territory. 

At tliis time the death of the Em- 


peror Alexander was announced, and 
the confusion which was caused 1^ 
the annunciation of Constantine as his 
succLSSor, and the subsequent abdica- 
tion of the tliroiie in favour of Ni- 
cholas, suspended the discussions. 

As soon as the power of Nicholas 
was known to be established, Persia 
prepared to sevd an embassy to St 
PetC'rsburgh, to congratulate the new 
Emperor on his succession, and to 
conclude with him the definitive set- 
tlement of the frontier. But before 
arrangements could he made to this 
effect, it was announced that Prince 
Menchikoff was on his way to the 
Court of Persia, to intimate tbe suc- 
cession of Nicholus to tlie throne, and 
to remove the causes of diiTerL-iicc 
which had arisen between the govern- 
ments of Persia and Georgia. 

The Court of Tehran had begun 
to believe that Russia was firm in her 
purpose to act with a total disregard 
to jtiRticc, and to consider only her 
own convenience and advantage in the 
settlement of the frontier. All its rc*- 
cciit representations had been treated 
with iK^lect, or replied to in an arro- 
gant and insulting tone by the govern- 
ment of Georgia. Opprobrious terms 
had been applied, it was said, to the 
Prince Koyal, in letters to his ser- 
vants, and everything seemed to inili- 
oite a determination on the part of 
General YcrmolofF, if not of the Em- 
peror, to drive Persia to extremity. 

At the same time it was whisjiereil 
that the tranquillity of the liussian 
Empire had been clisturbed, that a 
civil war was carried on in St Peters- 
burgh, and that the tribes of the Cau- 
casus were already in arms to assert 
their independence. 

It w'as known that the misrule of 
the Uiissian authorities in Georgia, 
and their wanton interferenee with 
the religious prejudices of tlicir JVIa- 
homedan subjects, had produced a 
feeling of serious discontent. Pro- 
posals liad even been made to Persia 
oy the heads of the tribes, and chiefs 
of cliKtricts, to co-operate with her in 
a war against Russia. Letters had 
been written by the Mahomedan po- 
ulation of all the Russian provinces 
ordering on Persia, to the head of 
their religion, imploring his interfer- 
ence in their ^half ; and he had cone 
from the sanctuary of Kerbelacc, ex- 
pressly to urge the Shah to take up 
arms in defence of his insulted religion- 
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The whole eccletiastics of Persia join- 
ed their leader^ and the mosques were 
tilled with persons of all classes, lend- 
ing a willing car to the inflammatory 
orations of their Moollahs, while the 
Shah was threatened with the curses 
of the faithful, and even with everlast- 
ing perdition, if he failed to take up 
arms in the holy cause. 

In the midst of this ferment, Prince 
Mcnchikoff' arrived in the royal camp. 
He was treated with honour, and even 
with distinction, and a calm and tcin- 
|icrate negotiation was opened, with 
a sincere desire on the part of the 
-Shalt to sec it terminate in an amicable 
adjustment of all the matters in dis- 
pute. Sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained that everything would be sa- 
tisfactorily arranged ; and if there were 
some, who, for private ends, wished 
to hurry Persia into a war, there were 
many of the most influential of her 
councillors who anxiously desired to 
avoid it. The King himself was of 
this number ; and though he had been 
induced to give a solemn pledge to the 
Moollahs that if Gokcheh was not 
restoretl, he would agree to mukc war 
upon Russia, because he would then 
be justified in doing so, still this 
pledge, — which had been exacted from 
him by the influence of the Moollahs 
on his inability to withstand their de- 
mands, — w*as ^ven under a moral con- 
viction that the envoy of the Kin|)e- 
ror would rather relinquish a worth- 
li‘ss s{M}t, to whicli his government had 
no just claim, than allow tlie dispute 
to be decided by the sword. 

But, in answer to all demands for 
the evacuation of Gokcheh, the Kus- 
aian envoy replied, that he had no in- 
structions regarding it, and was not 
empowered to agree to its evacuation. 
It was proposed that it should remain 
unoccupied by either party, until a 
reference could be made to the Em- 
peror. This he was equally unable to 
comply with, and he put an end to the 
discussion, by repeating that his in- 
structions extends to nothing beyond 
some trifling modification of the un- 
fortunate unratified treaty of Futtch 
Alice Khan. 

Those who had been clamorous for 
wair, now calM upon the Shah to re- 
deem forfeit his hopes of 

Heaven. TlPyttidiomedans of some 
of the Rushiaikipbvinccs were already 
in arms, and the Christiaus of 
at l6|BSt oTie of these had made over- 
tures to IVista. The troops had beesi 
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excited to enthusiasm by theMoollahs, 
aitd the war was commenced. 

Even after tlie forota inarched to 
the frontier, had Prince Menehikotf 
been empowered to evacuate Gokcheh, 
they would still have been counter- 
manded, and the war would not have 
taken place. 

I do not mean to accuse the Court 
of St Petersburgh of a determination 
to force a war U|x>n Persia, nor do I 
blame its envoy for what has occurred ; 
but there can be no doubt that the 
harsh, intemperate, and unjust con- 
duct of Uic government of Georgia has 
been the cause of the war, and that 
Russia owes it to her character for 
justice and moderation, (if she desires 
to establish such a character,^ to in- 
vestigate, calmly and impartially, the 
occurrences on her southern frontuT, 
and, if she finds them unworthy of 
her own greatness, to discountenance 
and disavow them. 

There is nothing extraordinary in 
all this. It will 1^ found that the 
distant representatives of a govern- 
ment are almost always more jealous 
and more intem|>erate than the go- 
vernment itself ; and that, enteriiii; 
into discussions with all the wariutli 
and virulence of |)ersonal feelings, 
and all the pride of power, they ;ire 
coiuiiiually goading and hiirasbing 
their w'eaker neigh lioiirs, with whuin 
tliry muy have occasion to comm uni- 
cate. 

Persia, on this occasion, will labour 
under the disadvantage of being con- 
sidiTcd more likely to pervert the 
facts, and to violate her engagements, 
than Russia ; and she will, no doubt, 
be accused of having done so ; but wo 
roust not hastily decide against hcTon 
this feeling of doubt in Kasttvii ve- 
racity. The less credible witness may 
sometimes have truth on his side, and 
it will be w'dl to reflect on the pros- 
pect of advantage which either party 
may have had in view, and tlieir com- 
parative means of enforcing their 
opinions, and compelling subrniFsion, 
before we attribute the »ult to Persia. 

Neither must wc demand from 
Eastern ('^vernments the nice atten- 
tion to forms which civilization exacts 
from European nations. A proud and 
despotic Asiatic monarch, when hefinds 
his rights invaded and his dignity in- 
sultfd, must not be judged too harsh- 
ly, if he neglects some of the obser- 
vances which wc have imixiacd on 
ourselves. If the first act of injustict 
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hai not been his^ there is no sabae- 
quent neglect of mere form which 
can make him half so culpable as his 
agf^cBsors. Any attempt^ therefore, 
which may be made to put Persia in 
the wrong, by accusing her of making 
war without going through the form 
of previously declaring it, will scarcely 
avail tliose who may resort to it. 

Ptissiug from these matters, how- 
ever, on wliieh I have already dwelt 
pt^haps too long, I will E>till venture 
to detain you a little longer, while I 
connect with the preceding detail a 
few considerations more immediately 
affecting ourselves. 

Al'ur the conclusion of peace be- 
twe.'ii J'lTsia ami llussia, in IKl t, the 
British government seems to have felt 
th.it the Jnti'grity of the Persian do- 
minions would be bestatifl most efflc- 
tnally MTured by the pn^'itn-valion of 
amicable relations with itiissia ; anti, 
MiiCt* that period, evtry thing which 
could be viewed in tht‘ light of a cum- 
pi'tition for ascendency in the councils 
ol the Shah iqipiMrs to have bi^cn avoid- 
ed. \\*e-»eein to have come to some ta- 
cit understamling with Hussia on this 
subject, — to havi it our study 

to avoitl Cimiing in collision ivith her 
in Asia, and to prevent, tf possible, 
any subjects of discussion between the 
goviniinents from being fiernntted to 
arise out of the iiroceedings at the 
Court of Till run ; in short, to have 
con-idcred PeiMa as neutral ground, 
which neither party was to appropri- 
ate. 

This was, ])crhups, the most obvious 
policy which could have been pur- 
Biu*!!, and, so long as it could be pre- 
fli^rved, and was faith fully adhered to, 
by both the courts and bv their ser- 
vants, was perhaps os well calculatetl 
as any otlier to answer our purpose, 
while it had the obvious advantage of 
bidng liberal, fair, and just. But it 
had also the disadvantage of being 
most favourable to the party who 
should observe it with Icasl exactness ; 
and it is, therefore, iinportunt to in- 
quire, whether Russia or England is 
most likely to be led by circumstan- 
ces, or by tho toye of her general po- 
licy and the manner in whicli she con- 
ducts her relaliouB with Persia, to 
press her influence, and attempt an 
apjiropriation of the neutral ground, 
which 1 have supposed to be consider* 
ed such by mutual agreement ? 

The general ]iolicy of Russia, froi'^ 
the days of Peter the First, has uni- 


formly pointed to the extension of 
frontier on the side of Persia, and more 
particularly to the acquisition of the 
coast of the Caspian Sea. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine a stronger or bet- 
ter marked boundary than that which 
formed the frontier between Russia 
ami Persia.— The Black Sea on the 
one hand, and the Caspian on the 
other, connected by the stupendous 
chain of the Caucasus, seem to have 
been designed by nature f»»r the limits 
of some powerful Kation — ^for a barrier 
against some great power. The views 
wliich induced Peter to pass this bar- 
rier, and establish himself beyond it, 
must have had some ultimate object 
of more importance than the trifling 
and ill-protected districts which he 
acquired. 

When Catherine took Georgia un- 
der her protection, and instructed Po- 
temkin to receive tlic submi^sioD of 
any nation which might be iiieiined 
to offer it. — when General Ctooilovith 
was inslriict( (l to admit as vassals tbo 
Khaifs two Persian towns, — whin Zu- 
boff was sent into Persia to seixe the 
provinces adjacent to (ieorgin, as a re- 
taliation for the attack on Teflis, — ami 
when Russia became bound to protect, 
not only the prcsint possessions ol the 
Wallie, but also any he might here- 
after acquire, it was hut pursuing the 
Buiiic policy, and ibllowiiig the same 
views. 

When General VinnolofT proposed 
to supply Uiissiaii offlecrs to discipline 
the Persian troops at the cost of Ids go- 
veriiineiit, when ini.ssion.*t weie .subse- 
cjiieiitly sent to Khiva and to Bokhara, 
and when Persia was bound to main- 
tain no navy on the Caspian, which 
amounted to u total abandon incut of 
that sea to the power of Russia, it 
was but a steady pursuit of the same 
purpose. 

When, at a more recent pci iod, Ru.s- 
sia picssed with w^armih and intem- 
perance the establislimcnt of a com- 
mercial a^ent at Uesht in (lilan, a 
province notoriously ill-aflected to Per- 
sia, — ami when Cieneral Yeniioloif 
pushed the Russian troops beyond the 
line of frontier deflued by the treaty, 
we can see nothing more in these pro- 
cceclings, than an injudicious and over 
anxious desire to press forward to the 
accomplishment of the same objects. 

If it be true, that tlic Cabinet of St 
Petersburgh has sent to its governor 
ill Georgia, repeated and posiiivc iii- 
structiuns to conciliate Persia, and to 
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make no exertion to obtain a 
mount influence in her councils, or to 
press her to a rupture with Russia ; 
It is plain that its orders have been 
ill attended to, and that we lose the 
security which we would otherwise 
have dmved from a confidenoe in the 
moderation of the views of the Rus- 
sian goternment. 

' There is a tendency in all subordi- 
nate governments of a powerful and 
more particularly of a rising empire* 
to press upon the weaker nations with 
which they come in contact, and when 
this tendency falls in with tlic previous 
policy of the superior state, no general 
instructions will prevent its being 
yielded to. Let the progress of our 
own ])owor in India serve as an un- 
answerable evidence of the truth of 
this statement. 

On the other hand, Ktiglaiid comes 
in no way in collision with IVTsia. Her 
trade with that country is established 
on well-defined grounds ol' reciprocal 
advantage. Her political connexion 
with Persia is confined to watching 
over her interests, and aiding her in 
her difficulties. She has no frontier 
to cause dissensions, and nn objects 
opposed to the interests of Petsia to 
pursue. But tliere is a strong and 
urgent demand upon her to mairitatin 
the integrity of IVrsia, as the be.<t se- 
curity she can have fur the tranquillity 
of her Indian Empire, — and every at- 
tempt which Russia may make to 
trench upon the power of ]\*rsia, must 
be considered a step tow'ards bring- 
ing her in collision with England in 
Afiia, and towards loosening our hold 
on our Kastern possessions. 

Supposing that an invasion of India 
over land were proved to be a chime- 
rical and impracticable scheme, which 
it probably is, can it be said that if 
Russia were T>osseh.seil of a paramount 
influence at tne Court of the Shah, we 
should be able to sit as securely in 
India as we do now, or that the vi« 
cmity of so powerful a nation would 
not warm the hopes of the discontent- 
ed, and shake the fidelity of many who 
have clung to our protection, and sub- 
mitted to our authority, because they 
believed our power to be immovable 
and unop^seu ^ These are important 
considerations, and well deserving the 
serious attention of every one who 
tbinks tliat the possession of India is 
afi object which Britain ought to con- 
tend for and secure. 

Itissaid that PiTsia has hitherto been 
eminently successful in the war with 


Russia, and that all the Georffian pro- 
vinces have risen to support her. But 
we know, and she herself knows, that 
a war with Russia is for her a hope* 
less undertaking in her present state 
of preparation ; and that though she 
has been driven to undertake it by the 
injuries and insults to which she has 
subjected, and the clamour of 
religious enthusiasts, she has still more 
to hope from a speedy termination of 
the war, and a recurrence to her for- 
mer relations with her powerful and 
reckless neighbour, than by protract- 
ing a contest, in wrhich she can have 
nothing to gain. 

The time cannot be distant when 
Persia must make peace with Russia, 
almost on any terms ; and if wc have 
rightly estimated the views of Russia, 
this peatv ivitl add something more to 
her territories, and perhaps to hir 
right of interference in Persian ui- 
fairs. 

While Russia is reaping the ad\c'ifi- 
tage of 11 system of aggression and iii- 
justtce, are wc to sit quietly down, 
and content ourMJves with our own 
purity and good faith, and when we 
have permitted the time to puss by 
whi n we might hav<‘ counteracted the 
scbeines of me Aiitocr.it or his subur- 
dtnate authorities, to find eoiisolaLtoii 
in asking, Wlio would have thought 
it y* or in venting our reproaches on 
the injustice which it is too late to 
remedy ? 

Persia is naturally .*i country strong 
for defence, and few nations can boast 
a more warlike or cHicieitt population. 

If Ru:»sia may weaken Persia, and 
thereby injure us, surely we have more 
justifiable reasons to urge why wc 
should support and defend her by the 
means which she can herself so anrply 
provide. If aggression can ever be; 
permitted or justified, preparations for 
defeiicc must always be allowable. 

Of one thing we may rest fully as- 
surt'd, that Russia, wliethfT from de- 
sign, or from the force of circiiui stan- 
ces scarcely witliiii her control, is iii- 
croaching, and will continue to en- 
croach, U|x>n the weaker countries 
which lie oil her frontier in Asia, un- 
less some equal power is opposed to 
her progress ; ami tliat, whetner it be 
eifecLed by stow and insidious ap- 
proaches, like the advances of the 
ocean, or by an irruption like the 
bursting of a mountain-torrent, die 
result will he the same, and the in- 
jury to Britain will be permanent and 
irreparable. 
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TttE CORK LAWS. 


PAnriAMENT, immediately on ita 
r^asstnnbling, is to enter on the me* 
fliteted change of the Corn Laws^ and 
this must form our apolo^ for once 
more taking up the queation. Not* 
withstanding all that has been already 
said and written, wc imagine that 
these Laws will now occupy a greater 
shore than ever of public attention ; 
but if we thought differently — if we 
were even sure that the nation was 
weary of hearing them named— we 
would still do our duty, and make this 
last effort to rouse, not only the landed 
interest, but every other interest like- 
wise, to a sense of the tremendous ca- 
lamities which a free trade in com 
must bring upon the empire. 

After w^t we have said on former 
occasions, we think our best course 
will be to examine, in the first place, 
the doctrines on which the abolition 
of the Corn Laws is advocated. By 
doing this, we shall be* enabled to ap- 
ply, what we det'm to be, the best ar- 
guments on our bide of the question, 
III the most effectual luaiiner, without 
being compelled to give them detailed 
repetition. Very many people, and 
some of them highly intiuential ones, 
hold tlie Kcoiioniists to be infallible, 
and follow tlicm with the same devoted 
bliiulncsB with which the Irish Papist 
follows his priest. We are not sure 
that anything could force conviction 
upon such people — that the most cun- 
cltisive proof ever placed before the 
human understanding would have the 
least weight with them ; but, how- 
ever, if any impression can be made 
UTOn them, it must be made by what 
tells in the most triumphant maimer 
on tlic very words and persons of the 
Economists. We shall perhaps have 
the most success with people of a dif- 
ferent character, by bringing the rea- 
soning of the one side into visible, di- 
rect, full, and decisive conflict with 
that of the other. 

We therefore bemn with an exami- 
nation of the Artide which appeared 
in the LXXXVIll. Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, under the title* 
MMian of the Com Laws. This Ar- 
ticle contains most of die doctrines on 
which the Abolitionists rely, and most 
of the reasoning whidi they will em- 
ploy in Parliament in the approaching 
discussion. It is, moreover, from the 
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pen of Mr McCulloch himself, and it 
18 not his first hasty essay on the 
question, but it has been publish- 
ed again and again, after such long 
intervals, as have afforded him the 
most ample means of verbal revision. 
It may be looked on, in refjard to the 
Corn Laws, as the masterjwoe of Mr 
M'Culloch, the Prince of the Infalli- 
bles. Of course, our examination will 
enable us to grspple front to front with 
the Abolitionists in the mass — to com- 
bat the objections that will be urged in 
Parliament against the Corn Laws— 
and to show roe real character of the 
Ricardo school and its teacher. 

In dealing with Mr M'Culloch in 
his manifold representative character, 
we shall flreouently he compelled to 
give merely toe substance of his doc- 
trines, from the want of space for quo- 
tation ; and as this might enable us to 
misrepresent him, wc pray our read- 
ers to place his Article before them, 
and assure themselves, line by line, 
that we do not do so. We pray them 
farther to assure themselves that we 
answer every material part of it ; and 
wc pray them, moreover, to give him 
the Wncflt of every doubt, and to de- 
cide in his favour whenever our refu- 
tation is not complete and decisive. 
Having asked thus much for him, we 
will now ask something for ourselves. 
We implore our readers not to decide 
against us merely because we are hos- 
tile to the Economists. We beseech 
them to put out of sight names and 
schools— to think us as deserving of a 
hearing as Mr MTullocdi and his bre- 
thren — and to be governed in their 
judgment by argument and evidence, 
no matter by whom tendered. We 
do not ask tblu for our own sake, for 
it is a matter of no consequence to us 
personally, whether it be granted or 
refused; but we ask it for the sake 
of themselves and the empire. Let 
them remember that Mr McCulloch is 
just as incapable of governins the fu- 
ture as we are ; and that if tM aboli- 
tion be made on false principles, the 
names and words of its advocates will 
not 1 ^ able to mitigate in the least ita 
appdling consequences. Let them re- 
member too, that the question is not a 
mere party one — that it is not whether 
this or that set of men shall occupy 
the Cabinet— that it rdates not to a 
Y 
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Secondary matter of forc^O^ or domei- 
tic policy ; but that it vitally aflfects 
the best interests of tue wlMile com- 
munity individually, and in the aggre* 
gate. 

If what we ask be granted us, we 
hope to convince our readers, before we 
conclude, 1. That ^Ir lirCulloch and 
his brethren depend mainly upon fal- 
lacious and indefensible assumptions. 

2. That they distort and misrepresent 
facts in a most unwarrantable manner. 

3. That they wholly overlook some 
of the essentials of the Corn ouestion. 
And, 4. That they arc grossly igno- 
rant of some of the first and most im- 
portant principles of Political Econo- 
my. 

We now take up the article. 

Mr McCulloch begins with estima- 
ting the quantity of corn consumed 
annually in this country ; and this he 
judges to be 48,000,000 of quarters of 
all descriptions : he next estimates 
the quantity of foreign com likely to 
lie imported, if the Corn Laws should 
be abolishcti ; and he then endeavours 
to show, from the proportion of these 
two quantities to each other, what the 
efii'C s of a Free Trade in corn would 
be in ri'duciug prices, and throwing 
inferior land out of cultivation. 

He assumes, that if wheat were 
steady in this country, at from ^0 to 
S3 shillings the quarter, we could not 
import more than 3:}0,()00 or 600,000 
quarters of all kinds of grain from the 
north of Europe ; and that we could 
import very little from Franco, Ame- 
rica, &c. lie assumes further, that 
we could not, under any conceivable 
circumstances, import more from all 
parts of the world than from 2,400,000 
to i,000,000 quarters of all kinds of 
corn. 

Now, what do his assumptions rest 
upon ? Chiefly the past exports of 
foreign countries and our own imports. 
Does he then define, and allow for, 
diflerence of circumstances ? He docs 
not notice it. Foreign nations could 
export as much com when they form- 
ed the seat of war — when they had to 
support, and were devastated by, im- 
mense armies— as they can in the pre- 
sent peace ; they could export as much 
in years of scarcity,, as they can in 
ye<;rs of plenty ; they could export as 
much when they had no export de- 
mand, as they will be able to uo if our 
ports be thrown open. Such is, in 


reality, the reasoning of this unerring 
teacher of an unerring adenoe. 

He replies to the argument, that if 
the Corn Laws were abolished, fo- 
reigners would raise a vast additional 
quantity of grain, by saying — The 
fact that our ports were open, with 
scarcely any interruption, from 1795 to 
1815, and that, notwithstanding theex- 
traordiiiary stimulus to importation af- 
forded by the high prictspf that period, 
our imports rarely amounted to one- 
t^Tiuieih part of our entire consump- 
tion, shows that the apprehensions of 
exce^ve importation are altogether 
imaginary.” Not a word does he say 
of the war and its consequences. Mr 
Jacob, who is of course a great favou- 
rite with him, states that Dantzic and 
Elbing exported on the average, annu- 
ally, during the five years ending with 
1805—765,47! quarters of wheat and 
rye ; and that “ the year 1806 was the 
unfortunate time when the wm , first 
with England, and afterwards, or ra- 
ther before its close, with France, re- 
duced Prussia to a low ebb, and for 
several years put a stop to the Corn 
Trade from tlie Vistula.” This war, 
we sup|X)se, Citii.«ed no interruption to 
our iin|)orts. ^Ir Jacob says further, 
tliat from 1791 to IhOl, there was a 
constant demand for foreign corn in 
France at almost any price ; and th:it 
there was likewise a great tlemand in 
Holland itnd Sweden. This, we sujk- 
|)06e, could not cause any interruption 
to the imports of this country. For 
nearly the whole time between 1795 
and Ihl 5, the Continent was ravagetl hy 
war. This war again and again drain- 
ed, devastated, and armed against us, 
the com countries — immense amiiea 
were almost everywhere kept on foot 
•—there was the legitimate consump- 
tion of these armies, and then there 
were the green crops they destroyed, 
the cattle and labour they took from 
agriculture, the foliation and ruin 
tliey scattered around tliem. All this, 
we prraumc, caused no interruption 
to our imports. We know well enough 
Mr McCulloch's meaning ; but surely 
a man of his pretensions cannot be ig- 
norant, that if the exportation, or pro- 
duction, of corn be prevented abroad, 
it has the same effect on our imports 
as our existing restrictions. What are 
wc to think of the fairness or ability of 
the individual who leaves what wehavc 
stated without notice ; and argues. 
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that bccauae we iieiver during the war 
imiMNTted wore than one-twentteih of 
our annual consumption, wc cannot 
poasibly during pt^ace import to ex* 
oess? 

We f^ive the following as a sample 
of Mr M^Ciillocli's mode of supplying 
bimhclf with deductions aixi argu- 
ments. 

Mr Jacob divides the 100 years, 
ending with 1825, into periods of 25 
years each, and gives the average 
quantity of wheat and rye exported 
annually from Dantzic in each period. 
In other words, he takes the whole 
quantity exported in each period of 
25 years, divides it by 25, and assumes 
the quotient to show the grain ex{x>rt- 
(h 1 in each year. In every period the 
exports varied very greatly ; for sevi*- 
ral successive years they were very 
largo ; then, from war or the absence 
of foreign demand, they were for se- 
veral successive years very small. The 
exports in tlie perical from 1801 lo 
Ih25, averaged 207,841 qii/irters an* 
nually. For some yf'ars in tliis pcriiKl 
the export ofeorn Wiis [irobibited ; tbeii 
for some y4*ars it w’as to a gieat I'Ment 
[irevetiieil by tbe consumption awl de- 
vastations of armies ; and then it was 
for Konu5 years reduced to almost no- 
thing by its exclusion from foreign 
markets. Mr McCulloch, without iio- 
tieiiig all this, takc^ Mr Jacob's 25 
years’ average, as tbe quantity which 
llantzic would export, should our 
jjorts be opened. 

Official and other statements show, 
that the exports of wlie.it from Dant- 
zic, Klbing, and the Baltic ports ge- 
nerally, have in the last ten or twelve 
years averaged about ;U)0,oo() quartcra 
annually. Mr M‘rulloeh asserts— 

It will be seem from this, that the 
total ex]»orts from all the ports on that 
at‘B, (the Baltic,) do not in ordinary 
years amount to :i0(»,00n quarters. * 
M^ere then the last ten or twelve years 
ordinary ones, when, during several 
of them, corn from these ports could 
not find a market ? 

In 1817 and 1818, our ports were 
o|icn, and our average prict* of wheat 
wa5H88.10<l. ; thequantity of wheat ex- 
ported from Dantzic in those years was 
50 kd:! V quarters. Mr MX'ulloch says 
— Had the price of corn in England 
been so low as fiOs., it is doubtful whe- 
ther the exports in these years would 
have amouiiti%l to 120,000 quarters. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more com- 


pletely without founJatioD, than the 
notions so generally prevalent with 
respect to the excessive importaiioUB 
that would take place under a system of 
frve trade from the north of Europe.*' 
Our readers will remember that fur 
some years up to I8l6, Prussia, Po- 
land, and Germany were coiitinuairy 
traversed by gigantic armies ; that in 
these years Dautzic sustained a siege, 
and the Continent, from one side to 
the other, was ravaged by war ; and 
that the harvest of 1H16 was a defi- 
cient one almost throughout Europe. 
The unerring Economist, however, 
puts this wholly out of sight, and 
looks on the Dantzic ex|x>rt of 1817 
and IHIK, as an infallible proof that 
our importations could never be ex- 
cessive. 

Price would necessarily greatly af- 
fect the exports of foreign countries ; 
and the Abolitionists maintain, that if 
the price of the quarter of wheat were 
not more in our market tliun 508. or 
55s., our imports could not be of any 
magnitude. 'J'hey maintain this, on 
the ground that wheat, from the cost 
of profluction and transit, could not 
bu brought for such a price from the 
interior of foreign countries. They 
stoutly assert, on the authority of di- 
vers foreign euriMncrchaiits and land- 
holders, that the Polish and Prussian 
fanners, who dwell the nearest to tlie 
corn ports, cannot raise wheat for less 
than from JOs. to J5s. the quarter ; and 
that siicli whcat-coiild not be sold at 
a profit in our market for less than 
from 48s. or 50s. to 55s. TJiey assume 
it to be unquestionable, that if corn 
cannot be sold at a profit, it will not 
l>e produced. Mr MH^ulloch says — 
** There is no dia^trine in economical 
science, or indeed in any science, bet- 
ter established than that wliich tcachea 
that production must ce.ise when its 
expenses arc no longer paid. And 
though we have no very high idea of 
the penetration of the serfs of Poland 
and Prussia, we apprehend they have 
sagacity enou^ to cease sending com 
to market, when they find that the 
price tht'y obtain for it is insufficient 
to remunerate them for their outlay." 

It is most marvellous that any man 
—that even Mr McCulloch himself— 
could write what we have quoted, with 
the fact staring him in the face, that, 
according to his own doctrines, prices 
have been in Poland and Prussia for 
several successive yea|ii far below the 
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cost of producdoiii and still production 
has kept going ony and the oerh’* 
have continue to aend com to mar- 
ket. 

He provides himself in this manner 
with drauctions and arguments touch- 
ing prices. 

Mr OddjTy in hia work on European 
Commerce, states SSs. 6d. to be the 
lowest price at which any considerable 
quantity of wheat could he purchased 
at I^tzic. According to the exac- 
ted estimates which Mr M'Ciu- 
takes for his guide, this wheat 
could be brought into our market for 
eight or ten shillings per quarter 
roofOy and would not cost the importer 
above 40s. or 42 b. the quarter. The 
great Economist assumes from this, 
that this very wheat could not be im- 
ported into Londony in ordinary yearsy 
tor less than 50s. or 55s. the quarter ! 

Mr Solly, a corn-merchant, stated 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 
1821, that when there was no direct 
foreign demand, wheat could be put 
on hoard ship at Dantzic for 35s.y and 
that it would cost the London im- 
porter about 438. the quarter. He 
stated further, that when die foreign 
demand was considerable, the price 
was much higher. The great Econo- 
mist observes—" According to the 
data given in his (Mr Solly’s) evi- 
dence,’* — he positively quotes no other 
data than we have gi veil— it is plain 
that fine Dantzic wheat could not be 
imported into London in ordinary 
years, in the event of our ports being 
open^, at less than from 50s. to 558, 
a quarter 1 !*' 

** Perhaps, however,” continues Mr 
MX'ulloch, " we shall be able to draw 
a more accurate conclusion with re- 
spect to the probable /if /vre price of 
com at Dantzic, from observing what 
it has actoallv ^en for the last fifty 
years.*' He then gives a table to show 
what prices wereyfreeon board, in each 
period of ten years, from 1770 to 1819. 
For the preceding fifty years, wheat did 
not average at Dantzic SOs. the quarter ; 
and still the export of it was fr^uenU 
ly very laige. Mr MTulloch com- 
mences his period about the time 
when the price was ahnost doubled, 
Md yet, for the first twenty years of 
it, the avenge price of wheat was only 
33s. 9^. On his own showing, for 
the twenty successive years from 1770 
to 1789, wheat from Dantzic would 
not have cost the London importer 


more than about 41a. the quarter. In 
the next ten years, from 1790 to 1799, 
the price was 438. 8d. Our readers 
are aware that, aocordiug to Mr Ja- 
cob, a great demand for eom at high 
rices existed in France and Holland 
uring this period. In the next ten 
years, from 1800 to 1609, the price 
was 60 b., and in the concluding ten, 
it was 55s. 4d. We need not enlarra 
on the war which almost constantly 
rag^y and on the various bad harvests 
which took place during the last thirty 
years of his period. He carefully ex- 
cludes the cheap years since 1819— he 
selects forty-nine years of war and 
scarcity iirices, in which corn fetched 
double of what it fetched before or 
after— he lumps these years into a 
whole, draws from them an average 
price of 45s. 4d. for wheat, and then 
says—" Now, if to the average price 
of wheat at Dantzic during this peruKl, 
wc add 7s. or Bs. a quarter on account 
of freight and insurance to London, 
and warohonsing there, we shall have 
52s.or53s. aquartcr as its mhiitnum cost 
in England during the same period ! V 
This leads him to " accurate con- 
clusion,** that the Jhitirr prize to the 
importer will be 50s. or 55s. We 
think the absurdity, and eti n iinpu- 
deiioc, of this actually matchless. 

He is constrained to admit, that in 
1824 and 1825, the price of wheat at 
Dantzic, free on boanl, was only 248. ; 
but he argues, such a price would not 
pay the cost of production. lie then 
quotes from letters w'ritten by certain 
gentlemen of Dantzic, to prove that 
wheat cannot he grown and got to 
market in the neighbourhood of that 
place for less than 35s. or 3 (>k. ; and 
lie next appeals to Mr Jacob, to prove 
that wheat could not be sold at War- 
saw for less than 3()s. 

It is very certain that production 
would cease, though it wotud be some 
years in doing so, wore the price <»f 
com instantly below its cost; and 
we think it equally certain, that the 
price of corn m Poland and Prussia 
has never yet been really below the 
cost of its production. Mr Jacob and 
Mr MTulIoch maintain the contrary, 
on the assertions of individuals, and 
not on satisfactory proof. Mr Jacob 
gives the accounts of particular farms ; 
but in these accounu, the expenses, 
or losses, arc included in one gross 
sum ; all these items are not furnish- 
ed, and no sufficient evidence is of- 
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fcrcd to show iliat thoM expenaen A great deal ia laid tonclikig the 
were actually incurred. We grant, land which hac recently been put <mt 
that the agriculturiata are in extreme of cultivation. Kaa tm taken place 
diatreas, and tliat corn ia far lower hecause it waa leas injuriona to let it 
than it ought to be ; but then the lie waste, than to cultivate it ? No. In 
question is— -Docb the distress of the late years, the production of wool and 
agriculturists arise from direct, ]rasi« butter has been far more profitable 
tive loss on cultivation, or from ina« than that of com. Hence the land has 
clequate profits? Would their land been converted into pasture. These 
yield them as much benefit were they articles, however, are likely in future 
to leave it wholly unfilled, as it now to be as unprofitable as corn ; and, 
yields them from cultivation ? therefore, there is no probability that 

Generally speaking, the owners of much additional land would be thrown 
the land arc likewise the occupiers ; out of tillage, should the low prices 
they allow their labourers the use of of corn continue. The present owners 
a part of their land for cultivating of the land may be ruined, but still 
the whole, and this constitutes nearly it will be kept in cultivation ; its fer- 
all that the production of their corn tility will not suffer, because its ma* 
costs them. The chief part of the nagemciit, in so far as it is altered, is 
corn they eat and sell, is really profit improved, 
arising from the growth of corn ; this 

profit is doubtlessly insuflicicnt to pay To show how little the doctrine, 
the interest of their mortgages, and tliat low prices will materially dimi- 
maiiitain them in a suitable style ; nisi) production in Poland and Prus* 
but nevertheless it is profit which sia, is to be relied on, we extract, 
they would be without were they not from No. of the Appendix to Mr 
to cultivate tiicir laud. IVlr Jacob de« Jacob's Report, an account of the 
cides the (luestion ; he proves that the wheat and rye exported from Dantssic 
land will Jet, though for only a tri« in eight successive years, beginning 
fling rent ; and this proves, that how* with 1703, and ending with 1770, and 
ever low the prices of corn may be, the highest and lowest prices o^oth 
they do more than pay the cost of in each year, 
production. 
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Wc now give, from the same document, a similar account, touching the 
four years in which prices have been the lowest, beginning with 1822, and 
emling with 1825. 


18881 

44,353(25 

7 

. 32 

11 16 

0 . 

1823 

112,54919 

1 

. 26 

913 

2 . 

1884 

60,68715 

8 
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10 . 

1885 

68,66317 

2 

. 24 

9 7 

2 . 


In 1826, prices rose considerably. 

Our readers will observe that the 
former of these periods was one of 
rapidly increasing production ; in 
eight years the exiiorts were doubled ; 
yet the price of wheat was much the 
same upon the whole in it, as it has 


17 10126 6 . 33 10 IH 3 . 21 0 

15 0 25 6 . 32 1020 0 . 22 g 

8 0 24 0 . 29 6 13 10 . 15 8 

8 722 10 . 30 4 0 6 . 11 5 

been in the latter period. Rye was 
considerably lower in 1825 tlian in the 
former period, but the time of its 
pression was a sliort one. The cost of 
production cannot now be much great- 
er than it was in the first neriod. Ffoiti 
what is said by Mr Jacob, the stand- 
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Md of livii« must be f uite m low 
amidst the peasantry as it eTer was; 
the taxes are higher, but these afl&ct 
prices but little. Any additional cost 
uf production is, we nomine, more 
tliau countcrbdlanceil by increased 
gricultural knowleilge, and the bene« 
iit derived from the keqnng of sheep. 

Mr MTuUoch has himself i^wn 
that for the twenty years, beginning 
with 1770, the average price of wheat 
free on board at Daiitzic was 33s. d^d. 
When we look at this, and the prices 
of the preceding seven years, we can 
only feel contempt for the assertion 
tliat wheat cannot be grown in Prussia 
and Poland, if the shipping price at 
Pantzic be less than from 4i2s. to 478. 
per quarter. Not one of the unerring 
Kconomist's autlioritica will sup^iort 
him. Mr Oddy only makes the cost 
to the London importer about 40s. — 
Mr Solly only makes it 43s.— the 
Dantzic gentlemen only make it 4.5s. 
or 478. — Mr Jacob makes it from the 
Prussian provinces 436., from W^arsaw, 
4Ss., and from Cracow, 4os. 6d. The 
^timates of these gentlemen leave a 
remunerating price to the grower. In 
the face of all this, and with nothing 
whatever to support him, save his 
marvellous forty -nine years* average, 
an additional two sliiliings which he 
claps upon Mr Jacob's estimate for 
Warsaw, and certain war and scarcity 
prices, Mr MX'ulloch has tlie mon- 
strous assurance to assert, that he has 
proved iucontrovcrtibly, that wlieat in 
ordinary years cannot be imported 
from Dantzic at a less cost than from 
508. to 558. the quarter. 

It is of very CTeat importance to 
ascertain whether low prices have been 
wholly, or jitirily, the cause of the clis- 
tress and failing off in production . The 
market has been not only depressed, 
but to a great extent destroyed. Near- 
ly all the wheat, and a portion of tlie 
other kinds of grain, were raised for 
foreign consumption ; this consump- 
tion was taken away, and not only 
have prices been exceedingly low, but 
corn has been unsaleable. Mr Jacob 
Mys tile farmers were growing rye 
instead of wheat, because the latter 
could scarcely be sold at any price, 
while, however low the former might 
there was still a steady demand for 
it. After all that lias been said about 
the conversion of tillage into pasture, 
and the falling off in production, it 
seems to be very certain that the falliug 


off has bc^n chiefly conBned to wheat, 
and that it has been chiefly caused by, 
not low prices, but the destruction of 
the market. Wheat, as we have said, 
was raised almost wiiolly for export ; 
therefore, when the export ceased, the 
growth of it iiMtundly declined. The 
quantity of rye, barley, &c. exported 
when foreign ports ivere o|»en, was a 
mere nothing, compared with the 
quantity consumed at home ; tlie in- 
crease of population in tlie manufac- 
turing and trading places, would long 
since have been able to consume it, 
bad production even remained station- 
ary. When we look at the glut, not 
only, in wheat, but in other corn, 
whicii continued until the purchases 
for the market of this country com- 
menced, we arc convinced that, putting 
wheat out of sight, production has 
kept increasing, notwithstanding the 
low prices. This convinces us further 
that were a steaily demand to exist 
constantly at Dantzic for wheat at 30s. 
per quarter and other corn in propor- 
tion, the production of wheat and all 
other grain would keep continually in- 
creasing. 

Mr M'Cullocli and his brethren 
maintain, that if wheat were Mow 
40s. at Dantzic, corn, from the cost 
of conveyance, could not be sent from 
some of the fertile parts uf Poland. 
Mr Jacob, with great simplicity, be- 
lieves the cultivators about Warsaw 
when they tell him they cannot grow 
wheat for less than ^Ss. or 30s. the 
quarter. If the owner of 5000 or 
10,000 acres in England were to cul- 
tivate his land after the Polish fa- 
shion — if he should have no wages to 
pay, no labourers and horses to kt'cp, 
&c. the sale of wlieat at SOs. per 
quarter would leave him a revenue. 
It would be more advantageous to 
him to grow wheat at such a price 
lhan to let his land lie waste. The 
price would not enable him to pay 
Uie interest of a heavy mortgage, but 
then the interest oi' money not em- 
ploycxl in cultivation has nothing to 
do with the cost of production. If 
his mortgage should ruin him, his 
estate would pass to those who would 
keep it in cultivation. But we will 
put Warsaw, &c. out of sight. Mr Ja- 
cob states, that the maritime provin- 
cesof Prussiacontain 25,500,oo0acre8, 
or more than half the extent of E>ng- 
luml. If we assume that only one 
iiftli, or 5,000,000, will gyow wheat 
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—that this ftfth will only bwr wheat 
once in ei^ht years— and that it will 
only yield one and a half quarter per 
acre DL^yond the seed if we make 
this very moderate assumption , these 
psTOvinces alone would yield annually 
nearly 1,000,000 quarters of wheats 
whicn would be almost all exported. 

It is argued by some of the autho- 
rities on which he relies, that a large 
demand at Dantzic would raise con- 
siderably prices, and freights on the 
Vistula. A sudden large demand, 
arising from scarcity in other coun- 
tries, would doubtlessly do so ; but 
the demand caused by the opening of 
our ports, would be of a very different 
character. It would, in average years, 
be merely a demand, at the low prices, 
for that corn which for some time has 
been scarcely saleable. The Dantzic 
prices would be governed by the l^n- 
don ones ; exportation and the river- 
craft would increase with )Ut any ma- 
terial rise of price and freights ; our 
woollen manufacturers could soon rx« 
port double the quantity of woollens 
they export at present, if they could 
find n market, without any advance of 
prices. Several years ago, our exports 
of cotton goods were far less than they 
have been lately, and yet the goods 
were much dearer. 

llanibiirgh, us Mr MTulloch says, 
is, in the north of Europe, the next 
great com market to Dantzic. Well, 
what does he say of llanibiirgh ? He 
says, that in the last ten years it only 
exported on the average quar- 

ters of wheat above its iin|K)rta annu- 
ally. We need not state what the 
condition of the Corn Trade has been 
for five of these years. He says fur- 
ther, that wheat averaged at Ham- 
burgh, during the six years ending 
with 1822, 478. 4(1. per quarter. 
He thus selects six of the dearest 
years, and excludes the three subse- 
quent cheap ones, although their 
prices are given by Mr Jacob, merely 
to make his price as high as possible. 
In these three years, the priers ranged 
between ISs. and SOs. ; tney were sel- 
dom above 25s. or 268. Onr readers 
will think as they ought of this base 
and bungling attempt at imposition. 
He says not a word touching the cost 
of production in the parts which re- 
gularly supply Hainbuigh. It is not 
necessary for us to notice his exagge- 
rations and mis-stiitcincnts touching 
the cost of importing from othen>arts. 

We think we have said sufRrient 


to prove that hi time df pe aec ' a nd 
Parliament can only^ l^slate upon 
this question at present with reference 
to a time of ]waoe— wheat can be 
shipped at Dantzic at 328. or SSs., and 
brought to London at a cost of 38 b. 
or K)s. to the importer ; and still leave 
moderate remuneration to the grower. 
We conceive that, allowing for bias, 
interest, and difference of circum- 
stance, hlr McCulloch's authorities 
prove it likewise. From various parts 
of the Continent, wheat rould be im- 
ported at a considerably lower rate, 
and still pay the grower. The wheat 
of a vast part of the Continent is al- 
most all, saving seed, destined fur ex- 
port ; and, as far as appearances go, 
this country will be the only one that 
can offiT it a market. If our ports be 
opciiefl, the surplus com of the whole 
world must be thrown upon us. Tlie 
doctrine that, with average crops and 
moderate prices, Europe and Anierica 
could send us no more than 2,400,000 
quarters of all kinds of corn annually, 
is worthy of being believed in only by 
the swallowers of impossibilities. They 
could semi us that quantity of wheat, 
putting other corn out of the question. 

We will, however, raise no cavil on 
this jioint — we will join issue with the 
unerring Economist on his own au- 
thorities and assumptions, and take 
2,400,000 quarters of corn as the quan- 
tity likely to be imported in average 
years. And now we will ask, where 
18 the vacancy for this corn in regard 
to consumption ? Me does not even 
assert, that there is such a vacancy. 
On the contrary, lie admits, that the 
corn must force a portion of our land 
out of cultivation. F.very one knows 
that this land will be cultivated until 
prices render it impossible; and he 
does not controvert it. He practical- 
ly, though not in terms, owns, that 
tnis country grows, in average years, 
as much com as it can consume ; in 
truth, he distinctly says, that an abun« 
dant crop produces glut ; and hh ar- 
gument is — llie importations would 
not exceed from one-twentieth to one- 
twelfth of this sufficiency; foreign 
wheat, to pay a duty of 5s. or fis. per 
quarter, ought to be sold here at .53s. 
or 54s. to pay the grower ; therefore, 
it is a miserable error to suppose that 
such importations could throw a large 
proportion of our land into pasture, 
or cause a ruinous decline in prices. 

Wc have shown, as we trust satis- 
factorily, that at MrMTullocirs duty. 
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vrhcat ham Dantzie e6nld be tfdd in 
our market at 4 Sb. or 489., and from 
aome other parta for considerably less, 
and still leave the grower a profit* 
To deal with him, however, with the 
more effect, we will reason upon his 
own calculations. So long as our price 
may be 556., foreign corn, according 
to these calculations, can be imported 
at a profit to the grower. As this is 
the lowest price at which our farmers 
can produce wheat, they would keep 
their corn from market as long as po8-> 
sible rather than take less ; a vast 
quantity of foreimi corn would beim* 
mediately forced into consumption, 
and a large quantity of surplus corn 
would accumulate in their hands. 

It is known to every one, that the 
market will only sustain a certain 
quantity of any commodity ; if the 
stock of any commodity accumulate 
beyond certain bounds, glut and 
ruinous prices immediately follow. 
Prices indisputably prove, tliat in late 
years there has generallv been quite 
as much corn, that could properly be 
called stock or surplus, as the market 
would bear. Not only have the farm- 
ers, factors, frc. been large holders of 
Engli^ corn, but the merchants have 
been large holders of foreign in bond. 
It is very certain, that there is at pre- 
sent as much wheat in the country, 
in and out of bond, as the market can 
sustain ; in other corn there is a defi- 
ciency, although we think at present 
a mill one. ^ This deficiency the next 
harvest, if a good one, will remove. 
An avera^ crop of bcuns and pease 
is more than wc can consume; and 
the last two years seem to prove that 
an average crop of barley is consider- 
ably more than we can consume. 

This country, on the average, pro- 
duces about as much corn as it can 
consume ; and looking at its present 
stock of Eritish and foreign corn, and 
assuming that the next harvest will be 
an average one, it has as large a stock 
of corn as the market can carry. Par- 
liament must go upon this ground, if 
it be not actudly insane ; for the pro- 
bable few farther weeks* deficiency of 
oats, &c. is of no moment. l*he imports 
will be at once and regularly a clear 
aiUition to this ample stock, for there 
will be no increase of consumption 
worth mentioning. When the coun- 
try is thus amply stocked, and when 
our own farmers can alone in average 
years keidp up this stock, and keep 
prices down, wc ask any merchant or 


manuActurer, any pettv tradesman or 
grocer's appmtice, wnat the effret 
would be, should 9,400,000 quarters 
of fbreign com be annually thrown up- 
on the market ? Wc ask, what the ef» 
feet would be should 95,000 quarters 
of foreign corn^be brought to London, 
and 95,000 qutf ters more be brought 
to J.ivorpool, Hull, Newcastle, Leith, 
and Glasgow, in every week through- 
out the year ? We ask what the ef- 
fect would be, should 19,000 quarters 
of foreign wheat be brought to I^n- 
don, and 19,000 quarters more to the 
other ports, weekly throughout the 
year, with average crops of our own ? 
If people will only look at the ques- 
tion in this light, they will see the 
tremendous absurdity of the doc- 
trine, that because the imports would 
only bear a certain proportion to our 
consumption, tliey could do no mis- 
chief. 

Glut would commence at the first mo- 
ment, and regularly increase. Prices 
would fall. But then, quoth the infal- 
lible Economist, foreign wheat could 
not be sold in our market for less than 
53b. or 5 is. without causing a loss to 
the producer, and then it would not 
be grown. If our price should fall to 
50s. would this cause the foreign farm- 
er to cease growing wheat P Would 
he grow no more wheat should it fall 
to 45s. ? Should it fall to 308. would 
he grow no more, when, according to 
Mr M^Cullocli’s estimatis, this price 
would leave him iKs. or 90s. ? The 

a uestions can be answered by sonie- 
iiiiig diffiTcnt from speculation. For 
the last five years the foreign farmers 
continued to grow wheat on a lar^ 
scale, although they coulii obtain for 
it no more than from 15s. to 90s., and 
although it was scarcely saleable at 
any price. 

Prices would not perhaps fall more 
than 48. or 6s. until the glut should 
become excessive, and this might be 
a year in taking place ; but such a fall 
would have little efiect in diminishing 
the growth of foreign wheat. The 
accumulation of stock would then pro- 
bably bring the price down to iOs. 
and this might ciiminish considerably 
the production of foreign wheat But 
then this destructive overstock could 
not be diminished for some years by 
anything save a had harvest, should 
importation totally cease. We could not 
export ; and for two or three years wc 
should grow about as much as ever. Au 
overstock of cotton or sugar could be 
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decreaaed bj demaied importetlon ; 
but an overitock of corn could not be 
decreased so long as we shoulil grow 
sufficient for our consumption. Im- 
portation, however, woula not cease ; 
were it to be reduced one half; it would 
still be very large, and the corn im- 
ported would be an addition to the 
overstock. The foreign farmers, like 
our own, would have no market but 
that of this country ; they would have 
no choice, but to bring us their corn, 
or to be without a market ; and, how- 
ever ruinous prices might be, they 
would no more cease to grow corn, or 
to offer it for sale, tlian our own would. 
Foreign com, no matter what prices 
might be, would come as regularly to 
our market as our own, until our 
prices should be little more than QOb. 

For five or six years, the Corn Afar- 
ket of the Continent and America has 
been glutted, and prices have been 
ruinously low ; for the same time this 
country has been growing about as 
much corn as it could consume. Now, 
had our ports been constantly open, 
what would have been the conse- 
quence ? Could wc have taken the ex- 
cess of the Continent and America, 
without niakiiig our own stock exces- 
sive? Could we have kept up prices 
to the foreign fanners ? Would these 
farmers have sent us no wheat, if they 
coiilil not have sold it in our market 
for more than 4-8s. exclusive of duty ? 
Brainless or besotted must he be who 
cannot answer the questions. Our 
open ports would only have placed us 
under the ovcr»tock arid ruinous prices, 
without yielding any boneiit worth 
speaking of to the foreign farmers. In 
tiicFe years, the foreigners were glad 
to ship us wheat at Dantzic for Sts. 
and even less ; they were glad to send 
us wheat which could have been sold 
in our market at 30s. or 35s. free of 
duty ; and the case would have been 
nearly the same, had our market been 
constantly open. Those who cannot 
see from this what the case would be 
in the next five or six years, should 
the Com Laws be aliolished, and no 
bad harvest take place, arc people 
whom it would be idle to reason witli. 
A bad harvest might enable us to take 
the overstock of the foreigners, but a 
bad harvest is the exception to the ge- 
neral rule ; and Parliament, we hope, 
will Bcarcdy travel so much farther 
into error, as to legislate upon the ex- 
ception. 

Vor. XXI. 


But, cry the Abolitknilsta, tlie im« 
portatioua will force our light land out 
of culture. Granted ; but they will 
only do this by producing the glut. 
Mr M‘Culloch declares in triumph, 
that if we import one* thirteenth of our 
consumption, this could only throw 
one-thirteenth of our cultivated land 
out of tillage ! Our readers are aware 
that this most infallible person, in his 
capacity of Political Economist, Wds 
that our land is of various degrees of 
fertility, and inveighs marvellously 
against the culture of the less fertile 
portion. Here, however, we have him 
calculating upon the assumption that 
the whole of our land is of exactly 
the same degree of fertility. If half 
of our land, from its richness, produce 
annually 9,000,000 quarters of wheat, 
and the other half, from its sterility, 
produce only 4,000,000 quarters — ^if 
the import of 1,000,009 quarters should 
0|HTate exclusively on the poor land, 
and force as much of it out of culture 
as produces 1,000,000 quarters — then 
it must be clear to the silliest school- 
boy, that this import of one- thirteenth 
of our consumption, would put one- 
fourth of our poor laud, and one-eighth 
of the uMe of our land, out of culti- 
vation. It would put considerably 
more but, because it would only ope- 
rate on the lightest of the light land. 
Here is an unerring Economist ! On 
those data, the import of S, 000, 000 
quarters would put more than one- 
fourth of our land out of culture. 

The truth is, our calumniated light 
land produces very little wheat. If, 
which is the case to a great extent, a 
farm consist partly of good, and part- 
ly of light land, the farmer grows his 
wheat chiefly upon his good land. If 
a farm consist entirely of light laud, 
this land will not bear wheat more fre- 
quently than once in six or eight years, 
and then the crop is a poor one. The 
occupier of such a farm can only sow 
a comimratively small quantity of 
wheat yearly, he has very little to sell, 
and he depends principally upon oats, 
barley, and sheep, ituin the market 
for oats, barley, and wool, and our 
light land will be thrown out of till- 
age, though wheat be kept at 60 r. tie 
quarter. Keep up the price of these, 
and this land will be cultivated, though 
wheat be sunk to 308. the quarter. 

It is said by the Abolitionists, that 
the conversion of our light land into 
pasture will enable us to keep more 
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live itoc^. TMb Is a mlstabe. This 
land, before it was taken into culture^ 
would yield no hay ; it would not keep 
either horse or cow ; it merely furnish- 
cd a scanty supply of summer food for 
8hecp> and it furnished no winter food 
of any kind. If it be laid down^ it 
will soon revert to its former condi- 
tion. It supports considerably more 
live stock at present, than it would do 
if permanently converted into pasture. 
Land would be sufficiently fertile to 
be kept in cultivation, if, on being per- 
manently laid down, it would regular- 
ly yield hay and furnish pasturage for 
horses and homed cattle. 

Mr McCulloch admits that foreign- 
ers have lately sold their wheat at 
prices far below his estimates ; but he 
contends, that they cannot do it per- 
manently. Xow, the friends of the 
Corn Laws do not maintain that optm 
ports would keep com constantly at 
ruinous prices. All they assert is, that 
Free Trade would make corn ruinously 
low for a few years, and w*ould tlien 
make it ruinously high. W'hat they 
wish to guard against is a glut of four 
or five years* duration, that wouM in- 
volve both landlord and tenant in ruin ; 
and then a tenn of destructively high 
prices. The fact is above question, 
that foreign nations arc at this moment 
producing a vast quantity of surplus 
corn — that if our ports be opened, they 
must send this corn to our market, or 
be witliout one— that they would sell 
us this corn for two-thirds of Air 
Culioclis price rather tlian keep it — 
and that it would come to this country, 
however low prices might be. ^\'e say 
not that this would be the case for tin 
years ; it is sufficient for us to know 
that it might be so for three or four 
years. It is sufficient for us to know” 
that, with average harvests, this would 
inevitably be the case for many years 
in regard to wheat, unless a vast por- 
tion of the Continent should cease al- 
together to grow wheat ; and that this 
part of tiw Continent will as^^urcdly 
continue to produce wheat, unless, 
which is s-carcely possible, it ceast to 
produce any surplus of other corn. If 
the case should be so for two or throe 
years, it would, on the Economist 'sown 
^mibsions, plunge our agriculturists 
into ruin. 

We will now examine the point sole- 
ly upon Air ArCuIloch's own figures, 
lie says, that open |>orts, and his duty, 
would cause wheat to be 13s. or 1 te. 


per quarter lower than it has been on 
the average of the last ten years. This 
average, he states, to be 668. lid.; 
he says, it includes the high-priced 
years ef 1817 and 1818 ; but he does 
not say that it includes the low-priced 
years of 18SS and 1823. The average 
of these four years was only 68s. Sd., 
so that the cheap ones balanced the 
dear ones. He says, such ports and 
duty would only bring wheat 8s. or 
Ds. below the average of the last eiglU 
years ; but he forgets to say, that fur 
about half of these years our agricul- 
turists were in bitter distress. Such 
is tlie despicable unfairness of this 
professor of impartiality. Balancing, 
therefore, the cheap years against the 
dear ones. Air APCullocli's scheme 
. will, as he says, reduce wheat 138, or 
14s. below the average of the last ten 
years. Of course, one-fifth of the 
farmer's rec(‘ipt$ must be taken away. 
Suppose a farmer’s sales amount to 
I...K)n, and that onc-tbird of this sum 
gtH?K for rent, and the remainder for 
wages, expenses, and his own profits, 
riia rent will be L.106, and the re- 
duction in his recripis will he L. 100 ; 
he will only sell for 1^.400, instead of 
L.500. If the whole of the reduction 
be thrown upon the landlord, lie will 
only receive I ..66, instead of 1.. 166, for 
rent. If the fanner should only pay 
one-fourth, then the rent would In; re- 
duced from L.l2.h to L.25. Our read- 
ers w ill observe that we here go strict- 
ly ujion the unerring P^cononiist's owrii 
figures. Yet he actually declares that 
tne itnl}ounded fn^edom of the ('orn 
Tr-ide could only have a very slight 
effect on rent ! ! 1 llcavc:n preat-rve the 
country, when a man like this is fol- 
lowed as a Political Economist, and 
when thoj'C* who dissent from him are 
branded with everything that can de- 
note ianorance and foulishncKs ! 

(iniiiting that the landlord wdll 
throw h.ilf the reduction oyou tite 
tenants ami labourer.^ ; in this case, 
if Ids rent take one- third of the re- 
ccipis, he must rcfluce it nearly one- 
third ; and if it take one- fourth, he 
must lo.se two-fifths of it. Tlie other 
half of the reduction would wholly 
strip the farmers of profit, and place 
the labourers on bread and water 
wages. 

I.et our landlords, tenants, and la- 
bourers look at all this. Let them re- 
metnber that it is wholly indqiendtnt 
of tliat destructive glut which wt cou- 
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eeivo to Im iiMTitabUiy and that it mt^si 
happen, according to the great Econo- 
mist himself. 

He argues, that the abolition of the 
Corn Laws would be as beneficial to 
the agriculturist as to the rest of the 
community, by causing greater steadi- 
ness of price. IJe says— Freedom, 
and freedom only, can put an cffec- 
tiial stop to those sudden and exces- 
sive fluctuations in the price of corn, 
which are so extremely ruinous to all 
classes of the community, but most of 
all to the farmer.” — “ llad the Corn 
Trade been free, the calamitous har- 
vest of IKIG, for example, would have 
been met by abuiuhiiit imjiortations ; 
the average price in April, that year, 
Ikeiiig 5(1. ; bat it was not ascer- 
tained that the ports would ojien at 
60s. till the 15th of NovembiT, te/on 
f/ie scci,wu v'us too far ad tranced ad^ 
mif ij'imfutrtaf ion from the ^rmt corn 
ports iff Kitropr ; and, in conse(juence, 
Wfore the .spring shipments cotild ar- 
rive, the averaic price of wheat had 
risen to lOlis. lid., being little short 
of double its price only twelve months 
before 

How Mr ItlTulloch — even Mr 
McCulloch— could have the incredi- 
ble assurance to write this, we cannot 
tell. 

Our maligned Corn Laws were only 
enacted in la 15. The price of w'heat, 
at was, in ISI t, 47s. ; in 

1815, it was 40s. 4d., and in ISIG it 
was 51s. bd. TheiiC laws, tlicn fon', 
could not, then, have diminished fo- 
reign production ; the foreign cxjiorts 
prove that tley had not. Our readers 
are aware that corn could be import- 
ed before November 1816, if not ad- 
mit teal to consul nption ; and that it 
could be regularly obtained, during 
the winter months, from various 
jiarts of the world, lint, conceding-^ 
for we love to go upon the Econo- 
mist's data ill everything — that the 
Com Laws iuterrupu*d importation 
for three or four months, how did it 
happen that priests continued to be as 
high in ) 61 7 and 1818 } It is perfect- 
ly certain that these laws had not, in 
tJie single year of their existence, done 
the least injury to foreign production, 
while they liacl rendert^ great service 
to our own ; and therefore, why w^as 
not iinpoTtation abundant three or four 
inontiis after they ceased to operate, if 
it could previouRly hav(! been so abun- 
dant hau they nor existed ? We And, 


from Mr Jacob, that the ixirdi of Eu- 
rope exported about ai much'Com in 
IBlG, as, according to Mr M^Cnlloch^ 
it will ever be able to export on the 
average with Free Trade. Could it then 
have exported treble the quantity if 
our Corn Laws had not existed ? This 
very identical Mr McCulloch tells us, 
in a preceding mrt of his Article, 
that notwithstanding our high prices, 
Dantaic could only export 504,934 
quarters of wheat m 1817 and 1818 ; 
and that had our price been but 60s., it 
could scarcely have exported ISO, 000 
quarters. He tells us further, that 
with Free Trade, we could not, under 
any coniTivablc circumstances, import 
more, annually, than about 4,000,000 
quarters of corn of all descriptions. 
Vet here we have him proclaiming, 
that, Ivail not the Corn Laws existed, 
we could have imported, in 1617 and 
1818, as much corn as would have 
kept our prices down — that we could, 
in fact, have imported far more corn 
without any rise of prices, than wc did 
import when they were so high ! ! 

The Economist and his fraternity 
declaim eternally on the fearful fluc- 
tuation occasioned by the Com Laws: 
it might be imagined, from what they 
say, that tlicse fluctuations have been 
almo«A annual. Now, what fluctua- 
tion's have taken place since the Coni 
J.atvB were enactcnl ^ The high prices 
of 1817 and 1816 arose manifestly 
from had harvests ; it is demonstrable 
that these laws had no share in pro- 
ducing them. Did, then, thc^e laws 
produce the following low prices, by 
preventing importation? It will scaree- 
ly he said so. How, then, did they 
produce them ? Oh ! cries the great 
lufallihlc, the high prices led the farm- 
ers to think the Corn Laws would 
have the effect their supporters wish- 
ed ; in consequence, they applied fresh 
capital to their land, and this, with 
good seatons, rendered j>ricc8 ruinous ! 
Had it not, therefore, been for the 
Corn Laws, the fanners would have 
kept their capital idle, and there would 
have been no good seasons ! Here is a 
man to be a timelier of Ministers and 
Legislators ! 

()ur readers are aware that the Eco- 
nomists charged the lowpri^s of 18131 
and 18i3‘J upon the changes ki the cur- 
rency; and that these changes, by 
deranging the whole trading system 
of the country, had a large share in 
producing the distress. We need not 
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inqolre lOttdili^ dw other ^oiei ; h 
it ffuffident for us to eay that the Com 
Laws were not among them. And 
now what other flnctuatlona have 
taken place in the twelve years daring 
which these laws have existed ? None 
worth mentioning. The price of com 
has been as steady as it can ever be 
under any system; it would have 
fluctuated far more than it has done^ 
if they had not been in being. 

As to Mr McCulloch's doctrine, that 
with Free Trade the bad harvest of one 
district or nation will be counterba- 
lanced by thegooil harvest of another, 
^tbout any material change of prices, 
it is so monstrously at variance with 
the whole of ex})6rience, that it is be- 
low contempt. He shall himself re- 
fute iL ^ lie declares, that with ordi- 
nary prices wc could not import much 
more than 9^400,000 quarters of corn, 
and that with the highest prices we 
could not import much more than 
4,000^000' quarters. A bad harvest, 
as every one knows, is in this country 
urettj general ; the abundance of Scot- 
land will not supply the deficiency of 
England. It is abundantly proved by 
our imports of former years that a bad 
liarvest would compel us, with our 
present population, and retainvig in 
tillage all the land wc now cultivate, 
to import at least 3,000,000 quarters 
beyond our general im]K>rts. He ad- 
mits that Free Trade would diminish 
our own production, by driving out of 
tillage the light lands. Suppose our 
necessary import in average years 
should be 1,500,000 quarters, could 
we import 3,000,000 quarters more, 
or 4,300,000 quarters in all, without 
any rise of prices, when Mr McCul- 
loch declares, that we could not possi- 
bly procure such a quantity abroad, 
except at ruinously high ones ? Low 
prices would not only put light land 
out of culture, but they would seri- 
ously iqjure the fertility of our best 
land, kept up as it now is by expen- 
sive msnagement. A reduction of 
only one^sixteenth, or of half a buriiel 
in the quarter, in our production, 
would make our necessary annual im- 
ports 3,000,000 quarters; a bad har- 
vest would make 6,000,000 quarters 
necessary ; the iafalliblc Economist 
protests that we could not procure so 
much abroad at any price, and yet he 
protests, likewise, that with Free Trade 
we should never have fluctuations i 

A bad harvest is scarcely ever con- 


fined 10 one Croat emmlry : it gene- 
rally afliecU more or less all Europe. 
The badness of the last cr^ of oata 
was not confined to the United King- 
dom. The example of Holland, dm 
by Mr McCulloch, is worthless, over- 
looking its want of fact to supwt it. 
What was Holland, with its miftion or 
two of inhabitants, compared with 
this country and its present large po- 
pulation ? It is madness to suppose 
that nu rchants and speculators would 
always keep a sufficient stock of fo- 
reign corn in this nation, over and 
above the necessary stock, to suffice 
for the dcfideucy of a bad harvest. 
They could not procure the com at 
proper prices, and they would have no 
adequate inducement if they could ; 
if they were even to do so, they would 
be the first to push up prices. The 
Economist seems to imagine, that with 
Free Trade we should always keep a 
much larger stock of corn than we 
now keep, although he owns that our 
own prouuction would be diminished 
to the extent of the foreign supplies, 
and maintains that tliese supplies 
could not be loiscd above the diminu- 
tion, except at scarcity prices. 

The following extracts show an In- 
sane, outrageous, suicidal disregard 
of every day fact which cannot be 
sufficiently wondered at. 

Since 1813, no Polish or American 
cultivator has ever been able to calculate 
on a demand from England ; tn ronse- 
qvLence no com hashtmtaiutd in these enun^ 
tries for our markets, 

** So long as we support the existing 
Corn Laws, we shall have the same in~ 
erssarU aitematiun if ruinously lotVt nntl op- 
jwessii'dy hif*h, jmces w/iich tiv haw rajw- 
rienced since 1813." 

** Such is the practical and real oper- 
ation of this monstrous system. Mer- 
natefy productive f famine and esecesSf it 
is cqualijf ruinous to the af^icuUuraU fitnntt- 
/acturhigf and commercial dosses,** 

The italics, for which we arc ac- 
countable, form the only comment wc 
think necessary. Poor Mr M^tyullocb ! 
And iM)or England, to think such a 
man a Political Economist ! 

Time and space compel us here to 
pause, but in our next Number wo 
shall resume the subject. We riiall 
then conclude our examination of Mr 
M'Culloch's doctrines, and endeavour 
to illustrate some very important |iaru 
of the agricultural queationa which 
have hitherto been but little noticed. 
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What we ahall aaj will tcaroelT be 
out of Beaton^ whatever It may oe in 
other respects^ for the queation can 
hardly be disposed of in the Mouse of 
Commons by the end of February. 
Wc have at present repeated in sub* 
stance much that we have said on for- 
mer occasions, and that has been said 
by others ; but for this we shall offer 
no apolot^y. Such a consideration can- 
not weigh with us at this portentous 
crisis, when, if the doctrines of the 
Abolitionists be false, ten or twelve 
millions of our fellow subjects must 
be immediately consigned to ruin and 
wretchedness. As wc said at the out- 
set, we have examined Mr MTul- 
loc1i*8 Article, not because it has been 
written by him, or contains opinions 
peculiar to himself, but because it 
contains the main arguments on which 
the Abolitionists rely as a body. What 
wc have said has been directcxl, not 
more against liim, than against the 
whole fraUTnity to which ho belougs. 


severity. Throughout, he speaki with 
ineftable contempt of all who dififer 
from him. Nothing can possibly bo 
fact or argument^nothing can possi- 
bly be other than supreme ignorance 
and stupidity— which does not square 
with his opinions. He is the only im- 
partial man— the only infallible man 
— the only genuine, inborn, most ce- 
lebrated Doctor Nevcrfail, who can 
cure incurables and reanimate the life- 
less. All else are Quacks and Impos- 
tors. This is the system of his bre- 
thren, official and unofficial, in Par- 
liament and out of it. Assail them 
with an irresistible argument, or deci- 
sive fact, and what is their reply? 
You are ignorant of Political Econo- 
my, unprincipled, and below notice ! 
We ho^ we have said sufficient in 
this paper to show the real character 
of their pretensions to exclusive un- 
derstanding, integrity, and ability. 


SBLWYN IK SEAllCII or A 1)AL*GIM£R. 
ClIArTSR III. 

WILLIAM llASirDCK TO 1119 SlETfcA. 


Geneva, July 18—. 

Mr DBA a Fanny, — You have so 
often reproached me for the uiisocia- 
bility of disposition which induced me 
to set out on my present tour alone, 
that I expect to rise considerably in 
your good graces, by iiiforniing you, 
that I have picked up a tie 

But before I satisfy your cu- 
riosity as to the how, when, and whom, 
1 must say a word in vindication of a 
resolution, the result of experience, 
and which circumstances of unusual 
interest could alone liave induced me 
to give up. 

There are only two things in tlie 
world about whicfi I confess myself fas- 
tidious, viz. a riding-horse — 1 mean, 
of course, in our own blessed country, 
where alone an animal deserving the 
name is to be met with — and tmt of it a 
travelling companion. If the temper, 
paces, and action of both do not hap- 
|)cn to suit one, the consequent vexa- 
tions are die same in kind, though dif- 
furing in degree ; while in the latter 


instance, the resource of whip, bridle, 
or siiur is unfortunately denied. I 
would as soon traverse the world on 
a donkey, that stopped to nibble every 
thistle on the road, as be tied to a plod- 
ding antiquary, poking his nose into 
the obscure offals of antiquity, and 
feeling the same interest in the name- 
less fragment of a third-rate statue, as 
in the Venus that enchants the world. 
Though even this would be happiness 
compared to being run away with au 
grand galop by a dunce, who will not 
slacken his speed for all that Greece 
or Home ever produced, and endures 
the fatigue of an express without the 
utility. Most good riders would ra- 
tlier conquer a vicious than urge a 
lazy horse ; but the latter is a anecure, 
compared to jogging through the lands 
of fi^om and glory, of arts and arms, 
withapoco-curante, whom nothingcau 
stimulate to exertion, or rouse to curi- 
osity— who never inquired with esv- 
nestness about any thingbut hisdinner, 
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or impected irhh hiterfst «n j object 
but the carte dee vine. Not to mention 
the starting, Aying, and iidgetting of 
the capridouB traveller, and uie selfish 
immutability of the sullen one. All 
or most of these I had ex{>erienced in 
iny previous rambles, hitherto con- 
fined to my native land, anebthose nor- 
thern countries in which alone the 
despotism of our souUiern neighbour 
allowed us to expatiate ; and I had 
piously determined to make, free and 
unshackled, iny pilgrims^ into Italy. 

However, notwitlistauding your al- 
legations, you know, Fanny, that 1 
am rather sociably given ; and I con- 
fess, like Alexander Selkirk, that my 
sole empire of myself was ruthiT be- 
mnning to be a burden. 1 could not 
help envying the apparently sociable 
duets and trios 1 heard on every side, 
as 1 swallowed my unsocial meal in 
tile spaeious salon of toy friend I)i- 
jeun at St Auron, without a soul to in- 
form that “ solitude ivas sweet,” or the 
wine often sour. 

At length, (just as 1 was about in 
evil hour to lend a gracious car to the 
hints of an every day sort of cullege- 
arquaintance, to whom my comfort- 
able traTi‘lling-carria}:c held out irre- 
sistible temptations) I met, ut the 
house of a worthy Genevese mer- 
chant — whoso hospitalities totlicEng- 
lishare unbounded — an chh rlygenile* 
man, of a mild and benevolent coun- 
tenance, apparently labouring under 
deep dejection, but with somcihing so 
interesting in his appearance, that 1 
felt an immediate desire to cultivate 
his acquaintance. 

This was probably evident, for after 
dinner our host took me aside into the 
garden, and with many apologies for 
the apparent intrusion upon my pri- 
vate views and inclinations, inquired 
whether it would materially interfere 
with either to prosecute my tour in 
company with the amiable individual 
to whom I had that day been intro- 
duced, and in w'hom every subsequent 
interview would, he vras certain, in- 
crease my interest. Had I not been 
tolerably well acquainted with you, 
Mr Flampden,” continued he, and 
with the difference Ijctween your pur- 
suits and character, and those of the 
frivolous young, men who flit across 
this country in quest of mere amuse- 
ment, 1 should hardly have ventured 
such a prcqiotdl ; for the misfortunes 


of your oountrymaa fmy first and 
dearest friend, he addea with empha- 
sis,) must render him a grave compa- 
nion, while they imperiously demand 
that sympathy and kindness which 
it seems to me you are peculiarly fitted 
to bistow." 

You may believe I disclaimed the 
compliments of my good Genevese 
friend, while 1 felt half tempted to 
close immediately with his uncommon 
proiiosal. No, no, my young friend,” 
said he, smiling, take time to reflect 
on what I have said, llie idea ori- 
ginated with myself this day at table, 
and is as yet uncommunicated to Air 
Selwyn. His scruples at imposing on 
your youth the burden of his dejec- 
tion, will, 1 am sure, far exceed any 
you can feel on the subject, liut 1 cou l«l 
not resist seizing the chance of procu- 
ring for the man who saved my life that 
solace of friendship duiing a melan- 
choly pilj^rimage which iiiy profes- 
sional duties deprive me of the plea- 
sure of aHbrding. I have heard you 
say that you arc indiflerent as to )oiir 
precise route, or the rapidity of ) uur 
progress, having resolved to devote a 
year at hast to Italy. Tliis is a ne- 
cessary preliminary, for my iriend s 
motions niu'^t depend on his recover- 
ing traces of a near relative, of whom 
he is in ardent, though perhaps unsuc- 
cessful pursuit. Your apparent sym- 
pathy iuduces me, perhaps, to betray 
confidence ; but I think you are the 
person to feel pleasure in assisting the 
researches of a father fur his only 
child." 

This, of cours*c, led to further ex- 
planation, and to an interesting history, 
which I have nut lime to communicate, 
nor indeed am 1 at liberty to do so ; 
suffice it to say, I liad no longer the 
sliglitest hesitation in jiroflering iny 
filial attentions to Mr Selwyn, and 
left rrcMlle to the more difficult task 
of inducing his friend to accipl thein. 
This his affectionate earnestness at 
length efieeted, an<l 1 have a pre&cn- 
tiineiit that it will be an auspicious 
journey for both. Do not start, iny 
dear Fanny, at my Ums embarking in 
a Quixotic pursuit of a Ihilciuea, 
young and lieautifiil indeed, but mar» 
ried, and to an Italian ; an unpardon- 
able offence in an Englishwoman, 
could I even forgive her for running 
away from such a father ! 

We remain here for a few da}\» 
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longer^in hopes of letters from the fair 
fugitive ; and then proceed to Veyiy, 
through winch town she must in all 
probability pass in her way to Italy, 
and where, amid the prodigious con- 
course of people from all qtiarters to 
the approaching vine-drosseTb* festival^ 
it is not imposigiblc my interesting 
friend may find his pilgrimage uiiex- 
pecti^lly terminated by a rencontre 
with its object. This I shall half re- 
gret if it di privi's me of so delightful 
a companion. There is in Mr Sclwyn's 
socii'ty a nameless charm, arising per- 
haps from the cifect of a life of scclu- 


■ion on a mind hfglily cultivatoiL and 
overflowing with the Haer faelisa. 
He has the calm experience and mud 
benignity of age, withmit ite aeUMi 
cantioii ; and tne roraandc naivetd of 
youth, without its levity, and india- 
cretion. In short, I And myself catch- 
ing a spark of his enthusiasm, and 
shall soon grow as romantic as him- 
self. 

You shall hear the result of our vi- 
sit to the ajiproaching fete, from which 
1 exjiect much gratification. — Yours 
ever, 

W.H. 


CoKSTaNCE 10 her Fatheji. 


Geneva, July 18. 

My dearest Father, 

NoTW'iTjrsTANDiNc; the cruel pang 
I endured in quitting England, with- 
out one relenting line from a parent 
1 little deemed ^o inexorable when I 
rashly braved his resentment, duty 
and atfection equally urge another ef- 
fort to procure a pardon, which, if my 
disobedience has not .steeled a heart 
once oi>CT> to every t<*niier emotion, 
you may now probably deign to be- 
stow. ] will not attempt to vindicate 
my filial desertion of the fir.^t and ten- 
derost of human ties ; bur let me 
soothe wounded affection by the assu- 
rance, that all the worth ainl tender- 
ness of 1 iUdovisi would have failed to 
lure me from your arms but for the 
cruel sarcasms of luy aunt, and those 
apprehensions wliich she so powerfully 
excited, by a revival of the hated jiro- 
isul of a union with my cousin, 
ot till my foot was in the fabd bark 
which conveyed me from my father 
and my country, could I Ixdieve that 
I was actually permitted to depart 
iinpardoiied and unblcst, an outcast 
from tliat protection I hud wantonly 
abandoned ! Jlut for that redoubled 
tcndcn)c>s with which iny husband 
Boothed my wounded spirit, I must 
have sunk under tlie sad consciousncHs 
that 1 had lost a father ; and, in spite 
of it all, I hear about with me, like 
a stricken deer, an anguish which no- 
velty cannot assuage, nor change of 
scene alleviate. 

I have been a prodigal of unexam- 
pled blessings— Is a return to them 
and you for ever denied ? Must 1 wan- 
der in vain quest of murdered peace. 


and after being an nnn.itural daugliter, 
prove an ungrateful wife ? Oh ! my 
father, to the gentle virtues of Ludo- 
vibi you arc no stranger; but could 
you know how fondly he cherishes 
your once loved child, how strenuous- 
ly ho exerts for her consolation every 
talent nature has so liberally bestowed, 
anil how his filial heart beats in uni- 
son with hers to dedicate all his future 
life to atone for past transgression; 
yours must have changed indeed, if 
it did not overflow with pity and for- 
giveness ! 

\Vc hurried rapidly through France; 
the bustle and gaiety of Paris was re- 
pugnant to my sick licart. Here, in 
the midst of the sublimity of nature, 
something like* tranquillity might 
have relumed, had not every feature 
of the scene recalled sufferings which 
it was my duty to liave obliterated, 
while it has been my lot to renew 
them, and tics which she who was 
their pleilge, has a second time rudely 
severed. Witli what shame and self- 
abascineiU, with what indescribable 
roiifiiciing emotions, did I tread the 
hallowed ground of La Rosierc, and 
find myself an unbidden and unsus- 
pected guest of those, whom my filial 
impiety would have taught to recoil 
from me with horror! More than 
once did the silver tones of my aunt 
Preville’s gentle voice, and the pitying 
pressure of little J.ouisas hand, naif 
overcome my repugnance to appear 
before these honour^ relations, a fii- 
gitiveand an outcast Sometimes I 
wish 1 had preferred humiliation to 
suspense, and enlisted their powerful 
intercession ip ray favour ; for though 
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they might hare shuddered at my iQ« 
gratitude^ they pitted mydlatreu, atid 
at La Rouere the daughter of Louise 
must have been forglTen! Butitiatoo 
late ; I cannot again brave the terrors 
of a meeting, the effects of which 
have made me ill for days. We leave 
Geneva to-morrow, and after breath- 
ing, at Ludovisi’s positive entreaty, 
for a few weeks, the reviving air of the 


mountains, till the heats of Italy sub- 
side, I aecompanv him to Verona, 
where, in an introduction to his noble 
famUy, as a discarded daughter, I an- 
ticipate another merited humiliation. 

Oh ! that a forgiving letter from one 
BO injured and yet so dear, might 
enable me to appear there in a diffe- 
rent character 1 

C. L. 


CONSTAKCB TO HeLSN WiLLOUOHBUI 


Verona, August. 

My Easliest Dkas Ikduloemt 
Friend, 

When I took the fatal step which 
has rendered me an alien from my 
home and my country, I forbore to 
involve you in a struggle between 
duty and friendship, by confiding to 
you a purpose which you would nei- 
ther have sanctioned nor betrayed ; 
but now that the die is cast, and your 
friend a wanderer in a foreign land, 
to whom can 1 turn so fondly, as a 
gentle intercessor with an offended 
father, as a cordial participator in sor- 
rows which my husband must but 
guess at, and aa a faithful dejiository 
of all I have done and sufft^r^ since 
1 committed an error, which, as his 
merits could not justify, even his ten- 
derness fails to palliate ? 

1 wrote to my dear father from Ge- 
neva. Alethinics that my date should 
act 08 a talisman upon his heart, 
and counteract that foreign and un- 
natural influence by which alone its 
accustomed softness could have been 
80 cruelly steely against me. My 
aunt, whose malignant efforts preci- 
pitated my indiscretion, will, I doubt 
not, continue them to perpetuate my 
diagraoe : To you, my dear Helen, and 
to &e worthy Mr Trevor, must 1 look 
as guardian angels against the malice 
of an enemy, whom, save in denying 
my eateem to her unworthy son, I 
never in word or thought offended. I 
will now give you the details of my 
historv, as far as regards that ever 
prentful part of a woman's life, which 
introduces her into a new family, how 
often, alas! a bitter contrast to all 
she luM left behind. 

After a few weeks spent ki the 
mountains of Switzerland, amid scenes 
which for the time raia^ me even 
above my selfish inquietudes, we per- 


formed a journey, whoso features, little 
less stupendous, beguiled the heart's 
sickness; and when we entered Italy, 
1 confess the pride of claiming kin- 
dred with a land, which bail ever been 
to me as a bright object of some reve- 
rential pilgrimage, overcame, thou);h 
but for a moment, the sense of guilt 
which turned the pilgrimage into a 
penance. 

Well might my husband's eyes 
glisten with heartfelt transport as he 
hailed a countrv, which, fallen as it is, 
has yet every thing which can attract, 
and much to be admired — and which 
to be loved has only to be set n. Its 
loveliest features were indeid now 
heightened by the gtiy confusion of 
the vintage, and ammrent proa]KTity 
lent her illusion to the unfading charms 
of nature. 

But who can speak, and speak ade- 
quately, of Italy, with a heart blight- 
ed by uoinC'Rtic anguish, and agitateil 
by a thousand seliibh anxieties. Should 
the time ever come, when, with a 
lighter heart, 1 can resume the glo- 
rious theme, you shall share my emo- 
tions ; I can now only claim your 
sympathy for my private, and to you 
1 fondly hope, more interesting feel- 
ings. 

We entered Verona in the afltemoon 
— a rich glowing sunset illuminated 
its ancient palacM and picturesquely 
barbarous walls ; and, as we crossed 
the stately bridge across the deep-roll- 
ing Adige, I felt, for the first time, my 
ideas of an Italian city realized. But 
feelings, under other circumstances so 
delightful, were soon absorbeil in the 
more [lainful one, of appearing before 
those proud though fiUieii nobles, in 
the guise of an outcast, rejected by 
her own family on account of an al- 
liance, which I fear ikep might tliinki 
u 
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on rfdi(,ioiii and national gtoundf^ yet 
more exceptionable. Abmutely oo- 
clininc to proceed at once to claim 
their nonpitality^ 1 alighted at a hotels 
and requested Ludovisi to prepare 
them hy a previous visit for my re- 
ception on the following day. He at 
length complied ; and through his af- 
fectionate reluctance to leave me 
alone, there glowed such a natural 
transport on revisiting liis native city, 
that I could almost then have exclaim- 
ed with Ruth, Thy iieople shall be 
my people, and thy Goid snail be my 
God." But 1 too had a home, and a 
father ; and never since in evil hour 
I left them, did a sense of desolation 
take more complete possession of my 
soul, than when the door closed on my 
husband, and I remained alone in the 
spacious and cheerless apartment. I 
sat absorbid in painful reveries, until 
the bright gleams of reil sunshine on 
the opposite buildings were replaced 
by the silvery hues of moonlight ; and 
then, unable any longer to endure the 
feverish feeling occasioned by the 
joint irritation of the journey and my 
own thoughts, I requested an old 
respectable looking Catncrierc (who 
came in to lay the table for supper,) 
to escort me for a few minutes to take 
the air on the bridge, which stood 
scarce a hundred yards from the inn. 

The old man hastily laid down the 
tilings he was arranging, and approach- 
ing to kiss my hand, before 1 was 
aware of his intention, said he was al- 
ways at the service of the daughter of 
Signor Ludovisi. I started to hear 
myself thus designated by a stranger ; 
but found that our passiKirt (deliver- 
ed according to custom at tlie gate, 
and since forwarded to the hotel,) had 
informed its inhabitants who we were. 
I was naturally glad to gather, from 
the garrulity of my Cicerone, such 
particulars about the present state of 
the family as he saved me the trouble 
of inquiring. Rcgging a thousand 
IMrdons for his presumption, he let 
fall some hints of the ostentatious 
parsimony and unamiable character of 
Count Morosiiii. (the husband of my 
sister-in-law,) and added until a sigh, 
that had his dear Padrone lived, and 
all gone as it should have done with 
his illubtrious house, so unsuitable an 
alliance would never have taken place. 

He told me that when Signor Lu- 
dovisi, after ineffectual struggles to 
preserve the indeptmdeiiLV of his coun- 
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ti^, fell a victim ro hie pilriodM4 am 
or his ]Hopeity was confiscated^ and 
his widow and remaining dangler re- 
tired on a scanty pittance, (wholly re- 
linquished to them by my husband,) 
to the convent of Santa Chiara, where 
the elder daughter had some years 
before taketi w vows. Here the 
younger, a beautiful ^rl of eighteen, 
was reluctantly preparing to follow her 
example, when Count Morosini (whose 
daughter, by a former marriage, was 
a bofuder in the convent,) chanced to 
sec her, and lost no time in adding to 
the other advantages he had reaped 
from the misfortunes of his country, 
the acquisition of a young and beauti- 
ful wile ; who, under less adverse cir- 
cumstances, would have spurned his 
alliance. As it was, the noble widow of 
Ludovisi struggled long with pride and 
principle ere she gave the hand of her 
daughter to a sordid upstart, grown rich 
on the ruins of his country ; and even to 
the fair Eugeniaherself, the gloom of the 
convent, coupled with the evident tran- 
quillity and placid smiles of her clois- 
tered sister, seemed at times preferable 
to the world and its gayest pageantries, 
with the austere society of a man older 
than her father. Liberty, however, 
prevailed over peace and seclusion, and 
Eugenia had now been aomc years a 
contented, if not happy wife. 

Xo other near relations of my hus- 
band remained at Verona, except Sis- 
ter Rosalie, of whom my aged inform- 
ant only knew that she was an angtrl, 
before she became a saint, as she was 
now universally admitted to be. 

As the old man finished his family 
sketch, we arrived at the bridge, ana 
I stood some minutes silently admi- 
ring the river, rendered by its vicinity 
to the Alps, and oons^uent rapidity, 
a truly mqjestic object. Like the 
Logo di Garda, on wImm margin I bad 
slept the night before, it looked as if 
its now placid waters could rise in 
sudden commotion, and sweep all be- 
fore them with resistless fury.' 

My guide pointed out to me ia the 
distance the situation of the palace, 
now the residence of Count Morosini, 
and, on the opposite side of the river, 
near where we stood, the lofty walls of 
the convent of Santa Chiara. While 
I gased on this haven of rest from the 
storms of life, a person issued from a 
door in the wall, whom I soon recog- 
nised to be Ludorisl. He advanced 
with hurried steps towards the bridge, 
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and 1 as 1 flew to meet bim^ that 
1 was not abne in the world I 

After a joyful recognition of his old 
acquaintance^ the Caincriere, (an dd 
soldier, who had served under his fa- 
ther,) who now left us to hasten supper, 
my husband, whose eyes betrayed even 
in the imperfect light, strong traces of 
recent emotion, leaned with me on the 
narai^t of the bridge, and told me ho 
n^ been attempting to soothe, by a 
visit to the grave of his mother, the 
minful feelings excited by the haughty 
deportnient and constrained civility of 
his brother-in-law. “ The creature !'* 
murmured he, the high spirit of his 
ancestors swelling like the waters of 
his native river, in a bosom usually 
aerene and placid, “ the creature ! who 
wlien he changed money at the corner 
of the streets, would have kissed the 
dust before a Ludovisi, now, on the 
strength of his coffers, his lands, and 
his purcliasecl nobility, gives lumself 
airs of courtesy and protection. 1 
ought not to tell you this,** added he, 
** as for Eugenia's sake we must endea- 
vour to suppress our feelings during 
the short residence under his roof 
which she has earnestly entreated, and 
which he, to do him justice, eagerly 
enforced.*' 

At an early hour next day, I beard 
the carriage of Count Morosini drive 
into the court- yard, and awaited with 
a beating heart my introduction to the 
sister of iny busliund. All the ideas 1 
had erroneously formed of Italian pride 
and stateliness, entirely vanished before 
the ermging frankness and unaffected 
cnrdia&y of the youthful Countess, who 
though for afew minutes evidently more 
embwsBsed than myself, erabvi^l la 
Belle Inglese (as she was jessed to call 
me) an hundred times, and insisted on 
carrying me off at once to her Palazzo. 

. Here 1 found assembled to receive 
me, the Count, whose singularly ple- 
beian appearance and manner con- 
trasted strangely with his affectation 
of dignified courtesy ; his daughter 
(the fonner conventual acquaintance 
of Eugenia), and her husband. Count 
Tibaldi, a young man, who on the 
idleness and insignificance of modem 
Itefoa nobles, has contrived to engraft 
4|jjl'.^Worst characteristics of French 
^li^nmers, of which he is an ardent ad- 
^%U^er. Of this I was soon convinced 
^ the determined freedom with which 

he continucil to stare at your pcxir 
Ivieud’s face, and the extravagaut com- 


pliments with which he insulted her 
understanding. To the whole party, 
indeed, the poor English girl seemed 
an object of unduguised wonder and 
curiosity; which, as the Italians are 
at little pains to suppress their feelings, 
made me feel very uncomfortable, 'nio 
ladies unceremoniously handled and 
criticised my dress; the gentleiiien 
made audible, Uiough not unfavour- 
able, remarks on my person and man- 
ners. At length a seemingly benevo- 
lent pTo))osal was made by the Count- 
ess Tibcddi, (who with her husband 
resides in the same vast polasc,) to in- 
fitol me in my apartment ; the object 
of which I however soon found was a 
childish curiosity to see my wardrobi*, 
whidb both Countesses proffered their 
services in arranging. 

You may imagine that under the 
circumstances of my departure from 
England, it had occupied little of my 
attention ; but by the good offices of a 
friend in liondon, it liad been furnish- 
ed with a few articles of rare occur- 
rence in Italy, which the rapturous 
admiration of them expressed by my 
new connexions, I in bohiened me to of- 
fer to their acceptance, ami which were 
frankly, and indml eagerly received. 

The early dinner hour of Italy was 
approaching, and after Eflrniriiig my 
fair hair, and wondering to see me ar- 
range it in my usual simple fa.'iliion, 
without the proffered assistance of a 
pair of equally curious ahigails, tlicse 
children of a larger growth left me 
to reflect a inoineiit on my own singu- 
lar situation, and to feel, for the Ar.st 
time in my life, the dignity of su|h;- 
rior wisdom. Alas ! on comparing my 
own ciiucation and advantages with 
those of the neglected hc^ings whose 
childishness excited iny astonishment, 
how (lid my momentary exultation 
subside before a conscious sense of 
folly more unpardonable. 

1 was soon joined by I^udovisi, who 
came to conduct me to the circle, and 
to syni|iathi8e with me under annoy- 
ances, which he knows enough of 
English ideas and manners to appro« 
ciate. 1 determined to meet with calm 
civility the constrained courtesies of 
our host; to attrilHite to a narrow 
education, and limited ran^ of ideas, 
the kind, but teasing faraili**.riths of 
the two young women ; and to repress 
from the first, by die most freezing dis- 
tance, the officious gallantry of ('oiinr 
Tilmldi. 
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After a hasty, and to English ideas, 
a very uneomfortablc mw, cadi ad- 
journed to fiass in deep or vacuity the 
time whidi should intervene till sun- 
set brought the fa^onable hour of 
the Corso; when it was evident the 
display their new relative, and new 
flnery, was anticipated by the two sis- 
ters, as no inconsiderable event in 
their monotonous existence. In com- 
pliment to their wishes, I dressed my- 
self completely ^ I'Anglalsc, with more 
attention than 1 had bestowed on my 
appearance for many a long day ; and 
having assisted in arranging their toi- 
lette, we embarked, the two ladies, 
Toiint Tiba](li,aiid myself, in one ba- 
rouche, which to them was a perfect 
car of triinnpli. 1 wished much to 
have snf)stitutetl my husband as our 
cavaliere instead of the Count, but 
could not do so without absolutely 
altroiiliiig the latter, and depriving 
I.udovi:ii of it delightful evening with 
Ins Kdoved Kosalic, whom he had 
only seen for a few minutes at the 
grau; in the inuriiing, and with whom 
he had much to hear, and much to 
communicate. 

A drive along a dull street of dismal 
and decaying palaces, amid a tile of 
shabby carriages, moving at a funeral 
pact*, and presenting every quarter of 
an hour tlie same succession of uniii- 
U resting faces, could have no charm, 
Kiivetliatof novelty or invincible habit, 
'i'lie former made me endure it pa- 
tiently once ; the latter I felt must be 
the work of years, and God forbid I 
should pass even inontlis in Verona ! 
Could I have derived any gratification 
from the evident sensation excited by 
my new face, and unusual costume, 1 
might have enjoyed it ; but the keen 
black eyes of die ladies, and fixed eyt*- 
glassc's of the men, who daily submit 
to be dragged along with them in this 
melancholy procession, rendered me 
tnily thankful, when the increasing 
darkness put a period to their scrutiny, 
and sent us back to the Palazzo, the 
saloon of which was now liglited up, 
and tables set out for play ; wiiicli were 
eagerly filled by some privileged inti- 
mates of the house, wno dropped in 
hrom the Corso ; and whose aistress- 
ing attentions were fortunately soon 
abrnrhed by the more powcrAil at- 
tractions of Rou(^ et Noir. My de- 
clining play threatened to involve me 
in the worse evil of Count Tibaldi*s 


undivided gallantry; but Ludovin, 
who also refused to join, whispered to 
his sister, who rose and opened die door 
ci an adjoining apartment, when* the 
si^ht of a piano, after many weeks 
privation, gave me the first sensation 
of pleasure the day hadafibrded. The 
sound of the instrument drew one or 
two amateurs from the card-table, and 
to gratify my husband, 1 exerted the 
t^owers whicii he so carefully cultiva- 
ted, and which have proved to me the 
source of much mingled happinc^ssand 
misery. The exaggerated compliments 
of my auditors were again overpower- 
ing, and such a tramontane voice was 
declared to be a nhenomenon hitherto 
unknown in Italy. My dear Ludo- 
visi, ]>roud of his scholar, begged me 
to try a duet wc hod often sung in 
happier days at Heron's Court ; 1 at- 
tempted it, but the pathos of the air, 
the ominous sadness of the words, too 
applicable to my exiled condition, and 
above all, the image of my fbrsakeii 
)mrent, with whom the song had been 
a favourite, quite got the better of me, 
and 1 escaped to my own apartment 
amid fulsome applauses of a sensibUi- 
ty, which conscience called by its true 
name of remorse. 

1 have given you, I believe, this 
minute detail of one day, which every 
one since would have resembled, had 
1 not gradually escaped from such 
miserable inanity to view with m^ 
husband the objects of interest in this 
ancient city and its neighbourhood ; 
and to devote a large portion of my 
time to the society of Sceur Rosalie. 
If any thing could reconcile beings 
formed for action and social intercourso 
to a cloister, it would be the contem- 
plation of her beautiful countenance, 
serene and placid as the mind it re- 
flects ; and the evident exemption site 
enjoys from the petty vexations which 
agitate the world she has left ; which 
indeed is little less monotonous than 
the convent, without its pleadng still- 
ness. 

She received me with tlie fondest 
affection, as the wife of her beloved 
brother, whom she strongly resembles 
in mind and person. The ssmo mild 
dignity of manner, the same tender- 
ness of disj^tion, diaxaelertse both. 
1 had imbiW the pnijudtees of my 
country with regud to the gloom and 
austerity of a conventual me, which 
in some instances are not yet wholly 
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unfoanded; bot Id modam Italj a 
more libenl qilrit per?ad» Uie few 
rdoaining monaBtic ctubliiihinenu» 
and the apartment of Hoaaliep light, 
aiijp and cfaecifnl, ornamented with 
flowersp furnished with hooka and 
many little female appendagea^ had 
nothing uauallp aacribed to a cell ex- 
cept the enictfixp invariably affixed to 
the head of the delicately white bed. 
The convent of Santa Chuura educates 
young ladieB of noble family, and was 
on that account exempted from the 
generd auppreasion in the north of 
Italy ; and in this employment Rosalie 
finoa a source of great delight. A 
qweions garden, in which the pension- 
aries were romping, with spirits wholly 
unchecked by conventual discipline ; 
and where each possessed a little spot 
cultivated with her own liands-con- 
tributed to confirm my favourable im- 
resaioo of Santa Ciiiara. Rosalie's 
eart was early buried in the grave of 
a young hero, who fell in the first in- 
vasion of his country ; and under such 
circumstances, I soon ceased to view 
her^ seclusion from the world with 
feelings of compassion or even of re- 
gret. 

One of the most painful yet interest- 
ing pilgrimages I have made in Veronn, 
has been that duly performed by every 
English person to the sequestered spot, 
containing what is called the tomb of 
Juliet, and as such consecrated by a 
tradition which no lover of Shakspeare 
feels disposed to question. I^udovisi, 
who admires all the works of our 
bard, but this particularly, which pour- 
trays so feelingly the fervid passions 
and glowing imogination of the south, 
choK for our visit to this shrine of 
genins and misfortune one of those 
aeliciouB nights, too exonisite to be 
passed in repose, which the custom of 
the country declicates to exercise or 
amusement. Escaping from the noisy 
merriment of the groupes who para- 
ded the crowded Corso, we strolled 
through the triumphal arch of Gal- 
lienua, which, in dark and sullen ma- 
jesty, bestrides the principal street, 
towards that noble aronhitbeatre, 
where, at the mandate of that merci- 
less tyrant, torrents of Christian blood 
were shed, in the last great persecu- 
tion tlte Church endured, and where 
ainoe, in happier times, a Homan pon- 
tiff has disfmaeil his blessing to as- 
sembled thousands of the faithful. As 
I gaacd (for the first time in moon- 


light) nnon the matchless grandeur of 
the mighty pile, pontifik uA martyn> 
1 confess, vanished from 'my memory. 
I saw but Romans, maaters of the 
world, those Titans of a former age, 
before whose giant vesti^ the efforts 
of modern art shrink into nothing. 
Breathless with wonder andMelight, 
I traversed the corridors, once throng- 
ed by a coundess multitude, asoended 
the innumerable rows of seats, nay, 
ambitiously climbed into the tribune 
sacred to the emperors, and on which 
a Trajan and an Antoninc have sat. 
Ludovisi enjoyed and shared my en- 
thusiasm — “ You arc worthy,^* ha 
whispered, " to visit Italy." This 
expression of gratified affection, flat- 
tering as it seemed, sufficed to call up a 
tide of new and less pleasing emotions. 
1 thought of him who stared my infant 
memory with the exploits of the he- 
roes whose giant forms now filled my 
mind's eye, and whose pride it would 
have been to guide my footsteps to 
the scenes of tlieir past greatness. 
** You arc thinking of your father," 
said Ludovisi mounifully, and the 
dark shade which pawed over my brow 
was reflected on his : he smiled faint- 
ly, and added, ** I^et us leave Rome, 
and transport ourselves to England." 

We proceeded in sdence till wc 
reached the garden, (annexed to a con- 
vent now burnt down,) which con- 
tained the object of our pilgrimage, a 
rude sarcopliagus of stone, grievouriy 
injured by time and the depredationa 
of sentimental travellers. It is wide 
enough to have held, as tradition as- 
serta, the mortal remains of the two 
unlmppy lovers ; and as 1 gazed on 
the narrow house which clos^ so ear- 
ly and BO fatally on their loves and 
misfortunes, theirs was not the only 
ill-assorted union over which my tears 
involuntarily flowed. If, with every 
excuse tyranny and batr^ could af- 
ford for violating filial duty, the sim- 
ple Juliet could not disarm the venge- 
ance of Heaven, what has she to look 
for, who has rudely severed bonds so 
light and tender, that the liberty thus 
acquired setms more hateful than the 
tyranny of all the Cupulcts ! 0 my 
HeUm! that mind must be diseased 
indeed, to which the classical and ro- 
mantic traditions of this lovdy land 
thus administer the ^ison of remorae ; 
a remorse, too, which 1 can hardly 
indulge without infringing on duties 
equally sacred. May you never co« 
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toll on jounelf a ienae of miseryj 
which it is alike crimind to iupprdia 
or indulge ! 

Wc BnaU remain in Verona, irk- 
some as oar residence daily becomes, 
till time has elapsed for an answer to 
the letter I again addressed to my dear 
father on arriying tliere, or, at least, 
iny former one from Genera. ^ I leave 
to you, who enjoy the happiness of 
that intercourse with him, which I 
would give worlds to recover, to com- 
municate to him, in whole or in part, 
the tale 1 have now dc[)osited in your 


friendly bosom. Time has been when 
half the sadness it hreatbes would 
have called forth all hia aympathv for 
the sorrows of a stranger. But I nave 
not a stranger's daim upon hia wound* 
cd spirit. Write to me, I beseech yon, 
my Helen, and tdl me that he Is well 
and happy, I would have said, but oon« 
science forbids the supposition, even 
could affection endure the thought— 
Tell me that he is benign and relent- 
ing, and claim the blmsinga of your 
ever attached 


ClIAFTEE IV. 

WlLLlASl HaMTULN to 1116 SlSTER. 


Vkvay, August. 

Ftw things, my dear Fanny, were 
ever calculateil to afford more lively 
gratiiicatioii to the ]tatriot, tlie philan- 
thropist, or the observer of national 
character, than the Fete which has 
just been celebrated here, by the vine- 
drcRscrs of I. a Vaux, a rocky and bar- 
ren difttrict, fonning, between Lau- 
sanne and this place, the northern 
boundary of the lake, and convcrtctl 
by patient industry into one of the 
most productive vineyards in Kurope. 

Traditi(»n assigns the remotest an- 
tiquity to this festival, in which scri|»- 
ture history is strangely blciitled with 
heathen tnytholngy, and wlierc Bac- 
chus and Noah (whose identity much 
antiquarian lure has been wasted to 
establish) figure side by side, in the 
same pageant. It was formerly cele- 
brated once in seven years, when vin- 
tages were favourable ; but the baleful 
effects of tlie French Kevolution, pe- 
netrating even into the pastoral vales 
of Switzerland, having interrupted it 
for alxive two-and-twenty years, its 
restoration has been attended with 
prodigious eclat; and such was the 
eagerness to be present, that distin- 
guifdied foreiraers from every part of 
Europe hired, even months before, 
rooms, nay, single windows, in this 
little town, at exorbitant prices. 

We almost despaired of obtaining 
anything like suitable accommodation 
for Mr Selwyn, whose ardent desire to 
attend, in the hope of meeting his 
daughter, disposed him, however, to 
put up with every inconvenience ; had 
it not unfortunately defeated itself by 


bringing on an attack of nervous fever, 
to which he has of late been subject, and 
obliged him to devolve upon me (assist- 
ed by the previous knowledge of her 
person, casually obtained by Madame 
de Preville) the task of cliscovering 
his fair fugitive among the thousands 
whom the fete would bring together. 
Madame de P. and her children had 
already proceeded to Vcvay, on a visit 
to a friend’s house, ar.d as I did not 
wisli to retrace my steps to Geneva, I 
iiisistcfl on leaving my commodious 
Vihiclc to bring on Mr Selwyn, when 
able to travel, and gladly embraced 
the proposal of joining a party of 
young (rencvcBc, who had hired and 
fitted up for the occasion one of the 
ponderous barks usually employed in 
conveying wood from the opposite 
shores of Savoy. Covered with a tem- 
]}orary awning, provided with mat- 
tresses for a night voyage, and victual- 
led fur a mouth's cruize at least, the 
galley left the TOrt of Geneva bi^oru 
sunrise, amid those noisy discharges 
of artillery, which form a necessary 
ingredient in every pleasurable expe- 
dition of her most military burghers 
—The voyage is one of about forty 
miles, and, as the crew, consisting of 
nearly an hundred persons, werechiefiy 
young and gay, music and laught^ 
beguiled to the Genevese its tedium 
during the early part of the day; good 
cheer enlivened the afternoon, vSii as 
boire comme des Suiases” is a pro- 
verb yet in full application, evening 
saw the greater part of the company 
sink from the orgies of Bacchus to 
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tlicantiBof Morpfaeufl. Aafbrinyielf, 
liaving vainly endeavoured during the 
morning to extract amufiement from 
jokes, too local for general participa- 
tion, and little edifira by the vocal ex- 
ertions of the good Swiss, (who, what- 
ever music they may have in their 
80^ have certainly none in their 
voices,) I withdrew into a quiet corner, 
and attempted to embody witli my 
pencil some of those lovely features of 
tlie surrounding scenery, to which 
neither language nor art can dojustice. 

On leaving theliarbour, one dim grey 
tint pervaded all nature, and cnvclojied 
in its twi%ht mantle alike the smiling 
banks which fringe the lake, the sul- 
len masses of the Jura, and the glit- 
tering pinnacles of the distant Alps ; 
but as the darkness gradually yieldecl 
before the approach of sunrise, the 
hitter features of the scene assumed a 
mgjesty, of which the vaiiours of mid- 
day too frequently rob the less active 
traveller. 

As we glided imperceptibly along 
the northern shore, the opposite side 
unfolded a prosfiect ncarlv unrivalled 
ill the world. Beyond the lake, al- 
ready covered with busy barks, haa- 
toning to market, rose first a soft 
swelling bank, closely studded with 
villages and country houses ; next, a 
range of woody ])asture hills fVora 3 
to 4000 feet in height ; behind them, 
rocky mountains of 6 to SOOO feet, 
partially covered with snow ; and, to 
crown all, Mont Blanc, in snowy ma- 
jesty, looking like a pillar of some 
other and more gigantic ivorld. I had 
already, during my previous residence 
of some weeks at Geneva, been elec- 
trified with an occasional view of this 
8tU]icndous mountain, its base eiive- 
lo|ied in vapours, and its heavy sum- 
mit, towering alone, far above the 
cloudy r^on ; 1 had also been fortu- 
nate enough to sec it glowing at sun- 
set, after all around was grey and 
sombre, with the richest roseate hues ; 
but both views yielded, in sublimity 
and interest, to its present aspect, 
when, totally free firm clouds and 
vapours, its glittering needles shot 
into the clear azure vault, like a well- 
defined rampart of crystal* 

Standing over alternately along the 
wooded shores of Savoy, and the rich 
slopes of the Pays de Vaud, varied 
with corn fields, interspersed widi 
noble walnut trees;— we passed, on the 
latter, the little town of Ver^oix (once 


designed, by the ambition of France, to 
rival and crush Geneva; and whose un- 
finished harbour and ruinous buildings 
attest the futility of i^ower and wealtl) 
to create national industry and pros- 
perity). Next came Coppet, in whoso 
celebrated chateau Necker sought 
a haven from the fickle breath of po- 
pular opinion, and his daughter a re- 
fuge from a despotism whirii includeil 
even literature in its iron ^asp. Nyon 
with its antique towers, picturesquely 
seated on a hill ; tlie neat and smiling 
town of llolle ; and Morges, uniting 
primitive simplicity witli commercial 
activity, successively enlivened the 
landscape ; wliile villages, little infe- 
rior in neatness and prosperity, lined 
the banks, and lent animation to the 
hills. The frowning rampart of the 
Jura scrveil, by its dark frame-work, 
to set off tlm glowing picture. 

I had full leisure to contemplate it, 
and sketch its principal features ; f(»r 
the unru filed lake reflected them hut 
too well, and, notwitlistanding the 
efforts of the numerous ])ussengers at 
the oars, the sluggish bark made lit- 
tle progress— \Vc arrived ofi'I^usaiiiie 
as the setting sun tinged with tlie 
richest purple the classic rocks of 
Meillerie, with living gold tlie widen- 
ing expanse of the lake, and witli ro- 
seate hues the glaciers of the Valais ; 
while its retreat behind the dark .1 li- 
ra was accompanied with masses of 
heavy clouds, from which, and otlier 
symptoms that experience had ren- 
dered them familiar with, our boatuien 
prognosticated one of those sudden 
electric squalls, so common on the 
lake, and thought proper to ]iut in 
for shelter to the little port of GuHii. 

While many of the passengers avail- 
ed themselves of this circumstance to 
visit acquaintances in the town, and 
others sought, along the quiet shore, 
the refreshment of an afternoon bath, 
(a favourite one with the Swiss during 
Uiis sultry ^asoii), I amused myself 
with snatching, from a little pier run- 
ning out into the lake, a hurried sketch 
of the fading features of one of the 
loveliest lanclbcaiics in tlie world ; and, 
when light fiiileu me to admire them, 
in watching the progress of that new 
and interesting object, an Alpine storm. 

The increasing weight of the atmo- 
sphere produced a degree of oppression 
and a sense of awful anticipation, soon 
heightened by the growl of distant 
thunder. By a strange coincidence, 
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which almost seemed to amount to a 
challenge to the distant cneiny> the 
good Laiisannois chose at this moment 
to ftilute the Genevese flag with one 
of their ,^sual cannonades, which the 
liark was duly provided with the means 
of returning, and to the sharp popping 
of which, tne indignant muttering of 
the mighty elements formed a deep 
and hollow bass. To the salute of ar- 
tillery succeeded a discharge of rockets, 
widen the insulted lightnings speedily 
annihilated by opening, in half-a-do- 
zen different quarters, absolute streams 
of Arc. The triumph of nature was 
celebrated by responsive peals of truly 
awful thunder, reverberating amid 
the recesses of the iiioun tains, and re- 
bouTiding, in the true spirit of T.ord 
Ityron's exquisite description, from 
tlu: Al|is to the Jura. 

Not even that description, match- 
less as it is, Clin give an adeipiatcidea 
of titc delightful horrors of a iiight- 
BtoVin on the Leman, particularly when 
enjoyed, as in iny case, without the 
alloy of anxiety for my ptrsonal safety, 
inseparalilc, I should iliink, from find- 
ing one's self embarked during a storm 
with such ill- constructed boats, and 
timorous boatmen. 

Secure as it seemed, I W'as soon, 
however, dislodged from my position 
on the pier by llic awakcneil fury of 
two new elements : One of iho*:c elec- 
tric gusts of wind {K^uliar to the hike, 
arose with inconceivable violence and 
rapidity ; and covering, as it nishcil 
from the dark recesses of the \'alai8, 
the smooth expanse with whitening 
billows, in less than ten lath- 

ed the tranquil bay in which the hark 
lay, into no ignoble represen titioii of 
a stormy sea. — I kept my post, until 
the waves fairly broke over the little 
jettee, and, awakening apprehensions 
for the siifety of the loosely moored 
fishing-boats, brought out the whole 
|x»pulation interested in tlieir preser- 
vation, men, women, and children, 
wading in the surf, gesticulating, 
swearing, and bawling, while the wind, 
iierpetusdly extinguishing their li|;hts, 
left the groupes only partially illu- 
mined by the vivid lightning; forming 
B scene I shall never forget, and from 
the enjoyment of whidi I was reluc- 
tantly driven by tbc torrents of almost 
irojtical rain, which form the usual 
finale of an Alpine storm. 

hlost of the stragglers had now re- 
joined the bark ; and, too much ac- 


customed to such scenes to view 
them with peculiar interest, were 
concluding the evening by a Joyous 
supper. Not particularly indined by 
the previous scene for fmye jocula- 
rity, and feeling besides a slight de- 
gree of indisposition from the disa- 
greeable rocking of the boat in its now 
perturbed havcii^ I threw myself down 
on a mattress to seek repose, having 
desired to be awakened as soon os the 
subsiding of the storm and rise of the 
moon should permit us to resume our 
progress. About two in the morning 
1 looked out, and, as if lulled by the 
wand of some mighty enchanter, the 
waters slept placidly in the bright 
moonlight. Wc had stood over to the 
Savoy shore, and were under those 
rocks of Meilleric, still rugged, but no 
longer inaccessible, since tlie hand of 
Napoleon usurped from their base 
one of the finest and most frequented 
roads in £uro|)e. Opposite, on a little 
eminence, the moonbeams fell on the 
Chateau dc Clarens, whose formal ter- 
races, and tamely profitable vineyards, 
as little resemble Rousseau's imaginary 
groves, as the sober realities of life do 
the creations of bis glowing fancy. A 
bright speck on the distant waters, 
shone the castle of Chillon, which has 
addl'd the name of Lord Byron to his 
own bright catalogue of poets of 
these. shores. Few men have ever so 
singularly combined the eloquence 
and deep passion of Rousseau, with 
the sarcastic powiTs of the Bard of 
Ferney. One might really apply to him 
the well-known lines-— 

Nature, exhausted, could no further go, 
To make a third, she join’d the former 
two.’* 

A favourable breeze springing up, 
enabled us to make a long stretch 
across, and brought us within a mile 
or two of Vevay ; and on approaching 
the shore, the high road, (which closely 
skirts it) presented a truly singular 
spectacle. Circumscribed, by the great 
value of the adjoining vineyards, be- 
tween two walls, with only space at 
certain intervals for two carriages to 
pass, it exhibited an endless file of 
vehicles of every form and dimeitsioii, 
of which the rear seemed, in snorting 
phrase, to have little chance oi Mug 

in at the death,^ and of which the 
componenhqiarts were restrained to a 
sluggish ei^uality of pace, according 
ill with the impadenceof the distanced. 
A dashing English landau and four, 
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^ crawling like iniil unwillins^j,** lt« 
energies cramped by a ham hay«ear^ 
loaded wiih gaily-dreaaea peataatSi 
whose bunts of merriment outra^ 
the ean of the discontented, belles he^ 
hind. * A light chard cote imprisoned 
between two ponderous German ber« 
lines, occasionally availed itself of a 
wider mirt of the road to make a starts 
the enect of which was usually to 
create confusion, without materially 
advancing the interest of the trans- 
gressor. 

A heavy rain, whidi ushered in the 
approach of dawn, cast a damp over 
the minds as well as bodies of the ca- 
valcade, and substituted, for the fear 
of arriving late, the more serious ap- 
pr^ension that the fete would be post- 
poned. Chilled and disheartened, our 
lately jovial crew arrived in port about 
four o'clock, and while the greater part 
remained on board to breakfast, I pro- 
ceeded to the principal inn, where I 
hoped to meet some English acquaint- 
ance. 

Never did modem times afford an 
ajiter image of the confusion of Babel, 
than reigned on this eventful morning 
in every corner of the usually com- 
fortable and well-regulated aulKTge 
of the Trois Courones ! The spacious 
saloon teemed with parties of every 
nation under Heaven, breakfasting, 

S r such a term may be applied to 
osc who have never been in bed,) 
while the cloudy and unpromising 
dawn struggled faintly with tlie expi- 
ring tallow candles. The celerity with 
which the various groups were sup- 
plied with their national requisites, 
from cotclettes, omelettes, &c. washed 
down with vin dc la cote, to the pecu- 
liarly English refreshment of tea and 
toast, was truly admirable ; and the 
mingled sounds which assailed iny 
ear, of German, French, true guttural 
High Hutch, broad Scotch, and native 
Irish, might have baffled all the ety- 
mologists in Europe. 

As cold, in my case, predominated 
over hunger, I soon withdrew to the 
adjoining kitchen, where a dozen 
cooks, and twice as many assistants, 
could scarce keep pace with the inces- 
sant demands on thdr activity for 
dejeuners alafourchette ; while mar- 
mites, capacious as the cauldron of 
Meg Merrilies, sent forth steams 
prophetic of the joys of dinner. The 
very stairs lobbies of the inn 
overflowed wttib a moving macs of tra- 


vellers unable to gain admittance into 
the crowded chambera. 

In this tide, I descried a young 
friend, who eongratulated himself on 
having, some days before, pkid down 
three raincas for a small M-ioom, 
into which sanctum sanctorum he was 
triumphantly conducting me to break- 
fast, when, — oh ! the vanity of human 
foresight! — -finrling the door locked, 
he was informed by tlie fillc de cham- 
bre, that his twenty-four hours' pos- 
session could only commence with the 
usual morning exit of its present oc- 
cupant, a fat-headed German, whom 
neither anxiety about the fete, nor 
the vumrme tleiifer around him, could 
rouse from between his beds of down. 
Six o'clock, the hour apiK)intcd for the 
eommiincemeDt of the fete, meanwhile 
approached, and though heavy clouds 
still Impended, yet, as the rain had 
ceased, the authorities, amid a geniTal 
clmrus of hopes, fears, and prognos- 
tics, decided it should proceed. 

By previous agreement with Ma- 
dame de Preville, I escorted her and 
her party as early as we could obtain 
admittance to the places we had se- 
cured on the immense scaffolding 
erected in the market-place, around 
the spot destineil for the pageant, tliat 
from our commanding situation we 
might be able to scrutinize the various 
groups as they appeared in succession, 
in the hope (which I grieve to tell 
you was not realised) of recognising 
the striking and well-remembered fi- 
gure of her truant niece. Many a 
fair Epglish face did I gaze u^ion, 
with what must have been set down 
for iin{>ertinent curiosity, in hopes of 
tracing, amid the smiles which lit up 
every countenance, the sltade of me- 
lancholy which I was sure would lin- 
ger on the brow of Selwyn'b daugh- 
ter; but in vain, llie assemmed 
thousands had now taken their sta- 
tions, and the estrade itself, vtith its 
endless variety of gay dress and fan- 
tastic cobtumes, formed no inconsider- 
able part of the spcelueft. This was 
got up in a style which really would 
not have disgraced the grand opera, 
though theactors were only sixliundred 
peasants of the Canton de Vaud, and 
though it reumed many of the plea- 
sing characteristics of a rural fesuval. 
It contmenced by crowning, with ap- 
propriate sjiecclies, the twelve most 
successful cuUi valors of the vine ; after 
wliich,a inagnificciit proccMsion th fill'd 
Vi 
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before uii ooniistii^ of Gertie Ponioiuit 
Baechue, &c. moeC samptuoudy and 
clftesically auired, borne in degant 
can by their appropriate attend^ta, 
priests, bacchanals, &c. fwlowed by 
gardeners, haymakers, reapers, vine- 
dressers, and milkmen, in tierfcet cos- 
tume, each bearing the implements 
of their labours, of which they gave 
pantomimic representations, mingled 
with national songs and dances. The 
ground was kept by 100 fine- looking 
men, drensed u la Henri Quitre, in 
the becoming stylo of the Cent Suissos. 
liirtle girls, fancifully dressed, danced 
like fairies before the several god- 
desses ; real iiiilkmcii from the inotiti- 
tains, leading their cows, sung the 
Uanz dcs V'aches, while the plrastd 
aiiiiimls licked their hands during the 
well' known sound. The most gro- 
tt b(|uc li-ature of the scene was old 
Katlier Xoah with his family, in a 
vine-clud cottage, druivn (as were a 
forge, a w iiii'-jm ss, ^c.) by four fine 
horses^ gdly caparisoned. The w'holc 
closed with a viJiape wedding, in wliicli 
the drchst's prehcrved faithfully the 
aiicieiit Swiss eostuiiie, while a baroa 
and hiironess, in the most exaggiTatinl 
one of the lust ci ntury, walked a mi- 
nuet to grace tluir vassals' nuptials 
ill a style of admirable hurleh(|uc. 
All the songs (cotnjioyed for tht* occi- 
bioii) were, of course, in praise of agri- 
culture, and its concoiriitaiits peatv 
and iiiii rcy ; and the ct>iicourse of free 
.Old ht^ppy peasantry a^Hciutiled on the 
oecabioii uifotdcil the most appropri- 
ate illustration to their patriotic effu- 
sions. 

A very joyous and brilliant confu- 
sion took place, when, the first o'lii- 
hitioii iH'iiig over, the various groups 
minglc'd promiscuously in the square, 
and partook of refreshments liherally 
provided. The little blue, given, and 
pink fairies skipped about, emancipa- 
ted from their previous restraint ; the 
bacchanals |)aid real instead of figura- 
tive worship to Bacchus ; while the 
little god himself, a bc^autiful boy of 
seven years ohi, declaring he would 
nut be Bacchus for nothing, exchan- 
ged his empty cup of ceremony for 
a full one. Wlien all were resteil 
and refreshed, the firocession perain- 
bulattnl the streets of the town, and 
returned iii the afternoon, to exhibit 
again at half-price before those who 
had been previously disappointed of 
places on the scailblding. The scone 
closed with all the six liuiidi ed actors 
VoL. XXI. 


r^iaot, profided ibr Anw tmdar^AMi 
spreading trees of tbe pubik wUb 
where the ol^ect of the meetup , < 
assure you, wa^aot forejottaD, and 
where, before the Cent Suisser couU 
verify their mitional proverbs they 
were obliged to dispose of their flow** 
iiig beards, either by sticking them in 
tlieir hats or imtting them in their 
}K>cketB. A brilliant ball was given in 
the e veni ng. N ever did fete go off beU 
ter, or give more general .satisfaction. 

Stine would have been uniningled, 
had I been successful in the object of 
iny search after Selwyifs daughter, 
who was ci‘rtainly not among the 
sm^ctators; though, before the fete 
c1o.scd, an affecting incident gave me 
for a moment the strongest hopes. 
During the afternoon, when the whole 
, concourse of natives and strands had 
^ deserted the town to witness the ban« 
quet on the quay, 1 had strolled up to 
one of the hotels to reiteiate my irf- 
quirii‘s as to its late and present in- 
mates ; when a carriage, apparently 
from Italy, drove furiously up to the 
door, conmiiiing an in ten sting-looking 
]>air, v\ ideiitly luliouiing (the lady par- 
ti cul.irly) uiufer severe anxiety , and the 
cuiitrasi of whose agitation with the 
.scene of tumultuous festivity 1 had 
jubt w'itnes»(.d, wa.s very striking. It 
iiinnefliately oreurred to me aS a pos- 
sible case, that our runaways, hearing 
of Air Selwyn's arrival in Switzerland, 
had precipitately returned from Italy 
to sei'k him, and tliut the inquiries, 
which they made in the most eager 
manner, while fresh horses were pre- 
]iiring, rcldU'd to him, particularly as 
w'as their destination. Poa- 
witli this idei, 1 could not help 
listening, and soon found that their 
object was a more melancholy one, 
and that by a singular coincidence 1 
was better enabltd than any other 
]HTson to give thy distressing particu- 
lars. For this purpose, I HKiucsted to 
speak with the gentleman, and advi- 
sing the biauiiful voting woman (for 
whom my heart bh'il) to take advan- 
t.ige of the present stillness of the inn 
to' procure a little repose, I reluctantly 
informed her husband, that the bro- 
ther of wlioiii they were in agonizing 
pursuit, had breathed' his last at Ge- 
neva, about ten days before, and that, 
finding him entin ly unknown to any 
one there, as a mere casual passenger, 
Mr Selwyn and myself had underuken 
the melancholy office of laying hia 
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held in the giE?e irith ev^ demon- 
etndcm of Nipeet» which his idndveij 
if present, oonH have paid. The 
stranger warmly thanked me for this 
act of common ham|pity to a country- 
man, dtad informed me that the young 
man, having imprudently expos^ 
himself to the heats of Italy, and con- 
tracted the coun^ fever, had still 
more iktally insisted on travdling 
under its influence. That he and his 
wifie, (who had separated from him 
previous to his illness,) lost no dme, 
immediately on hearing of it, in fol- 
bwing him to Milan, where they 
hoped to have found him convalescent ; 
hut on learning fi-om a judicious Eng- 
lish physician there, the situation in 
which he had undertaken hia head- 
strong journey thence, thev had and- 
dpatra the very worst, and only flaU 
tmd themselves they might arrive in 
time to save him from dying among 
strangers. This, however, added he, 
wie have now less reason to deplore, as 
every alleviation of so distressing a 
case, seems to have been afibrded by 
the diaintereated kindness of his coun- 
trymen. 

Leaving my new acquaintance to 
impart the melancholy result of his 
inquiries to his poor wife, and to make 
arrangemeniB for proceeding iinme- 
diatelv as liir as Lausanne, to avoid 
the irlcmme busde of the fete, I with- 
drew to write a few lines of an equally 
unacceptable character to my friend 
Selwyn, to inform him of my disap- 
pointment, and serve asau introduction 
to the stranger, who eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of making personal ac- 
knowledgments to him for his kind- 


nem to his brother. This affimting 
inddent hnying inspired me with a 
thoroug^disindunation ibr the remain- 
ing festiviUes at Veva^, I embraced 
tlie offkr of ray new friend, of a eeat 
in his carriage aa far aa Lausanne, 
anxiods, if possible, to be of further 
use to this interesting pair, and think- 
ing that town a more elidUe place in 
wmch to pass the time till Sdwyn was 
able to join roe. Here then I am aet 
down in one of the oddest and moat 
inconvenient towns in Europe, but 
the b&Luty of whose site and prosp^ta 
atones for the absurdity of its position, 
upon hills which are' some of them 
inaccessible to a carriage. Its neigh- 
bourhood abounds with delightful vil- 
las ; and had 1 been aware how infl- 
nitdy its walks and rides excel those 
of G^eva, 1 should not have devoted 
. to the former so large a portion of my 
^summer. Lausanne has for an idler 
tlie additional advantage of Circles, or 
Clubs, affording pcri^ical publica- 
tions of all nations, to which a stran- 
ger at all comme if font can easily pro- 
cure an introduction. 

I send this enormous packet by 
my new friends the Wentworths, who 
propose returning to England with all 
possible ex[>cilition, and with whom, 
I think, you will be pleased. 1 find 
they arc well acquainted with several 
of our nearest connexions. 

You shall bear again from the Ita- 
lian side of the Ali>s, for which I now 
begin to feel not a little impatience. 
In the meantime, believe me yours, 
&c. 

W. H. 
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WfSZBUX WYKEIV'S DSTBK. 

Auncieni Ballade 

The Wizzerde’s een grewe derke and dimme ; 

Hyz troubbleddc mynde wah lykc the leBj 
VHienne the waaves splashhe hye to the bending dcye. 
And wyld storme wynndeehoul dismallye. 

The Wizzerde’a een grewe dulle ande dimme ; 

Hee shooke hya lokkis offe grizzledde whyte,«— 

And Bummonscdde hya kynsmen toe come toe hym— 
They stode by hya bcduc twixt the daye ande nycht. 

Hee Ivfted uppc hya akjnnye wrinkledde honde ; 

HoUowe wala hya Yoice^ and dredde toe hear, 

Aa the mydnight blaste cominge flychteringe paat 
The kirk-yarde’a throughatanea drear. 

" I maye notte praye— I daure notte praye— ” 

'Twaa thus the ^theredde oulde manne aaide. 

But I must awaie ere the glymmcr ode day, 

Toe tlie darksome landdcs offe the deadde. 

1 muste now awaic — aronde the roofe 

Arre Fecyndes uprysen from the yerde beneathe ; 

See, sec tlicir fierce eyiic, and berke to their crycn. 

And the gryndinge ofte their yron teethe. 

Mync houre is come, yette I ahrynk fro the dooine, 
Whilke mee deedes have cicservit soc welle ; 

Oh ! whatte wolde I give, weren ittc myne toe live, 

Butte toe rescue nice specrit fro hclle ! 

The Feeyndcs have come fro theire derk myrk home. 
Toe carryc inec doune Uic theire Mastere grimme; 

Forre yeres thryce seven, I have mockedde atte heavenne, 
Ande payit tne bloddyc kaine toe hymme. 

'' YIerkc toe the stormme aa itte howllis wythoutte— 

Toe the roaringc blasttc, ande the rushinge rainne ; 
There arre yemmerings dire, atte the chymmneye toppe ; 
The ravene croakea at the batteredde pane. 

** Nowe hearkenc mec voice, kyndc kynsfolke allc, 

1 pry thee now herkene toe mee, 

Onre youre lyfe belowe wyth fcare ande^wytli woe 
Shall trobbledde ande ^rkenedde bee. 

Whenne mee eyne dose deeppe, in Dethe's dredde sleepe. 
And styftbns mee corpse wyth colde, 

Inne ane Hollan sheete wrappe mee hede and feete. 

Ere mydnycht belle bathe toUedde. 

Ande keipe werde bye mee bedde, butte lette bee soldo 
Norre requiemme, hymme, norre pray ere. 

Else the foiidle Feeynd^ theye woldc sweepe awaie 
Mee corpse throe the starre«lit ayre. 
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** Blitte laye inee doi^nne iiine anc coffinne mcetei 
Norre wordde M ^Qkken, norre iae be ahedde ; 

Ande lette aiie grene wy the bee tieddc toe the fecte, 

Ande ane grene wythe toe the hedo. 

Ande carrye inee outte^ ere Daie*s fyrst atrceke 
llloominnes the mystte-clrdde pinyne, 

Forre iffe the redde cnkke crowe, 1 am doomit toe woe, 
Ande an ever ande aye offe paiiine ! 

** Toe the kirke offe Durngrec ye mustc enrrye inw. 

Bye the wytliies crone attc hodc ando foote ; 

Boke, candle, unde belle thl^ro inuye iiottc bee. 

Ande lette all bee stylle ande mute. 

Soe, whcnne yo come toe tlie asbc-treon wylde, 

Thatte sproutte fro the dorke hille-toppe^ 

Puttc ime coffinne doun oiuie the Elfinne^stonc, 

Ande stonde aloofe, as theio ye stoppo. 

Take ane yongc raven and caste her iippc — 

Iffe shee perce awaie throo the ayre, 

Alle Welle mayc bee ; butte iffo onne tree 
Shee foldea her wyngea — ^bewaare !'* 

l*hricc moanedde the AAlzzerde ere hcc passedde ; 

And thrice hce wavit hye arm onne hie ; 

Loudde howlit wythouttc the fearfulle blasU;, 

Ande swepte the haunteddc cottage bye. 

Tlienne rose loudde soundes offe woe ande waile, 

Arounde the rooffc-tree, ande tliroo the skyt:» ; 

Ande skryekes were herde on the inoaningc gaile ; 

Ande crie8—-whilke were notte enrthlye cries ! 

The}e lokit in dredc onne the Wiz/erde dedt*, 

Ane sylente horrour came o’ere tlicrnme alle ; 
fie was rhille, colde claye: alle rnuveless laye 
The sheddowe offe hys fccc againste the walle. 

Their eyen were fixedde ; Ihtir tongues were siille; 

Theye byinnrdde noe hymn, theye praic^l no prayerc ; 
The wolfe-doug alone gave ane piteous inune. 

As terroure bristkdde hys ibaggeddc iiaire. 

Then tl»e)e shronddrd the corpse inr,« anc wyriding shectc. 
And hcrewwlde itlc the redclye coffinne witmnne ; 

Theye fastenedtle greiic wythes t<i the heile ande fccte, 

Syne watchit till the paaling starres grew thiniic. 

Grcyc daunc glim merit on bankc ande brae ; 

The starres nere goinge outte one bye one ; 

'Whenne rnoun tinge each onne the brownc ande greye, 
Theye have tlu^ir fricbtfulle taske begunne. 

Three have mountit their steedcs offe grcyc ; 

Three have mountit their steedes offe browne ; 

Ere the fyrste strycke ofle daie, theye have borne awaie 
The Wizierdc'a coffinne o’ere dale aiule downe. 


CFeb. 
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They spafredde notte whippe— tliey sparedde notie ipiirr&-« 
Throo the dawninge theye Bcouredde ewaie— awaie— « 

The brcathinge broke fro ttieir stcedes like smoke ; 

Ande foaiiic fro their flankcs like occanne spraye. 

Like byrde thattc whirrs fro the pnuncingo hawke, 

Like hare thatte scuddes fro yellingc hoiinde, 

I’hey turnedilc notte backe fro tlicir pantinge trakke ; 
Awaie and awnie did theye beare ande bowndc. 

Awaie and awaic, over Imnke ande brae, 

Theye fltddc wythe the corpse offe the W'zzerde onnr ; 

Untille theyt? made haltr atte the rowande^trecn, 

Ande reateddc itte doune oniic the Elfinne- stone. 

Straiphte anc sudden snunde uprose fro the prnunde, 

Ande across the heuthe wmte boominpe wide ; 

Kache helde bye the hitte hys startleddc stc ede, 
Lystenninge inne iiire wliatte myeht betyde ! 

Two fire-eyntd bulles came bellowinpe onne, 

Wytli sliytiing borne ande tramplinge hooffc ; 

Their myebty cries, and their flashinge eyes, 

]\ladc the startleddc watcheres stonde aloofe. 

Jllakke was enche hydo as the starlcsse nycht ; 
llriphte as redde tyre werre their glancing eyue ; 

Volumes ofle siiiokke from eaclie nostrille hhikko, 
llcnealh theuiine scroteheddo was the grassye grem*. 

Hugo staggcriiige enne toe the corpse theye wentc, 

Wylh lashinge tailcs, and btllowinges loudiU' ; 

Throo the wylhies greno their hoiiines they bente, 

Amle awaic inne wrethe, like ane thundere^eloiidde. 

KcIiocmUIc the grtne liilks their bellowinges hershe. 

As wyth routte anile roare theye iiounderit oilin' ; 

The horsi’meniie pursuedde, throo sirathc and wooile 
In blude to the rowdls their spuircs have gone. 

Inne pursutc hollo ! inne pursutc theye goe, 

"i'he j»nniiniri‘ ridere, unde Ibainiiige steidc; 

Over bolte ande deane, with t)ie coffinne lietwecnc. 

The blakke bulles galloppingc leade. 

Westlin, WTstlin their course theye hclde — 

Wylli lashingc t:iiles toe the rysinge siiinie : 

The horses snortedde, the horseini'inie halloedde, 

Such chase onne greiie sward was nevire runiie ! 

Awaie and awaic toe ane hille toppe derkc— 

The ryddiTcs hurriedde toe haltc theirine there : 

But they floundcrcdde atvaie, wiihoiitte stoppe orro stayr. 
Toe the next hille-top throo the ayre. 

Hershe cchoingsc blip evcryc Nithsdale hillr ; 

The blakkc-eok crowinge forsoke the heathe ; 

Deepe murmuringe ranne the watere offe Branno 
Tlicir iineartMy flychte bcncathc. 
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Wbatrde Wgiikin'i Detiu. QFek 

TlMUie dieiteedn wen toraedde, the nle wm triedde; 

Batte the bUkke bolb lefte themme flnie bdiincl^ 

Greiie«8iniide tnmplaree mutte evere feile, 

Whenne m a t chedae wydi trcaderee ofib wiiide. 

fette iwaie and iwiide* tfano the etnthe redo tlieye. 

O'er meedowe, and marieh, ande Rpnnu^c, and biuikr ; 

Hid tdl-dtoppes felle fro eachc brenning brow ; 

The frothc fro cache reekinge flanke. 

Ande, whenne the Closcburnc heichtcg they wonno, 

Ande theyc nw Loch Ettrichte gleamingc wide, 

Wyth roaic ande yelle, thattc niyrnt stertlc belle, 

Ihc bulles plungeddc hcdelonge inue the tide! 

Sanke the blakke bulles donne ; the coffinne sankc 
Inne the wave, wytli ano splashinge sounde ; 

Tbcnne the uatercs theyc cloiieddc, ande allc rcpoicdde 
Inne unearthlye peace arounde. 

Itte was soe atillc thatte, afarre onnr the hille, 

Tbe murmure oSi' twinklinge loaves was bcardc ; 

Ande the lapsinge shrillr olio die mountaino nlle, 

Ande the nynine>uottc8 off earlyc byrdc. 

Onne the moorlnnde drcarc, fimrr inanyc an ycarr, 

The Wizaerde’s dolefiillo bhielin|i;c stoode ; 

'Twas shunnrdde bye alle ; ande, atte tveninge iallc, 

Wyth the luriddc flames ofl'bremstune glowed. 

Butte the windes offo Hcavene, ande the rainnes offo Ileavmc, 

Beattc itte doune; ande noughtc is btandingr iiowe. 

Save the nioldoringc rydge offl ane mot<<i>|;r»wn(* wullc, 

Sparedde bye die bliuddmngc i'artnore’b ploughe. 

Oh, wanderc uotte ncare, wbeniic N'yehtc frownes dreare, 

Furre wlHnne trabolleros hurrye jast, 

Willc oftc arysi' loud unwoildlyc cries, 

Offc waile ande offe woe, ounc tbe blastc. 

Ande the spectre bulk's tosse their liorncs onne bye, 

Ande amiddc the darknesse roarc, 

Ande spleshe the crestodde uavcb toe the bkye, 

Ande bhaake the rockyc bhore. 

Ande atte Wintere*tide, whenne the cold moone shines 
On the glytteringe ice ande the bpcrklinge snowc, 

Disinallc soundcs awake onne the frozzene lake, 

Ande tlie Wizzerdc's tongue ye knowc. 

Shiuine these aoundes unbleste— foire that Wizzerdc's reste, 

Norre Bedesman praied, none belle dide toUe ; 

Norre gravestone prestc on hys peijuredde breste,— 

Grainercyc on his soullc ! 
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ON MURDER CONSIDRliSD AS ONI OF THB FINI AATf* 

To the Editor of Slackwoo(f s Jhfag^zine* 


SlR> 

We have all heard of a Sodet)r for the Promotion of Vieei of the Hell-Fire 
Club, &c. At Brighton 1 think it was that a Society was formed for the Sup- 
pression of Virtue. That Society was itself suppressed — ^but I am sorry to say 
that another exists in London, of a character still more atrocious. In ten- 
dency, it may be denominated a Society for the Encouragement of Murder ; 
but, according to their own delicate tu^nfAKrf*oi, it is styled — ^Tbe Society of 
Connoisseurs in Murder. They profess to be curious in homicide ; amateurs 
and dilettanti in the various mMcs of bloodshed ; and, in short, Murder-Fan- 
ciers. Every fresh atrocity of that class, which the police annals of Europe 
bring up, they meet and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or other 
work or art* But I need not trouble myself with any attempt to describe 
the spirit of their proceedings, as you will collect that much better from one 
of the Monthly Lectures read before the Society last year. This has fallra 
into my hands accidentally, in spite of all the vigilance exercised to keep their 
transactions from the public eye. The publication of it will alarm them ; and 
mj purpose is that it shoula. For I would much rather put them down 
quietly, by an appeal to public opinion through you, than by such an exposure 
of names as would follow an ap^ieal to Bow- street ; which lost appeal, how- 
ever^, if this should fail, I must positively resort to. For it is scandalous that such 
things should go on in a Christian land. Even in a heathen land, the public to- 
leration of murder was felt by a Christian writer to be the most crying reproach 
of the public morals. This writer was Lactantius ; and with his words, as 
singularly applicoble to the presemt occasion, 1 shall conclude : — ** Quid tarn 
horribile,*’ says he, tarn tetruin, quara huininis trucidatio ? Ideo severissimis 
legibus vita nostra munitur ; ideo hclla execrabilia sunt. Invenit tamen eon- 
suetudo quatenus homicidium sine bello ac sine legibus faciat : et boc sibi vo- 
luptas quod sceliis vindicavit. Quod si intercssc hornicidio sceleris conscientia 
cst,— ct cidem facitiori spetator obstrictus est cui ct adiiiissgr ; ergo et in his 
gladiatorum ca'dibus non minus criion* profundi tur qui spectat, quam ille qui 
facit : ncc potest esse iminunis a sanguine qui voluit eftundi ; aut videri non 
interfecissc, qui interfectori et favir et praunium postulavit.” “ Human life," 
says be, “ is guarded by laws of the uttermost rigour, yet custom has dovish 
a mode of evading them in behalf of murder ; and the demands of taste (vo- 
luptas) are now become tlie same as those of abandoned guilt.'* Let the Soci- 
ety of Gentlemen Amateurs consider this ; and let me call their especial atten- 
tion to the last sentence, which is so weighty, tliat I shall attempt to convey it 
in English : — Now, if merely to bv present at a murder fastens on a man 
the character of an accomplice, — if barely to be a spectator involves us in one 
common guilt with the pernetrator ; it follows of necessity, that, in these mur- 
ders of the amnhitheatre, the hand which iiiHicts the fatal blow is not more 
deeply imbrued in blootl than his who sits and looks on ; neither can he be 
clear of blood who has countenanced its shedding ; nor that man seem other 
than a participator in murder who gives Ins applause to the murderer, and 
calls for prizes in his behalf.” The prtrmia puslulnvit'* 1 have net yet heard 
charged upon the Gentlemen Amateurs of I.ondou, though undoubtraly their 
proc^in^ tend to that ; but the intcrfectori favir is implied in the very 
title of this association, and expressed in every line of the lecture which 1 send 
you^I am, &c. 

X. Y. Z. 

S Note of the Editor.^We thank our correspondent for his communicadon, 
also for the quotation from Lactantius, which is very pertinent to hie view 
of the case ; our own, we confess, is difiPerent. Wc cannot suppose the lec- 
turer to be in earnest, any more than Erasmus in his Praise of Folly, or Dean 
Swift in his proposal for eating children. However, either on his view or on 
ours, it is equally fit that the lecture should be made public.^ 
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Gektlbmev, — I have had the ho« 
nourtobeappointedby yonr committee 
to the trying task of reading the Wil- 
liams' Lwture on Murder^ considered 
as one of the Fine Arts— ^a task which 
might be easy enough three or four 
centuries ago, when the art was little 
understood, and few |preatm<^i.dg had 
been exhibited ; but ui this age, when 
masterpieces of excellence have been 
executed by nrofcssional men, it must 
be evident, that in the style of criti- 
cism applied to them, the public will 
look for something of a corresponding 
improvement. Practice and theory 
must advance jwrt fHutxu. People be- 
gin to see that sonietbing more goc's to 
the composition of a fine murder than 
two blockheads to kill and be killed-— 
a knife — a purse — and a dark lane. 
Design, gentlciiioii, grouping, light 
and sh^e, poetry, sentiment, are iiovr 
deemed indispensable to attempts of 
this nature. ^Ir Williams has exalted 
the ideal of murder to all of us ; and 
to me, therefore, in partivulur, has 
deepened the arduousness of niy task. 
•Like iEschylus or Milton in poetry, 
like Michr.el Angelo in painting, he 
has carried his art to a [H)iiit of colos- 
sal sublimity ; and, as Mr Wordsworth 
observes, has in a manner ** ert'ated the 
taste by which he is to be tiijoyed." 
To sketch the history of tlie art, and 
toexamine its principles critically, now 
remains as a duty for the connoisseur, 
and for judges of quite another stamp 
from his Majesty’s Judges of Assize. 

Betore 1 begin, let me say a w^oul 
or two to certain prige, who afiect io 
speak of our society as if it were in 
some degree iinmoral in its tendency. 
Immoral! — God bhss my ^onl, gen- 
tlemen, what is it that people mean ? 

1 am for morality, and always shall 
be, and for virtue and all that ; and I 
do aflirm, and always shall, (let wliat 
wiU come of it,) that murder is an 
improper line of condpgt — highly im- 
proper ; and I do not slick to assert. 


that any man wig> deals in muvder, 
must have very incorrect ways of 
thinking, and truly inaccurate princi- 
ples ; and so far from aiding and abet- 
ting him by pointing out his victim's 
hiding-place, as a great moralisl* of 
Germany declared it to be every g^ 
man’s duty to do, I would subscribe 
one shilling and Bix|ience to have him 
apprehended, which is more by eight- 
etm-])euce than the most eminent mo- 
ralists have subscribed for that pur- 
pose. But what then ? Everything in 
this world has two liaiidlcs. Murder, 
for instance, may be laid liold of by 
its moral handle, (as it generally is in 
the pulpit, and at the Old Bailey ;) 
and thfif, 1 confess, is its weak side; 
or it may also be treated uistheticti/iy, 
as tlie Germans cal) it, that is, in rela- 
tion to good taste. 

To illustrate this, 1 will urge tlic 
authuritv of threi* eminent persona, 
VIZ. S. T. Coleriilge, Aristotle, and Mr 
llowship the surgeon. To l)t‘giii witli 
S. T. C. — O* e night, many years ago, 

1 was drinking tea with him in Ber- 
ners' Streit, (which, by the way, fir 
a short street, has been uncumiiionly 
fruitful in men of genius.) Others 
were there besides mjself ; and amidst 
some carnal considerations of tea and 
toast. t\e were all iinbiliing a dissiria- 
tion on Plotinuh from the attic hp» t’f 
S. T. Suddenly a cry arose of 
“ Jure — fnrj '* — upon which all of 
us, master aiwl disciples, Plato and 
rushed out, eager, 
lor the spectacle. The tire was in U.v- 
foid .Street, at a piano forte maker’s ; 
and, as it promimi to be a coiiflagra- 
ti<in of merit, I w'ds Horry that my cn- 
gagetiicnts torced me away from Mr 
Coleridge’s party before matters Wfyre 
come to a crisis. Some days after, 
meeting with my Platonic host, I re- 
iniiulect him of the cate, and begged 
to know how that very promising cx- 
hihitioii had termiiisteil. ** Oh, sir," 
said he, it turned out so ill, that wc 


* Kant— who carried hiH demands of iiiieoiiditioiitil veracity to so extravagant a 
length as to aflirm, that, if a mun were to **vv un irinof*ent person escape Irotii a mur- 
derer, it would be his duty, on being questioned by tlic murderer, to tell the truth, 

and 10 point out the retreat at the iiinocetit ptrson, under any certainty of musing 


murder. Lest this doctrine eliould be supposed to have escaped him in any heat of 

a nte, on being taxed w^ith it by a celebiated Frcucli writer, be solemnly reaf- 
ed it, with his reasons. 
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damned tl unanimously.*^ Now, does 
any man suppose that Mr Coleridge, 
— who, for all he is too fat to be a per- 
son of active virtue, is undoubtedly a 
worthy Cliristian,-— that this good S. 
T. C., I say, was un incendiary, or ca- 
pable of wishing any ill to the poor 
man and his piano-fortes (many of 
them, doubtless, with the additional 
keys) ? On the contrary, I know him 
to be that sort of man that 1 durst 
stake my life upon it he would have 
worked an tnginc in a case of neces- 
sity, although rather of the fattest for 
such Hcry trials of his virtue. But 
how stood the case ? Virtue was in no 
request. On the arrival of the fire- 
engines, morality had devolved wholly 
o 1 the insurance office. This being 
the cose, he had a right to gratify his 
taste. He had left his tea. Was nc to 
have nothing in return ? 

1 contend that the most virtuous 
luaii, under the premises stated, was 
enti til'd to make a luxury of the fire, 
and to hiss it, as he would any other 
tieWbniiaiiee that ruined expectations 
in the [mhlic inin.l, whieh afterwards 
it disappointed. Aguii, to cite another 
pleat iiutliority, what says tile Sta- 
gyrite } He (in the Fifth Book, I think 
it is, of his Alelaphysies) describes 
what he calls i. e. o //cr- 

IW’t ihitif'; and, as to Mr How^hio. in 
a work of his on [ndigestion, he makes 
no scruple to talk with udmiration of 
a certain ulci r which he h id seen, and 
which "lie styles ** a beautiful ulcer.” 
Kuw will any man preU-iid, that, ab- 
stractedly considi red, a thief could ap- 
pear to Aristotle a perfect character, 
or that Mr Howship could be ena- 
moured of ail ulcer ? AiisloLle, it is 
Will known, was himself so very mo- 
ral a cliar.tcUT, that, not contcMit ivilh 
writing his Xichojiiachean Eliiics, in 
one volume octivo, he also wrote an- 
other system, called Matr/ui Afuro/ii/, 
or Big Ktliics. Now, it is impossible 
that a man who composes any ethics 
at all, big or littlj, should admire a 
thief jtcr ae, and, us to Air Howship, 
it is wtdl known that he makes war 
upon all ulcers ; and, without suficr- 
ing himself to be seduced by their 
charms, endeavours to banish them 
from the county of Middlesex. But 
tlic truth is, that, however objection- 
able jmr .VC, yet, relatively to others of 
their class, both a thief and an ulcer 
may have infinite degrees of merit. 
They are both imperfections, it is true ; 
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but to be imperfect beiii|gth«Hrciii0enoef 
the very greatness of their imperfee-i 
tion becomes their perfecdou. 
fam wteiusex, haneexwrna» A thietlike 
Autolycus or Mr Barrington, and a 
grim phagedienic ulcer, superbly de- 
fined, and running regularly through 
all its natural stages, may no less just- 
ly be regarded as ideals after their 
kind, than the most faultless moss-rose 
amongst flowers, in its progress from 
bud to bright consummate flower 
or, amongst human flowers, the most 
magnificent young female, apparelled 
in the pomp of womanhood. And thus 
not only the ideal of an inkstand may 
be imagined, (as Mr Coleridge demon- 
strated in his celebrated correspond- 
ence with Afr Blackw'ood,) in which, 
by the way, there is not so much, be- 
cause an inkstand is a laudable sort of 
thing, and a valuable member of so- 
ciety ; but even imperfection itself may 
have its ideal or pCi feet state. 

Heally, gentlemen, I beg pardon for 
so much philosophy at one time, and 
now, let me apply it. When a murder is 
ill the paulo-post-futurum tense, and 
a rumour of it comes to our cars, by 
all means let us treat it morally. But 
sup|)osc it over and done, and that you 
can say of it, TtTsxirai, or Hii that ada- 
mantine inolo^sns of Medea) ; 

Suppose the poor murdered man to be 
out of his pain, and the rascal that did 
it ofl' like a shot, nobody knows whi- 
ther ; su]>pose, lastly, that we have 
done our best, by putting out our legs 
to trip up the fellow in his flight, but 
all to no purpose — ” abiit, evasit," &c. 
— why, Uien, I say, what's the use of 
any more virtue.^ Enough has been 
given to morality ; now comes the turn 
of Taste and the F me Arts. A sad 
thing it was, no doubt, very sad ; but 
i/’c can't mend it. Therefore let us 
make the best of a bad matter ; and, 
as it is impossible to hammer anything 
out of it for moral purposes, let us 
treat it oisthctically, and see if it will 
turn to account in that way. Such is 
the logic of a sensible man, and what 
followb? We dry up our tears, and 
have the satislaction perhaps to disco- 
ver, that a transaction, which, morally 
considered, was shocking, and without 
a leg toT stand upon, when tried by 
principles of Taste, turns out to be a 
very meritorious performance. Thus 
all the world is pleased ; the old pro- 
verb is justified, that it is an ill wind 
which blows nobody good ; the aina- 
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tear, from looking bilious and sulky, 
by too close an attention to virtue, be- 
gins to pick up his crumbs, and gene- 
rad hilarity prevails. Virtue has had 
her day ; and henceforward, Vertn 
and Connoisscurshin have leave to 
provide for tliemseives. Upon ihis 
principle, gendeincn, 1 propose to 
guide your stuftics, from Cain to Mr 
Thurtell. Through this great gal- 
lery of murder, tlicrefore, together 
let us wandvr hand in hand, in dt'- 
lighted admiration, while I endeav our 
to point your attention to thi^. objects 
of profitable criticism* 


The first murder is fainiliar to you 
all. As the inventor of murder, and 
die father of the art, < 'iiin ninst liav** 
been a man of tiist-rate genius. All 
the Cains were men of genius. Tu- 
bal Cain invented tubes, I thi'ik, or 
some such thing. But, whatever were 
the originality and genius of the art- 
ist, every art was tlK ii in its iiifancy ; 
and the works must be criticised with 
a recollection of that fact. Ks en Tul ki/s 
work would probably be little appro- 
ved at this day in Sin ffield ; ati i ilu ri - 
fore of Cain (Cain senior, 1 mean,) 
it is no disparagement to say, tint his 
crformancc wuh but so so. iMilton, 
owever, is suppo.<«ed to liave thougiit 
diffirrenily. By his way of lel itmg 
the case, it slmuld seem to have been 
rather a pet murder with iiiin, lur hi.* 
retouches it with an apparent anxiety 
for its picturesque efti ct : — 

Whereat he inly raged ; and, as they 
tMlk'd, 

Smote him into the midniT with a stone 
'iliac beat out life; he h li ; uiifJ, deadly 
pale, 

Groan'd but his oiil u'lth gudting 

Par. I., St, n. AV. 

Upon this, llicliardson the painter, 
who had an eye for cfFect, reniurka as 
follows, in hifi Xotes on Pariulrise Lost, 
p. 407 : — “ It has been thought,” 
rays he, that Cain htut (m* the eoni- 
cnon saying is,) the breath out of his 
brolhir's body with a great .stone ; 
Milton gives in to this, with the ad- 
dition, however, of a large wound.” 
In this place it was a judicious ad- 
dition ; for the rudeness of the wrea- 
pon, unless raised and enrich(‘d by a 
warm, sanguinary colouring, has too 
much of the naked air of the savage 
school ; as if the deed were pcrju'tra- 


trd by a Polypheme without science, 
premeditation, or anything but a mut« 
ton bone. However, I am chiefly 
pleased wdih the improvement, as it 
implies th.it Milton was an amateur. 
As to S)iak<|}carr, there never was a 
hotter : us his description of the mur- 
d< Tcd Duke of Gli»iiccster, in Henry 
VL, of Dunc.in*s, Banquo's, &c. suffi- 
ciently proves. 

The foundation of the art having 
been once laid, it is pitiable to see how 
it slumberi d without improvement for 
ng<s. In fact, I shall now be obliged 
to h'ap over all miiTder?, sacred •and 
profane, as utterly unworthy of no- 
tice, until long after the Christian 
era. Giccce, ewn in the age of Pi ri- 
des, produced no murder of the dight- 
c^t merit; and Home had too little 
originality of genius in any of the 
arts to succted, wh»re her model fail- 
ed her. In f.u-t, the I^itin langung-' 
dnks under the very idea of murder. 

‘‘ 'rhe man was murdered — how 
will this sound ;n I.atin? IntrrfWht^ 
C‘/, in*rrcmitlns /.vf— which siinpiy 
expns^cs n hoiuieide ; and hence the 
Christiiu l.atinity ol the middle agis 
was obliged t.> introdiue a mw word, 
r.ucli as the fei blenr*;--- ot clas«ie con- 
ceptions ncv{ r ascended lo. Mtnthftins 
r.d, say** the snbi liner dialect of CJo- 
thic jiyes. ^Icantiine, flu* dewidi 
.sdioo] murdei k* pt alive wliatevcr 
was yet kn‘»\vn in the art, ami gra- 
dually iran^f* rred it U) the Western 
World. Inilet d t!ie .lewi* h sehool wns 
ahvays reypectable, even in the dark 
ages, as ihcci-o «'f IJii-.h of Ijiicoin 
hhow’s, which was honoured with the 
approbation of Chaucer, on occasion 
of another perlornance from the sanu 
school, which he puts into the mouth 
of the Lidy Abbess. 

llecurriug, liow vtr, for one mo- 
ment to clashical antiquity, I cannot 
but think that (^ 1 tiline, Clodius, and 
some of that coterie, would have made 
first-rate artists ; and it is on all nc- 
count.s to be regretted, that flip prig- 
gi-^in of Cicero robbed hi.s country of 
the only chance she liad for distinc- 
tion in this line. As the svhject of a 
murder, no person could have an- 
swered better than himself. Lord ! 
hjw he would have howled witli pa- 
nic, if he had heard Ccthegus under 
big bed. It would liave been truly 
diverting to have listened to him ; 
and katislif*d 1 am, genlkmeu, that 
he would have preferred the utile of 
crceiiing into a Closet, or even into a 
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doaea, to the honeaium of faciug the 
bold artist. 

To come now to the dark ageB«-(by 
which we, that speak with precision, 
mean, jutr excellence, the tenth cen- 
tury, and the times immediately be- 
fore and after) — these ages ought na- 
turally to be favourable to the art of 
murder, as they were to church-ar- 
chitecture. to stained-glass, A:c . ; and, 
accordingly, about the latter end of 
this period, there arose a great cha- 
racter in our art, I mean the Old ]\lan 
of the ]Moiintain$. lie was a shining 
light, indred, and I nerd not tell you, 
that the very word assassin’* is de- 
duced from him. So keen an amateur 
was he. that on one oceasiuii, when 
liis own life was attempted bv a fa- 
vourite assassin, he was so much plea- 
sed with the talent shown, that iiot- 
vritlistaiiding the failure of the arti*^t, 
he created him a Duke upon the spot, 
with rein-iiiuler to tlte female liru*, and 
^cttled a pension on him for three 
livi'S. Assissiiiatlou is a branch of the 
art whic*li demands a separat<* notice ; 
and I shall devote an tiilire lecture to 
it. JMeantime. 1 sh:ill only ohsiTve 
how od<i it is, that this branch of the 
art has flourishcil by fits. It never 
laiiis, but it pours. Our own age can 
boast of some due specimens ; and, 
about two centuries ago, tliere was a 
most brilliant conKtellation of inur- 
ilt rs in this class. I need hardly say, 
that 1 allud'^ cj-pccially to those five 
splendid works, — theussassinations of 
William 1. of Orange, of Ihnry IV. 
of Vnintfo, of the Duke of llucking- 
ham. (ivliich you will find exeilleiiily 
described in the lett- rs puhlisiud by 
Mr Kllis, of the ilrilish Museum.) of 
tiustavus Adolphus, and of Wallen- 
stein. The ui' Swiihii’s as.;a.'»si- 
nation, by the by, is doubitd by 
many writers, Harte ainoiigst otheis ; 
but they are wrona. He murder- 
ed ; and 1 consider his inurdi r unique 
in its excellence ; for lie was murder- 
ed at iioon-dayf and on the field of 
battle, — n feature of original concep- 
tion, which occurs in no oUnr work 
of art that I rcnieuiber. Indeed, all 
of these assassinations may be studied 
with profit by the advanced connois- 
seur. They are all of them vxemplaria, 
of which one may say,-— 

NoctiiniH versuta maim, versnte diuriic ; 
F, specially nocltmut. 


In these assassinations of princes 
and statesmen, there is nothing to ox* 
cite our wonder: important changes 
often depend on their deaths ; and, 
from tlic eminence on which they 
stand, they are peculiarly exposed to 
the aim of every artist who happens to 
be possessed by tlie craving for sceni* 
c\d effect. But there is another class 
of assassinations, which has prevailed 
from an early period of the seventeenth 
century, that really does surprise me; I 
mean the assassination of philosophers. 
For, gentlemen, it is a fact, that every 
philosopher of eminence for the two 
labt centuries has either been murdered, 
or, at the least, been very near it ; in- 
somuch, that if a man calls himself a 
philosopher, and never had his life 
attempted, rest assured there is nothing 
in him ; and against Locke’s philoso- 
jihy in particular, 1 think it an unan- 
swcrahlc objection, (if we neeiledany) 
rliat, although he carritd his throat 
about with him in this world for se- 
V Lilly-two ycais, no man ever conde- 
scended to cut it. As these cases of 
pUilu&ophers arc not much known, and 
arc generally good and well composed 
ill tluir circumstances, I shall here 
i(;ad an excursus on that subject, 
chit fly by way of showing ray own 
Warning 

'J*hc great philosopher of the 
seviiiu filth Cititury (if we except Ga- 
lileo,) was, Des Cartes ; and if ever one 
could say of a man that he was all bui 
luiin'cnii! — niurilcrul within an inch, 
one mu-^l say it of him. 'i'he case was 
tl-ds, iiK reported by Ihiillct in his DV 
I)e M, Dts C(irie,s, tom. I. p. 10!2-3. 
In the year w'lu'ii Dcs Cartes 

might he about twenty- six years old, 
he was touring about as usual, (for he 
was as rcsiliss as a hya*ua,) and, co- 
ming fo the Elbe, eilhf rat Gluc-katadt 
oral Hamburgh, he took slurping for 
East Friezland: what ho coiild want 
ill Kust Fiiizhind no man has ever 
disco\crel; and peih.'ip<' lie took this 
into consideration himself ; for, on 
reaching Einhden, he ri solved to sail 
instantly fir IFtsl Friezland ; and be- 
ing very iiii patient of ilcliy, he hired 
a hark, with a few mariners to iiavi^ 
gate it. No sooner had he got out to 
sea than he made a pleasing discovery, 
Tjz. that he had shut himself up in a 
den of murderers. His crew, says M. 
Bailk'i, he soon found out tube “ des 
ixederals,”— nut armtenm. genilerftcn. 
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uwean^ but profeailoiitl men— tiM 
he^ht of whose ambition at that mo* 
ment was to ent his throat But the 
story is too pleasing to be abridged— 
I diall gi?e it therefore, aocmtely, 
from the French of his biographer : 

M. Des Cartes had no company but 
that of his servant, witli whom he was 
conversing ip French. The sailors, 
who took him for a foreign merchant, 
rather than a cavalier, concluded that 
be must have money about him. Ac- 
oordingly they came to a resolution by 
no means advantageous to his purse. 
There is this difference, however, be- 
tween sea* robbers and the robbers in 
forests, that the latter may, without 
hasard, spare the lives of their victims ; 
whereas the other cannot put a pMsen- 
geron shore in such a case without 
running the risk of being apprehend- 
ed. The crew of M. Des Cartes arran- 
ged their measures with a view to 
evade any danger of that sort. They 
observed that he was a stranger from 
a distance, without acquaintance in 
the country, and that nobody would 
take any trouble to inquire about him, 
in case he should never come to hand, 
(ynaad ilviendroita Think, 

gentlemen, of these Fritzland dogs 
discussing a philosopher as if he were 
a puncheon of rum. “ His temper, 
they remarked, was very mild and pa- 
tient ; and, judging from the gentle- 
ness of his deportment, and the cour- 
tesy with which he treated themselves, 
that he could be nothing more than 
some green young man, they conclu- 
ded that they should have all the 
easier task in disposing of his life. 
They made no scruple to discuss the 
whole matter in his presence, as not 
supposing that he understood any 
other language than that in which he 
conversed with his servant ; and the 
amount of thdr deliberation was — to 
munler him, then to throw him into 
the sea, and to divide his spoils/' 

Excuse my laughing, gentlemen, 
but the fact is, I always laugh when 
I think of this case— two things about 
it seem so droll. One is, the lioixid 
panic or funk," (as the men of Eton 
call it,) in which Des Cartes must have 
found inilikself upon hearing this regu- 
lar dniiiifk' sketched for his own death 
— feiMval — succession andadministra- 
tloii to his effects. But another thing, 
iUrkich seems to me still more funny 
ifoMt this affair is, that if these Fricz- 
laml hounds had been " game/' we 


should have no Cartedan philoso^y ; 
and how we could have done, without 
considering the worlds of books 
it has produced, I leave to any respect- 
able trunk-maker to declare. 

However, to go on; spite of his enor- 
mous funk, Des Cartes showed fight, 
and by that means awed these Anti- 
Cartesian rascals. Finding," laya 
M. Baillet, that the matter waa no 
joke, M. Des Cartes leaped upon his 
feet in a trice, assumed a stern coun- 
tenance that these cravens liad never 
looked for, and addressing them in their 
own language, threatened to run them 
through on the spot if they dared to of- 
fer him any insult." Certainly, gentle- 
men, this would have been an honour 
far above the merits of such inconsi- 
derable rascals — to be spitted like larks 
ufioii a Cartesian sword ; and there- 
fore I am glad M. Des Cartes did not 
rob the gallows by executing his threat, 
especially as he could not |>ossibly 
have brouglu his vessel to port, after 
he had murdered his crew ; so tliat he 
must have continued to cruise for ever 
in the Zuyder Zee, and would pro- 
bably have been mistaken by sailors 
for the Ffyirtir Dutchman^ homeward- 
bound. ** The spirit which M. Des 
Cartes manifesteil," says his biogra- 
pher, had the effect of iriagic on thrae 
wretches. The suddenness of their 
consternation struck tliiir ininil.'i with 
a confusion which blinded them to 
their advantage, and tliey conveyeil 
him to his destination as peaceably as 
he could desire/' 

Possibly, ^ntlemcn, you foay fan- 
cy that, on the model of Ciesar s ad- 
dress to his poor ferryman, — “ 6Vr#/i- 
rem vekis et fitrtunds M. Des 

Cartes needed only to have said, — 

Dogs, you (»nnot cut my throat, 
for you carry Des (Jartes and his phi- 
losophy," and might safely have defied 
them to do their worst. A Gcnnan 
emperor had the same notion, when, 
being'cautioned to keep out of the way 
of a cannonading, he replied, Tut ! 
man. Did you ever hear of a cannon- 
ball that killed an emperor ?" As to 
an emperor I cannot say, but a less 
thing has sufficed to smash a philoso- 
pher ; and the next great phiiosopher 
of Europe undoubtedly wiu murder- 
ed. This was Spinosa. 

I know very well the common opinion 
about him is, that be died in his bed. 
Perhaps he did, but he was murdered 
for all that ; and this I shall prove hy 
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t book published at Brussels, in the * 
year 1731, enfcitledi La Via de Spino* 
sa ; Par M. Jtan Colerus, urith many 
additions, from a MS. life, by one m 
his friends. Spinosa died on the 21st 
February 1677, being then little more 
than forty-four years old. This of it- 
self looks suspicious; and M. Jean 
admits, tliat a certain exnression in 
the MS. life of him would warrant 
the conclusion, que sa mort n’ a pas 
ete tout-a-fait naturellc/’ Living in a 
damp country, and a sailor's country, 
like llollanu, he may be thought to 
have indulged a good deal in grog, 
especially in punch,* which was then 
newly discovered. Undoubtedly he 
might have done so ; but the fact is 
that he did not. M. Jean calls him 
cxtromcment sobre eii son boiro et 
cn son manger.'" And though some 
wild stories were afloat about his using 
the juice of mandragora (p. 140,) and 
opium, (p. 114.) yet neither of these 
articles appeared in his druirgist's bill. 

I jiving, ihercfort', with such sobriety, 
how was it possible that he shouhl 
die a natural death at forty-four? 
Hear his biographer's account : — 
Sunday morning the 2lst of Fe- 
bruary, before it was churcli-tiine, 
Spinosa came down stairs and conver- 
se witli the master and niistriss of 
the house." At this time, therefore, 
perhaps ten o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, you s(*c that Spinosa was alive, 
and pretty >vell. But it seems he had 
summoned from Amsteidam a certain 
pli>sician. whom," says the biogra- 
pher, 1 shall not otherwise point 
out to notice than by these two let- 
ters, L. M. This L. M. had directed 
the jieople of the house to purchase 
an ancient cork, ai d to liave him 
boiled forthwith, in order that Spiiio- 
sa might take some broth about noon, 
wliieh in fact he did, and aie some of 
the ahi coeh with a good appetite, after 
tlic landlord and his wile iiad return- 
ed from church." 

In the afternoon, L. M. staid alone 
with Spinosa, the people of the house 
having returned to church ; on coining 


but from which they lemiL wiAmikeh 
surprise, that Spnosa had died abcat 
three o'clock, in the presence of L. M.> 
who took hia departure for Amsterdam 
the same evening, by the night-boat, 
without paying the least atumtion to 
the deceased. No doubt he was the 
readier to dispense with these duties, 
as he hud possessed himself of a du- 
catoon and a small quantity of silver, 
together with a silver-liafted knife, 
and had absconded with his pillage/* 
Here you see, gentlemen, the murder 
is plain, and the manner of it. It was 
L. M. who murdered Spinosa for his 
money. Poor S. was an invalid, mea- 
gre, and weak : as no blood was ob- 
served, L. M., no doubt, threw him 
down and smothered him with piUows, 
— the poor man being already half suf- 
focated by his infernal dinner. — But 
who was Jj. kl. ? It surely never could 
be Lindlcy Murray; for I saw him at 
Vork in 1825; and besides, I do not 
think he would do such a thing ; at 
h‘ust, not to a broth ir grammarian ; 
for you know, gentlemen, that Spi- 
nosa wrote a very respectable Hebrew 
grammar. 

Hobbes, but why, or on what prin- 
ciple, I never could understand, was 
not murdered. This was a capital 
oversight of the professional men in 
the seventeenth century ; because in 
every light he was a fine subject for 
murder, except, indeed, that he was 
lean and skinny ; for I can prove that 
he had money, and (what is very fun- 
ny,) he had no right to make the least 
resistance; for, according to himself, 
irresistible p&wer creates the very 
highest species of right, so that it is 
rebellion of the blackest die to refuse 
to be murtlered, when a competent 
force appears to murder you. How- 
ever, gentlemen, though he was not 
niurderc^d, I am happy to assure you 
that (by his own account,) he was three 
times very near being murdered. — The 
first time was in the spring of 1640, 
when he pretends to have circulated a 
little MS. oil the king's behalf, against 
the Parliament; he never could produce 


* ** June 1, 1675.— Drinke part of .*1 boiilcs of punch, (a liquor very strainge 
to me,)'* f'Bys the Rev. Mr Henry Teonge, in his Dittry lately published. In a note 
on this passage, a reference is marie to Fryer's lYavels to the JESkst Indies, 1G72, 
who speaks of ** that enervating liquor called Pauitch, (which is Indostun for five,) 

from five ingredients.*' Made thus, it seems the medical men r*alJed it Diapente; 
if with fuiir only, Diatessornn. No doubt, it was its Kvangelienl name timt recom- 
iiiendcd it to the Hcv. Mr Teoiage. 
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thk MS.» bjr the by ; but he ttys 
thaty had not hia Mij^y diaaolved 
the Parliament/' (in hlay, j it had 
brought him into danger or hia life/' 
Diasmving the Parliament, however, 
was of no use ; for, in November of 
the same year, the Long Parliament 
assembled, and Hobbes, a second time, 
fearing he should be murdered, ran 
away to Francis This looks like the 
madness of John Dennis, who thought 
that Louis X1V^ would never make 
{leace with Queen Anne, unless he 
were given up to his vengeance ; and 
actually ran away from the sea-coast 
in that belief. In France, Hobbes ma- 
naged to take care of his throat pn tty 
well for ten years ; but at the end of 
that time, by way of paying court to 
Cromwell, he published bis l ieviathaii. 
The old coward now began to ** funk” 
horribly fur the third time ; he {ancied 
the swords of the cavaliers were coti- 
staiitly at his throat, recollecting how 
they hod served the Parliament am- 
bassadors at the Hague and Madrid. 

Turn,” says he, in his dog-Laliu life 
of himself, 

** Turn venit in roeiitexn niilii Dorblau«« 
et AK'ham ; 

Tanquam proheiipto terror ubique ufl- 
crar.” 

And accordingly he ran home to Eng- 
land. Now, certainly, it is very true 
tliat a man deserved a cudgelling for 
writing Leviathan ; and two or three 
cudgellings tor writing a pentameter 
ending so viliuiiiously as — ** terror 
ubique aderat!” But no man ever 
thought him worthy of aii) thing be- 
yond cudgelling. And, in fact, the 
whole story is a bounce of his own. 
For, in a roost abusive letter which he 
wrote “ to a learned nt tloii,'’ (mean- 
ing Wallis the matneniatician,) he 
gives quite another account of the 
matter, and says (p. 8.), he ran hoinc 

because he would not trust his safe- 
ty with the French clergy /' insinua- 
ting that he was likely to he murder- 
ed for his religion, whicli would have 
been a high joke iiuleed — Tom's biing 
brouji^t to the stake for religion. 

Bounce or not bounce, howevsr, 
certain it is, that Hobbes, to the end of 
his life, feared that somebody would 
murdei' him. This is proved the 
story 1 am going to tell you : it is not 
from a manuscript, but, (as Mr Colc- 
ridf^e says), it is as as maim- 
^peripc ; for it comas from a book now 


entirely forgotten, viz.-—'* The Creed 
of Mr Hobbes Examined ; in a Con- 
ference between him and a Student in 
Divinity," (published about ten years 
before Hobbes's death.) The book is 
anonymous, but it was written by 
Tennison, the same who, about thirty 
years after, sucoeeded Tillotson as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The in- 
troductory anecdote is as follows : 
— A c«.rUin divine, it seems, (no 
doubt Tcllni^on himself,) took an 
annual tour of one mouth to diderent 
parts of the island. In one of these 
excursions (1G70) he visited the Peak 
in Derbyshire, partly in consequence 
of Hobbes's description of it. Being 
ill that iieighbourhuud, he could not 
but pay u visit to Buxton ; and at the 
very momeiit of his arrival, he was 
fortunate enough to find a party of 
gentlemen dismounting at the inn 
door, amongst whom ivas a long thin 
fellow, who turned out to be no less a 
person than Mr Ilobhes, who pro- 
bably had ridden over from Chatts- 
worth. Meeting so great a lion,«— a 
tourist, ill search of the pictun sque, 
coulil do no less than present himself 
in the charai'ter of bore. And lucki- 
ly for this schi me, two of Mr Hobbes’s 
companionN were suddiiily summoned 
away by express ; j»o tliAl, for the rest 
of his stay at Buxtuii, he had Lc\i- 
atbau entirely to himself, and had the 
honour of bousing with liiiii in the 
evening. 1 Jobbers, it seeins, at first 
showed u good tieal of btifthess, fur lie 
was hhy of divines ; hut thib wore off, 
and he lurcaine very sociable oiid fun- 
ny, and they ugreetl to {.0 into the 
bath tuge tiler. How Tetmison could 
venture to ganiliol in the same water 
with Leviathan, I cannot explain ; hut 
so it was; tiiei frolicked about like 
two dolphins, tliouizh Hobbes must 
have bteii us old an the hills ; and " in 
those intervals wherein they abstained 
fiom swiinimng and plunging them- 
selves, " p.e. diving^ “ they discour- 
sed of many things relating to the 
Baths of the Ancimts, and the Originc 
of Springs. When they had in this 
manner pas'-ed away an hour, they 
stepped out of the bath ; and, having 
dried and cloathtd themselves, they 
sale down in expectation of such a 
supper as the place afforded ; design- 
ing to rcficsh themselves like the Dcf/v 
no.w piit7ir, aud rather to rtanon than 
to dtink profoundly. But in tin.-, iti- 
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nocent intention they were interrupt* 
ed by the disturbance arising irom a 
little quarrel, in which some of the 
ruder people in the house were for 
a short time engaged. At this Mr 
Hobbes seemed muchconcerned, though 
he was ut some distance from the per- 
sons/’ — ^And why was he concerned, 
gentlemen ? No doubt you fancy, from^ 
some benign and disinterested love of 
peace and harmony, worthy of an old 
man and a philosopher. But listen — 

For a while he was not composed, 
but related it once or twice as to him- 
self^, with a low and careful tone, how 
Sextus Roscius was murthered after 
supper by the Balncte ]^datina;. Of 
such general extent is that remark of 
Cicero, in relation to Epicurus the 
Atheist, of whom he observed that he 
of all men dreaded most those things 
which he contemned — Death and the 
Gods/' — Merely because it was sqp- 
pcr-liinc, and in the neighbourliood 
of a bath, Mr Hobbes must have tbc 
fate of Sextus Roscius. Wbat logic 
was there in this, unless to a man who 
Tvas always dreaming of murder?— 
Here was Leviathati, no longt r afraid 
of the daggers of English cav.ilii rs or 
French clergy, but ** frigliuncd from 
his propriety'*' by a row in an ale-house 
between some lioncst clod- hoppers o!' 
Derbyshire, whom his own gaunt 
scare- crow of a person that bclongecl 
to quite another ciTitury, would have 
frightened out of ibeir wits. 

Malebranche, it will give you plea- 
sure to hear, was niurden-d. 'I'hc man 
who murdered him is wtU known : it 
was Bishop Bcrkelt y. The story is fa- 
miliar, though hitherto not put in a 
proper light. Berkeley, when a young 
man, went to Paris and called on Pore 
Malebranche. lie found him in his 


the consequente; Malebramdie waa 
floored in the first round ; the eonedt 
was wholly taken out of him ; and he 
would perhaps have given in; but 
Berkeley's blood was now up, and he 
insisted on the old Frenchman’s re* 
tracting his doctrine of Occasional 
Causes. The vanity of the niaii waa 
too great for this ; and he fell a sacri* 
flee to the impetuosity of Irish youth, 
combined with his own absurd obsti- 
nacy. 

Leibnitz, being every w'ay superior 
to Malebranche, one might, ajortiori, 
have counted on kis being murdered ; 
which, however, was not the case. 1 
believe he was nettled at this neglect, 
and felt himself insulted by the secu- 
rity in which he passed his days. In 
no otlier way can I explain his con- 
duct at the latter end of his lite, when 
he chose to grow very avaricious, and 
to hoard up largo sums of gold, which 
he kept in his own house. This was 
at V^ienna, where he died ; and letters 
arc still in txi:steuce, describing the 
immeasurable anxiety whiih heentcr- 
taineM for his throat. Still his ambi- 
tion, for being uitenipied at leas^t, was 
so great, that he would not forego the 
claiiuer. A late Englisli pedagogue, 
of Rirminghom manufacture, viz. Dr 
Parr, took a more Kelli.sh coutsc, un- 
der the same circumstances. He had 
amassed a cons'.derahle quantity of 
gold and silver plate, which was for 
some time deposited in his bed-room 
at his parsonage liouse, Hatton. But 
growing every day more afraid of be- 
ing murdered, which he knew that he 
could not stand, (and to which, indeed, 
he never had the slightest pretension,) 
he transferred the whole to the Hat- 
ton blacksmith ; conceiving, no doubt, 
that the murder of a blacksmith would 


cell cooking. Cooks have ever bem 
a genus irritahUv ; authors still more 
so : Malebranche was both : a dis- 
pute arose ; the old Father, warm al- 
ready, became warmer ; culinary and 
metaphysical irritations united to dt^ 
range his liver : lie took to his bed, 
and died. Such is the common version 
of the story ; “ So the whole car of 
Denmark is abused." — ’J'hefact is, that 
the matter was hushed up, out of con- 
sideration for Berkeley, who (as Pope 
remarked) had ** every virtue under 
heaven else it was well known that 
Berkeley, feeling himself nettled by 
Ibe waspishness of the old French- 
man, squared at him ; a turn-up was 


fall more lightly on the mlus reipul^ 
liar, than that of a pedagogue. But I 
have heard this greatly disputed ; and 
it seems now generally a^ted, tliat 
one good horse-shoe is worth about 
2^ Spital sermons. 

As Leibnitz, though not murdered, 
may be said to have died, partly of the 
fear that he should be murdeii^, and 
partly of vexation that he was not,— 
Kant, on the other hand — ^who had 
no ambition in that way— had a nar- 
rower escape from a murderer titan 
any man we read of, except Des Cartes. 
So absurdly does Fortune throw about 
her favours ! The case is t<dd, I think, 
in an anonymous life of this very great 
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mafl. For health's nke^ Kant imposed 
upon himielf, at one timei t walk of 
six miles every day albnj; a highroad. 
This fact becoming known to a man 
who had his private reasons for* com* 
mittinf; murder, at the third mile- 
stone trora Kdhigsberg, he waited for 
hia intended/' who came up to time 
as duly as a mail-coach. But far an 
accident, Kant was a dead man. How- 
ever, on considerations of morality/' 
it happened that the murderer pre^r- 
red a little child, whom he saw play- 
ing in the road, to the old transcen- 
dentalist: this child he murdered; 
and thus it liapiiened that Kant esca- 
ped. Such is the German account of 
the matter ; but my opinion is — that 
the rounlerer was an amateur, who 
felt how little would be gained to the 
cause of giKNl taste by murdering an old, 
arid, and adust metaphysician ; there 
was no room for display, as the man 
could not possibly look more 1*^' . a 
mummy when dead, than he had done 
alive. 

Thus, gentlemen, I have traced the 
connexion between philosophy and our 
art, until insensildy 1 find t^ut 1 have 
wandered into our own ;.ra. This I 
shall not take any pains to character- 
ise apart from that which preceded ii, 
for, in fact, they have no «)istinct cha- 
racter. The 17 ill and iHth ccnluries, 
together v;ith so much of the IPtii as 
we have ;;ct seen, jointly compose the 
Augustan age of murder, llie finest 
work of the 17th century is, unques- 
tionably, the murder of Sir Edmond- 
bury Godfrey, which has ray entire 
approbation. At the same time, it 
must be observed, that the quantity of 
murder was not great in this century, 
at least amongst our own artists; 
which, perhaps, is attributable to the 
want of enlightened patronage. *SV«/ 
Meecenafes, wni deeriinU FlaccCj A/«- 
rofie.T. Consulting Grant's ** Obser- 
vations on tlie Bills of Mortality," 
(4th edition, Oxford, 16050 I find, 
that out of who died in I^on- 

don during one period of twenty years 
in the 17ch century, not more than 
cighty-six were murdered ; tliat is, 
about 4 three-tenths per annum. A 
small number this, gentlemen, to 
found an academy upon ; and certain- 
ly, where the quantity is so small, we 
have a right to expect that the qua- 
lity should be first-rate. Perhaps it 
yet, still I am of opinion that 


the best artist in this century was not 
equal to the best in that which fbl- 
lowed. For instance, however praise- 
worthy the case of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey may be (and nobody can be 
more sensible of its merits than 1 am,) 
still I cannot consent to place it on a 
level with tlmt of Mrs Uuscombe of 
Bristol, either as to originality of de- 
sign, or boldness and breadth of style. 
This good lady's murder took pliu» 
early in the reign of Geor|m Hi.— a 
reign which was notoriously favour- 
able to the arts generally. She lived 
in College Green, with a single maid- 
servant, neither of them having any 
pretension to the notice of history but 
what they derived from the great ar- 
tist whose workmanship 1 am record- 
ing. One fine morning, when all 
Bristol was alive and in motion, some 
suspicion arisiu,;, the neighbours for- 
ced an entrance into the house, and 
found Mrs liuscombe murdered in her 
bed-room, and the servant murdered 
on the stiirs : this was at noon ; and, 
not more than two hours before, both 
mistress and servant had been seen 
alive. To the best of my riMnvmbraiicc, 
this was in 1764; upwards of sixty 
years, thert'ibre, have now elapsed, 
and yet the artist is still undiscovered. 
The suspicions of posterity have set- 
tlwl upon two pri'icnder.s — a baker and 
a cliiinney-swLvper. Hul posUrity is 
wrong ; no unpractised artist could 
have conceived so bold an idea as that 
of a noon- day murder in the heart of 
a great city. It was no obscure baker, 
gentlemen, or anon vinous chimney- 
sweeper, be assureif, that executed 
this work. 1 know who it was. (//cre 
ihern was a general Ouzz, which at 
length broke out info open opplnusc ; 
npon which the lecturer hbuhed, and 
went on with much carneHims,) For 
Heaven’s sake, gentlemen, do not mis- 
take me ; it was not I thatdid it. I have 
not the vanity to think myself cnjual 
to any such achieveint./ ; be assured 
that you greatly overrate rny poor ta- 
lents ; Mrs lluscombe's aflair was far 
beyond my slender abilities. But 1 came 
to know who the artist was, from a 
celebrated surgeon, who assist^ at his 
dissection. This gentleman had a pri- 
vate museum in the way of his pro- 
fession, one corner of which was oc- 
cupied by a cast from a man of re- 
markably fine proportions. 

'J’hat/' said the surgeon, " is a 
east from the celebrated Lancashire 
a 
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highwayiriftD^ who concealed his pro« 
fession tor some time from his neigh- 
bours, by drawing woollen Otodiings 
over his horse's legs, and in that way 
muffling the clatter which he must else 
liave made in riding up a flagged al- 
ley that led to his stable. At the time 
of hia execution for highway robbery, 
I was studying under Cruickshunk : 
and the man’s figure was so uncom- 
monly fine, that no money or exertion 
was spared to get into possession of 
him with the least possible delay. By 
the connivance of the under-shcrifl' 
he was cut down within the legal 
time, and instantly put into a chaise 
and four ; so that, when he reached 
Cruickshunk 8, he was positively not 

dead. Mr a young student at 

that time, had the honour of giving 
him the con/} de ffrace — and finishing 
the sentence of the law." This re- 
markable anecdote, which seemed to 
imply that all the gentlemen in the 
dissecting-room were amateurs of our 
class, struck me a good deal ; and I 
was repeating it one day to a Lanca- 
shire lady, who thereupon informed 
me, that she had herself lived in the 
neighbourhood of that highwayman, 
and well remembered two circum- 
stances, which cumbined in the opi- 
nion of all his neighbours, to fix upon 
him the credit of Mrs lluBcunilHi’s 
affair. One was, the fact of his absence 
for a whole fortnight at the period of 
that murder: the other, that, vri th- 
in a very little time after, the neigh- 
bourhood of this highwayman was de- 
luged with dollars: now Mrs llus- 
corobe was known to have hoarded 
about two thousand of that coin. Be 
the artist, however, who he might, 
the affair remains a durable monu- 
ment of his genius ; for such was the 
impression of awe, and the sense of 
power left behind, by the strength of 
conception manifested in this' murder, 
that uo tenant (as I was told in 1810) 
had been found up to that time for 
Mrs Buscombe's house. 

But, whilst I thus eulogize the Hus- 
combian case, let me not be supposed 
to overlook the many other specimens 
of extraordinary merit spread over the 
face of this century. Such cases, in- 
deed, as that of Miss Bland, or of 
Captain Doilnellan, and Sir Theophi- 
luB Bonghton, shall never have any 
countenance from me. Fie on these 
defers in poison, say I : can they not 
keep to the old honest way of cutting 
Von. XXL 


throats, witliout introducing sticb abo- 
minable innovations from Italy? I 
consider all these poisoning cases, com- 
pared with the legitimate style, as no 
better than wax- work ^by the side of 
sculpture, or a litbograpnic print by 
the side of a fine Vulpato. But, 
dismissing these, there remain many 
excellent works of art in a pure style, 
such as nobody need be ashamed to 
own, as every candid connoisseur will 
admit. Candid, observe, I say ; for 
great allowances must be made in 
these cases ; no artist can ever be sure 
of carrying through his own fine pre- 
concepiion. Awkward disturbances 
will arise ; people will not submit to 
have their throats cut quietly ; they 
will run, they will kick, they will 
bite ; and, whilst the portrait painter 
often has to complain of too much tor- 

{ lor in his subject, the artist, in our 
ine, is generally embarrassed by too 
much animation. At the same time, 
however disagreeable to the artist, 
this tendency in murder to excite and 
irritate the subject, is certainly one 
of its advantages to the world in ge- 
neral, ivhicli we ought not to over- 
look, since it favours the devclopcment 
of latent talent. Jeremy Taylor no- 
tices with admiration, the extraordi- 
nary leaps which people will take un- 
der the influence of fear. There was 
a striking instance of this in the re- 
cent case of the M'Keands ; the boy 
cleared a height, such as he will never 
clear again to his dying day. Talents 
also of the most brilliant description for 
thumping, and indeed for all the gym- 
nastic exercises, have sometimes been 
developed by the panic which accom- 
panies our artists ; talents else buried 
and hid under a bushel to the posses- 
sors, as much as to their friends. ^ 1 re- 
member an interesting illustration of 
this fact, ill a case which 1 learned in 
Germany. 

Biding one day in the neighbour- 
hood of Munich, I overtook a distin- 
guished amateur of our society, whose 
name I shall conceal. This gentle- 
man informed me that, finding him- 
self wearied witli the frigid pleasures 
(so he called them) of mere amateur- 
ship, be bad quitted England for the 
continent— meaning to practise a little 
professionally. For this purpose he 
resorted to Germany, conceiving the 
police in that part of Europe to be 
more heavy and drowsy inan else- 
where. His dehni as a practitioner 
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heard but triumphant challenges of— > 
Well! will tAts do ?" " Is Aii the 
right thing?'* '' Are you satisfied at 
last ?" But, in Ihe midst of this, I 
remembci^we all grew silent on hear- 
ing the old cynical hmateur, L. S— , 
that laudator temporh acii, stumping 
alone with his wooden leg ; he enter- 
ed the room with his usual scowl, 
and, as he advance<l, he continued to 
growl and stutter the whole way— 
** Not an original idea in the whole 
piece — mere plagitarism, — ^basc plagi- 
arism from hints that 1 threw out! 
Besides, his style is as hard as Albert 
Durer, and as coarse as Fuseli.” Many 
thought that this was mere jealousy, 
.and general waspishness ; but I con- 
fess Uiat, when the first glow of en- 
thusiasm had subsided, I have found 
most judicious critics to agree that 
there was something faheito in the 
style of Thu r tell. The fact is, he was 
a member of our society, which natu- 
rally gave a friendly bias to our judg- 
ments ; and his person was universally 
familiar to the cockne^ys, which gave 
him, with the whole I..oiulon pub- 
lic, a temxiorary popularity, that his 
pretensions are not capable of support- 
ing ; for opinionum ^commenta dekt 
dicjt, naturwjudkia cofi/irmat— There 
was, however, an unfinished design of 
Thurtell's for the murder of n man 
with a pair of dumb-bells, which I ad- 
mired greatly; it was a mere outline, 
that he never completed ; but to my 
mind it seemed every way superior to 
his chief work. I remember that there 
was great regret expressed by some 
amateurs that this sketch should have 
been left in an unfinished state ; but 
there I cannot agree with them ; tor 
the fragments and first bold outlines 
of original artists have oflen a felicity 
about them which is apt to vanisli in 
the management of the details. 

The case of the ]kf ‘Kconds T consi- 
der far beyond the vaunted perform- 
ance of Thurtell,— indeed above all 
praise; and bearing that relation, in 
fact, to ^lie immortal works of M*'!!- 
liams, which the itlneid bears to the 
Iliad. 

But it is now time that I should say 
a few words about tbe principles of 
murder, not with a view to regulate 
your practice, but your judgment : aa 
to women, and tbe mob of newa- 
pi^per readers, they are pleased with 
miy thing,provided i t isbloody cnoi^li. 
But the mind of sensibility requires 
something more. First, then, ir' us 
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speak of the kind of person who is 
adapted to the purpose of the murder^ 
er ; secondly, of the place where ; 
thirdly, of tbe time when, and other 
little circumstances. 

As to the person, I suppose it is 
evi<lent that he ought to be a good 
man ; because, if he were not, he 
might himself, by possibility, be con- 
templating murder at the very time ; 
and such diamond- cut-diamond” 
tussles, though pleasant enough where 
nothing better is etirring, arc really 
not what a critic can allow himself to 
call murders. I could mention some 
people (I name no names) who have 
been murdered by other people in a 
dark lane ; and so far all seemed cor- 
rect enough ; but, on looking farther 
into tlic matter, the public nave be- 
come aware that die murdered party 
w^as himself, at the moment, planning 
to rob bis murderer, at the least, and 
possibly to murder him, if he had 
been strong enough. Whenever that 
is the case, or may be thought to be 
the case, farewell to all the genuine 
cfiecta of the art. For the final pur- 
pose of murder, considered as a fine 
art, is precisely the same as that of 
IVagedy, in Aristotle's account of it, 
via. ** to cleanse the hc:irt by means 
of pity and terror.” Now, terror there 
may be, but how can there be any 
pity for one tiger destroyed by .another 
tiger ? 

It is also evident that the person se- 
lected ought not to be a public charac- 
ter. For instance, no judicious artist 
would have attempted to murder Abra- 
ham Newlaiid. For the case was this : 
everybody read so much about Abra- 
ham Newland, and so few people ever 
saw him, that there was a fixed belief 
that he was an abstract idea. And I 
remember that once, when I happened 
to mention that 1 had dined at a cof- 
fcc-housc in company with Abraham 
Newland, everybody looked scornfully 
at me, as though [ had pretended to 
have played at billiards with Prester 
John, or' to have had an afiair of ho- 
nour witli the Pope. And, by the 
way, the Pope would be a verv impro- 
per person to murder : for be has such 
A virtual ubiquity as the Father of 
Christendom, and, like tbe cuckoo, ia 
so often heard but never seen, that 1 
suspect most people regard htm aho an 
an abstract idea. Where, inde^, a 
public character is in the habit of 
giving dinners, with every delicacy 
of the season,” the case ia very diifi^r- 
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ent : ererj person is satisfied that he 
is po abstract idea ; and^ therefore^ 
there can be no impropriety in mur- 
derinp; him ; only that his murder will 
fall into the class of assassinations, 
which I have not yet treated. 

Thirdly^ The subject chosen ought 
to be in good health ; for it is abso- 
lutely barbarous to murder a sick per- 
son, who is usually quite unable to 
bear it. On this principle, no Cockney 
ought to be chosen who is above twen- 
ty-five, for after that a^che issure to be 
dyspeptic. Oral least, ifainan willhunt 
in that warren, he ought to murder 
a couple at one time ; if the Cockneys 
chosen should be tailors, he will of 
course think it his duty, on the old es- 
tablished equation, to murder eighteen 
—And, here, in this attention to the 
comfort of sick people, you will ob- 
serve the usual cfTect of a fine art to 
soften and refine the feelings. The 
world in general, gentlemen, arc very 
bloody-minded ; and all they want in 
a murder is a copious enusion of 
blood ; gaudy display in this point is 
enough for //uv/t. But the enlightened 
connoiseur is more refined in his taste ; 
and from our art, as from all the 
other liberal arts when thoroughly iiil- 
tivated, the result is — to improve and 
to humanize the heart ; so true is it, 
that — 

■ ■■■** liigenuus (liciicisse fldeliter artes, 
Etnoliit mores, nec siiiit esse feros.*’ 

A philosophic friend, well-known 
for his philanthropy and general be- 
nignity, suggests that the subjt cl cho- 
sen ought also to have a lamily of 
young chddren wholly dependent on 
his exertions, by way of deepening the 
pathos. And, undoubtedly, this i^ a 
judicious caution. Yet 1 would not 
insist too keenly on this condition. 
Severe good taste unquestionably de- 
mands it ; but still, where the man 
was otherwise unobjectionable in |K>int 
of morals and health, I would not look 
with too curious a jealousy to a re- 
striction which might have the efiect 
of narrowing the artist's sphere. 

So much for the person. As to the 
time, the place, and the tools, I have 
many things to say, which at present 1 
have no room for. The good sense of 
the practitioner has usually directed 
him to night and {irivacy. Yet there 
have not been wanting cases where this 
rule was departed from with excellent 
effiict. In re^ct to time, Mrs Kus- 
combe*B case is a beautiful exception, 
whidh I have already noticed ; and in 


respect both to time and plaoe^ there 
is a fine exception in the Annda of 
Edinburgh, (year 190&\ familiar to 
every child in Edinburgn, but which 
has unaccountably been delrauded of 
ite due portion of fame amongst Eng- 
lish amateurs. The case I mean is 
that of a porter to one of the Banks, 
who was murdered whilst carrying a 
bag of money, in broad daylight, on 
turning out of the High Street, one of 
the most public streets in Europe, 
and the murderer is to this hour un- 
discovered. 

Sed fugit intcrea. fugit irreparabile tempus. 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 

And now, gentlemen, in conclusion, 
let me again solemnly disclaim all 
pretensions on my own part to the 
character of a professional man. 1 
never attempted any murder in my 
life, except in the year 1801, upon the 
body of a tom-cat ; and ifiat turned 
out difierently from m v intention. My 
purposes I own, was downright mur- 
der. Semper ego auditor tantum ?' 
said I, nunquanme reponam ?" And 
1 went down stairs in search of Tom 
at one o'clock on a dark night, with the 
**animu$," and nodoubt with the fiend- 
ish looks, of a murderer. But when I 
found him, he was in the act of plun- 
dering the pantry of bread and other 
things. Now this gave a new turn 
to the afiair ; for the time being one 
of general scarcity, when even Chris- 
tians were reduced to tile use of pota- 
to-bread, rice-bread, and all sorts of 
things, it was downright treason in a 
tom-cat to be wasting good wheatcu- 
bnad in the way he was doing. It 
iubtaiilly became a patriotic duty to 
put him to death ; and as I raised aloft 
and shook the glittering sticl, I fan- 
cied myself rising like Brutus, efial- 
gcut from a crowd of patriots, and, as 
1 stabbed him, I 

“ Ciilled aloiiil on TaUy*9 name. 
And bade tbe father of bis country hail !** 

Since then, what wandering thoughts 
I may have had of attempting the life 
of an ancient owe, of a superannuated 
hen, and such '' small deer,*' are lodt- 
ed up in the secrets of my own breast ; 
but fur the higher deparunenta of the 
art, I confess myself to be utterly un- 
fit. My ambition does not rise so high. 
No, gentlemen, in the words of Ho- 
race, 

** - fungar vice cods, acutum 

Reddere quo? ferrum valet^ exsors ipsa 

iccandi." 
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That among other supposed causes 
of interruption iii the regular course 
of our Hone Gcrmanica*,” it may 
have been suggested by some readers 
that the field has been already reaped^ 
and the stores exhausted^ seems hardly 
possible ; but if any one should have 
drawn this conclusion, we beg to state, 
for the party’s better information^ 
that, although we did coratnence the 
harvest some time ago, yet it was 
commenced only, and wt ore not 
quite clear that, even at tlrs date, 
it can be considered as having fairly 
set in. Still, there are other mistakes 
which may nutiirally enough have oc- 
curred. Many of our readers may 
have supposed, that German plays 
and novels are all very wild and irre- 
gular ; for it is true, no doubt, the 
plots of those which we hapiH'Ticd to 
choose formerly, often were so ; but 
instead of the field being exclusively 
occupied by such romantic produc- 
tions, the stock of historical plays (to 
which the blame of overs trained sell* 
timent or inflited expression by no 
means applies) is also uoundlcss. One 
fldiglit objection to these is, (liat, in 
order to appreciate them thoroughly, 
or to be aware how much the au- 
thor has supplied of his own inven- 
tion, we must refer to the best an- 
nals of the period, a preciution not 
always convenient ; but however this 
may be, they arc in some ri'spects 
models worthy of imitation ; for, take 
any important district of Germany, 
equal in extent to (rreat Britain, and 
it might be demoiistrarc<l, that, on 
its historical annals or traditions, a far 
greater number of imaginative com- 
positions have bi‘en founded, than 
{mutaiis mvtandrs) we cun boast of 
in our Island. 

It has been said somewhere in 
Blackwood, that the capacity of in- 
venting and arranging a good )ilot fur 
an effective play or novel, is almost 
Ihe rarest attribute of literary genius ; 
Ifnd, with certain modifications, the 
:!'^s|MBertion is perfectly just. In union 
A^ith feding, enthusiasm, and imagi- 
^iteadon,ilibia faculty has always bwn 
Ki ' " I 


of rare occurrence, and for a reason 
which is quite obvious To lay the 
ground-plan for a work of fiction, or 
even to search into real events, with 
which fiction may be interwoven, re- 
quires a cool, cautious, artificial, 
mood of mind, akin to that of the 
mathematician or algebraist ; while, 
in the poetic treatment of the plot once 
determined, qualities and energies the 
most opfiosite are iiidispensahlc. In 
no language ran so many productions 
be found, ( vincing the existence of 
these attributes in the same individual, 
as in German ; but the author now* 
under review, though an excellent 
poet, has produced but few dnunas — 
a circumstance to he regretted, as in 
the management of that now before 
UR, he has evinced very coiisidcrahle 
ability ; and it is perhaps owing to 
the ft rvoiir of the pocaic teiiiperainent, 
and his impatience of the cool calcu- 
lating mood requisite for the contri- 
vance of a plot, that his achievements 
in this way have l>eeii an limited. 

The scene of the preseiil tragedy is 
laid at Aix la Chapelle, in the year 
lO'iO. After two very good prtliiiii- 
nary scenes, we are introduced to the 
Coronation of Princt* Iltnry, a hoy 
twelve years of age, only son of the 
£tiq>c.ror Conrad, w ho confers on this 
youtli the title of King of the (iit- 
inaijs- The Kinpirov h;i'« iinjrricd 
Gi.selu, the widowed duchess of .Sita- 
bia, who had by her former inartiagc 
two soTKs, Ernest and Hermann, of 
whom the former, conceiving himself 
to he the rightful htir to the Duke- 
dom of Burgundy, revolted againist 
his Btep-fatbcr, the Einprror, and, in 
consequence, has liecii confined tliree 
years a prisoner in the fortress of 
Ciitb(.Ti.stL‘in. At the request of his 
mother, the Empress, he is now set 
at liberty ; and, at the solemnity of 
his half-brother’s coronation, an offer 
is made to him that he shall Im? re- 
stored to his rights and territories in 
Suabia, on condition that he will, in 
the first placx;, swear to forego all pui- 
poBCfi of revenge against such ot his 
own vassals as had rciubcd to support 
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him in his plans of insurrection ; se- 
condly, that he will break off all ac- 
qiiaintanceand intercoursewitli Count 
Werner of Kieburg, who had been 
from earliest youth his companion 
and intimate friend. Nor is this 
enough : it is demanded of liim, that 
if Count Werner is ever found within 
the Suabian territories, the Duke 
must arrest his friend, and send him 
priaoniT to the Emperor.— Fired with 
the utmost indignation, he refuses to 
take any such oath, and the Empress 
(iisela having been compelled to swear 
that she will not intercede for him, 
he is therefore deprived for ever of his 
iriheritana', and denounced as a rebel 
and an outlaw. 

It will be obvious to our readers, 
that the prevailing sentiment in this 
play is that of inflexible constancy in 
friendship ; and of this principle we 
srarc(dy know, in the whole range of 
literature, a more spirited and inte- 
resting illustiution. The language, 
however, is siinjile and unadorned, 
perliajis to a fault ; though this re- 
mark ap])lies chiefly to the earlier 
scenes, 'i'he following extract is from 
the third of the first act, where Duke 
Ernest addresses the Emperor Con- 
rad ; 

Ernest* When at Clm 
Tlie I’iii'liaTneiit had met, I came not 
thither 

A supplicant for favour. No— Surround- 
ed 

l^y mine own vassals, trusting in their 
strenglh 

And firm uttaeliinent, 1 resolved to prove 
iVIy claim to Burgundy by fori’c of arms. 
Then did Count Anselm and Count Fre- 
derick 

Step foi th, and sternly said, they were 
not bound 

To serve me, in defiance ol their King, 
The high protector of their liberties. 
With those twain did my troops at once 
uecord— 

Even in one moment 1 was left forsa- 
ken, 

Threw down my sword, disgracefully 
surrender’d, 

And thence was led to Giebsteiii pri- 
soner. 

Even in that hour, when all tlie rest 
proved false, 

Not to the guide and guardian of my 
youtli ; 

Count Werner did remain mine only 

FRIEND !— 

He fled to Kiebnrg thence,— his ancient 
castle. 


And there, for three monthe, be was 
held beleaguer’d, 

Imperial sire, by your puissant troops; 
Till when, at last, they forced the ga(es» 
'twos but 

By stratagem he could escape with life,— 
Thereafter, wandering through the world 
an outlaw.— 

Should I, then, basely injure and re- 
nounce 

Hie man who thus in dark disastrous days 
My broken fortune shared, and suffers 
still 

For my sake ? No, you must not ask me 
this. 

Com. Prince, thou'rt deceived, if thou 
believ’st that Werner 
For % sake acted thus. Thou wert, os 
ever. 

The tool and implement of his designs. 
Deep-laid and dangerous. 

A'm. Truly I do know 
There dwells in him a lofty ardent spirit ; 
Yet not the less, his aims are pure and 
noble ; 

What he has done for me, and I for him, 
Betwixt us weaves a bond oi endless 
triendsliip. 

Cotu 'I'he more thou speak’st thus fer- 
vently, the more 

’Tis plain how this man in his villainous 
toils 

Holds thee entangled ; and we stead- 
fastly 

Refuse thy dukedom to restore, if thou 
Swear’ St not as we enjoin. 

/>«. Fidelity 

And honour, it is said, are ever deem'd 
The badge and touchstone of our Ger- 
man heroes, 

And 1 believe it still, despite of all 
That 1 have borne and suffer'd. Sire, 
meihinks 

I shall not be reproved, if 1 remind you 
Of that ivbicb lately cimiiced, when Othel- 
rich, 

Bohemia's Duke, in hopes to win your 
favour. 

Did offer to betray the Polish prince. 
Who fled to him for succour. You re- 
pulsed 

With just disdain that offer ; nnd sliould 

A German prince,— a ste])-8on of the 
King, 

Comnuc even baser crimes than those 
which moved 

Your scorn and indignation in a foe 
And stranger ? — No, it cannot bo I 

Cbu. This much, 

1 shall not fail to ask and to enforce. 

A son may not in friciidsliip’s bonds 
unite 

With one proscribed, his fatlior’s ene- 
my 
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demand 

If but what duty proaapta. and most un« 
justly 

Thou namest it treadieiy. 

JEht. Name it what you will, 

*TiB not good faith, nor gratitude, nor 
friendsb^,— 

Nor aught that can inspire a noUe heart. 

Con. Yet once more answer, -^wilt 
thou swear an oath,— 

Even that wliicli we had franked ?-»Re- 
ply not rashly. 

The question is not now of rank aionc, 
Or wealth and freedom. Recollect the 
doom; 

Outlawry and the Church's malediction. 
That hover'd o'er thy head at Ulm, may 
yet 

Descend and crush thee ! 

Giada. On my son have mercy! 

Con, (To Gis.) Must 1 so soou admo- 
nish thee ? Are then 
Thy vows forgotten ? 

ITarmnn,* l^iiice, my duty now 
Commands me to unfold the Cuvi&CH's 
sentence. 

In former yean, when disobediently,-— 
Ungratefully, against your king and lather 
You wielded rebel arms, not sparing 
even 

Her consecrated property,— (for shrines 
Of martyrs, and tlie blessed sanctuaries 
Of peaceful convents were by you pro- 
faned),— 

Then was our arm uplifted, and withheld 
hytAis alone, th* imperiai intercession,— 
Which, once removed, leaves thee all 
desolate ; 

The blow w'iJI now be struck. Take 
from the Church 
This lost maternal warning. 

Git. Is it tfna 
A mother warns ? 

Con. Thou art instructed, prince ; 

With caution answer, wilt thou swear? 

Em. 'Tis true, 

The dungeon air, 4bat I so long have 
breathed. 

Slacken’d at bst mine energies ; I 
wax'd 

Untimely old ; but yet am not so fall'n, 
So nervelesi^ that 1 should betray the 
mau, 

Who still to me was faithful ! 

Con. 'Til enough. 

My duties as a father ore fuJfili*d. 

Nor shall the younger brother suffer now 
For crimes that by the elder were com- 
mitted. 


iteh. 

Tbe Suabian dukedom Um bf f^ht to 
Hermann, 

And henceforth be commands in Italy. 
With pure hands 1 uplift the sword, and 
thus, 

In virtue of mine office, and the judg- 
ment 

Of her assembled princes, I declare 
The man before us placed, once Suabia's 
duke, 

An outlaw and a public enemy 1 
His feudal rights and lands 1 do recall,- 
Assign his heritage to the next of kin ;— 
Dismissing him with life alone, 1 give 
His flesh a prey unto the bears and 
wolves,— 

To birds in air, to fishes in the water. 

( To Ernest) I send thee hence, to choose 
tliy path from out 

The four roads of the world ; but never 
more 

Claim'st thou protection from my king- 
dom's laws ; 

And even as now, this gauntlet, which I 
cast 

Amid the motley crowd, sholt thou be 
scorn'd 

And trod upon. 

To this follows a long formal ex- 
communication pronounced by War- 
man, Biahop of Constance, which wc 
think it needless to extract ; and in 
answer to which, Ernest exclaims 

Thus doubly outlaw'd and prosoriliod 1 

fly. 

With curses loadcn, and by Deatli pur- 
sued,— 

Yet not tbe less to Werner are pre- 
served 

My friendship's vows unbroken ! 

This concludes the first act, and the 
second opens with a soliloquy of Duke 
Ernest, now in a humble dress, wan- 
dering in the forest near BascL By 
chance he has an interview here with 
Odo Count of Champagne, and Hugo 
Count of Egisheira. The former, 
being a relation of our hero and a 
joint daimaiit for the Dukedom of 
Burgundy, is exceedingly incensed at 
the conduct of Ernest, in having, on 
account of his regard for W^cmer, lost 
tbe opportunity of restoration to his 
rights and estates. He treats him 
with contumely, therefore, and retires 
in wratli. Mancni our hero and 
Hugo von Egislieim, to whose beau- 
tiful daughter, Edelgarde, the former 


* Bishop of Constance. 
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bed once paid hk adJreitM ; and now 
the following dialogue takes place be- 
twixt them 

Eriu Tlioii fefl'st compassion itni. 
Nor shall 1 hence depart» quite uncon- 
aoled. 

But look not round thus anxiously. In 
sooth, 

No one is here to mark tliat thou hast 
spoken 

With Suabiu*s outlaw'd duke ; and 1 shall 
stand « 

llms reverently apart,— to leeward too, 
Nor let my ffannents briiHli on thine. 

Hugo. If 'iwerc 
But possible to aid thee ! 

Ern, Hear me then !— 

If thou Jiast not for»*otteii days of yore. 
Then wilt thou call to mind that Sua- 
Ilia’s prince 

Krcwliiie did woo the beauteous £del- 
garde. 

Your daughter, venerable sir,— but now, 
1 come not hither to renew that suit, 

For truly I should prove a sorry bride* 
groom.— 

No train of noble vassals would attend 
me ; 

No trumpets from tlie church*tower 
sound ; no peal 

Of mirililiil bells would hail our festival. 
At sight of me all men would cross iheni- 
seKes; 

And if with her 1 drew near to the altar, 
The clioral songs and organ would be 
mute ; 

The priest would threateningly uplift his 
hand, 

To curse instead of blessing us. Too 
well 

I know, that Kdelgarde for me is lost ! 
Nor have I merited your sanction, father; 
On your domains three strongholds 1 did 
plunder. 

Because you took the Kmperor*s part 
against me. 

Yet, this much would 1 beg of you in 
pity 

Tell me, if e’er your daughter, when the 
news 

Of my fate hither came,— 1 would not 
ask 

If the has wept— no, but if transiently. 
Even like a mirror breathed upon, her 
eyes 

Have been suffused; nor if she sigh’d 
indeed, 

But if her bosom haply chanced to heave. 
As when one struggles with an evil 
dream ? 

i/ugo. Of tears and sighs I wot not, 
but this much 

1 know,— that she became more grave 
and saint-like. 

VoL. XXI. 


Benevolent and kind she had hook 
But now the houseless poor abiorb’d 
her cares.— 

As pious widows wont, so Edelgarde, 
(The virgin widow) then did eveiy day 
Disiribiite alms, and visited the sick, 
Assisting pilgrims too, and prisoners. 
Enu Hah— prisoners !— 

Hugo. Till when the news arrived 
That thou wert mode an outlaw and ac- 
cursed. 

Next day at earliest dawn the did en- 
treat,^ 

That 1 would guide her to Ottilien- 
berg — 

Thou kiiow’st that convent, built on a 
high cliff. 

Commanding the far prospect o’er Al- 
sace; 

And there arrived, (for I did grant her 
prayer) 

Alighted from her palfrey, she had laid 
Her hand upon the gate. ** Truly," she 
said, 

This convent has a lovely site mark, 
father, 

How wide and varied is the view,— how 
rich 

With towns and castles, rivers, fields, and 
woods,— 

All pomp and bravery of this beauteous 
earth, 

So pleasantly and flatteringly display’d. 
That whosoe’er bad not yet lost all 
sense 

Of temporal joys and every gleam of 
hope, 

Would, from the threshold turning, here 
exclaim- 

* No— ^iicb a ravishing world 1 cannot 
leave !’ ’’ 

With these words did she resolutely en- 
ter. 

And, lo! there flows within that con- 
vent’s walls 

A consecrated fountain, far renown’d 
For cures miraculous of the blind. Slie 
bath’d 

Her eyelids* silken fringes— May this 
balm," 

She said, ** prepare my sight to meet the 
gleams 

Of light Eternal, for mine eyes are dim. 
And this world is to me lor ever dark- 
en’d." 

So, to all earthly things, she bade fare- 
well. [Esit. 

Wem. (alone) And tbott too, golden star 
of Love, art set. 

That shone so brightly on my youthful 
path. 

And comfort pour'd even tlirough my 
prison bars ! 

In Edelgaida’s arms I might have yet 
9 £ 
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Recover’d hope and courage 5 for Aer 
8 ake» 

New tanks, and border far, 1 had enooun- 
ter’d ; 

I knew no persecutions, want nor pain. 
That blest with her 1 could not have en- 
dured. 

Her smiles illumed the prisoner's dreary 
cell,— 

And still unto the piljp'im, wearied, lorn. 
She might have held the cup of life,— but 
noir, 

lily thorny path henceforth, in solitude,— 
In darkness and despair 1 mdst pur.«ue ! 

He is about to retire, when a man, 
disguised as a private soldier, enters, 
and commands him to halt. This 
proves to be his friend Wemcr. 

Ern, Avaunt, 1 sny, — '.lold back ! 

1 know thee well,— thou art a hired os> 
sasbin, 

And long hast followed me ; but bare a 
care,— 

This miserable life shall not yet fall 
A prey to murderers. 

Wertu '^thrytmn^ back fus viantlc*) Strike 
then, if thou wilt. 

Era. My Wernor— oh, my Werner^ 

ircm* Thine indeed, 

Even to my last breath, and last pulse of 
life. 

Ern* Now am 1 rescued— Heaven 
will yet afisist me. 

ircnt. Thou changeless friend — thou 
noble heart ! 

Em. I pray thee— 

/IVm. How iniieh for my sake hast 
thou done and sutfer’d— 

And how can I repay thee ’ 

Em. *Twbs long since 
Beforehand paid. 

Hern. Nay, nothing Iiave 1 done ; 
Thou art the only faithful friend. 

Era. Metbiiika 

'Twerc good to rest here, for I feel out- 
worn, 

And this old oak affords a pleasant shade. 
Almost it seems as if 1 were again 
Tlie Duke of Sualia, and we twain had 
rode 

A-huiiting through the forest with our 
falcons, 

Dismounting here at noonday for refresh- 
ment. 

Hut, Werner, say how hast thou lived, 
and where ? 

/rt-m. From France I came, where I 
have mark’d of late 

&||y^riRces by their king arc tamed, 
whither 

lidiaiieed a private soldier brought the 
news 

That tliou wert freed from thine impri- 
son fluent. 


But oinoe had been by church and state 
denouiieed 

A rebel and a public enemy, 

For this cause only, that we atill were 
friends. 

1 took the soldier's arms and ragged 
mantle. 

Set out ill chase of thee, my noble game. 
And thus have found thee. 

Era, Werner, now thou see'st 
My spirit is weigh’d dow'n, rny strength 
declined ; 

Yet the samd malison which crush’d me so 
I>otli rest on thee. How then hast tliou 
retain’d 

Thine eyes* bright lustre, and thy noble 
mien ? 

IfWn. 'Tis said the corn in springtide 
prospers best 

In tlmiidcrsturms ; have mine energies 
Beneath oppression risen. 

Era. Rather, methinks, 

Thy constancy hath done this. 

IVtrn. If that Mi llie 

Call give us health and strength, thou, 
Fif nest, too. 

Like any rose bhould’st bloom. But there 
has been 

One recollection ever in my mind— 

'i’he memory of that coroimtion-day. 
When firbt, in ull her beauty, to my sight 
Appear'd the genius of our futlier.land. 

In female form, the seraph Liberty— 
And this preserved my courage yet un- 
broken. 

This image, like a sacred relic, still 
1 bore wlitTc’er 1 went j — and here, be- 
neath 

This venerable oak, wliuse boughs ore 
green. 

Fit emblem of undying constancy. 

Be mine to draw the veil from those 
bright \i'*ioiis, 

That like a hun-gleam now may penetrate 
The night of our daik thoughts. 

In a sfieech of more than a hunilretl 
lines, WcriiiT tluii gives a description 
of his own fec1ni;'h during the Coro- 
nation of the Enii^eror Conrad, at the 
beautiful city of Maycuce, including 
various events which happened at that 
time on the Rhine. It is spirited, but 
too long for quotation. Besides, the 
poet copiiH here that which is set 
down, nearly in the same terms, in 
Senator Voght’s History of the libine ; 
whereas the fortunes of Duke Emeat 
of Suabia, and Werner of Kieburg, 
are barely touched on in the chronicle 
as a mere episode ; indeed the charae^ 
trr of the latter is an invention of 
tl hlaiid. Ernest replies 
Irotii «^uch events 
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An enei^ic soul gains deep impressioniv. 
But while you brooded oit these lofty 
themes^ 

For me, the first smiles of a beauteous 
maiden 

Unlock'd Love's paradise. I was even 
then 

Mine iinrle's ward, a cureless youth, to 
whom 

The aflTairs of state or cIiiiitIi were all 
unknown. 

But rapidly a change drew on, and broke 
That blisbfiit culm. 

U^erfh I shall not e'er forget, 

How with Count Welf and other Suabian 
knights 

1 had rode out, and from the river's bank 
Beheld you sailing down the iiliiiie. Vuii 
stood, 

In festal rohes attired, on the trim deck 
Of H gity- Pointed yucfit, and by your side, 
Count Hugo and the beauteous Kdel- 
garde. 

A minstrel lean'd upon the vessel's side, 
W'liu htruck the liurp and sung, while the 
still water 

Reflected all the group. 

iiV/t. 'J'liose were bright days, 

Now gone for ever downnlhe stream of 
Tune. 

And my hopes, too, that were 
so bold and soaring— 

They are no more ; they Jive but in re> 
membrance. 

The mail whom we had chosen for our 
king, 

Who then so humbly did incline liis head, 
Hus raised it since, and doth di^Mre no 
less 

Than fMiwer unlimited and undivided, 
With fix'd suect'ssion in Ins lineage. 
Tiiose who did lift him up lie tiod upon , 
Ilia brotlier Conrad, whom he then em- 
braced. 

Was driven to take up arms for his own 
safety ; 

The grey-hair'd Welf is exiled from the 
kingdom. 

But thou, niy prince, even from his first 
beginning. 

How lias he persecuted, robb'd, oppress'd 
thee ! 

By my allegiance-ORlh J urn thy vassal ; 
The sacred bond of Irieridsbip doth unite 
us; 

Yet were it not so, 1 hod joined tliy ban- 
ners, 

And drawn my sword for thee, but to ob- 
tain 

The chance of trampling on this tyrant’s 
head. 

JErri, Each morlal is aware of liis worst 
foe, 


And therefore dotli the Emperor enter- 
tain 

More hatred of Count Werner then of me. 

Wtriu 'Twas 1 that raised this hatred ; 
and, alas ! 

Unhappy prince, tliou hast been made 
the victim. 

With buoyant spirit slili 1 breast the 
waves : 

The fervour kindled once has never died. 
And this upholds me. But my friend has 
been 

A lover, and has sigh'd for bousehoki 
peace, 

Though now for evermore from peace de- 
barr'd ; . 

And all the guerdon of his constancy 
Is but, tlmt here be stands forlorn and 
hopeless, 

While 1 look on, as if in scorn and mock- 
ery; 

Or am at best the last and only vassal 
To name thee Duke, and kneeling thus, 
{hr kneels ) to swear 
Eternal fealty in my prince's service. 

£rn* (raising him,) From thee, indeed, 
should 1 receive this homage ? 

Wern. Oh, truly, never in thy ducal 
splendour 

Didst thou appear so elevate, so wortliy 
Of lioinage and respect, as when thus 
fallen— 

By Ihiiic owiii choice an exile and an out- 
law I 

But no— thou art not, const not be for- 
gotten 

In Suuhia— where an honest people once, 
AViili loving hearts, tliy father served and 
theo ; 

Where many a brave man dwells, in hut 
or cattle. 

Who fuiiglit beneath your banners. Thi- 
ther, thou. 

Let 11 '' inarcli on undaunted. The Black 
Forest 

Will kindly shelter us, and there, even 
now, 

Thine infiiience ennnot all be lost. 

Ern. Load on ! 

And there, if all should scorn me, thou 
no less 

Art faithful ever. 

/rer/i. Mark this gauntlet, prince, 

[7>/\ri«/ig if fiiim his dottblee. 

1 1 is the same, tliat Conrad 'mid the crowd 
At Aix-la-Chapelle cast away, to be 
Despised and trod upon. That wander- 
ing soldier 

Who came to roe in France, revefissd the 
doom, 

And henceforth I have worn it next my 
heart* [Eaeioi/. 

Ill the third act, wc return to Aix- 
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la-Chapellej where there are confer- 
eiicee held between the Einpreu Gi- 
Bela and Hugo von EgiBheinij on the 
affaire of Burgundy, also between the 
Emperor and Count Mangoldj on the 
recent events in Suabia, where the 
outlawed duke and his friend Werner 
have collected a small band in the 
Black Forest Count Mtingedd, al- 
though a near relation of Ernest, is 
appointed to command the troops that 
are sent to quell tliis insurrection. On 
rtiis succeeds an effective dialogue be- 
tween the Empress and Count Adalbert 
of Carinthia, an old man, now^ in a 
pilgrim's garb, who had the misfor- 
tune, many years ago, to kill, acci- 
dentally, the Duke, her late husband, 
at a stag-hunt. The Duke died in the 
arms of his unint<'ntional destroyer — 
forgave him kindly, and charged him 
with his dying address to Gisedu. re- 
questing that, for his sake, and that 
of his children, she would continue to 
wear her widow's veil, and never for- 
get him which mournful embassy 
was duly rendered. Aftir that tragi- 
cal adventure, Adalbert had wandered 
restless through the world, having 
first placed his only son in a mona- 
stery, to be educated as a monk : but 
was evermore hauntcil by the spectral 
form of his unfortunate victim ; and 
though he has gone a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, practising all auste- 
rities, still the same impression lasts 
unconqutTably. He tin refort ic- 
roaches the Knipress fur disregard of 
er husband's dying words, and is 
persuaded, that because the injunc- 
tions therein contained have not been 
fulfilled, he is there fttre tormented by 
the reproaches of hi< own conscience, 
and by that fearful aprarition. We 
shall transciibe the end of this dia- 
logue. 

Mean'st tho'i liy fluch wonts 
To take niy life, as thou djd'st take my 
husband’s? 

Jdal 1 come to warn thee — since the 
Emp'ror Henry 

In vain admonish’d, that a marriiigc-bond, 
L'nsaiiction'd by the church, idiouJd bo 
dissolved, 

(For Conrad ivas tby kinsman, nay, 
coiusin,) 

In Archbishop half refused to 

The crown upon thy head j and, Ihere- 
' ‘*fore, now, 

fceaaie not as a courtier to the palace, 

To pay the wooded tax ol flattery; 


No— rather with tfij hiiBbaiid*! dying 
breath, 

In me revived, to warn thee atill t* ab- 
jure 

This hateful union. Be to him once more 
A moiiriiiiig widow, and his cIiildrei»'B 
mother. 

f7i>. Thou break’at all sacred barriers 
clittt protect 

A feeble woman’s rights; thou aim’st 
at me 

lleproaclies such as woman ne'er sus- 
tain’d, 

And wounds that even the lioness would 
teel. 

If 1 have been irresolute— imprudent. 
Affection yet lives changeless in my heart 
If 1 did swear rash oatlisfor this already 
I have done pcimnce eviMi a hundred fold ; 
And if I laid aside the widow’s veil, 

I wear the imperial coronet unstam’d. 
Fur as our German realms extend, my 
name 

Is blest and honour’d ; churches have I 
rear'd 

And ho'^pituN ; the poor and aged too 
Are fed from mine exchequer; let the 
king 

Wield the stern sword of justice— 1 no 
less 

Cun rule, though with the peaceful olivi^ 
branch. 

With him 1 intercede, and mediate 
For mine own chiidren and for all the 
nation. 

But thou, who hither eoniest a stern 
avenger, 

Rending each iiatural tie within my 
breast. 

And stnv’st to pluck the crown from off 
my head, 

What hast thtm done that gave thee rights 
like these ? 

.Speak then — the hard rocks, kneeling, 
thou hast worn— 

Wander’d thou hast in foreign lands, and 
hpeiit 

In u-'CirsH toil irrn m lUc tiinc ; 

Thine own llehli thou liast scourged, 
though he that feil 

By thy unlucky hand did quite forgive 
tlice; 

Thy works are dead, and all thine acts 
unfruitful ! 

But here, when travelling through our 
native land, 

Thou see.*>t the castles gleaming on their 
heights. 

And chainjdons arm’d careering through 
the valleys, 

And hc'ur«-t the wTlI-kiiown sounds of 
hound and hum 
Peal through the woods — 

MnL Wake not that echo now * 
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Otr. And lee'Bt the Are bum dieertlj 

on the hearth, 

And laughing children play before the 
door-— 

Art not ashamed even of thyself, who 
mov'bt 

So lifeless through the walks of life) 
Wert tbo'i 

Not born and bred to armo— a Christian 
knight ? 

Own'st thou not yet a forest and a castle ? 
Hast not a home, and there an only child. 
Whom thou so unpaterrmlly desertedst? 
Or if to thee life's joys are wither'd now, 
Know'st thou no more of duty and of 
deeds ? 

Is innocence no more oppress'd ? Or lives 
No friend unfortunate, whom thou could'st 
buceoiir ? 

Lives not the Duke, thy victim *8 wretch- 
ed sun, 

A wanderer on the earth, a houseless 
outlaw ? 

Oil, were it not that vows now seal my 
lips, 

And 111 ) mine energies of love control, 

1 would contend with thee, tlioii gloomy 
spirit ' 

Kven the sunbeams melt the frozen 
earth, 

And draw* from thence the young and 
verdant leaves, 

I would B‘'SaiI fhy cold and frozen henrt. 
Till I had broke the spell of supersti- 
tion — 

7'ht'n ^liould'st thou be a man ! [Kjcit. 

jiilfJ (i/Ao^r.) Am I tiHiislorm'd ? 

Or what has liappeii'd here ? By magic 
wand 

lliive 1 been struck, or dipp'd in mystic 
waters ? 

All that 1 sought in vain from Jordan's 
flood, 

The IMoiiiit of Olives, or the Sepulchre, 
This W'oinun hath elTected* True indeed, 
Heuiim cun work niinicles in every land. 
1 led now freed from mine enormous 
guilt,— 

Tiie beaming gates of grace cncc more 
are open. 

And he, who lately did despair, beholds 
A level path helorc him. I have WTiing 
My hands in pray'r, yet blood still cleaved 
to them— 

llien let these arms be raised to aid the 
son. 

Whom they did rob of bis protecting 
parent ! 

If 1 am srourged, so be it for his sake ; 
The blood 1 shed for him shall wash me 
pure ; 

My soul, in his cause, parted from this life 
May haply reach to lleaven-^nd mine 
own race, 


That I had deem'd aemneed^ riMl pm- 
peryet. 

Even to remotest timea* Tlianke to thie 
woman ! [Exit* 

The fourth act brings ua to the Black 
Forest, where Werner is watching and 
supporting his frictid Duke Ernest, 
who lies asleep. The opening speech 
of the former is good, but we have not 
room for it. Meanwhile Adalbert of 
Carinthia enters, still in his pilgrim's 
dress, and there ensues the following 
dialogue : — 

AdaL Hah ! there he rests * 

How close is now his likeness to the 
Duke, 

When lie lay dying in mine arms !— 

I/Vra. Good pilgrim, 

Trend softly, do not wake my friend. 

AdtU, Leave me 

The task of watching by him as he sleeps. 
1 have an ancient privilege to support 
The Dukes of Suabiu in mine arms. 

li'ern. Srrnnge man ! 

When thus I read mure deeply in thy 
feuturcfc, 

Methifiks thou'rt Adalbert von Falken- 
stiun. 

Adal, And when thou part'st the dark 
locks Irom thy forehead, 

I deem thou'it Werner of the race of 
Kieburg. 

WVrn. What wilt thou here? 

Afiitl, 1 dime to seek the Duke. 

l/Vr/f. Know'st that he is proscribed, 
end an outlaw ? 

Adal. Whoe’er has wander’d through 
the world overwhelm'd 
W'ith self-reproach like mine, he will not 
dread 

The malison of church or state. More- 
over, 

I'hs only means was left to avert my fiite,— 
1 give unto the Duke uiine ancient castle ; 
Thou see'st it Iruwniiig yonder from the 
cliffs. 

If Nay, speak not so ; already have 
1 knock'd there. 

The ciistclluii did sternly thence repulse 
us. 

AdiiL To him I gave our eagle's nest 
in cliarire, 

The stronghold of mine honour'd ances* 
tors, 

Nor will he entrance yield, save to hie 
roaster. 

J',r 9 u {nwikinff.) Who is that man? 

Went. My prince, be glad of liea]% 
And comrades rouse yourselves for en- 
terprise. 

For this day we have gain’d a vantage 
ground. 

Till now, in soothi we roam'd about like 
wolves, 
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Or wandffM like the f ultures of the sir, 
Who dare not «etUe on a human joof, 
Tlie caves or tangled woods our onlf 
shelter. 

Dot tills man offers us a friendly refuge, 
And to his martial fortress makes us 
welcome. 

t)nee more we are at home in Suabia. 

Em, Who art thou, pilgrim, who, thy- 
self a wanderer. 

Dost offer to thy houseless brother aid ? 

JdaL I am the most unhappy Adalbert, 
VTho slew his liege lord with a hunting 


spear,— 

Thereafter fifteen years a wretched pil- 

, grim,— 

Who cherishes no hope to be forgiven. 

If thou wilt not receive his hoinuge now. 
And dwell beneath his roof-tree. At 
this cross, 

IVhich marks the spot whereon tliy father 
died. 

And granted me forgiveness, I implore. 
That thou wilt not reject iny humble suit. 
So shall my soul be rescued ! 

Ertu Leaning thus, 

Lven on that ground, where once tliy 
blood was shed, 

And grasping this old monument, where 
still 

'Tis said thy spirit haui.ls at midnight 
hour, 

Father. 1 pray thee, look on my sud fate ! 
So wretched sec'sl thou me, and so for- 
lorn. 

That I must refuge take, even with the 
man. 

Who struck thy death-wound ! 

Ifeni, Hark, a bugle sounds 
Comrades, to arms ! 

Em. Nay,— 'tis not for attack 
Yon troop approaches, for they slowly 
move 

In funeral march ; and look, their 
are black,— 

Their banner too,— 'tis ours, and borne 
by Warin ' 

Count Wahin enttrs tcu/i /<« Troop. 

Warm, Few' now in number, but with 
hearts as brave. 

And loyal as of old. we come, my Hcge. 
From Italy, where on the battle-field 
Thy brother Herman was our general. 

In many a atrite, this banner waved before 
him, 

And all our army praised the brave young 
held. 


Foymalorie of Suabia, *tw*as indeed 
Mrapifi's mark on bis forehead, that 

Tk title which erewliDe was reft from 


thee. 

with sad heart o/ttimes even 1 have 
borne 


Uefbre him this oU ataBdard; till it 
chanced 

When hard-won victories were achieved, 
we march'd 

Onward to Susa, where the Maigrave's 
daughter. 

His beauteous bride, awaited our arrival. 
Tlien fell on us the blight of pestilence ; 
Our soldiers on their journey were mow’d 
down. 

Not singly, hut in squadrons; nor could all 
I'he skill of learn'd physicians from bis fine 
Our young commander save. In that 
dread hour 

Of his Bpprouchiiigdeath.he summon’d me, 
With head averted, fearing to inflict 
On friends the dire infectious malady. 

He said, ** This banner, which thou 
bcar’st, Count Warin, 

Hence let it lie convey'd uuto my brother, 
And tell him, tor iii.s sake 1 have re- 
tain’d it. 

For ms ^AkL have upheld our old re- 
nown, 

And twined it W'ith fresh laurels.” At 
these words 

All heorts were moved ; and with afilie. 
tioii deep, 

And self-reproach thereafter, we did lay 
lliat noble ehief in hit: untimely grave. 
OlN;dieiit to hit mandate, then w'e took 
Our homeward route, but on the snow- 
clad Alps 

Still must We pay our tithes to death, and 
there 

Full many a corse was mid the glaciers 
buried. 

We only have survived, and safely bring 
Thy brother’s legacy ; take this mourn- 
ful haulier; 

Lead us to battle ; lead us quickly on- 
wards. 

£re yet our feeble band becomes more 
slender; 

For he who stands before you blooming 
now, 

Perchance within him bears about the 
heeds 

Of death conceal'd, and better 'twere to 
fall, 

Even vanquish'd by the foe, than so to 
perish ! 

Em. Oh, dazzling are the auspices 
that now 

Precede my accorid dukedom 1 Adalbert, 
My father's ii.urdercr, yields to me Ins 
castle ; 

My brother’s mourners are my festal ' 
train ;— 

Come on then, friends and comrades; 
Suuhia’s duke 

Nor shuns the murderer, nor from pesti- 
lence 

One step shall he recoil- [ Kxguut. 
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llic scene then changes to Uie camp 
of Count Mangold^ ivho is now arrU 
ved in Suabia, and wc find him en- 
gaged in consultation with Warmann^ 
Bishop of Constance. They are in- 
terrupted by a visit from Werner, 
who comes alone and unprotected as 
a herald from the insurgents, and 
hopes that he can persuaile his rela- 
tion to revolt against the Emperor. 
We shall transcribe a few lines. 

Mangold. Becomes it that t* obtrude 
sucb admonitions? 

A rebel and an outcast,— the reproach 
And shame of our exalted house ? 

Jfern. And yet, 

Thou dar'st not look that rebel in the 
fare 

Thy boasted noble blood doth rise against 
thee, 

And tinge tliine aspect with resistless 
shame. 

Be guided by this better feeling, MiVigold, 
And prove thyself still worthy of our race. 
If tliou art nut already soul and body 
Enslaved by Suabia's enemies, it yet 
Thou canst regain the wonted path of 
honour, 

Then change at once,— be bold and re- 
sol utc.— 

Thy feudal rights give buck unto the 
crown ; 

These golden glittering chains,— cast 
them away; 

The miHcralile task to thee assigned 
M ith just disdain renounce I— 1 do con- 
fess 

I'tie service iieedfiil in a camp like ours 
Is hard and stern ; here are no royal gifts. 
No feudal rights, nor glittering chains 
and stars. 

But labour, famine, banishment, and 
death 

And ours is yet the noblest of all service ; 
To such our valiant fathers were de- 
voted. 

And therein have 1 sworn to end my life. 
Count Mangold, thou wilt join us ! 

The Bishop now interposes, and 
Werner's admonitions prove in vain. 
He retires in anger, warning Mangold 
to be on his guard, if they should meet 
together on the ^ttle-ficld; and in 
the next scene we enter Adalbert's 
castle, where, in a hall hung with ar- 
mour and weapons, Duke Ernest is 
stationed alone at the window. 

Emeitl. *Tis now the season, when io 
Suabian Helds 

The ripening corn doth fall before the 
reaper. 


When cheer'd by golden iniillgfat« or the 
moon, 

All husbandmen so merrily prepare ^ 
The feast of harvest-home. But I am 
here , 

A prisoner in these gloomy towers*- 
shut out 

From life*8 glad scenes ; no landscape 1 
behold 

But these funereal woods of dusky pine^ 
And streams careering thro* tlie rocky 
vale ; 

Ko harvest waits for me, but that wherein 
For sickles we have swords, and I myself 
Shull full untimely.' Hark,— the watch- 
er's bugle ! 

Might this be Werner? If the night drew 
on. 

And he arrived not?— There! I heard 
his voice I 

Needless it was to doubt bis free re- 
turn ; 

On /it's arm fetters even like gossamer 
Would snap asunder; bolts and ban 
would yield 

To one stern incantation of his voice— 
My Werner, welcome ! 

Werner makes his appearance here, 
and the hall is gradually filled wiA 
Suubian soidu rs. 

£nt. On then, comrades,— enter !— 
Tile news 1 have t* impart concern you 
ull— 

For we are close surrounded, every path 
Cut olf, and bur by straragem could I 
KeUirii to warn you. Ay, this Emperor 
moves 

With liusty steps ; our only hope is now 
111 rj])id stem resolve. Their numbers 
too 

Exceed my reckoning, and with eveiy day 
Will gain increase ; while lure no means 
arc left 

To raise recruits ; for all our friends are 
distant, 

And know nut if we stand, or have been 
captured. 

Thank Heaven, we keep our ground, and 
still may choose 

Betwixt surrender and a deperate con- 
Hict; 

Still hopes are left, that in one mortal fray^ 
We might victoriously regain our freo- 
dom. 

Then onwards march to join expecting 
friends. 

If now vre linger, there will be no 
choice. 

Save that of thraldom or slow death by 
famine. 

lUikOlve then, soldiers,— shall we dare 
the battle? 

If 'crn. We nre resolved— lead on ! 
SolfltcTs. 1 1 iirralt— hurrah ! — 
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Xrm if Him te one among you 
here, to whom 

A brido, a wife, or child, makes this life 
precious,— 

I sliall not murmur— let him go in 
peace!— 

Silent you are and move not well then I 

Do vote for battle! Let to-morrow*s 
dawn 


With horsemen thirty- tbracb all in his 
trainr— 

A handfiOiDe troop, and hrllliantly attired. 

On prancing chargers mounted. Then, 
said Henry, 

** Hast thou not heard, one squire alone 
Bufiices ?*’ 

The Count replied—** In sooth I bring 
but one.*' 


Find us prepared. Here^ soldiers ! from 
these arms 

IVike what you will ; for they are given 
twuSi — to the wdl,) 

When they are all ready accoutred, 
Adalbert, the owner of the castle, Bte|ra 
forward, leading bis son, also in ar- 
mour. 


Adal. So then, array'd 
In warlike knightly garh, 1 thank my liege. 
That on these aged brows the helmet 
gleams. 

And, light of heart, 1 wield my sword 
again !— 

Years have, 'tis true, enfeebled now my 
grasp, 

Yet wilt thou not disdain my proffer’d 
service. 

For 2o ! I come, too, as a youth before 
you;— 

Here stands my sonr— let him be hence- 
forth thine!— 

Already from iiis convent he escap'd 
And exercised his strength in arms— so 
take him, 

A scion of my race, but faithful still. 

And guilclciis of thy fatlier's blood. 

Ern* Thine offer 

1 thankfully accept, and may Heaven grant 
That 1 restore thy son as 1 received 
him !— 

Wern. Mine honour'd prince, 1 too, 
that heretofore 

Appear'd thy bumble squire, have now 
resumed 

The habit of mine order, for in this— 
The glorious final strife that here awaits 
iw. 

'Us mset we should go forth in proud 
array.— 

Yet must I envy this roan, who devotes 
To thee a twofold life ; and hereupon. 
Let me narrate for once a merry jest ; 
Sam ihutet on such an eve, we should be 


merry !— 

It chanced at Regensburg, the Emperor 
Henry 

Weiuld ride a-h anting; and it pleased his 

jpm iwiands to spread, that no one should 
itim with more 

Han one attendant squire the sport en* 
joy. 

But lo ! Count Altenbm did take the 
field 


IS 


“ Who then are all the real ?"— “ My 
sons, my liege,— 

And those 1 humbly do present to you ; 
In times of peace let them as now adoni 
Your hunting suite ; in war let them de- 
vote 

Their strength and life-blood in their Em- 
peror's service.” 

0 w*cre 1 rich like him ! Or could T give 
My life a hundred fold ; bur now, alas ! 

1 am alone in this world ; from niy race 
Estranged, 1 have no home, nor sou, nor 

brother. 

Yet with unshrinking independent soul,— 
With nerves unshaken, fervour yet un- 
quenrh'd, 

Amid the clang of weapons, thus 1 throw 
Myself into thine arms— thine, thine for 
ever !— 

Em. Nay, Wesner, when did e'er a 
Saabian chief 

A band possess, so faithfully attach’d,— 
So high in spirit ? Now 1 feel again 
My wonted dignity. J must not lead you. 
Till 1 have been attired in princely garb, 
So that or Hying, or virtoriuiis, 

I sliall appear aa doth become your duke. 
Else might the blow that’s deatined fur 
my heart 

Another victim strike. Mark, in yon 
corner,— 

The scarlet dress— it is a prince's man- 
tle,— 

Give it me here. 

AdaL (throwintr rAc mantle round Emett . ) 
Thy fatlier wore it, sire. 

On that disastrous day! 'tis weather- 
stain 'd 

And faded now. 

Em. So be it ; the dim hues 
Are but a fitting emblem of my fate. 

Ifem. This batter'd shield, my liege, 
ofttimes did guard 

Thy brother Hermann on the field. To 
thee 

’Twere proffer'd ; but the armorial bear- 
ings now 

Are half erased this were an evil omen ! 

Em. Nay, give it me. The last of all 
my race, 

1 dare to-morrow's conflict, that shall 
prove, 

If once more yon pale banners of our 
house 

Shall wave in brightening colouri— tf 

again 
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Our •catcheon ihall fai mUmmIw Im 
ntw-d! 

Wem* Long lira th« Duke ! 

BMm. Vivut-^Humh! 

The fifth act (m in a thoiuand other 
tragedies) is occupied mcatly with 
ooundls of war and a battlCj of which 
we think it needless to give anv parti- 
cular analysis. The idea of toe a^ 
Adalbert being appointed with a few 
soldiers to muinUdn a fixed station^ 
from whence they make their remarks 
on the contest^ tons keeping alive the 
interest of the audience, is extremely 
well brought out, and the dialogue is 
better than that of the tree-scene in 
Piwrro. fiy this means the exploits 
of Werner are described as gi^ntic 
and supernatural. At length he is co- 
vered with wounds, becomes unable to 
continue the oomlMt, and is carried 
out of the line of batde by Ernest. 

Em> (eniars, tt^iporHnff WemnwoundetL ) 
I cannot bring him farther; in tbii place 
lie needa must rest. Good Adalbert, 
hast thou 

No healing herb to atanch these wouuda ? 
I pray thee 

Reserve it not to aid thy son, for he 
Haa long since fallen, but rescue here my 
friend— 

So give me back again a father's life. 
^dal. AH aid were now in vain. 

ITem. Can I yet breathe. 

And must 1 be resign'd a living captive ? 
Brother, (to Emojc,) I pray thee, stab me 
te the heart ! 

Can 1 ^u^vive, with all these ghastly 
wounds? 

Then mine must prove at last a serpent's 
strength. 

And everj lith and limb have separate life. 
Hark you, they come ! OI 4 Ernest, 
thou'rt my friend, 

Help me to die— But no— thank Hea- 
ven, 'tis past ; 

The bonds of life will break, and I am 
free! 

Fly, Ernest, fly ! {ffe diet, 

Srn, He dies, my Werner dies ! 

The winds yet Uow, the sun is bright in 
Heaven, 

Tile stream flows onward, and my Wer- 
ner— dead ! 

Adal, Thus he is reseued. Now, my 
liege, away I 

The noise of battle hurtles elose at hand ; 
The enemy, too, doth uige os in the rear ; 
fio follow me t 1 know one secret path, 
Hwt upward winds within a reeky dell ; 
Let me but guide you— come ! 

Em. Tip rooted here. 
i#da/. Lose not a moment We shall 
there be safe ; 
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That windhg; vale la naifww I m eaa hbr 
Its entnuieak loe^ mid Mlo iWl Hmmw 
molest us. 

Mnu Thou speak'st in Tiin ! 
jidaL Ay, truly *Cis too late— 
(JSmdtiaiH, mUSen mftrotd upm Sis 
sf ggs, oofitsiidu^ isifA 

We era surrounded* Halt hm stands 
the Duke! 

Brave comrades all, in whose fast-slbbing 
veins 

Yet flows a remnant of heroic Uood, 
With me nnite, and rally found your 
prince. 

Touch but the man who lies here, (psint- 
tng to vremer,) even in death. 

He wilt inspire you with unearfiily 
strength. 

And long as even one soldier here snr- 
vivet. 

Shall Ernest be defended* 

Mangold {enten wUk other joldbra) 

JIfan. Hah, 'tis he ! 

How meagre now his band ! Once he 
was duke : 

Methinks his mother's arm holds bade 
my sword. 

And 1 have pity on him ! Strive no 
more, (to Ernest) 

But yield tliyselt Resistance now were 
madness. 

Thy men are wounded all, who yet sur- 
vive. 

And Werner, too, is gone, the king'a 
worst foe, 

That flrr.braind of dissension and re- 
venge; 

Now migi t'st thou be foigiven. 

Em, 'Hiink'tt thou so ? 

No, let my guards retire ; 111 fight alone. 
Thou deem'dst me weak lieforfr.iieie 
I'm a hero ! 

Here must 1 fall by my departed friend ; 
Here sball I cling— Jiere is my goal of life. 
The march-stone of my days— my house 
and home. 

Mine heritage, my fiunily-tree^ my duke- 
dom I 

With this man, through my whole life, 
have 1 vied 

To win the palm of constancy and friend- 
ship* 

There wanted but the strife of death, and 
now 

He shaU not triumph aoidy* He hntli 
fidl'n 

For my sake, and fiorhim I now shall die ; 
So to the victor's crown both shall atlast 
Possets an equal right. Defend thyadf 1 
[^Ueets Jfrn^pU, 
JUhtig, Thou madman t 

[Th^M^. ManpUJUli, 
God have mercy r lAdte 
jidaL Hah—tbeDuko— 

The Duke it wounded! 

TP 
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Un Heaven reoeivie onr eodiil 
Werner! , iJEhdkf^ 

After eooae, there eare e^g^t 
pagn mure of ihe plnfj and it ii no 
demerit of the anttiort even 
after die death of hii here* M bee con- 
trived to keep up eomeinteveat in the 
action. There la the death of War- 
riOt the amval of the Emperor and 
Empreea, tnegriefof the latter fbr the 
death of her eon Erneet, the arrival, 
alao, of Hugo of Egishrim, with news 
that Odo of Champagne has been 


UlleA in taatds^ that Budolf of Bur- 

r lj fa dead, and that, on fading 
laat momenU approach, he had 
sent his crown and seeptre to the Em- 
peror Conrad* So the play b wound 
up ; and thoi^ the drama, perhaps, 
is not Mr Uhland'a forte, yet onr 
readers of the Horn dermanioe will, 
we doubt not, agree that so spirited a 
sketch deserved at least as modi no- 
tice and space as we have allowed it. 
One day or another we shall give some 
eatracta from his last octavo vdume 
of poems, among which there are many 
that, if fairly rendered, would prove 
acceptable to a Britidi remieT. 


ON THI DEATH Of A DACGHTBE. 

'Tis o*er— in that long; aigh she past— 

Th' enfranchised qurit soars at last ! 

And now I gase vrith tearless eye 
On what to view was i^pmy. 

That panting heart is tranquil now, 

And Heav’nly calm that rulBed brow, 

And tliose pale lips which feebly strove 
To force one parting smile of love, 

Retain it vet— soft, placid, mild, 

As when it graced my living Child ! 

Oh ! I have watch’d with fondest care, 

To see my opening flow’ret blow. 

And felt the jov which parents share, 

The pride which fathers only know. 

And I have sat the long, long night. 

And mark’d that tender flower decay, 

Not torn abruptly from the sight, 

But slowly, sadly waste away ! 

The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
$0 mede a victim check’d his arm, 

UuU nve, and hdf withhdd the blow, 

As forc^ to strike, yet loath to hann. 

We aaw that fair cheek’s fading bloom, 

The oeaaelesa canker-worm consume, 

And gaxed on hoiielessly, 

Till the mute suffering pictured there 
Wrung from a firther’s Up a prayer. 

Oh God i— the pnyer his child might die. 

Av, fiom his lip— the rebd heart 
Vea then reftum to bear its part 

But the aad conflict’s past— ’tis o’er, 

Thei gsntle bdsom throbs no morel 
The mrit’a fieed— through realms of light 
Frame eeffle'Smwe pursues her fli^t 
To other worlds to happier ikies ; 

Hope dries the tear wliidi sorrow weepeth, 
No nwrtd sound the voice which cries, 

The damsel is not dead, but sleqietb !" 
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A rtnoK or the okbp. 

1 nouoHT upon the borrid ilitpei tbat inhabited the aea. 

And what ihoie deadly moMm are thatin ita carernsbe ; 

And then I thonght a second time, upon the sons of men. 

That to these csTems hare repair'd, and will repair again; 

I thought where the inftnt had laid down with the Lev^haUp 
Or in Uie dead skull of a whale was rodc'd and sail’d upon ; 

And how the treadierons polypi, when they bear the watery breath 
Of woman, man, or dtxld, stn^ forth their rareading anna benealh, 

And in their watery bosom clasp the Ticthns or their prey. 

Till on their soft and spongy breast the nurslings rot away ; 

Hie father and hia favourite son, together side by side. 

Defile each other’s sea-weed bed, the bridenoom and the bride; 

Their aea-greeu curtain-pall does rot, and has a honey wave. 

As summer's mss green robe decays, and rustles on ner grave ; 

I thought anddream’t upon all thinn that horrid in nature bc» 

Till at last I thought I had got insight into the mysteries of the eea ; 

And then I thought a storm arose, and then again 'twas clear. 

That I could see as plainly through, as an eye-ball through a tear ; 

Things crowded on my fettered sight, at the first glance of my eye, 

I thought it was the rcfiected clouds that were riding in the sky ; 

But when I look’d again, who could mistake the birth, 

’Twas so unlike all other sights that I had seen on ear^ ; 

I saw a mighty skeleton, a form of other days, 

’Twas green, as though encompassed with Ocean’s laurel bays. 

It kned’d upon a mosa-green rock, its feet were in the sand, 

Like firarc of a Monk at prayer upon a rocky strand. 

When by his grass-grown hermits^ he takes his kneeling stand ; 

Its eye-holes held two emeralds bright, and had an upward stare. 

As though the eye-ball’s latest flash h^ vanished in prayer. 

It seem’d as though his sinking breath, and the sullen water's gust. 

Had not prevail'd to drown his soul or blast his heavenly trust ; 

I could not think but that it was some spirit of the just 
Made perfect, who, upon a cloud, as on pedestal a bust. 

Was kneeling, and, in azure robes, ascending up on high 

To our Father and to his, and that ’twas watery sky 

Which now I saw, for sure the deep would reflect such a sight, ^ 

When a breeze and a sunbeam walked on the sea, and dispersed the illusion ^uite. 
And then the scene was diaiiged, when I turn'd again and saw 
A sight that would have struck the boldest seer with awe^ 

It was a vessel that had sunk with all her naval crowds, 

While some were clinging round the masts, and some were in the throuds ; 
And to their posture still they held as when they were alive. 

For death can’t rend the cling to life when they together strive ; 

’Tis like the cling of a helpless child to its fond fatner’s arm ; 

Or the fixed grasp, and cmdied fist, disease’s worst alarm ; 

Like the fixed w of the dying man, and the unchanging face of death, 

Is the firm-fixed grasp of the mariner when holding in his breath ; 

Tis like the hanpim of a diild around its mother’s vest. 

When disease aim £ath are strnggliog for’t, and fighting cm her breast. 

And the beastly seypenti of the sea crept up into the ship. 

And twined them fast around the men, just like a scorpion- whip ; 

And some crept down their open months, and some eat out thrir eyes. 

And mangled them until they looked just like anatomies. 

Together on the bodies then did they mat and twist about. 

Which seem’d as though witli coats of mail they had been dad throughout 
When presently they all fell off like scales of the leprosy, 

And left the Waite naked skeletons most horrible to see. 
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And crawl upon the wntera ditAt dt^gcr^ng in the dam : 

Yet {deaiftnt 'twea to thiiuc, raid thii cftrnagediie and Uad[;, 

That whftt liod been devwii^ to-day mutt one day be giran back. 

I look’d me at thii horrid n^ht till 1 wai £unt to riew^ 

When the fiaure of a rottiag man before my ririon grew ; 

He was impded and lifted ttpon die remnants of his wredt. 

And his fleidi it hnng in shira mid flakes to his feet down fltMn his ned: ; 

As with the tatter’d robe of death he had been dothed upon. 

And bit bit it dropp’d away, and melted and was me, 

And thiem’d and troubled the waters so, that I eonla see no more. 

Like the dirty flakes of snow that fell when the wind blows from the shorei 
Then next I saw two akdetons, with a white stone in their hand, - 
And they look’d as white as the righteous ones that shall hereafter stand 
On a sea of glass, when the Armament from the roaring waves shall flee, 

And the righteous Judge riiall proclaim aloud— There shall be no more sea !” 
They seein d as though when in the flesh, and now as well in bone. 

They were waiting for those latter days when life and death axe one ; 

And while I stood and gased, it seem'd that the Spirit of the Lord 
Upon the face of the waters moved, for suddenly a word 
In thunder burst upon mine ears, and the ocean it stood still. 

As if to hearken to the voice of its Creator’s will ; 

And th^ flowing tides shrunk back with fear into the boaom of the deep, 

And heaved and panted in her arms into a fearful deep. 

Cold frothy drops of sweat and foam hung from their trembling breast. 

As hangs the foam and the chilly sweat on the frighted courser s chest. 

Then was there heard a voice, which said, Come forth, all ye that bide 
Within the chambers of the deep, come forth to meet the Bride.” 

And Ocean groaned in her bed, and was in travail aore, 

For that she must be deliver’d now of the charges riie liad bore. 

And then the waves were roH'd away and gather’d in a heap ; 

And I saw the mouldering forms of nations all asleep. 

But soon a rustling boncy.noise pass'd on my ear, and when 
I turned, I saw an angel breathe upon these shapes of men. 

And, lo, they were renew’d afresh, in spirit, flesh, and strength ; 

And all were crowding round about, from the sea’s remotest length : 

And some were calling to the depths to swallow them again ; 

But not a hole did ope its month, and silent was the main. 

And some did call ujion the douds to hide them from the eye 
Of Him that aitteth in the skies, but diey passed heedless by. 

And some did call unto the rocks, and alf tne mountaini round, 

To fall upon them, but they all returned back the sound. 

And some, I thonAt, while yet they spake, were carried up on high. 

And then, 1 thon^t, the sea and earth were roll'd up in the sky. 

HuW'long thia vision had remain’d upon my wildel^d mind 
1 know not, hut iust at this time some leaves moved by the wind 
Came up and wdke me ; and again, I could not hdn but think. 

They were the fittest emblems of those scenes whicn Time shall aiiik 
In the Ocean of Eternity, when He who gave them birth. 

Shall set his right foot on the sea, and his left foot on the earth. 

And dry the fountains of the deep, and crash them like a leaf. 

And diake the pillart wf the earth,' as the wind would move a sheaf. 

Then may we know that the end is come, and that Nature’s death is near, 

As we hear the appeoaefa of Winter’a step, in Autumn’s leaves so sere. 

o'. 'o e e • • 

Again the balmy breath of ileep upon my spirit passed^ 

My thoughts were in the land of mreams, as fearful oa the last. 

I thought I gased on the mighty sun, descending in the west, 

To cool his hot and burning feee, in the soothing ocean’s bresit ; 

He sunk beneath horiioii’s bar, but on the crimson clouds 
1 saw a band of glorious ones, omyed in glistening shrouds* 
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With crown of lUn hii l»nr« I nw a Om ; 

A thigh-bone leeptn in hia hand« a bonw footneneitb, 

The Bcythe and hour-ghue at hk aide, told diet Ua name waa Death. 

He paaa’dnpon the land, and the oriea of woe anae, 

And nadona fell like wither'd leawea, and im ^ qwetrogaea; 

Until all fell befine him, and then he lat him down 

Upon hia dinne of dead men'a bonea, and aiaamed hia a t i rr y crown. 

And Death had eonqneied all ; then aung the ahrauded forma, 

A aong as wild u the hoiriing wind, when it drivea die midnight storma ; 

And aa the ailent wildernesa the attains unearthly ring, 

Prodaiming all Aa wwld destroy’d, and Death, dread Death, the Xing. 

And h) a cry of fear and dread, and the spectre band have gone. 

And be, the conqueror aud king, now trembled on his throne ; 

A glorious li^t shone from the east, the clouds aftr were driven, 

“ A watdier and a holy one were flying down from heaven !" 

Watchman, what of the night ?" the glorions sinrit cried. 

The watcher stood upon the earth, and look'd afer and wide ; 

Naught do I hear, the watcher Cried, save fearful sighs and groans, 

Naught do I see in this sad land, save graves and dead men’s bones ; 

But there is one in the distant west, of whom we beard them sing, 

Saying the world hath pass’d away, and Death, dread Death, the king. 

The Holy One is flitted by, like a shadow o'er the laud, 

A crown of glory on his head, and a red cross in his hand ; 

And on a shadowy steed, pale as tlie moon's wan ray, 

Heil of his sceptre and his crown, dread Death is pass’d away. 

I look’d into the distant sky, for a glorious radiance shone. 

And 1 saw seven lamps of tire, that burn before the throne. 

And he that sat upon the throne was crown’d with a thorny wreath. 

And the glorious hierarchy sung, “ Jesus hath conquer'd Death !" 

He comes with healing in his wings to the great and bounteous Giver, 

Be honour, glory, praise, and power, fur ever and for ever ! 

* • • • • • 

My dream hath pass’d like the dusky clouds, that usher in the day. 

But oblivion’s waters cannot wash its memory away. 

William Mason. 


Sir, 

By inserting the above in your in- 
valuable Magazine, you will oblige an 
enemy to the Cockney School of ^t- 
ry, and a friend to tlie genuine in- 
s|nrations of Shelly, Keats, snd Colo- 
ridge, of whom the world is not worthy. 
I am, as is evident by the Inequality 
of some of tny lines, a tyro in [^ical 
matters, that is to say, as far as remrds 
the practical part of harmony and 
lish. That I cannot write narmoiii- 
oudy I will not eay, but I have not 
the rcMltttion to alter what I have 
once written, and after all, 1 am not 
aware of the* propriety of frittoing 
down a good rough poetical outline by 


the glitter of meretricious omamenta. 
To such as substitute a puling har- 
mony of nnmben for vigour of thought, 
except in things more particularly for 
music, I cannot say God speed ; indeed, 
a certain degree or ruggedness hasTre- 
quently a pleasant e^t, rather than 
otherwise. You have ever approved 
yourself, in my opinion, a judge of 
genuine imagination, and without aba- 
ting one tittle in the application of this 
epithet to the piece before you, I com- 
mit it into your hands. 1 am. 

Sis, 

Your sbedieot humble servant, 

William Mason. 
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The Dvks or Yomi« 


The detlh of Ui Bojil lUg^iien 
dio Duke of York hat esdtod the 
doepeei Mgrei in the firieiide* of the 
Conetiiution and thbSni|dTeb He died 
. at m neriod when att thoaeli(^iter per^ 
of ebanoter which ere Aeriahad in 
thekfi^endindnlgeneeofliii^ lide, 
had paieod away; when the native 
inanlineaa and genworilty of fait ifm 
were hoeomiiig more inominent day 
l^day ; andwheojof neoeaaity aaau- 
mag a political rank, he waa giving 
the atroDgest prooft of that draaion 
of character and •oandnem of oonati- 
ttttional principle^ whiA are eaaendal 
to the aecttrity of a frte monarchy. 

No rahlic man of hie time faad^ne 
throng a severer ordeal of national 
o]nnioii ; he had been attedced by the 
whole bittemeas of party; thereceaes 
of his private life had bm searched 
with an inquisitorial leal and malig- 
nity, that, if there hod been guilty 
moat have detected it, and if there 
had been the eeed of human resent* 
ment in the bowm of his Royal High- 
neaa, must have made him vindiet&e. 
But hit resumption of oflioe, as it oo« 
curved with the highest public sense 
of his being deared^from all the groaa 
calumnies whi A had laboured to de- 
grade his official honour ; so it fbnnd 
him still Ae same generous and kudly 
apirit ; utterly incapable of harbouring 
resentment; rendered only more de- 
voted to the public service : applyingi 
till bis latest hour, wiA exemplary 
diligence to the duties of his station ; 
and, by the decudon and int^ty of 
hia last aenatoriil act, the noble l)e- 
claration in defence of the Church, at 
once illustrating Ae native qualities 
of his character, and showing the na- 
tion wfaaHmigfat have been expected 
from him, if it had been As will of 
Providence to give him lengA of 

His Royal Hig^neas was bom Au- 
gust 16, 1763, m second con of AA 


late Majesties. Hia boyhood was qient 
under theqreof his royal fiiAer, who 
maintained, to a remarkable d^pree, 
the diligent and pure disdpline of 
EngliA domestic lift. ^The princes 
and princesses were employed in omi- 
^atant study, and Ae ^uiiement of 
those hafadts which bd^ to their 
high place in society. 


His Royal Highness was intended 
ffir the army. Pruasia waa the great 
school of tactics, and FrederiA, Ae 
great Captain of Ae time. His Royal 
Highneai went Arongh a course of 
military atuSy under the eye of Ais 
odebrated master, and at its close 
returned to take a command in Ae 
British forces. 

He had been created Dakeof York 
and Albany in Great Britain, and 
Earl of Ulster in Ireland, November 
87, 17H4>. The title is old, and had 
been borne bv many characters of 
distinfedon in me history of Englmid. 

It is remarkable that its first bearer 
was a German, an Emperor, and allied 
with Ae present Blood Royal. 

A.D. 1190. The first who enjoyed 
Ae title of the Earl of York, was Ouio, 
Duke of Saxony, eldest son of Henry, 
sumamed Ae LJon, Duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony, oneof the greatest princes 
of his time, by Ae Prineen Matilda, or 
Maud, eldest daughter of Henry II. 
King of England: he was afterwards 
Emperor of Germany, but died with- 
out issue: he was liKcwise nephew of 
King Richard 1. and King John. It 
is observable Aat his youngest bro- 
ther William, bom at Winchester, 
was the immeffiate ancestor of bis pre- 
sent majesty in a direct line. 

1386. Edmund of Langley, sur- 
named Plantagenet, fif A son of King 
Edward III., was Earl of Cambridge 
and Duke of York. 

1401. Edward Plantagenet, son of 
Ae finrmer, Earl of Rutland and Duke 
of York, was killed while valiantly 
figfatinjt at'Ae glorious battle of Agio- 
court, in 1416, and left no issue. 

1416. Richard Plantagenet, ne- 
phew of Ae last Duke, audson of Rich- 
ard, Earl of Cambrige, who was be- 
headed for a conspiracy against King 
HemxV., 1416, sucoe^ed his uncle 
as Duke York. He began Ae fatal 
contest between Ae two'^tent houses 
of YoA end Lancaster, and was kiUed 
at Ae battle of Wakefield. His head 
was placed on one of the gates of 
York, wiA a paper crown on it, by 
way of deriaion, by Queen Margaret, 
consort of King Henry VI. 

1474. RicMvd Plantagenet, born 
at Shrewsbury, second son of King 
Edward IV., wu Duke of York, and 
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iDimdered with bis uftrtmiite bni- 
ther, Edwiid V* 

149A. Henry, mond ion of Kiiig 
Henry VII., was Duke of York : he 
wee eftsrwsrds Henry VIIX. 

1604. Charles, second son of King 
Junes I., was Duke of York, after- 
wards the unfiortunate Charles L 

1643. James, son of Chules L, 
was the next Duke, afterwards die 
weak and bigotied James XL 

1718. Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Brunswick Lunenburg, and Bishop of 
Osnaburg, brother to King George I., 
was Duke of York and Albany, and 
Earl of Ulster. 

1760. Edward Augustus, grand- 
son of George IL, and brother of 
George III., was created Duke of 
York. 

Hu Royal Highness, on liis return 
from Germany, was one of the most 
|iopular men m England. His stature 
ukd countenance, manly and hand- 
some, reminded the luople of the early 
yeus of his late Mijjesty, and tlic ge- 
nuine kindness and good nature of 
his disposition, breaking out through 
all tbye fonnalitics of court life and 
princely birth, made him equally the 
favourite of those who had personal ac- 
cess to him, and of Ae nation at large. 

But the public interest was soon 
excited still more closely by a trans- 
action which made a great figure in 
the annals of the time. 

On the i8th of Mi^ 1789, Colonel 
Lennox, afterwards Duke ci llich- 
moiid, sent a circular letter to the mem- 
licrs of Daubigny's Club to the follow- 
ing eflSsct:— That ** a report having 
been spread that the Duke of York 
said some words had been made use 
of to him (Colonel L.) in a political 
conversation that no gentleman ought 
to submit to," Cdloiiel L« took the 
first opportunity to speak to his Royal 
Highness before the officers of the 
Coldstream lament, to which Colo- 
nel Lf. belongs ; wh^ he answered, 
*'thst he had heard them said to Co- 
lond L. at Daubigny's, but refused at 
the same time to tell the expression, 
or the person who bad used it ; that 
in this situation, being perfecUy ie* 
norant what his Royal Hi^ness could 
allude to, and not being awsre that 
such expression ever passed, he 
(Colond L.) knew not of any better 
mode of detring up the matter than 
hy writhig a letter to every member 


them to let ^im know if he eoidd 
odiect any expression to have been 
used in his (Cdond L/s) presenoe, 
which would bear the oonstruetion put 
upon it by his Royal Highness ; and 
in sudi esse, by woom the expicadbii 
was used." 

None of the members of the club 
having given an affirmative answer to 
this request, and the Duke still de- 
clining to give any farther explanation 
than he had done before the officers of 
theColdstream regiment, ColoiirlLen- 
nox thought it incumbmt on him to 
call upon his Royal Highness (br the 
satisfaction due;Erom one gendeman to 
another. The Duke at once waived* 
that distinction of rank of which he 
might have properly availed himself, 
and consented forgive Colonel Lennox 
the meeting required. The following 
is the account of the afikir, as mblish- 
ed by the two seconds, L^ Wwdon 
(the late Msrquis of Hastings) and 
I^ord Winchel^a:— 

** In consequence of a dispute already 
known to the public, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, attended by 'Lord 
Rawdon, and Lieut. -Colonel Lennox, uc- 
companied by the Earl of Winchelaea, 
met at Wimbledon Common. The ground 
was measured at twelve paces, and both 
parties were to fire at a signal agreed 
upon. The signal being given, Lieut- 
Colonel Lennox fired, and the ball grazed 
liis Royal Highness’s curl ; the Duke of 
York did not fire. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox observed tlist his Rqyal Higtiness 
had not fired. Lord Rawdou said it was 
not the Duke’s intention to fire; his 
Royal Highness bud come out upon 
Lieut. Colonel Lennox’s desire to give 
him satisfaction, and bad no animosity 
against hiqi- Lieut-Coionel Lennox 
pressed that the Duke of York should fire, 
which was declined, upon a repetition of 
the reason. Lord Wlnchelsea then went 
up to foe Duke of York, and expressed his 
hope that his Ro^ Highness could have 
no objection to say, he considered Lieut- 
Colonel Lennox as a man of honour and 
eouni^. His Royal Hfghness replied, 
that he shoiM say nothing ; he had come 
out to give Lieut-Colonei Lennox satii- 
fiustioD, and did not mean to fire at him ; 
if Lieut-Colonel Lennox was not satis- 
fied, he might fire again. Lient-Colonel 
Lenmn said he could not possibly Ire 
■gain at foe Duke, aa his Royal Hl|^ 
ness did not mean to fire at him. 
this both parties leA foe groand. The 
seconds think it proper to add, that both 
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parties Miaved wilh tbe mosi peiisct 
osobiM and intrqiidit/* 

** Rawdon. 

•* WlNCHXUBA.'* 

As soon as this affair of honour was 
oonduded at Wimbledon, two letters 
were sent express to towuj one to the 
Prince of Wales and the other to the 
Duke of Cumberland, giving them an 
account of the proceedings ; and at the 
instant of the Duke of York's return, 
the Prince of Wales, with filial atten- 
tion to the anxiety of his royal parents, 
set off to Windsor, lest hasty rumour 
had made them acquainted with the 
business. 

Such was the caution observed by 
the Duke of York to keep this meet- 
ing with Colonel I^nnox a secret from 
the Prince of Wales, that he left his 
hat at Carlton House, and took a hat 
belonging to ^oine of the household 
with him. During the whole of the 
affair, the Duke was so composed, that 
it is difficult to say whetlier his Uoyal 
Highness was aware of being so near 
the arm of death. One remarkable 
thing connected with this duel was, 
that the Karl of Winchelsea, the se- 
cond of Colonel Lennox, was one of 
the Lords of the fied-Chatnher to his 
Majesty ; and his mother, Lady Win- 
chelsea, was employed in rearing his 
Royal Highness. 

This was the first instance of a prince 
of the blood in England being clial- 
lenged by a subject. 

Of a transaction so long past and so 
much canvaased, scarcely any further 
observation can be allowed, tliati on 
the scandalous anomaly of British 
law, which suffers duelling, in any 
instance, or under any pretext or pro- 
vocation whatever. All principles of 
law prohibit our taking revenge into 
our own hands. It is even to obviate 
any seeming necessity of avenging our 
own quarrel that law has been ap- 
pointed* For, what else is it hut the 
framing of a rule, to which, instead of 
their own means and passions, the 
injured shall apply for redress ? To 
the Christian, all revenge is prohibited, 
no such word exists ; he leaves his 
wrongs to the Great Lawgiver ; and 
being himself, like the debtor in the 
parable, forgiven ofiknees innumerable, 
will not dare to pursue his fellow of- 
fender with vindictiveness. But the 
miserable obliquity of our law, con- , 
demniiy in every case the attempt at 


injniy, allows murder itself to be 
guiltiw, the moment the murderer 
comes gravely to the ground attended 
by an accomplice, and shoots with a 
pistol, insteai! of stabbing with a knife. 
To suppose that the mutual danger of 
the parties alters the case, that the 
munlerer is less a murderer by hia 
chance of being shot in the attempt ; 
or tliat his adversary's being forro^y 
called upon to stand to be shot ; or that 
his firing a pistol in return can make 
hia own death less the consequence of 
the challenger's bullet ; or can fairly 
be expected to have any other effect 
than that of perpetrating two murders 
in plact* of one — all arc absurdities. If 
a housebreaker is wounded in the at- 
tempt to shoot the man of the liouse ; 
or if be fairly defies him, bids him 
fire awav, and tht^n sends a bullet 
tlirough his heart, will he be the less 
hanged for tlic ceremony ? But duel- 
ling is to be tolerated for its use in 
keeping up good manners, and pre- 
venting assassination. How many as- 
sassinations were there in Sparta or 
in ancient Rome No more than there 
were duels. And as to inaiiucrs, any 
outcast of society, any ruffian whose 
life is as little worth as his morals, is 
entitled to disturb and menace a com- 
munity by the privilege of the pistol ; 
to force a life, which ten thousand like 
bis would not repay, into the chance, 
improved by the practice of murder 
into the certainty, of a death which 
may leave a family to ruin and ex- 
tinction, or leave a blank in the state, 
or in the world. Genius, patriotism, 
valour, learning rare and irrc|>Brable, 
may be the stake against the existence 
ofa tavern bravo whom society loathes, 
but who can split a bullet upon a pen- 
knife. 

I'hc crime is in the law. So long 
as duelling is suffered to pass as the 
test of personal intrepidity, so long 
will it commit its murders. Shame 
ia bitter, and men will rather run the 
haaard of blood than drink this cup. 
But let the law once plainly command 
that duelling shall not be considered 
a test of courage, but an act of mur- 
der — as it is so ^fore God, and should 
be before man— and duelling will be 
no more. And within a dozen years, 
men will lift their hands and eyes in 
astonishment at the criminal apathy 
of the law which could have suffered 
it, and the Gothic and barbarian bru- 
tality by which it could have been 
fl 
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employed Tf tlicrc should come forth 
one solemn and sacred abjuration of 
theprinciide of ceremonious bloodshed 
and pistol! inp; by etiquette«.i law that> 
in ri// cases of duclliiipf, no mat ter how 
foriiiah I lie parties, both challenf^er 
and challi'iipfrd, should be hanged, 
and tho seconds triinsported for lift' — 
iliielling would not he Iclt to ho a lu- 
cessary tost of piTsonsil tinnness, no 
nioro than coining would bo of .sol- 
vency. 

UiithT llio rircnmstiinces of l.iw, as 
by buinan folly it now stands, i'olo- 
nel Loinio\ eoidd not iivoid (Kiri:ii!<l- 
ing 'ionic Mini of p<!s()iia] Htnmth, 
ills Jli-hn*--^ at i.nte u.tivifl 

all rij.hls ari-iii;: from hi*' lanl., toM 
ilu* ( i loiui til. it. \vh( n oH‘ ])ar.jli‘, he 
won- a hi own .oid in (oi ‘efjin ne'- 
Willi (lut liurrly to be sjmt at ; tt^r it 
Wii*-', as it .illiTw.iids ail d, liisin- 
toniioii not to <iie. 'flie (’i/loiul s in- 
ti main Wii'' of a didirint naiiiio. htr 
Ills h ilh't Lia/nl the ftid^o's l.njpli. 

( oloni'l l.eiui 'X, )if>wi'N..r, w r not vt ( 
apjK'as'.d, for he ri-iinniUda coiinul 
ot the ('olt»‘tre,ini olio* r^oti tiu 
tie,n, *' Whither Ik luol lMh.'!\id m 
the lati' dK]»iHe as h* e niie .4 .»en(K ni.,n 
and an uilie - 1 'i’he n'citirig tis-k 
two da\ s t«» dt lihi s.ite, .«i’d at h noth , 
iiiur a loi'.j .nid <1 'i1)mus di iuss»o,i. 

< nine to the ein l.-usli i'|iii\n£\d r- ‘^ti- 
liitioii — That Y'.i ‘•>u to I lie I.jiIi 
of xMay. till’ il.iv ol the inutiiiir .1! 
till ordi t 1 \ 1 'oiii. Lu uiei,.inl-(’i*ioijil 
Liinus laid lih.iwd ^^ilh eoe.rigv , 
but, fn.in Ihi ]>iiuli.')r ddlituluts of 
his siiuaiion, //•>/ with jadgimiit. 

In njMjhis l5o\al Ifl”hno^s mar- 
liid the daiiphtor of tho lato King of 
Jhussid. She was a h.irin)css hut an 
eccentric little WDiiinn. witli un extia- 
ordiiuiry toiidiiess for eats and dogs, 
homo iiidicaiions of the Goniian si ve- 
rity of family oticjiiotte, which gave 
her liousehold tho air ol I’otHdain, and 
hut a .slight hhaio of tho.se attractions 
whicli might retain the regards of a 
husband — young, a soldier, and a 
prince. 

The ))Ocu]iiary arrangoinents on the 
iiart of tl)c foreign court give a stri- 
King idea of the moderation with 
which princely tuarriagCB are con- 
ducted in the land of the Frederics. 
The whole royal dower furnished by 
Prussia was 1^.20,000, and even this 
prudent sum was, in the case of the 
Princess's dying before the Duke, to 
be duly repaid to Prussia* The Prin- 
VoL, XXI. 


cess was to have I...90,000 besides 
from England, L.6000 to buy Jewels, 
a private purse of L.4000 a-year, apd 
a jointure of L.8000 a-year, with a 
residence and an establifthtnent. This 
wiJK a .severe bargain, in which £ng« 
l.'ind paid as usual for both parties, 
and from which resulted nothing to 
the nation nor to tho Duke. 'J'herc 
were no offsj»ring by the marriage, 
and aMir n tiw years of uneasy and 
foniial intercfuirso, a siparatiriii took 
]»hico. ^rhe DuchoFR ilied some years 
aim. On the ec.'dsion of tin niarri.4ge, 
I.'i.'ijOnii a-ytar were added to the 
liuki ’‘J onpiiial jn nslon of I. .l‘j, (»)(), 
Jhtt now :i new .'-ciiu had opi tu il in 
Kuiope, in wIncJi oviry man liad las 
‘•li.iiv of innrist. France, rotten to 
tile core by the hdig corruj>tion of the 
eoiiit and the nol ility — a ronn])lioii 
umdii eked, nay.‘'tiiiii.ijited by Popery, 
a n ligion of cen moiiial am! n ockery, 
of (-piikiit idli'ite'^'s and untenable .su- 
perstition — lwv.in’t‘llu suflden wonder 
and U rrer of Kiireja*. T'h< re had risen 
lip 111 Pali's a 'C'-ool ot literatnri;, fa- 
riiionnhi*’ anfl dutsilorial in its first 
iliv»ei-, profile lie and sen^md in its 
'.4-MJiiil, itlhdli.Kis and allieistie in its 
iliird. A juiie " livnni wrmld ha\L* 
deliid it*- att.i. ks l>y pniitv ; hut 

^^hl^! f4“}‘t.iici‘ •i;'ani'‘l the Spoiler was 
In inund m the ]>;iint' d and tin- 
})ro!f!i led ffoli rii's Ol Fii neh p -pistry? 
wliit jii5‘-wvr to wit and hi.'^ioiic le- 
M.ncli, in Jiptnds, Mi.us fiaiids, and 
uio-s, t’K inv. ui.M'MPinial ponijis and 
\.jni.ii s ? w lull OVD Jirow of acute in- 
'’iig.tiion and every-day experience, 
i.}i:irpened by scorn, in the miraculous 
doings, of hones aiicl rags — in the tomb 
of the Abhd T'aris. and the voyages of 
our I.ady of l^oretto? The Gallican 
('Inirrh bailled in all its attempts 
lorepil, c\eii by authority, this inces- 
sant pelting of contempt. It dareil 
not appeal to Scripture, for of Scripture 
it had closed tlie volume tcpially on 
itstdf and the nation : it shrank from 
nigument, and the age was too much 
on the alert for the a\c and the faggot. 
1 lie very inlidel carrieil Scripture in 
his liaiid into the controversy, and 
proved, in the teeth of this decrepit 
Church, that it was ignorant of the 
very doctrines which it professed ; that 
it had abandoned the principles of the. 
Gosi>el for the fictions of Rome ; that 
in holy water and incense, purgatories 
and processions, it had smothered 
Christianity. 

5 Cr 
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Truth is irresistible, let It spring 
from what source it may, and here the 
truth drore the falsehood utterly out 
of tlic field. The whole body of the 
higher ranks were of opinion with the 
whole body of the literati ; and the 
populace, as ignorant of the Scriptures 
as either, exultingly followed tne ex- 
ample of their masters. But tlie 
overthrow of falsehood is hot neces- 
sarily the establishment of truth. 
Christianity is to be looked for in the 
Scriptures alone. In France, the 
Scriptures had been shut up for a 
hundred years. The exile of the Pro- 
testant Church by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in an in- 

fringement of religion, humanity, anil 
kingly honour, of the blackest hue 
almost even in the records of Poriery 
—the deatli of thousands — the plun- 
der and {>erpetual banishment of a 
million and a half of loyal subjects, 
had giviTi over France to Uonianism, 
and the Bible was thencctorth a scaled 
book by authority. The scoriicrs of 
the Burnish ('hiirch knew no other 
source of religion, and they became 
utter infidels. Infidelity is an active 
principle. It couhl not lie i^lle when 
the plunder of the throne and the no- 
bility Jay glittering before its eye; 
the easiness of the conquest txcitetl 
the lii.st of s|M)il ; and Paris, with 
France in its train, witli one aceord, 
and with a single blow, struck down 
the monarch y. The activity of the 
infidel spirit wiR still in full swing. 
The plunder of France was a prelude 
to the plunder of Europe. I'hc Ue- 
public declared war against property 
through the world, with “ Guerre 
aux palais’* inscribed on its banners ; 
it less inarched than nisheil from 
battle to battle, where it less conquer- 
ed than crushed all resistance by its 
multitude. With one country alone, 
it exhibited some reluctance to enter- 
ing into w'ar. That country uras Eng- 
land, and that reluctance arose not 
from ])rudence, for France was mad 
at the time, nor from principle, for 
she w'as a scorner of all fidelity to 
national comjMicts ; but from a belief 
that Bevolution was already working 
Its way in the heart of England, and 
that a few years or months more of 
intercourse would see the British lliv 
public .standing side by side in blood 
and conflagration with the naked fury 
of F'rancc. 

Vet England was slow to enter into 


war. She lionourably and wisely 
shrunk from giving to the calamities 
of Europe that immense increase 
which must he inflicted by the en- 
trance of the power, valour, and in- 
dignation of the British Empire into 
any war-field of human struggle. 
Bound by old alliance to Germany, 
which had been attacked ; disgusted 
and shocked as she was, by the cruel 
indignities ofiered to the innocent 
lioyal Family of France ; conscious of 
thi‘ perils arising from the neiglibour- 
ing presence of triiini]ihant.l acobinistn, 
and even suifering day by day insults 
toiler Constitution, and injuries to her 
public interests more than enough 
to have justified the sternest n talia- 
tion, England yet abstained from all 
hostility, interposed only to mitigate 
the angry pride of the Gerniiiii Courts, 
and the furious revenge of France ; to 
save the Royal Family, if possible, 
from the llevulutionary axe, and to 
preserve the hope of peace, buried as 
it was under the ruins of society. 

Gernjany had been at war willi 
France a )Oiir before the first hostili- 
ties of England. 'Hie failure of the 
Duke of Brunswick s e«nnpaign, the 
work of prcMiioptioii, ignorance, and 
perhaps of tr^-aclury on tlie p.irt of 
sonic of bis subordinates, gave a fatal 
strength to the Bevolution. W'jth a 
•liicohin, or with a .kicobin govern- 
ment, stn ngili is nglit ; the only 
que^^tion tliat ilecnles public aggres- 
Mon, is whether there is power enough 
to carry it through. Fiance, exulting 
in unexpectnl victory, now threw 
down the gauntlet to the world. 

Holland vias invaded in ofien and 
contemptuous defiance of treaty. The 
clo>e and essential e^iiiiexiou between 
the Dutch and England was so well 
known to Europe, that an invasion of 
Holland ditiered only in the act, from 
an invasion of Kent" It was a direct 
declaration of war against England. 

The t'yes of the British Empire 
were at length unlKiuiid from tliat 
veil which the hands of Jacobinism 
had been so long twining round them. 
Lilwrty and Equality, lialluwed names 
in the ancient language of the Con- 
stitution, were fouml to be the mere 
watcli words for the infinite impostures 
and cruel tiiTS of Irreligion, let loose 
with the torch and the dagger in ita 
liands. The rights of man were the 
privilege of universal robbery and 
bloodstied ; and the Grand pacifica* 
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tion, VAH tlie lignal tor the leiKure 
and havoc of every State tnat could be 
covered and crushed in the {in^asp of 
the most remorseless and gigantic 
shape of ambition that EurO]^ had 
ever sei ii. 

The entreaty of the States of Hol- 
land for assistance was answered with 
honour und ]>romptitudts and Eng- 
land, bound by treaty to protect the 
indepemdence of her ally, at length 
declartMl war. Her first efforts were 
siiceesstul ; the French were driven 
out of Holland, and in a series of fierce 
eneounters, iu which they filt the 
English intrcipidity, that had so often, 
upon the sutne plains, made them fu- 
gitives before, wire driven through 
Austrian Elunders, and f(»recd over 
thc'ir own fiontirr. 'i'hey were* fol- 
lowed. The great fortilii d cities, the 
“ iron hairier of France, '* erected by 
Vauhiii, were hesiegi’d and taken, and 
the road to the capital w'us laid open 
to a \ictorions army of an liumlred 
thousand men. 

Thi't was one of the most brilliant 
Ciiiupaigns since Marlborough ; ami, 
daslted jind eMinguished as its honours 
are by the subsequent divisions unil 
ruin of the great enterprise, its me- 
mory ouirlit not to he forgolti'n among 
the tiiunqdis of England. In Mandi 
I70.J, at the l.mding of the fir'* t Bri- 
tidi brigide in Ilolljtnd, the I'reinh 
Wi re ma-iers (d almost the wlnde coun- 
try nor'h fro n the 'l ev* 1. Jn .fu^y, 
llie\ had been driven iVoni every point 
of their com[Ue‘-t.*s since the hi ginning 
td’ the war ; llie invaders wire found 
un.ih’e to iniikehead ag.rnst invasion, 
andtln ir scatte red and dispirit* d corps 
looked on and saw their lortrj’swes fill 
one by one. The si ge of VaKn- 
eiemu's, the ]»rinci;ial bulwark of 
!•' ranee cm the uorih, Inid been eoin- 
mitted to the British, under the Duke 
of York, and its attack and capture 
exhibited the native g illaiitry of the 
troops in the most distiiiguisiicd de- 
gree. 

'rhe personal intrepidity of their 
commander has never been c]ueKtion- 
cd ; but it has hc^eii the jHipular ha- 
bit to speak slightingly of bis military 
skill. It is not our purpose to enter 
into dihcussioii on such subjects. Y et 
those who pronounee this judgment 
should have first looked over the map 
of that most diffieult and extensive 
country, which the army, headed by 
his Uoyal Highness, clcurcd of an cue*- 


my’s footsteps within three months ! 
The French fought desperately, yet 
they saw their conquests forced from 
them in every battle. They were mas- 
ters of the country : every mill-racej 
fann-house, rivulet, and village was 
familiar to them, and turned into a 
centre of resistance ; yet, with all 
their multitudes, the trained soldiers 
of the former royal army, with the 
population of France at their back, 
and the guillotine recruiting for them 
in every town of a territory of thirty 
millions of men, the Hcpuhlicans were 
driven back into France, timid, and 
tracking every step they took with 
blood drawn by British steel. 

From what has been since known 
of the state of France at this day, 
there can he no doubt that the “ march 
to Paris*' would then have been the 
great, as it would have been the prac- 
ticable, ]»olicy. There was no force 
hetwxcn Valcnciimncs and the very 
throne of the Uevolution. Paris lay 
in helpless terror. The Republican 
government saw the sword of Europe 
ilashtng in their eyes. The peasantry 
were alieii.ited by the merciless ex- 
tortions of robbery under colour of 
law. The friends of the old govern- 
ment, still powerful, were ])Tepartd 
to give wight to the blow that was 
to crush rhe head of the tyranny. In 
Fhighind, tile voice of some of the lead- 
ing statesmen, and among them of 
that disiiiiguisiud Munster — who has 
hml the jonitne to see his early fore- 
sight and wisdom so splendidly rea- 
lized, even uiuh r his own adminis- 
tration —was loud for finishing the 
war by this one cons\nnm;ite blow. 

Rut the appointi'd time for the de- 
liverance of Europe, -iiul thepuimh- 
ineul of the Uevoliition, was not yet 
at hand. Tiiere was a mighlicr than 
human will in the protraction of that 
deadly struuLde, in which revolu- 
tionary France, after covering the 
Continent with slaughtir, was to liear 
the accuinnlated wrath at once of 
mull and Heaven. 

The day that saw the French flag 
lowered on the works of Valenciennes, 
was the last of the success of the com- 
bined armies. After long discussions 
in the allied camp on the next step 
of the campaign, the British were 
marched to the attack of Dunkirk, 
wiiosc capture was to have aiFordcii a 
place of arms ai d a post for the coiu- 
luunicution with £n ;Uiid. The Bri- 
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tish formed the tiegc, covered hy an 
Austrian and Hanoverian corps, to 
pevent disturbance from tlie enemy 
in the field. But that fortune, which 
is so seldom offered a second time to 
eidier men or armies, was past. France 
had recovereil from her terror. The 
Jacobin ppoverntnent, respited from 
instant extinction, had roused up all 
the mad enerp^it'S of the Hevolution. 
The LevtHNen-massc was called out, 
and the Nation took the field. 

In the public experience of the late 
war, when battles were fou^lit on a 
gigantic scale, wc can scarcely com- 
prehend how operations of the mag- 
nitude and ira]K)rtance of those requi- 
red from the Duke of Vorks army, 
could have been haziirdi^d with so 
small a force. His tvliolt* strength 
would scarcely liave furnished a rear- 
guard to a inoflern army. He was 
probably never in command of *2<t,00(> 
British. Wbat tliey had done had 
been the work of that invincible bold- 
ness which has characterised the Bri- 
tish soldiery from the days of Crecy 
and Poictiers. I hey liad force<l their 
way in the campaign, a front of steel 
and fire, through the enemy’s batui- 
lions, by the mere shock ol compact 
strength and courage r The binning 
nuch^us and b«‘acl ef a vti^t tiaiti of 
strength, winch fl 3AU'd on aii. r tlKin 
in e:i.sy .splnnlour. 

But twice tht ir nuinKr etnilJ not 
have a'liquaU'ly ibrined the vf 
Dunkirk, one of the htnmrust tt»wnb 
of tlu* contnieiu. and inmiorahli* lor 
the ol)stii:ac> of it*. lU knee-*. The tir.-it 
shdl was scaicely throw'n, wlitn tlic 
French truinpetb vvi te hciird hchiiid. 
IlaurJiiiril, the Bepubhcaii (kiicra), 
had burst upon the covenng aiuthb, 
and utterly routed both Austrian and 
Hanoverian. The British, di.s{ier.>'td 
and euibarrassi'd by the siege, were 
looked on as an easy prey. Bat the 
expeneiice that was to be so otren re- 
peated, here faught tlu; k reiich how 
Jittic tbf '^’cet of British ruin may 
be connected with j'reueh vieKnv, 
The .siege wa» nisnl, and the Briiish 
met the eritiiiy in the field. Jlau- 
ebard was deti ated. The .lacxibiu go- 
vernment, iunoiis at this tliscondi- 
ture, onleM.*d bun to Paris, and sent 
him to Uie guillotine. 

Tile campaign of 17VI opened with 
a suci;es%ioi) of desperate encounters, 
in whidi the I r* nen were constantly 
defeated. But the scale was now to , 


turn ; they bad aiumted a new system 
of war, bloAly and wasteful in the 
most frightful degree. Contemptu- 
ous of military science, and knowing 
but the single tactu|ue of wearing out 
the enemy by incessant battle — tlie 
tactique (ii‘ tarbarism — but sure to 
succeed, the Levcc-en-masse sup- 
plied the myriads that were to feed 
the slaughter ; ami the French Gene- 
rals, conscious that the only question 
asked by Jacobinism was, ** \V']iethcr 
they had conquered and, with no 
alu'rnative but triumph or the scaf- 
fold, drove their multitudes on the 
cannon of the enemy. Pichegru now 
commandud tlie French in Flanders, 
He had been educated a monk; had, 
in the new pros|iects of the Be volu- 
tion, thrown off the cowl ; and, by in- 
telligence and intrigue, had obtained 
the evil confidence of his government. 
The Duke of York, at the head of 
the British, attacked liim. From the 
firing of tlie first shut, until the close 
of tile campaign, wa.s almost one un- 
intiTiHitted confiict. From the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of May. 
there were no less than six great bat- 
tles. In tile nrM tour, the British 
were masters of the fi.ld. But th<^ 
whoie powvT of till' Ki’\o)iition was at 
itakt ; ill .omy wiis remtor- 

e'‘d houi by hour, lb- npul e of to- 
day w;i< only a ^ie^d f‘>r an attack 
wuh t\vi(‘e the luliv lo-moiTow — 
Even liciory bi«‘iu:l>t iv I-smw. Tbo 
BiuisJi, w isiiiil u)i?) litiijiie and 
woutidn, thinned in ilnii iMiinhcr^, 
and des])airMig of final MKve>‘' iii a 
struggle wiib ln‘di thou.'*imls that 
seemed to spring ooi of tlm earth, at 
lengtli dicnieri uu letnat, and re- 
lucianily ino\Ld towards thr coast, 
hgimng at cvi ry stip. and Mirnmiid- 
ed by the ein*in\. cMiiiing in the se- 
cuie hope ol tbeir deslMJi iiom 

Pieln'gru had uheady pronounml 
tluni in-t CMptnes, when he found that 
a Briiidi fcrci* had landed, and was 
in lull in.iieh to riinfi>ri:e t)ie JhiKt*. 
Ten tliou-anrl inrn, limit r the late 
^larquiKot na.^tiiigs, h, id arrivul fioiti 
England. In thafdJiny, wc believe, 
the lutine conqueror of France and 
Naj)olcon mndi: hi.s first cam(>aign. 
Noiiun/? couM lia\e been more filleil 
for tile coiniiu-nceineiit of a hero's 
career, 'i’he march of this detach- 
ment w ts one of the most brilliant 
displays of dexterity and dhsciplinu 
in a war abounding wiili tho liighcat 
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efforts of soldiership. The country 
was completely in the hands of the 
French. Naturally difficult, its dif- 
ficulty was formidably increased by 
the presence of an enemy proverbially 
active, and now flushed with victory. 
But the British cut their way ; and 
with this reinforcement the Duke of 
York reiielled the advance of the 
French, and kept the field. The war 
was protractiHl tlirouj^h the year, tlie 
French still pouring down fresh ar- 
mies ; but the allies were already ex- 
hausted, and the British had no alter- 
native but retreat. 

In April 1705, they reimbarked in 
the Weser, and abandoned the Low 
Countries to an enemy fighting on 
their own soil, sustained by an innu- 
merable population, and urged on to 
battle at once by enthusiasm and by 
revolutionary terror. 

Ill 1 7 Of), tlie extortions of the Repub- 
licans in Holland were supposed to 
have at length exeited a desire to throw 
offtheyoke. A iicwexpedition wastonn- 
cyI, and in August, a British torce of 
nearly lio,000 troops, with a Russian 
of l.'j'oOOj luiidtd at the llclder. The 
UtiKhiaiis were bravo, but their w'unt 
of discipline rcndiTcd them worse than 
useless. They had moved on ns tlie 
vanguard in tie first action of the 1 f)ih 
of heptendu T, and had dri\en the ene- 
my heiorc them for some tune. Ha- 
ving iJikt n posscssMUi ot one of the 
large Dutr.li villages, and conciiving 
that thehifuch had wholly retned, 
they .sat down to cook tin ir dinners. 
The enemy soim received intollig, nee 
of thissialeof things, advanced noise- 
lessly, till tin y had surrounded the 
village, and, at a s'gii.d, rushed in. 
The Biiss'ian.s w'* re c(»inpleiely taken 
by siirpri-c. 'J'heii arnis wire ioiind 
piled in llic streets, — the chief part of 
the trcMips asleep.— and none on the 
alert but tliose who wei e employed pre- 
paring the dinner. Almost the whole 
number were made prisoners. 'J'hat 
inoriiiiig was coiii]>iitcd to have cost the 
army nohssilian 10,000 men. The 
French now rushed on the British bat- 
talions, which, unsuspecting their .a]i- 
proach, iiad to figlit their way back to 
the cani]>. Bui a .seviTe revenge was ta- 
ken in u few days after. — it revenge 
could be an equivalent, — by u ge- 
neral attack on the French line, in 
which it was beaten at all points, with 
a loMi of nearly .7000 men. Amsttr- 
daiu now lay 0 }ieii to the Duke. But 
tlic ohiccU of Uie expedition wore al- 


ready hopelosB. The North of Ger- 
many had not stirred,— the country 
was found passive,— the French were 
receiving additional strength hourly, 
—and the British army was without 
the numbers or the materiel to advance 
through a territory intersected by ca- 
nals, and fortified at every step. An 
armistice was agreed on, and the Duke 
withdrew his army. Eighteen thou- 
sand French and Batavians, prisoners 
in England, were returnecl ; and an 
expedition closed, which at once gave 
evidence of the gallantry of the inva- 
ders, and the ho|K*lessne&8 of making 
an impre.ssion on France tlirough Hol- 
land. 

The fruitli^nesR of these campaigns 
rendered the Cominander-in-Cbief un- 
popular. But they unquestionably had 
offered no sufficient test of military 
knowlcYlgc. The greatest names of 
the tinier, at the hcarl of vast armies, 
bad been foiled by the unwearied fury 
of the French. Tlie novelty of the 
wnr, and the* extreme difficulty of the 
country, would have been trying to 
the brightest military genius. But the 
Iliad* qiiary of the force wiib the great 
embarras^^ment. Tiii'cs and tactics 
are now i hangid. What British offi- 
cer would again place himself on the 
C'oMliiivhi, in the lacf of France, with 
luH v*').oon HI' n ? Whether tlie Duke 
of Votk j)' •'‘i ss. il the ability of a ge- 
m rai, i.s now an urilinpoi tanc question ; 
but a isnotthehss tme. that he never 
W)s l.iirly plactd in nrcinnstances to 
wsiW the iri.'il, — that no living officer, 
of wh'itjver g. niuK. would now take 
the comm Jind, umhr rurh disadvan- 
ta'res — ami tliat prolubly no officer in 
F.uri'jie wrMiiil i*a\o escaped failure*, 
where it wri'i ilir imputed criincot the 
Duke of York to have failed. 

In the Duke of York was 

again hrougiit before the country, in a 
corropoiulence with his pnscntAla- 
jesty, relaiive to the inihtary rank of 
‘the Heir Apparent. 'J'he IViiice of 
^\'ale&’s ap])lication was made I'rom 
liic iirtturiil generosity and gallantry of 
his eh.iracier. Tlie refusal proceeded 
from the Alinhtry, on the intelligible 
and constitutional principle of not 
placing the command of any large por- 
tion uf the military force of the empire, 
in the hands of the immediate succes- 
sor to the Frown, — a principle which 
could never be less invidiously assert- 
ed, tiiaii at the time wrhen tlie loyalty 
of the ilLubtrious ])ersonage in ques- 
tion was so much above all iiiiputaiion. 
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The eorrespoiulence was carried on 
through the medium of the Duke of 
York, aa Commander-in-Chief. The 
topic, the rank of the wriUT, and the 
spirit and ability of the letters, excited 
a strong interest, which, as we beliere 
it has not yet perished, we may gra- 
tify, by the republication of those of 
the D^e of York, with the conclu- 
ding letter of his present Majesty. 

" ffer$e GwinUy Oct, 6, 1603L 
** Deasest Beother, 

**Notuing but an extraordinary press 
of business would have prevented me 
from acknowledging sooner your letter of 
the 8d instant, which 1 received, while at 
Oatlands^ on Monday evening. 

** 1 trust tliat you are too well acquaint- 
ed with my affection tor you, which has 
existed sinee our roost tender years, not 
to be assured of the satisfaction 1 have 
felt, and ever roust feel, in foniardmg, 
when in my power, every desire or ob- 
ject of yours ; and, tborefure, will believe 
how much 1 must regret tlie impossibi- 
lity there is, upon the present occasion, 
of my executing your wislies of laying the 
representation contained in your letter 
before his Majesty. 

** Suffer me, tny dearest Brother, as 
the only answer that 1 can properly give 
you, to recall to your rneinoiy what pass- 
ed upon tlie same subject, soon after Ins 
Majesty was graciously pleased to place 
roc at the head of die army ; anrl 1 liave 
no doubt that, with your u*>uul caticluiir, 
you will yourself sec the absolute neces- 
sity ot my declining it. 

“ In (he year ITiiji, upon a general pro- 
motion taking place, at your instance, 1 
delivered a letter from you to his Majes- 
ty, urging your pretensions to promotion 
in the army ; to wbieli iiis Majesty was 
pleased to answer, that before he had ap- 
pointed you to the command of the lUth 
Light Dragoons, he bad caused it to be 
fully explained to you what his sentiments 
vere With respect to a Prince of Wales 
entering into the army, and Che public 
ground upon which he could never admit 
of your considering it as a profession, or 
of your being promoted in the service. 
And his Majesty, at the same time, add- 
ed his jhjsUUk command and itifunctums to 
me, never to mention this subject again 
to him, and to decline being the bearer 
of any application of the same naturci 
should it be proposed to me ; which mei- 
rage 1 was, of course, under the necessi- 
ty of delivering to you, and have con- 
•taiitly made it the rule of my conduct 
ever since ; and, indeed, 1 have ever con- 
sidered it as one of the greatest proofs of 
affection and consideration towards me 
on the part of his Majesty, that he never 


allowed me to become a perty tii this 
business. 

Having thus stated to you, (airly and 
candidly, what has passed, 1 trust you will 
see that there can be no grounds for the 
ajiprelierision expressed in the latter part 
of your letter, that any slur can urtach to 
your character as an officer— particularly 
as 1 recollect your mentioning to me 
yourself, on the day on which you recei- 
ved tlie notification of your ap|K)intment 
to the 10th Light Dragoons, the explana- 
tion and condition attached to it by his 
Majesty ; and therefore, surely, you must 
be satisfied, tliat your not being advanced 
'in military rank, proceeds entirely frum 
bis Majesty's sentiments respecting tlie 
high rank you hold in the State, and nut 
from any impression unfavounible to you. 
—Believe me ever, with the greatest 
truth, dearest brother, 

^ Your most affectionate brother, 
(Signed) Fuloeiucil 

** His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales." 

** I/irrsr Gufirtls, Oct, ll, 

^Iy dear BlIUTHEii, 

** 1 HAVE this moment, upon my arri- 
val in town, found your letter, and lose 
no time in answering that part of it 
which appears to me highly necessary 
should be clearly understood. 

** Indeed, tny dear Brother, you must 
give me leave to repeat to you, that, upon 
the fullest ronsidi'ration, 1 pertiTtly re- 
collect your liitviug your**elt told rue, at 
Ciirltou House, in the year on the 

day on which you w'us iitformed tf his 
3frfjesty's imviiig urqiiiesrcd in your re- 
quest of being appointed to the com- 
mand ot the Kith Regiment of Light 
l>*’agoons, of which Sir William Pitt W'as 
then Colonel, the inesvitge and condition 
which was delivered to you from his 
AlsjoKty, and w'liicb his Majesty repeat- 
ed to me, in the year 179.), us rociiiion- 
ed in my letter of Thursday lust , and I 
have the fullest reason to know, that 
there are others to whom, at that time, 
you mentioned the same eircu instance ; 
nor have I the least recollection of your 
having denied it, when 1 delivered to you 
the King's answer, as 1 sliould certainly 
have felt it incumbent upon me to recall 
to your memory, a bat you had told me 
yourself in the year 1793. 

** No conversation whatever passed 
between us, as you justly remark, in the 
year 1796, when Sir William Pitt was 
promoted to Uie King's Dragoon Guards, 
which was done in consequence of what 
was arranged in 1796, n|ion your first 
appointment to the lOtb Light Dragoons; 
Biifi 1 conceive, that your mentioning in 
your letter my having stated a conversation 
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to have paMod between ne In 1798, muit 
have arisen from tome misapprebeneion, 
as 1 do not find ihat year ever adverted 
to in my letter. 

** 1 have thought it due to u« both, 
my dear Brother, tbue fully to reply to 
those parts of your letter in which you 
appear to have mistaken mine ; but, as 
1 am totally unacquainted with the cor- 
respondence which has taken place upon 
this subject, 1 must decline entering any 
further into it.— I remain ever, dear Bro- 
ther, with the greatest trutli, 

" Your most affectionate Brother, 
(Sigiiecl) ** Fhedi^uk'K.*' 

Jlorsc OuartU, Oct» 13. 

** Dear BiumiF.ii, 

** T iiAVK received your letter this 
morning, and am sorry to find that you 
think tliat I have misconceived the mean- 
ing of your first letter, the whole tenor 
of which, and the military promotion 
which gave rise to it, led me narurally 
to suppose your desire wus that I should 
apply to his Majesty, in my official ca- 
pacity, to give you military rank, to 
which might be attached the idea of sub- 
sequent command. 

“ Thar I found myself under the ne- 
cessity ill declining, iti obedicii(*e to his 
Alajesty'a pointed orders, us 1 explained 
to you in iiiy Icttci ot the 6th iiist. ; but 
from your letter of to day I am to under- 
stand, that your object is nut niitirary 
rank, hiil that a pose should he allotted 
to you, upon the present emergency, 
f>iiituhlc‘ to your situation in the State. 

“ This 1 conceive to be purely a poli- 
tical consideration, and as such, totally 
out of my depiirtnieiit ; and as 1 have most 
cdrefully avoided at all times, and under all 
rircum^tunces, ever interlering in any po- 
litical points, 1 must hope that you will 
not call upon me to deviate from the 
principles by wliirh 1 have been invari- 
ably governed. Believe me, my dear 
brother, your most affectionate brother, 
(Signed) ** Fhedkricx. 

Ilia Royal Highncaa the I^iiice of 
Wales." 

** Cartlon JlouK, OcL ]4w 
** My dear Broth lr, 

** It cannot but be painful to me, to 
be reduced to the necessity of further ex- 
planation, on a subject which it was my 
earnest wish to liave closed, and which 
waa of BO clear and distinct a nature, as, 
ill my humble judgment, to have pre- 
cluded the jiossibility of either doubt or 
misunderstanding. 

** Surely there must be some strange 
litality to obscure my language in state- 
ment, or leave me aomewhat deficient in 


tlie powers of ^Kplaiwtloib when it can 
lead your mind, my dear Brotheff to sudi 
a palpable misconstruction (for, fiir be it 
from me to fancy it wilful,} of my mean- 
ing as to suppose fur a moment I had 
unconnected my object with ^fftekra mi- 
lilary rank, and transferred It entirely to 
the view of a political afafion, when jrou 
venture to tell me ‘ my object is not mi- 
litary rank, but that a post should be al- 
lotted to me, upon the jireacnt emergency, 
suitable to my situation in the State.* 
Upon what ground you can hazard such 
an ssRertioii, or upon what principles you 
cun draw such an inference, 1 am utterly 
at a loss to determine. For 1 defy the 
most skilful logician in tortoring the 
English language, to apply with fairness 
such a construction to any word or phrase 
of mine, contained in any one of the let- 
ters 1 have ever written on this, to me, 
most interesting subject. 

1 call upon you to re- peruse the 
correspondence. In my letter of the 2d 
inst. I told you, unequivocally, that 1 
hoped you knew me too well to imagine, 
that uJ/c inuctiiv rank was in my view— 
and that sentiment, 1 beg you carefully 
to observe, 1 have in no instance what- 
ever, 'for one single moment, relinquished 
or departed Irom. 

** Giving, as I did, all tlie considera- 
tions of my licnn to the delicacy and diffi- 
culties ot your situation, nothing could 
have been more repugnant to my thoughts, 
or to iny dixposirion, than to have im- 
posed upon >ou, my dear Brother, either 
in your cupecitr ns Commander-iii-Chief, 
or in the near relationship which subsists 
between us much le«R in the expectation 
of cau<*ing you to risk any displeasure 
from his Majesty, by disobeying in any 
degree fiis commands, although they were 
even to inilitate against myself. But, 
with the impulse of my feelings towarda 
you, and quickly conceiving what friend- 
ship and affection may be capable of, 1 
did not, 1 own, think it entirely impos- 
sible that you miglit, considering the 
magnitude and importance wJiicb the ob- 
ject carries with it, have officially ad- 
vanced my wishes, as a matter of pro- 
priety, td military rank and subsequent 
command, through his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, for that direct purpose ; especially 
when the honour of my character and my 
future fame in life were so deeply invol- 
ved in the considerstion. For, I must 
bere emphatically again repeal * itUe in- 
active rank was never in my view ; and 
that military rank and its subaequent 
command, was never out of it* 

** Feeling how useless as well as un- 
gracious controversy is, upon every occa« 
Sion, and knowing how fetally it operates 
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on humtn friendthip^ 1 nust etitrent tbnt 
our coiTMpoiidence on this mihiect khull 
cpftse here; for nothing could lie more 
distressing Co me, than to prolong a 
topic, on which, it is now clear to me, 
my dear brother, chat you and I can 
never agree, IIec. (Signed) “ G. P. 
“His llojal Highness the Dukuof York.’* 

Of the unhappy intercourse which, 
in 1S09, uttnic<ed the )iuhlic invohti- 
gatiou, we shall say hut little. Tho 
connexion was one of which no moral 
mind can speak withfiut ceiiMirc and 
regret. But those who would load 
the Duke of York wiih obloquy as a 
ariminal above all other men, should 
recoPect how fatally frL(|uent such 
odcncesare in society, and how' llkelv, 
in the temptations that bestt tlie iii^t 
rank, and peculiarly in the instance 
of an iiidi vidua) to whom domestic 
life had come atU'fided with so few 
recoinmerKlations. Hut the charge of 
trafficking his p.itronage was instantly 
shown to be groundless ; and the half* 
dozen cases in which coinnnssions were 
disposed of by the object of this un- 
happy connexion, were proved to be 
altogether uususpcctefl by his Uoyal 
Highness, and the r sult of a habitual 
kindness of nature, however unwor- 
thily expciidul. 

As the investigation proceeded, the 
base and scandalous luoiives of the 
accusers were so fialpabiv exhihiud 
—the jiorsonages in question were so 
obviously degraded and malignant— 
and the portion of the charges affect- 
ing the official honour of the ('om- 
inander-in-Chief was so trivial, that 
his Royal Highness was acquitted by 
a m^ority of 82 in the House. But 
with this suflBcieiit exculjiation he was 
not satisfied. H avitig retained his pub- 
lic situation while the charges were 
going through the Commons, that he 
might be presumed to shrink from no 
publicity of trial, he re'^igned, on the 
dose and the acquittal, May 20, 1809. 

His Royal flighness's letter to the 
House at the commencement of tfie 
proceeding shows with what anxiety 
tie must have contemplated this at- 
tempted stain on his character as a 
servant of the state. 

" Hwte GuanU, Feb. 23, 1800. 

••Sir, 

^ •• i have waited with the greatest an- 
xiety until the Committee appointed by 
tiie llouxc of ComiDons to inquire into 
my conduct, as Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s army, had closed its exa- 


minations, and, I now hope that it will 
not be deemed' improper to address this 
letter, through you, to the House of 
Commons. 

“ I observe with the deepest concern, 
that, in the course of this inquiry, my 
name has lieen coupled with transactions 
the iiiOhC (Ti mi rial and disgraceful ; and I 
iniKt ever regret and lament that a con- 
nexion !>hoiiid ever have existed, which 
lids tints exposed niy cliiiraetcr and ho- 
tioiir to public iiniiiiad version. 

“ With respect to tiny all egi-d offences 
connected M ith the discharge of my official 
duties, 1 do, in the mo'tt solemn manner, 
upon my honour ns a Pi nice, distinctly 
assert niy iniiuccnee, riot only by denying 
all corrupt parricipatioti in any of thcui- 
famous traie-dctions which have appeared 
111 evidence at the bar of rlie House of 
Cinninons, nr any connivaiici* at their ex- 
istiMice, hut also the slii;htest knowledge 
or *>ii*'picu>n tlmt riicy existed at all. 

“ ]\ly consriuu:*iu‘NM ot iMiiOceiice leads 
mo coiifidei.tly to hope that the House 
of Comriioiis will nut. upon hticli evi- 
dence as they have licuid, arlopt any pro- 
ceeding prejndicul to my honour and 
cliHiai'tei ; but if, upon such testimony 
as has hium adoucud a|:unist me, the 
HuU'*e of Commons can think my inno- 
cence quesiiundhhs 1 ci.iim of their jus- 
tice that 1 bhall nor he coiifieiniied with- 
out trial, or he depiivid of rhe heiicfit 
and proteetion whu h is adorded to every 
BiUkIi siiliject, by those Siiin'tion<t under 
wfiich alone evidei.ee is nceived in the 
urdiimry Hdnniiistiutiun oftlie law. 

“ 1 am, Sir, voui s 

Far.ijrjucK- 

“ The Speaker of the Iliiusc 
of Commons.” 

Vet, painful us this ordeal must 
have bet'll, its results were probably 
fortunate to the habits atul future litb 
of his Royal liighiiesN. He hud been 
reiiistatcd in IKII, the first year of 
the Regency. The army and the na- 
tion were highly gratiii^ hy this act 
of justice. His administration of the 
army had been from the beginning 
marked by a zeal for the honour, com- 
fort, and efficiency of the military ser- 
vice of the Einfiire, forming the strong- 
est contrast with the old system. The 
appointment of terms of service for 
every rank of the army— judicious re- 
gulations for the sole of commissiona* 
arrangements for the provision of the 
relatives ot those who fell— reforms of 
the Commissariot, the Medical Staff, 
and the Military Finance— theappoint- 
ment of military schools for the cadets 
and junior branches of the anny-^the 
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establishment of orphan schools for the 
children of the soldiery — with a mul- 
titude of minor, yet important regu- 
lations, constituting on the whole the 
most complete system of military edu- 
cation in Europe — entitled the Duke 
of York to the name, less of Reformer 
than of Regenerator of the Briush 
Army. 

We trust that that army will not 
suffer his memory to pass down un- 
marked by some great visible testimo- 
nial of tlieir respect and gratitude. As 
a prince, he will lie in the tomb of prin- 
ces. As a pcTSonal frii*nd, a protector, 
and a most generous, kindly, and ho- 
nourable member of society, lie will 
be long remembered by his circle. 
But, as the friend of the British anny, 
hib remembrance should be perpetuat^ 
by a monument conspicuous to the eye, 
anil grateful to the feelings of the sol- 
ilicr. 

But the lost act of the Duke of 
\'ork's public life was the one from 
which we should best estimate the 
national loss ; the career of manliness 
and constitutional integrity which has 
been M) fatally iiitcrruptid ; and the 
forci' of heart, which, uikIlt all the 
elouds of his life, lived in his Royal 
iiighncbs. 

The Catholic (Question has, within 
these few years, eonipelled public at- 
tention, by the louder clamour and 
ilie more diligent artifice of its agents. 
But if there be oiic series of facts in 
history more unquestionnhlc than an- 
other, ility are, that Popish councils 
cannot be councils for the gowl of a 
Protestant state ; that ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny is hostile to civil liberty ; and 
chut a religion which buppret^scs the 
Scri]>turcs, and burns their propaga- 
tors, cannot be the religion of free- 
dom, of tnitli, or of the Scriptures. It 
is ns little to lie doubted, that the 
grand purpose of Popery in power 
would be only the more active exer- 
tion of the grand pur|)ose of Pojhtv 
out of power, — the extinction of all 

B ‘ ‘ms that dared to doubt its infal- 
y, and first, and must irretrieva- 
bly, the extinction of Protestantism. 
It is as little to be doubted, that a re- 
ligion whose whole priesthoo^ declares 
a prior allegiance to a foreign court, 
and keeps up a perpetual correspond- 
ence with it, is not a safe ingredient 
in the constitution of any country 
which may be embroiled with that tb- 
rcign court ; and that the House of 
Brunswick, being calleil to the British 
throne on the express stipulation of 
Voi. XXI. 


never suffering the entrance of Papal 
influence into the Constitution^ ie 
bound W the most solemn obligations 
before God and man, to protect us 
from the evil of a legislation, stained, 
encumbered, and paralyzed by Ae ad- 
mixture of Popery. 

Yet, popular delusion, practised to 
a great extent ; the negligence of tiie 
usual defenders of the Constitution, 
probably tired out by the perpetual 
repetition of the topic ; and the abili- 
ty of some eloquent leaders in the 
House of Commons,— had Ixrought the 
Catholic Question forward, in 1825, 
with more effect than at any preceding 
time. There were rumours of a change 
of opinion among some even of those 
who had been hitherto the most de- 
cided public friends of British free- 
dom. Great anxiety was excited ; 
every eye that had been accustomed 
to venerate the forms of the Constitu- 
tion, was turned to the final debate of 
the Senate on this momentous occa- 
sion. Rumours had been spread oj* 
even the menacing nature, that tlic 
throne was friendly to this fatal mea- 
sure. But, on the 25th of April, his 
Royal Highness came dowii to the 
House of Imrds, and relieved tlio na- 
tional mind. 

** Ills Royal Higiinkssthe Ditke o\ 
Yukk.— 1 hold in my hand a Petition 
from the Dean and Chapter of the Colle- 
giate Church of Sc George, Windsor, 
praying that no further concesaioii may 
be made to the Roman Catholics. I am 
sure that any reprcaentaiioii from so 
learned and respectahle a bi>dy will be re- 
ceived with the attention which it deaerves, 
and therefore 1 should not have troubled 
your Lordships with any observations in 
support oi It, il 1 did not leel that this was 
an occasion on which any man may well 
be permitted to address your Lordships. 
1 do this more readily on the present oc- 
casion, because, feeling that I am not iti 
the huhic of taking part in your discus- 
sions, 1 will not interrupt the progress of 
the debate on the bill to wdiich the peti- 
tioners refer, if it should come into this 
House. It is now twenty>five years 
since this measure was first brought into 
discussion. 1 cannot forget with what 
events that discussion was at tliat time 
coniieeted. It was connected with the 
most serious illness of one now no more 
—it was connected also with the tempo- 
niry removal of one of the ablest, wisest, 
and honestest ministers tliat this country 
ever had. From that time, when 1 gave 
my first vote on this question, to the pre- 
sent, 1 have never seen any reason to 
regret or to ehiingc the line whicli 1 then 
2H 
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looki 1 hftvtf, CT 617 ywr, wen more 
reoMO to be wtlfifled with my decition. 
When the question comes regularly be- 
fore your Lordships, it will be discussed 
much more fully and ably tlian I can do 
it But there are two or three subjects 
on which I am anxious to touch. One 
is, that you place the Church of England 
in a situation in which no other church 
in the world is placed ; the Roman 
Catholic will not allow the Church of 
England or Parliament to interfere with 
his Church, and yet he requires you to 
allow him to interfere with your Church, 
and to legislate for iL There is another 
subject still more delicate, on which 1 
cannot, however, help saying a few words. 
I speak (1 beg to be understood) only as 
an individual ; 1 desire not to be under- 
stood as speaking for anybody else ; but 
consider, my Lords, tlie situation in 
which you place the Sovereign. By the 
coronation oath, tiic Sovereign is bound 
to maintain the Church established, in her 
doctrine, discipline, and rights inviolate. 
An Act of Parliament may release future 
Sovereigns and other men from this oath, 
or from any other oaths to be taken ; but 
can it release an individual who has al- 
ready taken it? I speak, 1 repeat it 
again, as an individual ; but 1 entreat the 
House to consider the situation in which 
the Sovereign is thus placed. I feel very 
strongly on this whole subject ; I cannot 
forget the deep interest which was taken 
upon it by one now no more ; and the 
long and unhappy iUnesa in which— 
(here his Royal Highness was sensibly 
affected).— I have been brought up from 
my early years in these principles; and 
from the time when 1 began to reason 
for myself, 1 have entertained them from 
conviction; and in every situation in 
wliich 1 may be placed, 1 will maintain 
them, so help me, Gou." 

The effect of this speech was un- 
bounded. The public doubts instant- 
ly vanished, llie security thus given 
by the Alonarch, whose sentiments his 
Royal Highness undoubtedly uttered 
ill conjunction with his own, set the 
nation at ease. The speech was hailed 
thro^h the country with the highest 
gratitude — ^innumerable copies of it 
were circulated — ^it was justly looked 
on as a royal bond to Frotestantiamand 
liberty ; and the illustrious speaker 
rose at once into a rank of public 
estem and hope altogether unrivalled. 

Vet this exertion waa not one which 
a timid, unprincipled, or an undecided 


mind would have readily made. His 
Royal Highneas was well aware that 
the defeated wty would not be spa- 
ring in their hate of the man by whom 
they were overthrown — that private 
bitterness and public obloquy would 
be visited on him, as they have been, 
and will be, on every man who does 
his public duty with determination — 
that the whole force of Popery would 
be roused against his motives while 
living, and against his character when 
he should be no more. But a public 
effort was demanded, and he made it 
freely, boldly, and c^ctually ; he laid 
down the principles on which the 
Constitution is to be defended in all 
emergencies ; he reinstated the waver- 
ing public mind on the most momen- 
tous of all subjects, and he nve us at 
once an additional pledge of uie Crown 
to the Constitution, and an additional 
proof of tliat wisdom of our ancestors 
by which that Crown was placed on 
the brow of tlie Brunswick line, to the 
EXCLUSION of rOFKRY for EVER ! 

The details of his fatal disorder are 
now too familiar to the public for us 
to enter into them. His frame, na- 
tiirally robust, felt the first shock 
about three years ago, when his life 
was endangered by inflammation. 
Since that time be declined— the rapid 
advance of Ins illness during the lut 
three months defied medicine, lie 
lingered in pain, evincing the greatest 
fortitude ; and exerting himself in 
^blic business almost till the day he 

Public anxiety was visible in the 
highest depee from the time that his 
life seemed to be in danger. All ranks 
crowded to the Duke of Rutland's 
house, where he had been removed for 
Uie attendance of the physicians. His 
Majesty was almost forced from his 
bedside, by those who dreaded the 
effect of his brotherly feelings upon 
his health. At lenj^ all suapense 
was closed by the Biuletio. 

** Friday, January 5, 1837. 

» mtitehaU, Jan. 5, 1887. 

** This evening, at twenty minutes past 
nine o’clock, departed this life^ after a 
painful and protracted illness, his Royal 
Highness Feederick Duke of York and 
Albany, his Majesty’s next brother, to 
the great grief of Ids Majesty, and of all 
the Royal Family.” 
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A Si nALTllUK IN AMEUtfA. 

CiiAr. I. 

It is not without conRiderable ro- ronnc^and the passage from thence to 
luctance, niy drar North, that I ait the mouth of the Patuxent. Of that 
down to comply with your freipicntly account 1 slrall say no more, than that 
rt poatcd request. The details of the to the iniiiuttst tittle, (as far at leoit 
latcwarin the Southern States of XoitU as 1 am a judge^ it is correctly given. 
America liave been so vividly and cor* All went on as the Subaltern has told 
redly given by your friend the Subal- us ; St Michaels and Bermuda were 
tern, that lie who ventures to tread both visited, the Chesapeake W'as en- 
upcin the same ground, must make tcred on the l/>th of August 1614, 
up his mind to endure the reproach and on the I6th the fleet began to as- 
of rashness, if not of presumption, ceiid the Patuxent. It was niy for- 
Nevortln-less, as my journal professes tune, during the progress of this voy- 
not to enter in any degree into the age, to be embarked on board of a 
plans of the different campaiptns, far- light, though very comfortable tran- 
ther than as these plans aflectetl my s^rt. The consequence was, that 
own individual person ; and as, in point when the ships of war, and other heavy 
of fact, I cannot pretend to give any- vessfds took the ground, we continucil 
thing more than a relation of the acci- to hold our course, till, having ap- 
dtnts and occurrences which befell piwached withiu eight miles of St 
myself, from the commencement of Benedicts, our master deemed it pru- 
our military operations in the Bay of dent to cast anchor. We had, how- 
ChesaiH'ake, clown to the |>erioa of ever, got so far a-head of the rest, 
their dual close in the Daujdnnc Is- that but a very short space of time 
land ; 1 am willing m be guided by elapsed, ere boat after boat, loaded 
your wishes ; not in spirit of a ri- with troops, drew up alongside of us ; 
val or adversary towards my brother and in a couple of hours our deck, 
Subaltern, Heaven knows, but as an cabin, and hold, were literally jammed 
humble imitator, whose lighter sketch- with men and officers, making a sort 
es and more private narration may, of half-wsy house of number 37.S be- 
perhapF, give an additional iuterest to tween their own vessels and the shore, 
those grave and scientific details with Day had barely dawned on the nine- 
which be already favoured the leeiith, when the vgpnrt of a cannon 
public. from one of the frigates lower down, 

In the '' Narrative of the Campaign gave notice that all the boats should 
of the British Army at Washington be hoisted out, and the troops convey- 
and New Orleans,"* you will And a ed to land. How it came about 1 
sufficiently elaborate account of the know not, but in iny eagerness to 
embarkation of the troops in the Ga- reach trrra Jinna, 1 sprang, with five 
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dosen men tnd one brother officer into 
a broad-bowed punt, which, being 
aupplied with no more than a couple 
of oars, moved against the stream, at 
the rateilf half a- mile per hour. The 
point of rendezvous had, however, 
been named ; it was St Benedicts, a 
village distant, as I have already sta- 
ted, eight long miles from our place of 
anchorage. We bad, therefore, but a 
gloomy prospect before us,— that of a 
sixteen hours* voyage under a broiling 
sun ; and the prospect, at one period, 
seemed not unlikely to be realized. 
Boat after boat, and barj^c after barge, 
pas%d us by, without bestowing upon 
us any other notice than a volley of 
jokes, or repeated |>eals of laughter ; 
till at last a worthy mitlMhipmaii took 
pity upon us, and threw us a line. 
Unilcr Ills towage we made way at a 
tolerably rapid rate ; and having quit- 
ted tlic ship at six o'clock, found our- 
selves snugly on shore, and in full 
inarch towards the bivouac, about half 
an hour before noon. 

St Benedicts, like most of the villa- 
ges on the banks of the Chesapeake 
rivers, is a siuidl straggling place; the 
bouses of wUch stand far apart from 
each other, and are surrounded by neat 
gardens, ami apparently producti\c 
orchards. When we landed it w’as to- 
tally ilci^crtedby its inhabitants. The 
funiiiure, however, had not been re- 
moved, — at least not wholly, — from any 
of the houses, and not a few of the dai- 
ries were garnished with dishes of ex- 
quisite milk, and delicate new cheqpi^s. 

1 state this fact, because 1 perfectly 
recollect the degree of hesitation which 
was generally experienced, before any 
one would venture to partake of these 
luxuries. In order, 1 presume, to deter 
the men from plundmng, and to keep 
them from being guilty of those acts of 
insubordination which the habit of 
plundering never fails to produce, a 
report Imd been industriously circu- 
lated through the fleet, that toe Ame- 
ricans had poisoned both wines and 
provisions, which were purposely left 
ill our way. Imugh I was never 
much disposed to place reliance in this 
report, it must be confessed, that the 
idea hindered, not only a few privates, 
who followed roe into a dairy, but 
myself abo, for several minutes, from 
applying our lips to a pig of delicious 
cream, which occupied one of the 
shelves. Inclination, however, at 
length prcvsiipfl over apprehension. 


I drank freely of the perilous liquor ; 
my men followed my example ; and 
none of ua sufikred the slightest in- 
convenience from this act of temerity 
of which we had been guilty. 

I have saiil, that the little detach- 
ment of which 1 was in charge, made 
good its landing about anditfur before 
noon. Nothing could exceed the de- 
gree of exhilaration which was exhi- 
bited by persona of all ranks on the 
resent occiision. Of the privaus, few 
ad planted foot on firm ground for 
the space of three months, and of the 
officers there were several, the low state 
of whose flnaiices had not permitted 
them to indulge very frequently in visits 
to the towns or ports at which we had 
touchetl during our passnge. To them 
the pro8pe:t of a lew days* sojourn 
upon their own element, was in the 
highest degree animating and de- 
lightful. P*or my own part, I had 
omitted no opportunity of breathing 
the land-bret'zes, or taking part in 
such amusciiiints and recreations as 
our temporary sojourn at St Michaera 
and Bc'iTnuda atibrded ; yet I Hnnly 
believe, that not an individual among 
them all enjoyed the change more 
heartily than^nysclf. Once more I 
felt that the business of my profession 
was to be carried on. Widely difler- 
rnt, indeed, was the style of conduct- 
ing that business here from that which 
had attended our campaigning in the 
Peninsula. We had no tents now to 
pitch and to repose in ; no bat-mule, 
loodcd with portmantiaus and can- 
teens, attended us ; nor were our sad- 
dle horses ready at a cill. Bach ofii- 
ccr, on the contrary, like the soldiers, 
carried bis baggage on his hack, anil 
all had the Armament of heaven to 
look to as their canopy. It may, per- 
ha|«, amuse some of your readers 
to he told in what plight we, on 
this occasion, took the fleld ; and, 
as a fair specimen of the plight of of- 
AciTS in general, 1 will inform tliem 
how 1 myself was accoutred when I 
stepped for the Arst time ujx>n the 
soil of America. 

In the Arst place, then, I carried, 
08 is usual on such occasions, a perfect 
equipment of inilitiry accoutrements ; 
that is to say, sabre, satih, belt, pistols, 
and telescope. Strapped across my 
shoulders was a good cloak, which on 
many previous occasions had done the 
duty of a bed, and which T conAdent- 
ly aiiticipaud would he called upon 
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to diKharge a aitnilar duty In timei 
that were yet before me. On my right 
flank, that ii to say, along over my 
left ahottlder, lay a black leathern ha- 
veraack, containing a spare shirt, a 
mrir of stockings, dressing utensils, a 
foraging cap, three pounds of boiled 
pork, and two pounds and a half of 
sea-biBcait. On my left breast, again, 
rested a horn, filled with rum, hueb 
as pursers usually ^erve out, whilst a 
wowen krg, for the conveyance of 
water, hung over iny neck, on the 
very middle of my back. All these 
things, the reader will be pleased to 
observe, were necessary ; yet they by 
no means added to the agreeable nature 
of our feelings in the mean time; 
whilst they certainly took away very 
largely from the personal elegance of 
such as were laid under the necessity 
of carrying them. On the present oc« 
casion, however, no one regarded ap- 
pearances. We looked only to such 
arrangements aa might promise to ad<l 
a little to our comforts; and as all 
were equally loatlcd, no man had an 
opportunity of quizaing or deriding 
his comrade* 

We reached our ground, as I have 
already informed you, about half an 
hour before noon ; and seldom have I 
looked upon a more spirit-atirriiig 
Biiectaele than the position presented. 
Just under the ridge of a gentle cnii- 
nenee, extending, perhaps, about three 
or four hundred yards from one ex- 
tremity to the other, were piled in or- 
der of o(>en columns the arms of the 
different regiments, whilst the men 
to whom these arms belonged were 
scattered here and there in groups of 
twenty, tliirty, and fifty, over the 
whole slope. Some were at full 
length upon the grass, basking in the 
beams of a sultry sun, and apparently 
made happy by the very feeling of i\te 
green sou under them. Others were 
running and leaping about, giving ex- 
ercise to the limM which had so long 
been cramped and conflued on board 
of ahip. Whilst, in the immediate 
rear of the inuakets, numerous Arcs 
were blazing, upon which camp ket- 
tles and other culinary utenaila were 
placed, and beside which the cooks of 
die different companies were moving 
in all the dimity of office. A little 
apart from the men again, and sur- 
rounding each coterie its own small 
flrf, sat many of the officers in parties 


of two, three, or four ; wbiist .others 
were strolling about widi the eardess 
step and merry countenanoea of mep, 
who looked forward to danger os a 
pastime, and confidently anticipated 
success. The very summit of the hill; 
again, was empty, except that three 
pieces of cannon crowned it, the muz- 
zles of which were i>ointed towards 
the distant country ; and a few sentries 
walked their solitary rounds be side 
diem. Such was the general appear- 
ance of our bivouac, as it was first 
established on the banks of the Pa- 
tuxent. 

Tlie Subaltern has informed you, 
that officers employed upon active ser- 
vice lay aside all idea of a general 
mess, and live together as the ties of 
friendship, or a sense of mutual con- 
venience, may dictate. .Like your cor- 
respondent, 1 too, liad a friend, and 
one whom 1 sincerely valued. As he 
is still in the service, and has risen, as 
his merits deserved that he should 
rise, to an elevated rank, you will ex- 
cuse me, if instead of giving you bia 
real name, I call him, for dislinctiou'a 
sake, Charlton. He w^as, and is, aa 
good a soldier as any in theanny, and 
at the period to which I now allude, 
commanded the company to which I 
was attached a$ a lieutenant* My 
first inquiry on reaching the corps 
was naturally for him, nor did it re- 
quire a very minute search in order to 
discover him. 1 found him sitting 
under a tree, on a spot of ground con- 
siderably removed from all neighbours. 
A fire was burning hard by, beside 
which his servant and niy Portuguese 
boy were resting — not idly, but in the 
act of watching a potful of greens 
and potatoes, which they had carried 
oft' from one of the gardens near. A 
couple of cheeses, with some pork and 
biscuit, were spread upon the grass ; 
and a horn drinking-cup stood beside 
them. This was our uiiiner, which 
had been prepared for some time, and 
was kept waiting only, for roc. Wc 
had> breakfasted at five in the morn- 
ing, and were therefore quite ready 
for it, even thus early ; and wc ad- 
dressed ourselves to it with the promp- 
titude of men, whose appetites were 
neither sickly nor fastidious* 

Having performeil this most neces- 
sary of all duties, our next business 
waq to take a survey, as far aa ii might 
be practicable and safe so to do, of the 
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,natur« of the ground on which wo 
were jKMteil, and of the country be* 
yoiid lU With this view we ascended 
to the top of the height. The view 
from that height was extensive ; but 
it introduced to our notice little be- 
sides one immense, and apparently 
impervious forest. Inimediaiely be- 
neath us, indeed; that is, along the 
descent, and just where the descent 
ended, the fields had been cleared. 
One aditary cottage, too, was visible, 
about musicet-diot from the base, 
which was surrouiided, as almost all 
the housea in Virginia are surround- 
ed, by an extensive orchard ; but even 
it sum in a nook of the thicket, giant 
trees in full foliage closing it in on 
every side. There were two roads dis- 
cernible, one leading away from the 
right of the position, the other run- 
ning close beside the left. The road 
on the right was narrow and broken ; 
it presented the appearance of nothing 
more than a by-path to some hamlet 
or farm-house near ; that on the left 
was of a tolerable width, and, though 
deep and sandy, exhibited symptoms 
of greater care and labour having been 
bestowed upon it. But of these, nei- 
ther could be traced above a mile, be- 
cause boih were lost at tliat distance 
in the wood. 

We descended the hill, with the 
intention of pursuing the track on the 
right, afUsr we should have examined, 
as prudence required^s to examine, 
the cottage and its out-buildings. It 
was occupied by a picquet of our own 
troops, and, as might be exjiected, 
uras already in a state of dilapidation. 
Of a couple of pigs, which had occu- 
pied a sty on one aide of the little 
doipiicile, nothing remained now ex- 
cept the bind legs of one, and the half 
of the ot^r, the rest having been long 
ago divided among the messes of the 
oorps whidi fumiimed the guard. The 
ben-rooat, too, was plundered, at least 
a duantity of feathers scattered here 
anu there nve proof that some of the 
fowUldod sufiered a violent death 

not long ago. In other respects the 
cottage was circumstanced as most 
cottages are which have the bad for- 
tune to /all in with the line of an in- 
vading army’s out-posts,— tliat is to 
its shell stood uninjured, but its 
interior was in ruins. 

Having mtisfied our eurioaity here, 
and ascertained the direction in which 
t)ie adyanped KiitincU extended, we 


^were proposing to accomplish our ori- 
ginal design, and to pursue the path 
on the right, when the arrival of a 
brother officer out of breath, and io 
great haste, deterred us. He had ven- 
tured along that road, and haying pe- 
netrated stout a couple of miles, ar- 
rived at a farm-house of some siae. 
Taking it for granted that this, like 
the houses in St Benedicts, must be 
deserted, he had rashly entered, and 
escaped being ma<1e prisoner bv three 
or four stout Yankees, only through 
their apprehension that he was not 
alone. He purcfuistd a fowl from these 
worthies, and, being permitted to re- 
tire, lost no time, as soon as the trees 
concealed him from observation, in 
hurrying to the camp. With the ac- 
count which he gave of matters, we 
were, at least for the present, perfectly 
satisfied ; so, returning to our place of 
abode under the tree, we passed the 
rest of the day in quiet. 

As the evening closed in, all the 
arrangements, customary iu bivouacs, 
were effi^cted. The troops, assernbliug 
near their arms, trimmed and enlar- 
ged their fires, and 8at down by com- 
panies and sections on the ground be- 
side them. Their great-coats were all 
put on, and their accoutrements buck- 
fed over them. The knapsacks, like- 
wise, packed and strappeii up, were so 
arranged as that each might be slung 
across ita owner s shoulders at a mo- 
ment’s warning ; or, should no alarm 
occur, supply him witl) a comfortable 
pillow for the night. Arrangements 
not dissimilar were also gone into by 
the officers. Charlton and myself, for 
example, having suspended our sabres 
from a branch, lai<l our haversacks 
and pistols within reach, and, wrap- 
ping our cloaks round us, seated our- 
selves, with our feet towards die fire, 
and addressed ourselves, can amore, to 
the fragments which remained ttoin 
our noon-day repast. We were nei- 
ther of ua much disposed to sleep ; 
nor, indeed, had the case been other- 
wise, should we have found it an easy 
matter to drop at once into a state of 
forgetfulness. The sun had hardly set, 
when every leaf of our tree became 
alive with insects, which sent fiir A a 
ceaseless chattering, not perhaps loud 
enough to break the repose of a sound 
sleeper, but suffiriently audible to 
drive sleep from the eyes of persom 
totally unaccustomed to it» and nei- 
ther infirm nor weary. It was, how- 
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ever, npeti the whole, tn extrenely 
pltasant lound ; end it w«s not tfaie 
only sound which gave us pleasure. 
Stores continued to be csiried from 
the ships to the shore long after night- 
fall, and the cry of the seamen on the 
dccles, the splash of onrs in the water, 
and the heavy noise of casks and car- 
riages, as they were rolled into the 
bivouac, all had an effiHSt in keeping 
alive the eKcitement, which men ever 
experience on first taking the field, 
after a long interval ol' quiet Then 
there was the hum of conversation 
from the bivouac itself; a song, or 
part of a song, heard from time to 
time; and, as these died away, the 
murmur of the river, rolling its large 
and sluggish body of water toa*ards 
the sea, and breaking as well ujKm its 
own banks os upon the bows of the 
ships, now at anchor in its tide. Each 
and all of these made a music to the 
ear, which the ear could not refuse to 
take in ; whilst, fur the sense of sight, 
the 0re«flies funiisheil ample occupa- 


ttoD, as in numcraas cinatcci they 
pitched upon the bouffha ovvwlicaA 
and shed a soft light through the fo- 
liage, such as legends tell once illuioi- 
nated the hall of Oberon, or Titania's 
bowcjr. To be grave and serious, 
tlicse sights and sounds, some of them 
|)erfcctly novel, and all so different 
from those to which we had of late 
been accustomed, long hindered us 
from making so much as an effort to 
close our eyes. But the enthusiasm 
even of soldierb will not resist the en- 
croachments of drowsiness for ever. 
The sounds of human labour and hu- 
man voices gradually died away,-— 
those produce by insects and the 
stream became confused and blended 
together,— the splendour of the fire- 
fly became more and more indistinct, 
and was at last seen no more. Almvc 
all, our grog was drunk out, and our 
cigars cx()eiided ; so, laying ourselves 
at length upon the gross, we were 
soon fast asltH^p. 
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It was still dark, whon the well- 
known bustle of troops stand^ to 
their arms, broke in upon otir^IBnm- 
ber. The fires, as a matter of course, 
had all burned low ; ours, indeed, 
was totally extinguished ; and tliough 
the extnmic mildness of the climate 
hindere<l us from experiencing any 
inconvenience from cold, it cannot be 
said that we awoke in absolute com- 
fort. A heavy dew had fallen during 
the night, which, if it hardly penetra- 
ted the thick folds of our cloaks and 
blankets, hung about our hair, neck, 
and faces, producing a sensation which 
I cannot easily describe, though I per- 
fectly recollect that it w-as the reverse 
of agreeable. Nevertheless we rose in 
eaedient spirits and high good hu- 
mour, and took post beside our men, 
in confident expectation that an im- 
mediate advance would occur as soon 
as there should be light enough to 
direct our stepsr 

We had waited thus above half an 
hour, the soldiers standing with or- 
dered arms in close columns of com* 
panics, and the officers lounging about 
near them, before the dawn began to 
exhibit itself in the eastern horizon. 
A pale yellow light rushed up, as it 
were, into the sky, which increasing 


in brilliancy every moment, brought 
the objects around us gradually into 
notice. The houses in St Benedicts 
rose first like rocks upon our view, 
then the vessels in the river were seen 
like trees and towers, as the feeble 
light fell upon them ; whilst the fo- 
rests beyond continued obscure and 
dark long atler, till the sun's redder rays 
began to strike them. It was truly a 
magnificent spectacle, as the approach 
of daylight is, under all circumstances 
and in all situations. But the object 
which roost strongly attracted our at- 
tention, was a dense— I had ahnost 
said an impenetrable fog, which was 
now seen to hang over the position of 
our bivouac. The reader lias j^haps 
stood beside a salt-iian, whilst tho 
process of evaporating the sca-watcr 
was carried on,— if so, he can form ^ 
pretty accurate notion of the kind of 
mist by which we were now aurround- 
cd, and which very satisfactorily ac- 
counted for those stiffened joints and 
aching bones which had affected moat 
of us when we awaked. As the auti 
rose, however, the fog quickly cleared 
away ; and when the order to diamisa 
and prepare our breakfaata woa given, 
it had entirely disapnea^. 

Our morning meal bciiq; consumed. 
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we began, not unnaturally, toindulgo 
in innniaei and apecoladona touching 
our future firoceeclinga. Contrary to 
the expectations which had been form* 
cdj no bint was dropped about mo- 
viM, and as we all knew General Rosa 
aufiSciently to he aware, that there 
eould be no disincUuation on his part 
to carry on the war with vigour, we 
looked now for some other cause of a 
delay, which, on every account, we 
utii^ in deploring. Long previous 
to the disembarkation,— as early, in- 
de^, as the entrance of the fleet into 
Ae bay,— the several regiments had re- 
ceived inatructions as to their order ; 
and to eadi of the three brigades into 
which the army was divid^, a com- 
mandant had been appointed. It could 
not, therefore, be for the purpose of 
organizing his troops that our leader 
abstained from advancing. But there 
were stores to he laiidra, a medical 
and oommi85ariot department to be 
arranged, and dispositions to be made 
for a sp^y and safe reshipment, in 
rase of any reverse or check in our 
o|wrations. Besides, it was not quite 
certain that the end of the debarka- 
tion had as yet been determined on. 
Tba most prevalent rumour, indeed, 
apoke of a flotilla of gun-boats on the 
nver ; and of the necessity of a co- 
operation between the fleet and the 
army, to secure its capture ; but whe- 
dber even now, the general or admiral 
were not calculating their means for 
the attainment of a higher object, is, 
to say the least of it, doubtful. Be 
Ais, nowerer, as it may, one thing ap- 
peared very certain, namely, that there 
was but a slender chance of our efilct- 
ing anything, or making any progress, 
during the day. 

Having remained in the neighbour- 
hood of & position till noon, 1 deter- 
mined, in company with a friend, my 
brother auhaltem, whose name was 
Williams, to proc^ upon a foraging 
excursion up the oountiy." With this 
view we tool the right-nand road, of 
which I have already qwken, and ar- 
rived, after a walk of about a couple 
of miles, at a farm house. It was the 
same which another oflioer had visited 
during the previous day ; and if, as I 
have no reason to doubt, be really 
found it uninjured,— marauders had 
busy enough between the period 
wT his ramble and ours. It was now 
thoroughly ransacked. Scarcely an 
artide of furniture Tfmained entire ; 


and u to living craatures, there was 
not one to be seen in its vicinity. We 
left it behind, and went forward. A 
iurther walk, of perhaps half a mile, 
brought us to a poor cottafse, situated 
about a stone’s throw from the road, 
the general style and architecture of 
which bespoke it as being the resi- 
dence of some new settler. Even it 
hod not escaped the rapacity of strag- 
glers. Its hogsty was torn down, its 
poultry-house broken open, and its 
little garden robbed of almost eve^ 
cabbage and potatoe that grew in it. 
There was a wretched old woman here, 
who began to weep bitterly as soon as 
she beheld us. With some difficulty 
we managed to convince her that from 
us she had nothing to apprehend ; 
and having informed her of what we 
were in ouest, she produced, as she de- 
clared, ner last fowl ; for which she 
was astonished at being paid by a 
quarter-dollar piece. This act of bar- 
ter on our parts restored her to herself, 
and we were not less gratified than 
surprised to learn, that she had suf- 
fered no injury from the Rritish troops ; 
but that her son, with whom she 
lived, had himself driven off the hogs, 
and let the poultry loose into the woods. 
W^Bkewise learned that there were 
nenHr villages nor farm-houses with- 
in six miles of her cabin, a space of 
country which we did hot deem it pru- 
dent to traverse. So wishing her good 
morning, we dircctetl our steps back- 
wards, and rearched the bivouac un- 
molested. 

On returning to our home under the 
tree, we found that Charlton and the 
servants had been far more actively, 
or rather successfully, employed than 
ourselves. A pig, a goose, and a barn- 
door fowl, bore testimony to the zeal 
and diligence with which they had 
conducted themselves ; and these being 
all in an advanced state of preparation, 
we looked forward with satisfaction to 
the enjoyment of a substantial and de- 
licate repast. But as the poet ex- 
presses himself— 

** The best laid sebemes of mice and men 
Gang aft awry;*' 

an aphorism tbr the truth of which we 
oottld this day painfully vouch. ' Our 
messes were just laid upon the grass, 
and we had taken our seau beside 
them, when tlie bugles suddenly 
sounded. Mardfled, as it was but na- 
tural that we should be, at an occur- 
rence so ill-timed, there remthied for 
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til only one course to pumie. We took 
each in his hand as mudi meat and 
bread as he believed that he should 
be able to consume whilst on the 
march, and the rest was unceremoni- 
ously bestowed in our own and our 
men s haversacks ; we buckled on our 
accoutrements, aud slunK our baggage 
on our backs, and hurried off to our 
stations. 

A few minutes only elapsed, before 
the whole army, consisting of near 
four thousand men, and divided, as 
I have already stated, into three iit'i- 
gades, drew up in the order in which 
it was designed to move. It was ray 
fortune to be attached to tlie light bri- 
gade ; which, as foriiiitig the advance, 
tO(»k post at the head of the column. 
This force, which wascoroiiosed of the 
8oth regiment, the light companies of 
the 4 th, l^lst, uiul ttth, one company 
of marines, and a hundred armed nc* 
gr(H-K, might muster about twelve 
hundred bayonets, and was comma ml- 
ed by Colonel 'riiornton. The second 
brigade again, at the head of which 
was Colonel Brook, comprised the 4th 
and 44th regiments ; whilst tile third, 
led on by Colonel J*ater.'>on, was made 
up of tbe SI fit regiin(‘nt, and a batta- 
lion of marines. The park of artil- 
lery, again, amounted to no mormthaii 
three pieces, one six, and two tliree- 
|M)uiider8 ; and it was rendered doubly 
inefficient from the total absence of 
horses. The guns, with their tumbrils 
and amrauriitioii- waggons, were drag- 
ged by seamen ; the gunners and dri- 
vers followed on foot, and the progress 
which they iiadc was as tardy as the 
det'p anti sandy nature of the roads 
authorized ns to exjiect. 

The different corps bad already 
taken their stations, and were in anxi- 
ous expectation of the word to mureh, 
when, about four o'clock in tbe after- 
noon, General Boss, aceoinpanied by 
his aides-de-camp and staff, rude up. 
No preconcerted plan had been ar- 
ranged, nor had the slightest wish 
been expressed on the p^rt of tlic ofii- 
cors; but his appearance amongst 
them was hailed by loud and redte- 
rated shouts from the men. The thing 
was wholly involuntary, and itfaihd 
not to cause the gratification which 
it was calculated to produce. The 
general puiltd off hia hat, smiled and 
bowed to his soldiers ; and then ad- 
dressing hiinsvdf to the ofBct^r in com- 
msiid, desired that he would lead on. 


Another hearty cheer fidlowed the de- 
livery of this order, and the march 
bwn. 

The order in which this inroad was 
effected has been so accurately de- 
scribed elsewhere, that I deem it quite ^ 

into the deteil. The advanceif guiSd, 
nnder the command of Major Brown 
of the 85th regiment, led the way. It 
consisted of three companies of light 
infantry ; two of which moved! in 
column along the road, whilst the 
third extendm itself in files bodi in 
front and on the flanks. After this 
body, at a certain interval, came 
light brigade, which also furnished a 
company or two, to scour the woods. 
Upon the heels of the light followed 
the second brigade ; next came the ar- 
tillery ; and last of all, the third bri- 
gade, which furnished the rear-guard. 
Such were the arrangements made by 
our general, at once to hinder surprise, 
and guard against ambuscades, for a 
happy aiqilicution of which the nature 
of the country u Horded every facility. 
The reader must now bear in mind 
that we were now* about to penetrate 
through immense foreAs, scantily 
chequered lu re and there with spots 
of cultivated ground. Though to us 
these forests seemed pathless, it was 
hardly to be expected, that there ware 
not many lanes and roads cut here and 
there by the inhabitants, alon^ which, 
if any enterprise or talent guided their 
counsels, bodies of regular troops 
might be moved ; whilst the weU- 
known confidence of the Americans in 
their rifles, and their overweening 
estimation of tlieir own skill as marks- 
men, led to the supposition that we 
should not proceed far without falling 
ill with one or more parties of volun- 
teers, anxious to give us a sample of 
their mode of bush-fighting. To-day, 
ho*vevcr, nothing of the kind occurred. 
Neither the leading files nor the flank 
puiroles saw* an enemy, and the column 
pressed forward, not only unmolested, 
but without having its spirits once ele- 
vated by the sound of firing. 

Ami, in truth, it was well for ua 
that we were not, on the present occa- 
sion, either brought into action, or ha- 
rassed by any necdlcbs formations. For 
never, |)erhaps, did an army exhibit 
such symptoms of deficiency, not in cou- 
rage, out in bodily strength, as we all 
exhibited this day. Nor is that a dr- 
eumstance hard to be accounted for. 
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In the first phocp the loldiersp vitme* <Mir compaiiTp nnd mo^ off towirdi 
cnstomed during three months to the the front, where the cbeige of one of 
weight at their emns end beggage^ the oa^picqttets was committed to us. 
found the burden, at nresent impost Hie post in question was distant 
upon them, too great for their enenra* about a quarter of a mile fWim the 
M condition to endure. Kven the camp. It was a farm-honse. situated 
oldest and best of our veterans com- near the high* road, surrounded by 
plained; whilst the younger men. and numerous barns and buildings. aiM 
those who bad lately join^ from Eng« which, strange to say. had not be^ 
land, soon sank uticItT it. In the next deserted by its intnates. Of these. 
|dace, we. nnfq^unately. began our however.^at least of the females. — 
journey at the vei^ how when, in a we saw nothing; the father, an old. 
climate like that of V'irainia, the ordi- weather-beaten, rcugh-spoken peraoti* 
nary traveler thinks of resting. The ageMslone making his appearance, lie 
heat was more intolerable than 1 have was a keen dLiuocrat, a thorough 
any language to describe. There was Yankee, and abhorred the English 
not a breath of airin motion ; the son with all his heart ; a ftcling which lie 
was bright, and the sky ()erfect]y took no care to conceal, and which we, 
cloudless ; whilst the dtep fine sanef. of course, reai^iited only by turning it 
of which the road was composed, not into ridicule. He spoke much of the 
only gave way beneath our tread, but iniquity of our invasion ; but comfott* 
rose ill masses about us. filling our ed himself by anticipating the utter 
eyes, and even obstructing our respi* destruction of those engaged in it. who * 
ration. It so liamiened that to-day I would, as he asserted, be opposed hy 
was not employed with either the tid- the bravest men, and the most expert 
vanced guard or the flankers. Jify shots, which the whole world could 
station was with the column ; and it produce. His two sons, he informed 
was really painful to see those whom us. had gone off only this morning to 
1 knew to qp among the bravest and join the army, and his principal source 
best soldiers in the army, dropping, of regret appeared to be, that his own 
one after another, upon the banks by age and infirmities hindered him from 
the way side. We luissed. in our joining in it also. The rt^sder will 
march, more than one stream of w'a- easily believe, that we enjoyed tlie old 
t<4. As may be imagiiud. there was mai/K ranversation a gnat deal more, 
no kee|}ing the men in their ranks on than if he had nretended to sentiments 
these occasions ; and. indeed, to speak which he could hardly experience, or 
the truth. 1 became myself, at last, so put on a manner which was not natu* 
completely over})owered. that I not ral to him. Kor. to say the truth, 
only cra^ to forbid their halting was he more hostile in his language, 
to drink, but joined in tlie act of in* than he ]>rovtd himself tnenAy in 
subordination, and drank also. his behaviour as a landlord. ' He pro* 

The sun had set. and, as is the case duced hU bread and cheese and peach* 
in this quarter of the world, durkiuws whisky, Hbcrully and freely ; and 
Was fast following his departure, when, thougn be drank to our speedy defeat, 
to the inexpressible satisfaction of wc willingly joined him, if not in bis 
every officer and mail in the army, the sentiment, at all events in his pota* 
halt was soun^nl. We bad reached a tions. 

apact* of grovW more open than usual. The greater part of our time was. 
and just sufficiently i-levated to give however, spent out of doors. Though 
tons, in case of on attack, the ad van* there was no enemy in sight, nor. as 
trge of a rising ground. On the slope far as we could learn, any force col- 
Of this, and among a few stubble* lected withiiLa day's march of us, we 
fields, the difierent corps drew up. were not on that account the less carc- 
The puns were then, as usual, drag- ful to see that tlie sentries occupied 
ged to the summit, the arms were proper posts, and were attentive to 
piled, fires were lighted, and the ordi* their duty. On the contrary, the cir* 
nary preparations for a bivouac gone cumstance that we knew not where to 
throuph ; but in diese. and in the look for danger, induced ua tlic more 
reiu which was to follow them, it fell cautiously to guard against it ; and as 
to the lot of iny friend or myself it might ooroc upon us firom either 
^ take part As soon as the column flank, or from the rear, just as readily 
^alte<). we were called ui^n to muster as from the front, the whok encamp* 
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ment was girdled in by a circle of 
watchmen. These took their ground 
at Ac distance ofjierhaps half musket 
sbOT from the different picquets which 
furnished them. They stood not more 
than forty- or fifty yards apart from 
one another, and except upon the great 
road, they stood singly. On the road, 
again, there wore a couple plantcnl to- 
gether, in order that one might from 
time to time p.itrol onwards to ascer- 
tain whether all was safe, whilst the 
other remained stationary. It was our 
business to see that these respectively 
fulHllcd the trusts reposed in them ; 
ami the business was one which could 
not be otherwise accomplished except 
by constantly traversing from one cx- 
Ueinity of the chain to the other. 

For several hours, no other incon- 
venience attended these perambula- 
tions, besides a feeling of considerable 
"fatigue, for which the toilsome march 
of the day had anij»Iy prejiartil us ; 
hut towards midnight the ease was 
difTen'ut. A mass of black clouds 
sTiddcnly eolli-oted together, and the 
stars, w'liich hat a inomt iit ago shone 
out briirlitly in a clear bhif‘ hky, were 
completely <ibscured. A tremciiduiis 
-^torm of thunder, lightning, and ruin 
emued. I’luTi* was ttot a breath of 
wind, it is true, hardly so much as 
to move tlic leaves upon llie t *ees, but 
the thunder was terrific, and tlie rain 
rusht'd dt>wii like a e.itaract in perpen- 
dic\il;»r*‘ treams. The elicet of such a 
storm, echoi'il hack us it wu^ fnmi the 
fhick woods around, was awful in no 
oidinary dejfMj ; whilst i very d,i',h of 


lightning gave to the eye a nionient- 
ary glimpse of scenery, such as no 
powers of language are adequate to 
describe. The pathless forests, which 
on every side formed the back-jground, 
the few cultivated fields which inter- 
vened between them and the house, 
the very palings and hedges which in- 
tersected them, with the curved line 
of sentinels, standing motionless at 
their posts — all these, as well ns the 
sweep of the road, were seen for an 
instant as distinctly as at noonday ; 
and then a darkness, thicker and morn 
impenetrable than before, enshrouded 
them. No doubt there was much to 
admire in all this, jfi^rhaps sufficient, 
or more than sufficicut, to comTOnsnte 
for the inconvenience of a sound duck- 
ing, where a change of habiliments 
w'as to be procunnl ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, it must be confessed, 
that we would have willingly dispen- 
sed with all that was sublime in the 
occurrence, in exchange for a little 
dry weather, no matter bow tame or 
monotonous. 

It was not, however, for us to 
choose. I'hc storm took its course, 
and having continued with unaV>atcd 
violence during two hours, gradually 
died away, 'fhe rain ciased to fall, 
the clouds dispersed themselves, and 
the little stars shone forth again, like 
the eyes of a beauty wbose tears have 
crasc(l’-“fll flow; and the rest of Ae 
night, accordingly, was spent in as 
much of quiet and comfort as it usu- 
ally fulls to the lot of soldiers upon an 
outpost duly to enjoy. 


('iia vi 

1 N obedience to tlse customs of war 
in like ca^es, our piciiuet got under 
.inns, ami was drawn up in front of the 
house, two hours before sunrise. No 
enemy, however, made his apiwarancc, 
nor did any rumour of an enemy come 
ill to put us more than previously on 
the alert; but wc continued to pre- 
serve our ranks as if an anny were in 
our front, till directions reached us 
from rear how we were to act. ^ The 
eoliimn, it appeared, was in rcatlincss, 
and would set out on the first blink of 
dawn ; and as our company already 
occupied the road by which it was to 
move, we were ordered to perform the 
duty of the leading division of the ad- 
vanced guanl. 

Voi.. XXL 


lU 111. 

It was yet but the grey of the morn- 
ing, when Major Brown made his an- 
pearanei', and we began our march. 
The road, like that of yesterday, was 
deep and sandy ; but our men appear- 
ed refreshed to a degree which could 
have hardly been eNjicctcd, and kept 
up, as they had been accustomed to 
keep up, wlicn marches were to them 
events of every day’s occurrence. AU, 
too, both officers and privates, seemed 
to catch additional eqergy from the 
recollection that there was noAing 
friendly in front of them. It wos truly 
a journey of adventure and disoovery ; 
but as the reader ma]f not be aware of 
the kind of onicr whiA the advanced 
coiiipauics of an army preserve, and 
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the spedea of feeling whidi animates 
the individuah who compose these 
companies may be strange to him, I 
shall not, perhaps, run any hasard of 
wearying his patience, if I endeavour 
to make him acquainted here with 
both the one and the other. 

Charlton’s company, that to which 
1 was attached, consist^ of a captain, 
two subalterns, three sergeants, and 
fifty rank and file. It was thus dis- 
tributed Along the high road mo- 
ved first of all two files of men and a 
sergeant, one file about twenty paces 
ah^ of the other. Parallel with the 
most forward tile, twenty men spread 
Aemselves, by pairs, or files, each 
pair or file keeping about ten paces 
apart from the others, on each side of 


was a sameness in aeardiing oonti- 
nually to no purpose, and in expecting 
for ever, without having the expects* 
lion gratified. Under these drewB- 
stances, we were by no means dis- 
pleased, when, towards noon, our bu- 
gles sounded the halt. At ibis parti- 
cular moment, 1 and my section were 
extended on the right or the road, and 
occupied part of a wood, which pre- 
sented every appearance of having con- 
tinued unmolested since the days of 
Noah. But as the blast did not call us 
in, wc were at no loss to discover that 
the halt was merely temporary, and 
that the ground of encampment for 
the night could not yet be in view. 
We lay down, however, where we 
were, well pleased that an opportunity 
of resting our weary limbs was afibrd- 


or fields were swept on both flanks to 
the extent of two hundred paces. In 
rear of the last of the two files, but 
full twenty paces behind, moved the 
remainder of the company. About 
twenty paces, again, behind that small 
section, the two remaining eompanies 
advanced, coming on in compact 
array, unless, indeed, some alarm 
chanced to be given, when they, too, 
instantly extended through the fields. 
Thus our movement resembled rather 
that of sportsmen, when, in large bo- 
dies, they surround a wood or draw a 
preserve, than that of soldiers, at least 
soldiers upon a parade ; and^pwliaps, 
if the truth be spoken, our fkclings 
were as much akin to those of the 
first named class of persons as to those 
of the last For myself, I freely con- 
fess, that I brushed Uirough the un- 
derwood, and traversed the enclosures, 
more in the smrit of one beating for 
game than looking out for opponents ; 
and if any judgment may be formed 
from the merry chat and rude repar- 
tees of those about, a similar spirit 
animated the men. 

But ihou^ our occupation was pro- 
ductive q[ much merriment and very 
oonsiderihe excitement, it must be 
confisssed, that the fatigue which ac- 
companied it began, before many hours 
had expired, ta eounterbalance in no 
slight dmec both the one and the 
other of these advantages. The woods, 
be it remembered, were thick and tan- 
{ded, and the grass that grew under 
the taller trees seldom reached lower 
our hips, and eften passed our 
^ les. Besides, no enemy appeared 
nStP mteriupt our progress; ana there 


ed, and, unbuckling our haversacks, 
address^ ourselves with extreme good 
will to the remnants of sucli provisions 
as could still be found there. 

It chanced, that in scouring these 
forests, we had put up, among other 
animals, a leveret, which a poodle dog, 
the property of my friend Charlton, 
ehssM and caught. The reader will 
easily believe that poor puss was not 
a little baffieil and confURcd by the 
shouts and cries with which our men 
animated the pursuer, and that no- 
thing like fair play was granted to her 
in her ciTorts to escape. Taking ad- 
vantage of this pause, a few of the 
soldiers set to work, skinned and cut 
up the hare, lighted a fire, and were 
prquiring to dress it, when a circum- 
stance occurred, which in an instant 
called off our attention to other and 
more important matters. ** Wliat is 
that ?” said a corporal, who stood be- 
side me, whilst 1 was watching the 
progress of dissecting the leveret. ** Do 
you not see something, sir, moving 
through those bushes to the right 
1 looked instantly in the direction to- 
wards which the soldier pointed, and 
beheld plainly enough a flash, like that 
which the sudden falling o£ a sun- 
beam on bright arms pro^ces. Them 
was no room to doubt from what source 
that flash proceeded, ^ly bugle sound- 
ed the alarm, Uie men stoim to their 
arms, and wc dashed forward to the 
copse. It was as I anticipated. A body 
of the enemy, perhaps an hundred and 
fifty in number, were there. Perceiving 
by our movement that they were dis- 
covered, they instantly opened their 
fire, and a very pretty and ititercstiog 
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durniiih be^. It was not^ however^ 
of long oontinuance. We rudied on^ 
the men firing aa an opportunity of- 
ferttl^ and covering Uiemaelvea au the 
while^ as they easily might, by the 
trees ; whilst the Americans, not wait- 
ing for our approach, retreated with 
all haste through a country manifest- 
ly well known to them, and were lie- 
yond our reach id' ten minutes. In 
this trifling aflkir not a single British 
soldier was scratched, whilst of the 
enemy, but one solitary dead body was 
discovered. 

Trifling as the skirmish was, it 
served, as the sound of the bugles in 
all directions told us, to put the whble 
army on the alert. Advance was again 
the order of the day, and advance wc 
did, in higher spirits and better hu- 
mour than had uistinguished us from 
the lieginiiiiig. The enemy, wc trust- 
Gfl, would sooner or later hazard a bat- 
tle; and as he had begun the system 
of disputing his territories with us, we 
doubted not that he would henceforth 
act up to iu But the pros^iect of being 
every moment hurried into action, 
even though it be accompanied iii the 
bravest heart with sensatioiih — not 
|>erhaps of alarm, but of soiiiotliiitg 
remotely akin to it, — is, u|»oii the 
whole, to a soldier in full marcli, and 
surrounded by gallant comrades, one 
of the most animating and exquisite 
sensations of wl.«ch human nature is 
ausceplible. It is not then with liiin, 
as it IS ill tile stillness of his tent or 
bivouac, when he knows that to- mor- 
row’s sun must light him to a field of 
carnage and death. Then, indeed, 
there is time to think ; and no man 
can think of on impending dissolution, 
without at least a dc'grcc of serious- 
ness which no other thought is capable 
of producing. But when he is scour- 
ing the woMs, or advancing through 
fields and inclosures, — his men all 
about him, and eager and animated, 
like huntsmen about a fox-cover, — the 
ofRcer must be phlegmatic iiidctxl, 
whose eneigies are not wrought up to 
a degree of enthusiasm which causes 
all apprehension of personal risk to 
be foi^otten, and directs his whole 
thoughts into one channel — namely, 
how he is most successfully to dis- 
charge his duty when the moment of 
trial shall arrive. I am not one of 
those who, writing in ray own study, 
petend to say, that 1 should prefer a 
bloody bailie lo .1 simg dinner with 


my friends, and a aocial glass of wise 
after it ; but I confess, that during 
the remainder' of our progress, one 
wish, and one only, rose into my 
inind ; and that was, that the Arne* 
rittns would afibrd me an opportunity, 
with the twenty brave men whom 1 
commanded, to make what impresaiou 
I could upon any of their ambuscadea, 
however numerous, or however ju^« 
dously disposed. 

All my eager aspirations after re- 
nown were, however, doomed to sufibr 
disappointment. The Americans would 
not make a stand. We saw them, in- 
deed, again, just as we reached the 
skirt of the forest, and, falling in onoe 
more witli the river, wheclS up to- 
wards the open country around Not- 
tingham ; but it was in full flight, and 
already at the farther extremity the 
town. We saw, likewise, that a few of 
our mounted officers. Colonel Thorn- 
ton, Major Brown, and, if 1 mistake 
not, the General himself, attempted, 
in the most dashing and gallant style, 
to charge their rear, and cut off their 
stragglers ; but the charge of tliree or 
four horsemen was easily repulsed, and 
the stragglers, striking off towards the 
]>lantatioiis on either flank, were soon 
safe from farther molestation. Some- 
what vexed that they should have thus 
escaped us, wc were accordingly obliged 
to halt, where we liad been ordered to 
halt, ill the village ; and here the rest 
of the army joining us, disiHMitibns 
were made to pass the night. The 
picquets were planted without delay ; 
the different brigades took up their 
respective grounds ; and Charlton, Wil- 
liams, aiui I, not a little weary with 
our excursion, ensconced ourselves un- 
der the shade of a large barn, plenti- 
fully stored with tobacco. 

The reader must be already well 
aware, that if the puriiort of the pre- 
sent debarkation really was to seize 
l^ommodore Barny’s notill^^ gun- 
boats, it completely failed aHuccess. 
liie boats were all gone. They set 
sail, as one of the few remaining4|h- 
habitants informed us, at an early hour 
this morning, and were now many 
miles nearer to the source of the Pa- 
tuxent than wc. But this^ dreum- 
Btancp, whatever effect it might have 
upon the minds of those at Uie head 
of affairs, was the cause of no annoy- 
ance whatever to us. We were, on the 
wiiolc, very well pleased with all 
which had yet befallen us. Wc were 
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IwrdcuUrly saticfled in finding our- 
«eWeB so snugly houfMjd for the night ; 
Mid it added not a little to our grad- 
fioation^ when we discovered that our 
Portuguese servants had not been re- 
niias in providing the requisites for a 
sqmptuous evening repost Turkeys 
and geese liad by some chance or 
another fioa^n into their hands as 
they proceeded ; and dicse they now 
mode rcady^ for their own, and their 
masters* suppers. And then, with re- 
spect to tobacco, that principal delicacy 
of soldiers upon active service, there 
was no reasonable cause either for 
scarcity or compLiint. The house 
which sheltered us was full of it ; and 
though the broad arrow had been im- 
pressed upon the door?, wc scrupled 
not to appropriate to our on u use, not 
only as iinicn as we required at tKe 
moment, but a stock sufficient, ns we 
guessed, to supply our wauls for seve- 
ral days to Tt* sum u]) all, the 

quarter-master aniving?.oon after the 
lialt, with stores of bread and rum, an 
additional allowance of both was ser- 
ved out, as well to the me ii as to the 
officers. On tbe whole, therefore, a 
thousand situations inav be conceived 
many deuces less eTiviab!<‘ than otirs ; 
when, with a lire blay/in;^ befon^ us, 
and the remains of our su)q>er taken 
away, wc reclined, ju'jic in liand, and 
drinking cup hard by, witlnn i!ii< porch 
of the hospitable barn, chatting over 
thb occurrences of tlie Humming, and 
calculating what he the i&sue of 
to-morrow's operations. 

Of the disposition of tlic army in 
general, it falls not in wilh the plan nf 
my present story to say much. it 
antficc to obecrve, that Nottingham, a 
amall town, or rather an ovtigrowii 
village upon file Patuxent, wan occu- 
pied by tile light and second brigades ; 
the third brigade taking post niuong 
the out-buildingHof a few farin-heiises 
on the left of the road. The picqui ts, 
again,4|bn^l across the whole ftont, 
round ^Rleflllank, and so hack to the 
egg ; whilst on the right tlu* river, al- 
ready ooveretl with launches and boats 
from tlie fleet, was considered protec- 
tion enough. Thus w'orc wc amply 
secured agaitisl all attempts at surpri- 
sal, hail it accorded with the military 
policy of the ITnitcd States to make 

t tlieui ; and as no man thouglit of un- 
aliig, or even luyiiig aside his ae- 
Miicnts, nee<lcd only to he* 


warned of the approach of an enemy* 
in order to be in readineu to meet and 
r^lhim. 

In the short course of this narrative, 
1 have more than once had occasion to 
mention the name of my brother aub- 
altcni, Williams. There are circum- 
stances connectc'd with his destiny 
which imlucemc here to let my reader a 
little more into the history of his mi- 
litary life than 1 might perhaps have 
been otherwise disposed to do. Wil- 
liams was the son of an officer ; of a 
veteran officer, who, by dint of long 
and arduous sorvici*, rose to the rank 
of a major. lie was not, 1 believe, bis 
father's only son ; hut if it were fair 
to draw an inference from the boy's 
conversation, he was at all events the 
favourite. Williams was gazetted into 

the reginieiit of foot, when he 

had barely completed his sixteenth 
year ; and he joined us in the south of 
rranec. too lute to take part in the 
war, before he had attained in his se- 
venteenth. lie was a fine, spirited, 
gencrous-luarted youth, ignorant, of 
course, of w]j'»l a soUliei's duty in the 
field really is, but unxioim, if rvei 
yuuiJ!*' man was anxious, to beconie 
practically acquainted with hih pru- 
fessiem, I’cing appoinud to our coni- 
])any, he chose to atracli himself very 
waniily lo me : and sn ing a great <!eal 
ill lad wortlij uf niiy man's ailee- 
lions, 1 readily and willing !y met ]n\ 
ad\anrc.’-. \W v.ire ti»,;i llicr during 
the morniii'T, and his gallant and cmd 
bearing ihroughnut the trilling aflkii 
in which we had been engaged, cer- 
tainly tended lo stroiigtlieii the lie of 
]N*isoiial revard hy which I already 
felt til Y'-elf hound to liiiu. Ti>-iiighl In* 
appejrtd to be in peculiar]} high spi- 
rits; indeid I have iKMr sctii a lad 
exhibit more ttriking synqitoms of 
happiiKss than when 1 mentioned his 
conduct in ihe ieiins which 1 lelt it to 
merit, to our comnuni friend Charl- 
ton. So piatificd tvas the youth by 
my piaises, that he actually shed tears, 
tirough, as he hiiusidf assured us, they 
were the sweetchl tears that ever wet 
his checks. “ Oil, my poor father !’* 
said lie to me, as wc were arranging 
our cloaks, and prejiaring to lie down, 
“ how delighted would lie he lo hH\e 
heard you .say what you said to-night I" 
I could not answer llie hoy ; his little 
speech aticeted me ».o iWeply ; hut 1 
loved him from iny lirarl for jus fitie 
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feeliiiffii, and I detemiined to be hia 
friend during the remainder of hii mi- 
litary life. 

The night could not be farther ad- 
vanced than eight or nineo’dock^ when 
a consciousneBS of bodily languor over- 
coming every other aensatioii, we made 
ready to resign ourselves to sleep. As 
the smell of the tobacco was not of- 
fensive^ and the plant itself was made 
up into large sheaves, we unrolled a fc w 
or these, and scattered them upon the 
floor of the barn for our bed. Upon 
the mattress thus formed, we spread 
one of our cloaks, and reserving the 
olluT two to supply the place of blan- 


kets, we lay down^ all thm tegetha'. 
A little more of the tobacco, rated imo 
a heap, served us for a pillow* Our 
sabres were within reach, our haver- 
sacks and pistols at our heads ; the 
only articles of dress which we laid 
aside were our boots, and our sashes 
we untied. Then directing the ser- 
vants to heap up the fire, so as that it 
should continue to blaze till the morn- 
ing, we bade each other good night, 
and slept, as mm generally sleep, whose 
minds and bodies have been in full ex- 
ercise for four-and-twenty hours on a 
stretch. 


(’hai* 

Thjt reader may be informed liere, 
once for all, that UeiuTal ih^s's ai- 
iiiy, like all oilier armies in the im- 
mediate jiresence of un I'ln n.), drt^w' 
up in i'fuso iolumiis of battalions, 
every morning an hour b»‘fbre <Uwii. 
In tl liis position we rcinijinil, on the 
morning of the till li d 

fully broken, v.bon, instead of lilin;*, 
ulf towards the toad, and ]'•« .euiijn 
our journey, v. e v.en- p^rinitUil 
quit our lunl.s loal liium lo mi;* 
lairs. Ignoiaut M' any k/ ..n* le 
cause mr thi'. and 

as Briiisli tioop^ mii .je, ni'.s?. t-n, 
we l-ttook oni rhis. toon* u'^jncti’ve 
rt*sling-phia s .i iiitli- out of ruiin»nr ; 
but we soon acfjuii.d ph'.ln:-op'»y 
enough to Ihli- ve tlial all nnistbe for 
the be st, and coiuiortv d oarst Ives with 
the expecUtien tliat tbo inin’h-.ksiud 
advance, though deiuytd for some piiv- 
|K)sc or another, could not but Uiki* 
place before lung. Nor were we tU&- 
apixtinted. 

We had just lime enough allowvd 
to ascertain that Nottingham consist- 
ed of four streets, niitiiiug at right 
angles ihrouglt one anuthar, and that 
it presented every appearance of ha- 
ving been abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants only a fc'W inoiuents previous to 
the arrival of our army, when the 
well-known buglc-call suininoiied us 
to our ranks, and in five minutes af- 
ter we wHTe in marching order. The 
aanic dispositions which had covered 
our advance on the previous day, were 
again made. The flankers swept the 
woods and fields, whilst the leading 
fdes marched caiUiou.>ly along the 
liigh-ioad; hut it fell not to *>nr lot 


Eli IV. 

to occupy one or other of these im- 
]H)rtant posts. A\'c formed part to- 
day of tlie coluiniis, and like onr com- 
rades moved on ; ready, indeed, to 
act, should an opportunity be afnird- 
cd, but hss Nanguine than we should 
have bi'Cii, bail the ofliec of protect- 
ing the mowmeiiL been intrusted to 
us. 

Till* cmiiitiy llnou'.h wlf ch wc tra- 
\ oil'd pvi Milled f. vrev tr.N\s culli- 
\aiiuu tiuui any uiiieb w’i*b*id hilliev- 
to tMvrriil. 'il.( rtK cl, iiidivd, dl- 
AtrgTng liom tlv uver, struck in- 
V, ird.*«, so ns to cut oii’aii angle fovrn- 
i(lb\ ii. course; aiid, as every IkhIv 
knows, ii i'l entirely upon the lj||nks 
of its naviyable streams tliat Am7rica 
can, oven now, br s.ijd to be itiiiabil- 
cd. A tew fiidcls there doubtless were, 
^’ith a house or two Ik re and there, 
throughout the w'boie line of march ; 
bwl after leaving Xottingh.'im fleeitU 
cdly behind, tliey wiie laro indeed. 
One mighty forest was before us and 
around u?, which, if it served no other 
purpose, at nil events screened \isIroin 
the rays of a sultry sun, which would 
have otherwise proved in the highest 
degree inconvenient. ^ 

We quitted our ground iff seven o'- 
clock, and went on for about a couple 
of hours, without any circurastluice 
occurring calculated to attract atten- 
tion, or deserving of notice. A few 
pigs and turkeys, indeed, which bap- 

C eneil to be at large near a farm-house 
y the way-side, suffered, it is true, 
the fate incident to mortality ; and 
much laughter was heard from front 
lo roar of the column, as dogs aiwl 
men cither failed or succeeded in the 
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tAise. Btfftir tlie enemy no traces 
were ditcovered, though our guide as- 
mired us ihateevcnil numerous bodies 
had passed the night in this neigh- 
bourhood. About noon, however, we 
were putalittle upon our mettle, and 
an adventure took place which I re- 
cord, diiefly for. the purpose cf show- 
ing the Semper and disposition of the 
Ben with whom we were now em- 
broiled 

The advanced parties having arri- 
ved at the more open country which 
surrounds Marlborough, found them- 
ael ves suddenly in the presence of two 
squadrons of welUmounted, and hand- 
somely-appointed cavalry. They were 
composed, as we afterwards learned, 
of gentleroen volunteers in the service 
of their country. To do them justice, 
the troopers no sooner saw our men, 
than they made a spirited efibrt to cut 
down one or two files, which appear- 
ed to be separated from their com- 
panions, and at a distance from the 
wood. But a single discharge from 
another party which they had not ob- 
served, instantly checked them ; and 
they gallopped ofli. 

Almost at the same moment when 
this little aflTair was going on, some 
eight or ten riflemen being discovered 
in the wood on the right of the road, 
were pursued by Colonel Thornton, 
and one of them overtaken. When 1 
say that the fellow was overtaken, 1 
mcau that he halted of his own ac- 
cord, and made signs that he gave 
himself up. The Colonel, satisfied 
with this, was directing a file of his 
men to go forward and secure the pri^ 
soner, wmen tiic American, ivitli tlie 
utmost deliberation, levelled his piece 
and fired. Happily he missed his 
mark ; but that circumstance would 
have availed him little bad he fallen 
into4fae hands of our people. Fleet 
of foot, however, and well acquainted 
with the country, he soon managed to 
baffle his jnnuers, who, after having 
wasted a rew rounds at him, were 
compelled to abandon the chase and 
return to their ranks. 

It has been already stated, that our 
corps experienced very greut inconve- 
nience, and was sorely crippled in one 
of its jntmi important arms, through 
the want of horses. We h^ no ar- 
tillery ; three of the smallest pieces 
ever used, hardly deserve to be term- 
ed such ; we were without cavalry, 
and even our stitf v^siiniv.Tably pro- 


vided. The General felt this, and he 
did his best to remedy the evil, by 
causing every horse wmdi was found 
in the fields or stables near, to be 
seised and brought in. By this means 
we were enabled to muster, at the dose 
of the thirdday,a troop of about forty 
horsemen ; but such horsemen ! The 
men, ind^, were like other Britidi 
sddiers ; they were artillery drivers, 
and they were commanded by an of- 
ficer of artillery ; but the horses were, 
for the most part, iiidifierent enough, 
whilst the appointments of the troop- 
ers proved, in many instances, a source 
of merriment, not only to us but to 
themselves. It was not always tliat 
saddles could be found for the horses ; 
and when such were totally wanting, 
recourse w'as had to blankets, doubled 
re|)eatedly, and stramicd on the ani- 
mals' bacM- On other occasions, the 
absence of a bridle was compensated 
by a halter; very many of the men 
made stirrups for themsi^lves out of 
iiieccs of rope, and a few rode barc- 
tiaekcd. Nor were their weamns more 
uniform or more graceful tlian their 
horse equipage. A few only carried 
their own sabres ; the rest were sup- 
plied with the cutlasses which belong- 
ed to the seamen who draggeii the 
guns. Vet this irregular and wretcli- 
tdly-equi{q)ed cavalry proved repeat- 
edly of the most essential service to 
the expedition. 

It ivas one o'clock, when the neat 
bouses, and ])rctty gardens of Marl- 
borough, [iresvntrd themselves to our 
view. I know' not whether tlie scene 
w'ould strike roe now, as it struck me 
then, were 1 again to visit it ; but at 
that moment I imaginc*d that I had 
never looked upon a landscai>c more 
pleasing, or >«nore beautiful. The 
cntle green hills which on either 
and inclosed the village, tuft^ here 
and there with magnificent trees, — 
the village ftself, straggling and wide, 
each cottage being far apart firom its 
neighbours, and each ornamented 
with flow'CT-lMMls, and slirublieries ; 
these, with a lovely stream that wound 
through the valley, formed, as far as 
my memory may be trusted, one of tlie 
most exquisite panoramas, on w'bicli 
it has ever been iny good fortune 
to gaze. Though no lover of the 
American character and nation then, 
(whatever may be the case now,) I 
could not behold this peuceful 
wilhoi.i CKiicricnring siiif’.'TC rcgi.L 
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that it Bhoald suffer profanation from 
the presence of a hostile force ; and 1 
determined that no exertion on my 
own part should be wanting to hinder 
the orders already issued against plun* 
der and rapine, from being neglected. 
To say the truth, however, it was an 
easy matter to keep our men within 
the bounds of tolerable subordination 
and discipline. The attacks which 
they fVom time to time made upon 
farm -yards and pig- sties, were, to 
a certain degree at least, allowable 
enough. 1 1 would have been unrea- 
sonable to expect, that hungry sol- 
diers, in an enemy a country, would 
sit down to digest their hunger, whilst 
flocks of poultry and herds of swine 
were within their reach. But not a 
single act of wanton mischief was per- 
petrated ; and when we marched out 
oil the following day, we left Marl- 
borough, not perhaps so rich in live 
stock, but quite as picturesque and 
rural, as when wc entered it. 

In this place wo learned, that Com- 
modore Barny, aware of our design, 
and unable any longer to elude it, had 
blown lip the gun-boats of which wc 
were in pursuit. This piece of intel- 
ligence sufficiently accotinted for the 
many explosions which wc had heard 
whilst mi the march ; hut though it 
might have causc<l some disu]>[K>iiit- 
ment to the heads of dcpariments, by 
UK it was treated as a very dull and 
uninteresting piece of news. 

The first matter about wliich sol- 
diers interest themselves on arriving 
at the ground wlurc they arc to halt 
for the night, is to secure as comfort- 
able a sltaqiing-placc as circumstances 
will allow, and then to proviilo mate- 
rials for tlicir supper. Leaving Cnarl- 
ton to select a dormitory, Williaihs 
and I, as soon as wc had seen to the 
comforts of our iru n, sallied forth upon 
the old quest, in jscarch of provisions. 
Wc cntcreil several houses, but found 
them all unoccupied ; and what was 
far less satisfactory, very many of 
them already lightened of their viands. 
By clie help of my Portuguese boy, 
however, (one of the ablest foragers, 
by the way, that ever follow^ a 
camp,) we succeeded at last in making 
ourselves masters of five fowls ; with 
which, and a loaf of bread, a sack of 
flour, and a bottle of peach-whisky, 
we preuared to rejoin our friend. We 
found Dim very snugly settled ; not 
in a house, for the posiiiuu of tl\e 


corps was in advance of the village, 
but under a dump of leafy trees^ 
which furnished a tolerable shdter 
against the sun, and promised to be 
eimally scrvioeable against the dewa. 
There our dinner was dressed and 
eaten ; and here, upon a few trussea 
of hay, brought from a neighbouring 
harn-yard for the purpose, we slept 
soundly and contentedly. 

Fresh, and in excellent sinrits, we 
rose next morning ; and having stood 
the usual time with our men, began to 
consider how wc should most profit- 
ably and agreeably spend the day. Of 
farther movements, nothing was said ; 
the troops, indeed, had been dismiss- 
ed as soon as dawn appeared,— we 
were therefore prepared to treat this 
as a day of leisure and repose. Never- 
theless, as we were quite ignorant of 
the situation of the enemy, we deemed 
it by no means prudent to venture 
far from the camn; but contented 
ourselves with strolling back into the 
village, and instituting a renewed and 
more accurate search after people, and 
other living creatures. 

The only inhabitant whom we found 
abiding in his house was a Doctor 
Bean, a medical practitioner, and the 
proprietor of a valuable farm in the 
neighbourhood. The Doctor was, in 
point of fact, a Scotchman ; that is to 
say, he liad migrated about twenty 
years ago from some district of North 
Briuiin, and still retained his native 
dialect in all its doric xichijc.w. He 
professed, niorcoviT, to retain the 
feelings as well as the language of his 
boyish days. 11c was a Federalist— 
in other words, he was hostile to die 
war with England, which he still per- 
sisted in regarding as his mother 
country. Such, at least, were the 
statements with which he favoured 
us, and wc believed him the more 
readily, that he seemed really dispo- 
sed to treat ua as friends. Th<9^ woa 
nothing about his houpe or farm to 
which ne made us not heartily wel« 
come ; and the wily emigrant was no 
loser by his civility. We took, in- 
deed, whatever we stood in need of, 
provisions, forage, and even horses ; 

• but our commissary paid this man of 
professions the full value of his oom- 
moditics. From Doctor Bean, 1 how- 
ever scrupled not to accept a present. 
He offered me all that hit house con- 
tained ; I took only a little tea, some 
sugar, and a bottle of milk ; and did 
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not insult him by alluding to a re« 
inuiieration. 

We were thus situated, when to* 
wards noon the General suddenly ap* 
'pear^ in the bivouac, and the troops 
were ordered to fail in; The scruples 
which had, for a time, affected him, 
were now overcome, and a push, it 
was understood, was about to be made 
against the city of Wadiington. From 
varions quarters we had learned of 
the excesses committed by the Ameri- 
can army upon tlic frontier towns of 
Canada, and the General and Admiral 
determined, by insulting the capital 
itself, to convince tlic Ch)vcrmnent of 
the United States that such proceed- 
ings were not more barbarous than 
impolitic. This, at least, was the ru- 
mour of the moment ; but concerning 
the causes of their movements, the in- 
ferior officers and soldiers of an army 
seldom trouble tiummdvcs Yjy inqui- 
ring. It was sufficient for us to know 
that an-cnterprisc was before us, wor- 
thy of our leaders and our own repu- 
tation ; wc cared not from what motive 
it siwuiig,— our only thought was to 
effect it. 

In less than a quarter of an hour 
from the first alarm, the column was 
in motion. Charlton's company l.«ad 
again the good fortune to form the 
advance; and it was not loin;; Wforr 
my young friend Williams was again 
enabled to exhibit bis coolntijs and 
courage un<ler iire. W’^c Ind procivd- 
ed alKiut four miles, swerping and 
scouring the country as bcfure, wln-ri, 
on arriving at the l*a* •* of a low en on 
hill, wc were s -lutcd by a volley of 
inm-k^try, from a body of troo]»s 
which filled a wood upon it*- lutu- 
init. It happened that tin* (^♦^nev;•I 
was at lids moment among us. He 
liad seen the riidng ground from a 
distance, nnd, anxious to take a sur- 
vey of the surrounding country, had 
ridden forward, witli the intention of 
ascrndiTig It will be easily ima- 
gined, that tne prcscuce of our leader 
acted as no clog upon our courage or 
ri'solution. We rushed up the height 
a! double-quick time, and, receiving 
one other volley just as wc galnccl 
the ridge, dashed into the thicket 
Three of our men were wounded, and 
as yet we saw not the hands which 
struck the blow ; but now tliey were 
vislhlc enough. It was the rear-guard 
of a corps of observation which had 
bivouacked lati night wjthiu gun- 


idiot of our picquetB, and which, find- 
ing tliat wo were in full mar^ to- 
v^ards them, were retreating. We 
drove their skirmishers through the 
wood in gallant style, scarcely allow- 
ing them time to load as they rc- 
^treated ; till at last they fairly took 
to their heels and escaped. 

In the meanwhile the rest of the 
advar.^ed guard pushing steadily along 
the road, ciiuscd the section which 
tvas meant to support the sk'inuish- 
ers with whom we were engaged, to 
di$q)erse and fly in all directions. To 
the fugitive^^, it is true, the coun- 
try was familiar ; they therefore easily 
escaped ; but by their flight they en- 
abled us to obtain a view of the co- 
lumn, which it was their business to 
have masked, and we were consequent- 
ly made aware that about twelve or 
fiftiTn hundred infantry, with several 
niccos of cannon, were in full retreat 
before U 8 . '1*110 enemy observed i», 

probably at tlie same moment that 
WT beheld th(‘m, for on our approach 
they halted, and ilr(‘w up upon some 
heights about a mile distant. Of this 
inatt'.r the (h*m*ral was soon inform- 
ed, iMd (‘lie bnndred and fifty addi- 
tioTnl men arriving to our assistance, 
we made ready, about two luindra! 
In all, to dislodf;{' them. 

iliis dcsipk one company cx- 
tcnfk'd itself in skirmi'hing array, 
whilst the rest advaiintl in cohunn ; 
but Joiiiill'.'in was tuo timorous, or 
too wary, lo abide this sliock. Their 
artiUiiy, iiiiael, o}»eni'fl as soon as 
w’c arrived with’n poim- blank range; 
jnd to *'ty the iruib, the shots were 
w'ell ilivecit.l ; hut we were yet a 
preait way cW j’rein the bottom of the 
rising gronml which they oeeupieil, 
wdien tile infantry bntke once more 
into marching order, and retired. Not- 
withstancling this, wc continued to 
press on, till wc had crowned the 
heights, when Major brown, who di- 
rected the movement, informed us, 
that It was not intended that wc 
should advance any farther in this 
direction. 

A halt being accordingly command- 
ed, wc lay dovrn upon the grass, and 
looked about, for the punpose of ascer- 
taining how far we nau outstripped 
the column, and in what manner the 
column was occupied. Our surprise 
may be jessed at, when not a soldier 
appeared in view. A doud of dust 
rising at the back of a co|Mie, which 
J1 
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ran parallel with tht.* heights aboTC, 
servcil topuiiitout the direction which 
the army had ukeii ; and even that 
was 80 wavering and uncertain In it4 
aspect, as to create some doubts in 
our minds, whether a retreat were 
not begun. A short time, however, 
sufficed to set our minds at rest on 
this iiu|x>rtant subject. We had kept 
our ground perhaps something less 
than an hour,wheii Lieutenant Evans, 
Assist ar It Quarter-master General, ar- 
rived with an order, that wc should 
abandon the post, and keeping so far 
under tlie ridge as to screen the move- 
ment. defile to our right. The army, 
it seemed, had taken tin* road to Alex- 
niidria ; wc were to fullow it ; and if 
we did not overtake it before, wc 
should certainly find it hivoiincktHl at 
a place called Wood-yard, about four 
miles distant. Such were the direc- 
tions given tons, and tht‘se weprejia- 
red to follow. 

Tiie evening was closing in when 
we bc-Jian to descend the hill^ ami 
It was snniething more than thisk ere 
we regained the road ; hut even then, 
our only guidj was the track of those 
w)io hail preceded us, fur Mr Kvaiis 
rouid not, Slid did not wjit to eon* 
duet us. Nevertheless, we were not 
afraid to t^u^t to it, audit did not de- 
ceive iiH. Darkneas came on, indeed, 
whilst We were yt t far troni the camp. 


and wc could not bat fed that hod the - 
enemy been as enterprising and active 
as he ought to have been, perhaps we 
might not have reached it at all. But 
wc did reach it in safety ; though, 
as far as Charlton and myself were 
concerned, it was only to be employed 
^pon a duty as harassing and cus- 
agreeable for the time, as any I recol- 
lect ever to have performeil. 

About a mile, or a mile and a half 
from the situation of the camp, and 
considerably out of the line even of 
the piequets, stood alaige house, built 
after the fashion of a chateau. It was 
the residence of a gentleman of exten- 
sive fortune, who, probably not anti- 
cipating that he ran any risk of a visit 
from tlie invaders, had not removed 
either his family or efficts from his 
house ; and now entreatcfl tliat Gene- 
ral ItoBs would station an officer's 
guard there, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting him and them from violence, 
'rhe General readily acceded to his 
wishes ; anil it fell to the lot of my 
friend and myseli* to be appointed to 
this service. As the events arising 
out of our leader's generosity were ter 
us, at least at the moment, rqdetc 
ivith intiTest, it may be well, instead 
of entering upon them ini|)erfect1y 
here, to reherve my relation of them 
for u frcbli ciiapter. 


A Dl.AlIT SC KN'F. 

As fade the floweis when frowning Winter shrouds 
'I’hi* earth with tempests, and the sky with eUmds— 
As ineb away the snows when Spring comes forth. 
And leaves to Frost no empire save the North— 

So waned she on tlie sight, and, <lay by day, 

Like evening sun-liglit stole from us away ; 

'I’he shade of wdiat she was, when through the grove 
And by the lake, she took delight to rove, 

A chilli of Nature, beautiful, yet me»;k, 

J leaven ill her eye, and roses on her check. 

"fwas evening ; scarcely on that lovely face 
The silent watcher could sensation trace, 

.So ralin she lay, so .stHtue-likc »>eiene, 

I’he slight heave of her breast alone was sa*en : 

Closed were her eyelids, |iallid as the snow. 

Ere day-break purples o'er the mountain'^ brow. 

And through the long dark lashes, sweetly inihh 
She smiled in dreams, or seemingly slie smiled. 

As if, in blest repose, to her wire given 

The calm of pardonf^ souls, and views of Heaven. 

Bright o'er her brow the auburn tresses hung ; 

And loosely by her side one arm was flung. 

The fingers held, what ? but the shade of him 
Whose melancholy fate had made her's dim ; 

And in her grasp, with youthful aspect mild, 

Tlie pictured lines of her dead lover smiled. 

Smiled as be wont of yore. 

Vou. XXI. 2 1, 
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A DeatA Scene. 

Her opening eyeo 

Gated blandly round her with a brief iiirpriae» 

Ai if aroused fh>ia thought ; and then she said— « 

** Dear mother, seat thee near me by my bed. 

And let the curtain-folds be raised* that I 
Once more mav look on the grand evening sky. 

And o'er yon forests, where, on eves like this. 

To nptm and list the birds was more than bliss/' 

A momentarv brightness o’er her face 
FiQed as with light the melancholy place 
As forth she gazed. The mighty sun hod set 
Beyond the hills, whose peaks were glowing yet ; 

Blue gleamed the lake ; and, with an emerald pride. 

Were seen the forests old outstretching wide ; 

And, on an elm hard by. a blackbird poured 
His dirge, that, rising, falling, still deplored 
Far from the mead the cattle's low was heard. 

And, on the window-sill a lovely bird. 

The redbreast, lighted, trilling from his throat 
A loud, clear, simple, momentary note. 

And sudden disappeared : — then trembling rushed 
A light wind o’er the leaves, just heard and hushed, 

Aa Twilight stole with silent step serene. 

And in her azure mantle wrapt the scene. 

It is the last time that my eyes shall see 
Clouds on the sky, or leaves upon the tree." 

Exclaimed the dying girl,—** and conn's a night. 

That never shall for me disperse in light ; 

From scenes like these in youth to be debarred. 

To happier hearts may seem to savour hard ; 

Not so to mine ; life's passage may be brief, 

And, young in years, tne bosom old in grief. 

The springs of memory poisoned, and the breast 
Estranged to peace, the dwelling of unrest.— 

This little picture — never let us part. 

But place it in my grave- robes, o\t my heart.— 
iJricvc not for lut — lli' unrippird summer tea 
Ebbs not more tranquilly — gueve not for me ! 

Resigned I ilic. and tnist to be forgiv; n. 

Through Him who bletl that -Man might merit Heaven 

'Twas past — the strife was over — like a wave, 

That, melting on the shore it meant to lave. 

Dissolves away like musics solemn sound 
'Alid cloistral roofs reverbiTating round. 

Fainter and fainter ; — like the latest ray 
Caught by the hill-top from expiring day. 

So fair, so faint she waned ; without a sigh. 

Like dew sipped by the sun, 'twas her's to die ; 

And borne on viewless plumes, to nature’s l.fOrd, 

From sorrow and from sin her spirit soured. 

In tears around her virgin conch they stand, 

Kim the pale brow, and press the chilly hand : 

They paused — ^mcdiought she gently bmthed again— 
They paused — hung— gazed — and listened— but in vain ; 
Then found no dimness on the mirror brought 
A trace of respiration— slie was not ! 


A 
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CffAFTla V. 

The Ret. Jobbeh Tebvor to Me Selwyk. 


Adderley* July. 

Your packet from Geneva, my dear 
Sclwyii, reached me two doya ago; 
with what heartfelt emotiona of pity 
and sympathy it was penioed, I hope 
I need not waste a word to convince 
you. My ardent desire to afford you 
consolation of a more substantial de- 
scription, induced me, immediately 
on the receipt of it, (as I had fre- 
quently done before,) to ride over my- 
self to the post-office at Wei borough, 
to reiterate my enquiries after foreign 
letters ; for even bt'fore you so affect- 
ingly described the filial agonies mani- 
fest^ at Geneva, by my darling Con- 
stance, 1, who have known her from her 
cradle, could have pawned iny life on 
her having dispatclied more than one 
penitential appeal to your parental 
tenderness. Notwithstanding the ca- 
sualties inseparable from foreign cor- 
respondence, the total absimce of all 
ititelligcnce of or from your daughter 
has for some time filled ri.y mind 
with misgivings, which delicacy might, 
itorhaps, have induced me to conceal, 
but for the strong coiitin nation they 
received only yesterday. Just as I 
was riding up to the post-office door, 
a person came out, whose confusion 
on thus unexpi'ctedly stumbling ujkhi 
me was too obvious for concealment, 
although, had all been strictly above 
board, there was iiotliing to be aslia- 
ined of in a simple enquiry after let- 
ters from Ills dear lo^t cousin/' as 
your smooth-spoken nephew chose to 
style her. You know, Selwyii, I al- 
ways disliked (I wont sav hated) this 
bird of a bad nest ; but that very cir- 
cumstance made me more cautious of 
communicating or even indulging my 
suspicions, till his hang-dog look yes- 
terday convinced me he had been, or 
was at least capable of, tampering 
with the virtue of poor Dame Mere- 
dith. Indeed, the very simplicity of 
the old post-mistresB might have in- 
duced her, without sctuple, to deliver 
to your nearest relation, a letter in 
which he might plausibly claim the 
tendercEt interest ; and such, I doubt 
not, notwithstandingthr Dame'ssomc- 
what equivocal protcbtations, has been 


the fate of my poor favourite's earlier 
effusions of filial remorse. 

I have, as well as possible, guarded 
against such violations of the aacred 
trust in future, by requesting my old 
ally Collins, the piTish clerk, who hag 
A great deal of spare time on his hands, 
to attend remilarly at the ^ning of 
the bog, and, on the first glimpse of a 
letter with a foreign aspect, to set off 
with it for Adderley, Quickening hu 
vigilance by the promise of a crown, 
and a pot of the best ale in my oeUar. 
God grant he may soon be entitled to 
claim lioth ; yet wc must not wonder, 
if, receiving no answer to many an 
eloquent and tcar-blottcd qiistle, our 
iioor stray sbeep should grow dis- 
heartened, and allow some time to 
elapse w'ithout renewing her importu- 
nities. To myself she will probably, 
ere long, apply for tidings ; perhaps, 
indeed, my letters have shared the 
fate of those addressed to you. Miss 
Willoughby, through whom I bad 
fondly liopul we should obtain a clue, 
has, in a fit of Quixotic affection 
which neither you nor I will be dis- 
posed to censure, accepted an offer to 
join some friends in a Continental 
tour, actuated chiefly by a vague hope 
of meeting her earliest and dearest 
companion, anxiety about whom had 
begun to affect her health. Perhaps, 
though this journey in the meautime 
cuts off a source of intelligence on 
which I had founded great hopes, 
some casual rencontre between the 
dear girls may lead to the solution of 
a mystery, which time alone can clear 
up. 

That Constance, in a moment of 
wounded pride and triumphant pas- 
sion, should have rashly quit^ your 
protection, I could scarcely brine mv- 
self to believe ; but that she d^uld 
have adhered to her resolution of go- 
ing abroad, after you had relented, and 
sent to RenneH's care, an aflfectionate 
invitation to your house and heart, 
has always appeared to me inexplica- 
bly at variance with all I know of 
her, and with your partial account eff 
LudovisL The rencontre of yester* 
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dajr baa thrown a ra/of light on the tou, by your daughter meeting with 
affair^ which I ahall ioae no time in tier roother'a family at Geneva, and 
following urn The partner or clerk, her probable visit to that of her bus- 
or whoever he might be, who deliver- band at Verona, you can hardly fail at 
ed Your forgiving epiatle, when daim- length, and perhaps when you least 
ed by a gentleman on the part of poor expect it, to stumble upon the very 
Constance, will, no doubt, recollect objects of your pious pilgrimage. You 
whether that person answered the de« will all love each otlier the morefor the 
Bcription of her husband, or of-*-you trials you have gone tlirough. A child's 
know who — one, too, whom, even if errant, merely sucli, never yet weak- 
he was personally known to them, eiied a jiarent's affection ; and if your 
they might easily presume to be au- daughter has hereafter a thought to 
thori^ to act for his cousin on the devote but to your comfort and ha|>« 
occasion. //'Constance never received piness, I think even Ludovisi will not 
a line froih you before quitting Eng- like her the worfec for it. 
land, she remains guilty, inde^, und Whtn you are all again together 
niudutiful, but uot ungrateful and un- and happy, perhaps 1 may ossume iny 
UaturaL Concluding herself beyond vocation, and iireuch, for wliich your 
forgiveness, she must have eml)arked confession might afford an ample text ; 
in despair; and yet, poor thing ! like but in the meantime you are under 
you, I would rather imagine her be- the discipline of a mightier Teacher ; 
reft of hope, than devoid of feeling. and amid the 1 1 ca veil-directed lessons 
In the meantime, would to God of affiietion, the ]iuny nasonings of 
we knew where she is to be found, as, mortal wisdom are iiichcfl like ** tink- 
jierhaps, some do, from whom, I ftar, ling brasit or u soundine cymbal.” 
my utmost skill will fail in w inning Alay lie who nevi r afflicts causeless- 
out the secret. Airs Armstrong, could ly, soon see reason to remove liis chas- 
1 get her alone, I think 1 might sue- teuiiig hand, prays your sincerely aU 
ceed in overawing; but primed and tached 

supported, as she will be, by her pre- J. Tk]* vua. 

clous son, I despair of either cajoling 

or bullying her into confession, and F. S.— Your travilling alone is mat- 
had better, tlierefore, content myself ter of rrgnt and iiDoasinLSK to me. 
with watching their mameuvres. Could Frcvilic not have contrived to 

Adieu, then, my dear Sclwyii ; keep leave wen his inultilaiious concerns 
up your spirits. By pursuing the for a shuit time, to accompany you ? 
double due providentially atibrded 


W1LLIA.M l]AMrjJl..N TO Ills SlSILR. 

Venice, Sept. 18— 

1 1 oi.n you in iiiy last, my dear terraces and coinmon-pliicc vineyards, 
Fanny, that the ill success of our sail- but, above all, Cliinon, dose to which 
giiine hopes of recognising, amid the the road passes, and which, of course, 
gay groups ut Vevay, my friend Sil- we fatop|ied to visit, lent inurcbt to 
wyn's fugitives, had inflicted a severe the drii^e. Oossing a guarded liraw- 
blow on his feelings, and cast a syin- bridge, to even a state-prison, 

pathetic damp* over tlie exultation has in itself something disagreeable to 
with which 1 should otherwise have the feelings of an Knglishmaii ; and, 
prepared to the Alps. It was on in addition to tliis hereditary repiig- 
a still, grey wEiimnal day, the sober nance, 1 felt a very poetical cliill on 
aspect of was in unison with entering the dungeon, whidi, how- 

our spirits, and with the fading tints ever, I could not help ascribing even 
of the woods and vineyards, that wc more to the lound unvarnished 
ilrove along the cneliaiiting scenery tale" 1 had recently perused, of the 
which extends from Vevay to the cx- six years' residence there of tha pa- 
tremity of the lake. The picturesque triot Bonivard, than to the weli- 
villagc of Alontreiix, (Marens, wliich wrought horrors of Lord Byron's cx- 
Kousseatt.i|^q|i invested with a poetical quisjte fiction. It is impossible to puss 
eharm, dirted by nature to its formal one's hand through ilie ring which so 
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long eonfined the free spirit of the 
martyr of Genevese liberty^ or co tread 
in the worn path of his daily foot- 
8te|)8, witliout feeling in their full 
force the indescribable ills of captivity. 

We emerged, with much pleasure, 
from this gloomy vault, to belioid 
again the silver lake and the little 
isle, (tlie only one the otherwise 
gifted Leman can boast,) whose tew 
trees, the noble Bard, reversing the 
privilege of poetical license usually 
ascribed to poets, has whimsically re- 
stricted to ihrt't. 

Next day’s journey was saddened 
by vestiges of human misery of a more 
extensive and painful character, than 
even the sufferings of an individual 
however diatinguisbed. Our route lay 
through the district yet bearing too 
evident marks of the cruel devastation 
caused last year by the dreadful in- 
undation of the Drance. To form an 
adequate idea of this calamity, it is 
necessary to know that tltc waters of 
the rivtr, obstructed h>r some yeirs by 
the fall of icc fruin impending gla- 
ciers, had formed a lake, a mile in 
length, and ^00 feet deep ; and tlut 
tills lake, iiistantiiiK’onsly bursting for 
itself a passage, iraver'itil in two hours 
the sjtace of many miles, to join the 
Blione, sweeping before it forests, 
houses, human beings, and cattle, in 
uiidistinguishing destruction : — four 
liutidred houses, ihirty-tive persons, 
and innumerable animals perished. A 
bitiiilar disaster occurred in and 

i^orry were we to learn that the wretch- 
ed ii.hiibil'iTils of this once fertile valley 
cannot by any human ineaiib be secu- 
red against a rttiirii of the catastrophe, 
as the lake is again forming. The mi- 
raculous escape of two Kiiglish travel- 
lers, who were nearly involved in the 
torrent, is yet spoken of with wonder 
by the inhabitants of Martigny. 

There was little in the tedious jour- 
ney up the Valais, to rouse my friend 
from h^ dejection, or furnish matter 
for description, even were the route less 
thoroughly a bcatm one. Exccqit the 
picturesque old tovrn of Sion, with its 
three fantastic castle-crowned hills, 
nodding defiance at each other, there 
was little to coiiipeiisutc the feeling of 
Bufibcation which the inhabitant of an 
oi>en country experiences, in winding 
up an iiitcriiiinable valley, by tlie side 
of a marshy river, shut in by sterile- 
looking r.oiintaiiiB, and annoyed too 
frequently by those painful s^KCUdes 
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of Goitre and 'Cretinis, wliich physi- 
cians seem nolf inclin^ to attribute 
(and I liave no doubt with Justice) 
chii'fiy to a stagnation in the, air, 
which one cannot help fancying pal- 
pable. 

We were roused from the apathy 
into which this monotony had plunged 
UR, by arriving towards sunset at the 
loot of those gigantic barriers, which 
he muat have b^n indeed a bold mor- 
tal who first conceived the idea of sca- 
ling ; but which, like the giants of 
romance, only enhance the ardour of 
adventurers coiienetrate to the Hespe- 
rian luiradise they guard. We retired 
to rest at the little town of Brygg, 
full of impatience to begin our pil- 
grimage, — all my clasbic enthusiasm 
returning full upon me, and commu- 
nicating its influence to the cultivated 
mind of Selwyn, when it strove strange- 
ly wirli feelings of a private and iar 
ilifierent character. 

1 he cold during the night, and the 
vicinity of the snowy region, had 
warrieil us to ]>reparc fur an alinoli 
Siberian ex}K‘(lition ; and when the 
blow progress of the carriage, even with 
ibirr adduional liories, induced us to 
prefer walking, the ground, which had 
fro 2 eii, resouiicled under our feet, and 
a delightfully bracing air (doubly re- 
freshing after the cuhtincineut of the 
valley) rendered us wholly insensible 
of fatigue. The prospect of t!ie towns 
and hamlets wc had left behind, and 
of the road lin^d with cha])cls and licr- 
iiiitages, l>ecame every inumcnt liner, 
as the sun rose above the iiiuuii tains ; 
we boon, however, left behind us all 
habitations, (except the cottages called 
reju^rexy stationed for the bciictit of 
travellers at regular distances up to 
the very summit,) and enteri^ on 
the wildest scene of fot'ests, rocks, 
and torrents, that we had as tfet en- 
countered. Language is quite ina- 
dequate to convey just ideas of the 
wonders either of the road or the sce- 
nery. The former is the perfection of 
human art and industry ; the latter, 
the sublimest spectacle nature can af- 
ford. The gradual transition from the 
pastureand the woody region, to thalof 
universal desolation, and uninterrupt- 
ed snows, was very striking ; and I 
never felt more thoroughly ae'ed, than 
when, having left the carriage far be- 
hind, Selwyn and I found ourselves 
alone, at the mouth of what is called 
the Glacier Gallery, hewn through the 
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colid ice, a precipice ^ terrific depth 
at oar feet, and nothing but snow aa 
far as the eye could reach ; the sun, 
hitherto bright, becoming^ obscured 
vith gathering clouds, the wind ming, 
and the snow beginning to drift in our 
faces from the .piled on each side 
of the road. We were by no means 
Borry to hail the carriage, and drive 
amartly down the two leagues of des- 
cent, which bring the traveller to the 
village of Simplon^ (still 4448 feet 
above the aca,) which was to afford ua 
quarters for the night. 

The descent next morning on the 
Italian side, which we began before 
sunri.se, amid the floating mists of a 
very threatening morning, far exceed- 
ed in sublimity and horror the ascent 
from the A'^alais. Tlie road wound 
through defllos, and along precipices 
wholly indescribable, crossing from 
one side to the other of a foaming tor- 
rent, as but scanty space could be ob- 
tained out of tlie living rock, to invade 
the solitude of nature with a path she 
sectiietl deteruiincd to deny. The rocks 
which frown above, every moment 
threaten to revenge the intrusion of 
man, by crushing him and his puny 
labours. Waterfalls nn*h from their 
very summits with a deafening noise, 
and one feels as if emerging from the 
very shades below, when, at the end 
of a narrow and savage deflle, tljc smi- 
ling Val, scudded with villages, and 
embowered with vines, bursts ujion 
the cyo as if by enchantment, 'i'hc 
coup d'mil afforded by the -splen- 
did bridge and whitened towers of Cre- 
vola, 1 shall never forget. Tlie magical 
effect of thus being at once transported 
from Cimmerian darkness into the smi- 
ling hp of Italy, is, in my opinion, 
infinitely finer than if (as one is apt 
to imagine) it were, from the summit 
of the mountains, jpossible to feast 
one’s eye with that distant prospect of 
its fertile plains, with which Hannibal 
is said Ult nave aniinat(*d his soldiers. 
Nowhere, perhaps, could the transi- 
tion be more strikingly mule than at 
the foot of the Simplon, to scenery de- 
cidedly and peculiarly Italian. Domo 
D’Oasola, with its castles, convents, 
and villages, adorning every eminence, 
and embosomed in vines and mulber- 
ries, realizes all that Fancy pictured 
of Italian landscape ; and the rich so- 
norous tones of its bannonlous bn- 
and countenances doubly bcau- 
tiiul from contrast with the humilia- 


ting objects of the Valais^ complete 
the charm. 

It had for tome time full power, 
even over the corroding anxiety of my 
amiable companion ; though on bia 
account 1 leas reimtted the torrenta 
of rain which deprived ua of the temp- 
tation to linger on the ahores of tne 
I.jigo Maggiore, and visit its far-famed 
islands, of which, however, we had a 
tolerable view during intervals of fair 
weather, as the road for miles closely 
skirts the lake. Its banks, even from 
the iinperOict glance we had of them, 
must be romantic and beautiful in the 
extreme. But we were too fresh from 
sublimity to be in the best mood for 
relishing lieauty, and had, besides, a 
magnet before us, which would have 
triumphed over more powerful attrac- 
tions. 

We had a letter to a ficrson high in 
office at Milan, which at once enabled 
us to ascertain that the object of our 
search had passefl through, some time 
before, in the direction of Verona. Thi- 
ther we of course proceeded, after a 
survey of the few Homan antiquities 
Milan aifonls, and of that matchless 
cathedral, the ooiiiplction of which, 
and the formation of the Simplon road, 
shield the head of the Corsican from 
many a merited imprecation. The 
Duoino is like a work of enchantment. 
Its innumerable pinnacles of fresh Car- 
rara marble glitter in Uie sun like the 
frost-work of a Hubsian winter ; and 
1 could not help recalling, when 1 saw 
them, the icy palace of the Empress 
Anne, whose site was pointed out to 
me at Petersburgh. Its interior has 
precisely the (votliic gloom congenial 
to devotional fei liiigb ; and I question 
if the gorgeous brilliancy of Sc Peter s 
will produce on my imagination an 
effect half so jiowcrfuh 

The manuscripts of the Ambrosian 
Library, its small, but exquisite col- 
lection of the works of Leonardo and 
his school, attracted attention even 
from Sclwyn, who, exhilarated by 
the hope of finding at Verona the ob- 
ject of his parental researches, endured 
with astonisliing patience the delay 
occasioned by a necessary repair of the 
carriage, ana insisted on my profiting 
by it to see every object at all worthy 
of curiosity , particularly one which the 
painful ideas, connected with the un- 
common musical powers of hia stray 
daughter, would not pern; it biin to 
encounter. This was the cclchratcil 
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theatre of La Scala, the largest In 
Europe, and next, in brilliancy of de« 
coratfons and perfection of orchestra, 
to the unrivalletl St Carlos at Naples. 

I was unlucky in the opera, which 
boasted no singer of eminence ; hut 
the ballet was one admirably fitted to 
display the peculiar capabilities of this 
gigantic stage, of whose dimensions 
you may form some idea, when I tt‘11 
ou its exterior has twenty-seven will- 
ows. Nothing could be more superb- 
ly got up than the ballet of the Titans^ 
in which the scaling of Heaven by 
these ambitious personages, and their 
subsequent continement in 'i'artorus, 
were represented with prodigious ef- 
fect. The piling of the rocks to tlic 
very roof ot the theatre, and a scene 
representing the assembly of the gods, 
were the ne plus ultra of mechanism 
and splendour. It seems to be the 
genius of the country, to waste much 
classic lore on these prcHluctions ; the 
vrogramme of the Titans savoured 
more strongly of pedantry than any- 
thing I ever saw, and fur every turn 
of a dancer’s toe, and incident of a pan- 
tomime, quoted Ifesiwlf Ilutner, oiid 
khntdiitHs, with a grave absurdity 
which could only have lieen tolerated 
where the opera forms, as it dots here, 
one pf the chief affairs of' human life. 

To heighten my own sense of the 
ludicrous, an English acquaintance 
carried me, for the sake of contrast, 
between the acts of the gigantic exhi- 
bition, to a little fancy theatre occu- 
pied by the MarUmHteSj who di\ide 
with their boasted Scala the aflections 
of the Milanese, and whose perform- 
ance, 1 could not help thinking, sa- 
voured of an intentiomil on 

that formidable rival. With pedantry 
not a whit inferior to that of tlio larger 
theatre, puppets two or three feet high 
spouted, in blank ver»c, the history 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha, while a very 
imposing deluge swallowed up the re- 
sidue of the human species. The dolls 
tlien threw stones benind them in a 
very mythological manner, and otlier 
dolls forthwith arose to people ;iu/>- 
jtttlaruL The l^illiputian Court of 
Jove, in tinsel and mivjesty, trod on 
the heels of the Brobdignagian Olym- 
pus, and 1 brpn to think, as Gulliver 
did on a similar occasion, tliat tliere 
was some waggery in tho little crea- 
tures.” 

My impatience to set out next morn- 
ing by day-break, fully equalled my 


friend Selwyn’s ; nor wat my disap- 
pointment miicb inferior, when, on ar- 
riving at Verona, and instantly hurry* 
ing alone (for he was too muc^’agltated 
to accompany me) to the residence of 
his son-in-law’s relations, to make in- 
quiries, 1 received from a superdlioua- 
loc'ktng Count Morosini, (married ta 
a sister of theninaway bridegroom,) the 
astounding intelligence, that the young 
couple, after a residence o. a few weeks 
under his roof, during which they had 
experienced every attention, had sud- 
denly decamped, without apprising him 
or any of his family, of their motives 
or destination. 1 could not hclp«think- 
ing that a certain coxcomb of a Count 
Tibaldi, (son-in-lgw to the old man,) 
who happened to be present, look<M 
somewhat conscious, and could, if he 
pleased, have thrown KOtoe light on the 
/firmer ; but as the tailer was all it 
imported rue to know, I forbore to 
make useless inquiries, contenting 
myself with aM^ertaining that tlieye 
was, in a neighbouring convent, a fa- 
vourite sister of Tmdovisi’s, who might 
jHixsihh/ be more in hir; confidence than 
these unprepossessing relatives. To 
her, therefore, (truly averse to return 
to tny poor friend, then cruelly desti- 
tute of a clue to guide his further pur- 
suit,) 1 instantly hastened ; and found 
as much to conciliate in her manner 
and appearance, as I had been repelled 
liy the other members of the family. 
S<rur liosalie told me with tears, that 
though in the secret of licr brother’a 
ahiupt departure, its cause was only 
AiixiMrtcd by her, and that the letter 
he liad promisKl to ivritc on attaining 
a fixed place of abode, had never yet 
arrived. She however knew, that as 
the season was not yet safe for visiting 
Borne, her brother's plan was, it pos- 
sible, to embark at Venice, and pro- 
cn*d from thence by sea to Naples, 
where a return of consumptive symp- 
toms, with which he had been first at- 
tacked in England, induced her to im- 
plore him to pass the winter months. 
(>f his young bride she expressed her- 
self in terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion, as well as sisterly affection ; and 
hoping poor Selwyn’s disappointment 
might receive the only alleviation of 
which it was susceptible, by ah inter- 
view with one who had so recently 
seen and so fully appreci,atefl hit lost 
treasure, 1 easily procured her permis- 
sion to bring him to the pariair in the 
afteriioon, where her avocations, those 
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of devotion and education, would leave 
lier more at liberty to ednverse with 
him. How to return to him in the 
mean time, 1 knew not. So complete* 
ly did I sympathise with his paternal 
affliction, tliat 1 forgot I was in Vero* 
na, till my guide b^n talking about 
the ampliitlicatrc, and set me down 
for an Ostro-Goth, for speeding straight 
back to the inn without going to see It. 

I reserved this powerful stimulus, to 
administer it to my poor friend with 
some faint hope of success, when the 
first acute sense of disappointment 
should have subsided. He was eager* 
ly watching me from the window ; and 
reading the result of iny mission in my 
downcast look and hesitatitig step, sa- 
ved me the pain of personally indict- 
ing the blow. He bore it, however, 
with a calm resignation, whicli f think 
affected me more than the most vehe- 
ment emotion. He prrsst'd iny hand 
warmly in his, and said, with a glisten- 
ing eye, but steady voice, My daugh- 
tir and I will meet in Heaven. We 
liave neither of us sufll rcil enough yet 
to expiate our inntual transgressions ; 
and till then our inteting upon earth 
is frustrated by One who knows what 
is good for man. — Ay/’ addetl lie, 

and who in the middle of chastise- 
ment rcineiiil)er8 mercy ; for, in de- 
priving me of a daughter, lias he not 
given me in a stranger the tcndcrest 
of sons.^” 

1 hastily interrupted thcfe affection- 
ate effusions, by informing liiin of all 
I had gathered, and ihvediiig on the 
imposKibility of much longer losing 
sight of those whom wc had in a man- 
ner traced to the extremity of Italy. 
To follow them back a]»peaied to me 
the most eligible plan, us, in addition 
to the information often afforded by 
the books kept at inns and police* offl- 
ces, as to the period when these have 
been visited by strangers, should any 
unforeseen event have dctaimil them 
short of their destination, uc had thus 
the cAonce at least of profiting by it to 
anticipate the reunion. 

It was easy to lure back Hope, where 
her presence was so indispensable : we 
tolked ourselves into tolerable spirits ; 
ami 1 seized the favourable moment to 

dmof the amphiti^eatre ; and 1 was 
rewarded (for indeed a very involun* 
tary act of self-denial) by finding not 
myself alone, but even my companion, 
lor a while completely transported in* 
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to a magical circle of classic reminis- 
cences, which, dcliglitful as they are 
in themselves, surely derive half their 
potency from being inseparably blend- 
ed with the buoyant recollections of 
early youth. I could perceive, that with 
Selwyn, as with myself, the towering 
fanes and majestic theatres of Home, 
mingled in one dim and distant, but 
cloudless horizon, with the Gotliic 
towers of Eton anil of Cambridge. 
Had the study of the classics no other 
beneficial effect than the simple one 
of giving all well-educated men (oy, 
Fanny, and, by a side-wind, all well- 
informed women,) an inexhaustible 
fund of elegant ideas in common, 
which it requires not a day's, nor an 
hour's previous acquaintance to bring 
into play, I should think the ancients 
deserved all the devotion which has for 
ages been their portion. Alcn have 
left off (fortunalcly for you ladies) 
the pedantic habit of speaking I^atin 
when they wisheil to be universally 
intelligible : but let an Italian, a Uufu 
sian, and an Ktie.lis>hinan meet in the 
amphitheatre of Verona, and each will 
know as accurately thesunsotions whii li 
are passing through the breast of th<* 
others, las if they w'cre embodied in lan- 
guage. There is only one study, whii.‘li 
In this, as in every ocher and higlnv 
respect, has the advantage over gene- 
ral literature; for at .lerusaleni tlu* 
ideas of the prince and peasant would 
he as completely in unison, as are in 
Rome those of the eilucuttd of every 
nation. 

After an affecting interview wrili th(» 
amiable and still lovely nun, whose re- 
semblance to her brother rendered it 
more trying to niy poor friend, whiJi* 
her eloquent tiicomium on his lost 
daughter, half soothed, half einbiit< r- 
ed his disappointment, we lost not a 
moment in pursuing our route lo Ve- 
nice. The decaying magnificence of 
the Palladian edifices of \’iccmza might 
extort a sigh from minds less tuned to 
melancholy than ours now were ; and 
the desolate and forlorn appearance of 
the once learned and flourishing Pa- 
dua, proved that even science is not 
exempt from the caprices and mnta* 
tions which stamp, with characters of 
vanity, even the best pursuits and 
noblest institutions of man. We were 
beguiled of some admiration by the 
gorgeous brilliancy of the Church of 
^«an Giustina, a chef-d’oeuvre of Pal- 
ladio, (at least as far as relates to in- 
15 
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ccrnal decoration, the outside being 
that of a huge brick barn ;) and it waa 
amidat its splendidly decorated 
pels, inlaid witli a profusion of rich 
marbles, its faultless symmetry of pro« 
portions, and rare distribution of light 
to set off the whole, that I felt con- 
firmed in the decided predilection for 
the congenial gloom and venerable 
antiquity of Gothic devotional edifices, 
which most Englishmen, 1 believe, 
cherish even after seeing the glories 
of St Peter's. A feeling more deci- 
dedly British, suspended even Sel wyn's 
anxieties, as we paced together the im- 
mense hall of justice, (rivalling in size 
and associations our boasted one at 
Westminster,) and marked the place 
appropriated for the advoc.ates, (then 
styled DocUrs of Law,) while our 
mind's eye saw it filled by the sage 
Ih'llario/'^ second Daniel," of our cre- 
ating bard, rendcri^d, by his licing a 
Doctor of Padua, at onei* an adequate 
unipirr* between the (’hristian and the 
•Fv-'W. I Joukal in vain, aiiiiil the gai- 
ly-dn sRwl Sunday popuKition, which 
siiine\vhateuUvt*iied an exuntuf streets, 
a world too wide for their shruuk 
xituh/' for any fit representative of the 
py and aulventurnus JVtruchio ; but 
in the kt'cn black eyes and lively ex- 
pression of more than one damsel, the 
spirit of Kate scenud subducil, not 
<>xtinguished. 

It is certainly no small drawback on 
what Marlaine de Stael cmIL “ If tnsitj 
fiftiisir (if that wdiile some 

few privileged scenes and objects more 
than realize the liveliest promist* of the 
imagination, a tliouhaiid other fondly 
cheiislud illiisi nis are destined to fade 
for ever before the cruel realities of 
even th(' most classical or seniiruental 
pilgrimage. 'I'lie Alps r;m//, by their 
gigantic subliiiiity, fur outdo the loft- 
iest efforts of creative fancy ; the 
Anin may flow betueeii banks as rich 
and lovefy as ever Tuscan poet cele- 
brated ; but truth obliges me to con- 
fess, that the Brenta, by the courtesy 
of bards tenned jrr/ver, might be more 
appropriately designated as leaden. To 
its ominous natural resemblance to a 
Dutch canal,— the innumerable villas, 
or rather boxes, which line its banks, 
also contribute ; and though enliveu- 
ed, as we passed, with all the charac- 
teristic gaiety of an Italian Sunday 
afternoon, the benches before the nu- 
merous wine-houses, thronged with 
groups little resembling the sluggish 
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iiihahitaiits of tlie liisuhouses of Am- 
sterdam, 1 was liiaposed to quamd 
with such a scene of cockney recrea- 
tion, as au avenue to a city which, 
like the swan whose territories ite 
once usurped, has only now to sing 
her own iunereal anthem. A more 
a|>propriate vestibule to this temple of 
melancholy, hod, however, as 1 soon 
found, been provided by nature, for 
the last few miles of trrra firma (if 
such it may be called,) presented a 
spectacle of hopeless and heardess de- 
solation ; notliing but willows, gigan- 
tic reeds, and rank patches of tall 
maize, rising above tne waters, and 
indicating a feeble struggle with the 
invading elements, and affording, per- 
haps, a sad specimen of what the hun- 
dr^ isles of Venice have been, and 
again shall be. 

As we approached the place of em- 
barkation at Furina, the Ocean Queen 
burst at once upon our view ; her long 
line of spires and domes illumined by 
the very lust ray of the stating sun, and 
appearing to rise, us if by tnagic, from 
the very bosom of tile waters. The 
v(mp d'a^il was most striking, and my 
imagination had previously been work- 
ed up to a intcii, which can only be 
excoed(‘d wiien the hills of Baecaiio 
.shall give me the first glimpse of iin- 
}ierial Home. 

'J'he usual scene of bustle, roguery, 
and extortion, at the Douanc of Fusi- 
iia, threatened to break the spell ; and 
it required the still and soothing influ- 
ence of a moonless, nay, even starless 
/rvf/r/, across the placid Adriatic, for 
the first time in a long-dreaiqeil-of 
gondola, to tranquillize our rufflixl 
spirits. We had no reason to r^ret 
the apparently unfavourable obscurity 
of our passage, as it served to enhance, 
in a tenfold degree, the brilliuiicy of 
one of ihoM' night scenes at \'euice 
fur which the city is even yet unri^ 
vailed. The transition from tlie al- 
most sepulchral- looking chamber c»f 
the gondola, and from a silence inter- 
rupteil only by the dripping of the 
oars, to the Sunday evening aspect of 
Uie Place St Mark, with its throng of 
cay pedestrians of both sexe^ its 
liaot cofiee-houses, swarming with 
loungers, among whom, Turks in long 
beards and caftans, aa they were the 
most singular, were the only stVen/ oc- 
cupants, was quite indescribable. 

Though, perhaps, inferior in bril- 
lianev to the Palais Koval, vet the 
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■ombre and Samoenic diaiacter of 
the ■nirounding architectnre, the tro^ 
phies of past glory, the imponng back- 
ground of the aea, oontribntad to me 
■omething to the motley group mfl- 
nitely more piquant than tne mere re- 
sort of Parisian idlers can pretend to. 

From this soene^of gay contusion, 
the turning of a single comer intro- 
duced us to another contrast, nearly 
, as striking as the one which had pre- 
ceded. In the deserted Piazaetta all 
woe silence and repose, save when the 
dash of the waves (on which the moon 
waa now rising) came soothingly on 
the ear. There stood in Barbaric|x>mp 
the pdace of a line of haughty Doges 
—there the winged lion of St Mark, 
an idle emblem of departed sovereign- 
ty. Before us, a more melancholy 
qiectade still, the idle quays and de- 
serted harbour of the emporium of the 
civilized world ! This, after all, is the 
only rational ground of melancholy, — 
for, with the Bridge of Sighs in full 
view, and the Lions* moutns within a 
stone's throw, it is yielding to the in- 
fluence of a name, and the seductions 
of ages of glory, tP waste a sigh on the 
stern aristocracy or slavish populace 
of Venice. Yet the condition of the 
former is sunk to a degree which, 
however occasioned and deserved by 
ages of previous degeneracy, must, 
even on the score of the vanity of hu- 
man greatness, extort feelings akin to 
regret from the most cynical moralist 
From sn old grey-headed laqoais de 
place, who had seen something of the 
better days of Venice, 1 gathered in- 
atani^ of reverse that almost exceed 
romance. The twin-brothers of a no- 
ble family, which, to get rid of its su- 
perfluous wealth, once built the rich- 
est church in Venice, now seU small 
wares on the quay ! 1 1 The last scion 
of a race of Dom has married a dan^ 
cer, to live by ner talents ; another, 
ato king in prison for forgery, has 
aolfl bis princely palace for a quarry. 
If ever Junes' art of “ extracting aer- 
inons from stones" could be success- 
fully practised, it would surely be at 
Venice, wherethe long line of dilapi- 
daled edifloei dm! lepnldire her de- 
parted glory, needs no monumental in- 


scription to inform os that yower and 
wea/fA cannot subsist in the absence of 
virtue and fro^om ; and that as im- 
perial Rome died plethoric from very 
excess of conquest and dominion, so 
aristocratic Venice pined into an atro- 
phy, from the alow influence of ab- 
ject servitude and unbridled profligacy. 

Selwyn has ascertained that no ves- 
sel sailed from hence lately for Na- 
ples, nor is likely soon to do so. The 
fugitives must therefore have pursued 
their journey by land ; and we have 
astrongmodvefor immediately tracing 
their route. We quit Venice to-mor- 
row, and without regret, though a 
longer visit might have found ample 
employment in the survey of its mu- 
nificent churches, and its splendid 
collections of pictures. Yet to have 
trodden the Rialto, (an uglv bridge 
enough, as ever^ traveller has told 
you,) and the Bndge of Sighs, (now, 
thank Heaven, no longer leading from 
prison to judgment;) to have seen 
the horses of Corinth, and the lions of 
the Pireus, and traced in their wan- 
derings the vanity of conquest, and 
tlie mutadons of empire ; above all, 
to have recalled before the l^uli pa- 
lace the sorrows of Belvidera, and, in 
the senate-house, the wrongs of Odiel- 
lo, is, of itself, worth the pilgrimage 
to an Englishman, were it more dis- 
tant and laborious. 

Not having had leisure to weary of 
the luxurious indolence of our gon- 
^la, we had proposed performing in 
it the five-miles passage to Fusina, to 
rqjoin our carriai^; but the nearly 
fatal accident which occurred only two 
days a^ to a young couple, who were 
U[Met in a i^uall, from a similar 
imprudence, and narrowly escaped 
drowning, makes our grey-headed old 
laquais de place insist on a larger 
boat, and four stout rowers. The 
autumnal rains, I am sorry to say, 
have set in, and the roads to Bol<mia, 
by Ferrara, &c., are represented as 
wretchedly had, and promise to baflUe 
OUT impatience to get forward to Flo- 
rence, whence you shall again bear 
from me. 

Yonrs, &c^ 

W.H. 
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Genot, Sept. 

When 1 lait wrote to you from 
Venice, my dear Fanny, I little fore* 
saw that any combination of circum- 
Btaucea could at present give me an 
opportunity of visiting, and dating 
from her ancient and jpowerful mari- 
time rival, a city which aa far exceed- 
ed iny expectations, aa roost other re- 
nowned olgects have fallen short of 
them. 1 know not whether the boast- 
ed bay of Naples 'may realize aH that 
fame has rumoured of it, but the far 
less extolled site of Genoa appears to 
me nearly the ne plus uUra of beauty 
and magnificence combined. 

The city itself, too, though by no 
means the Genoa la Superba, which it 
was in its days of aristocratic and 
commercial splendour, is still far less 
dilapidated than Venice, and its port 
has an appearance of considerable ac- 
tivity ; while its grand natural fea- 
tures, the rocks which frown proudly 
over its white edifices, and i:s capa- 
cious and lieautiful harbour, must 
ever remain to give dignity to the pic- 
ture. 

But you will be anxious to know 
what wind blew us here, apparently 
so fur out of the direct course we were 
steering when 1 last wrote. My poor 
friend Selwyii, and, I may freely add, 
myself also, have since then ex]icrien- 
cx'd one of tliosc tantalizing occur- 
rences, which though by no means 
unfre(|uent in real life, almost wear 
the air of fiction ; and after being, as 
it were, on the very brink of re-union 
with the objects of so arduous a pur- 
suit, both his healtli and spirits have 
been naturally affected by the disap- 
poiutmeiit. 

We travelled as rapidly from Ve- 
nice to Bologna as the wretched con- 
dition of the roads would permit. The 
swollen state of the rivers made the 
various ferries disagreeable, and in- 
deed dangerous ; and it was with no 
very comfortable sensations that we 
drove along the raised dykes which 
confine (and not always very success- 
fully) the formidable Po within a bed 
full thirty feet higher than the coun- 
try dirough which it runs. Boats are 
an indispensable apperdage to every 
farm ana hamlet ; and the country, at 
this season at least, had a melancholy 


and desolate appearance. Ferrara, 
with its wide and handsome streets 
scantily peopled^ and its air of lone 
magnificence, seems expiating, by ages 
of obscurity and decay, the captivity 
of Tasso, whose gloomy cell 1 visited 
with feeUngs none but Byron could 
adequately exprenu The transition to 
the chair of the lively hard of the 
Orlando was refreshing, and the sight 
of a handsome monument erected to 
his memory some years ago, showed 
that genius is differently appreciated 
at Ferrara since the days of the stem 
Alfonso, whose gloomy palace frowna 
nearly opposite to the hospital of St 
Anna, the eternal opprobrium of the 
house of £ste. 

We arrived late at night at Bolcg* 
na, and Selwyn's anxiety to get on 
was too natural and ardent to allow 
me to regret losing the view of its ce- 
lebrated collections, which I shall en« 
joy more at leisure at some future 
period. We left it early, with scarce 
light enough to discern its leaning 
tower, a mean and ugly brick pillar, 
very different indeed (as I have since 
found) from its graceful rival the 
Campanile of Pisa. For the first stagro 
the ascent oV the Appenines is beauti- 
ful, and realizes, in some degree, the 
anticipations which the magic of their 
name has conjured up. But they soon 
assumed an aspect of peculiar and 
tame dreariness, doubly striking to 
one recently thun the Alps ; and as wc 
wound slowlv up the barren heights 
of Pietra Mala, in the dim twilight of 
an autumnal evening, no olgect be- 
guiled the tedium of the journey, ex- 
cept the little shady flame, not much 
exceeding in size or brilliancy the 
light in a cottage window, which for 
centuries back has issued ftom the 
same spot of CTound on the opposite 
side of the voUey, and in whose ori- 
gin and character, whether volcanic 
or phosphoric, philosophers are not 
agr^. The Douane on the Tuscan 
frontier proved a tax on our patienoe, 
which even the customary one on our 
purse could not entirely evade ; and 
on arriving some time after at the ca- 
ravansera-like inn of Covigliaia, the 
usual rendezvous of all travellera hew 
tween Bologna and Florence, it was 
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matter of more regret than surprise to 
find that numerous parties who had 
arrived before us, haii already mono- 
polized the best apartments, and de- 
voured, or at least bespoke, all the 
eatable contents of the larder. Albeit 
unused to the fretting mood, we were 
surveying with more of the English 
fastidiousness than usual the wretched 
choice of rooms which yet remained 
for us, oonsiating, of a strange 
cell-like dormitory without windows, 
scooped as it were out of the side of 
the nup;e salle a manger ; sccondhf, of 
an attic chamber, provided indeed 
:with a window, whose chief office 
seemed at present to be the free ad- 
mission of rain, which began to fall in 
torrents ; and ikirdhh of a waste and 
ghastly barrack, considerably resem- 
bling an hospital ward, containing no 
less than four beds, spacious as that 
of Ware, when our deliberations, like 
tliosc of more than one modem con- 
gress, were wonderfully accelerated by 
the arrival at the door, of a lumbering 
vehicle, whose inmates might possibly 
be less difficult to please. Hccora- 
inending, therefore, to my invalid 
companion to endure the negative evils 
of the airless dormitory, and nsigning 
myself to the more positive ones of 
the inundation aliove stairs, wc left 
the newly arrived guests to settle 
among themselves tlicir claims to tlie 
occupation of tlie dreary barrack ; 
which was of course assigned to the 
females of the party, while the gen- 
tlemen (intelligent foreigners) joined 
our supptT table, (scantily furnisheih 
by tlie by, with some ragouts of very 
'' questionable shaiM*," which brought 
Gil Bias' famous olla podrida to uiy 
memory,) and their agreeable conver- 
sation subsequently induced me to 
join tlicir bivouac round the huge 
fire-place, rather than climb to iny al- 
wim aerial and imw aquatic domicile. 

llic spectacle iHmcd by the vast 
hall in which during the 

earlier part of the evening, was a very 
grotesque one ; and often did 1 wish 
tor tlie pencil of Wilkie to pour tray 
the groups which occupied its cor- 
ners, and the individuals who flit- 
ted in and out of the various apart- 
ments all built round, and opening 
into this central abyss. At various 
tables, parties of travellers of all descrip- 
tions were supping in evei 7 variety of 
wayfaring costume, all partaking more 
or less of the negligence of foreign 
habits, while Frenchmen jabbered. 


Germans smoked, and Italians gesti- 
culated, in all the genuine license of a 
Table d* Hote. Meanwhile, to sup- 
ply the wants, and obey the Ix^hest, 
of more fastidious and retired English 
families cloistered in the privacy of 
their sleeping apartments, smart cou- 
riers, sleeK English footmen, and neat 
abigails, passed and repassed in min- 
gled confusion, with vetturini, postil- 
ions and camerieri, making altogether 
a Babel of the sallon, till the noise 
Bubside<l by degrees, into the sonorous 
snore of some half dozen ot the latter 
gentry, who had unceremoniously 
sought repose on benches at the lower 
end of the hall. 

Sclwyn, fatigued, and too much pre- 
occupied to derive amusement from the 
scene, withdrew very early ; and it was 
after he left us, that my eyes were sa- 
luted by a vision of rare loveliiLess, in 
shape of a beautiful creature, English 
I was sure by her dross and appear- 
ance, who just put out luT he ld for 
an instant at the haU-opeiied door of 
an adjoining apartment, to give some 
orders to one of the hirdlorcVs daugh- 
ters, smart girls, wlio olKciatccl as ex- 
tra waiters on this bustling occasion. 
1 had seldom been more struck by a 
countenance, and it haunted me all 
the rest of tlir night in a niaiincr 
which mere beauty could iiardly have 
done. There was an air of dijiCtion, 
et of resignation on it, which took 
old of my imagination ; hut strange 
to say, not a suspicion of the truth 
ever glanced across niy mind. 

At the first peep of dawn, the hus- 
tle around me nroinmcne«'d ; and 
those travellers who were suhject in 
the inexorable fiat of a velturino, pre- 
pared to resume tin ir journey. Among 
these, the very first who slant il, were 
a genteel- looking ci)U])Ic. the gentle- 
man thin and apparently delicate, his 
fur cap almost entirely concealing hia 
features; on whose arm leaned a fl- 
giire which, thougli completely muf- 
fled up in a travelling cloak and black 
veil, 1 instinctively kiu w to belong to 
the fair face 1 had caught a glimpse of 
some hours before. 'J'hcy passed, of 
course, rapidly tlirougb the apartment 
fillcfl with strangers, and dimly light- 
ed by a half expiring lump; and, in 
vain hojies of again stealing a glance 
atthe licatific vision, I flew to the win- 
dow just in time to sec them step into 
a light ealasli, and take the road to 
Florence. 

'J’hc exclusion of light from Sd- 
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wyn'8 apartment^ combined with tire- 
viouB fatigue to prolong his Blumoers 
far beyond their usual period, and 
forbidding Pierre to disturb him, as 
the journey to Florence was so short 
as to be easily accoinplishcd before 
dinner, I wrapped myself in my cloak, 
and enjoyed an liour or two of repose. 
Every thing thus conspiring to retard 
our movements, it was not till after a 
breakfast infinitely later than com- 
mon, that on preparing to quit tlie inn, 
the livre des voyageurs was brought to 
us (which wc had as usual eagerly in- 
spected in vain the night before,) and 
oil taking up the pen to inscribe our 
names, judge of our feelings when we 
read in characters, whose ink was 
scarcely dry, those of our dear fugitives, 
who htul thus passed the night only 
separated from us by a thin partition, 
whom 1 now bccuUK.^ convinced of 
having seen, nay, whose garments 
had almost brushed mine, as they 
passed rapidly from their eliamlier ! 
My singular intircst in them seemed 
now accounted for ; hut I felt it more 
difficult to Ibrgivf ir>ys( If for not re- 
collecting that though they had left 
Venice sonic days before ourselves, 
yet, that witha veiturino and two sorry 
jades, they must ha>e found doubly 
tedious tlie roads, wliicli we had crawl- 
ed through with four post-horses. 

Sdwyn, though the disappointment 
was of course severe, hehavt'd witli his 
uipial mild bt'nignity, and did all he 
could to reconcile me to myself for 
what 1 must ever coiihider as the stu- 
]>idest action of luy life. Nothing now 
remained for us, but to drive on, 
with all the rapidity the hilly nature 
of the country w'ould permit ; but the 
MX hours start they had of us, and the 
lightness of tlieir vehicle, precluded 
all hopes of overtaking them before 
readiing Florenrc. The approach to 
that city is all that Tuscan poets have 
sung, and to them 1 must refer you 
for the loveliness of the Val d’ Arno, 
which, though perhajis it did not 
smile the less in our eyes for promi- 
sing to realize many a hope deferred,*' 
yet was too completely a secondary 
object to be minutely scrutinized. 

Inquiries were vain at all the prin- 
ci^ hotels, then teeming with £ng- 
liw visitants ; but after a scries of ar- 
duous researches among those of a se- 
condary class, we at length learned 
(pity me, Fanny, I am sure you may) 
that the coii]de in question, dismiss- 
ing their vctuirino, had proceeded. 


after a slight and hasty meal, miti 
post-horses to Leghorn, anxkms, it 
was believed, to be in time for the 
sailing of a tessel bound for Naples, 
of which they had here found inama- 
tion awaiting them. 

Gladly would we have followed in- 
stantly, worn out as my friend was, in 
mind as well as body ; but much time 
had necessarily been consumed in our 
researches, and it became impossible 
for us to reach Leghorn without tra- 
velling half the night, and arriving at 
an unseasonable hour, when nothing 
could be gained towards ascertaining 
the fate of the fugitives. Wc there- 
fore ordered horses for day-break, 
and spent the interval in fruitless at- 
tempts at repo^. I think, the sense 
of my late blunder made me fully the 
most impatient to repair its possible 
consc'quences ; and I left behind roe 
the unseen Venus de Medicis, with as 
much philosophy as if I had never 
heard of Praxiteles in my life. 

Ily ten o'clock we were in Leghorn, 
just ill time, Fanny, to catch a distant 
view of the vessel containing our 
golden fleece, which bad weighed 
anchor the evening before, not two 
hours after the arrival of the gentle- 
man and lady we described. The 
Signore, w'e heard witli sorrow, seemed 

iiifenno a^sai,*’ but the cares of his 
bclla 6']K)sa, and the sea voyage, the 
good host hoped, would soon bring 
him round. 

Y ou may he sure every sort of wild 
idea, such as hiring a boat and pur- 
suing the vessel, fl islied through our 
minds ; but this the distance ami in- 
ci'casing swell made hujudess; lUkrwas 
anotlicr vesKcl likely to sail for Naples 
in less than a montii. 

Selwyn now, of course, proiUMScd 
retracing our steps as far as Pisa, and 
|)crtbnning the journey by land, by 
the usual route through Home, 
but various circumstances concurred 
to make me regard this alternative 
with uneasiness and anprel'cnsion. 
Selwyn *8 strength had alrciady given 
way so much under the rapidity and ex- 
citement of the last few stages, that the 
idea of his continuing such exertions 
during a journey of several hundred 
miles, would at any season have been 
formidable. But the passage through 
the Campagna and Pontine inarsbes 
thus early in autumn, considering my 
companion's extreme predisposition to 
low nm^ous fever, presented a more 
serious obstacle ; ami the recent case 
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ef iDiiie amiaUe individusls takm ill 
at a deaolate poat-faouse of the Cam* 
pagna, far from all human aid and 
coiniorto, had determine me atrongly 
to uige a delay of two or three weeks 
at leasts when the master of a felucca, 
juat arrived ih>m Genoa, informed 
Pierre that an English merchantman 
would sail from that portfor Naples in 
the course of a fortnight at farthest. 

This aeemed a blessed expedient 
for obviating all my anxieties, and the 
advantages of performing the voyage 
in a British ship were ^ready suffi- 
ciently apparent, though, fully to ap- 
preciate them, our subsequent purga- 
tory on board a felucca was requisite. 
To shorten as much as possible the 
latter species of ** durance vile/' we 
resolvecl, instead of embarking at Leg- 
horn, to proceed to Lerici, the nearest 
point to Genoa, by which our voyage 
would be liiiiit^ to 24 hours, at most. 

The journey, (in the course of which 
we re-passed through Pisa, and now 
allowed ourselves leisure to admire its 
constellation of beautiful marble edi- 
fices, and aigh over its de[H>pulated 
quays) was an interesting one, through 
a romantic and picturesque country ; 
and when, after ^ssiug tiie celebrated 
quarries of Carrara,—- whose vicinity 
was indicated by the glittering mate- 
rials of the very high-road, and whose 
wines only require to be known to 
acquire equal celebrity — we descended 
to the little port of Lerici, u scene 
burst upon our view, nearly unequal- 
led, 1 should suppose, in the world. 
The noble bay of iiiiezais, (destined 
by Napoleon to contain fleets which 
existed only in his gigantic purpose,) 
with its islands and promoutories, the 
majestic chain of the maritime Alps, 
with the picturesque site of the vil- 
lage beneath us, were not the less rap- 
turously admir^ for not having been 
previously extolled bv common fame, 
that capricious goddess, who unac- 
countably buries in oblivion many a 
praiseworthy object. 

The filth, roguery, and extortions 
of the iphi jBlja nts Irore (us is not uii- 
frequdKIy'ilR^ case in Italy) a full 
proportion to the charms of their do- 
micile ; and it was witli more of in- 
dignation thuii BurprUe that, (after 
hiring at an exorbitant rate, for our 
sole use, the only felucca in the har- 
bour,) we found it pre occupied by 
the baggage of two other parties, by 
each of whuiu it hud in like inariLer 


been aeparmtel v paM for* There was, 
however, as the boatmen well kneyr^ 
no other resource, save the more dread- 
ful alternative of a second night at the 
inn of Lerici ; and together we all 
embatked towards noon of a sombre 
and squally day, during which the 
disagreeable motion of the vessel, and 
the evident timidity and unskilfulness 
of the boatmen rendered our situation 
by DO means enviable. Towards night, 
the weather improved, but a new ene- 
my, not confined, it would appear, to 
the ierra Jimut of Italy, assailed us, 
and completely murdered the sleep 
which we sought on the well-peopled 
matresses spread for our accommoda- 
tion. Sunrise, and the approach to 
the magnificent harbour of Genoa, 
indemnified us for our past hardships ; 
and the sight of innumerable large 
vessels, some of them British men-of- 
war, was by no means, to the eye of 
Englishmen, the least inspiring fea- 
ture in the scene. 

We have found here a hotel of al- 
most English comfort and cleanliness, 
and have contrived to await, with more 
of patience than I thought possible, 
the somewhat protracted movements 
of our captain, who, however, pro- 
mises to be ofi‘ in two or three days. 

What has mat* rially contributed to 
Selwyn's peace of mind under the de- 
tention, has been the step he instantly 
adopted of inclosing a truly parental 
letter to his children, under cot^r 
to the banker on whom Ludovisi has 
the credit at Naples, directing him to 
deliver it on the first application for 
money, and, should that be delayed, 
requesting him to spare no exertions 
to discover the persons to whom it is 
addressed. This soothing measure, 
and the consciousness of having now 
fairly, if I mav so express it, earthed 
the objects of this arduous chase at the 
very extreiiiitv of Italy, has greatly 
tranquillized his mind ; though die 
illness of X.udovisi, and his daughter's 
consequent anxieties, sit heavy on his 
spirits. His own health, however, has 
{wofited greatly by the reviving breezes 
of Genoa,* and he was even able to 
accompany me in a delightful morning 
ramble round the fortifications on tlm 
heights above the town, where the 
pro.spect is s^rb, while the birdWye 
view thus afiorded of the flat rooffi of 
Genoa, many of which are formed into 
gardens, gave to the city a sort of orien- 
tul aspect, and would have afforded, as 
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the rising sun gradnsll j threw light on 
them, — edminble scope for the gooil 
offices of the Diable Boiteux. We 
hare been introduced hy our captain 
to one or two English merchants here, 
who live most hospitably in the vast 
iMlaces of the former Genoese nobi- 
lity ; and the sight of the almost for- 
gotten English luxuries of carpets, sea- 
coal, &c., gave an air of comfort as 
well as splendour to the spacious apart- 
ments, while the usual appendages of 
an English uble in cut crystal and 
Staffitrdshire china, struck me as ab- 
solutely magnificent, after being so 
long accustomed to the coarse green 
glass, and wretched white ware, in 
which food and drink are partaken of 
in the best inns of France and Italy. 
I shall keep this open till we are about 
to sail, lest any thing should occur. 

Our sailing, my dear Fanny, has 
been delayed by one of the most stri- 
king and awful natural phenomena I 
ever witnessed, and which I feel half 
grateful to circumstances for afibrding 
me the rare opportunity of beholding. 
The night before last was uncommonly 
calm and serene, and I remember ad- 
miring the moonlight as it slept pla- 
cidly on the groves of tall masts im- 
mediately under the windows of our 
hotel, and on the still waves beyond 
tliem. 

About midnight I was aroused by 
the greatest jiossible confusion of 
sounds, ringing of bells, shouting and 
vociferation in tne streets, mingled with 
shrieks and lamentations from female 
voices, anil the chanting of litanies, 
all apparently just under the windows, 
accom|ianied by deep heavy sounds, as 
of the dash of mounuin waves, where 
from its landlocked position there is 
scarcely ever a ripple on the water. — 
I flew to the window, and shall never 
forget the spectacle that presented it- 
self The moon still shone brightly, 
and no cloud obscured its surface, no 
breese even agitated the air ; but the 
phenomenon called a mare moto, or 
seaquake, was heaving the waters of 
the har^ur with a violence before 
which the stoutest vessels were as frail 
canoes, and which was successively 
dashing those nearest the quay against 
its thirty feet high stone parapet, till 
that mauy bulwark yielded with a 
tremendous crash, and some of the 
deeply laden vessels, so secure and 
safely moored at sunset, were actually 
thrown, bottom upward, on the ele- 


vated surface of the quay, while their 
rich lading of oranges, oil-flasks, and 
other light goods, covered the Aee of 
the waters. There was something in 
the absence of storm and tempest, and 
all the usual accompaniments of sudi 
havoc, infinitely awful, and the rarity 
of the phenomenon added to the con- 
sternation inspired by the tremendous 
lossof property and scene of devaitation 
on sea and land. After continuingaeon- 
siderable time, the swell gradually sub- 
sided, but it will be long ere aflkira 
resume their former aspect in the usu- 
ally well-arranged and commodious 
harbour. 

The inhabitants suppose some con- 
nexion to exist between this prodigy 
and an eruption of Vesuvius : I may 
therefore, perhaps, be indebted to this 
misfortune for another sublime though 
painful spectacle. 

Our vessel, though fortunately lying 
pretty far out, having completed her 
cargo, has sustained some damage, by 
being run foul of by others, and we 
must reconcile ourselves to another 
week's delay. Were the road over the 
Bocchetta less execrable, we might be- 
guile it by a visit to Tunis ; or were a 
felucca less detestable, by a trip to 
Nice. A year or two hence, the roads 
projected and begun in both directions 
will obviate such obstacles. The de- 
solation in the port has made a resi- 
dence here quite painful. I begin to 
find that three weeks in a place whose 
peculiar site extremely limits the range 
''for exercise, is quite long enough* 
We lounge in tlie churches and Doria 
Gallery, visit the Albey dei Poveri, 
a noble establishment tor indosiriuuM 
poor, who attend voluntarily to exer- 
cise their various professions in its 
spacious halls ; and enjoy much satis- 
faction from frequent visits to a school 
for deaf and dumb, on the admirable 
plan of the Abbe Skard. Such are 
the comforU of the institution, that a 
youth was shown to us, who, to enjoy 
them, had, for many months, suoess- 
fuUy counitrfeitrd the privation of 
hearing and speech, and was at length 
acddentally detected by the occurrence 
of a circumstance too ludicrous for even 
his powers of self-command. You tee 
1 am reduced to mere gMip hy our 
forced inaction. The topic of Genoa 
is exhausted. I will no longer detain 
this, trusting that my next will an- 
nounce reunion, reconciliation, and fe- 
licity.— Yours, 


W. H. 
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No. 

We resume our examination of Mr 
McCulloch’s Article. 

The Abolitionists dilate so cxtrtva* 
jntnily on thu ruinous consequences 
whicli fluctuations of price cause to 
farmers, that we must say a little more 
before we pass from this part of the 
question. 

Twice, and only twice, in the last 
thirty or forty years, have the fanners 
of this country been distressed by fluc- 
tuations in tne price of com.* The 
first period of their distress commen- 
ced at the cessation of hostilitus in 
1814. For a long tt-rm of years corn 
had been very high, rents and taxes 
had been greatly raided, and wages, 
with most things that the farmers had 
to buy, hud risen more in proportion 
than com. Foreign coni was admit- 
te<l into the market at a very low rate, 
upon an abundant stock of our own, 
and prices became fri^hti'ully ruinous. 
This admission of foreign corn, though 
it was greatly aided by other things, 
was still the main cause why the fall 
was so large and so rapid. The corn 
laws had nothing to do with either the 
dearness or the cheapness, as they were 
not in existence. 

The second period of distress took 
place after the dear years, 1K17 and 
1H1S ; the Corn Laws, as we have 
shown, were hen! blameless. 

The high prices, therefore, which 
prccetled the first period, took place 
when the trade in corn was free ; those 
which preceded the second period were 
manifestly caustnl by bad harvests and 
speculation, and not by the Corn Laws. 
Had these laws been in existence, the 
fall of prieos in tlie first period would 
have been gradual, and probably never 
ruinous ; and if they h^ not existed, 
the fall in the second period would 
have been so great, as to have ruined 
almost every farmer and landowner in 
the three kingdoms. 

As it is manifest that the corn laws 
have never yet produced high prices, let 
us ask what high prices they are calla- 
ble of prcxlttcing. According to Mr Mc- 
Culloch himself, our farmers ought 
not to sell their wheat for less than 
dfis. or 54s. per quarter ; the laws in 
question open the market to foreigners 


II. 

whenitriscstoTOs. It is here of the first 
importance, not to confound a rise of 
prices caused solely by these laws, with 
one caused by a had harvest. If the 
former rise open the ports, the defi- 
ciency cannot be other than trifling ; 
the bonded and imported wheat will 
be certain to cause a large and almost 
immediate reduction of price, and to 
ward off deficiency for at any rate two 
or tlirce years, should no bad harvest 
take place. The rise in 1825 was of 
this description. When JMr lluskis- 
son released the bonded wlu^at in that 
year, he suid he did it to prevent tlie 
laws from opening the ports and glut- 
ting the market. Four liundrcd thou- 
sand quarters of sucli corn as he li- 
berated, were sufiicient to cover tlie 
deficiency, and u much siiialler cjuan- 
tity of good corn viould have done it. 
It is manifest, that if tlie ports liad 
bec^n oiiened by the laws, the supply 
would have been far greater, — would 
have been twice as much as he released 
in both 18 >5 and 1826, — and virould 
have caused at once a large reduction 
of prices. 

We applaud the caution displayed 
by Mr Huskisson, and wish he would 
always display as iiiueh, but we think 
he was in (nor. If, without being 
acted upon by speculation and bad 
harvesus, pi ices rise so as to (qvn the 
ports, the market, we think, will al- 
ways bear as much foreign corn as 
could bo thrown upon it in three 
months, without being glutted. J^ut- 
ting bad harvests out of siglit, it is 
scarcely possible for the Corn Laws to 
open the market for wheat, anil other 
kinds of grain, at tlie same moment ; 
and if other grain and stock maintain 
their prices, the farmers can bold their 
wlunt if it fall much below what it 
ought to be. It is a general glut which 
makes prices ruinous ; and one of the 
great merits of the Corn L.iws is, — 
they render such a glut almost impos- 
sible. If these laws, in 1825, had 
been BufiiTcil to take their course, and 
bad o|K!ned the ports, wheat could 
scarcely have then fallen below 60s. or 
55 r., and there would have been no 
nt-ressiiy for tampering with th(' laws 
ill 1826. As iiiuf'h foreign wheat 

f; 
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would baTe been admitted, as with 
avenge crops, would have rendered 
the stoek abundant, but not excessive, 
for many years to come. 

^ Putting bad harvests out of the ques- 
tion, it is impossible for wheat under 
the existing laws to remain long so 
high as 68s. When it reaches this 
price, the farmers and factors know 
that it is about at the highest, and 
that it is in danger of an immediate 
fall. This imp^ them all to sell at 
the same moment, and, if there be no 
deficiency, the price is specify sent 
down ; if there be such dcticiency, the 
ports are soon opened, and this at once 
causes a great reduction. 

Under the existing laws, therefore, 
with average crops, wheat cannot rise 
to 70s. without l^ing speedily sent 
down again. It cannot reach what 
may fairly be called a high price. If 
the ports be opened, they arc opened 
under restrictions which make it al- 
most certain, that the supply will be 
abundant without being excessive. 
The |Mirts can scarcely ever be opened 
except when there really is a defi- 
ciency ; they can scarcely ever be 
opened for more than one kind of 
grain at the same time, and they can 
scarcely ever produce glut, or render 
prices ruinous. Wheat must gene- 
rally fluctuate between 58s. and U5s., 
and its occasional and extreme fluctu- 
ations must be confined between 55s. 
and 72s. Assuming the average of 
wages to he 158. per week for each 
workman, and tliat one- fifth is ex- 
pended on bread, the extreme fluctu- 
ations would only make a difference of 
about sevonpcncc per week in each 
individual’s wages. They would n it 
be feh by a vast portion of the manu- 
facturing labourers of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, because these la- 
bourers do not cat wheaten bread. 

And now, wbat fluctuations have 
wc here to be ruinous to the farmers ? 
The highest price will sanction no ad- 
vance of rent, because it is sure to be 
of only temporary duration. Mr M'- 
Oullora declares, that the most bound- 
less freedom in the corn trade, would 
not sensibly reduce rents below what 
they have oeen while the Com Laws 
have been in operation ; and this doc- 
trine is held by the Abolitionists gene- 
ridly. However false it >.iay be, it still 
proves, that in the Judgment of the 
Abolitionists themselves, the Cora 
J.IW8 do not raise rents above wbat 
wheat at 58s. nr (iOs. would warrant. 

Voi. XXI. 


The highest price can.have no sensible 
effect in rainng wages, merchandise, 
and manufactures, to the farmers* If, 
therefore, wheat reach it for a few 
weeks or months, the advance is al- 
most aU proflt to the formers ; and if 
it fall to 608. or 56 b. this deprives the 
farmers of profit, but subjects them 
to no material loss. In the periods of 
distress we have mentioned, afl kinds 
of grain fell so much, dial the farmers 
could not pay their rents and expenses ; 
bat under the Corn Laws, it is'^almost 
physically impossible for prices upon 
the whole, to fall so far as to do the 
fanners much injury. 

Let us now turn to a rise caused by a 
bad harvest. Mr M'Culloch asserts, 
that in such a case, the Corn Laws 
cause corn to be dearer than it would 
be, were they abolished. We need 
only say, in reply to this, that in our 
last Papier, we proved, from his own 
doctrines, that, with free trade, our 
own production must be diminished, 
in proportion to our imports ; and that, 
in the event of a bad harvest, we could 
not possibly procure a sufffcieiicy of 
corn from abroad at any price. Tho 
Corn Laws, therefore, keep prices lower 
in times of scarcity than they would 
he with free trade. And now for the 
fdl after such arise. The laws in ques- 
tion close our ports when corn falls to 
moderate prices, and therefore they 
render it almost impossible for prices 
to sink BO far as to be very injurious to 
the farmers. With free trade, and an 
abundant harvest after a year of scar- 
city, the abundance of the whole world 
would be thrown uiH>n us. The supply 
would be excessive, nothing would ex- 
ist to regulate it, and it would at once 
reduce prices to a most ruinous figure. 

As the unerring Econoinisi's doc- 
trine, that the Corn Laws enhance 
prices in times of scarcity, is false, 
upon his own showing, his doctrine is 
equally false, that they give an impro- 

^gh prices. Ti£ farmer, under then^ 
cannot expect, with fair crops, to re« 
ccivc more on the average for his wheat 
than from 508. to 638. ; and he can- 
not hope for more than a proportionate 
pice tar his other corn. Oats and bar- 
ley, BO far as corn is concerned, form 
the chief produce of the light laada, 
and when the crop of these is good, 
he knows that he must be content with 
prices much below those at whi^ fo- 
reign corn of the same kinds is ad- 
mitted. No matter how high prices 
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may be raised by acarcity, he knowa Is so grossly at vaiianoe with common 
diat the first good crop roust bring reason and everyday experience^ that 
them down again, — ^he knows that it wc wonder how even the nt^w Econo- 
M utterly impossible^ witli moderate mists could venture to publish it. It 
crops at home and abroad^ for Uiem is perfectly consistent in such people 
to DC kept so high as the legal ones to maintain, as in reality they do> that, 
which admit foreign corn. Where if the surplus corn of other rountries 
then is the improper stimulus which were in ordinary years necessary for 
the Com Laws give to die applica- our consumption, prices could never 
tion of capital and the culture of be high in years of scarcity — that if 
bad land ? It exists only in die the import of foreign corn were al- 
dreams of Mr MTulloch and his ways permitted, no matter Inw low 
brethren. It is of course false that prices might be, our farmers could 
such a stimulus raises production so never be injured by low prices — that 
much after a period of high prices, the more corn wc grow, tlic greater 
that the first aoundant crop plunges will be our deficiency after a bad har- 
the farmers into ruin. What obun- vest, and that the less corn wc grow, 


dant crop has ruined the farmers in 
the twelve years during wliich the 
Corn Laws nave had being ? Mr M - 
Culloch appeals to the low prices of 
1888. It is demonstrable, that die 
low prices of 1888 and 1883 were not 
produced by abundant crops arising 
from the application of an improper 
stimulus to production. One of the 
causes of these low prices, as we have 
already said, was the derangement of 
the money concerns of the country, 
which sprung from the change of cur- 
rency. Another powerful, and perhaps 
the most powerful cause, was, the very 
large im|^ of Irish com which the 
change of law occasioned. What are 
we to think of the science and politi- 
cal economy of that individual who 
overlooks the operation of causes like 
these? If even the previous high 
prices had given an iinproptr stimu- 
lus to production, wc liavc shown con- 
clusively that the Corn l.aws had no 
share in producing Uiem; the low 
ones would not only have taken place, 
but they would have been lower than 
they were, if these laws bad not been 
in existence. 

The doctrine, that law's which bring 
a very large extra supply into the 
market before prices rise to high ones, 
and which reduce supply to the very 
lowest poii^t before they sink below 
moderate ones-^which, putting out 
of sight the exception to the general 
mle, render it almost impossible for 
the fluctuations in the quarter of 
wheat to exceed from is. to 10s. be- 
tween harvest and harvest, and which 
efibetualiy confine the quarter of 
wheat to a price not exceeding 3&< to 
08. under or over, of what it ought to 
be — the doctrine that laws like these 
cause rnimms fluctuations in prices. 


the greater wiU be our stock of sur- 
plus corn ! These are the InfalUblcs 
—these are the Transccndentals — 
these are the only people in the land 
who know^anything of Political Eco- 
nomy — these are the sages who arc to 
invent principles, and dream systems, 
and spout and scribble dogmas, of 
which the truth is never to be ques- 
tioned. Again wc say — Poor Eng- 
land ! 

We will only say farther on riiis 
part of the question, that it is almost 
impossible for our market to be glut- 
ted with corn of our own growth. Our 
land is so far cultivated that average 
crops, notwithstanding any stimulus 
given by the Corn Laws, are only 
about sufficient for our consumption. 
The surplus of a very aliundant crop 
could be held without its doing any 
mischief. Two or ibrec such crops 
ill buccef:sioii might under prices very 
low, but thi :r taking place is .scarcely 
po.ssib]c. Were tlic Corn I^aws abo- 
iislicd, the market would be yearly 
cx{>oscd to glut of the most mi nous 
charaett r. 

The famous liifillible next pro- 
ceeds to LStimate tlie pecuniary loss 
which the country annually sustains 
from the Corn Laws. Our readers are 
aware tliat, not only the Abolitionists, 
but actually men high in office, de- 
clare that these laws practically tax 
the nation ; and his object is, to dis- 
cover the precise amount of the tax 
thus imposed. He here out-M*Cnl- 
lochs McCulloch in a manner the 
roost amasing. He assumes that the 
Corn Laws in late years have caused 
all descriptions of corn to be Ss. per 
quarter higher than they would have 
been with free trade; and he then 
discovers by means of Hume’s— and 
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not Cocker’s— wthmetic, that fts. i^er 
quarter on 48,000,000 quarters, 
mount to L. 19,700,000. We say 
Hum/s arithmetic, because, accord- 
ing to the arithmetic used in schools, 
Hs. per quarter on this number of 
quarters only amount to L. 19,^00,000. 
The blunder can scarcely have been 
made by the printer, because Mr 
McCulloch gives his sum in small ca- 
pitals, and Uien gives it again in ^- 
gurcs. He from this opines, that in 
round numbers the Coni Laws cause 
a loss to the country of twenty tiill- 
lions annually. 

Our readers are aware that the for- 
ty-eight millions of quarters include 
all the corn consumed by the farmers, 
as well as all that they sell ; they in- 
clude all the seeil. and all the corn 
eaten by the cMttle uitd families of the 
agriculturists. Xow, if the 8s. per 
quarter really form u lax, by whom 
is It paid ? lly the consumers of the 
corn, replies M r M ^Culbwh , Of course, 
the fiinuers and landlords pay the tax 
on the corn they consmru*, as well as 
the rest of the co:nniuiiity. He ad- 
mits that the seed takes om*-sev« nth 
of the quantity, or nearly 7,000,000 
quarurs; an<l if wc assume that the 
land-owners, fanners, and husbandry 
labourers, consume in one way or an- 
other oiie-lliird of the remaining 
41,000,00t) qiiartiTS, we then have in 
round numbers *20,000,000 quarters 
08 the consumption, including seed, 
of the agriculturists. These agricul- 
turists must therefore pay L.H,000,000 
of the L 30,000,000 of ux. 

If this sum of Hs. the quarter on 
the corn that he consumes be really a 
tax upon, and loss to, the farmer, it 
must necessarily add its amount to 
his exfienses, without affecting his re- 
ceipts ; if it swell the one as much as 
the other, it cannot be a loss or tax to 
him ; if it increase his receipts far 
more than his expenses, it must be, 
not a loss, hut a profit — not a tax but 
a bounty. How stands the fact ? The 
farmer cannot he subjected to this tax 
on the corn he consumes, if he do not 
obtain 88* mr quarter more for all the 
corn that lie sells. Mr M Bulloch 
must admit that the farmer sells more 
com than he consumes ; and if the 
latter do this, the 8a. per quarter must 
be a source of profit. If he consume 
20, and sell 30 quarters, the case will 
stand thus— the tax will amount to 


L.6, and the gain to L.r8 ; fbr erery 
L.8 of tax that the farmer has to pay^ 
he draws from its existence L.18 to 
pay it with. Wc wish heartily that 
Ministers would tax us in this man« 
ner ; wc wish they would immediate- 
ly clap a house-duty of L.IOOO per 
annum upon us, on condition of gi- 
ving us L.1500 per annum to pay it 
with.- 

Taking the Economist’s assumption 
to be true, that the 8s. per quarter on 
tile sail s cause the corn consumed by 
the farmer to he 8b. per quarter dearer 
to him, it is manifest, that the sum 
cannot subject him to loss. But we 
pronounce the assumption to be gross- 
ly false on tlie unerring Mr McCul- 
loch's own doctrines, lie merely con- 
tends, that when corn rises, the ex- 
penses of the farmer are proportion- 
ally increased. Let us suppose that 
a farmer sells every grain of corn that 
he grows, and buys every grain that 
he consumes, the money is merely the 
instrument of barter, and in reality he 
merely exchanges quarter for quarter 
of corn, at the same barter price in 
tlu' sirnc market. If the corn he re- 
ct ives be rated at per quarter, he 
rates what he gives at the same price ; 
and it makes no difference to him 
whether the price he L.l or L.IOO. 
'rhe case is in effect the same if he 
consume the corn he grows ; he prac- 
tically buys off, and sells to, himself. 
It cannot be urged that the cost of 
producing the corn consumed by the 
farmer is increased by the advance of 
price, because Mr MTulloch admits 
that the advance of price obtained on 
the xurpfus corn sold is sufficient to 
cover the increase in the farmer's ex- 
penses. 

If the 85. ^ quarter on the com 
lie consumes dc really a loss or tax to 
the farmer, it is a most monstrous 
^hing in Mr McCulloch to propose a 
fluty of 5s. or 6s. on foreign com, as 
a protection iu him ! He ought rather 
to propose a huge bounty on importa- 
tion. If the farmer should be taxed 
to pay the bounty, he would be re- 
compensed by the cheapness of eom ; 
whereas the duty would make the 
corn he coinsumes dearer to him, with- 
out yielding any countervailing bene- 
fit. What an unerring Economist is 
diis Mr MTulloch ! 

We will for a moment content our- 
selves with proving, that so far as 
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concerns the iknnen, the 8i. perquir- 
ter on the corn they consume did not 
operate in the least degree as a loss or 
tax to them. And now, touching the 
husbandry lubourers— Does this in- 
crease of price on the com they eat 
operate to them as a tax or loss ? Let 
Mr McCulloch' reply. He declares 
that when corn rises, their wages rise 
in exact proportion ; aud^ of course, 
it is impossible for the increase of 
price to cause them the loss of a far- 
thing. 

And DOW touching the landlords — 
are the eight shillings a tax or loss to 
them? Let the infallible Kconomist 
reply once more. He declares that, 
instead of this, the sum puts five mil- 
lions annually into the pockets of the 
landlords. 

Putting benefit out of sight, of 
which we shall speak presendy, we 
thus have it under Mr McCulloch's 
own hand and seal, that a vast part of 
the consumers of corn, to wit, the 
landlords, farmers, and husbandry la- 
bourers, arc notin the smallest degree 
taxed, or injured, by the additional 
eight shillings per quarter. It cannot 
be asserted that the other members of 
the community pay the tax upon the 
com consumed by the agriculturists, 
or upon any corn save that consumed 
by themselves. Taking our estimate 
of the consumption of the agricultu- 
rists to be correct, wc therefore have 
eight millions of the tax or loss utterly 
annihilated ; it is demonstrable on the 
celebrated Infallible's own doctrines 
that the tax or loss cannot exceed 
twelve millions. 

Of these twelve millions, five, as he 
says, are transferred to tlie landlords ; 
therefore to the nation at large, the 
tax, or loss, only amounts to seven 
millions. Although at the first he as- 
sumes the loss to be twenty millions, 
he, a jiage or two afterwards, deducts 
the sum gained by the landlords, and 
states the annual loss to the public to 
be fourteen or fifteen millions. On 
his own doctrines, therefore, this loss 
or tax cannot be mesre than six or se- 
ven ipillions. 

If these seven millions be lost at all, 
they must be chiefly lost by the ma- 
nufacturing and trading classes ; if 
these classes lose the sum wholly or 
pardy, then their waaea and prices 
cannot possibly be influenced by the 
price of corn. If the wages of mccha* 
nice, artisans, and town labfmrcrs in 
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general, fluctuate as com fluctuates—* 
if their wages rise or fall, in proportion 
as corn rises or falls — then it is mani- 
fest to every one that they are not in 
the least degree taxed or injured by 
the additional eight shillings per quar- 
ter. If the master manufacturers and 
tradesmen raise tlicir prices in propor- 
tion to the rise in the price of com and 
in the wages of their workmen, then 
it is clear to every one that they can- 
not be taxed or injured by the eight 
shillings. To solve this point we must 
appeal to Mr M'Culloch. He declares 
that wages arc regulated by the price 
of necessaries, and in diis he is sup- 
ported by his brethren ; they all pro- 
claim that a high price of com makes 
wages projiortionally high, and that a 
reduction in this price will produce a 
corresponding reduction in wages. To 
produce a fall in wages is avoweilly 
one of their great objects, in calling 
for the abolition of the Corn Laws. It 
is, therefore, indisputable, upon the 
principles of these infallible persons, 
that the eight shillings per quarter 
cannot possibly be in any degree a tax 
or loss to the labouring population of 
towns. And now touching the mas- 
ter manufacturers and traders. Mr 
MTulloch declares tliat if wheat be- 
come stationary ai jOs. or S6a, the 
rent, wages of labour, and other out- 
goings of the fanner, will all be pro- 
portionally adjusted; and if wheat is 
raised to SOs. rent, wages, &c. letV/ 
sustain a corresftundinff increase. His 
brethren declare the same ; they main- 
tain that the farmer cannot profit from 
high prices, because his expences must 
rise 08 com rises. Of course, as corn 
rises, tlie price of all that he buys, of 
woollens, cottons, iron, timber, su- 
gar, &c. &c. rises in proportion ; the 
master manufacturers and traders ad- 
vance their prices in pro|)ortion to the 
advance in com. It is therefore in- 
disputable, on the doctrines of the un- 
erring MrM'Culloch and his brethren, 
that the eight shillings per quarter 
cannot operate in the smallest degree 
as a tax or loss to the manufacturing 
and trading classes. 

Thus far wc have made Mr M'CuU 
loch debate the matter with hia own 
doctrines. If Mr McCulloch be utter- 
ly discomfited and demolished, the 
fearful mischief has been done by the 
arm and weapon of Mr McCulloch; 
and we have merely endeavoured to 
preserve fair play in the mortal eon- 
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fliet l^ween the doughty iDfallible 
and himself. With his own pen be 
annihilates the whole of the twenty 
millions. He declares that the addi- 
tionol eight shillings per quarter sub* 
jcct the consumers of corn to an an* 
iiiial tax or loss of twenty millions, and 
then he practically declares that these 
consumers do not lose a farthing by 
the eight shillings — that this sum adds 
as much to, as it subtracts from, their 
incomes, and that if corn were eight 
shillings per t]uartiT cheaper, their 
means for buying it would be reduced 
in proportion. He does more than 
this ; while he in reality asserts that 
none of the consumers are injure<l by 
the eight shillings, he maintains that 
the landlords gain from the sutn five 
millions annually. Of course, upon 
his own doctrines, the eight shillings 
per quarter, instead of ctiusing a loss 
to the nation at large of twenty or fif- 
tt^en millions, ytrld it a clear profit of 
fire vLiUicius a year. 

We should say no more on this 
point, if no one had asserted that the 
(Jorii I^aw's practically impose a heavy 
tax on the nation, save Mr McCulloch. 
But the asstriioii has bc^cn made so 
ofu n ill and out of Pari iaroent, and it 
has been repeatt'd by men of such liiudi 
character and station, that its truth 
scem.s to be generally believed in. Al- 
most every one seems to admit that, 
whatever may be the case with the 
agriculturists, the cheaper corn is, the 
better for the rest of tne community. 
Wc must tliercfore subject the point 
to a little farther inquiry. 

If men, instead of listening to the 
craay dreams of ilic ICconoiiiistK, would 
only look a little at actual life— at gla- 
ring every-day fact — the |>oint would 
not now be a controvertetl one. It lias 
been subinitteil to the most ample ex- 
periment. Those countries in which 
corn is the chc^apest, are the most poor 
and distressed ones i and those in 
which it is the dearest, are the most 
wealthy and happy ones ; in those 
where corn is the dearest, tlie manu- 
facturing and trading classes arc, in 
reganl to both numbers and extent of 
business, beyond all calculation more 
rich and prosperous, than they arc in 
those where corn is the cheapest. This 
lias been the case always. In the long 
series of years which ended with the 
war, when cora fetched double, nay, 
almost treble, the prices it in general 
fetched previously, this country made 
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trade, and manufactures. If the Coen 
Laws now tax the nation to the amount 
of ;^20, 000, 000 annually, the high prices 
of corn during the war taxed it to 
the amount of from 60,000,000 to 
100,000,000 annually. It matters not 
whether high prices flow from a law, 
or any other cause ; and it matters not 
what the price of com may be in other 
states ; if the difierenco between high 
prices and low ones really operate as a 
tax, and if the Corn Laws practically 
tax this nation to the amount of a 
penny, then it is incontrovertible that 
the high prices of the war did in reali- 
ity tax it to the amount we have sta- 
tetl. Will any man say that these high 
prices did so operate, when he looks 
at the history of the country during 
their continuance ? Will any man say 
that the country could have borne 
such a tax in addition to its stupen- 
dous load of actual taxes for a single 
year, without being plunged into bank- 
ruptcy } No ! the very Mr M'Culloch 
himself would choke before he could 
assert it. Ask the manufacturing and 
trading classes how the high prices of 
the war operated upon them, and they 
will reply, We have never known good 
times since the war ended. For a long 
time a wi^h for war has been enter- 
tained by the mass of the community ; 
and this wish has been prompted oy 
the belief, that war would raise neatly 
the price of everything, corn indudea, 
and thereby bring prosperity. 

If a man, therefore, put abstract prin- 
dplcs out of sight, and judge from the 
wlioleof experience without troubling 
liiinself touching the why and the 
w'herefore, lie can arrive at no other 
conclusion than tliat reiisonably high 
prices of corn are immensely beneficial 
to a nation as a whole, and to its tra- 
ding and manufacturing population. 

We, however, must look at tlie why 
and the wherefore. That in the long 
series of years which ended with the 
war, corn wms commonly at prices far 
higher than the famine prices” ^ 
the Kconomi&ts — that it was common- 
ly at prices which, upon every prin- 
ciple of what is at present called Poli- 
tical Economy, ought to have utterly 
ruined the cominunity, individuadly 
and collectively — and that when it was 
thus dear, the country enjoyed an un- 
exampled share of general aWndonce, 
carricil on the most expensive war on 
record, paid an almost incredible 
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amount of taxoB, tnd made the most 
g^ntic advances in riches, manufac- 
ta»8, anil commerce. That when corn 
was thus dear, the country, taking in- 
to account the diiitrence in popula- 
tion, paid almost double the t'lxes that 
it now pays when com is cheap, and 
still enjoyed more abundance and pros- 
perity, and possessed more wealth and 
trade, than it has ever done since it 
obtained cheap corn — these are facts 
which cannot be touched by contro- 
versy. They stand before the eyes of 
the whole nation — every man's expe- 
rience can attest that they are facts — 
the evidence that they are facts, eter- 
nally flashis upon the Ministry and 
the Legislature from the records of 
the Cabinet and Parlioment — anil if 
they be facts, they ahjne are suffi- 
cient to prove that the ilognias of Mr 
JVrCulloch and his hrother-infallibles 
ore, from beginning to end» gross, vul- 
scnscless, and destructive false- 
s. 

Why did these facts happen ? Was 
there anything peculiar in the cir-* 
cumstanccs of the country to pn vent 
the dear corn from prtiducin&r the fa- 
tal effects charged upon it by the Fco- 
nomists? No! Upon every prinuple 
of Political Economy, the circumstances 
of the country were buch as ought not 
only to have caused the ih ur corn to 
produce its utmost measure uf evil, 
but to have ruined the country with- 
out it. The taxes were raised to a 
height, which, according to the Eco- 
nomists, ought to have produced uni- 
versal bankruptcy. Foriign trade was 
subjected to the greatest burdens, re- 
strictions, snd vicissitudes. We were 
constantly prohibited from trading 
with various foreign parts, with which 
we now carry on s large trade — for 
several years we had no trade with 
America— 4br several years we had no 
trade with the chief part of the Con- 
tinent, save what we carried on by 
means of smuggling — the most va- 
luable of our colonies were frequently 
in mat distress from the low prices 
of Uieir produee— subsidies to foreign 
powers were repeatedly making large 
aubtraclions from our riches— and toe 
raw produce, from which several of 
our leading manufactures are fabrica- 
ted, was often extremely dear, and 
scarcely attainable. It has been said, 
that during the war we* were not ex- 
nosed to foreign competition, as we 
nave beeii since it cnd^. Wc deny it. 


Raw produce iff moat kinds was much 
cheaper to foreim manufacturers than 
to our own ; the carriage of goods 
across the ocean was in many caaes 
much the cheapest to the foreigner. 
Our maritime supremacy was so far 
from giving us a inonu(>oly of foreign 
markets, that scarcely an open foreign 
market w'as left us. Our own manu- 
facturers were so far from being pro- 
tected from the competition of foreign, 
that they were rigorously excludcil 
from most of the im]>ortant foreign 
markets. These roarkets were mono- 
polised by the foreign ones ; and when 
the peace took place, the manufactu- 
rers of tlie Continent and America 
were reduced to the gre,'it*‘St distress 
by the adiriission ot the iiiaiiuiactures 
of this country. 

Why then did the facta happen ? 
We need not prove that the dear corn 
greatly improvi d the revenue of the 
iaiidlords, bLCHtisc the Infailihles ad- 
mit it. We will, however, say— if it he 
true as they 8s-»ert, that the farmer 
cannot proiit from high prices, lie- 
cause his exptn.^cs must rise in pro- 
fiortion as corn rises ; it rnuKt be 
equally inie, that tlie landlord cannot 
profit from high prices, for his cx- 
imises must in like manner rise a^^ his 
rent risis. It is lihlurous for people, 
who make a distinction like tliis be- 
tween the landlord and the funner, (u 
pretend to be scientific and philoso- 
phical. It is universally declared, that 
the dear corn did greatly benefit that 
I*art of the community which consists 
of the landlords. 

With regard to the farmers, we 
might appeal to the more expensive 
mode of living they ailopted, to the 
great accumuiaiion of capital they 
made, and to the sarcasms which were 
general in town and country touching 
their wine -drinking, the boarding- 
school education of their children, 
their riding over their landlords, &c., 
to prove that they profited far more 
from the dear corn than the landlords. 
That men at this time can be found 
to assert, with the history of the farm- 
ers during the war before them, that, 
putting fluctuations out of sight, high 
prices of corn cannot benefit, but 
must even injure, farmers ; that men 
can be found to aasirt this, and to 
call the assertion an nnaasailaDle prin- 
ciple of an unerring science, forms one 
of the roost matchleBs specimens of 
ctonc- blind ignorance, or blushlcss 
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imposture, tliat erring and depraved 
human nature ever exhibited. Such 
men are found in profusion ; ther^ 
fore, to prove, that the farmers did 
profit from the dear corn, we must 
prove that high prices must always 
l>enefit them. 

We will assume, that a farmer 


grows yearly 400 quarters of com, 
and that, instead of selling it, ho gives 
it in payment of the claims i^nst 
him. We will divide these claims in 
the following manner, and suppose 
the price of com to be 30s. per quar« 
ter, on the average, of all descrip* 
tions : — 


Quarters. 

Mr McCulloch hohls, that the landlord receives one-fourth, or . 100 
Consunu'd by the farmer in seed, food, See. ... 120 

Direct taxes, taking them at fi.l5 10 

Wages and rates, t<iking them at L.00, .... 60 

Tradesmen's bills, L.90, GO 

Interest of his capital, assuming it to be borrowed, L,7&, . 60 


If com be doubled in price, what is 
the consequence to this farmer ? 

He gives his landlord the same corn 
as before, and he consumes the same 
as before. Dn these items the advance 
makes no difiercnce to him. 

A rise in corn produces no rise in 
taxes. Half the corn will, therefore, 
now pay the taxes ; and on this item 
lie gains from the advance five quar- 
ters, or L.16. 

With regard towages, we have sup- 
posed that he boards the chief part of 
iiis servants ; if he do not, a part 
ought to be deducted from the com 
he consumes, and added to the item 
for wages. On tliis point it would 
make no differt'Tice to liinj, whetlicr 
his servants slimihl eat the corn in his 
kitchen or their cottage's. \Vc will 
su))|Kisc that half their wages is ex- 
pended ill prn\i(ling bread for their 
wives and cliildren, and the otlier half 
in providing groceries, clothes, &c. 
Tile rise in corn, in its legitimate 
operation, could only raise groceries 
and clothes in a very trifling degree. 
Tea is made ready for use by foreign 
capital and labour, and half its price 
consists of duty. The rise in corn 
could not affect the foreign capital 
and labour, or the duty. Sugar is in 
nearly the same circumstances. To- 
bacco is almost all duty. Raw cotton 
is prepared for market by foreign ca- 
pital and labour, and, to a great ex- 
tent, brought to this country by fo- 
reign ships. The case is the satnV, in 
a considerable degree, with sheep's 
wool, timber, tallow, &c. iVc. 'J'hc 
rise in corn could onlv, in its legiti- 
mate operation, raise tlhst port of the 
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price of merchandise and manufac- 
tures, which consists of the wages of 
Dritisli labour and capital. Assuming 
that the price of the pound of tea is 
on the average 8s., and thnt one-fourth 
of it consists of such wages ; the 
doubling of the freight, and the pro- 
fit of the importer and retailer, would 
only add twt-nty-fivc per cent to the 
cost of tea. 

If we concede, which is very far 
above the truth, that one-h^f the 
w'agcs of the town-working classes is 
t‘X)H'nded in bread and animal food, 
and tliat the price of the latter would 
be doubled by the doubling of the 
price of corn ; theii such a rise in corn 
ought only to add one-half to the 
wngea of these classes. Must nruiu- 
fuctured articles of moment are fabri- 
cated more or less by machinery, the 
expense of which is but little afiected 
by the price of food- In various of 
these articles, the addition of onc- 
twclfth, or one-sixth, to the price, 
would double the master's rate of pro- 
fit, and the wages of the workmen. 
The doubling of the price of corn 
would not warrant sucdi an addition ; 
we believe on iiK'rease of one- twen- 
tieth would he sufficient to counter- 
balance it. We will, however, assume 
that to prevent mnniifacturingand tra^ 
ding wages and profits from sustain- 
ing any real diminution, the prices of 
clothing, groceries, &c. ought to be 
raised onc-fourih wlien the price of 
corn is doubled. By this we concede 
more than in justice we ought, but we 
wish to give the lufallibles every im- 
aginable advantage. 

AVf b.ave put ilu? wages and rates 
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together, but we will now divide them, 
and U^e the fomer at L.70, and the 
latter at L.20. Allowing half the 
wages of the fanners’ servants to be 
expended in bread and animal food, 
and that it ought to be doubled if the 
price of com shoidd be doubled, we 
therefore raise this half the wages to 
L.70. Allowing that the other half 
ought to have one-fourth added to it, 
on account of the advance in groceries 
and doihing, we raise it to L.4i4. We 
raise the whole wages to L.l 14. Some 
of the rates would be very little affect- 
ed by tbe advance of corn, but we will 
add one- fourth to them on account of 
it. We now have the rates L.25, and 
them and the wages jointly, L.139. 
The com, in consequence of the rise, 
is worth L.180, therefore here the 
farmer gains L.41, or nearly fourteen 
quarters. 

What we have said is applicable to 
the tradesmen’s bills. Allowing ttiat 
one-fourth ought to be added to these, 
it will raise them to a fraction more 
than L.l 12: the corn is raised to 
L.180. Here the farmer gains about 
L.6B, or more than twenty-two quar- 
ters. 

The interest is not in tbe least af- 
fected by the rise in corn ; half the 
com will therefore now pay it ; and on 
this item the farmer gains twenty-five 
quarters, or L.73. 

Assuming, then, that his rent is 
doubled, and that everything he buys 
is raised to the full proportion, still 
the farmer draws from inis doubling 
of the prices of corn a nett annual gain 
of L. 1 99. Taking what we have called 
interest to be his previous profit, it is 
raised to L.S74 ; — it is almost quad- 
mpled. 

Of course, if we suppose the fanner 
to sell every grain of his corn, and to 
nay tbe different items with money, it 
has the same result. A smaller rise 
in com will be beneficial to him in 
proportion. Some of our items may 
& too large, and others too small, but 
in the material ones we" are near the 
truth. With regard to rent, we go 
with Mr M'Ciilloch. He assumes that 
the landlords practically receive one- 
fburtli of the produce ; and he main- 
tains that they cannot possibly profit 
from a rise in corn, beyond the amount 
of the advance on this onc-fourth. 

And now, what becomes of the doc- 
trine, that if com rise, aU the farmer’s 
outgoings arc raised iii proportion ? 


What becomes of the doctrine, that 
dear corn is positively injurious to the 
farmer, by compelling him to eat dear 
bread, and to pay hign wages? What 
becomes of the doctrine, that the far- 
mer cannot reap the least advantage 
from an advance in the price of com ? 
Ye powers— what wonderful men arc 
these Infallibles ! Every one may see 
that if the price of corn be doubled, 
the price of tea, sugar, woollens, cot- 
tons, X'C. Sic. must be doubled — ^taxes 
must be doubled— duties must be 
doubled — and the interest of money 
must ha doubled, or the farmer must 
benefit very greatly from the rise in 
com. Ana every one must see that 
such a rise in com could not possibly 
produce, and would not justify, such 
a rise in the other things. Who would 
argue that taxes, duties, and the price 
of cloth, rilks, tobacco, tea, sugar, 
wine. Sic. ought to be doubled, if the 
price of corn should be doubled ? If 
Mr M'Culloch be right on this point, 
it is most preposterous in him to argue, 
as he does, touching the foreign agri- 
culturists, that corn can fall below the 
cost of production ; and it is alike 
preposterous in him to argue, as lie 
docs, that dear corn operates fatally on 
the trading and manufacturing claKSCs. 
If the farmer’s outgoings must rise or 
fall to the exact amount in which corn 
rises or falls, It can make no difierence 
to him whether the quarter of corn he 
worth tenpence, or ten pounds ; while, 
to the trading and manufacturing 
classes, cheap corn must be most de- 
structive, and dear corn most benefi- 
cial. The wondrous Economist here 
again mercilessly strikes his weapon 
through his own vitals. 

The fact is, as most of our readers 
know, that the landlords receive their 
rents in money, and not in proilucc ; 
their rents do not regularly fluctuate 
with tbe value of produce, and they 
scarcely ever receive what is equal to 
the same proportion of produce for 
two half years in succession. Putting 
leases out of sight, there is only one 
time in the year in which a landlord 
can give a discharge; few landlords 
think of raising their tenants if the 
rise in corn be not more than 5 b. or 
6s. per quarter ; the rise must be con- 
siderable, and it must have two or 
three years steady duration, before it 
will produce any general advance of 
rents. We say this with reference to 
a rise in corn ; some landlords raise 
I 
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their teuaiits thoup;h eorn renmini sta- 
tionary; they do this because judi- 
doos management has so far increased 
the fertility of their land as to justify 
the advance. 

When, therefore, a great and per- 
manent rise takes place in the price of 
corn, the fanners who have leases re- 
ceive for si^vcral years the landlord's 
portion of the benefit, ns well as their 
own ; and for two or three years the 
farmers in general receive the land- 
lord's portion. When at longdi rents 
rise generally, scarcely any two land- 
lords raise them in the same d(‘grec. 
The sniull landowner once more screws 
up his tenant to rack-rent ; he almost 
doubli'S whnt was previously a very 
high rent. The middling owner lays 
a iair advance on what was previously 
a fair rent ; and the large owner lays 
a trifling per centage on wli at ivas pre- 
viously a low rent. On some large 
estates rents are not raised at all. 

As tile cost of ])ri)duction doej not 
vary in the same degree, in wdiicli the 
price of corn varies ; the proportion of 
produce practically received by the 
landlords varb s very greatly '^ilb the 
variation^ in the price of corn. W hen 
corn is very low , ii will scanely afford 
any rent at all ; the ivorth of oiie- 
aixth of the produce of a farm is a rack- 
rent ; when it is very high, the worth 
of one- third of the produce is scarce- 
ly a rack-rent. If corn should only on 
tne average sell for 20s. tlie quarter, 
fifty quarters would be a heavy rent 
for a pretty large farm ; if it should 
sell for |.0s., 100 quarters would Iw a 
lighter rent for such a farm. The 
landlord, therefore, wdio keeps his 
rents constantly at^ie highest point, 
practically icci ivesanondi greater por- 
tion of the j>roduce when corn is dear 
than when it is clii ap ; and he vrho 
keeps his rents constantly very low, 
receives in reality a niucb greater [wr- 
tion of the produce when corn is cheap 
than when it is dear. 

The quantity of produce varies very 
greatly with ihu price of corn. When 
com is very low, it will not a fiord the 
purchasing of nearly as much manure 
and labour as when it is dear; the land, 
therefore, yields considerably less corn, 
anil supports considerably fewer sheep 
and other live stock. 31ost farms con- 
sist partly of poor light land ; tliis land 
will scarcely pay for regular cultiva- 
tion, and therefore very little produce 
of any kind is extracted from it wh^n 
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Corn ia very low. But when cofti is 
dear, it will pay amply for regular cul- 
tivation, whicli at tne first adds to the 
quantity of produce, and which keeps 
yearly increasing this quantity, by in- 
crtoLsing the land's fertility. To illus- 
trate tliis, we will suppose that a farm 
consists of acres ; 2C0 acres are rich 
land, which, when corn is low, would 
h*t tor 20s. per acre, if let separately ; 
100 acres arc poor light land, which, 
with corn at low prices, would not let 
for more than ^s. per acre, and would 
scarcely let at all if ofit-red separately. 
The landlord will make no separation, 
and the tenant takes tlie whole at 1.5s. 
X>cr acre all round. The latter, so long as 
corn continues low, cannot cultivate 
the bad laud, save at a loss ; therefore 
he draw's no corn, no winter food for 
stock— nothing whatcvir, save a little 
inferior NUinmer food for sheep, from 
it. But if corn become dear, this land 
will leave him a good profit on an out- 
lay u])on it in manure and labour ; he 
puts it under regular culture, and by 
this he adds considerably to hi.s growth 
of corn, while this very land, by nuaiis 
of artificial grasses and turnips, taking 
Slimmer and winter together, supports 
more sheep than it supported previ- 
ously, and moreover aflbrds a portion 
of luod for otliCT live stock. It in ad- 
dition keeps regularly inert asking in 
fertility. 

A greater quantity of produce is 
therefore raised on both ricii and poor 
land when it is dear than when it is 
chca]i. If the landlord constantly re- 
ceive one-fourth of the produce, he 
will receive a greater quantity when 
pric(‘s are high, and still leave an iii- 
creabtd portion to the tenant. If the 
produce of a farm be raised from 400 
to .500 quarters of corn, the landlord 
ought to receive 12.5 insuad of lOo 
quarters ; and still the tenant will have 
375 instead of 300 quarters. A land- 
lord lets a farm for L.200 per annum, 
the produce of which sells yearly for 
L.8()0. The price of produce is dou- 
bled, and through this the quantity is 
increased by one- fourth; in conse- 
quence, the produce sells yearly for 
L.2000. If the landlord merely dou- 
ble his rent, ho only receives one- 
fifth, instead of one-fourth of the pro- 
duce ; and, in reality, his rent is lower 
to the tenant than it was before the 
advance. If he raise his rent, so as still 
to receive omv fourth, he will receive 
ti.500 instead of L. 200 ; and the tc* 
2 O 
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nant'B share will yet be L.1600 instead 
of L.600. If wc suppose that the te- 
nant exjiendB yearly L.150 in extra 
manure^ &c. to obtain the increase of 
produce, that his rent is thus increased 
one hundred and fifty per cent, and 
that everything dse ivhidi he has to 
buy or pay is doubled, he still gains 
from thensc of produce 1..150 per an- 
num. If tlie landlord only add fifty 
per cent to his rent, when produce is 
thus increased in price and quatitity, 
lie in reality receives only a little more 
than one-seventh of it, instead of ono 
fourth ; he receives L.300 instead of 
^^00, and the tenant receives L. 1700 
instead of L.G00. If all the tenant's 
outgoings be doubled to him, excluding 
rent, and if he expend L.13n per an- 
num additional, as we have stated, he 
still gains L.3^0 annually from the 
rbe of produce. 

Our readers will bear in mind, that, 
in speaking of dear corn, wc mean 
dear corn with nearly average cropfk— 
such dear corn as w'e generally had 
during tlic wrar. Wo do not mean 
dear corn raised by very bad harvests. 
The liifallibles declare, that the Corn 
Laws keep corn genercdly dear, even 
with average crops ; they rail against 
these laws for making corn dear inde- 
pendently of seasons ; and it is on this 
ground we are meeting them. 

During the war, the price of com 
was doubled, the price of other pro- 
duce was more than doubled, and the 
quantity of produce wis almost dou- 
bled. The advance of rents upon the 
whole kept coDbiderably behind the 
advance of produce. The farmers, for 
two or three years, and many of them 
for much longer, pocketted the land- 
lord's share of the profit as avcII as 
their own ; and this enabled tlicm to 
increase their quantity of produce so 
much, that, when the advance of rent 
came, this increase was almost sufii- 
cient to cover it. On some large estates, 
rents were never raised at all ; on other 
large estates very low rents had fifty 
)CT cent added to them ; and on other 
arge estates, very low rents were at 
different times doubled. On the small- 
er estates, and some ^ the large ones, 
rpts wore raised still' more ; but, put- 
ting out of sight the new farms formed 
from waste lands, and looking at the 
country as a whole, we are pretty sure 
that they were not on the average 
doubled. The reason ivhy the farmers 
benefit ted so greatly from dear corn 


during the war, notwithstanding the 
increase of taxation, &c. cannot need 
any further explanation. That they 
did so profit, is a fact of universal no- 
toriety. 

And now, did the husbandry la- 
bourers reap no benefit from the dear 
corn during the war? Their wages 
rose more in proportion than corn, anti 
were nc'arly doiibUd ; in many cases, 
these wages were more than doubled. 
In addition to this, work was inulti- 
plietl so much, that it was always 
abundant. The labourers, thcret'ore, 
not only obtained a liiglur price for 
their labour in proportion when they 
could sell it, but they were enabled to 
sell a considerably greater quantity of 
it. A man willing to work was never 
comptdled to be idle. More than half 
the fanner's servants are unmarried, 
and in various parts of the country he 
rovides the unmarried cues with 
oard, lulgiiig, and washing in his 
house. These servant^; bad nothing to 
buy save clothes, which were raised 
but little in proportion to the rise in 
wages ; and they drew from the dear 
corn a clear annual profit, amounting 
to onc'-fourlh or une-tliird of their 
wages. The servants, married and sin- 
gle, who had to jrrovido tliernselves 
with board, were enabled, by the rise 
ill wagvs, and the inercused demand 
for labour, to draw a large annual pro- 
fit from the de.ir corn. When wheat 
became de.ir, tlie luinilies of the lius- 
bandry luhourcrs expelled the rye or 
barley loaf for the wheateii one. 

It is thus unquestionable — it is a 
fact alike notorious and iinassailahle— 
that the dear corn, during the war, did 
very greatly benefit that part of the 
population of the Tnitcd Kingdom 
which cora]irehends the landlords, the 
farmers, and the liusbandry servants 
of all descriptions. Let us now in- 
quire what effect the dear com had 
upon the remainder of the population. 

First, with regard to the manufac- 
turers. Their profit ariscH from a per 
centage on the amount of their sales ; 
and to obtain the greatest annual 
amount of profit, they must not only 
obtain the highest per centage possible, 
but they must sell the greatest quan- 
tity of goods possible. It matters not 
what their prices may he, or what the 
cost of food and labour may be; that 
state of tfainf^ is the best for them 
which will raise their sales and rate 
of profit to the greatest height. If it 
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be true that the richer a man ia, the 
more clothes and other manufactured 
articles he consumes, and the higher 
price he pays for them — if it be true 
that the difference in property and 
income between the rich man and the 
labourer, is the reason why the one 
buys so many more manufactured 
goods, and pays so much higher prices 
than the other — ^it must be equally 
true, that the richer the customers of 
the manufacturers arc, the more goods 
these manufacturers will sell, and the 
higher rate of profit they will obtain. 
Suppose the latter to be personified by 
a single individual named Thomas 
Broadcloth ; and suppose tlieir cus- 
tomers to he persoiiitit'd by another 
individual named John Bull. It is 
clear that Mr Broadcloth cannot sell 
a farthing's worth of goods beyond 
what Mr Bull may be able to buy ; 
and it is equally clear that the pur- 
chases of the latter gentleman must 
be limited by his income. Mr Bull 
has L. 10,000 iier animin ; the half of 
this he (*xpeiids with Mr Broadcloth, 
and with the other half he buys 
such articles as the lattiT does not 
sell : he has a large family, and cm 
only afford to buy plain, common, 
low-pric(d commodities, llis income 
is raised to L.i>0,(>00, and, in con$e« 
quonce, ho expends with Mr Broad- 
cloth L. 10,000, iiiKteail of Ii,5,ooo ; 
and buys genteel, rich, and high- 
priced articles. Mr Broadcloth's sale 
IS therefore greatly raised, and his rate 
of profit is raised likewise. 

The agriculturists, landlorda, far- 
mers, and husbandry servants, must 
include more than half the population 
of the United Kingdom. If we sup- 
osc that the rents of the whole king- 
om, before the rise in the war, a- 
tnounted to L. 16,000,000, and that 
they took onc-third of the amount of 
the farmers* sales, then the agricul- 
tural body sold produce annually to 
the value of L.4S, 000,000. If wc 

suppose further, that in the rise the 
quantity of produce was increased 
one-half, and prices were doubled, 
then the body sold produce annually 
to the value of L.l-1<4, 000,000. The 
income of the body was trebled. If 
wc assume that in both cases the agri- 
cultural body expended half the 
amount amidst the manufacturers of 
all descriptions, then before the rise 
they expended L.2t, 000,000, while 
after it they expended L 7'i,000,000, 


thrice as much, amidit the nmouftc* 

turers. 

But then it is said, that fhmi the 
doubling of prioes, the manufacturers 
had to give almost twice the quantity 
of manufactures for the same quanti- 
ty of agricultural produce. Well, how 
did this operate.^ Let us again place 
before us Mr Bull and Mr Broadcloth. 
The former farms his own land, he 
cannot increase the extent of it, and 
he can only extract a certain quantity 
of produce from it yearly. If the 
prico of his produce remain unaltered, 
while that of manufactures is doubled, 
he at the best can only buy half his 
wonted quantity of manufactures. Is 
Mr Bro«adcloth similarly circumstan- 
ced? No. To be so, he should, if a 
cotton manufacturer, grow his cotton, 
dyes, &e. on a limited quantity of his 
own land, and he should be disabled 
from selling more than a certain quan- 
tity of cotton good««,' however high 
agricultural produce might be. He is 
under no such restrictions. He prac- 
tically buys raw ]»roduco and labour, 
to sell them again in a different shape 
at a certain rate of profit, and he can 
procure tliein in any quantity. 

If Mr Bull's prices be doubled, an 
advance of one- fourth, as wc have al- .. 
ready shown, in those of Mr Broad- 
cloth will be sufficiont to raise the per 
rentage of llie latter to what it was 
before the doubling of Mr Bull's 
prices. This geiith man buys annual- 
ly 10.000 y.ardsof cloth for L.10,000; 
and Mr Broadcloth gains annually 
two shillings per yard upon the cloth, 
or I4.IO00 on the whole quantity. Mr 
Bull's means for buying cloth are 
doubled, but in consequence of it, Mr 
Broadcloth must have per yard to 
obtain the same profit ; he must now 
gain 2s. (id. per yard to obtain the 
s.nnc per centage ; and the additional 
S'i, enable him to do it. The same 
numl)er of yards now costs one-fourth 
more, therefore Mr Bull can obtain 
only 16,000 yards for his L.20,000* 
The doubling of Mr Bull's prices, 
therefore, enables him to wear 16,000 
yards of cloth, instead of 1 0,000, while 
It not only enables Mr Broadcloth to 
sell 1 6,000* yards instead of 1 0,000, hut 
it enables him to double bis profit ; it 
enables him to raise this profit to 
L.2aoo. We say this on the assump- 
tion that j\Ir Bull will buy the same 
quality of clnili in both eases ; if he 
buy finer cloth in the one oa^c than in 
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the othrr, it will oause the diiSirenoe 
in the number of yards to be less, but 
it will cause the increase of Mr Broad- 
cloth's profit to be greater, because 
fine cloth leaves a greater profit in 
proportion, than coarse. 

Let us apply this to the bodies. 
The agricultural IxKly was enabled to 
expend 72,000,000 annually, insU'od 
of 24,000,000 with the manufacturing 
hotly ; but in consequence the latter 
was compelled to add une-lbiirtli to its 
prices, in order to obtain the same per 
Lviitage of profit. The agricultiiial 
luxly, Uiercfore, bought far more than 
twice the quantity of inanufactural 
I .jotlfi, while the net profits of the 
manufacturing body on its ])urchasis 
were trebled. Assu,iiing tlie fonucr 
to have bought ;?oods of finer quulitv, 
the net profits of tiic latter were far 
more than trebled. 

The manufacturing body, how'evtr, 
had foreign custoniers, in respect of 
whom it had to compote with foreign 
manufacturers — how ilun did the rise 
operate here r The vast majority of 
the inuiiufacturers exported nothing of 
moment, hut dept nded on the home 
trade; these could no^ suffer from 
foreign competition. In so far us the 
rise operated upon the raw ]in^durc 
used by tlic xnanufacluri rs who ilid 
export, it raised it in ino-st tasesas 
much to their foreign com peti tors, ns 
to thoiu ; their inenused expense, 
therefore, in regard to Ihcoe competi- 
tors, was chitiiy coniinui^to labour. 
'I'hcir goods were, to a cori>i(ierahlc c v- 
tent, fabricated by machiiury, and in 
coiiscquenLc their prices were aifectrd 
in a very trlfiing degree by the propir 
rise in wages. The) kepi w ages down 
when they cituld not raise ti'.oTii with- 
out sacrificing their iruili* and profits. 
They sustained little, or no loss on 
this point, in regard to iluir per cent- 
»«:«• 

If the manufacturing hmly w’crc 
thus able to retain its per centage on 
the vfj/ufi of its 'exports, how dici the 
rise operate in regard to the quautiUf 
of these f'xports.^ Tlie vast additional 
consumption of the ofber hotly in both 
riMnufaclures and initMrchandi/e, crea- 
ted a demand for a vast additional 
quantity of different kiuils of foreign 
produce ; this )>rodncc was in o great de- 
gree paid for with inanufactnnd goods, 
jtereforc the exports of the manutac- 
ipring body wcic very greatly raised 
in regard to </uanitf/j- An quantity 


was raised, the amount of profit waa 
raised. 

The various kinds of manufacturers 
are customers to each otherj and the 
enlarged purchases of the agricultu- 
rists enabled each kind to add consi- 
derably to its purchases of the other 
kinds. This made a very great addi- 
tion to the home sales and profits of 
the manufacturing body, and it made 
likewise a great addition to its foreign 
sales and profits. 

What we have said relates to the 
master manufacturers ; we will now 
turn to ibcir workmen. It is notori- 
ous that the wages of these were rju- 
fcd more in proportion, than the price 
of necessarits. The wages of a few 
were perhaps kept down from the in- 
ability of their masters to raise their 
prices in foreign markets, hut their 
number was a mere drop in the bucket 
to the whole. The price of labour waa 
generally raised so iiiucli that the 
workmen were able to buy a greater 
]>ortion of necessaries and luxuries 
after these were raised, than before ; 
and in addition to this, the demand 
for labour was perhaps trebled. 

Anri now touching the merchants 
and shopkeepers. They buy commo- 
dities to sell them again at a certain 
]iCT centage of profit ; and generally 
sficaking. they get the same per rent- 
age, whether they buy at a high price 
or a low' one. We of course must htre 
put out of riglit ilie temporary irre- 
gularities caused by fluctuations. As 
a body, they ohtaitu'd the same per 
centage of profit, while from the vast 
increase in the consumption of the 
raw provlucc worked up by the manu- 
faciurqrs, colonial produce, the 
quantity vf their sales was ptTbaps 
inenasi*d 'sixfold, and perhaps the 
amount of these sales was increased 
teiiiold. If the amount were thus in- 
creased, tlieir profits were increased 
tenfold. 

We qieak of the manufacturers and 
traders as bodies, to put the subject 
in the clearest light possible. In the 
manufacturing body, wc include all 
manufacturers of all kintls— the ma^ 
niifacturcTs of shoes and garments, as 
well as those of woollens and cottons. 
It matters not, if this or that indivi* 
dual did not increase his trade ; or if 
the ])rofits were divided amidst a great- 
er Tiurnbcr of people. The questions 
arc — I. Did f he dvar coni of the tmr 
invrca&e nr diminish the AUcsEOATi. 
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i^ANTiVY of ram protkmo aad manu^ 
Jactured goods of all dsscripiions sold 
ho the traders and manufaclMrers of 
this country, both at home and abroad W 
2. Did the dear cam of the war increase 
or diminish the agghioati amount 
o f the profits of the traders and manu^ 
jacturers T 3. Did the dear corn of the 
war increase or diminish the aggiik* 
GATG QUANTITY of lobour^phyed in 
trade and manufactures, the ago re* 
GATE AMOUNT of wagcs jmd for this 
labour, and the means of the individual 
workmen for buying neeeesaries and 
luxuries f 

Let it be remembered that we are 
not speculating touching the future ; 
we are merely endeavouriug to disco* 
ver the cause of effects which were 
witnessed by every one — we are mere* 
ly attempting to account for facts 
which cannot be questioned even by 
the I II falli bles. W hether our explana* 
tions be, or be not, erroneous, it is still 
an untjuesiionahle fad, that the dear* 
ness of Rgricultuiral produce during 
the war did yield immense benefit to 
the landlords, farmers, and husband- 
ry servants— it is still an uTumestion* 
Me fad, that wlieti such ])rouuce was 
thus dear, the goods and labour of the 
traders and manufacturers were ren* 
dcrcil still dearer in proportion ; the 
aggregate sales of the traders and ma- 
inifacturers wore prodigiously increas- 
ed ; the number of workmen they 
einnloyed was prodigiously increased, 
and the aggregate amount of their 
profits was prodigiously increased. It 
is an umjuestinnahle fad, that the 
tlcarnesR of agricultural proilucc ena- 
bled the agriculturists as a body to 
coiiHume an immense additional quan- 
tity of inerclianflizc and manufactures ; 
and that w4ii]e they did this, the traders 
and inanulaclurcrs, as bodies, were 
enabled to consume an immense addi- 
tional f[uantity of merchandize and 
inaiuifactures. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that during the deamess of agri- 
cultural proiluce, trade and manufac- 
tures in creased in an unexampled man- 
ner ; and that they thus increased in 
sjiite of enormous additional duties, 
taxes, freights, and sea-risks— in spite 
of the imTOverishment and loss of fo- 
reign marxets— in spite of such a com- 
bination of burdens, obstructions, and 
injuries, as was calculated to destroy 
them utterly. And it is an fen^uertion- 
ablefact, that, while nohause can he 
disiTOvered for their unexampled in- 

rcasc save the dearness of agricultural 


produce, this snciuMt a» be l e tMw 
torily traced to8acli*deifiiei0b7neni 
of authentic historr and eritiinieti& 

And now, what iicoomes of the doe- 
trine that the Corn Laws practiadly 
tax the country by caiisipg corn to w 
dearer than it otherwise would be? 

Let us now examine the matter 
put forth by Mr M'Cullocb, to prove 
that the aliolitioii of these laws will 
benefit every interest in the commu- 
nity. 

He iays— “ It is true that if we 
were to purchase our food in the 
cheapest market, a considerable num- 
ber of persons now engaged in the 
cultivation of had soils would be 
thrown out of that employment. But 
it is no less true, that they would he 
employed in some other way. If the 
consumers of com were ame to ob- 
tain the same supply of that neces- 
sary for two-thirds, or three-fonrths 
of the sum which it now costs, they 
would most unquestionably have the 
other third or fourth of this sum 'to 
expe^nd on something else. Ihe total 
pffMhe demand of the country for 
the produce of labour, and conse- 
quently the rate of wages, and the 
)X)wtTof obtaining employment, would 
therefore contiiine the same; while 
its wealth would lie augmented by 
the produce of the labour of all the 
hands which had been set free from 
the production of com. Suppose we 
require under the existing system the 
labour of two millions of people to 
r.iise Ibrty-ciglit millions of quarten 
of corn ; and that by throwing the 

I iorts open, we obtain a large supply 
>y the labour of one million ami a 
hiilf; then, as the means by which 
the consumers paid the labour of the 
two millions of hands could not be 
diminished in consequence of the in- 
creased facility of production, it is 
clear to demonstration, that after the 
fall of prices, the surplus of half a mil- 
lion of hands would be employed in 
some other pursuit ; and consequently 
that the produce of their labour would 
be BO much clear so much of 

positive addition to the previous wealth 
and riches of the country.’* 

Oh, Jove and Jupiter, what on 
amazing Infallible! Hold— hold *th 7 
dreadful hand, all-daughtering Mc- 
Culloch ! Slay the whme world be* 
side, if it please thee, but masttcra 
not in this savage manner thy own 
unerring self! 

If the price of corn be reduced one- 
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AM, tht coDMaen will have the 
■ame aum to buy it with wfaidi thqr 
had before the muetion; the pricea 
and wages of the traders and mann- 
factum will ausUin no diminution. 
Thia is deelfred by the eery £oono- 
miat— by the eery Infallible-- who in 
the aame artide declarea that if com 
rise, the faniier*8 wages and other out- 
goings are raised in exact proportion ; 
and that the price of com regidatea 
prices and wa^ in regard to other 
oommoditiea ! It is therefore one fun- 
damental principle of Political Econo- 
my, that the price of corn does not 
asMt, in the least, prices and wages 
amidst the traders, manufacturers, and 
labourers ; and it is another funda- 
mental principle of the same Political 
Economy, that these prices and wages 
are goyemed by, and rise and fall with, 
the price of com ! Political Economy 
ia a most marvellons Miente. 

If the price of com be reduced one- 
third, the sum received by tlie agri- 
cultural body for corn must, of neces- 
sity, be reduced oue-third. If we sup- 
pose this sum to be only L.90,000,000, 
thereduction would take L.30,000,000 
from the receipts of the agricultur- 
ists. How do the latter employ the 
L.S0,000,000? They expend nearly 
the whole in merchandize and manu- 
Aetured goods. The traders and ma- 
nuiacturers would therefore lose the 
aaleof nearly thirty millions' worth of 
goods annually ; their prices would 
remain unaltered, therefore they could 
not increase their foreign sales by 
meansoflowerprices; their rateof pro- 
fit and wages would continue the same, 
but then they would lose the whole 
of the profit and wages arising from 
the sale of the thirty millions^worth 
of goods, and yet they would have the 
tame sum to buy com with after the 
redaction, which they had before 1 1 
A shoemaker and his eighteen work- 
men expend yearly L.300 in com ; 
com is price one-third, but 

that which^^noes it takes away one- 
aixth of hiHBriness, and conaequent- 
ly Btrips tflWl l^sixth of his pro- 
fits, oom^rWm discharge one- 
aixtli of bis wm^en, and leaves him 
and his worloi^ only L.900 to buy 
com with. ^ xHvertheieBS, this reduc- 
tion of businfpi, wofit, and employ- 
ment makes fOuriifierenGe in the in- 
come of the shbmaker andhia hands I 
inveetigator is Mr 


Let ua go a step deeper. Suppose 
the eighteen journeymen dioemakers 
have each Ids. per week, and expend 
68. per week each in com. Three are 
discharged, and fifteen remain at the 
same wages. These fifteen have each, 
from the reduction in corn, 2 b. per 
week more to expend. They have 
practically, and in the whole, SOs. 
more, but the discharged ones have 
4d8. less to expend weekly. Now for 
the master. Assumingthat he expends 
18s. in com, he gains from the reduc- 
tion 68. weekly ; and assuming far- 
ther, that his profits only amount to 
L.6 per week, ne loses by the loss of 
businc^ L.2 weekly. The case, there- 
fore, stands thus with the master and 
men — there is a gain on the one hand 
of 36s., and there is a loss on the 
oilier of 858. weekly ; there is a dead 
loss of 495. per week. As it is with 
the individual, so it must be with the 
body. 

If com were reduced one-third, and 
thirty millions were subtracted from 
the annual sales of the trailers and 
manufacturers, the latter would still 
charge the same prices, give the same 
rate of wages, sell the same quantity 
of goods, employ the same number of 
workmen, anil gain the same amount 
of profit. They would not only do 
thia, but the reduction in corn, and 
consequent loss of business, would 
enable them to employ a vast addi- 
tional number of workmen, and add 
largely to their trade and profits ! 
Was there ever such an astounding 
thing heard of as this llicardo Politi- 
cal Economy ? 

If we at present employ two mil- 
lions of hands in raising corn, and if 
by the opening of the ports the num- 
htt Aould be reduced to one million 
and a half, then the quantity of corn 
raised by them would be one-fourth 
less, assuming the land to be equally 
fertile.^ Allowing that from difference 
in fertility the quantity should be only 
one-eightn less ; then with thia reduc« 
tiqn of quantity, and another of one- 
third in price, the receipts of the agri- 
cultural body would be brought down 
from ninety, to about fifty-two mil- 
liems. This body would expend stent 
thirty-eight millions less with the 
traders and manufacturers. Granting 
that the deficiency in quantity would 
be covered with foreign com, that thia 
foreign corti might be paid for widi 
manulteturcd goods, and that the 
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foreign podnocn of it mig^t eren be 
in ail snapes ai profitable eostenien 
for merchandize and manufactures as 
the ruined firitiah ones; still the 
foreigners would barely buy what 
these British ones could no longer 
buy ; the merchants and manufactu-i 
rers would gain half a million of foreign 
customers, but they would lose half a 
million of British ones. They would 
still have 30,000,000 subtracted from 
their sales, and, instead of being able 
to employ the ruined agriculturists, 
would be compelled to discharge a 
large number oC their workmen. N ever- 
thelcss, according to the infallible Mr 
M'CuIlocli, the total effective demand 
of the country for goods and labour 
would remain the samel Now, as- 
suming that this demand should re- 
main the same, the country would 
employ half a million, or a quarter of 
a million of foreign agriculturists, in- 
stead of lialf a million of its own. 
This he asserts. 'I'he foreigners would 
merely supply the corn, jircviously 
supplied by the half million of Eiig- 
lisaiiien ; and, at the best, they would 
only buy the merchandize and manu- 
factures which the Englishmen could 
no longer buy. The demand for 
labour would be the same, and there 
would not be the least demand for the 
labour of the Englishmen, displaced, 
as it would he, hy that of the foreign- 
ers. Vet the Economist asserts tliat 
the prcMiuce of this labour, thrown, as 
it would be, upon a market having not 
tlie least demand for it, would be all 
clear gain to the country ! This he 
declares to be matter of demon- 
stration. He has wonderful notions 
touching the nature of demonstra- 
tion. 

If therefore the consumers of com 
should not have the same money to 
buy it with, after the reduction, as 
before — if they should not obtain the 
same prices and wages, and sell the 
same quantity of goods and labour — 
then, according to Mr M'Culloch 
himself, the h^f million of ruined 
Englishmen could not procure em- 
ployment. It is demonstrable that 
they could not have this aum — it is 
demonstrable, that if they could keep 
up their prices, they coiud not keep 
up their sales. Gnnting that the 
ruined Englishmen would still need 
ibod and clothing, the value of these 
would have to to furnished gratui- 
tously by their brethren, from whose 


purchases for t h e nwiiTO ekiwnl^^ 
a farther subtraction. 

But who will believe that the traden 
and manufacturers could their 
prices and wages nnsllered, were one- 
third or one-fourth to be struck off 
the price of com ? Would a diminu- 
tion of thirty, or twenty-two millions 
in their sales cause no stagnation an<l 
glut, no bankruptcies and forced sales, 
no ruinous depression of demand ami 
prices? Is not the abolition of the 
Corn Laws expressly calkd for on the 
ground that it will produce low prices 
and wages ? If the traders and ma- 
nufacturers should reduce thtir pricis 
and wages in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in corn, they would not have a 
single additional fartliing to buy other 
things with, even though their ^uan- 
iity of business and employment should 
remain unaltered. It must be re- 
membered that to keep tins quantity 
of business and employment from 
diminution, their foreign sales would 
be increased so far beyond the value 
of the imported corn, as to balance the 
falling oii‘ in the aggregate purciiases 
of the agriculturists. Such an iiicri ase 
would be an utter impossibility. 

We need not speak further on this 
point. 

Air McCulloch maintains that— 

When the rate of wages is raised, 
in coDsequence of a rise in the price 
of raw produce, the raft of prvjU is 
utnversalltf reduced*' This is one of 
the grand abstract trutlis*’ of the 
Political Economy biught by the In- 
fallibles. It is asserted, not as an 
opinion, but as a fact — as an unques- 
tionable fact drawn from experience. 
Now, gentle reader, what says experi- 
ence to the matter ? What was the 
rate of profit during the war when 
corn and labour were so exceedingly 
high ? Ask the fanner, the shipowner, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, and 
the shopkeeper, and they will say— 
the rate of profit was then generally 
higher than they ever knew it. To 
corroborate their testimony, look at the 
immense amount whidi was annually 
paid as taxes, at tlie immense amount 
which was annually lent to the State, 
and at the immense amount of new 
copital which was annually thrown 
into agriculture, manufactures, and 
trade— Could this enormous mass eff 
profit have been annually realized 
by the counti^ if the rate of profit 
had been universally at ibe lowest 
9 
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noint ft btd not been utuTijr* 
Milly extremely Ui^? No! Now, 
what hat been the cate dating the 
peace, whenerer com and wages 
luiTe been low? The rate of profit 
has been low likewiM. Wheat, animal 
fbod, and warn, are much lower at 
present, than tn^ were two years ago ; 
the rate of profit is so far firom being 
higher in consequence, that it is uni- 
▼ewly at the lowest point. 

If ptioes conld not rise with wages, 
a rise in the latter would doubtlessly 
depress the rate of profit ; but this is 
80 far firom being the case, that a rise 
of prices generally precedes a rise of 
wa^ ; and if the price of an article 
cannot be raised, it is commonly irn- 
posaible for the labour employed in 
this article to raise its wages. But 
then, say the Infallibles, a rise in 

S rices can afford no remedy. 'J'he 
licanlo theory is, that the price of 
every commodity consists soit^fy of 
profits and wages, and either must fall 
as the others rise. Thus a rise in 
corn produces a general rise in wages ; 
a manufacturer may raise his price 10 
|)er cent, because the a<lvauced wages 
of his workmen make his goods 10 
per cent dearer to him ; but then in 
reality he exchanges his goods for 
other goods, the rise in wages is uni« 
vtrsal, thei^orc all the goods he re* 
eeives for his own are raised 10 per 
cent ; he obtains only the same qtian* 
tity of goods for his own as before ; 
bis money returns are of course in- 
creased, but his profit is not ; he re- 
ceives only the same aggregate of profit 
upon increased a^egate money ro- 
Cums, consequenUy hia rate of profit 
is lowered. This gross and monstrous 
error is held by the Infallibles to lie a 
truth which cannot he con trover tefi, 
and they stigmatize all who dissent 
from it as people destitute of common 
understanding ! 

It is said tiiat the fall of profits iy 
univenai, we must therefore look at 
the whole community. That the pro- 
fits of the landlords are greatly raised, 
is denied by no one ; but then the In- 
falliblea will not have anything to do 
with rent, and they will not allow 
that the luidlards belong to the com- 
tnunity. We haye already shown 
that what the farmer exchanges his 
eomtne^ities for is not raised in pro- 
portion, and that his profits are very 
greatly increased in both rate ana 
amount. But then, cry the Infallibles, 


if his profits be above the avera^, 
they will soon be brought down by 
the introduction of fresh capital. This 
is one of the false assumptions upon 
which they stand throughout. If it 
be true, it must be equally true that 
new farms consisting of land of average 
quality, cun be formed to any extent at 
pleasure — that it is as easy to form an 
additional funn as to form an additional 
cotton manufactory. The falsehood 
of it is evident. The land of this 
country is already occupied ; if new 
farms be formed, they must consist of 
land which will only yield the lowest 
profit ; and if new capital be intro- 
duced, it must be introduced by the 
present occupiers, or others in lieu of 
them, but not hy additional ones. We 
of course speak generally, and the ex- 
ceptions are of no importance. The 
Operation of such capital is limited hy 
nature ; it can only add to production 
whai the inert ase of population needs, 
therefore putting rent out of s'ght, 
such capiul cannot reduce the fanner's 
rate of jirofil. 

And now touching the merchants 
and shopkeeners : — Suppose the arti- 
cles they deal in are raised to them 10 
I er cent ; the purchase of goo<ls now 
costs than L.110, which previously 
cost only L.1(»0. Their rate of profit 
is 10 per cent, and they have been 
accustomed to buy the package for 
L.10(), and to sell it again for L.110, 
thus gaining L.iO upon it. How do 
tht 7 act now ? Do they give lor the 
package I.. 1 10, sell it again for L.iai), 
and still gain hut L.IO upon No : 
They still lay 10 per cent, profit upon 
the cost of the package, and they now 
gain from it L.ll instcaii of LIO: 
'i'hc S'lme quantity oi' goods leaves 
them a pound more of profit, solely be- 
cause its price to them has l>een raised. 
If a grocer buy goods annually to the 
value of Ji.S^,000, ujion which sum 
he has 10 per cent profit, his yearly 
profits amount to L.2000. If the 
Siiinc goods be raised to him 10 per 
cint, they cost liim L.22,()UU, aiid, in 
consequence, he has a profit upon 
them of L.2^00, The same quantity 
of goods leaves him L.soo more of 
profit, solely because it costs him 10 
per cent more, ^^his grocer practical- 
ly buys tea ana sugar with tea and 
sugar, money being the instrument ; 
and bis rule is to rate the tea and su- 
gar he gives 10 iKT cent above the 
tea and sugar he receives, no matter 
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what the price of the latter inay bt^ 
Here it inaiiifeBtly no reduction in tliit 
case in the rate of profit. 

And now touching the manufaciu- 
rera: — Suppose a cotton manufactu- 
rer tells a bale of cottons for L.IOO^ 
the price of which is to him as fol- 
lows ; Orie-fourtli labour, one-fourth 
tile raw articles, one-fourth duties, 
onc-eighth carriage in this country, 
warehouse rents, &c. and one-eighth 
profit. How is he acted u])on by a 
general rise of oO |)er cent in wages ? 

Jivjorc the Advance. 

l^alM)ur . L.V26 0 0 

Raw artick'h 25 0 0 

Duties . 25 0 0 

Tarriiige, &c. 12 10 0 

rrufit 12 10 0 

L.lOO 0 o 


Here the inaiiuiactiircr iniiKt have 
1 j. 115 , I7b. (ifl. for the same quantity 
of goods, instead of L. loo, and still 
he will only gum llio same profit ; of 
course his rati* of profit will he redu- 
ced. lA*t him then raist* his price to 
H.llH, and his rate of profit will he 
higher than it wa«t before the advance ; 
as the advance of eighteen per cent 
on cottons will not only cover the ad- 
vance of 50 per cent on wages, and 
the advance on siicii other articles as 
the manufacturer has to buy, but it 
will raise his rate of profit. 

The blunder of the Infallibles on 
this point is, they confound what the 
manufacturer buys for the consum|>- 
tioii of liis family with what lie buys 
for his trade. They say, if he raises 
his cottons, he will only obtain the 
same (juantity of silks, woollens, &'c. 
for them as before, because the price 
of thest; will be equally raised, or per- 
haps he will obtain a smaller quan- 
tity. The truth is, he buys no such 
goods with his cottons ; he buys Ja- 
liour, raw produce, receipts for dutii*8, 
^ic. and a certain portion of money as 
profit, with them. He buys silks, 
woollens, &c. with liis profit, but not 
with his cottons ; and if the price he 
raised, his iirofit is raised likewise. 
Putting labour out of si^ht, the things 
which he buys with his cottons can 
only Ih^ affected in a very trifling de- 
gree by the rise of wages. 

To render this more intelligible, wc 

VoL. XXL 


That part of Inn phee whiofti coosMits 
of labour is raised 50 per cent ; that 
part which consists of tne raw articles 
18 scarcely raised at all, because these 
articles are produced abroad, and can 
hardly be affected by our dear labour ; 
that part which consists of duties is 
not altered ; that part which consists 
of carriage, &c. may he raised one- 
fourth ; and that part which consists 
of profit is not affected. The matter 
stands thus : 


A/lcr the Advance* 

l^abour . L.37 10 0 

Add 1 pcT cent (o raw 

article . . 25 5 0 

Duties . ‘Jo 0 0 

Carriage, . 15 12 (i 

Profit 12 JO 0 

L.115 17 fi 

will begin at the beginning. We 
have shown, that if wheat were raised 
from 'I'Os. to HO-,, toe quarter, and 
other agricultunil ]>roducc were dou- 
bled, the rate ot‘])rofit of the fanners 
and landlorc’b would be prodigiously 
raised, though w»ges to tlu>in should 
he nearly dcnihled, ami everj commo- 
dity they buy should be on the ave- 
rage raised one*fonrth. 

If a woikinan, his wife, and two 
chilli rcii, con'numc each a quarter of 
ivlicat yearly, the cost of wheat to 
them before the advance will be L.8 
annually ; if w-t* supj>osc they con- 
sume animal food of the same value, 
tlie cost of both will be 1..16 yearly, 
or somcihing more th.iii Hs. weekly. 
We udll assume, that the family earns 
12 m. per week. If wheat and animnl 
food be doubliMl, and the other arti- 
cles bought by the family be raised 
one-fourth, the wages ought to be rai- 
sed to something more tlian His. (id. 
per week. With sucli wages,. the iu- 
niily could buy as many necessarieg 
and luxiirii^ after the advance as it 
bought before. Raise the wages to , 
2ls,, this will be only an advance of 
75 ]Hsr Cl nt, and yet the family will 
be able to buy more necessaries and 
luxuries than it bought before food 
was doubled. 

Some married workmen have more 
than two children to maintain, but 
some have none — some have only one, 
and the children of some support 
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themffelTffs. Wo take thla ikmily aa 
the mean In regaid to the married 
workiiien. 

The miyarity of aervants are not 
married. To a single one^ harinv 19a. 
weekly, the advance in com and ani- 
mal food makes a difference of only 
L.i per annum, oi something more 
than Is. 6d. per week. The whole 
advance increases his expenses little 
more dian 3 b. per week, while 9s. per 

Btfore the Rise. 

Labour • L.50 0 0* 

Raw produce 95 0 0 

Duty and profit 95 0 0 


L.loo 0 0 


week are added to hb wages. The 
servants not fhll grown do not benefit 
so much; but the unmarried servants, 
as a whole, profit immensely from the 
advance. 

If a manubetured article consist 
half of labour, one-fourth of foreign 
raw produce, and one-fourth of duty 
and profit, L.lOO worth of it will be 
thus affected : 


^er the Rise, 

Labour . L.87 10 0 

Produce . 95 0 0 

Duty and profit 95 0 0 

L.137 10 0 


Assuming the manufacturer to get ten per cent profit, he must add L.3, 158. 
for profit; with an advance of a trific more than 41 Mr cent, this article will 
leave the manufacturer the same rate of profit as before. The precise quan- 
tity of goods, which, before wages rose, left him L.10 profit, now leaves him 
L.13, 158. 

If a manufactured article consist one-fburih of human labour— one-half 
of the labour of machinery, which is raised 5 per cent— and one-fourth of 
raw produce, duty, and prrat, the case will stanu thus ; 


Before the Rise, 


4fter the Rise, 


Human labour 
Machinery 
Produce, &c. 


L.95 0 0 
50 0 0 
95 0 0 


L.100 0 0 


Labour 
Machinery 
Produce, &c. 


L.4S 15 0 
59 10 0 
95 0 0 


L.191 5 0 


To get his 10 per cent the manufacturer must add L.9, 9 b. Od. ; with an ad- 
vance of L.93, 7s. 6d. per cent, this article will leave the same rate of pr^t 
as before. 

If a manufactured article consist, like tobacco, perhaps one-fiftieth of la- 
bour, and the remainder of duty, produce, and profit, the case will stand 
thus : 


Before the Rise, 


the Rise, 


Labour 
Duty, &c. 


. L.9 0 0 
98 0 0 

L.109 0 0 


labour 
Duty, &c. 


. L.3 10 0 
98 0 0 

L.101 10 0 


An advance here oMi.l, ISs. per cent will leave the manufacturer the same 
rate of profit as before. 

If a manufactured article consist nine-tenths of labour and one-tenth of 
profit, the case will stand thus; 


the Rise, 

Labour . L.90 0 0 


After the Rise, 


Profit 


10 0 0 
L.100 0 0 


Labour 

Profit 


L.157 10 0 
10 0 0 

L.lfi7 10 0 
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To gel his 10 per eent, the meiiu- 
fiietiirer must ada L.6, 15s. ; with an 
advance of lf7h, 5b. per cent, he will 
obtain the same rate profit as be- 
fore. 

If our readers will eauunine every 
artido consumed in a family, they 
will perceive that an advance of twen- 
ty-five per cent on the averw would 
enable we manufacturers and traders 
to preserve the same rate of profit 
should agricultural produce be dou- 
bled, as we have aaid, and wages be 
universally raised seventy-five per 
cent. 

Granting that all manufactures arc 
raised in the same proportion, and 
that a mven quantity of any manu- 
factured article will exchange for only 
the same quantity of other manufac- 
tured articles after the advance, os it 
exchanged for before — what does it 
prove? Granting that, when this is 
the case, the manufacturer's returns in 
money are greatly increased, while he 
only sells the same quantity of goods, 
what does it establish ? Is the value 
of one manufactured article to be mea- 
sured solely by the value of other ma- 
nufactured articles, without any refe- 
rence to raw produce, duty, and mo- 
ney? Is the manufacturer's rate of 
profit determined by the yard or hun- 
dredweight without any regard to its 
cash-value ? Once more, we say, the 
manufacturer does not exchange his 
goods for other manufactures ; lie ex- 
changes them in the first place for 
wages and profits, by which they are 
consumed ; and with these wages and 
profits he buys labour, raw produce, 
and receipts for duties. We mean by 
the term profits, the profits of other 
people which are expended on bis 
goods, and not his own. 

And now, to ascertain whether the 
manufacturer's rate of profit be really 
reduced, let us separate his pr^ts 
from his capital, and examine their 
value in both money and commodities. 
We have shown that be retains his rate 
of profit— that he obtains the same per 
oentage on the value of his goods— 
and that he gains a greater amount of 
r^t on the same quantity of goods. 
Before the advance, he sells goods 
yearly to the value of L.S0,000, on 
which he gains 10 per cent, or L.9000: 
thegoods are raisea one-fourth; henow 
selh them for L.85,000, and guns on 
the same quantity 14.2500. If he sell* 
only tlie pame quantity of goods, his' 


profits areraised one-fburthin amount. 
If he expend L.1000of his profits ymv- 
Iv on his family, and form the ranaiii* 
aer into capital, and if the article 
consumed by his family be increased 
one-fourth in price, he hss his L.1250 
to buy the same artidcs with, and 
still he has L.1250 instead of L.1000 
to add to his capital. If he expend 
the whole of his profits on his family, 
only a comparatively small part is ex- 
pended in bread and the articles which 
are raised the most. If a family ex- 
pend L.2000 per annum, a consider- 
able part goes for direct taxes which 
are not raised at all, another large part 
goes for foreign and domestic luxuries, 
which consist chiefly of duty, and 
which are raised very little; and an- 
other large part goes in pleasures, a- 
musements, charities, &c. which are 
but slightly advanced. Taking the 
advance at one-fourth all round, he 
has an increase of one-fourth in his 
profits to meet it. The exchangeable 
value of his profits remains the same. 

But then it may be said, additional 
capital will be necessary to manufac- 
ture the same quantity of goods. Well, 
the advance creates a large part of this 
additional capital by the^ditionsl va- 
lue it gives to the stock on hand. But 
in truth, such capital will not be ne- 
cessary. That part of the community 
which pays ready money for what it 
consumes, consists principally of the 
farmers and working classes; the other 
part, to a very great extent, buys what 
It consumes more or less on credit. 
When wages and agricultural produce 
are high, money for payments isabun- 
dant ; when tliey are low, it is ve^ 
scarce, and the same capital will do 
one- fourth more business when mo- 
ney is abundant, than when it is the 
contrary. Were a manufacturer to 
begin business after the advance, the 
abundance of money, caused by the 
high wages and agricidtural produce, 
would enable him to make a return of 
L.25,000 as easily as he would have 
made one previously of L.20,000, with 
the same capital. There will then be 
no additional capital neeess^. Tbe 
same amount of cmtal which, before 
the advance, left L.2000, leavea after 
it L.2500 : it therefore leavea a great 
increase in the rate of profit, hming 
merely at money.. But mnting that 
more capital is reauiaite, how ia it ob- 
tained? By the CNurowing of money 
which is idle, and earning nothing ; 
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or, which is far more likely, by the Is there anything in the drcamstan- 
creation of capital through bills, &e. ces of the country to prevent profits 
which otherwiBe would never have ex- from thus rising wiUi corn and wages ? 
istccl. In either case, the additional The merchants and shopkeepi'rs are 
capital left no profit before the ad- exposed to no foreign competitors, and 
vance, and the same amount of capi- they can raise their prices at pleasure, 
tal leaves one- fourth more profit after The vast majority of manufacturers 
than it left before^ export nothing ; they could easily Ixr 

We have merely shown, that it is protecterl from foreign oppoitents, and 
possible for 'the manufacturers to raise they might easily raise their prices, 
their prices so far as to retain the same The price of manufactures exported 
rate of profit, if agricullural produce to independent countries rau&t be go- 
be doubled, and wages be universally vcriicd by the markets of tliese coun- 
raised seventy-five per cent. But our tries, and it cannot be raised, because 
readers will see that they might raise corn and wages here may be raised, 
them BtUl more — that they might raise It must be remembered, that a large 
them one-third— that they might raise portion of the manufactures we t xport 
their rate of profit from ten to fifletu is sc'iit to our own foreign possessions, 
per cent., and still leave the agricul- the market of which we could mono- 
turists and working classes a greatly polize at any price, 
enlarged command over necessiirios and I'he manufactures vre send to fo- 

luxuries. If, therefore, a manufac- reign nations are to a great extent fa- 
turer should find that the advance laid bricated by niachitiery from raw pro- 
on his goods would not keep his pro- ducc^ of which the price is governed 
fits at their exchangeable value, he by the general market of the wctIcI ; 
could easily increase it. If— which is their ])rice, t!*erel‘ore, ran be but little 
not possible — his article should con- affected by the rise in corn and wages, 
tain no labour at all, but should con- The rate of profit might here be ile- 
sist of ingredients not affected by the presstMl ; but it would be so in a very 
advance, it would, without beingraised, trifling degree. The manufacturer 
exchange for the samcqnantity of these will have his profit ; he can keep his 
ingredients, and h'ave the same rate wages down in spite of dear corn, and 
and amount of profits ; but then these he will never raise them to deprive 
profits W’ould not bring him the same himself of this profit. It is derlartd 
quantity of necessaries and luxuries, by the Infalliblcs, that dear corn pro- 
If his returns should bo I..9(),000, duces dear labour ; and that this (iear 
and profits L.2,000 before the advance, labour depresses profits, and drives 
they would be the same af'ttr, while capital into foreign countries. Colonel 
everything bought with these profits Torrens has lately repeated tliis in the 
would be raised to him. In this case House of Commons as a thing unques- 
hc might add two and half per rent tioiiable. The very same people de- 
to his price, and this would add one- dare likewise, that the price of l.ihoi'.r 
fourth to the amount of his profits. is mainly governtd by supply and dr. 

Wc have spoken as though the ma- mand. Such is that mass of coniradic- 
nufacturers would sell only the same tions, which is called the Svn'nrr of* 
quantity of goods after thus raising Political Kconomy. Has then the mas- 
tneir prices ; but our readers will sre ter no influence in bargaining with 
that toe agriculturists and working- his workmen ? Are wages ever high 
classes would be able on the whole to when trade is depressed? Is nothing 
add one-third or one-fourtb to their necessary to produce high wages save 
purchases of merchandize and manu- dear corn ? No matter what the price 
facturcs. If their increased consump- of com may be, wages never ran be 
tion, in its direct and indirect opera- high, except when trade flourishes— 
lion, should enable the manufacturer they never can he high, except when 
to sell one-fourth more goods, how the profits of the manufacturers are 
would this affect his yearly profits, great. Yet, forsooth ! the manufac- 
assuming him to obtaih the same per turer is to leave this coutitry when 
centage on the amount^ ijf his sales ? trade flourishes, and profits are great, 
This amount would be rkisM from solely because he has to pay high wa- 
L.90,000 to L..31,2ii0 ; aiiff his profit ges ! Parliament may makeits^f easy 
Upon it would bt ihotn ti.9000 on this |K)int ; for it is a physical* im- ' 
to L..3195. possibility for high wages to^ have any 
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effect worth noticing in driving capi- 
ul out of the country. 

If a man will look through this 
country^ he will think that nothing 
could well be more absurd, than the 
doctrine that wages are regulated by 
the price of food. He will find, that 
husbandry-wages are nearly double in 
one agricultural county of whai tliey 
are in another, although rents and the 
price of corn are about the same in 
both counties. He will find wages in 
one trade 10s. per week— in another 
208. — in another 30s. — in another 408. 
—and in another 50s. He will find 
these variations all in the same town 
or city, where the price of food is the 
same to every one. He will find that 
those trades which pay the lower wa- 
require as much inteUect and skill 
in the workman, as those which pay 
the high ones ; and that they arc otlcn 
more laborious, hlavisli, and hazardous, 
than those which pay the high ones. 
These variations exist always. 

The exporting manufacturer would, 
tliereforc, keep down his wages, rather 
than submit to more than a trifitng 
reiluction in his rate of profit. Such a 
reduction, however, would enable him 
to advance his wages considerably. 
Granting that his rate of profit might 
be somewhat diminished on his foreign 
sales, this would be far more Uian 
counterpoised by the vast inert'ase in 
the amount of these sales caused by 
the vast increase in the consumption 
of foreign produce ; and by the increa- 
sed rate of profit on, and the greatly 
increased amount of, his home sales. 

It is, in truth, very idle, in speaking 
of the profits of trading capital, to look 
merely at the rate, without noticing the 
amount. The rate of profit varies very 
greatly, even in the same trade. The 
village grocer lays on a rate of 10 per 
cent; the town grocer is content with 
one of & per cent. What causes the 
difference t The village grocer has a 
small trailc which he cannot enlarge ; 
he has a slow sale, which ho cannot 
quicken ; and his ten per cent will only 
enable him to subsist. The town 
grocer has a large trade and quick 
sale, and his & per cent enables him 
to realize a fortune. The one can sell 
as many goods in a week, as the other 
can in a year. Two Tnaiiufacturers 
shall begin biisintss with exactly the 
same capital; the one shall begin in this 
country, where he can have a laige 
and quick sale, ample crcilit for the raw 


{voduce he buys, and abimdatit aid 
from his banker ; the other ohall be* 
dn in a poor foreign country, wbeee 
he will have a small snd dow safe, 
short and narrow credit, and scarcely 
any assistance from a banker. The 
former will do four times more busi- 
ness than the latter. We will asaiime 
that he can only do twice as mudb, 
and that the rate of profit to both is 
10 per cent on their returns ; if the 
yearly returns of the English one ^ 
L.40,000, those of the omer will be 
L.20,000 ; the same capital will yield 
to the one a profit of L.4000, while it 
will yield to the other only L.S000. 
For Wh to make tlie same amount of 
profit annually, the rate of the one 
ought to be double that of the other ; if 
the rate of the one in England be 10, 
that of the other onght to be 20 per 
cent. 

This will show the absurdity of the 
doctrine, that capital will emigrate, 
solely, because the rate of pnmt is 
higher, and labour is cheaper than in 
this country. A manufacturer loqks 
at these matters, but he looks at ma^y 
others likewise. He might in such a 
country as Poland, obtain a rate of 25 
per cent, and buy labour at half the 
price it coinmamls here ; but then, if 
he could sell only lew goods at home, 
if he could scarcely obtain payment for 
these goods, if he could not export 
without paying a lieavy amount of ex- 
tra carriage, and if, for a considerable 
part of the year he could notcx]Jortat 
all, what advantages would he possess 
over the manufacturer in England, 
having a rate (of only 7 or 8 |ier cent, 
and paying double price for labour? 
None whatever. Give the agricultu- 
rists high prices, and the working class- 
es high wages, and the manufacturers 
of this country will make a greater 
amount of yearly profit, from the 
same capital, with a rate of 10 per 
cent, than foreign manufacturers will 
be able to make with a rate of 20 per 
cent. Bring down wages and priees 
to the lowest point, fill the land with 
poverty, strip the banks of deposits 
and batances, and the merchants and 
manufacturers of discounts; and then, 
the same capital will yield the manu- 
facturer less yearly profit, with a rate 
of 20, than it yielded him eighteen 
months ago, with a rale of 10 per 
cent. 

We have not 8|iace to inquire into 
the origin of a low rate of profit. In 
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«Kir judgment, the loweet link in the 
chain of causes to which it is owing, is 
competition. What produces the com- 
petition? Abundance of capital. What 
produces the abundance of capital? 
Great profits. What produces the 
^reat profits? Not a high rate, but flou- 
ffishing trade, quick sales, quidc pay- 
ments, the facilities aflRnrded by credit, 
banks, &c., and large returns. What 
moduoes these? Great consumption, 
what produces great consumption? 
High prices of amcultural oroduce, 
and high wages throughout the oom- 
snunity. 

We have said sufiicient, we trust, 


amount, six timea greater than they 
now are. If the InfaUiUes cannot 
rove this, their doctrine is demonstra- 
ly false. We need not say— can they 
prove it ? 

We have devoted much apace to 
this point, because the question turns 
in a very great degm upon it. We 
must be very brief in what we aay 
farther. 

On the strength of this doctrine, 
Mr McCulloch asserts, that the Corn 
Laws, by raising wages and reducing 
profits, were the great cause why so 
much money was lent to foreign coun- 
tries, in, and before 18S5. Were then 


to ahow the falsehood of the doctrine, 
that when wages rise, profits fall ; and 
when profits rise, wages fall. We hope 
we have proved, conclusively, that 
both can rise and fall together ; and 
that high wages, and high prices for 

X 'cultural produce, must necessarily 
immensely to the yearly amount of 
trading and manufacturing profits. If 
our readers be not yet convinced, we 
beseech them to return to factifi Let 
them remember, that if the doctrine 
be not true, in regard to actual, real, 
every-day life, it is not worth a snap 
of the fingers ; and that it has already 
been subjected to the roost decisive ex- 
periment. Let them look at what pro- 
nta were, in rate and amount, during 
the war, and at what they are at this 
moment 


trading profits very low in rate and 
amount in 1826? Did their lowness 
cause the abundance of idle capi- 
tal ? Weru tliose who vested their 
money in foreign stock, anxious to em- 
ploy it ill trade and manufactures; 
and prevented from doing m), solely by 
the lowness of trading and manufac- 
turing profits ? — Poor Mr McCulloch ! 
what demon possessed him, when he 
BO far forgot himself, as to wander 
through the country proclaiming him- 
self competent to instruct it in Politi- 
cal Economy ? 

The unerring Economist, to win die 
landlords, assures them that they can- 
not benefit from tlie Com Laws, be- 
cause rents cannot be steady. What 
is to prevent rente from being so? 
Tlie ruinous fluctuations in the 


If the Infallibles say that their doc- 
trine applies to the world as a whole, 
we win reply that it is stiU false. It 
never can he true, saying nothing of 
other reasons, so long as heavy taxes 
and duties exist in the world. But 
they protest that it is true when applied 
to this country in its present circum- 
stances. It must be remembered, that 
their doctrine means — that both the 
rate, and the aggregate yearly amount 
of the profits of^piul, must be redu- 
ced as woges rise. To prove its truth, 
they must first prove, that if wheat 
were reducedtp 1 Os. per quarter-mother 
agricnltursl jpnoduce were reduced in 
proportion— ^ages were universallif 
reduced to 28. per week, for each work- 
man — and nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole population were placed in such 
a condition, that they could buy no 
foreign produce, no decent clothing, 
nothing but bread, and the least possi- 
ble portion of the coarsest artii^ of 
dress— then the profits of trading capi- 
tal would be in Wh rate and yearly 


price of corn ! We have shown that 
these fluctuations exist only in the 
ignmranceor dishonesty of the Aboli- 
tionists; therefore wc need say no- 
thing touching fluctuations in rents. 
Whether rents have been steady or not 
in the last few years, is a question 
with which the landlords are^ better 
acquainted than Mr M'Culloch. He 
assures them tariher, that with steady 
prices, rents will be steady ; and their 
estates will not be ruined by over- 
cropping, and by the breaking up of 
old ^ass land and meadows in high- 
priced years." The simple roan ! 1)^ 
he not know that the tenants are 
bound by lease or agreement to a spe- 
dfiedaystem of cropping ; and ore thus 
efiectually prevent from over-crop- 
ping and taking out old gross land, 
whether prices be low or high ? 

First, he declares that the landlords 
gain tour or five millions a-year from 
the Com Laws, then he declares that 
they gain nothing, and now he main- 
tains that the ahoutionwould be great- 
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S and aignally beneficial to them! 

rsvo, moat unerring Mr McCulloch ! 
What are the great andeignal benefits 
toflow from ? In the first place* from 
the general improvement that would 
infallibly result from the freedom of the 
Coro Trade.” Would their rents be 
raised? No! The Infallible Econo« 
mist admits* as we have shown, that 
prices must be one-fifth lower than 
they have been in late years ; and that 
this reduction of prices, if it fall whol- 
ly on rent, must nearly annihilate it. 
Would the same extent of land yield 
a greater quantity of produce ? No, it 
would yield a smaller quantity. Ills 
reduction of price and quantity of pro- 
duce would amount to more than the 
rent Then again, he admits, tliat the 
abolition must put a large portion of 
their land wholly out of culture. In 
the teeth of all this, he asserts, that the 
landlords will reap great and signal 
benefits from a free trade in corn. 
Was there ever such an Infallible 
heard of? 

But then, such a free trade will an- 
nihilate the poor-ratt^s ! How ? If 
wheat could be kept at a shilling or 
two per quarter alxivc its present price, 
able-bodied labourers would never 
need parish relief! What a marvellous 
science is Political Economy 1 Mr 
M*Culloch admits, tliat a large part of 
the light land must be put out of cul- 
ture ; of course, a vast number of hus- 
bandry labourers must be stripped 
wholly of employment ; no work, as 
we have shown, can be provided for 
them in trade, oiie-fifth of the labourw 
ers now employed by the best land, 
will be employed no longer ; and yet, 
the poor-rates will be abolished I ! 1 
The great Infallible next makes a 
“ discovery,” which, in his judgment, 
is, of itself, sufficient to set& the 
question. This is — the high price tk 
corn gives a stimulus to the consump- 
tion of potatoes. He believes, that the 
cultivation of potatoes has been tripled 
aince 179^,— that is, in the last thirty- 
two years. Well, has the cultivation of 
corn remained stationary ? Has popu-' 
lation remained stationary? Have po- 
tatoes been constantly confined to the 
same uses? If our riders will locdc at 
the increase of pimulation,— at the 
large influx of Irish labourers,— and 
at Uie vast quantity of potatoes now 
used in the feeding of cattle, the adul- 
teration of baker's bread, and the pre- 
paration of several artides of trade; 


they will not think sash an increaas 
in the cultivation of potatoes any proof 
that the people of mis country fesd^ 
in a greater degree, on the root, then 
they did formerly. That there has 
been auch an increase, rests entirdj 
on Mr McCulloch's assertion. 

If the dearness of com compel m 
people to feed on potatoes, how does it 
happen that the inhabitants of this 
country live so much on wheaten 
bread, while those of Ireland, widi 
cheaper corn, live so much on potatoes? 
How does it happen that the people 
Poland, Prussia, &c., seldom taste 
wheaten bread, but live, in a great de- 
gree, on potatoes? How did it happen, 
that during the war, the people of 
England, instead of exebanmng bread 
for potatoes, substituted wheaten, fm 
barley bread ? To what incomprehen- 
sible causes is it owing, that a man, 
with Mr Jacob’s Report, and former 
publication before him,— with the 
state of England and Ireland before 
him, — and with the history of the war 
before him, — can seriously say, that 
if corn should be dear, for fouf or five 
years together, the stimulus it would 
give to the use of the potatoe, would 
be BO great, that.it is doubtful whether 
our prices would not be, tin oonie- 
queiice, permanently sunk below the 
level of those of the continent ?'* In- 
credible as it may seem, the unerring 
Economist actually says this, and he 
says it seriously. He actually intends 
it to be, not an enormous jrot, but a 
grave and mighty argument 1 

If Mr M'Cullocli and his official 
worshippers wish to know what will 
compel the people of England to feed 
on potatoes, we will tell them. Bring 
down the price of corn until the low- 
est rent is a rack-rent ; this will cause 
a general bankruptcy among the farm- 
ers, and annihilate farming capital: 
farms will then be cut up into po- 
tatoe-gardens, the agricultural popu- 
lation, like that of Ireland, wUl not 
be half employed, and it will be con- 
strained to live on potatoes, to aban- 
don the use of groceries, &c. and to 
be clothed in rags. When the agri- 
culturists are brought to this condi- 
tion, there will be three times more 
workmen in trade and manufactures 
than will be able to find employment, 
and the town-working dasies will in 
eonseouence be brou^t to a potatoe 
«liet. Ministers may assure themselves 
that we are rifi^t, if they will only 
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look aC Irekiid ; and if th^ will look 
at Poland and Pniaan^ they may be 
convinced Uiat low prices are far wme 
for exactina ruinous rack-reuts, than 
even Irish landlords. 

The great Economist protests that 
the farmers have a great interest in 
MtitioDiDg for the abolition, and that 
nfoh prices are very injurious to them. 

r Because high wages reduce 
profits. The marvellous man says, 
that this is absolutely certain.'' 
Wages, therefore, will not only be 
raised in proportion to the rise in com, 
but they will be raised so as to take 
more from the farmer than the addi* 
donal sum he receives for his corn ! 
Mr McCulloch is not over well satis- 
fied with his own exertions on the 
point ; therefore he calls to his suc- 
cour Mr Drummond, a brother Infai- 
lible, who dives to a d(*q)er and mud- 
dier depth than himself in error and 
absurdity. If Mr Drummond be no 
better a banker than he is a Political 
Economist, woe to those who keep ac- 
counts with him ! Mr Drummond, 
with immense solemnity, vouches for 
the truth of his unerring colleague's 
dicta, and asserts that a nigh price of 
com is positively injurious to the far- 
mer, by coinpeUing him to consume 
dear, instead of cheap corn, and to 
pay high wages to his workmen. We 
have already shown the falsehood of 
this ; and we may add, that if it be 
true, high wages would at once bring 
every farmer in the land to bankrupt- 
cy, should corn rise to L.10 the quar- 
ter ; and low wages would soon give 
to every farmer in the laud a huge for- 
tune, should corn fall to 5s. the quar- 
ter. It is astonishing that the high 
prices of the war did not utterly ruin 
evei 7 fanner in the three kingdoms ! 

Ye men of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, who are still honest and right- 
hearted, we have been greatly abused 
to small purpose for the strong lan- 
guage we have applied to the arrogant 
Empirics who put forth these wretch- 
ed dogmas. Now, if we could ex- 
change the unhappy warmth of our 
temperament for the flinty stoicism of 
a thorough-bred Economist, would it 
be possible for us to spnk calmly of 
them, wjien sophisms like these are 
made the basis of legislation for the 
British empire.^ 

Jtntesed as weate to any change in 
ttj^piidple of the Cora Laws, it is not 
UB to inquire what duty 


ought to be laid on fbreigu corn. W'e 
must, however, have a word on this 
point with Mr MTulloch. 

The Hicardo theory of rent is, tlut 
rent does not enter into the cost of ))ro- 
ductioii. Bent, says Mr M*Callodi, 

consists of the excess, or the value 
of the excess, of the pro<luce obtained 
from the superior soils under cultiva- 
tion, above that which is obtained from 
Che worst." Wonderful man ! If, there- 
fore, the land of this country were all 
of exactly the same quality, it would 
not, though of tlic very riche st quality, 
yield a farthing of rent. Omniscient 
Political Economy ! how amazing 
and incomprehensible arc thy disco- 
veries ! 

That this doctrine is false is demon- 
strable, because the poorest land in this 
country that is cultivated pays a rent. 
Land that will not pay rent is never 
cultivated. No lamllord will suffer u 
tenant to have his land for nothing. If 
Mr MTulloch be right, of what does 
the rent of the worst land consist ? 

He maintains that rent does not en- 
ter into the cost of production, hut is a 
surplus over and above such cost. 1 .and, 
therefore, is not capital ; if a man ex- 
pend his all in buying land, though it 
may l)e L.V^0,000, he no longer possess- 
es any capital, and he has no right to 
obtain any interest for his money. If 
land had no owners, and cultivators 
could fix tliciiiselvts upon it without 
being culled upon for any rent, ihen 
rent could not enter into the cost of 
production ; there would be no capital 
vested in the land to justify any addi- 
tion to the price of produce for rent. 
But land cannot be so obtained in any 
civilized country; in the United States, 
Canada, ^c., the cultivators must buy 
their land; they pay a sum of' money, 
or the interest of a sum of money for 
it, independently of tlie capital requi- 
site for its cultivation, or they cannot 
obtain it. A government may make a 
grant of land, but tliis is the same as 
making a grapt of money. Could theso 
cultivators produce com without tlic 
money they buy their laud with ? Is 
not this money as truly capital employ- 
ed in the production of corn, as^ the 
money they buy seed and cattle with ? 
Why then ought they not to receive 
interest for this capital ? 

Let us begin at the banning. Our 
readers are aware, that in all new coun- 
tries the land has to be dearod before 
it can be cultivated. If a sottlcr get 
3 
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hiB land for nothing, he must be at an 
expense in clearing it, and he must be 
at an expense in erecting a farmstead. 
Suppose that both cost him what is 
^uivalenc to live pounds per acre, this 
is entirely independent of the cx)>en^es 
of mere tenantry, and is he to have no 
interest for it ? If a farmer take a farm 
in this country, of what does his rent 
really consist.^ Partly of the interest of 
money which has been expanded in 
buying merely the land ; partly of ihc 
interest of money which h.is been ex- 
pended in forming the feiiCL's; and 
partly of the interest of money which 
lias been expended in building the 
farmstead. He duds the farm sur- 
rouiifled and divided by quick fences, 
which have bren forriitd at a great out- 
lay, and which save him in wages, tcin* 
lorary fenciiigi &c. L. 100 per annum : 
le duds an excellent farmstead, which 
has been en'cted at a cost of L .1()00 or 
I«.l500, and which saves him in pre- 
Bcrviiiu' his corn from waste, slieltering 
lus cattle, lodging his family and ser- 
vants, at lea!»t L. 100 per annum 
more. Now, fiuttiiig convenience en- 
tirely out of thequesiion, the landlord, 
by a great outlay t»f capital, saves the 
tenant L.'^oo annually in the cost of 
production : this outlay makes the cost 
of production L.200 per annum less to 
the tenant than it otherwise would be. 
Does not rent here enter into the coat 
of production ? The capital thus em- 
ployed by the landlord is as essential 
for producing corn at the price, as the 
capital employed by the tenant in stock 
and utensils. Land, buildings, and fen- 
ces, arc as essential for the production of 
corn as horses, plouglis, secd-eorn and 
labourers. The c.ipita], however, for 
providing the lattiT, is to have interest, 
but that for providing the land, &c. is 
to have none. Such is the Political 
Economy of Mr McCulloch ! What, in 
the name of common sense, will next 
be called Science f 

We must not forget to observe that 
the doctrine would be perfectly erro- 
neous, if nothing but the first quality 
of land should be cultivated. A sum 
of money must be expended on the 
richest buid in clearing it, building and 
fencing ; and no man would cultivate 
it if the price of his produce would not 
leave him interest tor his money, in 
ADDITION to the interest for money 
employed in seed-oom, utensils, &c. — 
empbyed as tenant’s capital. 

From this false assumption, the un- 
VoL XXI. 


erring Eoonomist drsvN the fillio dfm 
duction, that such taxes as fall exdiu 
sively on rent, might absorb itentire« 
ly without affecting the price of corn. 
Taxi‘B could not ab^rb the rent, Wi^ 
out driving the land out of cidti^ 
tion. If a landlord could obtain no 
rent for his land, he would not suffer 
the plough to be put into it; he would 
know time laying it down would im- 
prove its quality, and raise corn to a 
price that would yield him rent. The 
worst land that is cultivated, pays a 
rent, imd it ever will p iy one, so long 
as it shall he cultivated. Rent, there- 
fore, docs, and ever will, enter into 
the cost of production. 

W^hat are Mr McCulloch’s notions 
toutdiing protection to the agricultu- 
rists ? If they be merely taxed in an 
equal degree with the rest of the com- 
inuniry, they have no right to a pro- 
tecting duty. They may (mve such a 
protecting duty as will render the du- 
ties affecting their produce equal to 
the duties that affect the produce of 
the manufacturers ; but not a higher 
one. 

Suppose a manufacturer, from ad- 
vantages in machinery, capital, fuel, 
an^i geographical situation, is able to 
undersell the whole world ; and sup- 
pose a farmer, from difference in man- 
ner of living, climate, &c. can be un- 
dersold by the whole world : if the 
duties affecting the produce of the 
two were equdised, w'hat would fol- 
low? The manufacturer, in regard 
to the duties, would not be affected by 
the foreign competition; he would 
have a flourishing trade, and his work- 
men would maintain their standard of 
living; the farmer and his servants 
would be plunged into ruin and star- 
vation. Putting out of siglit right and 
justice — ^putting out of sight the hor- 
rible crime and wickedness of making 
a distinction like this between man 
and man — has the State no interest in 
the matter ? Would the empire pro- 
fit from the plunging of ten or fifteen 
millions of the population into beg- 
gary and want, merely to produce this 
equalization of duties ? Political £co« 
nomy !— -call it political idiotcy— po- 
litical frenzy — political theft and 
confiscation— political cruelty and Ini- 
quity — apolitical pestilence ! but pro- 
stitute that honest, straightfoi’wardj 
invaluable, old English word— Eco- 
nomy, in this manner no longer ! 

The famous Infallible arouss that 
Q K 
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Ihe fnirdeni on land are chiefly paid 
out of rent ; and, thereforej the farm* 
era have no right to a protecting fluty, 
or at least, have a right to no higher a 
<me than will cover their own share of 
tlljK hardens. If tithes, rates, land- 
tax, &C., were wholly paid out iS, rent, 
the fanners would have no right to 
protection, though foreign corn should 
be sold in this country at lOs. per quar- 
ter. Miraculous Mr McCulloch ! 

Having established this, the uner- 
ring Economist argues, that, as the 
opening of the ports would have no 
influence on the burdens which have 
been long imimed on the landlordb, 
and under which the latter acquired 
their estates, tlie land^rds have no 
right to a protecting duty. If foreign 
corn could be sold in this country at 
a price that would strip the landlords 
of every farthing of income, and of 
nearly every farthing of property, they 
would have no right to a protecting 
duty. Miraculous Air MU'ulloch ! 

Before we take our leave of this in- 
dividual, we must observe that he 
pufls Mr Huskisson in a very outra- 
geovLB manner; and calls what has 
been said and written against him and 
his innovations— libels. An attack on 
Mr Huskisson as a Minister^ and on 
his dfjtiruchve ministerial innovations 
if an unpardonable libel! So says 
the ex-editor of the Scotsman! — so 
aays the Edinburgh lieview! — so 
says that work which published Mr 
Brougham's interminable series of in- 
terminable articles on the law of li- 
bel ! Is not this loathsome ? Did the 
most abject slave ever make a diaper 
plunge ^nto servility? Whence the 
dirty sycophancy — whence the beg- 
garly attempt to bring the vengeance of 
the law upon the opponents of die Jlf i- 
fitMer ? 


The Infallibles accuse our light land 
of the unpardonable offence of causing 
food to be far dearer than it would be, 
were our best land alone cultivated, 
and the deficie^corn supplied from 
abroad. WejmHh not omit to notice 
a matter of slUPtmensc importance. 

Patting out of sight small parcels 
and extreme cases, the rent of the best 
land in js perhaps about three 

pounds pepyplu. This land in fair 
yean will ponaps yield four quarters 
ofjri^t per acre. Assuming that 
m/m IS 60b. per quarter, and that the 
MPieifl is(!|[^|hiwsone-thml of Ihe mo- 


ney received by the fiurmer for the 
com he sdla, the rent causes wheat to 
be SOs. per quarter dearer than it 
would be if no rent were paid. Will 
any man say that rent ought to be 
wholly annihilated? We think not. 
We wiU, however, throw it aside al- 
togetiier. Although it must be clear 
to every one that the capital vested by 
the landlord in building end fences, 
causes corn to be several shillings per 
quarter cheaper than it otherwise could 
be, we will not notice it. 

M^ell, then, wheat from our best 
land could be sold for 40s. the quarter, 
if no rent were paid. Each member 
of the community would gain from 
this 20s. yearly, or a little more than 
4jd. weekly, assuming that each eats 
a quarter of wlieat annually. 

if all other corn were low in pro- 
portion, as it ought to be according to 
the Infallibles, almost half the land of 
thia country would go out of culture. 
Then, cry these unerring people, how 
cheap beef and mutton would be ! Of 
all the prqiosterous errors that were 
ever sent into this erring world, thia 
doctrine that our poor land could be 
converted into rich pasture, is the roost 
preposterous. Grass requires as rich 
land as com to thrive upon, and only 
our rich land could form rich pasture. 
Our light arable land at present pro- 
duces a surplus of horned cattle ; it 
remotely, if not directly, sends a con- 
siderable quantity of to market: 
if it were laid down permanently, it 
would do this no longer, for, after the 
first year or two, it would afford nei- 
ther hay nor pasturage for horned cat- 
tle. It now keeps immense numbers 
of sheep ; in truth, the supplies of 
mutton and lamb are in a very import- 
ant degree drawn from it ; for much 
of the richest wheat- land grows no 
turnips and supports very few sheep. 
If it were laid down, it might afford 
inferior summer food for about as 
many 8hec|) as it keeps at present ; it 
would do little more. But it would 
not produce a vestige of winter food. 
The gigantic mass of turnips and clo- 
ver which it now yields, it would yield 
no longer : and no aubstilutc could be 
provided for them. Who would keep 
sheep in summer, with the knowledge 
that he could not find winter fisod for 
them in the country ? Ko one. Thia 
land, therefore, would not rear more 
than perhaps one-third of the dieepit 
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mrs at present. Mutton and lamb 
would probably be doubled in price, 
and beef would be greatly raiseit. 

If we suppose that each member of 
the community consumes a quarter of 
a i)ound of butcher’s meat daily, then 
if such meat should he raiseef four- 
|jence ptT pound, the additional cost 
to each member would be 7d. weekly, 
and 30s. 5d. yearly. 

Of course every member of the com- 
munity would gain 20s. on the one 
hand, and lose 30s. ^Sd. on the other : 
Would sustain a dead loss of lOs. Ad. 
annually from the cheap corn. 

We have not sprcified bacon, be- 
cause it might be ixiii»orted; a very 
large import would be necessary to 
kce]> it from being very dear. An im- 
mense number of swine is now reared 
on this light land, which would be 
reared no longer. Hogs, in the farm- 
yard, co^t scarcely any thing until 
they are put up to feed; but if they 
hacl to be kept by people having to 
buy food for them from first to last, 
bacon ought to be much dearer than 
it is to ]my the cost of production, 
however ch< a]) corn might be. 

What brought the light land into, 
and what has kept it in, cultivation f 
The high price of wheat ? No* A 
very large part of this land is never 
sown w’lth wheat, it will not grow it ; 
and the other pjit will only grow it 
once in six or eight }'ears. 'J'his land 
was brought into cultivation by the 
high price of barley, oats, sheep, and 
wool. The com enabled the farmer 
to provide turiii|)S and other winter 
fooil for his sheep, and these enabled 
him to get good crojis of corn. The 
market is ruined for wool, and open 
ports w^ould ruin it for oats and bar- 
ley. The low j)rice of all these, and 
not of wheat, would drive the land 
out of culture. 

That the cultivation of the light 
lands has been the means of keying 
animal food at about half the price it 
otherwise would have risen to, is, in 
ourjudgement, perfectly certain. Mut- 
ton and lamb comprehend so large a 
portion of the animal food consumed 
in this country, that if they were very 
dear, this of itself would cause other 
kinds of such food to be dear. Speak- 
ing of food as a whole— and it is pre- 
posterous to represent that bread 
forms, wholly or chiefly, the food of 
a nation like tbis^the cultivation of 
the light lands has caused it to be 


cheaper, and not dearar. llif eountrj 
has ^ined more fmm audi cultiva- 
tion ill regard to animal fl)od, thim it 
has lost ill regard to bread. 

Tliat the Infallibles— >the men wh^ 
lielievc that the most light and barren 
of our land could, in a moment, be 
converted into rich pasture — should 
speak, as though bread constituted the 
sole food of the British people, is 
very natural ; but that the Ministry 
and Parliament of Britain should so 
speak, is alike wonderful and lament- 
able. Away with cheap bread, if we 
cannot have it without losing our roast 
beef! Away with cheap bread, if it 
must take from us our honest and well- 
iiavoured legs and shoulders of mut- 
ton ! Away with cheap bread, if it 
will not suimr us to cat lamb with our 
green (lease! Give us a beaf-steak, 
or mutton-chop, with potatoes to din- 
ner, and we will never repine because 
we cannot exchange them for a dinner 
of dry bread ! 

But if it were true that the culture 
of the light land had caused food to be 
considerably dearer, it would be false 
to say that the additional price has 
been all loss to the nation. The Infal- 
libles speak us though this land could 
never he improved ; but the truth is, 
good nianagcmeiit, in ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, makes it land of average , 
quality. Let a man enclose a garden 
from the lightest and poorest land he 
can find ; let him dig and manure it 
well, and in five or six years he will 
make it rich and fertile. The high 
prices of the last thirty years have 
changed millions of acres of worthless 
land, into laud of average fertility ; 
they have practically given to the na- 
tion for ever millions of acres of fer- 
tile land, ifi addition to what it previ~ 
possessed i and they have more- 
over greatly increased the fertility of 
the whole land of the country. Has 
this yielded no benefit to the nation ? 
Granting that each member of the .tra- 
ding part of thecoromunity may pay an- 
nufldly lOs. more for his quarter ofwheat 
than bt would pay wereits price 438. in- 
stead of 53s.; and that this may amount 
in the aggre^te to L.5,000,000 year- 
ly, still, if in Its whole operation it have 
the effect of giving to the nation half 
a million additional acres of fertile 
land yearly, who will aay that it pro- 
duces national loss, or that it does not 
produce immense national benefit } 

We intended to say muA on this 
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pointy but our Umitt will not permit 
us ; we shall perhaps return to it again 
in a paper on Emigration. 

Upon the whole then, if the prices 
of agricultural produce were brought 
Sown as the Infallibles wish— if only 
one fourth of them wtre struck off, the 
receipts of tlte agricultural body would 
be diminished one fourth. If we take 
these receipts at L.1 60,000,000 annual- 
ly — an<l we are confident they amouu t'to 
far more — they would be L. 40, 000,000 
less than they now arc. 'i^lie body 
would lose L. 40,000,000 of its present 
income. 

Where would be the gain to the 
traders and manufacturers ? Kuch indi- 
vidual would find his quarter of wheat 
ISs-or Ljs. a-year. or al)out .Sd. a week, 
cheaper to hiin, piOvidvd hv amid krtp 
his incovie Jrom dimihutttin* Could be 
do this? Xo. It is proclaimed that 
prices and wages rnu^t fall with corn, 
and every one knows that coin petition 
would bring them down. The work- 
man would have no more money to 
buy corn with than he has at present, 
and the master’s rate of profit would 
not be raised. 

Allowing for every thing, forty mil- 
lions sterling at least would be sul>- 
tracted from the home sales of the 
traders and manufacturers. Could 
they increase their foreign sales so as 
to balance this ? Ir would be a phy- 
sical im|H>s8ibility. A large part of 
their foreign sales depends on that por- 
tion of sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, &c. 
which the agriculluriAts would con- 
sume no longer ; this they would loscy 
and the imported corn would scarcely 
afford a balance to it. They I'ould 
only make a very trifling reduction in 
their prices ; and if they could make 
a material one, it would be xnet by in- 
creased duties in foreign countrieit. 
Every thing in rea<ion warrants the be- 
lief, that it would be utterly impossible 
for them to preserve their foreign sah^ 
from serious diminution. 

Tlie immense subtraction from the 
sales of the traders and manufacturcTs 
would reduce peatly their amount of 
profits, and throw vaat numbers of 
their workmen. put of employment; 
this would cuuim a very lai^e farther 
diminulion of Jfkir soles. The glut 
FOBld run down their prices and wa« 
jj^ so much, that food would be really 
^60 Wt-dear to it has lately 


If we assume that the land yields 
three per cent interest on its value, and 
that tile annual rental of the whole is 
L.30,000.000 ; then the value of the 
whole is L. 1,000.000,000. Land can 
be mortgagt‘(l t<i half its value, there* 
fore here are the means of investing 
rapit.il on loan to the amount of 
L.500.ono.oo0, or in purchase to tlie 
amount of L.1, 000, 000, 000. If the 
value of produce he reduced, the value 
of land must be reduced likewise ; and 
a reiliietion of one fourth would sweep 
away at once L.2AO,000,000 in land 
alone ; and a gigantic additional sum 
in fanning stock. It would make a 
corrt‘S)K)nding reduction in the ineaub 
of investing capital. 

The landlords would he left almost 
without income — the btuly of country 
geiitleinm would exist no longer ex- 
cept in name — England’s boa>ted }eo- 
manry would be anniliilaud — the 
structure of village society would be 
reduced t'> ruins — our country iiopiw 
lation would bu rendered like that of 
Ireland — ^and the crm**litulion of Par- 
liament would be w'holly changed. 

We now place what we have sai<l be- 
fore tWe friendoof their cmnilry. Whe- 
ther thtwbe Agriculturist>i, Merch.iuts, 
or Manufacturers, w« implore them 
to cxaininc facia, wiigh argumentK, 
look at the experience of the past,atui 
judge on this momentous question con- 
Bcieiitiously. Let them not guided 
by either the Ministry or the Opposi- 
tion — let them not be led by what v.c 
say, or by w’hat the Whigs or Bent- 
hamites say, or by what the apostate 
Tories say — let them turn from pait), 
interest, and friendship, make them- 
selves thoroughly accjuainte<l with all 
the bearings of the question, and then 
decide according to the dictates of their 
own underataiKlingK. Their dccijiioii 
w^ill form the salvation of their coun- 
try, or lilt* greatest curse that ever hc- 
fel it. If we plead in vain — if the 
landlords be unworthy of notice— if 
the interests of the empire, as a whole, 
must be disregarded — still let them 
listen to tlie millions of their fellow 
subjects, whose bread, {leace and com- 
fort are drawn from the cultivation of 
the soil; and not consign them to 
beggary and hunger, wiuiout giving 
them ail impartial hearing, and the 
benefit of every doubt, according to 
English justice and equity. 
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ON THB THEORY OP RENTE. 

7 1 » the Editor of BlarkwooiTe Magaziue. 


Sir, 

Few philosophical opinions of our 
time have attracted more notice, or 
been received with a irreater and more 
general favour, than what has been 
termed the Theory of Rents. Scat- 
tered hints respecting this doctrine, 
had appeared in the works of several 
writers ; but it has been generally sup- 
poseil, that until the publication of 
the very ingenious essays of Mr Mal- 
thus anti Sir Edward West, the doc- 
trine itself had never been fully de- 
vt'lopeil ill its principle and conse- 
iiuences. This, however, is an error. 
Great as arc the talent and merit of 
thesu two gen del lien, one of whom has 
long stood in the tirst rank of writers 
on such subjects, neither is entitled to 
claim the honour of discovery, as re- 
gards die theory of rents. This is due 
to an unkiiow'tt writer, who, more 
than thirty years ago, had e^cplaincd 
the system at length, and what is wor- 
thy of note, hail explained it with a 
clearness and precision which have 
not since been hurpas.^ed: and not only 
did this writer elucidate the princi- 
ple of thi.^ doctrine, now so celebra- 
ted ; but in the conclusions which he 
drew, he avoided those errors to whicu 

too rash gcneralizition of more re- 
.**■ 11 1 authors has given rise. His (‘s- 
say appears in n periodical work, pub- 
hrhed in Edinburgh in the year 17P1, 
termed the Bee, It will be found in 
the sixth volume of that work, under 
the title of a “ Disquisition on the 
connexion that subsists between Rent 
and the price of (jrain, and their mu- 
tual influence upon each other.'* The 
following extracts comprehend the 
greater part of this essay. 

Grain can in no case be raised, 
without a certain degree of labour and 
expense, the price of which must be 
repaid to ilie grower, otherwise he 
cannot aflbrd to produce it. This may 
be said, in the strictest sensCj to con- 
stitute its inMnsic price. 

Money being accounted the com- 
mon measure of value, this price will 
be affected by the Quantity of money 
that can be obtaineafor laWr, in ge- 
neral, in that place at the time. The 
farmer must give those he employs 
wages ill proportion to what they can 
get in other employments ; so tfist if 


these wages are high, the farmer's 
charge must be high also. And tlie 
intrinsic price of his corn must rise, 
as the rate of this expense is augment- 
ed. 

^*Thp intrinsic price of grain, how- 
ever, all other circumstances being 
alike, must vary with the fertility of 
the soil on which it is produced. On 
a rich soil, less labour and less seed 
will produce a given quantity of grain, 
than they will do on a soil that is less 
productive ; so that, strictly speaking, 
the intrinsic price of corn, when con- 
sidered only in this point of view, will 
he different on almost every diflTerent 
fleld. How then, it may be asked, 
can its intrinKic value be ascertained 
over a vast tract of country, possess- 
ing a diversity of soils, of various de- 
grees of fertility > and how shall mat- 
ters be so managed, as that all the 
rearers of it shall draw nearly the 
same price for their grain, and have 
nearly the same profits ? 

** All this is effected in the easiest 
and most natural manner, hy means 
of rent. Bent is, in fact, nothing else 
than a simple and ingenious contri- 
vance for equalising tne profits to be 
drawn from fields of different degrees 
of fertility and of local circumstance, 
which tend to augment or diminish 
the expense of culture. To make this 
plain, a few elucidations will be ne- 
cessary. 

** In every country where men ex- 
ist. there will be an cfll ctive demand 
for a certain quantity of grain : By 
eff etive demand, 1 mean a demand 
which must be supplied, that the in- 
habitants may all be properly subsist- 
ed. It is this demand which in all 
cases regulates the price of grain ; for 
the quantity of grain required in this 
case must be had, and tlie price that 
is necessary for producing it must be 
paid, whatever that may he. These 
calls are of such a pressing nature^ as 
not to be dispensed with. 

'*For the sake of illustration, we 
shall, in the present case, suppose that 
all the soils are arranged into classes 
according to their de^ecs of fertility ; 
whidi classes we sbiul at present de- 
note hy the letters A, B, C, D, £, F, 
G, &c. Let those comprehended in 
the class A, be the richest ; those in 
]:i 
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the clau B, the aecond ; and ao on^ 
decreaaing one degree in fertility for 
each class, aayou advance towarda G. 
Now, aa the expense of cultivating 
the least fertile soil ia as great, or 
greater, than that of caltivating the 
moat fertile field, it must happen,' that 
if an equal quantity of grain, the pro- 
duce of each class of fields, can be 
sold at the same price, the profit on 
caltivating the most fertile field will 
be greater, if no precaution were ta- 
ken to guard against it, than could be 
obtained by cultivating those which 
are less fertile. An<l as this profit 
will continue to decrease, as sterility 
increases, ii must at last happen, 
whatever be the price of com, that 
the expense of caltivating some of the 
inferior classes of soils must equal or 
exceed the value of the whole produce. 

** This being admitted, let us sup- 
pose that the eftective demand was 
such as to raise the price of grain, say, 
to sixteen shillings per boll ; and that 
the fields included in the class F, 
could just admit of defraying all ex- 
penses, and no more, when corn was 
at that price ; that those in the class E 
could admit of being cultivated, when 
the price was only fifteen shilUngK per 
bill ; and that, in like manner, the 
classes D, C, B, and A, consist^ of 
fields which could have barely paid 
the expenses of cultivation, respective- 
ly, when the prices were at fourteen, 
thirteen, twelve, and eleven shillings 
per bolL 

** In these circumstances, it would 
happen, that those persons who pos- 
sessed the fields in the class F, would 
be able to afford no rent at all, nor 
could any rent be afibrded in this case, 
for those of G, or other more sterile 
fidds fur the purfiune of rearing corn ; 
but it is also evident, that those who 
possessed fields in the class £, could 
not only pay the expense of cultiva- 
tiag them, butcould also afford a rent 
to the proprietof^ equal to one shilling 
for every boll of free produce ; and in 
like manner, those who possessed the 
fields D, C, B, and A, would be able 
to afford a rent equal to two, three*, 
four and five shillings per boll, of their 
free produce, respectively. Nor would 
the ^oprietors of these rich fields find 
any difficulty ift obtaining these rents ; 
beuuse farmers fiipfing they could live 
equally well upon these soils, after 
paying such rents as tliey could afibrd 
to do upon the fields in the class F, 


without any rent at all, — ^they would 
be equally willing to take these fields 
as the others. Thus it is, that rent 
equalises the profit on different soils, 
in the most natural and easy manner, 
without tending, in any degree, to af- 
fect the price of grain. 

Let us, however, once more sup- 
pose, that the whole produce of all the 
fields in the classes A, B, C, D, £, 
and F, were not sufficient to maintain 
the whole of the inhabitants of that 
district In that case, one of two 
things must happen ; either the price 
of grain must rise to seventeen shil- 
lings, BO as to induce the owners of 
the fie ld in the class (t to bring them 
into culture: or a supply must be 
brought from some other place, to an- 
swer that demand. In the first case, 
the fields G, being brought into cul- 
ture, thoite in the class F would now he 
able to afford a rent equal to one shil- 
ling per boll, of free produce ; and all 
the other classes could admit a similar 
rise. Here then, we clearly perceive, 
that it is the price of grain that af- 
fects the rent, and not the rent that 
aficcts the price of the grain, as his 
been very often mistakenly alleged. 

** The natural consequence of such 
an increased demand for grain, and 
augineiitntion of price, is the convert- 
ing of barren fields into corn lands, 
wiiich never otherwise could have be- 
come such. A much greater quantity 
of grain is thus produced, than would 
otherwise have been possible ; and a 
more spirited agriculture everywhere 
takes place. By these cxertionb, the 
fields which originally ranked in the 
class G, pass into that of F, and, by a' 
gradual progression, they slide succes- 
sively into the classes E, D, C, till at 
length thi y even reach the class A it- 
self. In consequence of every one of 
these steps, a proiligious augmentation 
in the quantiu of corn reared, is pro- 
duced. The farmer is also enabled to 
sell it at a lower price than formerly, 
although he affords a higher rent ; so 
that every member of the community 
is benefited by the change. 

1 must not, however, conclude this 
paper, without taking notice of one par- 
ticular, which was purposely kept out 
of sight not to embarrasa the dmou- 
stration. In thefor^oing observations, 
I have taken notice of land that might 
produce corn without affording any 
rent; but that, though a physical 
possibility, cannot practically happen 
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Landf in efery cue, while in paature, 
can aJSbrd some rent; and wnen the 
pasture u rich, among a luxurious 
pie, it can more rent in many cir« 

cumstances, than while in corn. This 
rent must always be deducted, there- 
fore, whatever it be, before such land 
comes to tlie state in which our rea- 
soning above is philosophically just. If, 
theiTfore, the price of grain be unrea- 
sonably depressed by injudicious ref- 
lations, while the price «f live stock in- 
creases, a wonderful diminution in the 
quantity of grain reared may take place, 
so as to occasion phenomena, that may 
appear very inexplicable to short-sight- 
ed men, and occasion alarms that are 
altogether unfounded. The eftects, 
however, of such regulations, are high- 
ly pernicious, because tliey stop im- 
provements in their very origin. The 
actual quantity of vegetable production, 
whether for ttie food of man or beast, 
can only be augmented in any country 
by the culture of corn crops, in the first 
instance. A barren heatn, if left un- 
touched by human culture, would con- 
tinue a heath for ever. But by the in- 
dustry of man, that heath may soon be 
converted into corn, and artificial grass, 
and all the variety of useful crops suit- 
ed to the climate. It is by encouraging 
agriculture alone, therefore, taking the 
word in its strict and literal sense, 
* that ever two stalks of corn can be 
produced, or two blades of grass be 
made to grow, where one only grew be- 
fore.' Nor arc iis powers limited to 
the narrow sphere that Swift in this 
sentence assigned it; both grass and 
corn, and every other useful vegetable 
production, may be made to grow in 
abundance, not only where never one 
plant of these did grow ; hut even 
whore never one of them would have 
grown, without the fostering aid of 
man." 

It will be seen, from these extracts, 
that this ingenious writer, whose name 
it is to be trusted the kind recollection 
of friends yet living may enable us to 
rescue from unmerited oblivion, lavs 
down the doctrine in rmrd to rents in 
a manner somewhat different from Uiat 
in which it has been maintained in our 
day. He does not contend, as Mr Ri- 
carao does, that rent cannot exist un- 
less there he different degrees of ferti- 
lity in the soil ; but he merely shows. 


that where such dq;reet of fertility da 
exist, there will be a rent on the sum 
fertile lands. He does not contend that' 
only one cause produces vents, namely, 
the greater expense of cultivating less 
fertile roils ; but he admits that rent 
will exist where there is no cultivation 
whatever, namely, on land producing 
the common grasses : and we hear no- 
thing from him of that most strand, 
and, in my opinion, most erroneous ui- 
ference, that the expenses of producing 
corn on the least fertile lands, regulate 
the price of all corn. He teaches us, 
on the contrary, that these less fertile 
lands are cultivated because the de- 
mand of the consumers has caused 
prices to rise, but not that prices have 
risen because these less fertile lands 
have been cultivated ; and all his prai> 
tical conclusions, in regard to the ef- 
fects of increasing, by the application 
of capital, the fertility of a country, 
are essentially the reverse of those 
which Mr Ricardo and his followers 
have drawn. 

The theory of rents, as laid down in 
the propositions of Mr Ricardo, and as 
rcasonm from with a heedlesanesB of 
facts and consequences, rarely found in 
modern science, has been frequently 
attacked in its conclusions and miDo^ 
points. But in a recent pamphlet * the 
argument has been considered from its 
beginning, and an attempt made to 
show that this argument is utterly fal- 
lacious both as regards the premises 
and the conclusion. The writer, in- 
d<^, leaves his ar^ment incomplete, 
for while he takes down, he makes not 
the slightest effort to build up again. 
He admits the fact known to all men, 
of the different degrees of fertility in 
soils, and the fact also of the decreas- 
ing produciivenessof capital when ap- 
plied to the same land ; but he draws 
not from these admissions a single in- 
ference of his own, and seems to con- 
sider it as perfectly sufficient for his 
present purpose, to show that the pro- 
position of Mr Ricardo, as regards the 
causes and nature of rent, is unfound- 
ed, and so must be r^ected. 

First, He endeavours to show, that 
even granting that one of the causes 
of rent may be a diversity in the pro- 
ductiveness of roils ; this is not, and 
cannot be the only cause of rent ; and 
that, therefore, to reason on the aup- 


* Remarks on certain Modern Theories resperting UentN and Prices* Blackwood, 
Rdiiibiirgh. 18S7. 
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poiition diat it is the only cause of 
rent, is to reason on a false hypothesis. 
This error is termed by lofncians an 
•mper/A't enumeration, and its effects 
•re thus illustrated in the pamphlet 

The mineral called lime> applied to 
the soilj is capable of making it more 
prodnctive; but if we were to argue 
that lime, and nothing but lime, was 
capable of making the sdil more pro- 
ductive, we sbottlu argue erroneously 
and abwrdly. Such, precisely, is the 
error in this argument on the causes 
of rents. A grsdation of soils we s(^e, 
or believe, to be capable of separating 
rents from wages and profits, and thus 
a gradation of soils may be one of the 
causes of rents ; and, therefore, we ar- 
gue that it is the only cause of rents, 
and that nothing but this gradation of 
soils is capable of producing rents. Our 
aiguroent, as in the case of the mineral, 
is founded on the same false hypothe- 
sis, namely, that what is true in part is 
wholly true, and must, in like manner, 
lead to a conclusion that is false." 

Secondly, He shows that, taking the 
very data upon which the Political 
Economists themselves found their 
theory, they have entirely mistaken the 
cause, and consequently the nature of 
rent: — ^that the produce from which 
rent is paid, and ttic rise of price which 
gives a certain value to that produce, 
are neither of them a consequence of 
the cultivation of inferior soils ,* but 
exist before, and independently of the 
cultivation of such soils ; from which 
it follows, as an unavoidable conse- 
quence, that the cultivation of inferior 
soils is not the cause of rents. 

Thirdly, He shows that, indepen- 
dently of the direct refutation, the 
whole argument is disproved by what 
ii termed a reducHo ad abiurdum; 


that is to la?, h is disproved by lesd« 
ing us directly, and of necessity, to con- 
elusions that are false ; and so the pre- 
mises from which we reasdn cannot be 
true. 

In treating of these things, the au- 
thor has indulged in a tone of sarcasm 
and ridicule which might well have 
been spared. Whatever he may think 
of the reasoning employed by others, 
he ought to remember that many of the 
most ingenious men of this country 
have entertained, and do entertain, 
those very opinions which he seeks to 
confute : and if respect for the living 
will not, a tenderness towards the il- 
lustrious dead, should have made him 
restrain within the bounds of temper- 
ance, Birictures n|)on a mere difference 
of opinion. This spirit of ridicule is out 
of pWe in science ; it leads to dogma- 
tism in those who yield to it, and it 
tends neither to thp advancement of 
truth, nor the honour of letters. 

It is one thing tode8troy,andanother 
to form anew. If the propositions of 
Ricardo, in regard to the nature and 
causes of rent, must be abandoned, 
what is that which is to be received in 
their stead ? Arc the propositions of 
MalthuB and West also erroneous, or 
with what limitations may they be ad- 
mitted f The problem is one of {lecu- 
liar interest, and until it is satisfac- 
torily solved, it is to be fearet) that 
much of that perplexity and contradic- 
tion, which have so unfortunately dis- 
tinguished the researches of Modem 
Political Economy, will continue to 
detract from the credit of the science, 
and to embarrass alike the student and 
the teacher. 

I am, SiK, 

Yours, &c. 

D. 
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Civilization of Africa— Sierka Leone. 

To R. W, Hay, Esq. Vtider Secretary tf Stoic, ^c. ^e. 


Sir, 

1 HAVE been again induced to ad- 
dress you on the subject of Sierra 
J^ne, and that important question , tlic 
civilization of Africa, in consequence 
of further information which 1 have 
lately obtained regarding that place, 
and my anxious wish to see the great 
work of civilization undertaken by 
my country upon rational and steady 
principles ; but more particularly, my 
attention has been called to these sub- 
jects, from reading in the last Report 
(the 30th) publisncd by the African 
Institution, the following passage at 
page 83 

** Every day furnishes proof of the in- 
fluence which the character of Sierra 
Leone is progressively establishing. The 
eiiCiMiragcRients of a peuceful commerce 
are hringing strangers trom Jutaut tuaiions 
to tlie Coast, of whom tuosk who have 
visited tljc markets in Senegal and the 
Guniliia, agree that Sierra I.eoiie is the 
MOsr rh.STllAL AND THE EASIEST OV AC- 

i:i.ss, provided only the present paths are 
ki-pt open.*' 

Similar and fatal errors are incul- 
cated and advanced in other parts of 
the same report At page fifty- two it 
is denominated ** that centeal part 
of the Great African Continent, — ^a 
basis upon which we may at once pro- 
ceed to build." And at page fifty-tliree 
wc are infuriiicd that Sierra Leone ia 
a convenient station, already provided 
with copious means botli of defence 
and suBsibTKNCE !” 

To multiply quotations is unneces- 
sary. These extracts now adduced 
arc a few of the numerous and erro- 
neous statements made regarding Sier- 
ra Leone in particular, and Africa to 
general, which, during a period of 
thirty-five years, have midea and de* 
ceivod this oountry,and shipwrecked all 
her efibrts, to do good to Africa. They 
form so many unansweraUe proom 
that no experience nor advice will be 
permitted to teach or to influence those 
individuals who have hitherto arroga- 
ted to themsdves the right and the 
judgement to do her good ; and look- 
ing at matters in this point of view, 
it becomes necessary to revert to rimes 
that arc past, and to bring under re- 
view the syHtnn of deception and de- 
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lusion which has been so fatally and 
so successfully practised upon this 
country, in all things wherein the 
firitisli settlements in Africa were and 
are concerned. 

That Sierra Leone, a settlement 
upon a river which is not navigable 
for one mile into the interior, is.a more 
eligible settlement, from which to open 
up a communication with the interior 
of that ooDtinent, than the Senegal, 
which is navimible for nearly 900 
miles, may be advanced by a IHmanec, 
and 1^ briieved by a Hottentot, but 
by no one else among the children of 
Adam. 

The Sierra Leone Company,” said 
the Lord Ciiancellor Thurfow in the 
House of Lords, July 5tli, 1799, had 
done, under the ma^tk of piety and hu- 
manity, those things that other persons 
would be ashamed of.” The following 
narrative, extracted from the second 
part of Alajor Moody's official Report, 
published by order of the House of 
Commons last year, will show the 
truth of his Lordship’s observation in 
a very striking manner : * 

** I never did, and Ood grant I never 
may again," says Mrs Falconbridge, 
** ao much niUery as I was forced 

to be a specutor of here (Sierra Leone). 
Amongst the outcasts were aeven our 
cofuntrywoment decrepid with diseaseir and 
so OISGI71SED WITH FILTH AND DIET tliat 
I should never have sapposed they were 
bom white ; add to tliis, almost naked 
from head to foot; in short, their ap- 
pearance was such as, 1 think, would 
extort compassion from the most esUous 
heart: but, 1 declare, they seemed in- 
Bcnsibls to shame, or the wretchedness 
of their situation, themselves ; I begged 
they would get waslied, and gave them 
what clothes 1 could conveniently spare. 
Falconbridge had a hut appropriate as 
an hospital where they were kept sepa- 
rate from the other settlers, and his 
attention and care they recovered in a 
few weeks. I always supposed these 
people bad been transported as convicts, 
but some conversation I lately had witli 
one of the women haa partly undecC ved 
me she said, the women were moUdy 
of that description of persons who walk 
the streets of London, and support them- 
selves by tlie eaniings of proatiturion ; 

S 
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that MEK #Dre employed to collect and 
conduct them to Wapping, where tlwy 
were intoxicated with liquor, than invei. 
gled on board of ship, and makbied to 

BLACK MEN WHOM THEY HAD NEYBA SEEN 

ni-:FoRE ; that the morning after alie was 
married ahc really did not reniemlier a 
syllable of what hud happened over uiglit, 
and wlien informed,' was obliged to tii- 
qitire WHO was her husband ! ! After 
this, to the time of their sailing, they 
were amused and buoyed up by a prodi- 
gality of fair promises, and great expecU 
utions, wliirli awaited them in the conn- 
try they were going to. Thus, in her 
own words, to the disgrace of my mother- 
country, up.vards of one hundred unfor- 
tiinate women were seduced from Eng- 
land to practise their iniquities more 

BRUTISHI'V IN THIS HORRID COUNTRY-'*! !* 

To deepen the horrors of such a 
picture as is here exhibited, is altoge* 
thcr impossible. To ex|>cct aiiytliing 
rational an ft settlement so founded, is 
vain and hopeless. 

When the slave trade was abolished 
by this country, the most extravagant 
anticipations were indulged in, and 
the roost extravagant hopes formed, 
of the gowl whieVi t\iat event was to 
do to that van continent. The civili- 
zation thereof was proclaimed as cer- 
tain — as immediate — as secured. Go- 
vernor Ludlam. an intelligent officir, 
and who appears to have been justly 
find intimntily acquainted with Afri- 
ca, the charaeter of her people, and 
the proper inode to reclaim them, took 
the curliest opportunity to dispel the 
fatal errors so loudly proclaimed and 
so widely circulateil in Great Britain. 
In a letter addressed to Mr Zachary 
Macaulay, which every statesman who 
wibhcB to benefit Africa should read, 
he shows that the mere abolition of 
the slave trade by Britain would do 
Africa no good whatever, but rathiT 
the reverse. In a communication like 
this, I regret that I can only bring 
forward a few extracts from the let- 
ter in question. 

In the first place,'* says Governor 
Ludlam, the abolition itself will not 
prei'ent the Africans from still remain- 
ing a savage and uncivilized people. To 
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nliolish the slave trade. Is not to abolish 
the VIOLENT VASsiONS whicli now find 
vent in that particular direction. Were it 
to cease, the AiisERV or Africa would 
arihe fr- n f«her chuhcs ; but it does not 
follow that Africa would be less misera- 
ble: she might even be less miserable 
and yet l>e savage and iinciviliaed. This 
will doubtless be acknowledged fr and it 
may be asked why 1 repeat so obvious a 
truth. I answer, Infcsusc the writit^ of 
the abolitionists have a contrary iuJ^s- 
sion. They speak of the darAneJ* in which 
WE have kept Africa, and of the happi- 
ness which she may now look forward 
to, as if it were an iinquestioimhle fact, 
that Africii would have been civilized 
bad it not been for the slave trade ; nay 
further, that civilization, Christianiry, and 
happiness, are now to Ife lo<»ked forward 
to as the wdural effects of abolition. f 
Tliey say not this in direct terms ; to do 
sojwould sufficiently expose the absurd- 
ity; but it is an obvious, and sometimes 
an unavoidable conehisiGii from what 
they do say." 

I mention it therefore on two ac- 
counts : -First, Tiiut the friends of Africa 
may recollect the true nature and efieets 
of abolition. Tliey mast rememlirr, that 
it does not actually set us roawARi) ONF. 
STEP in our course. It removes an arti- 
jteiVr/ barrier, which could not otherwise 
have been forced ; but all the naturat 
OBvrACM'.$ to the iinpro\emenc ol u suvdge 
people, remain as great ss ever. Secondfi/f 
That wann and unthinking people may 
be cautioned against a disappointment 
tliiit might lead 10 nriforruriute conse- 
quences. In the next place, 1 would oli- 
serve, that the admini»tratioii of e\ery 
African government become ex- 
tremely severe, il not £xtuemki.y bloody. 
When so effuctual a punishment as slavery 
iadone away, which yet. as it sheds no blood, 
is readily executed on petty criminals and 
iindoubtfuf cases, srifere punishments and 
MOKE terrible examples iniiiit be introdu- 
ced. Every ancient institution, the power 
of every hereditary chief, must now be 
sustained by blood, instead oi slavery. 
It is true, that through the Slave Trade 
the punishment of many small crimes has 
been raised into slavery ; but it is no less 
true, tiiat tha punish merit of some great 
ones lias been sunk in it. At present, 
an injured chief catches the people of liis 
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• Two Voyages to Siem Leone, during the years 1791, 1792, und 1793, page 64. 
t •* Those who are more cautious, speak as if a friendly intereourae with the 
Africans must naturally take place after the abolition, and as if civilization would 
ixiaturariy follow from a friendly intercourse. It is much nearer the truth to affirm 
that a sdf interested iniereaurse will take place ; and that injuries, retalUtions, warn, 
Bad conquests, will tie the natural effects of any iutercourNC. That civilization will 
follow rompipsts, I more ic.idilv allow." 




neighbourhood, und thus compels the ag- 
gresBor to talk the paiavcTt as oUierwise 
bis people would be sold. When it ia 
no longer worth while to catch them 
surprise, and hold them as a ylcdge of jas- 
iira the injured party must make war; 
and KILL his iifiglibour's people for re 
i>r/igc, biiice he cannot seU them for satis- 
faction." 

** 1 would observe, ihini/t/f that not- 
withstanding all that huK Leeii said about 
the taste the Africans have acquired for 
European comniodiciea, there is little 
rea**oii to expect they will i>rtri them- 
selves ill the way of regiilur iiidiisiry, in 
order to obtain these commodities. 1 
rather think that they will fis'K Sack to 
tluMi' lortner state, which is still the state 
of the nations two or three hundred nitles 
inland. They will weave their own cloth, 
rai'C their own tobacco, smelt their own 
iron, und resume their bows and arrow's, 
lie it reinembeied, that the greatest dt^ 
iiniiid lor their nee, (the * staple of the 
coiiiitiy') is to supply the slaves while 
kept 111 l.ietoi'ies, or during the middle 
p.t^siige. The rolleetioii ot rinit* produce 
IS nut iiidustiy; and if it wvre, how eoii- 
teinntihle is its rjiiaiitity, and how e<ibily 
IK the inuiket owrstoeked %\itii every sort 
except ivory. What induceiuent, then, 
CUM they have to regular industry! Its 
present sidl-denitil is iurmtuU . its future 
UiivufitugeM Tiii.Y have no relish for." 

** ScatHfUy, the ubolitioii will retard the 
progress' of cultivuiiuii witbiii tbe co- 
lony; fur it will render cultivation mere 
bazuidutis, and trade iiioie iirofituble." 
“ Till. CoLoMSTs, at least tbe Nuva 
Sculiaiis, always averse to rultivuiion, 
iuU'h eu^er!,f at eveiy pretence of hazard 
to excuse their neglect of it. Many yeuis* 
experience Iiuh sbowii us bow easily our 
Griitmetlas buve been driven away by 
every alarm ; and without a coiiKtant sup- 
ply of labourers, cultivation cannot suc- 
ceed. It follows, I think, that the uho- 
Htionwill be of little benefit to Africa, 
unless some plan fur its improvement and 
civilization be vigorously acted upon."* 
The truths here brought forward 
are undeniable, and fortunate it would 
have been for Africa had die counsel 
here given been attended to. Instead 
of this being the case, however, Mr 
Macaulay, to whom the letter was ad- 
dnsseil, from philanthropic feelings no 
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dbubt, but frtmi erroneotn vbwi, not 
only suppressed the letter till the year 
1818, when it was dragged to ligbt 
during a contention betwixt him and 
Judge Thorpe, but he actually replied 
to Governor Ludlain, besecdiing and 
cautioning him not to write any more 
letters of this description. The docu- 
ment is a very remarkable one iii the 
annuls of Sierra Leone correspondence, 
and from the copy, as published by 
himself, I select the following more 
im^iortaiit parts thereof 

“ IVly Dear Siii,— A word in private 
respecting the African Institution. I 
cannot help regarding it as an impoutant 
EN'OiKK. We have many zealous friends 
in it, liigh in rank and wi/fucncc, who, 1 
am persuaded, are anxious to do what 
can be done both for the Colony and 
for Africa. Mr Perceval and Mr Can- 
ning are with us decidedly. Lord Castle- 
rcogh, with whom our business more 
immediately lies, is good humoured and 
coinj)lying , but his secretary, Mr Cooke, 
is, 1 fear, hostile to tbe whole thing, and 
may be disposed to seize any circumstance 
wbicb ivill put it in bis power to do us 
inisebief. You will see how very import- 
ant it is to be aware of this in your com- 
inunicutions with government. Indeed, 
ill all the oUnisUdc letters you write, 
whether to Lord CaKtlereaghi the Alrican 
Institution, or myself, it will be right to 
consider the efifect of what you say on 
Iskewarm friends, and in the hands of 
secret enemies, for sucli will unavoidably 
mix with us. Your own mind will sug- 
gest to you the guards, limitations, and 
exceptions with which wliiit 1 now say 
should be received. 1 have no doubt 
that Government will be disposed to adopt 
any plan w’hich we may propose to them, 
with respect to Africa, provided wE will 
but SAVE them the trouble ot think- 
ing. This you will see to be uighi.y 

IMFOBTANT ! ! "f 

To save a whole od ministration ** the 
trouble of thinking” was a bold at- 
tempt, and to succeed in tbe object 
was what few, very few could have 
anticipateiL After this expose, who 
will say that deception has not been 
practised in all things concerning 
Africa ? It was impossible that sucoess' 
could attend the formation of any 
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• See Macaulay's Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, App. pp* 48— 57, Port 
Thoniton, Sierra Ijeone, April 14, 1607. 

t J.«ecter, Macaulay to Ludlam, " London, November 4, 1807."— Enmbseo 

Seikli. 
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actdcment mltMl hy inatruetioiii like 
these* It is full time ihol this 
/lerium f e imperio was annihflated. It 
is uncenstitutioiial^ it is ^ngepous^ ft 
is dngracefuC and cannot be tolerated 
in any right-ordered community. 

I aro^ howeverj unwilling to be1ie¥e 
that those who had or who assumed 
the direction of African affiiirsin Great 
Britain, wilfhll j deceived this country ; 
but from ipioranoe or obstinacy they 
certainly did so. They continued the 
deception in face of the moat pointed 
infonnation to the contrary, and when, 
without the aid of sudi testimony, 
iheir total want of succesa and their 
known failure in every agricultural 
adieme and pursuit, ana in every at- 
tempt to spread knowlec^e beyond, 
within, the narrow limits oSf the 
colony, should have taught them that 
they were either wrong or that they 
were deceived. But they could not 
wng their minds to acknowledge their 
error. The deception continue— the 
delusion increase— day after day, 
month following month, and year suc- 
ceeding year, wie mischief proceeded, 
the mama raged— falsehoou was pro- 
pagated — ^tnim concealed. Sierra Le- 
one was described as a paradise, where 
wickedness and ignorance were un- 
known,* the slave trade was nearly 
annihilated, and Africa was already ci- 
vilized, when lo ! the veil is tom as- 
under, and it is found, that the slave 
trade, instead of being diminished is 
uvAUBurLED— Africa stands the same 
aa it stood forty years ago, and Sierra 
Leone with the blacka congregated 
there, and maintained at a vast ex- 
pense by this country, produces 
nothing nom ita soil— in fact, it has 
no aoir fit to produce any valuable 
|iroduoe,t while pestilence so irresisu 
ible and destructive dwells in the 
place, that no skill can baffle it, no 
medicine can cure it, and no human 
oonstitutioD can withstand it ! The 
civiliiation of the settlement is found 
to be a ^aiitom, its improvements so 


many dreams, its industry an idle 
tale, and only the extravagance of its 
cx|ieiiditure true. From authority 
which cannot be controverted, from 
information which cannot be contra- 
dicteil, while truth is adhered to, the 
facts here stated have been placed be- 
fore you and before the public. 

It would be endless, and would 
occupy too much of your valuable 
time, to advert to the numerous in- 
atances in which the Reporter of the 
African Institution has deceived,^ or 
has been deceived. The following 
(see the 18th Report, App. page 
903) extracted from a narrative pub- 
lished by an honest unsuspecting 
Quaker, who had visited Sierra liO- 
one in 1831, is adduced in proof: 
** George Caulker, a native man 
of rank, is translating into another 
dialect of the BuUumy some parts of 
the Scriptures.** George, however, it 
would appear, did not long continue 
at this laudable employment, for in 
the SOth Report, page 86, we find it 
stated, that ^Hhe inhabitants of the 
Peninsula (extent twenty-six miles 
by twenty!^ were seizeu and sold 
by the Caulkers ;** and by the treaty 
concluded between General Turner 
and the petty chiefs whom he had at- 
tacked and vanquished, (concluded 
September 35th, and ratified October 
5th 1835,) we find that this same 

George S, Cavfker, a native man of 
rank," was ** Chief of IVuwo and Plan- 
tation Islands," and one of the most 
notorious slave-dealers and catchers 
on that part of the coast ! His name 
stands amongst the names of the other 
chiefs afflxed to the treaty, he being 
the only one of the number who could 
write ! ! 

That the elements of commercial 
and^ agricultural labour abound in 
Africa, is unquestionable. The Afri- 
can Institution, in their 9d Report, 
enumerate these as follows ; — ‘‘ Cot- 
ton, with the mode of rabing which 
tree the natives of the western coast 


* ** From the testimony of numeroitt and impartial witnesses, it appears that the 
poor uninstnicted natives, who were rescued from the bolds of slave sbiiis, and 
planted in that ijlvd or light, truth, and uberty, are promiitfy and amj»fy 
rewarding the benevolent laliours of their instructors ; and in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of a British Constitution both in Church and Siatk, transplanted for the 
,/Srii time into the soil and climate of Africa, are, from the root of Christum priii- 
ciple, bringing forth the blessed fruits of honest industiy, and of social and domestic 
comlort.**— -1Gt5 Report Aftioan InUUution^ ju 4R 

t A Rox of this soil has, I am informed, been brought to tlic Colonial Oflicc. 
lou m.iv ilicicfurc ascertain the fact- 
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of AfHca arc almost mmversaH^ ae- 
0 fiaiwted** Indigo^ which growiwiM 
in almost every part of the African 
coast ; coifec, ricc, sugar-cane^ palm- 
oil, bers-wax, ivory, dye-woods of va- 
rious kinds, timber of valuable de- 
scriptions, potash, gum-Sen^al, Ma- 
laguetta pepper, Cayenne ditto— gin- 
ger, castor oil, musk, arrow-root, tapi- 
oca, tobacco, nutmeg, cinnamon, In- 
dian corn, hides, &c &c., and fraits 
innumerable. Cochineal and silk might 
also be reared the re ; and gtjid du^t 
is abundant in various parts." 
these things are unquestionably to Ik* 
found in various quarters of tropical 
Africa ; and according to the 1st Re- 
port of the Institution, pnges 30 and 
.51, ** as the settlement of Sierra 
J.eonc has shown that not only provi- 
sions, but the various articles of ex- 
port which we now bring from tlie 
West Indies, may he rearerl on die 
African coast and as it has </e- 
nwnstrahd that negroes in a state of 
freedom may be induced to labour in 
the field — so it was to have ex- 
pected that all those produciions, so 
much coveted by the natives of the 
temnerate /.ones, would have bcin 
produced ahuinlantly. 

With such an uii hounded field and 
fuirscope before us, however, still no- 
thing has been done. It is a lament- 
able fact, that our trade with the Afri- 
can coast, excluMve of the traflic for 
fdaves, so far back as the year 1790, 
was greater than what it is at present. 
The African Institution Report for 
at page HI, states the import of 
gold dust from Sierra Leone in 1H2.5 
at L.‘i20,0on; and a writer in the 
Sierra Leone Gazette of June 17th 
states, the gold dust exported 
from the coast of Africa to Britain at 
fitim L.80 to L.100,000. The ave- 
rage imports from the whole western 
coast for four years, ending is 
L.124,337, (Ptfl. Papers 1825 and 
1826), which gives the total present 
value of the trade at L.221-,336. From 
the Report of the Committee of the 
Privy Council of 1789, on the African 
Slave Trade, we find that the imports 
from Africa were then in gold dust 
li.200,000, and in various articles, 
Budi as ivory, &c. &c. about L. 106,000 
more, together L.306,000, or above 
I^.R], 000 more than it is at the pre- 
sent day. Thua Africa has been im- 


proved 1 Thas our commerae with her 
Das been increattd t 
Why is this? ** Wawt or Capi- 
tal AN11 Lrisuna," says the Afriesn 
Institution Reporter in the SOth Re- 
port, page 80, ** keeps back the progress 
of agriculture, notwithstanding the 
favour ahown to it by General Tur- 
ner j and among the many other de- 
mands on the limited means of the 
Colony, SUFFICIENT MEANS have net 
hitherto existed of locating the vil- 
lages and opening plantations in the 
villages under experienced cultivators, 
capatde of devoting and auperintend- 
ing the growth of tropical exports." 

Want of capital !" This is impos- 
sible, when we remember that a 
** Taoficai. Fkee Lacolk Com- 
pany," with a capital of foub mil- 
lions, was formed nearly three years 
ngo, in order to carry on agriculture 
in this their favourite spot! Want 
of leisure !" \Vhat mockery ! Why, 
they have taken thirty-five years to 
repoi^e and to think upon it, which is 
surely leisure" sufficient ! 

It is impossible that cspital can be 
wanting in a place so patronised,— in 
a place where cotton grows abundant, 
and which, according lo tbe ith Re- 
port, p.25, when brought to England, 
** ntdd at a vtry fair price,*^ and for 
which article tiiere has always been a 
most extensive demand. Capital could 
not be wanting to carry on cultivation 
in a settlement where indigo, a most 
valuable article of commerce, is ao 
abundant, that it grows wild even in 
the streets of Freetown ; and which, 
when once ))lniited, can scarcely ever 
be rooted out. Capital could not be 
wanting to employ in a settlement, 
where, according to the 2d Report, p. 
12, ‘'severalvarieticsof COFFEE, oneof 
a kind not inferior, it is supposed, to 
the Mocha, are found growing wild 
in the mountains of Sierra lieone," — 
so superior to other coffee, in fact, 
that (see 7th Ri port, p. 25) in the 
British market it brought a very 
high price — lols. per ewL or 50 b. 
higher than the best Jamaica!" Ygt, 
notwithstanding this, the writer in 
the Sierra Leone Gazette already 
alluded to, candidly admits, that 
the only cofiee ever exported from 
** Sierra Leone, and its immediate 
neighbourhood," about two yean ago, 
to Liverpool, was so bad, that it was 
li 
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aiiiit Kack to tho lettleneot hj the poKt. At other timce, a chief, or 
same ship whii^broup^ it hcnoe.!!* jbead man, will direct aa many de- 
It is quite impoaabfe, we Meat, pendents and noMSfliTic blavks aa he 
that capital can he wanting in an £ng^ may have, to fell timber. Of the tim- 
lifih settlement, posseaatng advantages, her felled in this manner, a fiait is re- 
aiid ofieiing such profits as these. The served for the dejK'iidenls and slaves, 
real want in Sima I^eonc is industry, and sold for their benefit ; the most 
and judsement to direct it. ThetmUi considerable part, of course, is reser- 
is, the black pofiulation wilt not work, vtd ior the chief.'* 

This is the chief cause of the want The iact, then, stands undeniable, 
hf capital, and the application thereof, that the Sierra Leone timber is cut 
in Sierra Leone. where a state of slavery is general. 

The timber trade, so much boasted and by slaves ; and the following ex- 
of by certain (arsons, is, in reality, tract, taken from A’/r OMitrs 

not the trade of Sierra Leone, nor the second Annual Report, will shew that 
production of that settltment. It is this trade, as it is now' catried on, 
^1 cut without its limits, and not one occasions an cnornious desiruciiuii 
individual in that place has any can- amongst oiir gallant seinncn. ** Of 
cern in the laborious parts thereof, in the enws of the tiinhu -ships visiting 
any manner wliatcvcr. The estab- liance Ibland, many died ; ior these 
lishments which carry it on,*' says the people were utmuJt d hy that n livf their 
Report of the Slave rommissioners to Lordships so proptTly and so iihcraliy 
Mr (.'aiming, May 1.5th, 18;^4, are aifi>rdhisMujest)''sshipK,byt]iein- 
** lietween twenty and thirty miles valuable services of our Kroonieii, and 
from Freetown. Thtse employ a con- n n\ iiiosk hi maxe 

sidcruble number ot black imrsons — iaws which weic lorinerly in force, 
natives of the River and Kroomen, when exiKised to the same climate, in 
Africans, whose country is situated on carrying on the slave trade, by winch 
the western coast, about the fifth de^ the nntsUT was coiTi])cI)ed to hire a 
gree of latitude, in the dificrent la- certain number of Krooiueu, or native 
hours attendant on the trade— such os Africans to relieve his crew, alike 
squaring the timber, and putting it from the effects of the sun, as from 
into a shape proper to be s1np|RHl, the ]>ouring rums. The sciilor ilil'thc 
rafting the timber to the timber-ships, nierchant-sliips, is now friHjuently 
and working in boats and canoes. On comptUfd to Wi^rk at all Ai/t/r/r, on ail 
board of tlie timber-ships, employ- days, and in all weathers ; and lastly, 
nient is also found for many natives unfurnished as the King's seaman is 
and Kroomen ; but Kroumcn arc with a blanket- dress, fM'rspiration is 
mostly employed to €ifs/.tt the sailors sudde nly checked by u tornado, or the 
in the labour of taking in the timber, periodical rains: fever ib thus gene* 
The naitvfs generally unite in parties rated, and deutli ensues. Merchant 
to fell the timber, to prepare it, and seamen have appealed tome, not only 
to raft it down for sale to the differ- at tSitrra but to keward, for 

ent establishments. Sometimes a do- redros to well-founded complaints of 
zen natives will unite for these pur- hard usage and ovlkwoiiK. ] could 


* The following ]i.st of exports by tlie Duchess of Richmond from Greenock, 
February 9th, will show that Coitee is exported from this couritr)’ to the place, 
and also show us the nature of the exports to it from this country : — 

Feb. 9. Duchess of Aichmoud, M^lTlashan, to Sierra licoiic, with 14 casks cim. 
44 barrels strong ale (bottled), 11 casks 4» twt. rod fish, G hhds. 741 1 lbs. tobacco, 10 
bags 114G lbs. coffee, 2 pipes 4 puncheons IG hhds. 043 gallons rum, 230 gallons 
brandy, 158 gallons geneva, fMI gallons French red wine, 30 casks 48. 2. 18. crushed 
lump, and 24. 1. 25. bastard refined sugar, 84 packages 4480 lbs. gunpowder, 1 1 crates 
1 case 70 chests 140 casks 1 bale 204 hampers 31 boxes 3 trunks 10 firkins, 5. 1. 2- 
flint glass, 124 horitls strong ale (bottled) 180 cwt. potatoes, 1314 }arda printed cot- 
tons, 277 lbs. paper, G733 lbs. soap, 120 cwt. salt, 7 g^ilk. pickles, 400 gross tobacco 
pipes, 400 lbs. slops, 200 lbs. tinware, 2610 pieces earthenware, 150 empty jars, 12 
cwt bacon and 9 cwt mntton hams, 4 cwt cheese, 6 cwt butter, 40 lbs. mustard, 
200 lbs. haberdashery, 30 lbs. csorka, 3 dosrn hats, 15 brls. red and 50 firkins white 
herrings, 10 barrels pork. 7 horses, 3 boats- loose oO tons coals.’* 
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only refer the cases of these men to 
tlm consideration of the magistracy of 
Sierra Leone, mhere it seemed to me, 
that private ronnexions or interest with 
the trade had no small inHuence in 
the JUDGK31KNT GIVEN ’*! Such are 
the roagistcriil decisions given in this 
land of light, and truth, and lU 
berty”!! 

It has been shown, that in an agri- 
niltural, in a commercial, in a gco^a- 
)»hical, and in a political point of view. 
Sierra Leone is the most injudicious 
spot Uiat could have been pitched up- 
on in the Western Coast of Africa, 
from which to spread industry and ci- 
vilization throughout that vast conti- 
nent. It is completely shut up from 
any communication with the more 
powerful civilized states and cultiva- 
ted countries in the interior. Sr 
Mahy'n, on the Gambia, is a more 
commanding station in every point of 
view. Still It is vastly inferior to any 
point in, or near, tlie liight of Benin 
and BifiiVu, and, in point of insalubri- 
ty, it is inferior only to Sierra Leone. 
** The Island of St Mary s,” says Sir 
George Collier, ‘'upon which Bathurst, 
the capital, is rising, is a luirmt sandtf 
sp(d, in many places scarcely above the 
leve^f tlie sea ; mdix^d, a large pro- 
porlBl evidently thrown u{) by 

the force of the surf on the sea shore, 
ond appears coinposed of largt^ beds of 
shells, principally the African cockle. 
The Island of StI\Iary's is divided Iroiii 
the mainland by one or two swuinpy 
creeks, which overflow during the sea- 
ron of heav^ rains. Of the healthiness 
of St Mary s, T am not dismised to say 
any tiling.^' Such are tne spots in 
Africa in which wv liuve unforiiiiiate- 
ly pitched our tents ! Instead of fly- 
ingTroin di ns of disease, we seem to 
seek tluni out us our proper places of 
abode. 

For the Reporter of the African In- 
stitution to speak about the bealthin< ss 
of Sierra Leone, is really an insult to 
human understanding. I'lie fearful 
mortality of the last few years is most 
hideous, most distressing, and most 
appallitig. According to a return late- 
ly published by order of the House of 
Coirimons, (Pai’. Pap. No. 7, present 
session,) 1007 Europeans had been 
Pi nt out between December 24, 1823, 
and December 24, 1825. To the end 
of 1825, the deaths amongst them 
amounted to f>22, while the last year 
was still more fatal. Sir George Col- 


Ikr, who wMwa to tf y thing 

that is favourable of the place, is com- 
pelled to speak thus of it (Second Re« 
port) I* The climate of Sierra Leone 
isalways badf^end to confess, that *'of 
the non-commissioned officers arriv- 
ing from the West Indies, few escaped 
death." ‘^A swamp," says he, of con- 
siderable extent, lies to the west of 
Freetown (the capital), and produces 
exhalations in the sickly season, most 
destructive of health and life; — it may 
be considered too much to spe^ak of 
Sierra Leone as ever absolutely health- 
ful. After a heavy fall of rain, and 
the sun striking on the ground with 
his vertical power, the vapours from 
the vegetable matter overrunning the 
strec^ts is so perceptible, that in drawl- 
ing breath, I have felt I was inhaling 
a vapour which 1 could but compare 
to Gas from Goal." i ! 

To look for health in a spot like 
this is madness. From what cause it 

I iroceeds, I know not ; but the pati- 
ence genera U‘d in Sierra Leone is of 
the most deadly and irresistible kind. 
Indigo, when it becomes putrid, is 
known to he most pernicious to human 
life ; and this plant grows wild and in 
abundance in the streets — if streets 
they may be called — of Freetown. The 
{Kiison of some vegetables, and of some 
snakts, kills by dissolving the blood 
of the unhappy victims. It would ap- 
pear that the pestilence generated in 
Sierra Leone is a poison of this de- 
scription, for BO it acts, and ao it acted 
in that fatal fever, which, brought from 
its fatal shores to (trenada in the year 
J102. by the ship Itaukep, desolated 
all the AV'est Indies, and the United 
States, under the name of the yellow 
fever. The blood dissolved, and death 
rapidly ensued ; and so inveterate was 
the disorder, that after losing her 
crew — three or four times replacc^l— 
the vetsti W’as burnt in the river 
Thames. A similar fate bad nearly 
befallen his Majesty’s ship Bann only 
a few ye&T'i ago, from a similar cause. 
Once fixed in a place, this fieatilence 
cannot bo eradicated — no medicine can 
cure it, and no constitution can with- 
stand it. 

I have been induced to notice thia 
pin of my subject in a very particular 
manner, from a dark attempt wdiiclt 
was lately made by au individual, Mr 
lil. Foster, I^ndon, connected, it is 
presumed, by the ties of blood and 
interest” with the spot, to dceiive and 
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to oiialead (but whether ftom igncN 
rooce or ilengn, 1 know Bot^) a very 
active and intdligent membiw of Par* 
liament (Mr Humk) in every thing 
connected with the place* am who* 
with and on the authority of hia Sierra 
Loone conresimdent ** C*'* a ** rum- 
proof* feeder in the Colony, haa ven- 
ture to state, that the numeroua deaths 
which have lately taken place amongst 
our brave troops were occasioned by 
their dissipated conduct* and more es- 
pecially by naiNKiNG rum/' 

A more scandalous libel on the me- 
mory of brave men* a*ho have fallen 
victims to an irrational philanthropy* 
was never penned, and toe libel comes 
with aggravated insult from the ])en 
of that anonymous correspondent, who* 
there is reason to believe, supplies the 
troops with that rum, which, it is as- 
aertm* kills them so fast. The officers, 
it is well known, were all younc men of 
character and consequence, who w ere 
deceived by the gay descriptions of the 
settlement inserten in the various phi- 
lanthropic periodicals which are chain- 
ed to Us cause ; but every syllable of 
which, fatal experience, as some of the 
survivors have told me, taught them 
was false.— ’These officers volun- 

tered from regiments of the line. Some 
of the privates were indeed rccriiiud 
^m convict depots, or were indivi- 
duals who had been guilty of ve- 
nial oifenci‘8 in different regiments, 
and whose punishment was commuted 
to a service in Sierra Leone: still 
Ixith descriptions of characters were too 
good for the place. But by far the 
peater number of privates were vo- 
luntet'rs from regiments of the line, 
such as the 8cb or King’s regiment. 
The Queen’s regiment, tLo 7th or 
Royal Fusileers, &c. See., all men of 
excellent characters, and who had 
fought the battles of thi-ir country, 
bled anil conquered at Salamanca, Vii- 
toria, anil Waterloo ; and who, find- 
ing themselvi s thrown am hist a mise- 
rable population of savages, who looked 
down, and are taught to look down, 
upon oil white men with contempt and 
disdain, died of broken hearts under the 
firstattackofthe pestilence of theplace.* 
Often, says an informant* has the tear 


stood in my e^cs when 1 perceived the 
tear standii^ in tlie eyes of those fiii* 
tish soldiers, ’ while, sinking under dis- 
ease, they looked around and remem- 
bered what they had been and whst 
they had become. 

As disease cut off the parents— father 
and mother alike, and at the same time, 
the situation of the orphan white chil- 
flrcn beceme horrible in the extreme. 
The number of these was very consi- 
derable, because, when the Royal Af- 
rican Corps went out, they were permit- 
ted to take the same proportion of fe* 
males with them that is allnived for re- 
giments going to India, which is double 
what is permitted on any other bcrvice. 
When deprived of their tnotlicrs, the 
soldiers in the barracks, on many oci*a- 
sions, actefl as dry nurses, and repeated 
instances occurred, where these poor or- 
phans were during the night laid down 
at the doors of the officers’ quarters, 
who, to their honour, did everything 
that was possible to relieve them, and, 
on many occasions, more than they 
could well afford. By subscriptions 
collected amongst them, black nurses 
Were hired at very high wages ; but if 
these were not paid to the hour, the 
children were found exposed lieforc the 
officers* quarters ; and in const^meiice 
of the indifference ami carelesfl|Ps of 
these black females, by far the greater 
number of the orphans died. One ser- 
geant had a wife and two fine chil- 
dren, both girls, llecatched tlie fever. 
In a few hours after lie was taken to 
the hospital he died. His wife ouickly 
followed him to the grave. The two 
young children were left totally desti- 
tute. They were given out to blocks 
to nurse, generously supported by the 
officers, but, according to my informa- 
tion, in a short time they both died, 
the black fi moles only regarding them 
as a source of making money ; yet, for 
the sad fate of those wretched whites 
not a sigh is hoard nor a tear shed in 
Britain. Their fate is never heard of. ' 
Their miseries are passed over as un- 
deserving of notice. The human being 
must be black, to rouse the sympathies 
of Sierra Leone, and of those who dote 
on the place. 

One cause of this great sickness and 


* *n>c black population of Sierra Leone believe and state that the Devil ir 
WHITE, exactly of the size of a full* bodied white soldier of the Royal African Corps ; 

and at tlicir uiitci meetings, they brag how they can crush and trample the Devil 
under their feet 1 
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mortality amongst our trootn, was the 
wretdiea stateof the barraclka, if these 
deaerve the name, constructed for their 
acoomroodation. llie money which 
had beeu set aside for building them, 
had, like other sums of public money, 
been squandered or misapplied to other 
purposes, the consequences of which 
were, that the building for the ac- 
commodation of the troops was in 
such a dilapidated state, that during 
the wet season their abotle was ankle- 
deep in mud ! When the reinforce- 
ments with General Turner arrived, 
it was impossible to And accommoda- 
tion for them, and 150 men were, in 
consequence, dt^patch'ed to tlic (Gam- 
bia. New barracks were hastily erect- 
ed, the materials for which had been 
sent out from this country, but even 
these were by no means ahtnles fit for 
such a climate. In a room perhaps about 
twenty-four feet by twenty, two offi- 
cers w^ulcl be found pieging tog€*>> 
tiler, their botls regularly ilrenclied 
(luring the night by the torrents of 
rain ; and as tiiey could not manago 
without a fire, their grate was a 
wheelbarrow made of iron, placed in 
a room without any visible aperture 
for the smoke to escape. In a lower 
room, next the one set apart as a can- 
teen-Mom, iwcnfi/^tuo irhtfc naUtn-x 
were quarured. In the short space of 
six weeks, not one of them remained 
alive ! Such feavtul scviio-'of movUlity 
were caiefuliy concealed from theeyis 
of the people of this country, who 
continued to be uniused, and delight- 
ed, and gulled, with feeling narrati\cs 
about the conversion and the faitli of 
sisters Julia, and Lucinda, and Char- 
lotte and Josephine, who were siifK- 
(*ieiitly knowing to counterfeit a devo- 
tion which they never felt, and to pro- 
fess 8 belief in terms which it was be- 
yond their limited conceptions to com- 
prehend, trudmng about idle, as sister 
Julia did, with a child slung on her 
back, the father of which she honest- 
ly acknowledged she never professed 
to know ! 

Deluded and deceived, as 1 have al- 
ready stated, by false and fabulous 
narratives, several respectable officers 
took out with them their amiable 
wives, white ladies of feeling and edu- 
cation. How fearful was their disap- 
pointment, .when they found them- 
selves thrown into the midst of a ^«- 
cel of stinking African savages, with- 
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out almost a single rational idel^ but 
who, nevertheless', looked down upon 
tluwe British ladies with eontempt^ 
anil as beings of an inferior race I Bo* 
veral of them dfed miserable, and 
others, whose husbands could affintt 
it, if they survived a few days till 
an opportunity offered, were sent back 
by thi'in to England. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Mrs Waring came out with 
her husband, in the llomney, of fifty 
guns. In three days afterwards she 
w»as fortunately enabled to fly from 
the place. Her husband is since dead. 
Foor Mrs Morgan's fate was more la- 
mentable. Her husband and herself 
were cut off almoat at the same time, 
leaving a young infant friendless and 
unprotected. Of tlie misery into which 
these unfortunates were involved, 1 
caihlucc the following instances, sup- 
prcf:sing nanic.s, that 1 may not opin 
anew the wounds of weeping relatives. 
A young gentleman, about seventeen 
years of age, an ensign in the 2d West 
India regiment, h.id, in July 1825, been 
iiiiA^cd from parade for two days. On 
iiuiuiry, it was stated that he was un- 
well. One of his soldiers became 
guide to his quarters in Freetown, 
'inhere the poor boy waa found lying in 
a corner of a small room, on a thin 
iiiattrcfR ; no bed, his dressing-gown 
being his only covering, — destitute of 
cviTything. A careless black rvoman 
aitcnded on him as nurse, at the rate of 
7s. sterling per day, his own ^ay be- 
ing .Is. .‘Id. ! lie was in a delirium of 
fever, and not expected to survive 
anoihiT niglit. 1 1 is situation wasim- 
nu'diately made known to that good 
and excellent ni.in. Staff- .Surgeon Stu- 
art, who had him promptly removed, 
and taken care off. He recovered. 
One v.'cek's attendance of his black 
nurse would have swallowed up his 

whole wardrobe. Lieut. — lost 

his wife. They were both ill toge- 
ther. The unfeeling nurse who at- 
tended them insisted upon payment 
of her wages, at the rate of 78. per day, 
before the iioiiv or tiijj poor lady 
WAS roi.D ! ! Such is a feeble outline 
of the sufTerings of the sons and 
daughters of Britain, for and amidst 
African Free Labour ! 

To show the ravages of disease on 
that fatal and worthless coast, I ad- 
duce the names of officers who died 
there between October 1B24 and March 
1825. The army list will show wha- 
«T 
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ihflr 1 am coned or moonrect. * But rated Africanc in that princely aettl^ 
tlieie axe not all. The army liat for ment. But wherever they labour it 
December^ and the public printa, add is so. Those, indeed, who hove been 
the following names to the fatal scroU any length of time in the place, know 
of officers cot off, vis.: — Morgan, their too well to do any 

Gregg, Nett, Godwin, Wise, Cooke, work, but those who are newly caught 
Macdonncll, Perceval ; and bmides all and lately landed work under the rod. 
these, there died at Sierra Leone in What I state is capable of proof. Du- 
the course of a few months subsequent, ring the early part of 1820, I am 
to March last year, no fewer than informed, by one who witnessed the 
jfven medical gentlemen! viz. ‘Dr fact, that a white superintendent and 
Cartan, physician; Df Cahill, M.D. two men belonging to the African 
dep. assist, surg. ILA.C. ; Assist Surg. corps, with subordinate black drivers 
Regan, do. do. ; Hosp. Assist. John under these, nH arvird with whipSf 
Boag ; do. do. Mark Stewart ; Assist, such as arc used in the West Indies 
Slug. Creighton,— and another \ to punish slaves guilty of ofllences, 

look at this appalling list, and let stood over the liberated Africans em- 
the boldest champion of pestilence and ployed on the CTOvcrnment works, and 
death say vrhat advantage either this compelled the blacks to labour, by ap- 
nation or Africa reap from this hor- plying the whips to their backs, and 
rid waste of human life! Most of with much seven ty, whenever they 
these brave men thus pTematurcly began to idle ; nor would these blacks 
cut were the chief or the only labour without such coercion. The 
support of parents,— widows, helpless iiamts of the superintendent and the 
children, and helpless sisters. To ob- white drivers, 1 hold in my )>OBses- 
lain the means to support these, they sion ; nor is my information confined 
were tempted to accept promotion, to one instance. What was carried on 
and to proceed to this fatal coast. in Sierra Leone for many months, can 
It has been denied, in a tone the scarcely be a secret. The work which 
most arrogant and in terms the most these Negroes were set to perform, 
Mnfident, that the whip is used as an itas carrying upon their heads bricks, 
incentive to labour amongst the libe- iron pillars, timbers, iVc. for the new 


James Chisholm, Major, R. A. C. 




Alf^. 

Tune iii 
AlrUM. 

10 years. 

Thomas Burton, l^t. 





4 months. 

P. J. l)e Oaruellir, <'apr. 





7 do. 

Fatt Canriody, Ensign, 




\u 

0 do. 

Robert Suiilli, do. 




IH 

6 do. 

Charles Lizars, Lt. . - . 





8 do. 

■ Cniacke, Ensign, 




SfO 

5 do. 

Jonas Oxfey, l^t. 




441 

7 do. 

Colin Oxley, Volunteer, son. 




17 

5 do 

H. Wm. Graliam, Lt, 




.'it 

7 do. 

George Foss, Lt. 




19 

9 do. 

John .Stapleton, Lt. 




4fU 

7 do. 

Ptiilip Splaiii, Lt. 




24. 

8 do. 

William Ross, C^pr. 




27 

12 do. 

Duncan Robertson,U. 




20 

J3do. 

Charles Gordon, Ensign, , 




20 

4 do. 

Charles Turner, Major-General, 





131 do. 

— Turner, Lt. 




17 


Donald Turner, Volunteer, 




lA 


Thomas Inglia, Deputy Inspector, 




48 

7 do. 

Heniy Paterson, Hosp. Staff, 




84 

5 do. 

— Williafnaon, do. do. 




22 

6 do. 

J. W. Grant, h. p. Act. 11. Major, 




27 

5 do. 

Lt. W. O. Aitehiaon, R. Marines, 




28 

13 do. 

J. W. Wiiily, D. Com. Gen. 




2G 

4 do. . 

J. Munro Kennedy, Com. Clerk, 




10 

9 do. 

— Jabbott, ditto. 




2A 

3 do. 

— — Cartwriglit, Lt. K. A. C. 




25 

2da 

Oeorge Huntley, Ena. U. A. C. 




17 

4 do. 
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bamcki, from tbe ihoreup to the top 
of o hill« a distance of about one mile 
and a naif ; tbe latter part of which 
distance^ beyond Fort ThomUm, riaea 
probably with an elevation of 55 de- 
This labour waa performed 
morning to night each day, the 
drivers constantljr following them, 
each in hia respective station. 

Besides the application of the whip 
as an incentive to labour, flagellation, 
without any law to limit the applica- 
tion, is the common punishment for 
Negma offending in the place. They 
are tied to a cart's tail, and whipped 
through Freetown, or bound to a stake 
at a particular spot, and generally with 
an enormous cat-o*-nine- tails. Besides 
this, the liberated Africans who have 
neglected their duty, or committed 
petty thefts, are formed into gangs, 
chained two and two together by the 
neck, and in that situation compelled 
to labour under the whip, the persons 
following them being difrnijied with 
the name of CoNSTAfii.hK,** that 
they may be separated and distin- 
guished from West India sinners! 
Nor is this all. A large new church 
was some time ago built in Freetown. 
It stands unfluished, with only the 
^f and the bare walls, lii this state 
it has nevertheless cost this deluded 
country above L.50,()oa I I'his build- 
ing, this church, is converted into a 
common market •place, wherein the 
blacks of all classes assemble to hold 
their markets and to sell their }irovi- 
sions and their wares ; and within the 
walls of this s])aciou8 building, Ne- 
groes guilty of minor offences are 
daily tied up and publicly flogged, 
while its walls resound with their cries! 
The hour when those punishments 
are inflicted, is generally before ten 
A. M. Independent of this horrid pro- 
fanation of a building intended as a 
Xj^Mrm TO Gon, I must remark, that 
it is a building rather too expensive to 
tuni into a whipping area and public 
market-placel 

Would I could have stopped at this 
mint ; but more remains to be told, 
while those in this country the most 
deeply connected by the ties of blood 


and interest" with die ainkH piece, 
were loudlv and daily railing agahiat 
foreign nations, for purchasing Negroes 
and carrying away these firm their 
native country, and falsely accusing 
the free population of our West Indk 
colonies, of violating the laws of their 
country by carrying on a slave trade, 
— while these champions of the Sierra 
Jjcone ** interest" were busily enga« 
god in such work, it is a fact, that a 
real slave trade was carried on in Sierra 
I^eone, and its dependencies, by the 
purchasing from the native chiefs in 
the interior, young and beautiful Afri- 
can black girls, by great men in these 
settlements, to make concubines* 
slaves to their lust. In numerous in- 
stiincos this has been the case. It is 
nothing thought of. The price is 
about thirty dollars each, paid for in 
rum, gun]X)wder, beads, baft, &c. 
taken very likely from the retail shop 
of the calumniator of our brave troops, 
the anonymous correspondent ■'€.,** 
who writes in the Gazette of the 
place. The liberated African girls are 
generally so very ugly, that tbe great 
think them below their regard, and 
consequently Africa, to a distance, is 
ransacked by slave merchants, for 
girls of the description above alluded 
to, to gratify the pleasures of some of 
Africa's mighty lords. Start not, sir 
— such is tile fact. In the place esta- 
blished to put down the slave trade, 
ill that alone, of all the British do- 
minions, has a hona JUe slave trade 
been carrit d on, since that traffic was 
declared illegal by tbe laws of our coun- 
try ! 1 am well aware that the Puri- 

tans of the place will deny the facta, 
or call such purchases ** ransoming 
natives," in order to civilize them ; 
but names cannot alter facts, nor de- 
nial obliterate truth ; and as to the 
system of prostitution which the few 
goodly captured African girls are sub- 
jected to, both within and without 
that horrible place, it is too odious 
and disgusting ever to be named. . 

That you are to meet with audh de- 
tails in official dcsitatches to Govern- 
ment, and in despatches and returns 
laid before Parliament, is not to be 



* The fact that a Missionary flogged a Negro boy to death ; that tlie Reverend Mr 
Johnson flogged most severely a Ane lK>y, a son of the King of Sego, placed under 
his care, aiiu that a person in authority Hogged another Negro boy so severely that 
he died—rfiicts notorious in Sierra Leone— prove most, incontestably that the whip 
is a legal instrument of punishment in Sierra Leone ; for we cannot for n moment 

suppose that individuals moving in the rank of the gentlemen juat meniioned, could 
act illegally. 
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looked for. Tho acton in inch icma 
cannot be eacpected to be the fint to 
make tiiem ^UiCi Where Britiah 
laws and moral principles are so vio- 
latedj we cannot surely be surprised 
that conceahnent and deception are 
added to. the black roll. Wliat will 

ingi like thes^to conduct li£e this } 
Interest chufly leads men to this 
fatal spot, and immediate personal in* 
terest and gain ; but the general inte- 
rest of the place, or of this country, 
u not the object always and only kept 
in view. Unbending uprightness soon 
becomes disgusted with the 6|K)t, and 
leaves it as soon as it possibly can. 
Governor Ludlam, in his letter already 
quoted, by warning us against what 
ought not to be, tells us, in very forci- 
ble language, the system which had 
prevailed in the place previous to 1807 : 
'' If unprincipled iiien,*' says he, be 
sent out to make a fortune, partly by 
o/j/wvssijiff the people, partly by fi ke- 
riNG the public ; if we be allowed to 
remain so weak, and the influence of 
the government so low, as occasion- 
ally to revive the hopes of our fo- 
reign and domestic eiumies, it is evi- 
dent that the money and lives that 
have been, and ma^ hervafttr he, antnt 
upon the colony, will be wasted in 
vain." — General Turner, nearly t%vtn- 
ty years afterwards, shows us that a 
similar pernicious system was Ktill at 
work, and still ruled in Sierra Leone. 
In one of the last despatclus which he 
wrote, (.Ian. M3, 1626,) ho proceeds 
thus : ** I must also submit to your 
Lordship's consideration, the very ?/}- 
adequate pn^vinihn which is made for 
CONTROLLING the cxpciiscs of tliis 
eaUblishinent (liberated Africans) ; I 
am obliged to approve, sign, and be- 
come responsible for all the cxiiendi- 
turc arid accounts of these people^ 
and it is quite impossible that 1 can 
examine into these matters, which are 
80 very voluminous. Your J^orclship 
w'ill perceive from the anm xed account, 
that even with the little time which I 
have been abler to devote to it, I have 
been able to accomplish a saving of 
oNK-iiALF upon the average of five 
years, or upwards of L.70U0 o-ycar, 
iipon the money alone uamed Acre, 
without reference to the stores from 
England, although the numbers in the 
colony must be greater than in any 
IbriDcr year, as 2100 new Nsguof.8 
were landed from the slave 8hix>5 du- 
ring the year, a number far exceed- 


ing any of the ve« quo^ Your 
Lordship will olao perceive, that I 
have reduced the number receiving 
rations okr^alf. I feel greatly 
anxious about the resj^sibiiity of my 
being considered jmblic accountant to 
this dt'purtment r 

All comment on these words would 
be BU])eTfluous. He who runs may 
read, and ham from them what passes 
in Sierra Leone ; and why such a sink 
of extravagance, and a system of im- 
becility and folly, are supported and d^ 
fended by individuals in^ Great Bri- 
tain, is not difficult to discover. In 
the late contest with the Ashantecs, 
beef received for the supply of the 
troops was charged, as 1 have been 
informed, as liigh as 16's. and 178. 
per lb. ! Owing to the want of judg- 
ment and foresight, the vessels carry- 
ing the bullocks would be detained by 
vrinds and currents for months, when 
probably not thrte out of forty sur- 
vived, and the troops were required 
to pay tile selling- price of the forty 
for the tim e kilt^ for their use 1 
The undeviating object and aim of 
tlic leader of the African Institution 
was, as we learn from their Second 
Ifeport, p. 28, to consolidate the 
whole of our African settlements un- 
der one government, and to constitute 
a Presidency,” which was to he flxed 
in Sitmi Leone. The fatal advice was 
followed, and the consequences of 
which instantly were, that wc were 
involved in a bloody War with one of 
the most powerful ami barbarous tribes 
ill Wthtern Africa— the result of which 
has hitherto tended to disgrace, not 
to honour this country, and to endan- 
ger all our power in Africa. Associa- 
ted with savages, wc have been com- 
pelled to wi truss, and to support, 
scenes of cruelty and horror uni quai- 
led in the history of the human race. 
In oi.’ii late battle with the Ashantees, 
in which we claim the victory—” No 
priKoners," says an eye-witness, ” were 
taken, but as they tell they were pvt 
to death. Happy those whose sufitr- 
ing.s were short. In vain the gentle- 
men implored them to bold their 
hand, or at least to kill them outright. 

SoMX WLKE KlFPL'l) UP AND ACROSS 
Tift RELLV, AND PLUNGING TflElR 
HANDS IN, TJIRV TORE THE HEART 

FuoM ITS SEAT, poufing the blood 00 
the ground as a uration to the 

OOOJJ FORTUNP. OF'JHR EnGLISH ! ! 

Others, when they saw Uieir own friends 
wiitcriiig in their blood, would give 
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them a Vlow oil the breaat or heed to 
terminate their misery I*' Wearied 
with butchery, our black allies reser- 
vcd some thousands of the Afhantee 
captives, whom they sold as riaves to 
the foreigii slave ships. The Sierra 
Leone Gazette of the 5t5tb of Novem- 
ber admits these damning facts. Our 
allies, says that black orticle, ** mere- 
ly chased the enemy clear od' the field 
of battle, and then returned to the 
plunder — Mtianeii — and consigning to 
slavery those wretched victims; — 
does not appear that w£ had sufficient 
control to prevent even the selling 
into slavery those of their prisoners 
left, after satiating themselves with 
die «.BUTCUEUY which succeeded the 
action !*' 

If such a system as this succeeds in 
civilizing Africa, then I am sadly mis- 
taken. Yet such as we have contem- 
plated it, is the system which has hi- 
therto been pursued in our African 
establishments, in order to accomplish 
that d( sirahlc end ; and which system 
is alike injurious and degrading to our 
knowledge, to our character, and to 
our power as a nation.* Instiad of at- 
teiiipiiiig to raise the hrutal and the 
ignorant savage to the rank of civilized 
man, the primary and stri nnuus ef- 
forts pursued in Sierra iicono, and by 
the system which has so long disgra- 
ced and degraded it, are to reduce ci- 
vilized man to the rank of the savage, 
by teaching the latter that he is equal 
to the former in every respect. The 
wild ferocious African, but yesterday 
engaged in rating human ilesli, and 
who openly avows his desire in a Sierra 
Leone court of justice to eat the white 
jurors appointed to try him for eating 
his com]>anioii !— -the man who wor- 
ships the *‘Ftihh“ and he who adores 
a Snake/^ are, the moment that they 
are caught and put ashore in Sierra 
].eone_, taught to believe that they are 
equal in rank, riglits, privileges, and 
power, even to ikii superior race of 
men who are sent from Great Urituin 
to rule over them: and above ail, 
these savages are taught that they will 
be fed, and clothed, and housed, whe- 
ther they labour or not. In conse- 
t|uencc of this insane system, the little 
eivilization which arises in the place 
retrograiles, and riireutens to be whol- 
ly extinguished by savage feelings and 
savage life. 

How can it be otherwise ^ In the 
place, there is no white female society 
*-^110 possibility of men marrying and 


becoming the fathers of white fiSBi- 
lies, and thereby feding the endear* 
ments of domestic life. Those whitee 
who are fortunate enough to surrive a 
few years, acquire all the slovenlineae 
and much of the indolence and ex* 
treroe vulgarity of the African female 
house-keepers whom they are com- 
{Kflled to employ, and with whom alone 
they can associate in hours of relaxation. 
No union between a white man and an 
unlettered African negress can ever 
take place, but such as saps, not con- 
solidates, the basis of human society and 
of social order. There is notin Sierra 
Leone even the impulse to such a 
union which avarice gives. Mrs Falcon- 
bridge has shown us how the natives of 
our own country, fallen though they 
were, could fall still lower— become 
still more degraded, till not only thdr 
minds, but even their skins, become 
almost black in the Sierra Leone La- 
goon. On Africans themselves the 
fleitioralizing and imbecile system acts 
with a still more powerful effect. The 
soldiers of the West India regiments, 
after being for many years (above 
twenty years in the army) accustom- 
ed to civilizcil life, but disbanded and 
settltd in some of our African settle- 
iiient8,liave already retrograded to their 
former indolent and savage manner of 
life. Those settled in the Isle des 
Loos are particularly so. They have 
taken to tbemselves a plurality of 
wives, after ** de count nf ftishim,’* 
whom they compel to labour for them, 
while they loiter away their time in 
idleness, drinking palm- wine, (am- 
cultural labour, in particular, the^ 
detest, and they shun,) in which tbeir 
pensions, }iaid by this country, are 
wholly expended. On the autnority 
of one who very lately witnessed the 
fact, 1 state, that these men, like other 
African savages, have abandoned all 
matters of dress, go completely naked, 
except a small covering to those parts 
which nature teaches even the most 
savage that it is proper to conceal. In 
this state they came to thecominandiD|; 
officer to receive their i)etision8,and n 
was only when threats of nfBitsry pu* 
nisliment were held out to them if tliey 
continued this practice, that they, but 
on such occasions only, condescended 
to act differently. 

Ask your servants stationed in thete 
ports, and if they tell you the truth, 
and the whole truth, they will tell 
you what 1 now do ; and the fact m 
important, inasmuch as it proves to a 
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demonMntion tbit ooDiumt coenaon 
by the arm of civiliied man can alone 
redatm the savage, or, where he may 
have advanced in the path of dvilica- 
tion, prevent him from retrograding 
to his previons savage state. 

The scenes which this aenselesa 
equality established at Sierra Leone 
occasions, are sometimes, though in- 
euflPerable, nevertheless, extremely ri« 
dicoloiis. When the troops who went 
out with General Turner reached the 
place, the cabins of the vessels in 
which the officers were, anil at their 
dinner-hour too, were quickly fillecl 
with negresses, washerwomen and 
prostitutes, who made themselves quite 
at home, and when civilly requested 
to retire on deck while the officers di- 
ned, pointedly refused, stating, ** we 
aft de Marne here, tnasMa,” while the 
effluvia from their dear bodies short- 
ened the meal, and almost rendered 
emetic or ipecacuanha unnecessary, 
for a Sierra Lcoiic clearance ! Gene- 
ral l\irner niade his appearance in 
the Posihumui, on the morning fol- 
lowing the day on which the trans- 
ports with the troops had arri- 
ved. He landed before nine o’clock, 
which is the hottest time of the day, 
being without a breeze. The troops 
and officers previously landed turned 
out to meet and to receive him. About 
9000 of the inhabitants of Freetown 
and the adjoining jmrts rushed down 
along with the officers, to the water's 
edge, to stare at tlie sight. The Gene- 
ral, with his suite, landed, and with 
some difficulty made his w'ay tlirough 
the crowd ot blacks, most of whom 
were naked. Tlie heat and the squeeze 
kept up by the blacks made the Gene- 
ral quicken his steps, followed by the 
officers, mrA holdinff his nose, in order 
to prevent suiibcation by the intolera- 
ble stench emitted from the black 
perspiration around and in their rear ! 
The pencil of Hogarth could only do 
justice to such a scene ! In the name of 
our country, are the heroes who fought 
and who bled under Wellington, obd 
who chased Napoleon from the car:- 
nagc-coiMhitl field of Waterloo, to be 
herded with and insulted by such 
stinking savages as these 1 

Ifwe really wish to do good in 
w'e must teach her savage sons 
thfiirvhite men are tlieir superiors. 
By this charm abne we can insure 
their obedience. Without they rc- 
obedient, we never will suc- 
is veuAcniig them industrious. 


or in instructing them in any usefiil 
branch of knowledge. White men 
cannot labour in that climate ; black 
men only can labour there. But un- 
less we can command the labour of 
the latter, so as to direct it to some 
purpose beneficial alike to themselves 
and to us, we never can reclaim Afri- 
cans from their present stole of bar- 
barity and ignorance, nor succeed in 
raising that quarter of the world firom 
iu present extremely debased and de- 
moralized state. 

The world believes, and has been 
taught to believe, that a slave trade 
and slavery were created by Europeans 
in Africa, and that the ignorance, de- 
gradation, and misery which prevail in 
Africa arc the results of the former 
evils. Legislators believe and act ac- 
cordingly. The consequences have 
been, and are, most fatal to the interests 
of Africa. And while we continue to 
believe that a slave trade and slavery 
do not proceed from Africa herself, 
wc shall fail in every attempt to do her 
any good, and continue to wander from 
the path, by advancing in which, only, 
we can render her any essemtial ser- 
vice; and, what is worse, proceeding 
in a wrong course, we shall infallibly 
do miBcbicf where we intended to du 
good. 

It is impossible for any European 
power to obtain or to hold luilitory 
possession of all Africa, or retain by 
force even any considerable portion 
of it, but at an expense of blood and 
treasure, which no improveniento in, 
or advantages to be obtained from, 
that country could ever repay. The 
foreign slave trade can only be cut 
off by bringing personal oslavery in 
Africa to become the first step to a 
better order of tilings. To accomplish 
the latter, we iiiust teach the native 
princes not to sell their criminals and 
prisoners of war to foreigners, but to 
set them to cultivate the ground, in 
order to raise those tropical produc- 
tions, and to procure those tropical 
commodities, wiiich Europeans covet, 
and which the African people will give 
in exchange for those European produc- 
tions which Africans covet, and which 
they cannot produce. We cannot root 
out evil in Africa in a day, or by the 
lump; but we may, by judicim 
measures, make some of those evils, 
which are too deeply rooted in so- 
ciety in Africa to be plucked up at 
once, or by external force, subservient 
to our views in forwarding a better 
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state of things ; and when we can gain^ 
as we may gain^ the ear of the A!H« 
can princes, and succeed in opening 
their e^^es to their true interests, the 
protection of their people and the eii« 
conragement of agricultural industry, 
then the great work is commenced, 
which must progressively advance to its 
completion ; and they, you may be 
assured, if properly directed, will do 
the business better than we can, be- 
cause we make it their inUTcst to do 
so. 

Travelling merchants who come 
to Sierra I.eone are agreed, that the 
facility of travellins; is regulated by 
the distance from the coast/' says the 
Reporter of the African Institution, 
Wth Rep. p. H.J ; and which facili- 
ty/' he asserts, “ is owing to the greater 
prevalence of the slave trade system 
on the coast, than in theinterior/* This 
is an error. I'hc fact and the cause 
are sufficiently explained in Jiis pre- 
ceiling page, (HI,) where he states, that 
“The want of a majjino i‘owj.k 
amongst the petty native tribes into 
which the country round Ltn/te 

is broken, is the mosi sKitiors oh- 
sTACi.£ in that direction !’* The same 
tribute or duty paid by the mercliant 
to any of the great powers in the in- 
terior, will secure the “ travelling 
merchants*' pruuction and security for 
200 miles, that cannot secure them 
safety for one mile amongst the 
petty native tribes round Sierra I-eoiie/’ 
This fact of itself clearly (lemonstratcs 
that this settlement is most improperly 
chosen and kept up as our head-ejuar- 
ters in Africa. Tlic greolcr number 
of slaves are brought to the coast from 
the powerful nations in the interior. 
Sir (leorge Collier, in his coniimini- 
cation to Government, (1 write from 
memory as to the authority,) or 
the Slave Commissioners, mention this 
fact in their letter to Mr Canning, 
when they state, that upon a moment- 
ary cessation of the slave trade, the 
slaves received from the interior were 
sent back from the coast to the inte- 
rior. 

A commanding position chosen on 
the coast of Africa, would secure an 
immense trade to this country— a trade 
• which would annually increase, as the 
wants of the Africans increas^ ; for 
they would take in exchange all our 
auple manufactures for their valuable 
raw materials, without the smallest 
risk of these Africans ever becoming 


rivals or competitors in manufiiettiret 
for tlieir own market* A healthy spot 
on or nmr the month of the great 
rivers which penetrate deeply into 
African continent, and by which alone 
heavy g<jpd8 can ffnd their way into 
the interior, ia the point to choose far^ 
a select settlement. Fernando Po 
is the point to choose. It com- 
mands the mouth of those mighty 
rivers which traverse the most va- 
luable and productive parts of all 
Northern Central Africa. The whole, 
and the very great, trade which tlie 
floors and the Aralis carry on with 
Soudan from Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, and Kgypt, would instantly 
fall into our hands. We could carry 
to 'J'iiiihuctoo by water for 20 percent, 
those articles which cost them to carry 
across the (treat Desert 200 per cent, 
throwing altogether out of the ques- 
tion the delay and tlie danger which 
attend such journeys. That trade, 
with other branches which must be- 
come ours, is, 1 have reason to believe, 
at present not less than L.3,000,000 
annually in exports and imports, and 
it might be tripled — ucaduupled ! 

This trade, decision and energy 
(which I feel confident will not he 
w'anting,) on your part, and choosing 
clear- luadeil honest merchants, in* 
stead of enthusiasts, as your guides, 
may at once throw into the hands of 
(ireat Britain. As 1 stated before, this 
glory may be yours — the immense ad- 
vantages will belong to your country. 

in resuming, pursuing, and follow- 
ing out this subject, 1 have no per- 
sonal interests to serve, and no resent- 
ments to gratify ; nor have I any wish 
to throw blame upon the Government 
of my country, or censure, for the soke 
of censure, ujion any body of men what- 
ever. I would merely state facts, and 
point out errors which have been com- 
mitted, tliat the former may be at- 
tended to, and the latter avoidecl in 
our future proceeding ; and conscious 
when doing so, of doing my duty to 
my country and to Africa, I treat with 
scorn and contempt all the abuse which ^ 
is poured out upon me, and the dof- 
mour winch is raised against me by ig- 
norance, enthusiasm, and malevolence, 
because 1 venture to attack and to ex- 
pose Sierra Leone, ita baneful climate, 
and its more baneful system. 1 am, 
&c. 

James M^Qubbk. 
Glatffovf, 12/A February 19S7. 
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▼I81TI TO THE HARAM. 

Visit Fifth. 

You have lately had atauige do- ** Enough/* said my friend ; ** we 
inga in the UnderoM/* aaid a friend all know how to appreciate such an 
to me one day, while I was smoking assurance from you, Meerza. The fact 
kalleoov in his BalJa Ktumth, and is, that the person who circulatecl this 
leHecting on the very matters which unfavourable report, wasj^lecrza Mes- 
were then stimulating his curiosity— see." 

one does not know what to believe. If it was Meerza Messee, the son 
There are so raauy^ reports abroad, of a dog,“ returned I, “ you must 
and they are so unlike one another, swear by my head, that you will not 
and all of them so extraordinary, that undeceive him. Let him spread the 
I confess I can make nothing of them." report over the world, tliat I may have 
** What have you heard ?** said I ; the satisfaction of showing the whole 
** I should like to know what is said Court what a liar — ^what a deceitful, 
amongst the people ?" worthless, envious scoundrel — what a 

** I have heard," he repeated, " a low, shameless cheat and mountebank 
gmt deal that one cannot believe ; but tlie fellow is. 'I’lie animal has the in- 
the substance of the ii'holc, so far as solence to call himself a doctor, and 
1 can undeRtand it, is this, tliiit one criticise my practice. — Let it be — Om* 
of the king 8 wives has been poisoned, town cannot contain us both ; and if 
by a filave girl, who intended to have the Shah does not choose to send this 
aerved half-a-dozen others in the same fellow away, I shall leave the capital 
way, had she not been detected." and the king at the mercy of ' urii uss- 

Nay/ said I, •• you must tell me es and fools as this same Meerza Mes- 
more of these reports. — What do they see. 

ny a^t " Why, it was only last year that 

^ replied^ ray friend, the fellow bled a man in the heat of 

•‘ that the moment your iingcT touch- a raging fever ; and when I vras provi- 
ed her pulse, you declared that she dentially called, and saved the poor 
had been poisoned, and pronounced devil in spite of his blundering stupi- 
hcr incurable. Moreover, that you dity, be had the effrontery to assert, 
named tlie precise drug, which, it af- that the bleeding had saved the man, 
terwards appeared, had been adminis- and not rny medicines ! 
tered, and foretold the minute at which “How often inu'^t I expose these fel- 
she would die, with such precision, lows, and this one in particular ? Will 
that one might have set his watch by it. people never open their eyes to the 
** Good, returned I ; *'and did you folly of employing idiots and impu- 
hear nothing of the two other women, dent, uneducated, unexperienced up- 
who had partaken of the same mess, starts to prescribe for them— fellows 
but who have recovered ?" who bleed in the height of a fever ? 

"I heard," answered he, « that Do they think that I have nothing to 
there were two other women ill ; but," do but to cure them after they have been 
mitb a provo^ng grin, one of my brought to the point of death, by the 
informants said they were both dying ; quackery of these ignoramuses ? 1 am 
that their stomachs were on fire ; that TOtting old now, and it is quite enough 
you had not been able to do much for lor me to cure people of their natural 
them ; and that probably this evening, diseases. I really have not time to oc- 
at all ^ents tomorrow morning, cupy myself in putting to riiAts all 
• would be consumed to a people choose to put wrong. Let them 

to it. If they choose to give theni- 
Very good," said I ; " you may selves to*be killed, it is nothing tome." 
tell your informant, that they are both I was induced to offer this expou- 
recov^ing ; and that I—/ take upon tion of my sentiments to my friend,* 
myself to answer for their perfect re- (whose name, for the sake of not 6x- 

posing him, I shall conceal,) because 


* pewon for whose reputation the Meerza shows so much tender regard, was 

warza Mahommed Alice Sheeragee, one of the greatest wagiMii l*ersia, and rcr- 
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1 had been informed, that he had 
lately contracted an intimacy with 
Meerza Mcssce, and had actually ta- 
ken hia prescriptions on one occasion 
at least — a syin))tom of weakness and 
folly, which I believe be is now aware 
it would not be to his credit to make 
public. 

Observinpr that my friend was a lit- 
tle embarn:ssed, and made no reply, 
1 dropped the siiljcct, only remark- 
ing, that if Meerza Messce were even 
a good physician, instead of an igno- 
rant pretending quack, it was incum- 
bent on every good IVloossleman, to 
forbid him his house, for that he was 
well-kiiow'u to be a confirmed and ac- 
cursed Sooffec. 

“ I-et Meerza IMessee go to tlie de- 
vil," Rjid my friend ; ** I wish to hoar 
something about this business. I'ell 
me wlial was the girl's inolive for it? 
Had her iiiihlress used Iut harshly ^ Or 
liad she threateuc d to do so ? Or was 
there a man in tin' ease ? Or was the 
dose intended for some one else ?" 

You have put ([Uestioiis," re)»liod 
1, ** which involve important consider- 
ations. Her mistrtss had ever used 
the girl kindly* She was one of the 
best dressed slaves in the Hararn ; and 
was indeed a companion rather than a 
slave to her mistress. It was something 
more serious than any individual feel- 
ing of revenge, it was a devp-laid plot 
of fearful magnitude, which was in- 
tended to involve many other persons. 
1 saw the wretch to-day. Slic is a 
magnificeiu- looking creumre ; — not a 
trace of any evil feeling is to be found 
in the soft but elevated expre-sion of 
her fine features. Though the jiroof 
against her is full and unt'ijuivoeal, it 
is impossible to look upoti her and not 
believe her innocent. 1 remember of- 
ten to have seen licr in the Undermni. 
Oh ! the wanton, what an eye she had ! 

I wish to God she had been ugly, for 
then she might have gone to the devil 
for aught that 1 care. But my heart 
somehow or other leans favourably to- 
wards a pretty girl. On this occasion, 

I have a mixture of horror, pity, and 
admiration in me, which perplexes me 
miserably. And then to tliink that to- 


morrow she must die such a dreadful 
death, and to-night suffer torture ! She 
will disclose something curious. This 
is not the doing of a slave. Grea^ 
people than she have urged her to it, 
poor creature. Y et she m ust be a de- 
praved wretch, though few counte- 
nances ever lied more beautifully. 

When I saw her, she was sitting in 
her fine clothes on a dirty mat in a cor- 
ner of the room, in which she had been 
coiifined. She did not weep, and there 
was no expression of deep anguish in 
her countenance — neither could I say 
that it betrayed any signs of fear. Her 
large dark hazel eyes (what tilings 1 
have seen rolling about in them !) were 
fixiHl on the opposite corner of the a- 
partinent. She was pale, and some dis- 
order of her hair, and of her dress, 
showed that she hail suffered violence, 
and told that she was a prisoner. You 
might have taken her for a pensive lu- 
natic, or for an imprudent girl who had 
been detected in forbidden company, 
hut never would you have guessed that 
she was a prisoner for murder. So much 
calmness with her dejection. How 
softly ln;r long black eyelashes seemed 
to repose on her fair cheek as she sat 
with her eyes half closcil — How de- 
licate, and downy and smooth, the pale 
cheek on which those eyelashes rested 
— How beautiful the whole countc- 
n ance — 1 1 ow fine the expression — wdth 
miieli in it of pritlc, and more of gentle- 
nc'^s. ('an it be tliut such a creature is a 
murderer.^ I fear — 1 fear it ii* too true. 
What lovely skins some snakes are 
.allowed to we.ir ! What bewitching 
shapt's the devil gets into ! God curse 
him." 

You seem to be strangely moved, 
Meerza," said my friend, “ for this 
worthless creature. I wonder to hear 
a man of your senile, and sound prill* 
ciples, regretting that justice should 
be enforced against a shameless wretch 
wh<nn yon bulieve to be guilty, whom 
you know to be guilty of a most abo- 
minable crime — a crime which shakes 
every one's confidence in tliose about 
them. Who can feel secure in his own 
house, if a slave, who has been uni- 
formly well treated, is found to have 


tainly one of the wittiest men about Court. He took great pleasure in exciting the 
Meerza’s jealousy ; and by making liimself a hone of contention, succeeded in get* 
ting medical advice from tlie rival pliysicinns for norhiiig. Almut the time that this 
was written, he had borrowed money trom imr Doctor, which attached him porniH- 
npntly to his party. 
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poisoned her indulgent mistress ? Do 
you feel sure that there isno one in your 
own family capable of doing as much 
for YOU? Will you eat your meals now 
with the same confidence as before this 
afikir took place? Will no feelings of 
doubt and fear come along with every 
morsel that you eat? Will you not, 
after every meal, instead of feeling re- 
freshed and satisfied, sit watching your 
inward sensations with anxiety and 
alarm ? Will not the slightest feeling 
of uneasiness, which, at any other time, 
could attrai^t no attention, excite in you 
fearful misgivings ? Will you venture 
to reprove your servants as freely as 
before, when they commit any iault ? 
Will not every thing you do in your 
own house be tinctured with the fear 
of poison ?" 

“ For Go'J's sake have done !” said I, 

you have destroyed my peace of mind 
and body for a month at least. What 
you Fay is too true. 1 shall go to wit- 
ness the execution, for the express pur- 
pose of relating it to my family. What 
endless nilsery a man is doomed to suf- 
fer from his women ! But it is near 
sunset, and 1 must visit my patients — 
God be your protection. As you have 
no women, I shall comeback ami dine 
with you/* 

With this I took n^y leave, impress- 
ed with the truth of what my friend 
had stated, and nut at all comfortably 
confident as to the stale of matters in 
my otvJi house ; for, only a few days 
before, I had assisted my wife to pu- 
nish the woman who cooked fur us. 

I proceeded to the T^ndcroon, win re 
everyone Was in consternaiioii. V/o- 
mcii^ who liad not, during their whole 
lives, entered a cookijig place, or pre- 
pared a pilau, were busily occupied in 
the kiteliens cooking their own din- 
ners. Every kind of confidence was 
dcstroycfl. ilalf tbe w^omen had felt, 
or fancied they felt, sonic uneasy sen- 
sation, which their fears had magni- 
fied into dreadful symptoms. J]very 
face was pale and haggard with anxie- 
ty. No one admitted to their ajiart- 
incnts or kitchens any hut the ser- 
vants in wlium they had most con- 
fidence. Suspicion was in every look. 
Those for w'ljom I ]>re.scrih«'d, begged 
that I would seal their packets of me- 
dici^ic with some oilier sial than that 
which 1 had be( n in the habit of using. 
Even lie* chihifen beemed to be uii- 
b«ipi»y ajid d. ii ruiips of' ohler 

pcrscNiyi^crL culkctcd in ^wc/alof iLi.* 


courts, speaking earnestly in an under 
toneof voice. There was an air of mi- 
sery about the whole palace which 
went to my heart, heavy, and odd, and 
oppressive. 

When I had finished ray professional 
duties,! determined to visit, once more, 
the accursed slave girl, who had caused 
so much sorrow and uneasiness ; and 
having been fully awakened to the 
worst view of the case, I went armed 
against every soft and tender feeling, 
and in a frame of mind which would 
almost have fitted me to become her 
executioner. 

AVhcu near the room in which she 
was confined, I perceived some com- 
motion about the door, and heard Uic 
sound of harsh voices. As 1 crossed 
the threshold of the aiite-roum, a slirill 
scream pierced me through, and made 
my Jicart flutter with agitation. — Still 
1 joined in the execrations which were 
poured u|>oii the priooner. Before I 
had yet got within sight of her, (for tlie 
crowd was considerable,) I could hear 
a low', indistinct, suppressed moaning. 
Pushing Jbrward a little farther, I saw 
two null bending over the culprit, who 
lay ])rostrate on the floor. — One of 
them held firmly, with his left hand, 
the ear of .the wretched girl, and in 
his right brundibhed a large knife, 
which from time to time he applied to 
her ear, or to her tlntKit, to extort 
from her answers tf) tiic questions he 
had put to lier. (hie of hi:; knees was 
plan ted on her teiuh r neck, and ever and 
anon he threw his wdiole weight Ufion 
it, till I thought it must have broken 
under him. I shut my eyes in dis- 
gust, at a spectacle so revolting, but 
had ficarcely done so, when another 
Fcrcain forced me to open them. — The 
first thing that met my sight, w*a6 her 
delicate white ear, now Sprinkled with 
blood, which the iiiiiciless man had 
sevcTcd from her head, and lield up in 
triumph, with a fearful smile of self- 
cotnplaci ncy. — I looked down, and saw 
the horrible wound, the blood pouring 
from it down her neck, and ever her 
check and lung locks. The mangled 
head was still pressed down by the 
kniv of the executioner ; and though 
I couhl not see her lace, there was an 
csjiression of ^even more dreadful im- 
port at such a time in the convulsive 
inovi incntK of her frame. 

They delilieratcly rolled her over on 
llie oltjcr side. Her hair w.tb hanging 
kooc, and her counUiiance was so cu- 
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vered with it and with her blood, that 1 
could distinguish notliing of her fea- 
tures ; but the struggling, suffocating 
expression of her breathing was unen- 
durable. Some tried to keep up their 
ferocity by ejaculations of the coarsest 
kind, but few joined them ; and I 
could hoar the shortened breathing of 
every one around me. 

The knife was again brandished.-— 
Many questions were put, but no re- 
ply was given. Are you so obsti- 
nate ?’* demaiubd the executioner ; 

ore you determined to answer none 
of my questions ? — Then Hisliinilla 
ul Itakhinau ul Uaheem/’ (In the 
name of (vod, tlie most niercilul, tlie 
most benevolent ;) and as he uttered 
the words, a single stroke of his knife 
separated the otlicr ear from her head ; 
but no scream, no moan followed, no 
struggle could be perceived, — some 
said sue was dead, some that she had 
fainted, — 1 hoped the first was true, 
but 1 was mistaken. Slowly she be- 
gan to revive, after her hair bad been 
removed from her face and a cup of 
water throw'll over it ; — they raised her 
up, and she sat lor a time bewildered ; 
at length a checked respiration in trked 
the return of consciousness, — I saw it, 
and felt at that instant a pang which 
I had never felt befure. 

I knew that the sentence wliich hud 
been passed upon her had not yet hem 
fulfilled, and that she h.id yet much 
to suiter before she ivas led to end the 
Inst scene of her existence. She knew 
it too, and my heart hied for her, 
though 1 tried to fortifyit by painting 
to myself her crime and her d^ pravity 
in the most revolting and irrilating 
point of view" ; but it would not do, — 
and 1 felt, that had the jiower heen in 
my hands, her puiiisbnient would now 
have ended ; — 1 felt, too, the w isdoin of 
the ancient custom, according to wdiich, 
all ofieiidcrs should receive their pu- 
nishment in the jire-sencc of the judge 
who has condemned them to suffer it, 
whether he be king or governor, and 
lamcnU'd that in this instaiiee it had 
been set aside, for I knew that the 
Shah had a merciful heart, more mer- 
ciful than any prince who ever sat on 
the throne of Persia, though his ser- 
vants. alas ! had no pity in their 

bOBOlDS. 

Th*y returned to their work, — one 
of them thrust his knife between her 
teeth and forced open her jaws ; she 


tried to straggle, but she was faint and 
weak, and even had she not been BOf any 
resistance she would have made would 
equally have been in vain. Her mouth 
was forced ojien, and then they fixid 
an iron hook in her tongue, and drew it 
out, — her bosom heaved as if it would 
have burst, a cold sweat stood upon her 
brow, her eyes glared wildly, and she ut- 
tered .111 agonizing cry like the laugh of a 
maniac, — ^it was but an instant ; and 
then, that portion of her tongue which 
protruded, was cut oif, and hung like 
a bit oi‘ cold raw fiesh upon the hook. 

1 Icr lorturca were now' over for a time, 
and 1 felt relieved ; but when she asked 
for water, the hollow mumbling which 
issued from the bloody empty cavern 
of her mouth, was to me more heart- 
rending than all 1 had seen her endure. 

With a composure which calmed us 
all, she washed her own wounds and 
her hair, and hastily arranged her dis- 
ordered dress ; then returned to the 
mat oil which I had seen her sealed in 
the morning. Her countenance gra- 
dually resumed the expression it had 
then borne, and as the handkerchief 
wludi she threw over her head covered 
her wounds, you could have discovered 
nothing, but ilie blood upon the door, 
by which to guess at what had ha}:- 
pened. 

I returned home, exhausted with the 
cxdteinrnt, and with the heat and 
pressure of the crowd, and related to 
niy assembled family, with an air of 
iiidifierence, and even of triumph, the 
punislinieiit of the wretcii who had 
poisoned her mistress. My w"oinen la- 
\ished upon her every opprobrious 
epithet they coulil think of, and almost 
provoked me to say something in her 
behalf ; hut I thought it more pru- 
dent to dwell on the horrors of the pu- 
nishment, w'hich, whatever might have 
Ix'en the teelings of iny listeners, ex- 
tracted from tliciii nothing but assu- 
rances that it W'as well merited — assu- 
rances which 1 could not help suspect- 
ing were intended rather to screen 
themselves from suspicion, than to 
express what was in tlicir hearts. 

Finding myself at home, with no 
appetite tor dinner, 1 did not go, as I 
had promised, to my friend ’s house ; 
and taking up a book, 1 amused myself 
with ^it, till sleep overcame me, and 
drove' me to bed. 

It might have been about the mid- 
dle of th«' night when I was visited 
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by a vile dream, whicli greatly dia- 
turbed me, and, in its cousequences, 
caused me much annoyance. 

1 fancied myself in a line palace, 
which I had never seen before, sur- 
rounded by innumerable beautiful ob- 
jects, and attended by a princely train 
of domestics ; but some things vexed 
me sorely. I imagined that a stream 
of cold WdttT was running over both 
ray legs, and that I was hound by 
some spell, which put it entirely out 
of my power to remove myself from 
it, or to cause it to be removed from 
me. I fancied that a delicious repast 
was placed near me, and that, though 
pinched with hunger, some invisible 
power prevented me from stretching 
out my hand to partake of it. 

Then the scene shii'ted, and 1 fan- 
cied myself iif another apartmenr, suf- 
fering from the eff«.*ets of deailly poi- 
son. I felt iny limbs growing cold — 
my heart faint, and my strength ra- 
pidly sinking. My fears were so strong 
tliat they awoke me, and my first im- 
pulse was to feel my feet, and satisty 
myself that my dream was without 
foundation. But imagine iny horror 
when I put down my liaiid and found 
them as cold as ice. 1 examined my 
inward sensations, and disco vcrt*d a 
disagreeable feeling of gnawing at iny 
stomach ; — 1 started up in uKirni, and 
when fully awake, discovered thit the 
cohl of my feet had bejii causetl by 
their having been thrust from under 
the lahoif^ (quilted btd-cover,) and 
that Ihe uneasiness of my stomach was 
neither more nor less than ravenous 
hunger. 

This discovery gave me the greatest 
satisfaction ; but my hunger was in- 
tense, and the chance of my being 
able to procure, at this time of night, 
anything with which to appease it, 
was sinalL The fear of |wisun had not 
been in any degree diminished by the 
alarm which ray dream had occasion- 
ed ; and to call up my people and de- 
mand something to cat, was a pro- 
ceeding which, under such circum- 
stances, appeared to me to be of doubt- 
ful propriety. After aome deliberation 
it occuRcd to me, that if I could find 
anything eatable in the apartment 
occupied tejthe prl who cooked for 
us, any OfipMortion which she might 
h^O hdd ^de for herself, it would 
||tft.only;|ip:4hc >no8t convenient, but 
% most secure mode of 

fwaceem^io content myself with.*— I 


accordingly sallied forth, and having 
made iny way into the cook's sleeping 
place, tliouglinot without having nro- 
ken iny shins on a large pot which 
stood half full of dirty water at tlio 
door, I commenced my starch, and 
found, til'd up in a handkerchief whicli 
ivas not of the cleanest, a mess of 
boilc‘d rice and kebobfi,aii(l a few pieces 
of crisp bread. 1 seized tlie prize, and 
was bi'uring it off' with some satisfac- 
tion, and many precautions against the 
renewed injury of my shins, when just 
as one foot was planted beyond the 
pot, and the other was about to fol- 
low, 1 heard the jingling of small bells 
at my heel, then a short snarl, and in 
an instant my leg w as seized. Alaking 
an exertion to extricate myself from 
this situation, my foot slipped on a 
greasy spot, where water fro.-n the kit- 
chen hud been poured out, and 1 fell 
into the gutter. The aboimnahle rep- 
tile of a dog continued hi.x attacks on 
iiiy heel. The cookmaid awoke, and 
culled out ‘'thief!" as loud as she 
could roar ; and to complete my con- 
•^tf'niation, just as I was again fairly 
on my legs, and about to make u pre- 
cipitate retri*at with my prize, which 
by sDiTkc instinct 1 bad never quitletl, 
uiy wife rose like an ap{mritioii before 
my eyes, standing on the vtry ground 
over which T must have to pass^ and 
screaming .ill the domestics to her aid. 
A new fear now came upon me. 'J*hc 
men who were sleeping in the outer 
court might come in, and in the height 
of their valour and Zeal to preserve my 
property, and the sanctity of my Ha- 
raiii, inig!u, when they found me 
alone and unarmed, make minced 
meat of without asking any ques- 
tions, 1 thought the shortest way to 
appease my wife and every one, would 
be to make myself known ; hut in this 
T was ivoeiuIJy iiiistuken, for she had 
no sooner heard my voice and recog- 
nized it, than she poured upon me a 
torrent of the most obscene abuse, and 
accused me in plain terms of an in- 
trigue with the cookmaid, of which, 

I swear by tlie head of the prophet, 

1 was as innocent as iny grandfather. 

It was in vain that I remonstrated 
and exnlaincd, and told my dream, and 
pointed to the handkerchief, and dwelt 
on the nccc^ssity of taking every pre- 
caution against poison, and lecom- 
mended her to be careful of her pre- 
cious life. She stormed, and raged, 
ami bullied, till, remembering that 1 



liad no bejinl to spare, I blank oiT to 
my bed ap;ain, wondering what the 
devil liad induced me to marry tlie 
woman. 

When I got safe into the court of 
the Khulvut, (private apartment,) in 
w.hich 1 had been eh ejnng, iny first 
care was to deposit iny mess of eat- 
ables, vvliicli lud cost me so much, on 
the Acliti of tlie window, which was 
open ; and my next to stpply myself to 
the and cleans** myself of the 

impurities which 1 had collecim on 
my excursion. I then called one of 
the /mWfc.v, (inferior house-servants,) 
who, with an tn viable exemption from 
all uneasiness, had blcpt soundly, in 
spite of the rumpus which had called 
all the iii iglibours to their house-tops ; 
and having, by Ills aid, procured a 
light, 1 dismissed him to nmew his 
sluiiibers, anrl set injself to examine 
Illy beel ami sliiii, neither of w'hich 
had Kuficred so iiuich as I had feared. 
But when I turned to my eatables, the 
fruit of so rniicli pain and endurance, 

I found that iny appetite was quite 
gone again. To have suffered so much, 
and to find it all in vain — to have ac- 
complished the object I had ]m>p(>sed 
to m)s»t;lf — and to find, wlun it was 
attained, that a change W'ithin tir solf 
had deprived it ot the pow er of giving 
1110 pleasure, was ctrlaiiily di-.tr(.-sing ; 
hut I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion, that suoli is the worhl ; and had 
not done moralizing on this theme, 
when day broke, and the A'mi suiii- 
moiied me to morning prayer. 

As soon as I had coiiipleud my de- 
votions, and dressed myself, I seU'Ul, 
thankful that 1 had escaped a morning 
visitation from my wife, and took my 
way towards the palact*, to visit niy ])a- 
tients. The occurrences of the night 
had driven from my mind all recolh c- 
tioii of the scene 1 had wdtiiessod the 
evening before ; and it w^as not until 1 
found myself wedged in betwTen a 
crowd of idle people and tin; ditch of 
the ark,t that I tliought of demanding 
why they were collected. Aly servants 
replied, (somewhat surprised at the 
^question,) that it was to see the exe- 
cution. 

1 hud been obliged, in a great mea- 


9s;i 

sure against niy will, to witSM the 
horrors of the preceding evening ; and 
it now seemed probable that I should 
be forced in the some way to be pro* 
Sint at the execution this morning. 
To avoid so unpleasant an occurrence, 

I pushed on ; and having succeeded in 
crossing the bridge, began to congra- 
tulate myself on my escape; but just 
as 1 got under the gateway, 1 saw the 
head of a band of feroshes and nus- 
sukcheesj: advancing rapidly with much 
noise, driving before them, with their 
sticks and axes, a party of people who 
had tbc misfortune, hke me, to meet 
tliem ill their advance. Not caring to 
have my shoulders belaboured by the 
feroslies, or my skull clove by a nus- 
sukchcc, I iclrratcd with ail speed. 
But the noise of their approjich had 
collected the crowd to the gateway, so 
that tile bridge was to me impassable ; 
and there scenud to be no alternative 
hut to stop and face the sticks and 
axes, or to leap into the ditch ; cither 
of which afforded no very satisfactory 
pr^pect of sleeping in a whole skin. 
WTien the matter seemed to be on the 
point of coming to u crisis, and the ad- 
vancing party was just upon me, I was 
fortunately rccogtilzed, and escaped 
pci^otKil injury, though to pass into 
(he aik, ns I had intended, was quite 
out of the <juestK>n. The certainty of 
being obliged to witness the execution, 
now appiand to me to be a much 
.smaller evil thiui T Inad at first consi- 
dered it, and luy whede attention was 
directed to preserving mystlf from be- 
ing thrown down and trampled to death 
by the crowd, which carried me along 
with it. 

AVe had not, howevt r, far to go ; for, 
as evirybody knows, the place of exe- 
cution IS not twenty paci^ from the 
gate of the ark. Wln:n vre halted, I 
found myselt inclostsl in a dense ring 
of spectators ; in the midst of which 
stood a great brass mortar, raised on a 
mound of earth, and beside it, stuck 
in the ground, was a linstock with a 
lighted match. The nus.sukchec8 ran- 
ged themselves on each side of this hor- 
rible engine ; and it was not without 
some diiiicuity that I succeeded in 
gaining a position which appeared to 
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* A basin of water, which usually occupies a considerable portion of every eouit 
in Persian houses of the better c^a^^s. 

f The inner fortification or citadel, in which tlie palace is situated. 

^.Inferior officers of the cxpciitixc. 
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me to secure ne from the danger aU will know better what 1 was when 
tending the explo8ion» and its oonse- all is over. 

A lienees when it should take plm. Tell the king, that had he used 
[aving taken my station, I began to me more gently, I might have been 
look around me, and saw the officers induced to warn him of dangers from 
of justice still pouring into the circle, which he cannot now protect himself, 
which was widened for their reception But I thank him for his cruelty, 
by dint of blows. After them, or ra« Had ho loft me a life better worth 
ther between two of them, came tlic preserving, I might have l>een tcinpU 
prisoner. She was enveloped from head cd to redeem it, even by betraying 
to foot in a black robe, which also co- my accomplices ; but he has taken 
vered her face. Her step was firm, from me the wish to live, and, king 
and her carriage stately. She fro- as he^s, he cannot now tempt me to 
quently spoke a few words to a eunuch be ialso." 

who accompanied her ; but the noise The officers, perceiving that her 
was so great, that 1 could hear nothing wild address made some impression 
of iheir discourse. As she approached, on tlic multitude, here interrupted 
the spectators became more c]uiet ; and her. She made no attempt to pro- 
when she had reached the mortor, not ceed, but resigned herself iiito^tncir 
a sound was to be heard. Taking ad- hantls. They led her in front of the 
vantage of the silence, she spoke aloud, mortar, and yet her step never fal- 
with a distinctness and composure that tert-d — neither did she speak or iin- 
astonished every one, and made her plore, as it is coiiiinon for even men 
words intelligible to all.* to do in her situation — neither did 

1 am a tool, (she said,) and suf- she curse, as some do— neither did 
fer for a crime which was not origi- she weep. They told her to kneel 
nated by me. 1 have been deceived, down witli her breast against its 
but I have sworn to be secret, and I muzzle, and she did so. They put 
scorn to betray my friends. Tell the cords round her wrists, and liound 
whole Haram that tortures have ex- them to stakes which hud been dri- 
tracted from me no confessions, and ven for the purpose — still she showed 
that the near approach of death, in its 

most appalling form, has not shaken head upon the mortar, and waited 
my aoul. her fate with a composure which a 

I know that they whose charac- soldier might have envied. At length 
ters I have preserved at the price of the signal was given — the match was 
my life, are at this moment longing raised — it descended slowly — and at 
for the sound which will announce the moment when it was about to 
that I am no more, and trembling touch the powder, an audible shud- 
lest I should redeem my life by sa- der ran through tlic crowd. The 
crifidng theirs. It is no matter. They priming caught fire — a moment of 

* This statement, made even by so respectable a person as the Mecrzii, is some- 
what startling. We can scarcely, in country, imagine a lady whose tongue had 
been cut out in the evening, addressing a crowd the next monung, with an articu- 
lation which made her quite intelligible. Yet there can be no doubt that this wo- 
man actually did so. 

Instances of persons speaking intelligibly, whose tongues have been cut out, are 
numerous in Persia. It is singular enough, that those who have lost only the tip 
of the tongue are often unable to make tliemsclves understood, while those who 
Lave lost a much laiger portion speak almost diatinctly. This circumstance is so 
well known, that a second amputation of a tongue, which has been sparingly dealt 
with Iqr the executioner, is often resorted to. 

We turn with horror from these barbarous punishments, to admire our own more 
humane lawsi^ lWt it should be remembered, that even amongst ourselves torture 
was iiiflicted a|||D veiy distant date; and further, that these mutilations are often 
inflictedL1l^<|ppcording to our law, the life of the offender would be forfeited— 
a at least, there are few criminals who would not rather submit to 
||H0ated than to be put to dcatli. It is bur justice to add, that such puiiish- 
“ f^^e been eaumarativeJy rare during the present reign in Persia ; and that 
{pbfdeil by flSS^iza) is tlie only iiistancci (I believe,) during tliat time, in 
|j|^oman liasWen publicly executed. 
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aickening suspense followed— a groan 
burst from the spectators— the smoke 
passed away — ^no explosion followed 
—and the unfortunate wretch raised 
her head to see what had happened. 

A faint hope glimmered in iny own 
heart that perhaps this was a device 
to save her life, but it was not per- 
mitted to live long. It had scarcely 
begun to rise within me, when I saw 
the priming renewed and the match 
raised again. The condemned wretch 
laid her head once more on its hard 
pillow, and uttered a low groan, as if 
her s])irit had parted. It had scarce- 
ly been uttered when the explosion 
took place, atid the smoke covered 
everything from iny view. As it gra- 
dually cleared away, it drew a veil 


from over a horrid and zevolling spec* 
tacle. The two bodiless anna nuag^ 
with their mangled and blackened 
ends, from the stakes to whidt 
had been bound ; and a few yaru 
distant lay a scorched and shattered 
foot and leg. No trace of body or 
of head remained, and a few tattered 
remnants of clothes were all besides 
that were left. 

The arms were unbound from the 
stakes ; and two women, who had is- 
suoil from the ark at the sound of the 
explosion, rushed to the spot — seized 
tliein up — and, concealing them un- 
der their veils, hurried to the Haram 
with these proofs that the demands 
of justice had been fulfilled. 


LLTTEU F210M AN INDIAN. 


Tfanmuffffur, Jii/yQ}, lSi26. 

Mv DEAR Nojirii, 

FoiUrivi: iny boldness ; hut in In- 
dia W(‘ have a fashion wliicli iris difli- 
cult to get ri<l of — of a<ld resting peo- 
ple wc have never seen, and know no- 
thing about exeejit from report, by 
their names, llcvidcs, as 1 am going 
to consult you on a matter of the first 
importance to myself, 1 am willing to 
begin by considering you as an i»ld 
friend, which in inith you arc, tliough 
I have never to iny kimwledgc had the 
lionour of meeting you. 

Assuming, then, a privilege to which 
nothing but your good nature and phi- 
lanthropy can give me a claim, 1 shall 
take the liberty to lay before you some 
account of the matter in regard to 
which I entreat your advice. 

1 have now been twenty- three years 
in India, and have attained the rank 
of lieutenant- colonel. I am not rich, 
in the sense in which that word is ap- 
plied to Indians ; butl have some mo- 
ney, and miglit pass for a rich man in 
almost any country town in Scotland. 
1 have, however, an antipathy to coun- 
try towns, which I brought from home 
with me, and which 1 find nothing 
diminished by iny long absence. On 
the other hand, 1 have a pleasing re- 
collection of Ediiiburgli, and your Ma- 
gazine has induced me to think that 
the race of good fellows is not entirely 
extinct in that cajiital. I am not a 
literary man, Mr North, as I fear you 
will Um readily discover ; but 1 have 
no objection to the society of literary 


men, wlien they are also reasonable 
licople. lihie-stocking ladies 1 am 
more afraid of ; but I dare say 1 could 
speedily convince them tliat I am too 
stu]>id Ibr iheir society, and so escape 
further persecution. " Iii short, after 
fully considering the matter, 1 have 
decided that Edinburgh is the fittest 
place for me to reside in, on my re- 
turn home ; and now to the point. 

I wish to know what income will 
suflice to enable me to live comfort- 
ably, Kup[io.siiig that I should pass the 
wii.'ter six months of every year in 
hidiiiburgli, (say from November to 
April inclusive,) and appropriate two- 
thirds of my income to defray the ex- 
penses of that half year. And that 
we may fully understand one another, 
I shall cx]>liim to you in detail the 
manner in which 1 should wisli to 
live. 

First, then, I should like to have a 
house to myself in some clean respect- 
able street. Vuur Edinburgh com- 
mon stairs arc an abominiitioii ; there 
is somciliing inexpressibly mean, and 
dirty, and uncomfortable associated in 
my mind with tlie remembrance of a 
common stair. I always think of por- 
ters carrying up coals, and maids car- 
rying down filch, ami children in the 
corners, and 'prentice h^H night, 
and the caution which is required to 
enable you to descend in the morn- 
ing ! I should, therefore, like to have 
a house to inysidf, (from top to bottom, 
they usi’d to call it,) or at least a door 
to ihyself ; for, as I am still a bachelor. 
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Ido not requiiv a large house. Ishould My hori«cs 1 would not trust to atiy 
like to have, on two floors^ a dining- man living. I must, therefore, hare 
room, a drawing-room, a bed-room, them under my own eye, and this re- 
with a dressing-room attached, and if minds me that iiiy licase must have a 
pOBsible a small bath. I should like, stable attached to it. 
moreover, to have a den of some kind 1 like tobreaktast about ninco'clock. 


to retire into when 1 may happen to 
be churlish, or when it rains, and I 
have the blue devils, or when I take 
a fancy to my books, an offence of 
which 1 am not very often guilty. I 
should like to have a good kitclien, 8:c. 
&c. in the under storey, with (in the 
very centre of the alike imper- 

vious to heat and cold,) a roomy cc.d- 
lar, fit to contain and prt'serve wine 
fbr two generations. Such a house, 
from top to bottom, 1 would have no 
objection to purchase; but it' it was 
below any other man’s house*, 1 coitlil 
only bring myself to r»:nc it till 1 
could find a better. 

I should like to have this my house 
furnished in a plain, substantial, ra- 
ther handsome way — with a proviso 
in my agreement with the upholsterer, 
that it should not contain one rattan- 
bottomed chair — ^for the greatest tn- 
ferior miseries 1 have endured in 
India, have been from this miserable 
contrivance. 1 verily believe my body 
will go to the grave diced and stamped 
with hexagons and octagons. Neither 
will I have hair-cloth bottoms to my 
chairs, which, so long as they are en- 
tire, demand a constant exertion of 
your legs to keep you from slipping 
oflT them ; anrl wh< ii they are w'orn, 
you might as well sit down on a revers- 
ed pincushion. I will, therefore, have 
leather-bottomed chairs, and no others, 
in my dining-room, and den, and bed- 
room; and I will have silk- damask 
bottoms to those in my drawing-room. 
My bed must be very large, and I 
choose to sleep upon a thin elastic hair 
mattress with two feather-bcls under 
it. For the rest, I shall leave the de- 
tail to your own taste and judgermmt, 
Mr North. I sliall bring home with 
me (if your answer should induce me 
to leave this country,) Persian car^icts 
for my dining-room, bed-room, and 
den. 

1 should like to have a good man- 
servant in Ae house, besides Bapimo, 
who accompanies me from thii; coun- 
.itoj a groom to look oftcr my two 
JHb horf^cs in the stable ; an elderly 
,|Wpcctablc woman as housekeei>er, a 
' goon cook and a chain Vrinaid. I do 
not believe that I should require more. 


and cannot get on without fish or cold 
meat, or both. I have a most savoury 
recollection of a thing called muuoii- 
hain, and 1 intend to bring home a 
supply of Bengal humps, not buQklo 
huuqis, for buffalus have no humps, 
but Bengal bullock humps ; eggs too 
are indispensable. For the rest I am not 
particular, except that, for the first six 
months or so, 1 would have a pot of 
1^1 rs Weddeirs marmalade set before 
me. My tea will consist of two parts 
(riinpoivder, and one part Pekoe — and 
(whirl) I look forward to with the great- 
est anxiety,) I must have at least three 
iiewspajicrs, unopened, laid on my 
break fast- table every morning. Mv 
breaklast would, of course, he tuu 
ficieiit for two, in case a friend should 
come in. 

I never take tiffin— it spoils one b din- 
ner, and is in itself no couipen^ation. 

1 hate dining alone— besides wliich, 
the wine is difficult to manage. 1 diould 
like always to have a friend to dine 
with me and discuss half my pint (»f 
Madeira, and half my bottle of claret. 

1 uniiersiand sherry is mueh in fa- 
tliion now, but 1 have never seen any in 
this country that r:omes w'ithin a mile 
of my own Madeira, and it would break 
my heart to part with, or put aside tlic 
six fine pipes I ha\e been coaxing and 
filling up fur the lust seven years — in- 
deed, ever since 1 got my Majority. 
Onee every week I should like to have 
two or three friends at iiiy h<»u.sc ,* and 
on these* occasions, I might give them 
a glass of red ronstantiu ; hut neither 
this nor the Jlliideira would be con- 
sidered in your ralculatioii. 

1 am not aware that there is any 
thing else, in this department, which 
it may be necessary tor me to specify 
more minutely. 

Then again, in the possible event 
of my changing iny stat**, (for a man 
cannot answer ^r himself at my age,) , 
wily then, my two Arabs are convert- 
ed into carriage hordes — my groom in- 
to a co’ichmaii. Aly house requires no 
immediate change- My fiiend’s place 
at breakfast and dinner is occupieil by 
a person still dearer to me. My bot- 
tle of claret changes to a pint. I\fy 
housekeeper goes, and in her etrud 
I 
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oomeB a lady's maid, and perhap a 
nunery-maid, (1 dof^ot see that Uiere 
is anytiiing either) absurd or impn^er 
in a man's anticipating what is per- 
fectly natural in the case supposed.) 
My hookah is laid aside. Bappoo be- 
romcs the lady's Vootmany and every 
thing goes on as regularly as before, 
with no additional expense. 

Your reply must decide whether I 
am now to leave India, or whether I 
must wait till 1 get my regiment — an 
important matter, Mr North, not to 
me only, but to several junior officers 
who arc looking for the stq). My case 
is not a singular one, and I know at 
least half a dozen officers in the ser- 
vice who will wait for your answer, 
with as much impatience as 1 shall 
myself. 

'J'here arc one or two other points 
on which 1 should like much to be fa- 
voured with your own private opinion, 
and 1 entreat you not to withhold it. 

1 wish to know how a healthy, ruddy- 
corn plexioned man, with a liver as 
bound as a bell, who wears liisli lin- 
en instead of calico, never spoke of a 
Kuicherry or a Bunf^ahuy, or Tippoo 
iiahtb, or the Findnrees, or Makrat^ 
tabs, or even of tlic Dtcran pri:x^mom 
ffCf/, and never walked alone, or took 
the shady side of the strict all the 
time he was at home, could he disco- 
vered by every one to be, “ on old In- 
dianf (as tliey called him, though he 
was scarcely forty ;) and I wisli, more- 
over, to know why girls at home always 
smile (as 1 am intormed they do) in a 
sneering kind of ivay at the attentions 
of ** m old Indian** as if there was 
something ridiculous in his paying 
his court to a young woman ; and 
why they call him an old Indian, 
when, God wot, lie is often much 
younger in every respect than many 
who escape that cpitliet, so disagree- 
able and (allow me to say) ill-bred, 
when applied to an unmarried man 
about forty. I must also beg of you 
to inform me, why, the moment a man 
is set down as an old Indian,’’ he is 
invested with all the attributes of all 
the oldest Indians who ever returned 
to England or Scotland. 

I should feel infinitely indebted to 
you, Mr North, if you would have the 
kindness to throw some light upon this 
subject, so interesting to your nume- 
rous refers in this country. The ac- 
count which ]\Injor Strong, who has 
just returned from furlough, has given 
VoL.XXI. 


us of these matters is very distieaeiiig ; 
and unless you will behind enough to 
assist me, I really do not know mmi 
whom 1 can obtain the information re- 
quisite to enable me to guard against 
the peculiarities which it would appear 
follow us into every society, and the 
misrepresentationts to which we are sub- 
jected from the prejudices of others. 
Do not iini^ine, however, that I am 
ashamed of being what is called an 
Indian. There is no division of Bri- 
tish society to which I would rather 
belong ; and whatever may be the pe- 
culiarities or the foibles of Indians, 
they have, I believe, as many su^tan- 
tial virtues and good qualities, with at 
least as much polish, as their neigh- 
bours. 

Believe me to be. 

My dear North, 

Yours very faithfully and obediently. 
An Indian. 

P. S. — My friend Captain Slight, 
who has for some years been in a mi- 
serable state of health, notwithsta^- 
ing several voyages to China and the 
Persian Gulf, and a residence of six 
nmntbs at the Cane, feels, he assures 
me, quite satisfieu, that he will ulti* 
niately be obliged to quit the service ; 
and he has begged me so urgently to 
put to you one question for his bene- 
lit, that, though I feci ashamed of the 
liberty 1 have already taken, I am 
quite unable to resist his entreaties. 

Slight, poor fellow, has not saved 
much ; but with his prize-money and 
a lucky hit in the lottery, he has been 
able to put a small sum into his agent's 
hands, with which he proiioses to re- 
tire, if he can live like a gentleman, on 
tlie income it will yield. He would 
be content with a neat furnished lod- 
ging (a bed-room, dressing-room, and 
parlour) in a genteel street. He is 
indiiierent about wine, for his health 
has been such as to make his doctors 
forbid him the use of it ; but he would 
like, if an old friend came in his way, 
to be able to give him a bottle of Port. 
He would like to have a boy to wait 
upon him, and he would choose, of 
course, to be as well dressed as any 
man in Prince's Street. 

Now, pray, Mr North, have the 
great kindness to let us know on what 
income Slight could do this in £din- 
buigh ? — 1 may mention, that Sl^t, 
though an excellent, senriblefeww, 
is by no means a good manager. 

A. J» 
9X 
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Tlie forfgmnff is one of several dosen letters on the same subject now in our 
Balaam-box, which have come to us from Uie £a8t, and for whidi we are in- 
debted to our great popularity all over the Indian Peninsula. It is with pride 
we state the fact, that Maga la read on the banks of the Ganges, and the Eu- 
phrates, the Nile, the Niger, and the Macquarrie ; and it is with a confidence 
deliberate and most assured, that we await the coming day, when her storied 
page, rich with the spoils of time, shall be unfolded on every shore laved by 
ocean, and fanned by the winds of Heaven. Other Periodicals, we presume, 
** fit audience find though tew,'’— be ours the glorious distinction, to be 
read with delirht in every region of the habitable globe, and, bursting the geo- 
graphical barriers which would narrow our flight, and consequently circum- 
serine our utility, to be bailed in a thousand tongues as the Miscellany of 
Universal Man. We are no boasters — ^we despise all puffery ; and while we 
do not pretend to be unconscious of the great and enduring benefits we have 
conferred on mankind at large, we willingly quit a subject on whicli it might 
appear like egotism to dilate. 

In reply to our correspondent, and to others similarly circumstanced, it rives 
us great pleasure to affbra all the information in our power ; which shdl be 
compresm into as few words as possible. 

We think such a house os the Colonel mentions, in a fashionable street of 
the New Town, might be purchased for something about L.SOOO, and might 
be rented for about L.150 a- year. With r^rd to the expense of furnishing, 
it is impossible to say anything very definite, since we ourselves have done 
nothing in this line for many years ; but we shall procure an estimate from 
Mr Trotter, and forward it by an early conveyance to our correspondent at 
Ramnuggur. In his aversion to cane-l^ttomed chkirs, we quite agree with 
him, and unite in all the fundamental objections he makes to this uncomfort- 
able description of sedentary appliance. Wc cordially recommend any gentle- 
man fumiwing a house, whose breeching b softer than that of a cannon, to 
avoid all articles of this description. He may rely on it« that whatever cenve- 
nience he may a priori find in their comparative cheapness, will be afterwards 
more than compensated by the a posteriori punishment he will find him<;eir 
condemned to suffer, Qane-bottomed chairs strike at the very root of domc?stic 
enjoyment. 

Articles of living, we think, arc in Edinburgh rather cheap tlian otherwise. 
The price of bread and meat, we presume, is much the same as elsewhere. 
Fish is moderate. You may get a capital turbot for half-a-guinca ; and if 
you go to market yourself, and choose to higgle with the fishwife, you may 

a it a shilling or two cheaper. Tooltry may be had in Edinburgh for about 
‘ tue price it costs in London. Game is cheap and plentiful, and during 
the qporting season, our worthy friend Mrs Young is never without a prn- 
digiouB supply of grouse, pUrmigan, pheasants, hares, and partridges. I'he 
dcalinffs or this respectable matron are on the largest scale ; and we are in- 
foraied that she b now in treaty for the purchase of a large estate in the 
Highlands, which she intends to devote solely to the propagation of game 
for the supply of the Edinburgh market. We rejoice in her prosperity, for 
the deservex it ; and think she cannot fail to find this a profitable investment 
for her capital* We hope soon to hail her by her territorial title, and doubt 
not that, in return for our compliments, she will, with her usual liberality, 
toss a pheasant, or a brace of grouse, into the basket of our attendant caddy. 

In proceeding, however, from parriculars to generals, wc fear wc are not 
able to afibrd much light to our correspondent. In our own state of sober celi- 
bate existence, and with habits very difierent from those of our Indian friend, 
we havq no data on which to founa any estimate of the general cost of such 
an establishment as he describes, more especially as matrimony clearly enters 
into the good Colonel's projections for the future. If, however, an account 
of OUT own mode of life, and the expenses attending our own editorial mif- 
nsjK can be of any use to him, it is quite at hb service. 

The revenue of ua, Christc^er North, therefore, be it known, amounts 
only to a tri^ more than £3000 a-year. Of this wc receive £S000 in our 
^wwity of Editor of Blackwood's Magazine, — rather a niggardly return for 
our labours, if we consider that it is only £SOO i-year more than Mr Jeffrey 
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leix'ivcB for the Edinburgh Review, and barely equal to that eqjoyed by the 
^itor of the Quarterly. Besides Uiis^ we are of oourae paid for our writiofts 
in Maga, at the rate of 20 guineas per sheet, by which we annually bi^ se- 
veral hundreds ; and the remainder of our income arises from the interest 
of about L. 15,000 we hold in bank stock and navy 4 per cents, and the rent 
of a small estate of which we are proprietor in Feebies-idiire. So much for 
the ways and means ; now for their appropriation. 

We are ^uty, and dislike stairs, therefore wc live in a flat. It is situated 
in one of me most agreeable spots of the New Town, and commands, though 
it is on the ^ound-floor, a flne view of the Firth of Forth and the Fife hills. 
Our establishment consists wholly of females, and the very prettiest to be had 
for love or money. We have no old harridan of a housekeeper to domineer 
in our household, but a gay and smart young widow, who makes our coflei* 
in a morning, and can amuse us in an evening by reading out a new novel, 
while we lie extended on our own comfortable black-hair sofa, made on a 
plan of our own to our own order. The rest of our establishment consists of 
a cook, and two clever chubby-faced girls, who act as housemaids, and wail 
upon us at table, dressed in a sort of smart female livery, in which they ap- 
[icar to great advantage. l^Iy age, for 1 am now 76, precludes any scandal 
iVom the attraction of my attendunts ; and, as much as lies in my power, 1 
act as a sort of guardian to them, and keep them out of liarm's way. This 
care is not unnecessary, for my house is the centre of attraction to a set of 
young dissipated fellows, whom I send rathor roughly about their business 
whenever 1 catch them hovering near my doors. Such is my establishinent. 
.My mode of life is as follows * 

At six in the morning, winter and summer, I have a cup of chocolate 
brought me in bed, by one of the swect-siniling damsels aforesaid. Having 
sipp^ this, 1 think of rising, and get into the ^ower-bath ; and then, after 
about an hour spent at my toilet, 1 enter my study, where I find the widow 
lias already made coflee, and buttered a couple of muffins, which are toasting 
cii a cat before the lire. Breakfast over, 1 commence the business of the day : 
Write an article if I find myself in the humour, and if not, look over the 
articles sc'iit in by the different contributors, and arrange tlie prommme of 
the next forthcoming Maga. Thus time passes till two o’clock, luen 1 take 
a walk in Prince's Street, read the papers in Blackwood’s, and either dine out, 
or pick up a friend or two to dine with me at home. There is nothing 1 
pique myself ^o much upon as iny dinners. My table is never disflgurecl by 
large clumsy joints, but is, I flatter myself, better managed and more re- 
cherche tlian the tables of baclielors in general. 

Our taste in (Cookery is ratlier French, and wc delight in the Coiisomm^a 
(our teeth are nearly all gone,) and those exquisite Sauces Fiquantes/' 
which might almost create an appetite under the ribs of death. Our cook, 
who has been with us fifteen years, is, considering she was educated accord- 
ing to the exploiled tenets of that barbarous old beldame, Mrs Glasse, a good 
one. AVe never touch jellies or pastry, but we will bock her in any other de- 
partment of the Arji Cniitiariaj against any cook in Scotland, in fives, tens, po- 
nies, fifties, or hundreds. We do not believe there is another north of the 
Tweed who can toss up an Omelette Souffle^ in proper style. 

Now for our cellar ; and that wc must take leave to say is, for a man of our 
income, tolerably good. There are larger cellars in the world, op doubt ; 
liigher prices have been paid fur wine than we could aflbrd ; but relying on the 
taste and judgment with wliich our stock was selected, we would not fear to 

S ut our wine in com|ietition, so far as it goes, (we have not above a thousand 
ozciis altogether,) with tliat of any man in the three kingdoms. We admit 
no sweet wines within our walls. Wc heartily dislike Muinsey, Constantla, 
ti /wc genus omucg and despise the man who can find pleasure in drinking 
such sweet and sickly stufll 

Whether wc have company, car dine alone, there is always a flask of Champagne 
on our diuuer-table ; nut the nasty, frothing, luscious, and detestable dbam- 
))agiie, which one generally meets with in diis country at good men’s feasts,” 
aim which foams and bubbles up like ginger beer, but Sillery or Ai, the only va- 
ikiits of the wine which arc at all tolcnihle. Of tllc^e wc lay in hut a small stock 
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at 1 timCj for Cliamiiagne docs not keep, and soon becomes sour and rray. With 
'vehat exqmsite contempt have we not in Pans heard our Yahoos or country- 
men callino; at Very'b or BcauMlliers for OU Champagne ' and never were we 
so much inclined to blush for our country, as when we btheld the sneer of 
ridicule on the face of the waiter as he placed the wine before them. But 
tnough of Champagne. On that wine we do not pnde ourselves, but we do so 
on our Hock We bought about diirty dozens at Mr Wliubrtad s sik many 
years ago, and have still some of it in our cellar But, bisides this, we liavc 
tour different Hocks, all excellent Two of thi st we bought ourselves in Ger- 
many in ISIS, and know them to bt the genuine Tohannisbirg not now to 
be purchased by gold In Claret we yield to no in in We have some La 
>itte of Ihli, impossible to be surpassed Our Margoux, which we reserve 
for summer, ind keep at Buehaiiin- Lodge, is first rite , and wi base a batch 
of La Rose of 181^, which is most sitistactory to the palau Of all the Vins 
de Buigogne, wi like only Clos Vogeot and Chaiiibertin We hi\c soint of 
the former of 1S(U, worth its wught in gold M i would not sell it at that 
pncc. But we arc gcttmjr tedious on the subject of our wines, aiiel our 
readers must give us cudit for hiving a tohrahle stock of Port, slierr), and 
Madeira 

We have been thus minute m our details, thti the Colonel may form some 
idea of the mode and s^ylc of our li\ing in town But, thank GckI we do not 
live in town ill the \t ir No Park in May wc regularly emigrate to the 
country md tike u]) our risidcntc tor the summer months at Buchanan- 
I odge Then we think it necessary to keep up rather more style in our esta- 
blishment thin wc do in town being a ptrsou of some const qui net iii the 
neighbourhood, and a I)i nuty-I uuten int of the county At Buch inan-Lodgc 
we sport hors s to our old tub of a carnage, built in the year ninety-seven, in 
addition to the pair fir equestrian purposes, which wt are ntiir without, 
cither in town or country >or abose twenty years we, and our groom, were 
earned by twi first-rate animals, which, as a proof of our political picdiUc- 
tions, we christoncd Pitt and Gienville Grenville sonii stars ago btianie fit 
and pursy, bioke his wind, and eventually died of the glanders Ihtt was a 
Highflier, and made nothing of a fiie -barred gite , but hi tell with us one 
day on the load, and liis knees wete so much broken, that hr w is never after 
Bt for use Our present stud, which, from our respiet for two gnat 4i\in^ 
statesmen, we liaae named > Idon and Bexley, an less frisk> than thiir prede- 
cessors, and therefore better suited to our declining }t Lr<> J Idon a capital 
roadster, ma«>ter of any weight, i little obstinite sometimes, but without vice, 
and though rather «>1ow in las pices, perfectly surefooted Bexley, which is 
rode by our groom, is blind as a nat, and indeed was before wc purchiscd 
him Notwithstanding this defect he gets on prttty well while on a btatrti 
track, and s Idoin stuinbk^ , but attempt a bliort cut either to the ri,^ht or the 
left, and he stands stock-still No idministration of whip or sgur will in- 
duce him todcsiate i yird fiom the> road. Notwithstanding tins, we have 
a regard for tin diiiinaf, and would not part with him on any leeount 

At Buchanan- 1 tulge wi see a gocxl deil of company, and all the }oung 
ladies ID the neighbourhood base great delight in sisiting us. It is necessary, 
therefore, that wi cairy on things eiu a Rome whet larger scale thin in town, 
indeed, so large, thjt weie we to live there all the year, our meomt would 
scarcely stand it But we kill our own mutton the whole season, and a couple 
of bullocks about Martinmas, for i winter's stock of corned heel This some- 
what diiuftislKh the i\ptn*>e of our country establishment 

Our character htiiids so high in the neighbourhood, that wc are often quite 
overwhelmid with business as i Justice of the Peace We arc the great com- 
poser ot ciifltrences, and arbiter of disputes within a circle of ten mile-s, and 
UMonvenient as we find such duties to be, we arc too kmd-hearted and patno- 
W Co devolve them on a less qualified person, by declining to discharge them 
Oursehes. 


JWe ha\e generally either Tickler, Hogg, or O'Doherty with us from May 
O Doherty we never mean to invite again We caught him 


O Doherty we never mean to invite again We caught hiir 
f one of our waiting-maids who, to say the truth, was not mwng all 
itery that might have bcin expockd from her in such circumstaucis 
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However, wc tnist the admonition we thought it proper to administer, pro- 
duced gcwd effect, for we hare since detected in her no symptoms of levit;^ 

Such is our style of living, and our friend the Indian Colonel may pernapa 
nin some infonnation when we tell him, that all we have already dracribed is 
done for L.3000 o-year. Of course, in many items his expenses will exceed 
ours, while in others they will probably be less. In all cases, a man’s expendi- 
ture is modified by his idiosyncrasy ; no individual is without some peculiarity 
of taste, in which he difibrs from those around him. It is impoBsinle, there* 
fore, to measure men’s habits by square and rule, or to convey much appli* 
cable knowledge by any general aphorisms on the probable expenses of an un« 
knownfindividual. 

This, however, we will say to Indians in general. If they arc not rich, they 
had better sUy where they are. Nobody visits an Indian, and listens patient- 
ly to stories of Tiger Hunting and Bungalows, &c. &c. without the tempta- 
tion of a good dinner. Ueturned Indians have no ideas in common with the 
society of this country. They have all their lives been growing indigo, col- 
IcHsting taxes, or fighting black men, in a country at the other extremity of the 
globe ; and it is one penalty of so long an exile, that they are necessarily alie- 
nated from the manners and habits of the country to which they return, and 
have seldom either tact or versatility of character sufficient to become natural- 
ized in a new society, with which, from the nature of things, they can have 
nothing in common. Nothing indeed can be more pitiable than a Nabob in 
the bettor circles of society in England. With too high an idea of his own 
importance to remain silent, what is it possible for the poor man to say } Let 
him talk of Hookahs, Sirdars, or his Indian adventures, and he is shunned as 
a bore, and it is soon evident that the company have not the smallest curiosity 
to learn his exploits at Nagpoore or liuckiiow. 

Then your Indian is generally an epicure, and an epicure of the most vul- 
gar description. He can never get over his partiality for Curry, Mulligotawny, 
and ]\[adcira, and is sure to be set down as a contemptible sensualist, from 
some unlucky allusion to Tiffin or Sangorec. All this, which is perfectly 
€omme il favt at Calcutte, is decidedly below par in the mother country ; yet 
this it is impossible for your Nabob to understand, for a man with two or three 
hundred thousand pounds in his pocket is mighty slow in making the disco- 
very that the world consider him a bore, or that anything he can say or do can 
be considered vulgar. These peculiarities, though thc 7 may be tolerated in a 
rich Inilian, will certainly not be so in a poor one. The plate, the wines, and 
the French cook, are all necessary to roaae us swallow the dose, and therefore 
we would advise no Indian whatever to return to this country with anything 
under a plum. If he does, we can only say tliat he shall not number us, Chrii- 
to]ihcr North, among his guests., 

Yet we have a great regard for returned Orientalists in general. They m 
kind, warm-hearted, and generous ; their foibles are those perhaps necessarily 
attached to the circumstances of their life ; the qualities we like are their own. 
We cannot read what we have already written of them, but if we have said 
anything severe, we already repent of it. By the by, wc dine this very day 
with our friend G. M., one of the cleverest and best-hearted Indians we have 
ever known, and entirely free from all the peculiarities which generally mark 
his tribe. 


C. N. 
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XfH A'£M SYMnOSia KYAIKfiM HEPlNlSSOMBNAnN 
HA£A KQTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOHOTAZEIN. 


FHOc. <1/1. Aih. 

Q7%tj is a diitich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meanings “’Tib right for oooii winebibbino feofle, 

“ Not to let the jug PiicK houni> the board like a cmiffle ; 

“ But gaily to chat while discubsino their tifflk.'* 

An excellent rule o f the hearty old cock 7i>— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Noctes.'2 

C. N. ap. Ambr, 

Scene— Ambrose's Hotel, Picardy Place, Paper Parlour. 

North and the Shefuerd. 

NORTH. 

How do you accounti mv deareat Shepherd, for the stcadinew and pertcTc* 
Tanoe of my affection for tnee. seeing that I am naturally and artificially the 
moat wayward, fickle, and capricioua of all God’s creatures ? Not a friend but 
yonraelfi James, with whom 1 have not frequently and bitterly quarrelled, 
often to the utter extinction of mutual regard — but towards my iiicomprehen- 
aible Brownie my heart ever ycams— 

SHEFHEBD. 

Hand your leein’ tongue, ye tyke, you've quarrelled wi’ roe mony thoumn* 
times, and I've borne at your hands mair ill usage than I wad ha'e ta'en frae 
ony ither mortal man in his Majesty’s dominions. Yet, 1 wcel believe, that only 
the shears o* Fate will ever cut the cords o' our friendship. I fancy it's just 
the same wi' you as wi' me. we maun like anc anither whether we wuU or no 
— and that’s the sort o* freendship for roe — for it flourishes, like a mountain- 
flower. in a' weathers— braid and bright in the sunshine, and just faulded up 
a wee in the sleet, aae that it micht niaist be tbocht dead, but fu’ o’ life in its 
oozy bield ahint the mossy stane, and peering out again in a' it's beauty, at 
the sang o’ the rising laverock. 

NORTH. 

This world's friendships, James 

SIIEFHEKH. 

Are aa cheap as crockery, and as easily broken by a fa’. They seldom can 
hide a clash, without fleein’ intil flinders. O, sir f but niaist men’s hearts, 
and women's too. are like toom nits— nae kernel, and a splutter o' fushionless 
dust. I Bometiines canua help thiukin’ that there's use future state. 

NORTH. 

Fie, fie, James, leave all such dark scepticism to a Byron— it is unworthy 
of the Sh^herd. 

' SHEPHERD. 

What for should sae mony puir, peevish, selfish, stupid, mean, and malig- 
nant creatures no just lie still in the molds among the ither worms, aneatli 
thdr bits o' inscribed tomb-stones, atblins railed in, and a' their nettles, wi’ 
painted airn-raib, in anooko’ the kirk-yard that’s their ain property, andoac- 
; body’s wttdiin' to tak* it frae them— What for, I say, shouklna they lie quate 
ill skdeton for a thousand years, and then crummk, crummle, cnunmle, awa’ 
intil the yerth o’ which Time is made, and ne’er be rcimmatteriakczed into 
■Hternity ? 
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NORTH. 

Thil is not like your usual gracious and benign philosopliyi James ; but* 
believe me, my friend, that within the spirit of the most degraded wretch 
that ever grovelled earthward from f»udle.day to cornse-day, there has been 
some slumbering spark divine inextinguishable by me death-damps of the 
cemetery— 

SUEFlIERl). 

Gran* words, sir, gran’ words, nae^ doubt, mair especially cemetery," 
which I’m fond o* usin’ mysel, as often *b the subject and the verse will alloo. 
But, after a’, is’t mair poetical than the ** Grave Deevil a Jbit. For a wee, 
short, simple, stiff, stem, dour, and fearsome word, commend me to the 
'' Grave-” 

NORTH. 

Let us change the channel of our discussion, James, if you pleaae-*— 

SHEPHERD. 

What ! You’re no feared for death, are you, sir } 

NORTH. 

1 am. 

SHEPHERD. 

So am I. There, only look at the cawnle expiring— faint, feeble, flickering, 
and just like ane o’ us puir mortal human creatures, sair, sair unwilling to 
die ! Wharc’s the snuffers, that 1 may put it out o’ pain. I’m tell’t, that twa 
folk die every minute, or rather every moment. Is na that fearsome to 
think o’ ? 

NORTH. 

Ay, .lames, children have lieen made orphans, and wives widows, since that 
wick began to All the room with its funereal odour. 

SIIEMIEKD. 

Nac man can manage snuffers richt, uiiU^ss he hac been accustomed to them 
when he was young. In the Forest, we a* use our fingers, or blaw the cawnles 
out wi' our mouths, or chap the brass-sticks wi’ the stinkiii’ uricks again* the 
ribs — and gin there was a pair o’ snuffers in the house, yon might hunt (or 
them through a’ the closets and presses for a fortnight, without their ever 
castin’ up. 

NORTH. 

I hear that you intend to light up Mount Bengcr with gas, .Tames. Is 
that a true bill ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I had thochts o*t — ^Imt the gasometer, I find, comes ower high— so I shall 
■tick to the Lang Twas.” O man, noo that the rawiile's out, is iia that fire 
unco heartsome? Your face, sir, looks just perfeckly niddy in ’the hleeRe,and 
it wad tak’ a pair o' poorfu* specks to spy out a single wrinkle. You'll leeve 
yet for ither twa hundred Numbers. 

NORTH. 

And then, my dear ShephcTd, the cditorsliip shall be thine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. you’re dead, Maga will be dead. .She'll no aurveeve you ac 

■ingle day. Buried shall you be in ac grave, and curst be he that disturbs 
vour banes ! Afore you and her cam out, this wasna the same warld it has 
been sin syne. Wut and wisdom never used to be seen linkin' alang the- 
gither, ban' and ban’ as they are noo, frae ae end o' the month to the ither,— 
tliere was na prented a byuck that garred ye break out t ae page into grief, 
and at anither into a guffaw — whare could yp foregather wi* sic a canty crew 
o' chiels as O'Dohercy and the rest, passin’ themselves aff sometimes for real, 
and sometimes for fictions characters, till the puzzled public glowered as if 
they had flung tlic glamour ower her — and oh, sir, afore you brak out, beau- 
tiful as had been many thousan* thousan’, million, billion, trillion and qua- 
drillion nights b^ firesides in huts or ha’s, or out by in the open air wi' the 
starry heavens resting on the saft hill-taps, yet a* the time that the heavenly 
liodies were performing their stated revolutions— Uiere were nae, nae Koerra 
Ambrosiama f 
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NOHTH. 

1 have not, I would fain hopa;, my dear James, been alu^ther usden in 
my generation— but your parddity exaggerates my merits—— 

SHBPHSBD. 

A man would require an oss magna sonaturum to do that — Suffice it to say, 
sir, that you are the wisest and wittiest of men. Dinna turn awa‘ your face, 
or you'll get a crick in vour neck. There's no sic a popular man in a' Bri- 
tain the noo as Christopher North. O, sir, you'll dee as rich as Croesus — for 
every day there's wulls makin' by auld ledges and young leddies, leaving you 
their residiatory lejntee, sometimes, 1 fear, past the heirs, male or femde, o* 
their bodies lawfiiUy b^^tten. 

NORTH. 

No, James, I trust that none of my admirers, since admirers you say the 
old man hath, will ever prove so unprincipled as to leave their money away 
from their own kin. Nothing can justify that— but hopeless and incurable 
vice in the natural heirs. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wusU I was worth just twenty thousan* pounds. I could leeve on that— 
but no on a farden less. In the first place, I would buy three or four pair o' 
tap- boots — and 1 would try to introduce into the Forest buckskin breexs. 1 
would neist, sin* naebody's gicn me ane in a present, buy a gold musical 
siiuif-box, that would play tunes on the table. 

NORTH. 

Heavens! James — at that rate you would be a ruined man before the 
coming of Christmas. You would sec your name honourably mentioned in 
the Gazette. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then a gold twisted watch-chain, sax gold seals o' various sizes, frae the 
bigness o' my nieve amaist, doun to that o' a kitty-wren's egg. 

NORTH. 

Which O’Doberty would chouse you out of at brag, some night at his own 
lodgings, after the play. 

SHEPHERD. 

Catch me at the cairds, unless it be a game at Birky ; for I'm sick o' Whust 
itsel, I've sic desperate bad hauns dealt to me noo— no an ace ance in a month, 
and no that unseldom a haun* without a face-caird, made up o’ deuces, and 
trays, and fours, and fives, and be damned to them ; so that to tak the verra 
weakest trick is entirely out o* my |K>wer, except it be by main force, barling 
the cairds to me whether the opposite side wull or no ; and then at the close o” 
the round, threepin' that 1 had twa honours — the knave and anitluT ane. Sic 
bad luck hae 1 in a* chance games, Mr North, as you ken, that were I to fling 
dice for my life alang wi' a hail army o' fifty thousand men, I wud be sure to 
be shot ; tor 1 would fling aces after some puir trumlin' drummer had flung 
deuces, and be led out into the middle o’ a hollow stjuare for execution. 

NORTH. 4 

James, you are very excurbivc this evening in your conversation— nobody is 
thinkin' o'^ shootin* you, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And I'm sure that I hae nae thochts o* shootin' mysel. But anoe— it's a 
lang time syne — I saw a soclger shot — dead, sir, as a door-nail, or a coffin- 
nail, or ony ithcr kind o’ nail. 

NORTH. 

Was it in battle, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In battKf ?— Na, na ; neither you nor me was ever fond o’ being in battle 
at ony time o* our live^ 

NORTH. 

' 3 Ivas Private Secretary to Rodney when be beat Langara, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand your tongue ! — What a crowd on the Links that day ! But a’ wi’ fixed 
'whitish faces— nae speakin'— no sae mucklc as a whisper- a frozen dumbness 
;#Rt Age wccht could break I 
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NOUTfl. . 

Vou mean tlio Epectators^ JaincB. 

sirr.rnRRi). 

Tlicn thft ainny appeared in the cfistancc ; for there were three hail regi- 
ments. a' wi' fixed bi ggoncts ; but ime mtwic— iiae music for a while at least, 
till a' at anee, mercy on us ! we heard, like laigh sullen thunder^ the soun' o' 
the great muffled drum, aye played on, }(• ken, by a black man ; in this case, 
an African neegger, sax feet four ; and wl ». it bangs’ll pgieil the bass — ^t.he whiter 
o’ his eeii rowin' about as if he was glad, atween every stroke ! 

NOJITII. 

I remember him — the best pugilist then going, for it was long before the 
days of Kichniond and Molineaux — and nearer forty than thirty .^ears 
ago, James. 

SI|El*lf ERU. 

The trrad of the troops was like the step o' ac giant— sac perfate was thdr 
flisci[»ph'eii — and afore 1 wi el keiit that they were a' in the Links, three sides 
o’ a sipiure were formed — and the soun* o* the great drum ceased, at at an in- 
audible w^ord of cnmmaiid, or wavin’ o’ a hauii, or the lowerin’ o’ a banner. 
It wiis hill ae man lliut was about to die — but for that ae man, had their awe 
no Itiiidercd tliein, twenty tlioiisan’ folk wad at that moment hae broken out 
into l-iinentiilioiis and nuTul cries — but as yet not a tear was shed — ^not a sigh 
was braved — for had a' that vast crowd beem sac mony images, or corjises rai- 
s(ul up by cantrip in their dealh-elais, tliey couldna hae been inair motion- 
less than at tliat minute, nor niair s;*vc]iless than that muUitude o’ lecviii' 
souls I 

KOJITH. 

I was myself one of the multitude, James. 

SIlfcrilKRl). 

There, a* at anee, boo or whare he cam frae nanc could tell, there, 1 say, 
a’ at ance stood the Mutineer. Some tell’t me afterwards that they had 
M'cn him inarehin’ along, twa three yards aliint his coffln, wi’ his head just a 
wee fhorlit inrliiied dow'invanls, not in fear o’ man or death, but in awe o' 
(lod ami judgement, keepin' time wi’ a inilitary step that tvas natural to him. 
and no unbi coming a hraie man on the way to the grave, and his een fixed 
on the given that was failin’ aw'a for ever and evi r frae aneath his feet ; but 
that was a sicht I saw not — for tlie first lime 1 beheld him lie was standiii’, 
a* unlike the ilher men, in the middle o' that th.ree-sided square, and there was 
a shudder tliroiigb the hail muUitutle. jmt as if we had been a’ standiri’ haun 
in haiui, and n natural ])hi]oso])bir hail gien us a slioek o’ his electrical ina- 
eliine. “ 'J’lial’s liim — that’s Jum — puir, puir falhnv ! — Oh ! but he's* a pretty 
iiiiin !” — Such were the ejacuLuions fuu' tboman's of vromcn, niaist o’ them 
> filing anes, but some o’ them auld, and grey-le-aded aneath their mutches, 
and no a few wi* babies sookin* or caterwailiir at their breasts. 

XOItl II. 

A pretty girl fainted within half-a-dozeii yards of where 1 stood. 

SlfKrJM K1>. 

IJis name was T.ewis Alackeiizie — ^and as fine a young man he wa« as ever 
'vteppedon heather. The moment before be knelt down ou his eoffln, lu* seeintdas 
fu’ o' life as if he had strippcil alf his jack(*t fur a game at foot- ha’, or to fling 
the hammer. Ay, weel inieht the woiiicii-folk gaze on him wi' n>d iveeping 
een, for he had loed them but ower wed, and mony a time, it is said, had he 
let liimsd down the Castle-roek at night, Goil knows hoo, to meet his Icmans 
— hut a* that, a' his sins, and a' his criims acted and only meditated, wore at 
an nid iioo — puir fallow— and the platoon, w'i’ fixcil beggoncts, were drawni 
lip within ten yanls, or Jess, o’ whare he stood, anil he liimsel having tied a 
handkerchief ower his een, dropjH'd down on his knees on his coffin, wi* fauld- 
cd bauds, and lips movin’ fast, fast, and white as ashes, in prayer ! 

KORT1I. 

Cursed be the inexorable justice of inilitory law ! he might have been par- 
doned. 

SIlXVttRRn. 

Pardoned ! Ilndna he disaiincd his nin captain o* his sword, and ran him 
through the shoiilhor — in a iiiutinv of which he wn'i himscl the ringleader? 
,Voi.. XXL ^ \ 
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Kinjx Gcorp;e on the throne ilurslna liac panloiicil him — it would liae been as 
much as his crown was worth — for^oo could King, Kintra^ and Constitution 
thole a standing army, in which mutiny was not punished wi* death ? 

NORTH. 

Six balls pierced him — through head and heart — and what a shrieh, James, 
then arose ! 

SlIEniERD. 

Ay, to hae heard that shriek, you wad hae thought that the women that 
raisra it wad never hae lauched again ; but in a few hours, ns sunc as ni^t- 
fdl darkened the city, some o’ them were gossipin' about the shootin’ o* the 
sodger to their neighitours, sonic dancin’ at hops that shall be nameless, some 
sitting on their sweethearts' knees wi' their arms roun' tlit'ir necks, some 
sweann like troopers, some doubtless sitting tliochtfu' hv the fireside, or uwa' 
to bed in sadness an hour sooner than usud, and then fast asleep. 

NORTH. 

I saw his old father, James, with my own eyes, step out from the crowd, 
and way being made for him, he walked up to Ids son's dead body, and em- 
bracing it, kissed his bloody head, and tlien with clasped hands, looked up to 
heaven. 

SlIErjlKKl). 

A Strang and stately auld man, and ane too that had been a soldier in his 
youth. Sorrow, not shame, somewhat Iwwed his head, and aiice he red'd as if 
he were faint on a sudden— Hut wdiat the deevil's the use o' me haverin' awa* 
this vray about the shootin* o' a sodger thretty years sin syne, and inair too — 
for didiia I see that auld silvcry-hcadcd father o' the mutineer staggering alang 
the Grass-Market, the verra next day after the execution, as fou'as the ilaUic, 
wi* a heap o* mischievous weans lialiooin* after him, and him a' the while in a 
dwam o’ drink and de8pair,^maunderin' about his son liowis, then lyin' a’ 
barken'd wi* blood in his coffin, six feet deep in a fine rich loam. 

NORTH. 

That very same afternoon, I heard the drums and fifes of a rccruiu.ig 
party, belonging to the same regiment, winding away down towards Ilolyrood ; 
and the place of Lewis JMackenzie, in the lino of bold sergeants with thdr 
claymores, w'as supnlled by a corporal, promoieiL to a triple bir on his sleeve, 
ill consequence of tne death of the mutineer. 

SHE1M1LKD. 

It was an awfu* scene yon, sir ; but there was nacthing huiniliating to hu- 
man nature in it,— as in a bungin' : and it struck a wholesuiue four into the souls 
o* many tbousaii' sodgers. 

NORTH. 

The bilcncc and order of the troops, all the while, was sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

It was sac, indeed. 

NORTH. 

What do you think, James, of tli it, by way of a toasting cheese ? Auibrosi 
colls it the Welshman's delight, or Ilavies' darling. 

siirriTEiui. 

It’s rather teuch — luk, luk, hoo it jiu’s out, out, out, and better out, into a 
very thread o' the unbeaten gold, a* the way frae the asltet to my mouth. 
Saw yfe everonything sae tenaweious r I verily believe that I could walk, with- 
out breaken't, intil the tither room, l^uk, hoo it shines, like u gossamer- 
filament, a’ threaded wi' what Allan Kinnigham would ca' dew-blobs, .stretch- 
ing across frae ae sweet-brier bush to anithcr, and breaking afore the .step o' 
tile early lassie tripping down the brae, to wash her bonny face, yet smiling 
wi’ the glimmerinMight o' lovc-dreains, in the bit buniie that wimples awa^ 
as pure and stainkss as her ain virgin life ! 

NORTH. 

Sentiment — divine sentiment, extracted by the alchemy of genius from a 

Welsh-rabbit ! 

SHEPHEiy). 

Noo that I've gotten ’t intil iny mouth-^1 wusli it ever ay be gotten out 
again ! Tlic tae end o' the line is fastened, like a hard gedd (See Dr Jamie- 
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son) in the ashct— 4 nd the ither end's in my stammach— eand the thin thread 
o' attenuated cheese gets atween my sac that I canna dbow’t through and 
through. Thank ye^ sir, for cuttin't. Rax me ower the jug. Is't yili? 
Here's to you, sir. 

NORTH. 

Peebles ale, Janies. It has a twang of the Tweed. 

SHErilERl). 

Tweed ! Do you ken, hlr North, that last simmer the Tweed ran dry, and 
has ne\'er flowed sin' sync. They're speakin' o' takin' doon a' the brigs frae 
]<)rickstane to Berwick, and changing the channel in til the turnpike road. A' 
the materials arc at haun*, and it's a' to be Macadameezed. 

NORTH. 

The Stcam-Riigine Mail-Coach is to run that road in spring. 

SHEI'IIERP. 

Is't ? She'll be a dangerous vchiclc^but I'll tak my place in the safety- 
valve. But jeestin apairt, do you ken, sir, that inony and mony a wee well 
among tl»e hills and inuntains was really dried up bv the drought o’ three dry 
KiKiincrs — and for them my heart was wac, as if they had bt'cn anoe leevin* 
things ! J'or were iia they like leevin' things, aye sue calm, and clear, and 
bright, and sac contented, ilka anc by itself, in far-awa spats, whare the grass 
ruiikli*<i only to the ^llephcrd's foot, iwa three times a-ycar, and, a' the rest o' 
tlie sim’s auinial visit roun* the globe, lay touched only by the wandering 
light anil shadows! 

NORTH. ^ 

Poo — poo— .Tames — there's plenty of water in the world without them. 

S!l l.rilf'.llD. 

Plenty o' water in the world) without them ? ny, that there is, and niair 
th.in jileiity — but what’s that to the purpose, ye aiild haverel.> Gin five thou- 
srm' bonny bairns were to be iiiawn down by the seytbc o’ Death during the 
time that I’m drinking tliis glass — (oh man] but this is a grand jug, aibllns 
r.ifiuT owiT swe.'t, and rather ower strong, but that’s twa glide faults) — there 
wjid Ik* ]»lciity o’ bairns left in the warld, legitimate and ilL-gitiinate — and you 
nor me niicht never miss them. But wadna there be just sac much extin- 
guishment, or dnnihilation like, o' beauty and bliss, o' liebt and lauchtcr, o' 
rd)-liko ringUts, and lips that war nac sweeter, for naething can be sweeter, 
than the Ihilf-opened buds o' inos.s-roscs, ivhen the a\Iorning is puttin' on her 
claes, hut lips that wi-re just as sweet when openin' and shuttin' in their balmy 
breath, when ilka happy bairn was singing a ball.mt or a psalm, baith alike pious 
ami bailb alike pensive ; for a the airs o’ Seoll.aul (excfj)]i a gac h.siitlc, to be 
sure, o’ wieket tunes,) soun’ aye to me mair mtlaiirboly than iiiirtlifu', spirit- 
like, and as if of heavenly origin, like the bit lown ir.uMeal souns that go echo- 
ing by the ear, or rather the vena soul o' tlic s:lie|»herd leaning on his staff at 
nicht] when a* the earth is at rest, and lookin' up, and ower, and through into 
the verra heart o' Heaven, when the lift is a' ae glorious glitter o' cloudless 
stars ! You're no sleei)y, sir 

NORTH. 

Sleepy ! You may as well ask the leader in a tandem if he be sleepy, when 
performing the uiutch of 2H miles in two hours, without a break. 

siirrifEjin. 

Ac spring there is — in a nook known but to me and anithcr, a bit nook 
greener than ony emerald — or even the Queen Fairy's symar, as she disen- 
tangles it frae her feet in tlie moonlight dance, enclosed wi' laigh broomy 
rocks, aniaist like a shecp-fauld, but at the upper end made louii in a' wea- 
thers by ue single stanc, like the last ruin o* a tower, smelling sweet, nae 
doubt, at this blessed moment, wi' tliyme that enlivens even the winter season, 
— ac spring there is — I soy — 

NORTH. 

Dear me ! James— 'let me loosen your neckcloth— you are getting black in 
the face. What sort of a knot is this ? It would puzzle the ghost of Gor- 
dius to untie it. 

SHEPHERD* 

Dinna mind the crauvat.— I say, Mr North, radicr were my heart dried up 
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to tl last Jt'oo o' hluidf thau titat tlio puls^'ii ul' that ^priug should cease to 
beat iu the holy wilderness. 

NOATH. 

Your emotion is contagious, James. I feel the rheum bedimming my aged 
ryes, albeit unused to the melting mood. 

bHEPMERD. 

You've heard me tell the talc afore — and it's no a talc I tell when 1 ran help 
it— but sometimes, as at present, when sittin* wi* the friend I love, and respect 
and venerate, especially if, like you, be be maist like a father, or at least an 
elder brither, the past comes upon me wi' a* the power o* the present, and 
though my heart be sair, ay, sair maist to the verra brcakiii*, yet I maun 8i)eak 
—for though big and great griefs are dumb, griefs there aie, rather piteous ami 
profound, that will siiape themselves into words, even when iiane are by to 
near, nanc but the puir silly echoes that can only blab the twa three last 
syllables o’ a secret ! 

NORTH. 

To look on you, James, an ordinary observer would think that you had never 
had any serious trials in this life — that doric laiigli of thine, iny dear Shep- 
herd— 

SliKPlJElin. 

1 hate and despise ordinary observers ; and thank God that tlioy can kiii 
iiacthing o' me or my character. Tlie pitifu* cretiirs aye admire a inaii wj' a 
lang no:se, hollow cliceks, black cen, swarthy cheeks, .and cieeshy hair ; and 
tauk to ane anither about his interesting melancholy, and sevi-re misfortunes ; 
and hoo he had liik lieart wt'cl nigh broken bv the death o' twa wives, ami 
the loss o’ a third evangelieal IVfiss, wha elojK'd after her wedding claes 
been tacn aft' at the haberdashfv'b, vrV a play-actor wdia had aiiee been a pin- 
tleman ; that is, attached to the comiiiissawnat depairtment o’ ilic army in llu 
Peninsula, a dealer iu adulterated flour and mule-ftcsh sausagts. 

NORTH. 

Interesting emigrants to Van Diemen’s I.and. 

MILPHEUI). 

A man wi’ buck-tcoth, and a cockit nose, ViVe me, they'll no albxv to i 
martyr to inelaiicholy ; but because they see ami h< ar me laueliin' as in IN‘ter ^ 
Letters, scoot the idea o' my ever giein* way to grief, ami afiiiiiicK thiiikin' ilie 
sweet light o' heaven's blessed sunshine darkened by a black veil that fling'* a 
correspondin' shadow uwer the seemingly disconsolate yerlh. 

NUKTII. 

Most of the good poets of iny acquaintance have light-coloured hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine iu my youth was o' a bricht yellow. 

NORTH. 

And a fine animal you were, James, I am told, as you walked uj) llie trariN 
o* the kirk, witli your mane flying over your shoulders, coufineil within grace- 
ful liberty by a blue riband, the love-gift of some bonny May, that won'il 
amang the braes, and had yielded you tlie parting kiss, just as tlic cottage 
clock told that now another week was past, and you heard Uic innocent crea- 
ture's heart beating in the hush o' the Sabbath morn. 

SHEniEHD. 

Wliisht, whisht ! 

NORTH. 

But we have forgotten the Tale of the Haunted Well. 

SilKPHERD. 

It's^nae Tale— lor there's naetliing that cou'd be ca'd an incidtait in a' that 1 
cou'd say about that well ! Oh ! sir— she was only twa months m&ir tlyin fif- 
teen— and though she had haply reached her full stature, and was somewhat 
taller thau the maist o' our forest lasses, yet you saw ut ance that she was still 
but a bairn. Her breast white, and warm, and saft, and fragrant, as the lily, 
whose leaves in the driest weather you'll never find without an inklin' o' Hea- 

S 8 dew, no perhaps wbat you wou'd ca' a dew-drap, but a balmy frcsdiness, 

^ ever breathes o delight in being alive beneath the fair skies, and on this 
jpunet, the greenest sure by far o* the Seven tliat dance around tlie Sun ! 
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* KOKTH. 

Too poeticali James, for real feeling. 

■HE1*11£RD. 

Wba that ever Baw-— wha that ever touched tliat breast, M'onld not hac been 
made a poet by the momentary bliss ! Yet, as God is my judge, her mother’s 
hand busked not that inaiden^s bosom wi’ moir holy love than did I place 
within it, mony and mony a time, the yellow primroses and the blue violets^ 
baith o* them wi' but single leaves, as you ken, amang the braes, but baith 
alike bonnier far— oh-— bonnier, bonnier far when sometimes scarcely to be 
seen at all atwten the movings o' her breast, than when she and I pu il them 
frac amang the mors and tufts o' lung grass, whisperin' soft and ilreamlikt* 
thochts, as the liill-brcczcB went by on « sudden, and then a’ was again as 
louTi as death. 

NunTH. 

My dear Theocritus 

SHRVIIKKD. 

Whisht. I was a haiitlc auldcr than her — and as she hud nae hrilher — I 
was a hritlnr to her — neither had she a fatluT or inither, and aiiro on a day, 
when 1 paid to her that site wad iind baith in me, wha loved her for her good- 
ness and her innoet^nee, the puir hritherlcss, sisterkbs, jiarentless orphan, had 
her faee a' in ae single instant as drenched in tears, as a flower cast up on the 
hand at the turn o' a stream that has brought it down in a spate frac the far- 
aff hills. 

NORTH. 

Her soul, James, is now in Heaven ! 

KHKrHKKD. 

'J'he Kitnincr afore she died, she didiia use to conic o' her ain isccord, and, 
without being asked in aneatli my plaid, when a skirring shower gufd by — 1 
had to wise her in within its fauklK — and her head had to he held down hy an 
alltetionate pnsstire, almost like a faint force, on my breast— and wlien 1 spak 
to hcT, half in earnest half ir jest, o' love, she had iiae heart to lanch, — sue 
inuekle as to greet ! As sure as (lod's in heaven, the fair orphan wept. 

N OUT II. 

One so hapjiy and so innocent might well shed tears. 

SHEPHERD. 

'J’hcre, beside that w'ee, still, solitary well, have we sat for hours that were 
swift as moments, and }et laeh o' them filled fu' o' happiness tliut wad noo he 
aiicuch fur years 1 

NORTH. 

Vor UR, and men like us, James, there is on earth no such thing as happi- 
ness. Enough that vve have known it. 

H SHFPIII.RD. 

1 sliomd fear noo to faci* wic happiness a^s used to be there, beside that 
well — .»‘ic happiness w'ould noo turn my brain— but nac fear, nae fear o’ its 
ever returiiiu, for that voice went wavering awa' up to heaven from this mute 
earth, and on the nicht when it was heard not, and never more was to be 
heard, in the psalm, in my fatlier’s house, 1 knew that a great change had been 
wrought within me, and that this earth, this w'orld, this life was disenchanted 
for ever, and the place that held her grave a Paradise no more 1 

NORTH. " 

A fitter place of burial for such an one is not on the earth's surface, than 
that lone hill kirk-yard, where she hath for years been sleeping. The birch 
shrub in the south corner will now be quite a stately' tree. 

SHEPHERD. 

1 visit the place sae regularly every May-day in the morning, every MuU 
summer-day, the laiigcst day in the year, that is, the twenty-second o^ June, 
in the gloaming, tliat 1 see little or nae alteration on the spat, or onything that 
belongs to it. But nac doubt, we are baith grown auldcr thegither ; it in 
that solitary region, visited by few or none— except when there is a burial — 
and me sometimes at Mount-Bcngcr, and sometimes in here at Embro’, en- 
joyin’ mysel at Ambrose’s — for, after a’, the world’s no a bod world, although 
Mary Morison he dead— d(‘ad and buried thirty years ago, and that’s a lang 
portion o* a luaii's life, which is, seriplurally speakin’, souicwlierc about three- 
score and ten. 
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KORTII. 

Look here, my dear James, don’t say that you have not as exquisite a per- 
ception of beauty, and all that sort of thinp;, now, us thirty years ago. There, 
iny man, there is the Paphian Bower, composed by Phillips, from a picture by 
Martin, saw ye ever any thing more perfectly lovely ? 

anEPiieiii). 

Never since thq day I was born. Dinna tell me whn thae Three Female Fi- 
gures are — for it's a’ ane whether they be the Three IVlnses. or Three o' the Nine 
Graces, or Wmus and twa o' her handmaids, |or onv iiher Three o' (lod's fairest 
creatures, for whom tliat wee, winged, hneeting (hipid is pluckin' flowers for 
them to wreaflie round their heavenly hair ; ilinn.i tell me what they’re doin', 
hac been doin', or are gaun to do, fork's delightfu' for the imagination to sink 
awa' into its aiti dreams amang thae lang withdrawing glades, and outower the 
wood-taps, if sae ane feel inclined, to flee awa* to yondcT distant Ikills, and 
from their pinnacles to take a flight up to yon pavilion -clouds, and lay a 
bof^.y's sell doon at full length on the yielding saftness ! 

Koaiii. 

Look at Her with the frmie-enveloping veil, James, and wish yourself a Pa- 
gan of the olden time, , Tames, when mortals loved immortals, and A'eiius her- 
self did not disdain to meet the Shepherd 

SHFVIIFRT). 

As sure's I’m leeviii' there's the same three (goddesses, and the same bit Cu- 
pid, staiidin' on their heads in the water aiuung the floatin' lilii's ! 

NORTH. 

Martin has a soul both for beauty and grandeur. 

siitrHLho. 

lie has that — and’it's a wonderfii' thing to think that the same genius that 
saw yon sublime vision o' Belshazzar's Feast, an endless p(Tsj»eetive o' Buhy- 
lonian buildings, should delight to wanton thus with Nature in her prime — 
for were it no for the jiillarcd roof o' that palace ]»ccring aboon the tree- tap, •», 
anc inicht believe themselves in aue o' the wood!nnd and waterhiid glides o’ 
paradise ! 

NORTH. 

1 don’t think, James, that you do much now-a-diiys with the pencTl r 

MIEl'IIi RU. 

No me. I've gien owre the paintin' iioo a'lhegithcr— for I canna please iny- 
sel in the execution. But it s a fine art— and I'm giein’ Itssons to my eil- 
laiit— 

NORTH. 

Right, James. Of all the accomplishments of a gentlcm.'in, I do not know 
one superior to that of being a good draftsman. He wlio can uhiH his pen and 
his pencil can seldom or never be at a loss in this world. One hulf^e time 
often lost in learning to ]day the lieautifid but jiernieious game of billiards, 
would be sufficient to give a youth mastery over dial other elegant and useful 
art Yet how few gentlemen can draw or paint wxll I 

sirEi*Hi^nn. 

Sketehers are gaen apt, howsomever, to be w'earisome wd' their critical cant, 
and even to talk o' nature hersel, as if she were only worth studying for the 
sake o' art. 

NORTH. 

Very true, James. Tlierc was a painter, some twenty years ago, of the 
name of Havel— -dead now I support* — wlio really painted with some spirit 
and splendour. He' was all an' all with an ainatrur friend of mine ; and 1 
remember once contemplating a glorious sunset among mountains with the 
saifl amateur friend, when after a ^*8ynco|>e and solemn pause," he exclaimed 
to himself in soliloquy, “ Havel all over ! Havel ail over !” He complirocnu 
ed the sunset, James, Nature's own midsuinmer-sunset at the close of a 
timnderous day^ James, by likening it to, or rather identifying it with, a hit of 
oiM canvass run over by the brush of a clever Cockney ! 

;; SHEPHSRD. 

fhat beats a*, and is a capital illustration o' my meaning. Sketclicrs '11 
oR^ 1M> alloo the sun to set in his ain way, nor a mountain to baud up his 

* 13 
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head as he cIiooro.^^ without takin* baith the ane and the ither to task for their 
clumsiness or awkward demeanour. The sea wid^rolling in his verdant lustre, or 
a' a*foam wi' fury, that daunts not however the wing-tips o' thae bonny creturs 
the sea-maws, that think naething o' floating on and awa, Willie, on waves that 
seem big and flcrcc aneuch to da»h a veshel again the rocks— Sketchers, I was 
gaun to say, '11 criticize the old sea, without ony o' that reverential awe o* 
which Wudsworth so finely speaks — ^fin' fault wi' 4iim for no being black 
aneuch here, and white ancuch there, and purple aneueh yonner, and green 
aneuch ower ayoiit, and yellow aneuch where tlie sunlight smites, and red 
aneuch whare the lightning shivers the mast o' the ship skuddin' under bare 
poles, wi* ten thousand million o* whitc-maned waves pursuing her, as if ga« 
])iDg and roaring for their prey. 

KOKTH. 

You poets arc just as bad as painters. 

SirKPItCRD. 

That’s a Icc, sir. For wc poets deal in general sketches o' Nature— and al- 
loo her great latitude in a' her coiuluct wi* the elements. We do not tie her 
down like the painters, to ony set rules o’ behaviour, sae that she but behave 
like hersel ; and we defy her to come wrang ony hour, or in ony mooil, be- 
fi^re our spiiirs, provide.l only she be na wrapt up a'thegithcr in a vile, cauld, 
niz/liinr, mix/ling, drizzling Scotch mist, that utterly obliterates the creation, 
and reduces it to warse than Naething. 

NOUTIT. 

Ilavi' you been at the Exhibition, James, this season ? 

siiKiniEKn. 

The din ctors didna opcn*t, till thejr knew I had come to town, and they pre* 
sented me wi' a perpetual ticket, that’ll answer for a’ this century. J^et’s hear 
your opinion, Mr North. Speak out, man, and dinna be feared for me, for 
I'll ntak allooance ior your never having studied the airts o’ paintin' and poe- 
try, as 1 hae done ; an’d you’ll be kcepil frae ganging verra far wrang in your 
judgement by your uiii natural taste and genius. 

XORTII. 

Lan<lscape or Portrait ? 

siiF.pnrnn. 

Portrait— for 1 ciitina you think o’ takin* the laiidscaiKs out o’ my ain 
haun — Wha's bt-st in the line o |Hirtraits ? 

xoiiTir- 

Nced you ask? — .lolin Watson tijirdon. In three years more — if he goes 
on thus— he will be equal to llaelmm. ImUed, Itaeburn himself, althou|;;U 
the greatest portrait painlcr Scotland ever pn^ilucwl, never painted, at John 
Watson’s age, a better picture than that artist's Dr Hunter. 

suLriiKKn. 

It’s no ill this Exhibition, is’t? 

KOKlIl. 

No— but Lady 

SHKJ'lir.UT). 

Ay — that is a maist beautiful wark o’ airt. Sac enmtiosed and dignified 
that Icddy sits — ^yct without ony tincture o’ pride ; for what's rank to tluin that 
hae rank. They never think about it. Its only your upstart madams, that 
liaud their heads licich and haughty. 

NORTH. 

1 have not seen any portrait of you, James, in any late Exhibition ? 

’ SHKPiiEnn. 

Nor me o* you, sir. What for cloesna W’atson (tordoii immortaleezc hiin- 
scl by paintin a Portrait u* Christopher North ? ilut oh, sir ! but you hao got- 
ten a kittle face — your cell's sac? changefu’ in their gleg expression, and that 
mouth o’ yours takes fifty shapes and hues every minute, while, as for your 
broos, they’re noo as smooth as those o' a lassie, and noo as frownin’ as the 
broos o' a Saracen’s head. 

NOliTlI. 

There is nothing uncommon in my face, James? 

siiRFHEan. 

O, Kir, you hae indeed a kittle kittle face, and to do it justice it sliould be 
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painted in a Series. Ane miuht ken sometliing o' your physiognomy in the 
coorse o' a Gallery. 

noutr. 

The Stlmip-Cup," painted by Janies Stewart, the engraver, is exceed- 
ingly clever and characteristic. 1 have not seen an old gentleman enjoy a 
caulker more intensely since the peep 1 had a few minutes ago of myself in 
that glass, when turning up my little finger to Ambrose's incomparable Glen- 
livet. 

* SIIEVHERD. 

The pown^, too, seems unwilling to start— no that he's sorry to return 
hame ony inafr than his maister ; but somehow or itlicr the ribs o’ the rack 
fitted the nose o' him unco snugly, and the aits were o’ a peculiarly fine fla- 
vour. The laird's man, too, looks as if ho wad fain hae anitiicr lioiir s conver- 
sation wi' that yellow-haired lassie, that’s giein' him a ])artin’ keek frac aliiiit 
the door-cheek ; but fare thee well, and^ if for ever, still for ever fare tht*e 
well !” sighs out Jock, till the bubbles floatin’ o'er tlic brimmiii' quaich dis- 
appear like a vapour. 

KOHTH. 

Now, James, that you hai'c permitted me at such greot length, and without 
any interruption, to describe to you the merits of many of tlic best portraits, 
let us have your ojnuion of the landscapes. 

6IIE]MI£R17. 

That young cliiel' Gibb hits aff a simple scene o’ nature to the nines — a bit 
dub o’ water, aiblins — a foot-path — a tree — a knowe — a coo, and a bairn ; ycl 
out o' sic slender materials, the chiel' contrives to gie a cliaracter to the place 
in a way that proves him to hae the gift o* genius. 

NORTH. 

Mr Thomson of Duddingston is the best landscape painter in Scotland. 
The man's a poet. 

SnCPIlKRP. 

I dinna like that picture o' his at a* o’ T.och Catrinc frae the (tohMin's 
Cave. The foregrund is too broken, spotty, confused, and huddUd — and what 
is worst of all, it wants character. The chasm down yoniier too, is m» half 

C found eneuch, and inspires neither awe nor womUr. Tliu lake itself is 
in its insignificance, and the distant inountatn.s are fairly beaten by the 
foregrund, and hardly able to baud up their heads. 

NORTH. 

There is truth in much of what you say, James— but still the picture is a 
magnifiant one. 

SITEPHFRD. 

I w'udna gie the Bass Rock for a dizzcii o’t. Vou may wcel ca' it a mag- 
nificeTit ane— and 1 wud wish, in sic we.ither, to be ane o' the* inony tlionsan’ 
sea-birds that keep wheeling unwearied in the wind, and ever and anon cast 
anchor in the clifts. Still, solitary, and sublime— a sea-piece, indqc'd, w'ortliy 
of being hung up in tlie Temple o' Neptune. 

NOKTIJ. 

Kinbane Castle is just as good — and Torthorw'ahl Castle, Uumfrics-shire, i<> 
the best illustration I ever saw of Gray's two fine lines— 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all tlie air a solemn stillness holds. 

siJEriiERn. 

Mr Thomson gives me the notion o’ a man that had loved natur afore he 
had studied art — loved her and kent lier w^eel, and been let in til her secrets, 
when nane were by buf their twa sells, in ncuks where tlie wimplin buniie 
plays, itit open spats within the woods where you sec naetliing but stems o' 
trees — stems o’ trees — and a flicker o’ broken light interspersing itscl among 
the sliadowy branches— or without ony concealment, in the middle o' some 
wide black moss— like the moor o' llannocb— as still as the shiplcss sea, when 
the winds are weary— and at nightfall in the weat1icr«gleam o’ the settin'sun, 
a dim object like a ghost, stanin* alane by its single solitary sell — ^aiblins an auld 
l^cr, aiblins a rode, aiblins a tree-stump, aiblins a dud, aiblins a vapour, a 
a weam, a nacthing. 
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VOKTH. 

Yes, he wmhii^ nature, and does not paint with the fear of the public hem ? 
fore his eyea. It ia a miaerable mistake to paint purposely for 'an Exhibition* . 
He and bis friend Hugh Williams are the glory of the Scottish landmpe • 
school. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s impossible to excel Williams — in his ain style— but he should leave the < 
iles and keep to water-colours. In liis water-colours, so saft and hazy— -sae 
like the aerial scenery that shifts afore the half-closed een when a midsummer 
dream has thrown its glamour ower a body sinkin’ down to slumber in noon- , 
day, within a fairy-ring on the hillside— no a man in Britain will get the 
heels o* Hugh Williams ; and as for the' man liiroscr, I like to look on hitn, 
for he*B gotten a gran* baldjphrcnological head, the face u* him 's at ance good- 
natured and intelligent ; and o' a* the painters I ken, his moinners seems t# 
me to he tlie insist the niainners o' a gentleman and a man o' the world — ^if 
he wad but gi’e up inakin* auld puns, and be rather less o’ the Whig and a 
wee mair o' the Tory. But here's his health-—— 

NORTH. 

With perfect satisfaction. Hugh Williams”— Not Greek Williams— not 
Ctrecian Wilh'anis — for I suppose he was somewhere about fifty years of age 
before lie ever saw (^rt*ecc ; — but Welsh Williams — Scotch Williams — ^for in 
Wales was he born, and in Scotland was he bred, and neither country need 
be ashamed of him. 

sjirrifKiiD. 

As weel ca' me Greek Hogg — or fireeian Hogg, because I waite, as ye tell 
me, in the Doric diulect. But forgettin’ sic folly, what think you 0’ the 
Death o* the Buck, by tint Southron, Edwin Ijantiseer? Never saw I hlooil 
thirsty Bcrceness better dcpicti^d than in the muzzles of thae ferocious 
Jowlers. J^onl preserve us, was that the way, think ye, that the Spanish 
bloodhounds used to rug doon the Maroons in the West Indies? 

KOETII. 

There is a leetle, ami bAt a leetle something, resembling atfectation, in the 
manner of the Huntsmen. 

SltCPIlLUD. 

Come, sir, nane o’- your captious criticism. That black dog, wi’ the red legs, 
and chafts and eebn^s, is equal to onything that ever was painted in this 
world ; and that white deevil — a hick, IVe warrant, for hicks are aye the fleet- 
est and the fiercest, hinging to the Buck's lug, wilh teeth inextricable as ar- 
senic to the coat of the stomach, is a canine leech, that if no chocked afF frac 
the bite, would soon let out the animal's life, and stretch him with his spreail- 
ing antlers on the heather. * 

NOKTII. 

Heather, James— there is no heather in the picture. The scnie is not pe- 
culiarly Highland— and therefore I do not feel the bonnet and tartan of the 
Hunter. 

SHEPHERD. 

I saw haething to fin’ fault wi' — ^you see it’s no a red dw — but a fallow deer 
— frae the spots — and the Park, as they ca’tit, ’ll be somewhere perhaps on the 
borders o' the mountainous pairta 0' Perthshire or Argyllshire— or wha kens 
that the scene’s no English — and that the painter has gien the hunter some- 
thing o' the dress 0' a Highlander, frae an imaginative ft‘eling but half-under- 
stood by his ain mind, as maist imaginative feelings are, but nane the waur on 
that account cither for paintin’ or poetry. — But what say ye to the statutes,, 
sir? 

NORTH. 

Macdonald from Rome is a statuary, James, not only of promim, but 
performance. Edinburgh is a considerable village now, and ihere is room, in 
It for both him and Joseph. He is sure to succ^. 

• SHEPHERD. 

A mair innocent, mair kinder and bonnier lassie than her wi’ the bardie in 
tlie tac hauD, and the cup o’ water— is’t— in the tither, wanting the cretur to 
tak a drink— I never saw ; and the ither toller figur 0’ the virgin aondiD’ aff 
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the carrier pimn wi* a love-letter to him ayont the hills, in answer to the ane 
she has hidden in her bosom, is a delicate conception, whether new or 
auld I neither ken nor care, and as far as l*m a judge o' sculpture and statutes, 
executed wi' a smoothness, and I had maist said warmth,— but then marble's a 
cauld'thing in itsdf to the touch, — that exactly hits the right ]mint o’ love** 
ableness in tbe figure and posture o’ a virgin about to be married in a year 
or twBp— but haply no to him she has sent the letter to, for boo seldom is the 
aouTs first oelestw immnation o* rapture realised— hoo seldom in the auld 
warld, as in the new, diaHymen ever light his torch to consecrate the ecstacies 
of virgin bosoms meeting in the life-deep passion i/f a firsb-love ! 

KOHTH. 

Mary Morrison ! 

siispHEan. 

Chfiatopher, I never see marble but I think o' moonlicht — Uoo’s that ? 

NOBTH. 

Some one of those fine, old, solemn associations, of which the poet’s soul 
{s full. In his tliou^ts and feelinn all external things lie linked together in 
amities and sympstl^s, of which the worldling has no notion. Music, Mar- 
ble, Mdancholy, Moonlight, all begin with an M — but so do Macedon and 
MonmouA— the Four are a Four by fine affinities. 

SHEPHERD. 

lliere you’re going ayont my deepth — and you’ll sune be out o’ your ain too 
—if ye plump into the pool o* metaphysics, and try to pluck up drowned 
meaning by tne locks”— but hae ye been at the Opposition Exhibition— tliey 
tdl me it’s capital — Can that be true ? and what for did the painters cast out 
amsng themsdves, and whence a* this cabawl ? 

HOaTH. 

It’s a long story that, James, and might be tedious ; nor is it an affair, 1 
confess, in wbi(^ I can take much interest ; but tbe artists who were dissa- 
tisfied with the Directors of the Institution, if so it were that they were dis* 
satisfied, did right to secede, and open an Opposition Exhibition. I'his isa free 
country, James ; Tories like you and 1 love liberty, and we grant to others 
the same rights and privileges which we ourselves at all times exert and eiH 
joy! 

SHEPHERD. 

I clap my hauns to hear sic sentiments frae your mouth, for I heard some 
of your fVeens rinnin’ doun Nicholson, and Syme, and Joseph, and ilamilton, 
and the lave. 


NORTH. 

Very right, my dear James, very right in any of my friends, to run down 
anybody mey choose, at any time or ^ace, and for any reason ; hut I, as you 
know, run people up, and run people down, of my own free will and ]>leaaure, 
and never allow my friends, deservedly dear to me, as many dozens of them 
are, of both sexes, to influence my opinion in the slightest degree, on any one 
single thing in this world, living or dead, rational or irrational, inotioped, bi- 
ped, or quadruped. The Opporition Exhibition, as you call it, James, is ex- 
eell^t ; and a true lover of the arts will go from one to the other with plea« 
sure, nor will his comporisoDs be odious. 

SlIEPIfEBP. 

Naebody ever did a better picture o’ me than Nicholson, in my plaid, you 
ken, and wi' my celebrated dog. Hector, rittin’ sae wiselib by my side, in 
a den^ aneafi|;A difiE^”— strong likenesses o’ us baitb, yet nane o’ us ower 
sair flattered, r 


NORTH. 

Mr Nidiobon is rather uncertain— no uncommon thing with artists of ori- 
gind urinds ; but some of his happirat porforrolmces are very happy. He has 
a pieWe of arLady and Child in this Exhibition— that might he seen to ad« 
vanla^ in any Exhibition in tbe island. In the dress of the mother— her arm 
aid Aoulder especially, there is something rather stiffish— but the child is 
dptvure itsdf— the colouring something in style of the old masters. 

SHEPIIXKD. 

tte that— espoddly in the heads o' bairns, and their ahouthers. 
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, XOftTH. 

Nicholson paints children better than he used to do, now that he's n mar- 
ried man. 

SHEPHERD. 

A' painters should marry^t humaneezc» their imaginations, aA gi'es a 
tenderness to the ideal creations o’ their genius that nae bachelor can ever in- 
fuse into his canvass. 

NORTH. 

Hamilton’s architectural drawings are admirable specimens of wonder- 
working art. If you wish, James, to have a perfect knowledge of all the in- 
tended new Improvements, South and West Approach, &c. and indeed a 
bird's-eye view of all Edinburgh, go and take it at the Exhibition. I always 
knew Hamilton to be an architect of tirst-rate genius and skiU, quite equal to 
Playfair and Bum, but I had no notion that he was such an artist. 

SHLPHKRD. 

Ony gude landscapes ? 

NORTH. 

Not R few. Young Kidd, a pupil of Mr Thomson’s I believe, possesses 
much of the taste, feeling, and genius of his great master—and D. Macken- 
zie, also quite a youth, if he wiu take my advice and give up his blue imita- 
tions, will ere long be an excellent artist Two or three of his landscapes, 
even now, (of the colour of this earth,) arc very beautiful. 

siiePHeRD. 

In short, you think the Exhibition a gude ane— so nae mair about pictures 
for ae iiicht, if you please, sir. 

NORTH. 

Unless I am much mistaken indeed, James, you introduced the subject 
yourself. 

SUE THE an. 

I'll bet you anither jug 1 did nae sic thing. 

NORTH. 

Done. 

SHEPHERD. 

But wha'll decide ? Let's drink the jug, though, in the first place. It’s quite 
a niclit this for whusky toddy. Dinna you observe that a strong frost 
brings out the flavour o* the apeerit in a maist surprising manner, and gies't a 
mair precious smell o'er the haill room ? It's the chemical action, you under- 
staun*, o' the cauld and heat, the frost and fire, working on a’ the materials o’ 
the jug, and the verra jug itsel, frac nose to doup, sae that sma'-still becomes 
perfect nectar, on which Jupiter, or Juno eitlier, micht hae got drunk, and 
Apollo, after a haill niebt's screed, risen up in the morning wi* his gowden 
hair, and not tlie least o’ a lieadach, nor crap-sick as he druve his nhariot along 
the Great Turnpike Hoad o’ Heaven. 

NORTH. 

Have you been to see the Wild Beasts, .Tames? 

SHEPHERD.' 

I took a day o’ the Mound last week, sir. 

NORTH. 

A day o’ the Mound I 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, a day o* the Mound. 1 took the haill o’ the Shows, ane after the ither, 
beginning wi’ the Wild Beasts, and en^ng with the Caravan containing the Fat 
Boy, and the Dwarfie Woman and her tw husband, and the Malacca man, 
the White-headed Girl-*«nd— — 

NORTH. 

And what else ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wull ye no let a body apeak ? What else? a boim that never was born, 
in a bottle alang wi’ twa cretures like lizzards— a stufibd serpent wi* a gapin’ 
mouth o’ red worsted, to mak it look bluidy-like after devouring ita prey— . 
forbye the body o* the shaven bear Uiat was passed aflT some seasons since for 
a dog-hcoded Indian frae America. 


11 
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NOATH« 

An ioterestiogcoUectiini indeed, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides them, the man that aught the caravan, his wife and six children 
sleept in% he tell't me sae himsd, a* nicht— and yet, Tin sure. I'm within 
boons when I aver, that the caravan was no bigger in the inside than about 
twice or three times the inside o' ane o* the coaches that rins atween Embro' 
and Glasgow. ^ 

NORTH. 

IVhat did you admire most of the number ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The wee dwariie woman, no three feet high, wi’ a husband sax feet four ; 

1 never saw a happier couple. She loupt intil the pouch o' his shooting 
jacket, and keekit out like a maukin. But oh ! she had a great ugly wide 
mouth, and her teeth were as sharp and vellow as prins. I wudna hae 
sleepit in the same bed wi' sic a vermin for thu mines o' Peru, for gin slie had 
fa'n upon a body in the middle o' the nicht, and fasten'd on their throat like 
a rotten, there wud hae been nae shakin* her ad^the vampire. She was in 
the fiunily way, sir. 

NORTH. 

The caravan } 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm thinkin', j\fr North, that ye dinna gang to the kirk so regular as you 
raicht do, for I never hear you talkin' about ministers. Wha do ye ait 
under? 

NORTH. 

My pew is too near the stove, James^ — But would you wish my talk to be 
of ministers ? I have no objections to talk about the Tlieuire ; but really, 
James, you must excuse me should 1 6|»ort mum on church-going, — but, 
notwithstanding my aversion to all public aptiearance, I hobbled out and in 
to hear the Missionary Wolfe. 

SllFPlIRRD. 

Ance a Jew, always a Jew, sir. But 1 wuuner lioo the holy aye contrive 
to get married sae fast— it seems odd that the spiritual-mincled should be sai^ 
fond o’ the flesh. Catch oiiy o' them marrying an aiild woman for the Cliris« 
tian graces o* her character; except, indeed, it he for the widow's mite*— 
they generally prefer a sonsy lass, wi* a tocher o' her uin, and if, wi' a sickly 
only brither, far gane in a consumption, and wi' twa tlionsan' a-vear, sae 
muckle the bettor, — for wi’ sic a Hoom they may Cliristianixe the lieathen, 
and provide for a' the bairns besides— and bairns tlit^y are sure to hae, aiblins 
twins — the first never a week beyond the nine months—* 

NORTH. 

Beyond, James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

In or ower, sir. 

NOHTlf. 

Better marry than bum, Shejilicrd. 

SHEPHKRII. 

But there's nae occasion for burnin'. There's him they ca’d the Sultan 
Katty'Gheray, wha carried aff a Scotch wife to Mount Caucasus : You'll no 
tell toe that the Sultan was likely to be burned on the frosty Caucasus. He 
micht hae wrapt himsel in a pair o' ice sheets and snaw blankets, and a sleet 
coverlid.— and the deevil bum him if he wad hac taen fire and tliawed die bed* 
clacs. 

. NORTH* 

James, yoCie libellous. 

SHEPHEIlD. 

I'm nae mair libellous nor ither folk. But just answer me this. Didna the 
MissionaiT Wolf seem to be devoted soul and body to the conversion o' the 
JeVB, and naething else in this wicked warld r 

NORTH. 

Don’t bother me any more. Janies, with J,e Loup et TAgneau." I'ln sick 

of wjitole gang 
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nUFFHEkP. 

(rang ye never to the Theatre ? 

NORTH. 

Occasionally behind the scenes. 

SHEPHERD. 

O, sirs^O. sirs ! Ha'e ye come to that ? and can you thole to see the pent 
on the faces o* them, ther^ on their cheeks, and the white on their chins, and 
tile fause curls, and fauacr eebrows, nae mair, they tell me, than a streak o* 
burned cork or coom, and the paste pearls on their gowns, and a* the rest o' 
the mak-believc frae tap to tac, where there's naething but delusion a’diegi- 
tlier ; and the play-actress, that appears to the people in the pit a* fidging fain 
to see her siiarkling in spangles afore the lamps, gin she were ta’en and strip- 
p(*d naked on the spat, wud be naething but a lang rickleo' banes, and aneuch 
to mak a man 

NORTH. 

dames, a man at my time of life h'kes to be behind the scenes in any acted 
drama. You are mistaken in supposing^that there is anything at all disgust- 
ing in a iiLarcT approach to the divinities of the stage. They arc not a whit 
more made up than the generality of young ladies in private parties— aud 
then, ill tlieir case, there is no deception. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae deception, say yc ? 

NORTH. 

None whatever ! Strip a fashionably-dressed young lady who is swimming 
through a rout, of all the cork that keeps her bouyant, and you would be sur- 
prised, James, to behold the goddess of your idolatry. 

SHEPHERD. 

They're ga'en sair made up, 1 fear, sir ? 

NORTH. 

You have seen, 1 dare say, a wooden young lady, a doll, James, after she 
has undergone denuding, her legs so stifi’froin shin to knee-pan, her most 
unsatisfactory vraist, and back as Hat as a hone'' for sharpening razors— 

SHFPtlERD. 

I'll no sit here anithcr minute and hear sic language — no even frae you, Mr 
North. Ye tauk o' coorseiiess— 

NORTH. 

Few provincial theatres are equal to that of Edinburgh. Murray it one of 
the best managers and best comic actors in Britain. 

SHEPHERD. 

But oh ! man, what for do ye gang behind the scenes It had nearly brock 
my heart whan I first fand out that Punch and his wife warna alive— and 
that it was only the mock dci^vil tliat carried a mock Punch awa* to a mock 
hell 

NORTH. 

Wliish t— whisht . 

SHErilERD. 

Would there was nae real anc, Mr North ! 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

sHEPHtian. 

Pardon me, sir, but there’s nae need pretending no^ to understaun me— fbr 
you're as muckle interested in the wush as I can possibly be— aiblins mair— 
as you're a hanrie aulder, and in your younger days— 

NORTH. 

Don't rip up old sores, my dear Shepherd— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae ofibnee— nae offence, sir— but what for be ganging ahint die scenes ? 

NORTH. 

James, a man at my time of life, wbo has seen as mndi of the world as I 
have done, sees every thine in its real hue and fonn, nor depends on ittuaory 
imagination. The world is a stage, and all the men and won^ merely 
players*" I see that— I know it— yet s^l I take my Btatian behind seenes 
ana look on, not without interest, James, at the pasnons, real or mimic, of the 
VoL. XXL 2 Z 
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S AtienU or the pimpets, James— ibr I too play my part, (alas ! with some dif- 
culty now, but for the prompter), and how soon, James, may tlic curtain fall 
on my last appearance on any earWy stage ! 

BHEPHERO. 

I sometimes wunner how the warld will gang on when I'm dead. It's no 
vanity, or ony notbn that I gar the wheels o' &e world work, that makes me 
think sae, but just an incapacity to separate my life fiae the rest o* creation. 
Suns settin' and risin*, and me no there to glower ! Binls singin', the mavis 
in the wood, and laverock in the lift, anu me no there to list— list—- listen ! 
Bonnv lasses tripping thimgh the dew-flaughts, and nae kiss o’ mine to bring 
the blush-roses on their liliea bosoms ! Some ane lovelier than the lave, singin* 
ane o* my ain sangs, and me in the unhearin' grave ! Thoebts like these will 
come fleein' into my spirit during the night-watclics, but they can find no 
rnting^plaoe for the soles of their feet, ony msir than the bits o* wearied sea* 
birds thuit will try to sit down on tlie riggm' o* a ship at sea ! 

NORTH. 

Shepherd, you should have been a sailor. 

SHEPUERD. 

But the ship, you see, although a* by hersel on the great wide deep, is 
sailing prosperoudy afore the Monsoon, and her crew wuUua alloo the wingecl 
cretures to settle among the cordage, sae daft wi* joy are they a’ on their hame- 
ward bound voyage, while aiblins, the thousan* spires o’ a coral-reef are right 
ill the track o’ her roaring prow, and in another hour site will disappear like 
a foam-bdl frae the sea. 


NORTH. 

How the Cockneys prate about Sbakspeare, James ! and abuse the public 
for not encouraging his Dramas on the stage ! 

SHEPHERU. 

Poor deevils ! They had better baud their tongues alxiut Cordelia, and Juliet, 
and Cleopatra, an^ liuogen, or 1*11 fasten my crook intil the nape o' their 
necks, and had them out to dereesion. Whare’s the play-actors and play-actress- 
es that can act Shakspeare’s characters, noo that John Kamniol and Mrs 
Siddons is baith dead ? Besides, gin diey were leevin', wha but a Cockney wud 
wudi to see oftener than auoe or twice a-yeor tragedies that cause a soul- 
quake ? lie cretures in their hearts wud far rather sec Mother Gune. 

NORTH. 

1 wish, James, you would write a Tragedy, 

SUEPHIRD. 

I hae ane in my pouch, man—'* Mirk Monday ’ 

Noaiii. 

No Poet of this age has shown sufficient concentration of thought and style 
for tragedy. All the living poets are loose and lumbering writers— and I will 
engage to point out half-a-dozen feeblenesses or faults of one kind or another 
in any passage of six linea that you, James, will redte from die best of them. 

siiEPHian. 

He's gettia' fuddled noo I see,— or he wudna be haverin' about poetry.— Mr 
North, you're as sober as when we begood to the saxth jug afore die ane that 
was the immediate predece^r o* this jug's great-grandfather— but as for me. 
I’m blin’ fou, and rather gizzy. 1 canna comprwend hoo we got into this 
room, and still less hoo we’re to get out again— for I’ll steke my character 
that there's no se single door in a’ the four wa’s. I ahou’dna care mn there 
was a diake-down or a suttee ; but I never oould sleep wi’ a 8trau|iu back. 
Mercy on usi Use hail side o' the house is fa’en doon, as in the great earth- 
quake at Lkfocm. Steady— sir— steady— that’s Mr Awmroie— you ken Mr 
Awmrose (Awmose, he’s far gaen the nicht, and I’m feared the fresh air 'ill 
coup and capsise him ath^ther). 



NORTH. 


dont mind me— give Mr Hogg your arm. James, remember 
sfevrf steps. There now— I thought Pride wotddhave a Fall at 
! ! (brivc to the devU,-» 
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New Dttbloons, £3 :13 : 3. New Dollars, 4 b« ojd. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. ll|d. 


PRICES CURRENT, Fch. 10. 


SUGAR, Mum. 

B. P. Dry Brown. . cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and eery 6ne, • . 
Rcflned Douti. Loavei. . 

PowderdittOb 
Single ditto. • 

Small Lum^, • . ■ 
Large ditto, ... • 

Cruihed Lumps . • 
MOLASSES, BTitiiih, ewL 
COFFEE, Jamaica,, cwt. 
Onl. good, and Ane ord. 
Mid. good, and Ane raid. 
Dutch, Tria^ and very ord. 
Ord. good, and Ane ord. 
Mid. good, and Ane mi< 

St Domingo, 

Pimento (in Bond,) • • , 


LEITH. 


Brandy, 

Gin. . • 

WhiAy, Grain. 


butS 

P'»l>e, 


WINES, Claret, p. ISAgaL 
Portugal Ibi Growlhe.lih 
Sjianim, White, 
Tenerlllls 
Madeira, 

LOGWOOD, . 

Honduras, Jam< 
Campeachy, • 

FUSTIC, Jamalea 
Cuba, .... 
INDKrO, CamccosAne, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pipe, foot. 
Ditto Oak, • • « . . 
ChrisUaniHUid (duLpaid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, dittos . . 
TAR, Aiucriean, brl. 

Archangel, 

PITCH. Fordgii, cwt. 

TALLOW, Rus.Yel.Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
HEMP, PoUsh Rhino, ton, 
Petenbutgh, Clean, • . 

Riga Thick dr Dn6* Bak. 
Dutch, ... 

Irish, . . 

MATS, Archangel, . . 
BRISTLES, 

Peteiabuigh Firsts, evt. 
ASHES, Psten. Pesil, . • 
MontresI, dittos . 

Pot, . 

OIL, Wbsle, . tub. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin. Ane, lb. 
Middling; . . . 

Inferior, . • • 

COTTONS, Bowed Geoeg. 
Sea Island, Ane, . 



GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. 


56 to 

57 

56 

58 

54 

58 

58 

63 

60 

61 

60 

66 

69 ^ 

71 



74 

76 

112 

111 

105 

JiO 



mm 

WM 

.a 



M. 

88 

101 





tM 

88 

Ki 

92 


mm 

82 

HI 

8L 

86 


... 

86 

81 

60 

81 



25 6 


21 

26 6' 



18 

50 

36 

45 

52 

57 

51 

.16 

52 


58 

65 

58 

80 

78 

85 

68 

86 

51 

58 

52 

57 

50 

56 

fid 

68 

58 

70 

62 

61 

85 

90 

72 

8.1 

6f> 

80 



18 

50 

48 

50 

0 Ud 

— 

— 9id lud 

»i 

10 

3s 6d 

3s 9d 

3s Id 

3« 2d 

2m lOd 3s .3d 

3 6 

3 9 



3a Id 

5s Hd 

2 9 

2 10 


1.. 

2f 3d 

2 Id 

5 6 

5 9 

— 

— 

— 



16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

36 

18 


a. 


.M 

22 

21 




mm 

25 

GO 





£5 10 

6 0 

6 2 

6 0 

£7 0 

7 5 

5 10 

5 15 

7 0 

7 10 

7 5 

7 lU 

6 0 

6 10 



8 15 

9 0 

5 10 

6 0 

r 0 

6 10 

6 10 

7 0 

8 0 

10 0 

8 10 

9 .0 

9 10 

10 0 

lOd 

12S 0 



lus 

111 

1 8 

2 i 





3 6 

4 0 



* 


2 0 

2 7 





1 1 

1 10 

0 11 

1 1 



2 1 

2 9 

1 3 

1 8 



23 0 


W 


M. 


16 

— 

16 

17 

17 0 

17 6 

8 






39 

10 

11 6 

42 

39 

11 





MR 

mm 

18 




18 

mm 

10 10 

11 

— 

— 

16 

— 

42 

13 





— 

— 

— 


— 


— 



mm 





— 

— 

— 

— 






M. 

26 






29 

— 

27 

28 

26 

27 

26 


27 


26 

27 

L.n 


L.27 

24 

27 10 

21 10 

31 

96 

27 

"?* 

7i 

6 


1 MR 


5 

? 

5 


0 Si 0 7 1 

4 


4 

41 

0 si 0 31 




mm 



•— 


— 

mm 


M. 


— 

— 

— 

“• 

— 

z 


.. 








MR 

M. 

■» 

mm 

— 



mm 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


LONDON. 


57 

Gt 

70 

91 

S.1 

91 

SO 

88 

S5 

11 


61 
69 
7* 

87 

lose 

*5 "c 
59 

95 


Ss lid 8 se 
3 8 3 10 

2 5 — 


to 5 
f 0 
8 2 

7 0 

8 0 
Kk 9d 


0 lOd 

1 5 

lIT 6 

7 0 


6 I.S 
C 10 
8 15 

7 10 

8 15 
13s 6d 


ls.0d 
2 8 


8 0 


£10 0 £10 10 
£1S ~ 

85 45 


13 11 

£1 10 — 


30 — 

£32 10 
0 6t 0 7 
0 3 0 

"o 7* 


0 Si 10 
0 8J 0 9i 
0 10 0 lOi 
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Meteoaolooical Tables, extracted from the RegUier keyt ai EdMnrgh^ in ike 
OUcnoQtcry^ Calion^iU. 

NA— The ObiervationR art made twiee evory day, at nine o'eloek. forenoon, and four t^doek, aflir. 
ttoon^Thc lecond ObiervaUoii in the afternoon. In the fint column, ii bf the Baniatcr 
Thermometer. * 

I}tcemher* 
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QMmb» 




APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


11 

H 


15 


16 

18 

19 


December. 

3 Dr.Gdi. im. Bourkes ftom ^5 F. IR. 11.) Cor. 

vie* TwTMyan. lu p. 7 Dev. IW 
8 DfyGdi. B. Bomll, Cor. bypuidb viee VoughMii 7 
prom. H Nov. 

Cor. CoHingwood, Lt Iqr pwch* vice 
Kmnt, prom. 19 Dee. 

§ Cor. Jooer^LI. by pinch, vke Rlehardi, 

prom. HNov. 

F. Q. Turner. COr. S3 dm 

Cor. PoDHoby. LL by pinch, vice 8 
Brown, prom. S6 Dee. 

E. P. Lyon. Cor. do. 

1 Dr. Lt. Webbb CepU by puich. vice Mmr- 
« ten. pronu IS do. 

CnpL Phippe. Mo), by porch, vice Stu. 

ted.proin. 19 do. 

LL Hibbert. CepL da, 

S L. A. W. Wyndlinm, Cept. by purch. 

vice C. Wyndhain. pronu IS do. 

Cor. Normen. LL do. 

W. D. Stewart, t'or. do. 

Troop ScrJ. Mid. Pi^. Qua. MaiL viee 
dean do. 

3 W. Lowct, VeL Suig. vice ScotL deed 

14 do. 

i LL RoMmoo. CapL by purch. «icc 

Nepean, prom. do. 

Cor. (igic. LL by pureh. do. 

CapL J. A. Lonl l^nighborough. Mi^l- 
by pureh. vice Ridiaidaon. prom. 

15 do. 

I. L WiWami. CapL do. 

Cor. Tiower, LL do. 

J, Micklam. Cor. do. SO 

Im H. French. Cor. by pureh. \ice 

Peannn, prom. 16 Nov. 

T. Salkel^ Cor. by puroh. vice Umt, 
prom. 7 Dec. 

J. H. Touchet, Cor. by pureh. vice 
IHilc, pfonu Nov. 

Cor. MacMahon. LL by iHirch. vice 
Campbell. Cape Corpe Cavalry do. 

Cor. Dawion. Ll by purch. %iee Duff. 

prom. IS D^. 

C. J. Gnfflthe. « *or. do. 

LL and Adi. McCarthy. Copt, vice 23 
Gaffe, dead 14 do. 

Ll Perceval. CapL by purch. vice Tcni* 
pie. pronu IS do. 

€ or. Hand. LL by purch. do. i*| 

£. W. Riddell. Cor. by purch. vice 
Baird, prom. ^ 14 da 

17 MaKn Bingham. LL CoL by puxeli. vm 

Rumpler. Set. 9 Nov. 

CapL Scott. Malm dcu 25 

Ll bt Qulntin. CapL da 

GfeiuGda.CM»L Home. AdJ. vice Buldcro. apiu S7 
Brig. Major 14 Dee. 

3 Ft. Gda. CapL Hon, K. Stnpford. CaiiL and Ll 

CoL by purch. vice Higguia, reL do. 2b 

I. L Harford. LL and ('a^ «lo. 

J. ParnelU Ena. and LLuy purch. vice 

Harlhrd do. 

CbqiL Montague. Ad|. view .SiopTord do. 32 
J r. LL Bennct, CapL by i»urch, vice ('arter, 

cancelled 3 Aug. 33 

llonu Aa. OreaPex. Aa. .Suig. vmt Fm- 
nie. 1 W. 1. R. Hi Nov. 34 

Id. Fneer, CapL by purcli. vice Andiv^ 
eon. p ron u 12 lire. 

LL Walker, ftom h. p. 4 F. LL vice 
Antrabui. eane. ^ 

— Hughei. CapL noe Wood, dea^ 

F.ne. Hanna. LL ^ da 

CSeoL Cadet Darbng. from Royal Mil. 

ColLKna. ^ da 

U. Cannae. CapL by pureh. vice 
WrighLreL 

ihvt. Cadet. R. C. Giffiinl. ftom It. 

MilL t*oll. Bna. vice IMiibIw. S H. 

I R. S«tN<o. 

» iiH. 4 onnor. LL by |>urch. vmv < iii 

irii prom. I Dei. 


9 Or. 

II 

IS 

13 

14 

15 


J. 1i.SehneD»'lBai by purob. viee Con- 
nor. prom. 14 Doe. IHS6. 

Caid. BclU llid. by pnrehaae. vice 
Mair.prom. 19 da 

LL L. C. riac. Falkland. CapL do. 
Lord H. F. Chlchmter. LL by purch. 

vice LldddL prom. 7 diu 

D. Barton. LL by pureh. vice Lord 
Fklkland. prom. 19 da 

£na. Howard. LL by purelu vkc Pick- 
wick. prom. 30 Nov. 

J. J. E. Hamilton, Ena. 7 Dec. 

D. Richmond. Ena. by purdu vice 
Gambler, 38 F, 9 Nov. 

CapL Tumor, M^i* by porch, vice Eua- 
tacc. prom. 19 Dec. 

LL Maclieniie. CapL da 

Cor. Bourke. ftomS Gr. Gda. Ena. vice 
Elliott. S W. 1. R. 3U Nov. 

Ena. Hon, W, H. Druminniid, ftom 
h. p. Ena. vice Bourke, 3 Dr. Gda. 

7 Dec. 

J. H*. P. Audaln. Ena, vice Smith. 

dead 14 da 

Ena. Haly. LL Iw purch. vice Spencer. 

Iironu 19 da 

F. Ncaa. Ena. dtu 

J. Baldwin. Ena. by pureh. viee Milli. 

prom. IS da 

LL Tydd. ftom h.|u 4Cey). Reg. Paym. 

viee Farewell. S9 F. 16 Nov. 

t'. Sandcra. Ena. by purelu vice Clarke. 

prom. 30 do. 

Ma)- Hon, E. Cuat. from b. p- MeJI. 

vice Jackaon. prom. IS Dec. 

Capt. Dcahon, from h. p. CavL vice 
Tovey, pronu 1 6 Nov . 

— — BriKiac. ftom h. p. CapL vice Cro- 
kat, prom. S3 do. 

Mai. Barriiurton. ftom b. p. 100 F. 

Maj. vice Cuat prom. 36 IHx*. 

Deiu Purv. Barlow, fronk b. fu myni 
vice Biggs, h. p. S5 Nor. 

C.'apL Tail, ftom S W. 1. R. CapL rii'c 
Campbell. |mim. 7 Jlci*. 

2(1 Lt. Phillm. lat LL by purch, vici* 
Bcauclcrk, prom. IS iko. 

Gent. Cadet Smith, ftom R. MilL Coll . 

3d LL by purch. viccPhillpot do. 
CapL Adair. MaJ. by purch. vice Hiigg. 

pronu (bi. 

1.L Barton. (^apL do. 

Ena Illachford. LL do. 

1>. Hunter. Ena. do. 

Aa. Sufg. Bell. M. D. ftom 3 Dr, Gda 
Surg. vice Whyte. 69 F. 18 Nov. 
LL Gea Sir O. L. f'ole. G.C.IL ftom 
34 F. Cul, vice Marq, of Haatinga. 
dead 16 Dec. 

CapL Cadcll, Maj. vice Barelay. dead, 
lido. 

LL Moore, CapL do. 

Ena. Playford, from S4 F. LL d(u 
LL Wiiwui, ftnni h. p. LL pay. diff. to 
h. p. fund, vice Harley, 51 F. 14 da 
Lt. l.owe. CapL by purch. vice Trevor, 
prom'. IS da 

Ena. Hooke. LL by purch. vice UpUHi, 
prom. do- 

— — Reed. Ll by purch. vice Houaton, 


Bayly. LL by purch. vice Milner, 

pronu do. 

GenL CadeL Neweninen. ftom R. Mil. 

C:oL Ena. by purch. vim Reed do. 
W. ColL Ena. by pureh. vice Hooke 

1.4 da 

T. W. Howe. Ena. by purch. vice Bay- 
ly 14 da 

LL Gen. Sir J. Makdoiigall Briabane. 
IC.C.D. CoL vice Sir G. L. Cole, 
S7 F. 16 do. 

J, Ci, Allcync, Riifi. by pureh. vice n*. 
Hare. 47 F. 7 d*». 



1M7.; 

36 

37 

3g 


39 

41 

43 


4.< 

4U‘ 


47 


4S 

4!l 


3(1 

41 


.‘iS 


34 


3.1 


.4M 

CO 

«4 


1/2 

t3 


L'4 




Afipoini0uniif PrjmoiwMf S;e. 


LL Gambier. ftom 3R F. LL viee Col- 
croft, ret. h. p. 74 F. 9 Nov.isse. 
En«. Bndihftw, Lt topuNh. vice Pm* 
Mcr, pronu 19 Dee. 

J* W. I). HcImoii, Enc. by iNtnsh. do. 
C. O'Bdroo, Eu. by parch, vice Yea, 
prom. 19 do. 

Cept. Dely, MaJ. by puidbclee Finch, 
prom. 19 do. 

Lt FoUurgfll, firaiD 61 F. Copt 1^ 
purch. do. 

— Stewart, from h. p. 74 F. Lt. vice 
Gambler, 3(i F. 9 Nov. 

W. K. Child, Ens. by purch. vice 
Move prom. 19 Dec. 

EiUk Vauahan, Lt by purch. vice 
TathwelT, prom. 9 Nov. 

En*. Marfarlaae, Lt by puich. vice 
MaocbniRaH, ret do. 

J. M. FerffuiiMi, Ens. do. 

Capt Oartlwhore, from h. p. Capt pay 
dift vice c:ampbell, 74 !• . 7 Dec. 

Lt Grant, Capt vice Anderaon, dead 
14 do. 

Ens. Uutehinson, from 76 F. Lt by 
purch. vice Sutherland, prom. 7 do. 
Seri. Maj. Willianii. ^ua. Mas. vice 
Madiftan, dead do. 

Ens. Davlf-, Lt. by purch. vice l*ar- 
her, prom. 14 do. 

W. C. Fisher, Ens. do. 

As. Teevan, As. Surg. viee M*- 
Curdy, dead 9.3 Nov. 

Ens. (I'llani, from 3i F. LL vice Scott, 
ret. 7 Dee. 

I'apt MacDougaTl, Maj. by purch. viee 
Morrisstt, prmn. 19 do. 

Lt Roberts, C'a|)t do. 

J. Maaianiura, Ens. liy purch. vice 
Ijttrd W. lluRsell, ret 9 Nov. 

llrcvet Lt Qil. (ioidle, from h. p. MaJ* 
vice Custanct*, pronu 19 Dec. 

film* W. T. Law, Ens. by purch. vice 
Campbell, nroin. 9.3 Nov. 

Eos. liireh, Lt by purcb. vice Eden, 
prom. 19 Dec. 

A. T. Eustace. Ens, do, 

Etis. Johnson, Lt. by purch. vice 
('larkc, prom. 7 do. 

Lt. ItoH, Harley, from 39 F. Lt vice 
Nugnit, ret h. p. It dm 

J. R, Turner, iws. by purch. vice 
Johnston, prom. ilo. 

F.IIA. Uoniies, LL by purch. vice Mills, 
prom. 19dob 

n. K. Wake, Ens. by purch. vice I'cck, 
prom. 19 Dcc^ 

A. II. Champronierc, Ens. by purch* 
J do.* 

Ens. Mackciuif, Lt. by pumh. vice 
I.CWC 1 , prom. do. 

T. J. Doimin. Kns. by purch. do. 
T. MorriN '2d Ll h> purch. \ice Har- 
vey, 17 F. 2.3 Nov. 

Ens. Jones, Lt liy purch. vice Uower, 
IMToiii. 12 Dec. 

.1. M. lloHs, Env. do. 

Kiw. .Hid Adj. i.uchaii, to have the 
rank of Lt. liJ Nov. 

Urevet Maj. Siiapc, Maj. vice Fairt 
lough, dcail ilo. 

Lt l>u|Hjrt, ('apt do. 

Elis. Carew, Lt do. 

Gent Cadet W. T. M. Champ, from 
It. Mil. Col. Kns. do. 

E. liOiler, Eiu. by purch. vice Smith, 
r^t 9.3 do. 

Lt lion. (f. A. Spcnccr, i^apt. by purch. 

Dickson, protiu 19 Dec. 

Kns. Pedder, Lt do. 

Ens. Maiidcville, Lt by purch. 
vice Michel, pn»n. 12 ilo. 

l.Burcll, Lt vice FoUiergill, 3 h F. 

do. 

J. Douglas, Ens. vice Mandcvilic do. 
J. W. Yetbury, Ena. by purch. \iec 
Laurel! prnm. do. 

A. F. IV. Wyatt, Ens. by purch. vice 
Cnimptuii. prom. do. 


6S 


87 


89 

90 




Lt MaodoiiAU, Capt by jniieh. viee 
FerguiMiD, probb ItPDiCilltfOL 
Ens. Huey, Lt do* 

J. M. StrMftin, EBs. by panlt dou 
Surg. White, ftem fJ F. Suifr vko 
M*Kechnie, R. Staff Cbm 13 Nov, 
O. Munro, En. bypuidi* viee Hal- 
chinion, 46 F. 7Itate 

O. B. Whelley, Eni. by pmeh. viee 

Jones, prom* If do, 

W. L. £>bell* Ens. by punli. vine 
Bloney,69F. 7do. 

Ens. Kelly, Lt by purch. vice Hothain, 
prom. 19 do. 

14. S.G. Bowles, Ens. dm 

A. C. Chioester, Ens, by purch, viee 
Brooke, prom. 19 do. 

Capt l•'iCsGeTllld,ftorah.p.4W.La. ' 
Capt viee Le Marehaot 98 F. 

30 Nov. 

P. Martyn, Ens. by puroh. vice 
Surg. Armsteny, 


Surg. vice I 


94 April 
f.diff. 


, from h. p. Capt pay. 
viee Southwell, canc^ 9 Nov. 

W. JonM, Ens. by pureh. vice Sutton, 
prom. 7 Dee. 

E^ Sutton, from 88 F. Lieut, by 
purch. viee Van Baerle, jnom. i6Nov. 
Capt Slade, from h. n. Cfapt pay. dilL 
vice Beckwith, Rif. Brig. 90 do. 

Lt Bowiby. Capt by purcb. vice Pol- 
lock, prom. ' 96 De& 

Capt Ilearn.from h. p. 6 W. L H. Cant 
vioe SnodgraH, prom. 14 do. 

SerJ.*MaJ. M*Donald,(^uart-Mistvice 
Green, dead 16 Nov. 

G. J. Austin, Eni. by purch. vice Al- 
cock,proro. 19 Dee. 

Capt Reevee, from h. p. 13 F. Capt 
vice Cave. prom. no* 

Capt Le Marohant, from 86 F. Capt 
vice Clinton, canc. 9 Nov. 

Bt Mai. Moray, froinb. p. 19 Dr. Capt 
vice Buauclerk, prom. 16 Dec. 

Rifle Brig. Lt Kincaid, Capt vice Middleton, app. 

Payin. 95 Nov. 

Capt Fits Maunce, ftmn b. p. Capt 
\lce Smith, prom. 19 Dec. 

— * Heckwiih, from 90 F. Capt. vice 
Grev, prom. 90 do* 

Middleton, Paym. vice Cadoua, 

dead 95 Nov. 

R.Staff Co. Surg. M'Kochnie, ftom 69 F. Surg. 

vice Stewart, prom. 15 do* 

2 W. I. It. Ens. PhiblM, from 5 F. Lt vice Mor- 
gan, dead 93 do. 

T. U. Thompson, Ens. by purch. vice 
P. C’» C(idd, prnm. 16 do. 

Ens. Klltoi, from 13 F. Lt vice Red- 
man, dcatl 30 Nov. 

Cevl. Rcgt Ass. surg. Mac Queen, Af, IX fturo H3 
* F. Surg; vice Armstrong 87 F. 24 Ap. 

R. Af. CoL C. Vol. Veokell, Ens. vice Rishton, . 

einc* ^ Nov. 

Roy. \cU Compe. for Serv. in Newfd* Ens. Bell, 
ftom h. p. 61 F. Ens. vice Philp^, 
deed 9dtt. 

Or J mince Drpttritnenf. 

Royal Att.MiO. Biroh. Lt-Col. ^aoloimld, 
f^t* 4- Dec. IWHi. 

Bre% . Maj. Godby, M^. 

2d Capu Maclociilan, Capt do. 

Sivitt, Capt vice Napier do. 

Dlachley, C.apt vice MnweB 

do. 

Bt. Lt-Col. Macdonald, vice Bayneedo. 

9d Capt Wright, from h. {1.96 CM 
vioc Maclachlan do, 

MaChiai, from h. |i,.9d Capt 

vice Scott do. 

1st Lieut Ellison, 9d Capt vice Blaeh- 
Icy db* 

- ' — Strangways, 9d Capt vice 

Macdonald do. 

2il Lieut May, 1 Lieut vice Elliiiin do. 

— — - HaywiKkl, 1 Ueut vice 

strangways do. 



366 Af^inimakU$ PronwtitmSs 

Bretfet 

t4kavrtheLoeaiHantt^ Lt4:9l» &i^ikeCo»H^ 


QAIticb, 

If Dm. 1SS6. 


mtni^ Europe onlifm 

J. OuDBi late LU-Cm. um h. pit 9 Nor. 18M 

A. Ramnleri lets lA.-C'oL 17 Dr. do. 

J. D'Arer* lane LL-Col. R. Ail Ifi do. 

W. JnMtft late Bl Lt-Cc)LudMlJ.lB53F.do 
A Odb* late Lt*-C6L 73 F. do. 

W. Tlkonihill. bte Lt^Col. 7 Dr. do. 

1I.W. BqHBa«c.lateU.-CoL4F. fOdo. 

F. WUkle, late BU Lt*CoL and Capt. h. p. 40 F. 


J. & Shaw, late Lb-Col. h. p. 91 F. 


Sm Stewart, flroin R. StaffCorpa. Surg. U> the 
f«HTei 9 ikb 

Staff Suig. Sweeny. Jf.D. Phyiio to the Foreei. 

riee Cartan. deal 7 Dee. 

Dtp. Inn. of Hoip. Woolriche fkom h. p. Den. 

Iwp.^ ilfwp. 13 dk 

Staff Sufg. Lealh. Jlf.XX from h. p. Suig. to the 


Aaa-Suig. Baird, Af.D. from 10 F. do. da 
■■ — Campbell, Ihm 11 Dr. Aia.-Siug. to 
thcFoieei 13 da 

Dep. Purr. Clapp, from h. p. Dep. Purr. do. da 
Aaa-Surg. Morgan, from h. p. HI F. A«..Suig. 

da rice Dr M* Andrew, Hoyal Regb 14 da 
J. Clailm. M,Dk from b. p. Phytic, to the Forcea, 
riee Dr Sk^. prom. f5da 

O. Peignaon. to he Hoap. Aa. to the Foroca, vice 
Dtehaon. 30 F. 8 Nov. 

G. AhnaB.da vice Caaement, 31 F. da 

J. Wllkmaon, do. vice Rankin, 84 F. da 

L. Grant, do. viee Smith, 4i F. 7 Dea 

A. Fowlaa, da vice A. Smith. 44 F. 3da 

L. Am Joaeidt. da vice L. Laalie, 4.4 F. da 
C Goedoo. da vine Urquart. ifi F. da 

V. Bndfoid, da vice Ligbtford. 47 F. da 

J. Murta^ M.D, da vice nu Gerald, 48 F. da 
X Mabary, da vioa Strath, 59 F. 9 da 

W. Unton, da vice Brydon, 54 F. IS do. 

UmttacM. 

To he Lind. Cotonde ofMeatiry by Purehan. 
Mai. Hogg, flrom S4 F. If Dec. lasd. 

— ^ Ciiatanoe, fhnn 94 F. da 

— — Jaduam. ftom 10 F. da 

Biev. Lb-CoL Hoe. J. FtaMh, ftom 38 F. da 
Mid. H. J. Riehaedion, ftvnn 9 Dr. da 

— Malr.fram7F. 18da 

Moniiaat, ftom 48 F. da 

.<»8thi8d, ftom 1 Dr. da 

"Otmm Sir J. R. Euataee. ftoin 14 F. da 

Hea E. Guat, ftom 94 F. 96 da 


enpb. 


To he Maiari^ frifanf rw by Purehoee. 
Cave, from ^ F/ JS Dec. 1836. 


da 
19 da 


96 da 


14 Dee. 
da 


L. A.,Nort'iy, late Lb-Col. h. p. 

7h Aatw the tccai Rant of Mtifor on the Conti- 
nent of Europe only, , 

O. T. Bike, late UiJ. 93 F. h Nov. 189& 

T. Dent, late Mai* h* P- UnatL da 

D. MaeGregor.late Brev. MaJ. and Capt 33 F. da 

B. Ltttyena, late Brev. Mai. and Capt. 11 Or. da 

T. H. Mouoe, late Ma). h. pL R. Mar. da 

E. H. CMhwaite, late Ma|. h. p. R. Mar. da 

R. M*Ctea, late Mai* 3 K. Veb Bn, , da 

•T. Plpon, bite M^. and Capb 7 Or. da 

C. Wayih, late Brev. Mai. and Capb 17 Dr. da 
R. Abbey, tale Brev. MaJ. and Capb CeyL R^ 

P. D. FeDowea, late Maj. 1 R. Veb Bn. da 

W. Uamaa. late Brev. MaJ.end Capb3f F. 30 da 
G. J. Wtda^y, late Maj. on h. p. 14 Dee. 

J. Rainey, tale Mai- of MS F. da 

W. Phippt, late Mai. h. p. 97 F. da 

Staff. 

Bb Lb-Cdl. Smith, Dep. Qu. Maab Gen. in Ja- 
maiea, vice LL-CoL Coekhumc, im. 

93 Nov. 1896. 

Mai- Drake, Perm. Aa. Qu. Maab Gen. Dep. 
^ Maab Gea in the Meditcmncaa, with the 
Rank of Lb-Col. vice Sir W. L. Herriei I6da 
Mai- Vincent, ftom h. p. 83 F. Pom. Aaa. Vo, 
Mata. Gen. viee Drake, pram. da 

Yorke, on h. p., Inap- F. O. MIL In Nov. 
Seob (with Rank of Lb-CoL) vice Huiky, 
dead 30da 

Hot^al Staff, 

~ . Inap. of Hoap. Tully, fnm b.^ 


Capb Wynham, ftom 9 Dr. 

— — Temple, ftom 15 Db 

— Andenon, ftom 1 F. 

— — Traver, from S3 F. 

Ferguion, ftom 68 F. 

— — Diekioo, ftom 63 F. 

— — Pollock, from 00 F. 

Beauclerk, from 99 F, da 

To be Captaim fftnhndry by pmrehaee. 
Lleub PiaMr, ftom 37 IS Dee- 1896, 
Bower, from 61 F. da 

» Grover, from 89 F. da 

— Nojk U. Upton, from 31 F. da 

« Flood, from 13 F. da 

beaucierk, from S3 F. da 

Houtaon, from 34 F. da 

— Eden, from 53 F. da 

— — Milner, from 34 F. do. 

Miila, from 55 F. da 

— Michel, from 64 F. 

— Duff, from 14 Dr. 

— Spencer, from 18 F. 

— — Muttlebury, from 46 F. 

— ^ Hucliam, from 83 F. 

— Keane, from 4 Dr. Oda. 

— Duugtaa, from 16 Dr. da 

* Browne, from 6 Dr. Gda. da 

To be Uents. of Infantry, by purchaer. 

Ena. MiJla, from 19 F. 13 Dec. I8<6. 


da 
da 
19 do. 
da 
da 
da 


— Brofike, from H6 F. 

da 

— — Aleock, from 95 F. 

da 

— — Jonee, from 77 F. 

no. 

— — Crompton, from 65 F. 

d.K. 

— — Moore, from 39 F. 

do. 

—— Yea, from 57 F. 

19 da 

BeviUe, from 95 F. 

2i( do. 

Cor. Vau, from 16 Dr. 

do. 


To be Endgn by tmrehoM. 

Hon. O'Caltaghan. IS Ikc. IHSC. 

BxcAangies. 

Capb and Lleub Col. Sir O. H. Berkeley, .1 F. G. 

with Lb CoL Elnngton, h. p. 

Capb^Crowihn, from JS F. O. toe, dilC with Capt. 

&Mithwill, h. p. 6 Dr. G. 

— — ApeUus, from 9L b\ rec. dilK with Capt. 
Veoman. h. p. 

— Dumaii. from 75 F. rec. diff, with Capb 
England, h. p. 

— — Stewart, fr^ 84 F. with Capb Cameron, 99 
Pm 

— — G. Parity, from 4 Dr. rec. diff. with C'apb 
W. ParUiy, h. p. 

— Hill, from 91 F. rec. diff with Capb Smith, 

— -torbea, : 

35 F. 

— Heaviaidr, from 57 F. rec. diff with Capb 
Gray, h.p. 

Ueub Cumnghame, from 4 Dr. G. with Lieut. 
tiMhara, 37 F. 

— Fieldr, from 66 F. ica diff with Lieub Her* 
bert, h. p. 

— Cuaine, fram 95 F. rec. diff with Lleub Al- 

cpch, h. II. 

Enaign Pilkington, from 10 F. rec. diff. with En- 
ikgn Uoldeu, h. 

— Magee, from 95 F. rob diff with Envign 
Knox. h. p. 

Comet Wotaon, from One Corpb with Bolton, 
h. p. 4 Dr. G. r- 

RtMiffnatiims and ReiiremenU. 

Lieut, Gmeraia. 


, from 90 F. with Capt King, h.p. 


Martin, froin 1 Dr. 


da 


Sir H. U. Hinuher, ILC.E. 

Head. 

Major GeneraL 

Murray. 

Co fr f i rf . 

Coehoorn, late For. Eng. 

Ueutenuut Cohneb. 

Rumpler, 17 Dr. 

Lee, k. Mar, 

Macdimald, R. Art 

Halkett, h. p. 7 Line Bn. KIndh Germ. L^g. 
Rottiger (Cob) h. p. Art KInffa Genu. Leg. 
Majoram 

Handley, h. p. 53 F. 

JohnaUme, (Lleub Col.) h. p. 60 F. 



1897 .]] Afipmntments, 

GniT.h.|k Unatt 

Muller, (Lt CoL) h. pi 2 Line Bn. Xing*! Gemu 

Kiikmao, h. p. fi 
Andrewi, h. p, Cepc Rent. 

Blcrme, h. p. R. Wag. Tnin 
Delcher, h. p. Indcp. Compi. 

Daly, h. p. IS F. 

Vincent, n. p. 39 F. 

Bcrnanli, h. p. R. Con. Rang. 

Cmwicy, h. p. 18 P. 

D'Eetiennc, h. p. GO F. 

Cox, h. p. 30 F. 

Wilkie, (Lieut. Col.) h. p. 40 F. 

Scully, h. p. 101 F. 

Llrafeiiafitf. 

Wolaeley. h. p. 100 P. 

Strangways. h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 

Manium, h p. 7i F. 

Kemble, (Paym.) lup. Incorporated Mil in Upper 
Canada 

Stenton, h. p. 3.1 F. 

Thornton, h. p. IS F. 

Naah, h. p. SI F. 

Enslfnt. 

MacdougnI, 19 F. 

Lord W. Iliiiwl, 19 F. 

Smith, G3 Fa 
Scott, 17 F. 

Comei. 

Sliarpe, n. p. 18 Dr. 

Pat/maitfrs» 

Perry, h. p. 95 Dr. 

Inglu, h. p. S LL Inf. Bn. King*i Germ. I.eg. 
UnofhicheJ, 

Theunder-ntnUonrd Offierrst katdn^ Hrtvet ranir 
jtupni It io tfifir nfirifoentalCommUsions, have 
accepted Pronnilon uMtn half-pay, according io 
the General Order of jm AprU lhS& 

T« he Mapfre^ la/ba/rv. 

Br. MaJ. Ryan, from 40 K IS Dee. 1896 

Br. Lieut. C'ol* .Smith, from Rif. Brig. 19 do. 
Br. MaJ. Gray, from Htf. Brig. do. 

— Napier, from K. Ait. IS do. 

■ Maxwell, do. do. 

■■ — Baynes, do. do. 

Dmlhirn 
JAeut. iieneraL 
F. Ddaval, Martinique 

Liettlf'fida/ Colonefb 

Huxley, Inip. F. OIT. of Mil. in Nova Scotia 
lx Fotestier, h. p. Chase. BiiL Biidcaux 

SG DcL 1896 

Mqpifm 

Jarday, 98 F. 

Captaim. 

Gage. 11 Dr. 

W^, 3 F. Sydney, New South Wales 91 June 
Andcraon. 4.1 F. Dublin 99 Nov. 

Jeii^ey, Tifc. Holmesdale, h. p. Unatt. Barrack* 
pore 9 Aug. 

Draffim. h. p. 30 F. 3 Dec. 

Cook, late of 91 F. 31 Aug. 

Cod>y, h. p. Unatt. Madras 19,June 

Wilkinson. Ule of R. ArL 90 May 1893 

Oravenbniek, h. p. Ji. For. Art* 

Peter Grant, h. p. 1 F. 

Fowke, h. p. 93 Dr. 

Prootar, h. p. 91 Dr. 


Pfomotionjtf 
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Gibbons, b. p. 9«F. 9A Mar. im 

teylam, h. p. R. Wag: tiuin 96Dee. 18fS 
Macaiuley, h. p. 63 fT RadhilL Lisbuma, IiMand 
8Sn(tl3.6. 

Hoa. G. Duncombe, Onn. Gda. Dee. 96 

Brooie, S7T. on pasi^ to England 99 Get. 
Forhes, 13 F. Rjuigoon 17 May 

Ker, R. Eng. Dummies 1 OeL 

Langshaw, late of R. Sappers and Miners 
„ ^ SO.Scpt.l'ifS 

5®^ ^ ^ 7 Feb. 1898 

Head, 16 F. Cannamort, 3 May 

Doyle, 87 P. drowned in the Emwaddy 1 Mar. 
Jenkins, h. p. 1 F. 1 June 

Martinenu, late R. ArL Drivers 90 SepU lri33 
Fennel, h. p. 18 P. New South Wales 3 July 1HS6 
Morris, h. p. 60 F. BeUkst 1 Dee. 

Seton, h. p. 1 F. 9SepL 

Marsh, do. 

Lindsay, h. p. 9 F. 30 Sept. 

0'Hehfr,h.p. 11F. ^ 

LItUe, h. p. 18 F. 

Blias. h. p. 31 F. 

Saunders, h. p. 37 F. 

Turner, h. p. 99 F. 

Kiel, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 

Grieve, h. p R. Afr. Col. Corps. 

Macintosh, h. p. I Gar. Bn. 

Armstrong, h. n. 11 P. 11 Oct. 

Meyer, h. p. 1 Line Bn. King's Germ. Lew. Like, 
Dukedom of Bremen, Hanover 90 SepL 
Gilbert, h. p. IH F. St Servan, Fnace 10 Nov. 
Wm. Maciihemon, h. p. 9f F. 9 Oeei 

Ensigns^ 

Hutchinion, h. p. GO F. 11 Aug. 

WimmI, h. p. French's Levy 
Birch, late 9 IL t. B 80 Nor. 

Rumler, h. p. Vork 1. V. 98 dik 

Paj/ma»tert. 

Flynn, late of Ediuburgli Hac. Dial. Edinburgh 

18 ifee, 

Humfrey, h. p. 99 F. Kilkenny 91 DeL 

Omrter^Moita f • 

Lennox, 9 Dr. Cahir 96 Nor. 

kennody, 1 W. I. R. Trinidad 91 OcL 

Morris, late R. Art. Drii . 

Nevatt, h. p. Lancashire Fenc. Cav, Petwoith 

9Hdo. 

Parker, h. p. 3 Dr. Westminster lido. 

Canham, h.p. Essex Fen, Cav, Ipswich ^ 

31 Dec. 1895 

Medical Drparfmenim 

Dr Jamieson, late Surg. and Insp. Gen. Io R. Ait. 

1 Mar. 1896 

Cartan, Physician to the Forces, Sierra Leone 
— Giifflths, h. p. Dep. Insp. of lio^ 9 Dee. 
Sargroiw. 

Leslie, 87 F. Rangoon 93 Apr. 

Lloyd, bite of IL Art 93 Dec. 1893 

Burleigh, h. p. 9 Ceylon Regt Ceylon 8 Aiw. 1896 
ifMiff. Surgrofif. 

Murray, late of K. Art Greiuuia 99 Aug. 1899 
Loeden 91 Nor. 

.Sinclair, 86 F. Limerick 311 do, 

Cnchton. 35 F. ('oast of Africa 90 Sept 1896. 
Veter Iftary Smrgeoiu 

Scott, 3 Da. 

Itorpl/at Aoritte* 

Boyes 

Woodford, Bridgewater H Nor. 

Lough 


Jamiofy. 

Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Wcl- 9 Dr.Gdi. 
liugton, X.G. G.C.B. ^ G.CH^Com- 
nuituler-in-Chief of h is Majesty's For- i 
ees In the United Klni^om of Great 
Britain and Irebmd 99 Jan. 1827. 

Mid. H. Dwyer, upon h. p. Unatt late 
Alde-de-C!amp to the late Maty, of 1 D. 
Hastings, to be Lt-CoL In the Army 

10 Jan. W. 8 

ltH.Gds. Field Marshal his Royal Highness E. 

Date ^Cumberland, JLG. O.C.B. # 

O.C.fL Col. vice Uukt qf Weibng. 
tOP,lF.Gdi. 99do. 


Cor. and Rid. Mast Dyw, to have ra-k 
of Lt 91 Dec. 1 h!L 

Lt Fane, Capt by purch. vice Bm „ 
ishtprom. 30 d * 

Cor* Holden, Lt do. 

Hodge, ftom 13 Dr. Cor. dOb 
£. Scott, Cor. by punsh. rice Harvey* 
prom. 98 do. 

Capt Brett, Mk)- by pudt viee Lerd 
W lltshire, pfom. 30 do, 

Lt Lyun, Capt do. 

Cor. Best, Lt do. 

W.E.F. Sharp, Cor. do. 



ApjmintmMih^ FrnrnotiimM^ A*c» 


II A«. SuTg. SiCfCwright, M^tkfUnn 59 
F. As. Sum. vIm Cumplwll. .Stuff 

ti nee. im 

IS Mei. Oea. Sir R. H. Vtvtan. K.r.a ^ 
jLC.ir. vtoeAfr C. Gnat, 15 Dr. 

» Jm. 1827. 

15 It Miner. Cor. brpureh. vieeMoo|ier. 

6 Dr. 21 Dec. 1826. 

R. Huaie, Cor. Iqrpurch. Tioe ilcNlge. 
ADr.Gda. ^o. 

14 TroqpSei}. M4> LeeiTf Ai^. with rank 

of Cor. vice M'Carthy, prom. 21 do. 

15 Mel. Gen. Sir C. Giant, K,C,B. Col. 

^ DaAr ^Cumberland. R.H.Gds 
32 Jan. 1827. 

16 H. Brooks. Cor. by puteh. vice Van, 

mom. 28 Dee. 1886 

I F. Gdf. liSd Manhal A. DeAe af Wellington, 

JCG. 6.C.B. A G.C.It CoL irwe the 
DaAr of Vork; dead 88 Jan. 1827. 

CoUstGds. Em. and Lt Hoa. J. Hope, Lt. and 
Capt by parch, vice Salwey, prom. 

90 Dm. 1836. 
Gent Cadet C. A. Windham, fkom R. 
HiU.CoL Gnt.andLt. da 

3 F. Gdi. Lt and Cspt Drummond, Capt and 

Lt Col. by pureh. vice Rodney, ret. 

31 da 

Em. and Lt Clayton, Lt and Capt do. 
Em. Horn. W. II. Druimntind, from 15 
P. Ens. and Lt da 

.‘IF. Lt Uurchell. Capt by inirrh. vice 
Monro, ret. 80 da 

Sd Lt Irvine, from Ceyl. Reg. Ens. 
viee de Rlaqukre, 46 F. do. 

4 F. C. Stuart, Ens. viee Campbell.prom. do. 

Aa. Surg. WIImn, M.lk from 96 F. A^i. 
Suig. 31 da 

10 Aa. Sum. Grant, from 79 F. Aa. Surg. 

viee Baird, Staff da 

II Lt May, tram h. p. Lt vice Dolphlti, 

Rifle Brig. 50 da 

15 Tba fyuiady, Ens. by piuch. vice 

Dranuoimd, 3 F. Gds. do. 

19 Bt Mskl* GurwrNHl, from h. p. 1 W*. 1. 

It Capt vice lliws, prom. da 

83 Enfc Poiatcr. fcom 66 F. 1st l.t vice 

OtUey, deail 9R da 

84 W. Spring, Eni. by purch. vine Play- 

fold, 28 F. Bldci. 

96'^' Capt Westlake, from h. p. Capt vice 
Maule. pram. 21 da 

87 Eds. Lonsiule, Lt viccBnmkr, deaddo. 
— - Williarnmn, from 51 F. Ens. da 

88 — — Every, Lt by purcti. viec Calcraft, 

pram. 3l> do. 

F. Adams, Ens. do. 

38 Cb|^ Drury, from h. p, (pay diff.) 

Cant vice Powci, 3S F. 88 da 

33 Em. Norton, Lt by purch. vice Voung, 

eanoelled 89 da 

— — Buifoyna from 38 F. Lt by 
purch. vice Lowe, prom. 39da 
J. WUUaroson, Ena. by punb. vice 
Shoitt, prom. do. 

41 Lt Oulnen, Capt bypuich. vice Ctole, 
pi Q i n., da 

R. W. D. Plamftaad, Ens. by pureh. 
vice Vaughan, prom. da 

48 Em, tarn, Lt by pureh. vi« /Mr R. 

FtetchcT, pram. da 

W. H. Daoei. Ens. da 

44 Em. Chamben, from 14 F. Lt by 
4ul nuieli. vice Dalway, ret da 

t ^iMBni. vice Taylor, prom. na 
Edmonds, Ena. by pmreh. vice 
Wan, prom. da 

48 ftym. €FKeefls,fram 18F. Paym. vire 

Hurray, h.jp. 88 da 

51 Gent Cadet Wileon, ftign R. Mill. C'ul. 

RM.vlecWUUarown,97F. 81 da 
H. l}Mlis» Ena. by purch. vke Vande- 
kStL prom. 30 do. 

E^^eh, Lt by puidt vice 

wTxiHfi, Ens. by pureh, da 
C. Boa. tff purdu viee Rud- 

dlelHK da 

Eps. Shorttf Lt by pureh. vice Fisher, 
prom. do. 


^rnmotitmo, A*c» CMtrph, 

l>. C. Baynes, Ens. 3Q iHc. 18iSt> 
63 1). II. Maelcod. Ens. by patch, vice 

Pedder, pnmi. 2.4 do. 

6H A. C. Flint Eni. vice Fostifr 83 F. 

28 do. 

76 Lt. Ticnch, Capt by pureh. vice 
Mountain, prom. 30 da 

Ens. Hoare, Ix da 

It Lloyd, Ens. da 

78 Ens. Pawaey, Lt by pureh. viee Haw- 
ley, prom. da 

F. Smith, Ens. by purch. da 

83 Bni. Bell, Ltby puidi. vice Hodgson, 
prom. da 

J. Blaekney, Ens. do. 

as Capt Power from 33 F. Capt viee 

lard W. Paulet, ret h. p. roc. diff. 

88 da 

86 Hoa|». AS. J. H. Sinclair. MJX As. 

Surg. vice Sinclair, dead 81 do. 

90 Ens. Foot Lt by parch. vioeBowIby. 

prom. 28 da 

Gent Cadet. Bowyer, from R. Mill. 
Coll. Ens. do. 

93 Ens. Smith, Lt by purch. vice Dniin- 

mond. prom. 30 da 

W. Arthur, Ens, In purch. do. 

95 Hon. C. R. St John, Ens. by purch. 

vice Belv die, pram. 

96 Mai- Mabcriy, from 78 F. Lt. Cot. b>' 

purch. vice llerris, ret. do. 

97 Capt Lynch, Mp). b}* purch. vire Gda. 

ret do. 

—— Snow, from h. {k 3 F. Capt viw 
Reeves, rane. 21 do. 

Rifle Brig. W. Dolphin. II F. lit Lt vice Km. 

caid, pnnn. * 30 do. 

linrrinmn. 

Firltl Manhal W. Rarl llaicourt, C.C.R. Gtw. nf 
Plymouth, viee Field Mar«. fhiAr ^Wellington, 
K.i». Const, of the Tower of Ijonaon 29 do. 

Gen. ^ir W. Krm«|. G.C,& Gov. of Portsmouth, 
vice Bari of Harouurt do. 

Siaffl 

Dep. Insp. of Hosp. Woolnchel Insp. of tfosp. by 
^cv. 9 Doc. 1H2.4 

Rriy, gf.ix (la 27 May I8S5 

Dr T. Shorn, from h. |i. as Physic., Phyric. to 
the Forces 16 Dec. 1826 

Ast. Surg. Quincey, from 15 Dr. Surgeon to thr 
Forces 21 do. 

ClarLe, M.lk from 51 F. da vice 
Sweeny, prom. do. 

■ Dawn, from 3 Dr. da viee Bmd, rou 

h. p. Sa do. 

■ ■ - Ewing, from 21 F, Ass. Surg. to the 

Forces, vice Stabo, h. p 85 da 

■- — ■ ■ Burrell, M.lk from 72 V. do. vUw Nel- 
son, h. p. 29 da 

J. Malcolm, to be llosp. Ass. to the Forces, viee 
I Marshall, 87 F. 14 da 

J. B. Gibson, M.D. da vice Gravn, 38 F. do. 
W. Toulmin, do. vice Poole, 2 F« 15 do. 

W. 11. Fryer, do. vice C:arline, 89 F. da 

J. H. Brooks, da vice Byrne, 77 F. do. 

J. Maitland, da vice Ayrt, MS F. 16 do. 

D» Pitoairn, da vice Mcaile, R. Af. GoL Corps, 

19 Pec. 

J. Edmomton, da viee SlbbaM, da SO do, 

C. R. PitfieM, do. SSdo. 

W. Fletcher, do. da 

W, Reid, da vice Gruatrex, I F. do. 

B. G. Webb, da vice Tevan, 47 F. 28 do. 

J. W. S. Ur«a, da viee Sinclair, 86 F. 29 da 

Dep. Purv. Hairington, from h. p. Dcp. Purv. to 
the Forom 82 do. 

Brevet, 

To have the Local Bank qfLL CoL upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe rndju. 

E. Gregory 81 Pee. 1826 

Charles James Barrow do. 

Anthony Stransham 88 da 

Jamas fhmsby da 

Hoa. Jolin Browne da 

William VerncT do. 

John Carrington Smith do. 

Thomas .Stephen Sorell 30 da 

Duncan Mac|iherMin do. 

John Robert Cdney do 
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To havt thf Local Rank of U.CoL in the Eaet 
Imiiee ooho* 

Lt. CoL J. Skinner of the IrrMular Cae. of the 
Mon. E. I. C.'K fienr. SI Dee.aSSS 
7h A^ttf the Local Hank qfMqfor upon the ContL 
nent of Europe only* 

W.n. Spooner Mdo. 

W. Thonuon Ho. 

A. James 30 dfi. 

J. Gordon do. 

T. Shaw do. 

W. \v. Swaide do. 

F. B. Eliot do. 

Unattacfied. 

To be Lt. Colons nf Infantry^ hypur^iiue. 
M^. I'liainberlayne, from'S Dr. Chls. do. 

I.t. and rapt. Snlwrv. from Coldfit. Cids. do. 

Mjd. J- Rari of Wiltiihlnv from M Dr. do. 

To hr Mafore qf I nfantru by purc/tase, 

CapC. lleamidi, from i Dr. (fdi. do. 

Mountain, from Td F. do. 

— ^ Oole, fnim II F. d<i. 

— — ' lloKe, from 19 F. do. 

To be Captain* qf tiifantry, by purchase. 
Liatt. WilMon, from .53 F. do. 

- DruinmomI, from 9.1 F. d<i. 

Caleraft, from 2H F. do. 

— Hoflffwin, from H3 F. do. 

— Hawley, from 79 F. da 

— — Dgih'y. fn»m 1 F. do. 

■ ■■ Flvli’tu'rft II/. fn»ni 4.1 F. do. 

I.yoii, from 2 Life fids. da 

JfihiiKUin. from 1 W. 1. 11. do. 

— ■ ■ Fi*.her, frmn GS F. da 

To be Lieutenants of fnf unity by put those, 

Kns. rniiipbell, from 4 F. do. 

Wall, fnini 46 F. do. 

— ^ Huddle, from 61 F. clfi. 

— - \andeleur, fnmi 51 F. do. 

I.aiie, fnnn 16 F. dt>. 

T/m* ufu/tr-wentinnefl OJftcer, havinp Rrettei rank 
supt'Hor to Ms Hcgimentat Cummivtion, has 
mrejitrd Prontnthm upon half-pay. tirrordiny to 
the Uenerul iirilet of ihlh April 1 ^3<i. 

To he Mafor qf tqfisntry. 

Brevet M.g« .Sauiidenun, fioiii 1 F. (ids. do. 

Eirhanire*. 

MiO<»’ nnvie.i, 51 F. ret*, difl', witli Major Fergu- 
wm, h. p. 

CapL Chambre, 17 Dr. rec. difT. witli Capt. Keane, 
li. n. 

Kelly, 28 F. rec. diff. wiUi t’apt. ilou. II. S. 

Law, b. p. 

— — Stewart, 63 F. rec. tlilT. with CapL B»ii\erie, 
h. p. 

LicuU ThiinipRon, 34 F. rec. diff; with LiviiU 
Aiiidjo, h. p. 

lAiraiue, 3'J F. rec, diffl with Lieut. Muon*. 

h. p. 

Clark .54 F. with Lieut. Hall. 

Jiexifrnafwnx and JRrtiremeHts, 

Lieiitenant Cotone/s 

1 lorries, 96 F. 

Waldrgrave. h. p. 98 F. 

TwIm, late 3 K. Vet. fin. 

Beliord, late 3 IL Vet. Bn. 

Majors, 

Giles, 97 F * 

Rowell (LL Col.) h. p, Bradsh. lice. CoriK , 
Kelly, h. p. Cnatt. 

Oke, <Lt. Col.) h. p. 61 F. 

Grant, h. p. Uuatt. 

Capt. and LI, Cot. 

Rodney. 3 F.G. 

Captains. 

Munro, 3 F. 

Parker, Ceylon, RegU 
Peat. h. p. aS F. 

Chitty, h. p. 43 F. 

Hughes, n. n. 5 F. 

Markcy, <kfid*) h. fi. Kdso Iteg 
Goodwin, h. p. 4 F. 

Lucas, h. p. 97 F. 

Wilde, h. )i. as Paym. 29 F. 

Dodwell, li. p. Port Off. 

iAeutenantf. 

Maeleori, h. p. Cape lleet. 

Fits Gibbon, h. p. 3 F. 

Hislcm, h. p. 60 F. 

Tyeth, h. p. 99 F. 

Cairdner, n. p. IllAe fine- 

Voi.. XXI. 


Paymaster. 

Campbell, |i. |i. 93 F. 

DciUhx* 

Field Mardud His Royal Hlghpeis THE DUKE 
OF YORK. K.G. G.C.A f G.C.H. Commander 
in Chief of all His Majesty's Forecs, Colonel of 
the Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards, and Colo- 
nel in Chief of the 60th Regiment of Foot,-— 
London, 5th Jan. 1H97. 

Generate. 

The Marquis qf Hastinss, K.G. G.C.B A G.C.JL 
Col. tifs? F. ConatalNe of the Tower. 

J. A. Harris, from 69 F. Uoddwdon, Herts 

SI Jan. 18S7 

Lieut. Generals, 

ilon. Sir William Stewart, liille Brig. Cumlnden 
by Newton .Stewart 7 do. 

Kyd, East India Co.’s Service 85 Nov. 1836 
Drechael, late Ueim. I.eg. Hanover 18 Jaiu lbS7 
Major Generals. 

Sir Cha. llidloway, laU of R. Eng. DavcnpoiR 

4 do. 

Haldane, East India Co.'s Service, l.ondoti 

SI June 1H96 

Simmons, do. Worcester 87 July 

Hewett, da on board the Elphinstone, on iiaesage 
to Ceylon lU April 

Lieut, Cols, 

Shawe, 87 F. 

H. Siaci>oole, 45 F. June 

Taylor, h. p. liisp. Fd* Ofll of MiL Na Am. 

Granville, Canada S Aue, 

James, 11. Mar. 21 Mar»i 

Pearson, East India Ca's Service S5 Jan. IHS7 
llalentt, do. France 87 Nov. 

Little, do. Kempsey, Worcchtet 8 March 

Majors. 

.Snulsby, 2 Dr. O. Manchester 8 Jan. 

Milne, late 4 R. Vet. Du. 

Ridley, K. Mar. Jan. 1896 

Collins, da gii do. 

Heliasia, E. In. Co. Serv. Pooiiah 98 SepL 

Pemurr, do. July 

Jolly, do. London SC Squ. 

Gage, 14 Dr. Dublin 9 Dec. 

Heard, late IS VcL Hn. 4 July 

T. Campbell, late .1 do. 10 Nn\ . 

.Serjeantson, h. p. Unat. , J1 July 

Maekay, h. p. 91 F. lirookend Tyrone 10 Out. 
C’haudy, )i. p. Waller's Corps 7 Sepl. 

Avvlinc, Adj. to East Ind. Co. Military Seminary 

8 ^o^. 

Lieutenants. 

Frome, 47 F. East Indies 

Gttley, 93 F. Gibraltar 17 do. 

Fellowes, Ceylon Rcgt. 

E. W. Wood, R. Art. (fibraltat 95 da 

Denison, h. p. 74 F. K July 

Wilkms, h. p. K7 F. 96 Nov. 

Leiin, late 10 VeU Bn. 

.Stack, h. p. 49 F. 6 Sqit 

Dearcs, h. p. 30 F. Jersey — do. 

Beasley, h. p. 9 Dr. llcheNtcT K Dfw. 

Bateman, late 3 Vet Hn. Bii^tol 7 Jan. 1857 
Criintmin, late 4 do. 31 July 188.4 

Uniaeko, late 8 da 

Brown, h. p. S Gar. Bn. Coloford 98 Nov. 1696 
Mackenzie, h. p. 4 Ceylon Reg. 13 Nov. 188.5 
EnsiA^ns, 

Robertson, lale 3 VcL Bn. 25 May 1896 

Ueeket, late Invalids Nov. 

Paton. h. p. 88 F. „ M doiF 

M-Phemon, h. p. 10.5 F. 18 Feb. 1824 

King, h. p. Waggoners. 

Aitj/^tants, 

Cuinming, the King's American Hegt 5 Deo. 1896 
Kukman, late Provincial Uegt 7 April 

Martiueau, h. p* Rutland Fen. Cav. 20 Sept 1825 
Quarter-Masters, 

h. p. Rutland Fen. Cav. 10 Jan. 1897 
bouthall, M F. Berhampore 18 May 1896 

Veterinary Surgeon, 

Scott, 5 Dr. 99 Nov. 1896 

Commissariat Department, 

Dowler, Dep. Com. Gen. Biighton 8 Sci^ 1896- 
Muiray. do. Kinsington 17 June 

Sir J. Downie, Spain 5 do. 

Vamham, Dieppe 17 Nov. 

Pemlyurton 

Damant, Cape of Good Hope 99 April 1825 
Medical Department, 

C. WiUiunson, Surg. B^vet Dep. Inap. Bath 

^ Sjan.l.Sf7. 

R 
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ArrHABETicat.LiST of English fiANSBurrciES, announced between the 
8l8t of December 18S6« and the 21st of January 1827. 


AndenoHr W. PMtiM, oilman. 

Afexandcr, A. Huddenadd, York, bnwar. 
AtkliMon, W. HatUoadan, Lancailar, eunier. 
AUwriahU H. R. Colman-itrwt. packer. 

Botp. J. lull. Kidderminster, plumber. 

Baik^, W. Belper, Di^ihire, haberdasher. 
Badnall, R. jun. and F. G. Spibbiiry, Leek, Staf- 
rordahlve, silk-manufaeturers. 

Bright, P. Handley, Derby, llmo-bumer. 

Badnall, R. Jun. P. G. Sidubury, and R. Ciuao, 
Leek, StaflbrdidilK, ailk-niaDufactuierai 
BeiincC, C. A. Liverpool, auiwoon. 

Baugh, J« High-holbam, rloCnceealeeniaii. 
Bennett, T. W. Great Ifary-la-bonne-itieet, car- 
penter. 

Purge, J. and R. St Fbaipand Jacob, Gloucester, 
•oai^boilera. 

Burkinyoung, P. Old Kent-road, coach>inaker. 
niogg. wrNmwich, haberdasher. 

Barrett, H. Old-street-mad, timbcr-mprclunit 
Broomileld, W. M. Isabel-plaoe, New Cainber- 
well-road. builder. 

Bakewcll, G. W. Manrhoster, glne-maniiraetiirer. 
Bridge, W. Deerhurst, GlciiieeRtCTi mttJe-<lealcr. 
Baekhouse, D. Aldmondbury, York, and J. 

Woodcock, Jun. Wakefield, dyers. 

Bautock. W. J. ClementVlane, timlwr-meiehant 
Bateson, John and Joseph, Wortley. York, eloth- 
nianuActurerr. 

Brumwcl), W. C. Natland, Westmoreland, currier. 
Bonieti, W. Shcemess, draper. 

ChafTcy. J. Bow-street, victualler. 

Cox, J. rommerre-plaee, Brixlim-roMl, ehiiuunan. 
Cohen, M. Dcvonriure-place, Commercial-road, 
paper-stainer. 

Cox, Ek Wedne&biiry, Stafibrdshire, com- factor. 
Coales, W. Wisbeacli, Cambridge, grocer. 

Clark, J* Montague-street, Russel-wiuare, dentist. 
Chadwick, J. Manchester, commission agent. 
Clarke. J. S. Austln-trian, printer. 

Clarkson, J. White-crnsii-street, victualler. 
Croasdlll, H. Hackington. Kent, farmer. 

Cook, W. Newton-upon-Oiuc, York, waterman. 
Gdbeck, G. Hatton^ll, grocer. 

Clarkson, J. late of Oower-strect. Bcdford-squarc, 
and Austin-frun, ship-owner. 

Coe, J. W. Mh, haberaasber. 

Gridland, T. C. Plggot-wharf. King's-ktairs, Ro- 
therhithe, coal-merchant. 

Dawson, S. R. Water-lone, To«'er-street, wine- 
merchont. 

Dmlds, J. Norfolk-sireet, Middlesex Hospital, 
cheese-monger. 

Dlckins, F. ijiieen-strcet, scrivener. 

Mrury, C. Whetatooe, Leicester, hosier. 

Dods, A. Worcester, vender of niediciiieii* 

Eld, J. Walsall, Staflbrd, draper. 

Ewart, P. NewoaaUe-uPon-Tyne, hatter. 

Elswo^. J. Bowling, York, corn-dealer. 

Fisher. C. Raraegate, chemist. 

FuaKli, J. Stoke^ane, Somerset, paper-maker. 
Frost, J. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 

Fisher, R. Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, dealer. 
Flaher, J. Canterhury, brailer. 

Frieker, W. Jun. Bradford, Wilts, plumber. 
Fowler, E. Neptune-street, Rotherhiebe, silkmon. 
Folks, Mary, Well'a-yard, Goodman's fields, 
smith. 

Gay. J. Bristol, carpenter. 

GralRey, S. Cannon-street, umbrella-maker. 

Grist, T. Aston, Birmingham, corn-dealer. 

Gibson, R. H. Alborouimi Norfolk, suigeon. 
Grifllthi, W. Carmarthen, ironmonger. 

Giblett, S. Sheldon MoUeC, Somerset, currier. 
Goddait, J. Ruisell-street, BkMmisbury, merchant. 
Norris, J. Bristol, brick-maker. 

Hooper, tl. Bognor, Suamx* grocer. 

Heath, W. Hatfleld-plaoe, Westminstcr-foad, 
Gooehmaker. 

Herring, J. F. Doneaster^ pkluro-dealer. 

Harriion, W. Aruodel-atreet, Stiand, merchamt. 
Heath. R. PamUse-nm, Chrtsea, ironmonger. 

W. Northumharlaad^M^ Mary-loi 
bonne, bill-brakcr. 

Hawker, J. A. BIrminjfoam, meruhant. 

Mtynes, J. H. Aafeon. Warwick, grocer. 

Jlidianii, T, Pendleton, Llmeaiter, bdioolmaster. 


Hine, T. D. JefflrieB^quare, St Mary Axe, mer- 
chant 

Hooker, W. Liverpool, victualler. 

Hill, J. Stapleford Abbots, Essex, dealer. 

Hannay, J. Park-street, Dorsetaquarc, wiae-mer- 
chant 

Janies. T. Nottingham, mallster. 

Johnson, F. Nottingham, Uce- manufacturer. 
Jones, H. Woolstaniim, Sufibnl, dealer in hay. 
Kirkman, C. and F. late Of Henley-upon-Thames. 
linen-draiiers. 

Leech, J. Barnsley, linen-manufoeturer. 

Leicester, P. Liverpool, Umber-merchant, 
tjcaver, J. Readmg, shoemaker. 

Lacy, J. Cranboume-street, Leicester-sqiiarc, 
mercer. 

Little, i*. Outter-lanc, warehouseman. 

Levire, ii. Merthyr-Tydvll, Glamorgan, dealer. 
Lawrence, S. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Mindham. W. Holt, Norfolk, carpenter. 

Mynn, J. York street, Soutliwark. c(ial-mercli.iiu . 
MiMirhouse, T. Sheflield, victualler. 

MuggerIJge, J. sen. Unxton-rtiad, builder. 
Marsden, W. ShelHeld, saw-manufacturrr. 
M'Leod, J. (7lemeiit’H-lanc, leathcMtellcr. 

Moore, (i. Care> -street. cofTee-houae-keepor. 
Mandcn, (i. Cartwortli, York, woulleii-inaiatfar - 
turer. 

Miller, J. Liicrpool, ailveramitlu 
Nichol, J. Preatun, drafier. 

Nicoll, E. jun. Hendon, hay and atraw-salcsmau. 
Nind, John Pitt, Ledbury, HerefonI, tanner. 
Ncate, W\ Swueting's-allcv, Cnriihill, leweller. 
Nixon, r. Rowarth, Derby, cotton-spinner. 

Gilily, It. and W. Brown, Loiidon-wall, horse- 
dealers. 

Pritchard, C. Waicnt- place, Lamtieth, pliimlier. 
Poole, T. Colwell, Hereford, dealer. 

PeaiBon, R. High-holborn, monev-aerivener. 
Philli|», R. Brecon, tailor. 

Parsons, J. St rirments. Oxen, lircwcr. 

Peake, M. Arbour-tcrroce, Commercial-rood, 
agent. 

Purcell, J. New-Cross, Camberwell, victualler. 
Pool, W. Lcbton-stTcet, Paddington, stage-master 
Peters, J. llanclagh walk, C'helsoa, vietualier. 
Powis, l(. GruKvennr-incws, New Bond-street, 
farrier. 

Plaw, T. Fulham, carpenter. 

Pyrke, T. Chelmsford, lineiMlraper. 

Raftkn, fi. Covent-ganlen, fruit-Kalesman. 

Robison, J. M. Il.im|rtieiii1, winc-nierriiant. 

Hixon, R. Stokeii- Church, Oxford, iiiiihulder. 
Riddick, T. Prnton-plaiH’, PentunMlIe. iNiker. 
Rohde, S. Maiisell-stri'et, Goodinan’s-flelds. deale*- 
In sail-cloth. 

Roach, J. St (fcorge, Oloueeater, brieh-maker. 
Robinson, 1', Porter-street, Newport-inarket, up- 
holsterer. 

Russel, K. White-horse court, Southwark, hop- 
merchant. 

Rice, J. L. Taunton, builder. 

Stamper, W. Goswell-street, Gnach.pauiter. 

Spenoor, J. Belper, Derby, naU-imker. 

Simon”, W. Fobbing, Essex, barge-master. 

Scaigill, G. Barnsley. York, linen manuCicUiirr. 
Sheath, T. Jun. Birmingham, braaier. 

Shiirmcr, J. Sherley, Hants, eitUo-doaler. 
Stickland, J. B. Warchom. Dorset, lineu-dnper. 
Shmherd, J. Beaumont-street, Mary-la-bonne, 
hackneyman. 

Spibbury, IL H. Wal-tll, Steffind, apothecary. 
Snigth, T. Bilsume, Ktafibrd. surgeon. 

Smhnd, J. L. and H. Fnckor, Soiithainptfui, 
Unen-diimeni 

Sprat, H. Thurston, Norfolk, miller. 

Saunders, J. Nottingham, conlwanier. 

Smltti, O. ^ T. Holmes, Jun. Bristol, linen-dra- 
pers and habesdasiierx 
Stones. S. Pontefract, York, innkeeper. 

Swan&eil, J. Charteris. Cambridge, draper. 

Staflbrd, T. Jun. .Min-atieet, Weat-Sinithfield. 
pawnbroker* 

Steele, S. V. Buektonlmry.Ment 
.Stnilard, J. P. Shepton-MaHei, Somerset, wine 
merchant, 

Todd, J. Sheflield, printer. 
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Toddt W. SheHidiU nintar. Weall« D. Pfeabm* wooUn-dniMf. 

Tate, W. 5outh-(!hleld«. diaper. Wheadon, H. Beamlneter, Dortet, doChtar. 

1 ucker, 1. AinwelJ.flCnat, . PanlonvUlt« im. WagitalT, W. MoUram, CbmIiik, eom*dealer. 

mouger. Wood, 0. Pitdicomb-mlll, Gloucceler, etoChier. 

Turner, T. Peniberton, Laocuhire, houie-^ar* Walker, J. Lfey-hloor, Huddcnfleld, York, cloth 
peiitor. manufacturer. 

Tea/nie* W. Redruth, Cornwall, mcfchant Wynn, H. and A. Wykc, late of Mancfaeiter, and 

WcNtnn, J. JuD. Dudley, currier. of Oaghilit, Flint, brewenk 

WiUiania, W. llristol, grocer. Wild, J. W. Locda, dyer. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Banuiuptcies, announced between the Ist De- 


cember 1826^ and Slat January 1627, 

Afnriie. Jamm, mercliant and ahipbuikler at 
Hndgcnd. Perth 

Allan, David, manufacturer, Glaiigow 
Anderann, William, of Whitetlde. pariah of Kirk- 
gundxicn. atcwartry of Kirkcudbright 
Bain, Donald, iricrcantile agent, coriMlealer, ship- 
owniT, and acc'ountant m ICdinliurch 
Balloch, Archibald, di&tillcn and grain merchant 
at Dunbicher 

Batchelor, Gi'nrge, one of the iiartnere of Francia 
and George Batchelor, cattle-dealers hi Balgay, 
near Dundee, and formerly residing at Ila^ciii* 
by, now at Hilliide of Balgay 
IJowie and lAiub, merchaiilH and inanufacturen, 
tiloagow 

Boyd, John, sen. partm^r of the Arm of John 
Boyd and Co. inaiiufaeturors, Paisley 
Campbell, David, manufacturer, Glasgow 
ranipbell, John, gardener and builder, Glasgow 
t'ot'hraiic. Miller, James, and ('o. merchants and 
iiiaiiufaeturfrs in CJlasgow 
Crawford, William, wright at Lylcs-Load, Paisley 
Cromer, Alexander, elotitier and liabenlasher in 
Alierdeeii 

Davidson, Anthony, banker in Cnstle-Douglas, 
and William Gillespie, writiT there, carrying 
on business togi*ther m C'ostk^ Douglas 
Dodds, John, slater and builder in Kuiiiburgh 
Drew, John, agent and uphoUterer iii kdiuliurgh 
Diincanson John, baker ami grain-dealer. irla»gow 
Mall, Thomas, and Co. corii-merehants, (ilaiigow 
Hcdderwiok, Alexander, brewer and vender of 
Miner at tiorbsls, Gla-gow 
Hwg, William, builder at Brigeiid of Perth 
Holmes, Robert, cluth-inereham in Irvine 


extracted from the Edinburgh Gaxette. 

Kemn, Hector, cattle and barley-xicaler, and ma- 
nuracturer of bark and staves, Cumrie, Hoss- 
•hire 

Kennedy, Alexander, gratier and cattle-dealer in 
Oarnaburn 

Kincaid, Tliomas, coal-mercliant. Port HopeCouo 
Kirkpatrick, Thomas, manufacturer, Glasgow 
Little, Thomas, drover and dieep-dealer. Rid- 
ings, Duinfries-shire 

hPBralne, David, and Co, manufacturm. An* 
derston, near Glasgow 
M'lntosh, David, vintner in Glaigow 
Miller, William, grocer and wine-merchonl, Ha- 
nover Street, Edinburgh 
Moore, Peter, merchant, Ayr 
More, James, bookbinder in Edinburgh 
Neilion and Moflkt, bookbinders, Glasgow 
Paton, Alexander, merchant in Kilmariuick 
Patrick, James, inn-keencr, horse-diwler, and gin- 
sier of cattle in PoinUiouse, parish of Dunlop 
RichariiMin, James, mcrcluint in Loclimabai 
Roliertvou, Jamen, juu. inam^acturcr in Inver* 
bervic 

Russel, Robert, whcel-wrighl and cattle-dealer^ 
Milnathort 

Rutherford, James, sirtual-dealer in F.dinburgh 
Shaud, Alexander, and <*o. merebants. Aberdeen 
Smith, John, wright and builder, Paisley 
bicwart, Duncan, fanniT In Letter, drover and 
caltlfsdealer ^ 

Thomson, Thomas, merchant tailor, Kirriemuir 
W'llson, Andrew, merchant and pork curer, Duii- 
Iwr 

Young, William, coal-maater, Glasgow, and ma- 
nufacturer of pig iron, Uinoa, Laoarkslme 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


RIRTII*^, 

Map d, IBBi* At Moilras. the Lady of Lieut, 
f nlmiel Cadell, Deputy Adjutant-General, of a 
daughter. 

Oci. n. At Friendship Park \ Ilia, in Llgna- 
nia, St Andrews, Isbiiul of Jamaica, Uie Lady 
tif Alexander Aikromi, jun. Vm\, printer to 
lus Majesty, and to the house of Ashcmbl>, of a 

\ov. 19. At Geneva, the lion. Mrs Fairhulmc, 
of a daughter. 

Ike. S. At Sumehouse, (Juliiberlaiul, the Lady 
of Lieut. Colonel Sir U. D. Iloss, k. ('. H. of a 
son. 

3. At Sunnybank, the Lady of Lieut. Colonel 
D. Forbes, of a ibiugliter. 

— At New Hall, the Lady of John Buckle, 
Kaq. of anon. 

4. The Lady of Robert Worden, Esq. of Park- 
lull, of a sun. 

5. At the Waterloo Hotel, the Marcluonaw 
Riarlo Sfora, of a daughter. 

ti. The Lady of Peter Campbell, Esq. Nor- 
Ihiimlierland Street, of a son. 

9. Mrs Waugh, Nortliumbeiland Street, of a 
daughter. 

— Mn Hamlllon, Blytliawood lUll, West, of a 

*^lS^At Moncreiflb Hoiue, the Lady Moncrelflbb 
ofa daughter. ^ 

15. At Newton Lodge, the Lady of Gilbert 
Young, Esq. of Youngfteld, of a son. 

16. In Bryauston .Square, London, Lady Elua- 
brth Drummond, of a daughter. 


16. Al North Clifl, Mrs M'Konochic, of a son. 

— At Wonnistun, Fifcehirc, Mrs Lindreay, of 

a son. 

17. At Fyfe Pliire, Ulth Walk, Mrs Alox. 
Douglas, of a daughter. 

Dn*. 17* At I'onu, the iJkdy of Lieut. C. W. 
.Sie% wright, H. M. 7th (linyal FuateerR), of asoii. 

18. At ‘J, ShaudwK'k Place, Mis AiidcrMn, of a 
son. 

19. Mrs Alex. Dcuehar, Windmill Street, of a 
daughter. 

— Ill Great Cuniberlatul Street, London, tlw 
lauly of Admiral Sir llichard king, Bart, of a son. 

•'U. At No. 27, Windsor Street, Mrs Thomas 
Graham, of a a>n. 

— At Loudon, the Lady of Cominitsary-Ge- 
neral Dunmorc, of a dauMiter. 

SO. At Akiborough, Suffolk, the Lady of LieuL 
Nunn, StaflTAcbubiiit at Edinburgh, ofa son, ilill* 
born. 

S3, At Queen Street, Mrs Blackburn of Killenn 
of a daughter. 

— Mn Ivory, Dundas Street, ofa son. 

— Lady Dunbar of BoaUi of ason. 

35. At W'arruton Crescent, MnCAnniclitd, of 
a daughter. 

36. At the house of her fkther, in Allan, Mia 
Robert Haig, Dollar, of a daughter. 

— Mrs Young, 33, Loudon Straet, oLrfi son, 
still-born. 

<*- At Lauriston Place, Mn Chalmna, of a 
daiuhter. 

ff. At Wharton Place, thaLndy of Di GtevUlt 

of a daughter. 
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Birihi^MiirriagN, 


CMtfrcli, 


da^hi 


97. At BaieaUiiia, the tidy ofnuiicdi Camp^ 

wo. 

^%^ArOfcta[^jSSd» Stirllngdiin« ttn Walker, 
of a uiu 

SM. The CoimteH of taven and tfeWillc, of a 

iffhtefa 

I At 58* Queen SMt. Mra Robertaoni of a 

BOIIo 

— At Buerleueh Place, the l^dy of John Pa- 
terson, of Merryflats, of anon. 

30, At QlaiBOw, the Lady of Michael Taeedic* 
Eaq. Royal Artillery, ol a son. 

^ At Woodcot. the Lady of llVilham Ogilvie. 
Era. younger of Chenten, of a ion. 

3). At London Street, Mn Liviugitone, Cam- 
hiunethan, of a ion. 

— At Circui Place, Mn Cay, of a daughter. 

< Jan. % 1^* In Great Getmc Street, London, 
the Lady of WUliam In ing, tSq. of a daughter. 

^ At Gamkfark, the.Lady of Mark Sprot, Cut. 
oTa daughter. , . . . 

— At Bnslcnny Cottage, the Lady of John 
Graham, Era. younger of Keddliall, oCa aon. 

A The Lady of Hen^ Dethune, Ka|. of Kil- 
eonauhar, of a arm and heir. 

— At Chatham, the Lady of Major H. E. So- 
merville, Hon. East India Compaiiy>»er%icc, of 
a ran. 

I. At Spring Garden, near Muiielhargh, the 
Lady of Major rtibici, r»f a daughter. 

— At EdcnwtNxl, FifeJiirc, Mn Campbell, of 
aiion. 

5. At ?. Gilmore Place, Mra Balfour, of a son. 

6. In Little James Street, Bedford Hoar, Lon 
don, the Lady of Jamei Manafield, jun. Kaq. of a 
ran. 

C, At Monkland Place, Perth, Mrs Gleag. of a 
daughter. 

7. At Loanhead, Mrs Jolin Dudgeon, of a 
daughter. 

8. At Anlineaple Castle, the Right Hon. Lady 
John CampWll, of a daughter. 

— At Portolielkv Mn Colonel Haliburton, of a 
daughter. 

— Mn Mack. 15, Howard Place, of a wm. 

A At SO, Great King SCiect, the Lady ot i.'olin 
Gib, Eiq. of a wd. 

10. At WeMridge, near Hyde, Isle of Wight, 
Mn Young, of a ion* 

— At 9, Brandon Street, the Lady of George 
Dirkaon, Raq. of a fhiughter. itilLboni. 

II. At Invemeil Houhc, the Lady of Keith M. 
Macaiiiter, Esq. of a ran. 

^ in Groivenor Square, London, La«l> Cav. 
dor of a ion. 

14. At Goodwood, her Grace the Durheis of 
Richmond, uf a daughter. 

16. Mn J. Waldic, of Drum Park, Libberton, 
of a daughter. 

— At the BritMi Palace. Pern, the Lady of the 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning, of a daughter. 

17. At Bumfoot, Ewes, Mrs Alexaoda Pott, of 

—.''St 79* Great King Street, Ike laidv of Tho> 
mas Kinnear, Eiq. of a daughter. 

— At York Place, Mn Gulmpie, of a daughter. 

— Mn Kobertion, 98, Albany .Street, of a 
dauglitCT. 

IK At f/ichinAlotiT, Mn Honburgh, of a ion. 

19. At Rcdcoll, If n Ainille, of a daughter* 

?0. At Piliig Street, Mn Moule, of a am. 

93. At Leol& Mrs Moir, of adanghter. 

— Lady Hunter Blair, of a son. 

*- At 17, James*! Sauare« Mra Jamea Scott, of 
lion. 

9S. At 2, Nelson Street, Mn Hogarth, of a son. 
V4. At Minio Street, Newington, Mn SpittnL 
of a daughter. 

— MnCoofc. nntmmond Place, ef a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Bum Murdoch, of a 

daughter. « 

-- At Forsythe Honae, the Lady of John Scott, 
younger of Hawklilll, AyMhire, of a aon. 

S5. At Kdinbui^, tile Lady of Joseph Numiy, 
Eiq. younger of Aytcti, of a inn. 

. “7 At tamhwwall, Surrey, MrsDud^ne. of a 
oainpilifT- 

At Ijunran Street, Drummond Placet Mn 
Wjlban Mgawcii LiUle, of * ron. 


27. At Hermitage Place, Leith, Mil Maokea> 
Me, of a daughter. 

— At Luw Mense, Mrs Carr, of a daughter, 

51. At Annandakf Street, Mn Alexander D. 
Bleckle, of a daughter. 

— At Wester llapiirew, Mrs Gray, of a son. 
Fdh 1. At 51, Buccleuch Phico, Mrs. W. A, 
Lawne, of a ran. 

A, At Greenlaw Manse, Mn Home, of a daugli- 
ter. 

— At the Panoiiage, Eastwoodhays, Hants, the 
Lady of the Rev. Charles Grant, uf a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

ilwg. 2, 1826. \t Triclimopoly, l.ieuL C. H- 
GraMiip, Ath Light C'nvalry, hi Sarah, M^'ond 
daughter of the late t.ii'Ut.'L'oluticl It. llnice, Ma< 
dras Establishment. 

7. At St Gtiiigc’s I'hureh, Madras, M.A. rapt. 
ErAiiei* Frankland W'hlnyfiti'S. rif the Horse Bri- 
gade ArtilliTy. to Elic.ilM>th. yuiingesl daughUT 
of John Campbell, Esq. of Orimdalc, Argyll- 
shire. 

.Vof. 25. At St Pancras Church, London, Major 
Anilersoii, of the 50th Regiment, to Mary, thr 
only ilauffhtcr of Peter ('amptwll. Esq. late of 
Whitley Park, Northiimlierland. 

Sof, 27* At SoiilM*at Manse, the Rev. Jolm 
Lamb, minuter of Kirkmaideti, to Eliaa, sctiind 
daueJitur of the icev. Peter Fergusem, nimbler ol 
Inch. 

.TtL At Aljcrdcen, the Rev. AUx. rrqiihajt ^if 
Tough, to Margaret, ynung(*Ht daughter of ilit* 
late Tiailie George Forties, merchant iii Alwnlecii. 

— At Kirkaldy, Captain Hotx'rt Tml, of the 
wluile ship Caledonia, of that port, to Jane, Sligh- 
ter ot H illiam llutehiMin. Km|. there. 

ike. 5, At Hanley. Staffindshiic, Captain Ar 
rhibaUl Inglii, son of the late Viee-Admiral John 
Inglis of Auehendinny , to (Catherine, third dauf li 
ter of the lite Peter Warberton, Esq. of Bleakhill, 
Stafliirdsliire. 

— At St Andrews, John Johson, Esq. DumUe. 
to Margaret, cUlest daughter of the late Ue> . John 
Duft; D.D. minislcT of Kinfauns, Perthshire. 

ti. At Malta Tmai'C, William 7'atc, Fsq. mer- 
chant, London, to Mary, youngfit daugiitcr ol 
thc! late Major John Monro, of the Hon. East In- 
dia ronip>my's .(Service. 

“• At Edinburgh. Mr William Cockborn, fa. 
Jane, only daughter of Che Lite Mr Robert Run- 
«haw, Lincoln. 

11. At Tomiierran, the Hca. James W'alkrr. 
A.M, minister uf Muthill, to Christian, daughter 
of Jairioh M'l.aren, E<q. 

J9. \t 5(t, (juven Street, Mr John laiudcrf'ai- 
phin, mcndiant in Leith, lo Marparet, daughter 
of Willinin Si'utT, Esq. Surgeon, Hawtrk. 

l. ». At Krir street, Mr Andrew Turiihiill. av 
cmintant uf Excise, to Eliaabeth, eldest ilaiighlei 
of the Rev. James M. Riibeitson, minnter of Li- 
vingstone. 

— At thc Manie of Moffiit, Mr Robert Tod. 
raerrhant, Liverpool, to Jane, dniighler ot the 
Rev. Alex Jobnsiou, minisrer of Moffat. 

— At .struatham (;hurch, near l.andon, Mr 
Henry' Dunn, kite of Nottingharu. to Etiphnnin, 
leooiul daughter of Mr Ebeneerr Jlirrel, Kirkaldy. 

m. At Vork Place, Mr William MM'rte, nuY- 
ehant, Edinburgh, second son of tlic Re-r. Dr 
M*rritf, to Isabella, only daiighier of tim late 
CapUin I'hartcs Oreig, of thc Hem. East India 
Company's service. 

— At Naughton House, Fifeshire, William 
Burnett, Kmi. of the llombav armv, hi Isatwtla 
Morlson, only tlaughiet of Andrew Pitcairn, Esq. 
ofPitcuJlo. 

— AC Banff, John Bartict, Esq. of Renttiwk 
Etreet, London, Doctor of Mcdlrtne, to Mary, 
eldwc daughter of Colonel George GordoB Robin- 
son of Banff. 

20. At Edinburgh, Henry Mcmtelth, Etq. of 
Carstain, to Mlsa Karah Fu Barton, daughter of 
the late William FuUarton, t^. of Carstain. 

— At Dalhuuiic Gniwe, John Riehgrrison, 
Esq. tif Pitfour, to Miss khury Hay, third daugh. 
ter of thelMa Jamee Hay, Bs& of CglUoprieat. 

21. At Swieibank, Fm, David Pwatt, Esq. 
rnafoi, to EKartitth, daughter of Nell BalHn^. 
Efq. Kweelbank. 

21. At rinkSCraet, WtUhsm Tail, Holm Mill, 
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to SUiabetli, yovDiMt daifhter of Mr JaoMi 
Tolt, booluriler. 

S3. At Bowden Church, John A. Murray, Eaq. 
Co MIm Rlt^, eldeet daughter of the Into Win. 
Hiflhy, Em of Olddcld Unll, Chedilre. 

£h At dumfiicB, the Rev, Jacob RfchardMun, 
minliter of Large, to Wilhelmtnn, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Alrx. Soott, miniiter of Bt Mlchael'a 
L'hurrh, Diimfriee. 

— At Edinburgh* Mr George Simeon, of the 
Edinburgh Drawing Institution, to Clotilde, 
youngeet daughter of Mr Joseph Grandeau of 
Lyons. 

9t<. At Sunnyside, Robert Moir, Esq. surgeon. 
East l.inbin, to Anne, youngeet daughter of the 
late John Forman, Esq. Contorphlne. 

S!H. At Stud ley Priory, Dxfurdshire, Charles 
Wrthcrell, M.l*. his Majesty's Alturuey-Genenl, 
to Jane sarah KLia.tbeth. second daughter of SUr 
Alexander Croke. 

— At Kdlnburgh, Major Hugh M^Greipr, A3d 
rigiment, to Margaret, eldest ilaughter of the late 
Alex. Edgar. Ewj. of Wedderley, Jamaica. 

— At Edinburgh, the liev. Hohert Watt, lle- 
iMichy, to Catherine Christina Why it, relict of the 
llcv. WiIImiii Anderson of Ablmtshall. 

Jail. 1, IH'JT. At Cloudon Hank, Tbomaa B. 
Harker, Esq. of the Hon. East India Comfiany'e 
servin', Bengal istaMisbmvnt, to Anne, youngest 
ilaughier of James Goldie, Esq. fif kn«H.‘kaueiily. 

A. At Mrs Napier's of Milliken, C. Ffeniing 
Hunter, Esq. of Calrutta, b> Miss Jane Xapier 
Kellett, only daughter of the late Win* Augustus 
Kclletc, Eiq. of Cork* 

L At Bdinburgli, Major James Dunbar Tnvey, 
3Ut infentry, to Margaret Murray, youngeHt 
daughter of the late Charles Mercer. K>(i. Meikie- 
our. 

ID. At 21, Howard Place, William Stothert, 
Eaq. of Cargm, to Jfinina, yauiigw,t daughter of 
Che late AUiniral Deans, of liuntingt^m. 

At Stirling. Mr John M'GlasKati, enlieitnr- 
at-law, Argyll Sauare, Edinburgh, to Isahelta, 
daughter or the disheaeed Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant M«£wen. let Regiment of Foot, or Royal 
Scots, 

11. At I'Minburgh, Mr William Brydon. cln'hier, 
2, George Street, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Mr Jamca M*Laren, of iho Royal .Sapin-rs and 
Miners. 

13. \t Caniberwell Church, Daniel Walkinshaw, 
Esq. Glasgow, to Ehubeth Mary, only daughter 
of Oie late John Darky. Esq. 

lA. At the Manse of Kirkpatrick Fleming, the 
Rev. Andrew B. Hurray, mintster of Mousevxild, 
fo Ellen, youngest daughter of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Monifaws, minister of Kirkyiatriek Flenung. 

— At 37, York Place, Edinburgh, Thomas 
Murray Allan, Ewi, of Hairltw, county of Etaex, 
to Margaret, daugfitcr of the late James Carfrae, 

“?}l At Grcenhead House, the Rev. James Nj. 
rol, ministiT of Lnlk, to Elisa, daughter of the 
late William llunier, Esq tji GreeiihcaiL 

— At l<Mgeeot, Northamplonshlre, A. J. Hamil- 
um, Esq. younger of Dalaell, to Elinor, ektest 
daughter of the late Daniel Hamilton, Esq. of Gil. 
kcrscleugh. 

17. At Pinnacle Hill, James Elliot, Esq. of 
Woollce. to Margaret, daughter of the late Robert 
Davidson, Esq. of Pinnacle Hill. 

— At Edinburgh, John Maeglashan, Eaq. of 
Kiimton. Jamaica, to Elisa Jane, eldest daughter 
of toe late Dutbin Smith Turner, Esq. of Claren- 
don, in the same Island. 

IH. At Lathones, FiCMilrc, David Smith, Esq. 
writer in Dundee, to Wilhelmina Cathcriue, se- 
eund daughter of Lieub-Col. Hell, of Lathones. 

At Edinburgh. Mr Walter Steel, junior, 
Peebles, to iMbella, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr William Murray, baker, Edlnbuigh, 

19. At Glasgow, John Dunlop, Esq. Stewarton, 
to Helen Anderson, seeond daughter of the Rev. 
James Methven. 

21. At Stornoway, Mr Midi Morrison, Master, 
Royal Navy, to Aniuhella, eldest daughter of 
John Mackersle, Es^of tliatjilece. 


22. At Bath, Lbni WUUam Paget, seeond sonof 
the Marquis of Anglesea, to Fanny, only daugh- 
ter of Llc«t.-Genefal Sir Francis de Rottenberg, 

Al Edinburgh, John Aimstimg, Eiq. mer- 


chant. EtUnburah, to Miie 

daiuhter of William Dunlop, Bsq^merehant therab 
^ At Ihuhhead, Ford, MrWIlBam Martin, 
habe^when Dalkeith, to HaralHon, youngsM 
daughter of the late Mr John Mackeoaie. 

2i* At Canngton Bayns. Mr William HuliCer, 
Outerston, to Jessy, Mdest daughter of Mr Andrew 
Johnston, crarrington Barns. 

23. At Edinburgh, Mr George Gillespie, bUilder, 
to Mrs Elisabeth Plummer. 

At Edinburgh, James Smith, Esq. of Weed- 
ings, to Susan, eldest daughter James Prim- 
rose, Esq. of Durnbrae. 

2S. Archibald Young, Esq. Fisherroir, to Ann, 
third daughter of Mr John Voung, fkrmer. She- 
riff-hall. ^ 

27. At Calderbnnk, James Howlson, Esq. of 
llUlend, M.D. of the Hon. East India Company'b 
Srr^’lcc, to Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Watkins, Esq. Linlithgow. 

— At Alloa, Mr John Aikman, of the Royal 
Bank. Glasgow, u> Barbara, only daughter of Mr 
William Mitchell, inerrhant there. 

^AtGarcndnn, the Rev. J. H. Hamilton, to 
the Hon. Mrs ( owfier. 

30. At Sweet Bank, Fifcshiiv. Thomas Leburn, 
Esq. S.s.C. George Square, Edinliurgh, to Ann, 
daughter of Niel Balingall, Esq, of Sweet ik. 

.11. At TodshawlMiik, James Dickson, Esq., 
Ilawiek. to Miss Christian Scott, daughter of Ro- 
iMvt Scott. Esq. of Todshawbank. 

Lately, t^-lptaln Hugo A root of Baleoamo, to 
Mary Anne Murray. 


DEATHS. 

1R21. At the Sandwich Islands, Dr John 
l*aw, «iirmm to the King nf Woalioo, second son 
of Mr John Law, llristo Street. 

Mnrrh IH2h. At llawal Hush, in tlie East In- 
dies, Captain Alex. Dune, of the Hon. East India 
Company's service. 

Junf, At Jubnah, Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Richard Johnstone Uird, Hth Madras Native In- 
fantry. 

— on his pa'MOgc from Rangoon to Mailras, 
Lieut II. II. t'lime, of the Sgth regiment Madras 
Native Infantry. 

.YU At sea, nomewanl bound ftom Bombay, 
Robert Ainslie Walker, assistant-surgeon in the 
Hon. East I ihlia Company's ahipEdmburgh, only 
son of Mr Walker, Cinisland Park* 

Juif/i, At Bengal, Lieut Joseph William Col- 
qiihoun, .ISd Bengal Native Intontry, son of Lieut 
i olonel t'olquhoun, Geoige'a Square. 

5. At Auruiigabad, in eonseiiueuce of injurica 
received by falling with his horke. Dr Charm C. 
Cheyne, or his Highness the Niiam's medical eMa- 
blishment, aged 23. 

itue-. — At Deinerara, Mr Duncan Campbell, 
son of the late Nril Campbell of Knap, Esq. 

2. At llarrackpore, East Indies, the Hon. Cap- 
tain Amherst, son of the ffOvemor-GeneraL 

H. At Madras, Lieut. John Ogilvie Milne, of the 
ISth icgiinent Native InLintry. second son of 
Alexander George Milno, Esq. of London. 

11. At Madras, William Doiurlos Brodle, second 
son of the late James Biodie, Em). of Brodio. 

20. At Nassau, New Providenoe, Lieut Archi- 
bald Fraser, paymaster of the 2d Wrat India regi- 
ment, formerly of the 93d Highlanders. 

Sfpt. 11. In the island of Jamaica, David Fin- 
lay of Ardoch, Esq. in the parish of St Anne's. 

23. At Monte Grande, South America, Mr Da- 
vid Anderson, Athelstanefbrd. East Lothian. 

Or/. — At Kalre* Presidency of Bombay, Noben 
Anderson. Eaq. of the Eaat IndU Company's civil 
service, youngest son of the late Samuel Andenon, 
Moredun. 

2. At Poona, Lieut Walter Stewart, oftheMth 
regiment Bombay Native Infbnnry, aon of the late 
Cwles Stewart, Esq. 

5. At Kingston, Jamaica, James Grant, Esq, 
surviving co-partnei of Messrs Jamea anil Chulea 
Grant, many years respectable nundiants in that 
city. 

.YU At Kingston, Robert Uamilton» Esq. late of 
Hamilton's, Jamaica. 

Nom 8. At New York, Mr Aith. CunidKll, late 
merchant^ Glangot^. 
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ID the 74th age. . ^ ^ 

IfL AC UsDOD. John JamM Sta^ana* Biq. mem- 
ber of the Ba-Brttiah Factory or Chat city, in hla 
79th year. 

— At New OriaaDi, William Hill, fiiq. 

S5. At hie houae In Thletle Streak Mr Rbbert 
Brown, in the 93d year of bit age. 

94. At Berlin. Pinfeaior Bode, the eelehiated 
aatroooiner. In the llOth year of his age. 

9$. At the mane of SlromneH. Orkney, Mn Isa- 
bella Traill, wife of the Rev. William CMuston. 

97- At 13. Circus Place. Mr James Simpson, 
aged 69. 


98. On board Ms Majesty's ship Revenge, on his 
passage feom Malta toNmles. the Marquu of Has- 
tings. K.G. G.C.B. and G.C.H- 


— At Ms houae. 34. Buedeuch Place. Mr Wil- 
liam M*l.pan. merchant 

— At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mn Henrietta Fra- 
ser. eldest daughter of the late George Lord Sai- 
tann, 

99. At Rutherglen* the Rev. John Dick, minis- 
ter of that parish. 

— At Aahgrore, Miss Ann Forhet, oldest daugh- 
ter of the nie Rev. George Forbes minister of 
Lochell. 

30. At Newton. Alexander Dallas, Esq. of North 
Newton. 

— At Montrose. Thomas Dougsl, Es^i. 

— AC Leslie, county of Fife. Dowmr Lady 
Malcolm, relirt of Sir John Malcolm cii Balbeclic 
and Grange. Bart 

Dee. 1. At Dean Bank Lodge, Jean Bland, eld- 
est daughter of the late James Cainpbelll. Esq. 


younger of rraigniOi. 

9. At Che Manse of Kilmany, aged 79. Mn Cook, 
senior, widow of Profesiior Cixik. St Andrews. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Haimsh Mackensie, 
daughter of Henry Mackensie. Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, George Ross, Em|. late col- 
lector of the customs, Lerwick : and on the 98th 
of Octdber last, Mary Renmc. hU wife. 

John Somraervaii, Esq. of Morehsm. This 
acntleman, with the exception of a few snocidc 
kwacies, and an annuity to Mis Sommcrvaii, has 
idt the whole of his fortune, which is very consi- 
derable, 10 charitable purpoM 

3, At No. 97i Charlotte Square, James Mait- 
land. Esq. late of the civil service, C'4>ylon. i^econd 
SOD cf Sir Alexander C'liarlcs Maitland Gibson of 
Oiltonhall. Bart. 

— At James's Place, Mrs Jean Thomson. 

— At her liouse. 15, Lswiimarkct. Miss Jane 
Smith. 

~ AC Musselburgh. Mrs Morton, sen. aged 81. 

— At J8, Dublin Street, Mn Aon Smail, relict 
of John Small, Enj. of Uvcrmains, Berwickshire. 

4. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Andrew Handyside. 
minister of the united partahea of Lyne and Meg- 
gat. 

4. At Edinburgh, William, youngest son of the 
ileocascd CapUin William Black, late Asustant 
fjUArteimaster-Oeneral, Bombay. 

— At Oxford, Abram Robertwm, D.D. F.R.S. 
Savilian Professor of Astroooniy. and Radclillc 
Ohaerver. aged 7.4. 

— At Edinburgh, William, youngest son of the 
decenaed Captain William Black, late Assistant 
VunrCennascer-Gcneral, Bombay. 

— AC Stenhouie, Thomas Peacock, Esq. of 
Sknhouse. 

— At No. 18, Oayfleld 5$quare, Mrs Jean Ran- 
ken, wife of Mr Thomas Scott, mcrchanu 

5. At i^inburgh. Alexander 'Maule Stewart, 
eldest son of the Rev. Alexander Stewart of Dou- 


glas. 

— At Edinburgh. Jesale Addlaon. eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr George Bruce, miniature-painter. 

— At Corohouse. Mbs Edmooston of Core- 
house, Che last surviving daughter of the late 
James Edmonston, £sq« of Cdnam. 

— At Kilinldiael Guaerie, Che Rev. Dougald 
C'ainpbcU of Auchnellan, mmbter of the parish 
of ObMiie, in hb 77th yenr. 

. — At Vork Place. London, EHfg, youngeat 
daughter of Colin Robertson. Ifeq. of Bayfleldr 

8. At Gallaniurh. Mrs Maipuet CampbeH, 
daughter of the late Patrick Campbell. Esq. of 
Achnabar. at (he advanced UF ^ 1181 years. 

-At 191 , Frince'i Sueet. Edinbuighi M ttie 


7Sd year of Ms age, William BcU. Biq. menhant* 
fonncrly of ChanemoD. South Caralliia. 

At Mark Lane, London, Mr John Mocarthur. 
many years m the houseof John and Robert Chns- 
tie and Co. 

7. In Buckingham Street. PItiroy Square. Lon- 
don, in the 79d year of his age. John Flaxman, 
Esq. R.A. and professor of sculpture at the Royal 
Academy. 

— At No. 3, Hope Park, Mias Mamret Lo- 
thian, youngest daughter of the late Waller Lo. 
thi.in. Esq. merchant. Edinburgh. 

— At Hillend, James Heoch, Esq. 

— At 19, Elder Street, Mrs Anna Maria Da- 
venport, wife of William Galloway, Eni. acconm- 
anL 

— At her house. No. .4, Moray .Street, Leith 
Walk, Mrs Marion Maclood. widow of James 
Watson. Eaq and daughter of the late Alexander 
Macleod, Eiq. of Loskintor. 

— At Fort William, Captain George Graham 
Stewart, Royal Navy, of Hillside, DuinfrieMhfre. 

K. Wllll&mjOcorge Campbell, Infant non of Peter 
Campbell, Em]. Northumberland Street 
9. At Enterkine, Ayrshire, Grace, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir David Maxwell of l^anio- 
ness, Bart and wife of William i'unninghanie. 
Esq. of Enterkine. 

— At hb house in Haddington, Henry Haldane. 
Biq. late of Spanish Town, Jamaica. 

— At Uic Manse of Minto, the Rev. William 
Burn, in the 39d year of hb age, and 5b'th of his 
minbtry. 

liJ. At Leith. Mrs Cathenne Ogilvy, spouac of 
Adam W'hite, Esq. 

— At Edinburgn, Mr Jama Raoken, soHcitor- 
at-law. 

11. At Morniiigsidc, WiUiam, second ion of 
Captain Ramage, R.N. 

— At EdiiilHirgh, Mrs Alice Ord, widow of J<dia 
Mackensie, of Dulphington. Km\. adv<ieate. 

<- At Brighton, m the 47th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. Lord Kmnatrd. 

1 1. At his residence, New Vork, Thomas Alien. 
Esq. late of Twec*dsiile, Pceliles-^hirc. 

13* At Leith, (Mr Wiliiaiii LaiidleM. late tenant, 
Snerp, Berwiekshire, and on the 9d mat Mrs 
AliMm Wait, h» wido 

— At Ratlimiiies, Lord CJonbrock of i.’lonbrocfc, 
in the county of Galway. 

1 4. At Paris, M. Malto-Drun, one of the editors 
of the Jounui/ Oet Dehatt^ and a disUnguislM^ 
writer on UL^raphy and PoliticK. 

H. At Ediiiburah, Mrs Christina Mart, relict of 
John CamnlwU, Emj. Pcrtii. 

^ At Elinn, Mrs Margaret Brodie, relict of 
Jama Brodic, Enp of Muirak. 

— At his house, Berwick- upon-Tweed, aged 
79, Rear-Admiral David Stow, late Aldetman of 
that burgh. 

^1.5. At .St Andrews. Mr William Ridiard, aged 

16. At Dalnagosk, Robert Davidson. Esq. at 
thea-lvanced age of 9U. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr John Fergusson, mer- 
rhant. 

— At Albany Street, Mary Anne, only daugh- 
ter of Mr Cargill, wiue-nierciiAnt. 

— At DumfetcH, Miss Maxwell, eldest daughter 
of the late Hugh Maxwell. Esq. 

17. At Drunidryan House, David McUiile, only 
son of Mr Robert Melville. 

— At Kincurdy, Michael Miller, Esii. of Kin- 
curdy* 

Id. At Edinburgh, Mrs Barham Johnstone, re- 
lict of Mr Jose|>h Archibald, nursery and seeili- 
niaa. 

— At Edinburgh. John Flyn, Esq. late Pay- 
master. North Britain. 

19. At Nelson .Street, John Orr. Infawt ion of 
Mr Thomas Weir, W..S. 

— At hb house at Brighton. Rdbert Home 
Gordon. Esq. of Embo. 

— At Cillinme Place, Major Thoma Labig. 
late of the 94(h Regiment, or .Soote BrimMla. 

— Miss Mylne, daughter of Piofcssor^lne.of 
Glasgow University. 

— At Paisley, Mr Alexander WItaon. Icibr to 
the Paisley Bank. 

9 •- At EMInhurgh, ItoWna Henrictto Mnneriair. 
jjifani daughter of Robert Clarke of Cwnrjef 1^. 
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9(1. AC EdtarinirRhp Riehua JohailOB# Biq« 
tanker, Bdinimrgh. 

— At Ediubuith, ICr James If aektanon Camp- 
bell Hendenyo, aiudcnt of mwlletne^ late of 
Omenoelu 

91. At Boniide. Lhilithffoirahlre, Dr WevUle 
Smith, late senior resident auikeon, R*lliA« Wool- 
wich. 

29. At his father's house. 7# Graham Street, 
Edinburgh, Dr William Mutter Walker. 

— At Rdinbuigh, Robert Henderson, Esq. so- 
lieitor in the Supreme Courts of Sootland. 

— At Mustelbuiji^, Charles Stewart. Eiq. of 
Sweclhopeb 

23. At CO. Queen Street, laiahington, the In- 
fant son of B. W. II. Schenley, 1^. 

21. At Dublin, J. W. Torrance, eldest son of 
the late Henry Torrance. Ksq. of Kirkland Hill. 

— • At Lnwwade, Arch. Hume, Esq. surgeon, 
Royal Navy. 

— At Kirkakly, Jane, third daughter of Mr 
John Morgan, naxmicrchant there, much and 
justly regretted. 

» At 12. Howard Place. Mr David Rennie, 
agnl 2(:. 

26. At Dublin, in a duel with William Hayes. 
Esq. attorney. John Uric. Esq. barrister-at-law. 

— At Arbrimtli, Mr George Kirkland, preacher 
of the gospel, and sctoioimrlerk of cliat luirish. 

27. At 10. Liondon Street. Ilicharci Gardner, 
Esq. late Assistant-Comptroller-General of the 
Customs for Scotland. 

— At 12, Druiniiiond Place, Edinburgh. Mm 
A nna Rankin, relict of James norland, FIsip of 
fiourork. 

2h. At Leith, IV alter, acennd sun of the late 
Mr Walter Reid, writer. 

— Mr Thomas Knkinc Sutherland, late mcr- 
rhant in Edinburgh. 

— At 2R. >t James's Square, Mr John Moffat, 
late French teacher. 

— At his house, 57, Vork Place, Robert Allan, 
Esq. surgeon, U'cturer on surgery, and one of the 
surgetms of the Royal InHnuary, Edinburgh. 

— At the Manse of Salton, William, non of the 
Rev. John Kanisay. miiUHter of (inninton. 

29, At l>oiidon, Dr Andrew Douglas, physieian 
to the forces, youngest sou of the laic Aivnibald 
Douglas of Timpenlean. 

^ At Stirling, Mr ('‘hiystal, writer. 

SO. At Stirling, Walter Smith, merchant and 
manufacturer, Craigs of Stirling. 

M. At llellevue, Kiliiiamm'k., Mrs Mary l.ym- 
bunicr, relict of tlie Rev. Dr Andrew Shaw, late 
mmisCer of Craigic. 

31, In James's Street, Rucklngham-gate, lam- 
don, m the 7lAt year of hi< age, William Gifford, 
Esq. author of the Btridiid and ILcrind, translator 
of JuivMu/and Pnslus. and t*dltorof the QNor- 
lerfv JVct'icu' from its i!omineTiis.'iiient down to the 
beginning of the year just lai'it, 

Jan, 1, 1S27. At 11, Nortnuinlierland Street, Mr 
Francis Briilgn, son of Peter Hill, Ksfi. 

2. At Edinburgh, Major John Rartleman, late 
of the Royal Manncii. 

3, At Kelso. Mn Mary Tclter, relict of the late 
Mr Andrew Telfcr, liookscllcr. 

— John Rae, Cso. advocate. 

3. At Greeniwk, Mr Malcolm Currie. 

1. At Sommerhlll, Mrs Helen Lawsim, relict of 
Thomas Goldie. Esq. of Cnilgmuie. 

— At Annan. Mr William Jolinstonc, surgeon, 
only son of Joseph Johnstone. Esq. late of Dalroii- 
hook. 

At Stedee Cottege, Devonpnrt, Major-ficne- 
ral Sir Charles Holloway, late of the Royal Engi- 
neers. 

— At his house, in Sloane Street. London. Mn 
Caroline Bethia Layard, wife of Lewis Gilwun, 
Esq, 

.1. At Kcavll, Fifeshire. aged 73. James Robert- 
son Barclay. Esq. of KcavU. M.D. Superlntendant 
of Hospitau* 

6, At St Andrews, Andrew, and on the llth, 
Archibald, only sons of Ardiibald Johnsion. Esq. 
of Fltcowle. 

— At Bath. CharlM Wlllianuon, Eiq. of Car- 


7. At his house. No. 39. North Hanover Street, 
Mr »rter MaiMI, artist, ued 61. 

~ At Cumlodra, near Newton-Stewart. In the 
53d year ofhis age, UcuU-Gemnl the Mononr- 


aUo Sir William Stewart, GX7,B, and K«TA. Co- 
lonel of the Ist battalion of the Rifle Brigade, and 
brutlier to the Earl of Galloway, 

7. At his house, Kosslyn, Uampflead, Henry 
Davidson. Eiq. of Tulhwh. 

R. At No. 7. CasseVs Place. Mn Jean Shimfl, 
relict of Mr Walter Smitnn. 

9. Mr James Niven, merchant, Peoleuldt, 

— At Hailes Street. Ueetor. Infbnt son of Mr 
II. D. Dickie. SecreCuy to the Caledonian Insu- 
rance Company. 

^ At Dalkeith, Eliiabeth Carmiduwl. wiA of 
Mr Thomas Melville, of the Excise. 

10. At her house. 32, Hankdllor Street. Mn 
Esther Graham, widow of Mr Matthew Graham. 

— At the Manse of Arngiiiki the Rev. WUham 
Lang, in the 70th year of his age, and llth of his 
ministry* 

— At Viewforth, John Thin, Esq. ardiiteeC, 
Edinburgh. 

1 1. At Amlsfleld Mains, Mrs Mary Feimc, re- 
lict of Mr Patrick Rrcxiie. 

— In Orchard Street, London, Mn Miller, wi- 
dow of William Miller ofCraigcntinny Enq. 

— At Kirkaldy, 51r Michael Beveridge, son. 
aged KH. 

12. At Leith, Ellen Scott, youngest daughter uf 
Mr Thoinah Menzies. 

— At31 , India Street, Mr Wm. Whittit, builder. 

13. At No. 6, Duiutas Street, Edinburgh, Ro- 
bert Anderson, Esii. of Lcchlade, in the county of 
(iltM'ester. 

11. At Dundee, Captain Da^id Ritchie. 

— At AnKtruther, Mrs Elisabeth Gourlay, relict 
of Mr John Brash, Colmsbiirgh. 

15. At Linn Mill, near Alloa, Mr W'illiam Brein- 
goii, late minikter uf the gnti|M!l at Tillu'oultry. 

— At the Manse of i>al|rety. the Rev. John 
Scott, iiiinistrr uf that parish, in Uic 70th year of 
hi% age and Kith of hik ministry'. 

— \t Clcarbuni, near Edinburgh, Mrs Isabella 
C'ockbiirn. relict of Mr John Hope, farmer at 
Ho|»c6eld. 

— At Leith, Mr W'llUain bibbald, merchant 
there. 

— At Glasgow, Maigaret, youngest daitehterof 
the late W illiain (ilen, Esq. of Kurganhali. 

H/. At Hiimudc, near Glasgow, Archibald Ha- 
nnltun, K<«i. 

17 . At Gilmore Place, Miss lubella Tail, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr John Tait, physician in Dal- 
keith. 

— At No. 5K, Queen Street, Mrs Anne Loekhart. 
daugliter of the late ('harles Lockhart, Ksq. of 
Newhall, and wife of John A. Robertson, M.D. 

— At Newton-Grevu, .\yT, Licut.-Colonel John 
Rudd, I '.It. 

IH. Mr Wm. TibbeU, late hatter, Edinburgh, 

— At 3G, Queen street, Mary Jane, the infant 
daughter of Joseph Murray. >>iq. Advocate. 

l!l. At No. 2 . 1 , North Dniun Place, Robert 
Thomson, Knq. writer. 

— At Edinburgh, James Kirkwood, sen. Eisq. 
engraver, aged HI years. 

— At Hlairliall, Mrs Kanaldson Diekson, 

— At Salisbury Road, Newington, Mias Elin- 
deth Waucboiie. 

— .At GliMow, William Munro, the infkntaon 
of William Crichton, Em]. 

At Edbiburgh, Mn. Jean Scrutoii, rcliot of 
('olin Macfkrquhar, Esi|. 

2a At Hill Square, Mrs Catherine More, wife of 
the Rev. George More. 

— Atthe Manse of Forres, the Rev. Wm, Hoyci, 
minister uf tliat parish. 

21. At 111 vcnicMi, Colonel Munro of Poyntafield. 

— At Edinburgh, Graham Leny. Esq. of GUns, 
W, S, 

22* At her father’s house in Bdinbunh, Him 
Anne l,oeklurt MUlor, third daughter of the Hon. 
Sir William Miller of Glenlee, Bnrt. one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice. 

23. At Leeds. Mrs Ann Katherine Thorpe, wife 
of Dr Thoiii, of that city, and daughter of the 
late Dr Crrmry Grant, of Edinbuiglu 

— At his house, Nm 10, Roxbnigh Pliee, Ro- 
bert Pndie, Esq. Deacon of the Inocnponttion of 
Waulkera. 

~ At his anortmenta in the Royal Inflrmary, 
Edinburah, Mr Anthcmy B. La Fontaine, aasist- 
ant-physlcian in that Institution, son of Mr f^on* 
ulne, meichiiBt-clothier. Bdlnburgh* 
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376 Deaths^ CMarch^ 

JvMilIkc^ 4aiigbnar of tfic U im wA JgtoDafk, Biq. Iileof 

•on of J(An B. Ondo^ Giiq» W. S. BioUictton.^ 

^ At Brigbtoo, im^ugh Folconor. !«• of fS. AthI* Imwm. NewFtem, DriMh, Mr John 

WdUiurtOD Plsm, Glaigow, BlMlMf, U^EJinbnivh, EUnbcth Mar^ Kdr, duigS- 

ciffhth dauffhter of Mr Jamet Maraveen- tor of Junn Koir. fioq. Mivaiclan, Mntoow. 

. At her houto. in Yisrk Terrace, Rmri*! ~ At Edinburgh, Mr William iUehBnlMii,riddl- 

Puk, UiiKion, Mil Grant, widow of Chadra Grant, lendnper. 

Em* late one of the IHrechm of die Eart India 97* ^ hit Lodge, All Soub College, Oaford, 
company. after a long illncM, the Hon. and Right Rev. Ed< 

94. At her hoUtet 53* Biklo Street, Mlu Jean ward Legge, Ltwd Bidion of Oxford, and Warden 
Balllle, aged 75, daughter of the late Mi MatRiew of All Semh College in that UnivenKy. 

BailMe. — At Edinburgh, Mn Mary M*Lean, wMowof 

— At WeUahot lloiue, sear Glaagow, wmA 65 Dr Hector M'Lcan, InwieeUir of Hnapitala. 

yem Wm. Forlong. Kmi. of Weibhot Laieiff- Mn Uyrne (late MIm Dymc), of the 

9A At Glaagow, Walter H'lnnee, Eaq. of Aii> Theatrea Ruyal Dtury LaHej Dublin, aiid Glaa- 
dienftoe, aged 71 yeen. gow* 

— At fiiotfoirtOD, Mite laabcUa Davie, third 

ALSXAKREn aSHBERSOVy E8Q. OF PRESS. 

It te with fodinga of regret, which we entertain until Monday morning about one o’clock, whrn 

in omninan with our fcnow<cltiieiia, that we have it terminateu hii exbtenee.— The mrat remark- 

ID announce Uie death of our bte highly resist- able feature in the {mblic aa well private coo- 
ed Chief Magistrate, Alexander llenderron, Em]. duct of Mr Henderson, wm hit kind and eonci* 

of f^eas. During the period in which Mr Hendcr- liatory dbiioiiltioii. It was this truly enviable qua- 

•on filled the Civic Coair he bad a serious attaek lily, tugetner with his frank anti homely nuiniier. 
«if a eompbint in the stomach, the peculiar nature which, during the bustling period he filled the ini- 

of Which his medical attendants ne% er fully au'cr- iiortant ofllee of Lord Pmt ost of the (?ity of Ediii- 

tained, but ftom the cflr(«ts of which he had sevc*. burgh, obtainctl for him an un|iatBl1elcd degree «if 
ral months since cumiilctely recovered. A few |^•ularity, and not only neutralised all hostile 
days ago, however, the complaint rclaiMd U|<on feelings towards him, but conv'crted into real 

him, and on Satunlay evening the inst., about friendship the inindH of tlmae who were most Inl- 

eight o'clock, he was taken vidtently 111 : the dis- mieal to the views which it was his ol|)eet to piu- 
eafcountinued to mcrcaie throughout Sunday, and mute. 

GEOhCiE JARDINE, EBQ. 

On the 28Ui January, died at GlaMow College, of severity. Strict in discipline, but perfectly im- 
Geoige Jardine, Esci. ]*rcifeisor of Cbfic ui that partial, wise, and alfoctionate In all tliat he re- 
Vniversity, in the Soth year of his age. quired. hl.i stuilenta submitted with cheerfulness i.r 

Of the many eminent men whi* have adorned his directions, and loved, while th(>v revered, their 
the L’nlverritics of Scotland, few have erdoyod so instructor. Their welfare habiiiiatly occupied hi» 
large a share of public respect and confidence, thoughts ; and to improve the means of cdueatiuti 
Eariowed with a vigorous and active mind, with was the ruling iNusion of his life. Warmly attach* 
gieai smindncss of Judgment-Hnoeiesiing a deep cd to the mtcrcsts of those intrusted to his charge, 
■enseof the importance of his office, and an ardent he embraced every o|«portijnitv of imparting tu 
desire to promote the improvement of his students, them the admonitions of a father, of ^C'runing 

tw devoted himself to bis public duties with a religious principle l>y reminding chrm of their 
■eal, an activity, and a fatthfulncss, which have higher duties, and guarding them against the i^ii- 
never been surpassed, and but rarely equalled, gm to which tliey were ex|M«ei!. In the sanu* 
Directed tn that diseenmient of what waa must spirit, he attended with them on (he public servi 
useful, and beat suited to the circumstances ol his ecs of religion, dirceliMl them to exercises suitrvi 
pupib. for which, through lifo, he was dbtin- to (be eveutiigs of the ftabbaih, snd enforcwl the 
fished, he, soon after h» appointment in 1774. sacred instructions which on that day they tiad rv- 
introdu^ those changes in the mode of public ceived. 

teaching which rendered hli class so long a model Much a teacher, so cnndueIxDg hupielf for the 
of academical instruction. Keiainiiig what was unusually long period of fifty years, nmld not 
most important in ancient Logic, and communi- fail (o be the mstrunicnt of extensive usefiitecM, 
eating 4 due knowledge of itepeiujiarities, he dis- and to be remeniliercd by his pupils wUh gra^- 
missed ftom his oourse of lectures all Its unproflt* tituite and reverence. Aoeording]y,l)lsbeDevo- 
ahlesubileticii. directing the attenCihn of the youth lent mind wu gratified by seeing very many of 
to such views of the human mind, its powers and them rising to eminenra, rrtuniiig for him the 
operaliofa, as might tead to their profier cxcicise, rcsiiect and aircrtion of their early days, and grate - 
and furnish Che best means of their imptovemgpL fully wcribmg to the liemflt nflib matriirtiuns 

—But, aware that truths might be heard without that disiinction to which they liad attamrd lu the 

attention, or without awakemug the fKiwcre rf the various departments of aociet v. 
understanding, and that the formation of intel^c- The pri% ate life of tills i f‘nerahle man w as d w- 

tual and moral habita is the first eU crt of cduca- tinguisned by active and well-directed benevo- 
tkm, he devis^ a praciiral system of exainvia- Icnce— with grest Judgement, prudenre, and per- 
tlonaand exercises, wlueh he gradually improved aevereiMT, in all bis undertakings. Aflectinnatelr 
Co an extent that has seldom been witneshcil. By tender in his family— susceptible of the strongesi 
a diseriinlnatiiig seleiAion of topics, he directed attachment— coinjiasmonatc to the unfortunaie— 
his students to the subjects most deserving their and ever exertinc hinuelf to promote the welfare 
omisNleration, while he awakened thdr curiosity, of those aroun#f him, few men hate ikisscmksI 
sustained their attention, and exercised in due more warmly, or mote extensively, the airections 

proportion evsry foculcy of their minds. The of his frifods. Even to ih« last his mind letaiued 

vouth were thus kept eontimially alive lo the ob- a great portion of its usual elasticity ami vigour, 
jects of study, and culdccts Batnrally dry and un- The scadeniical society, which he liad so^ng 
mtcFSBiing were, fpom the manner in which they aitcnmcd, pmen cd to the end a firm hold of his 
were MuslntediNndcved attractive, and prasecu- regard; and, ever soalous for the welfare and 
ted with avidity and eitthnalasm. Heiiee, the l4> lionour of tlie t'nivenity of Glasgow, It occupied 
gie Class of the U^nive^ty, though a ^ of la- a great n^on of hb thought tven in the latest 
hour, was always looked forward to with a fisebng days of his life. 

of ^ated cxpectatkm, ud Urn perM of lu au Within lb walb his character wW evw be tp- 
tendanoe b genenUy rccolkcted by tbe atudimtas membeicd with gralefol reverence, and hb name 
amM the busiest but the bappMiC years ofhb wfll descend to posterity as the name of one who, 
acsdemiral coaise. by hb labours, nas raised tte reputation and ai^ 

r ew classes have ever dbplsyed such order and qniied a lasUiig title lo the gnUtade Of hb coun* 
twMi attention to buiinGSi, wiuiio little cxerdse try. 


Pf iu/ed bif Jama Baliantyne and Company, Bdiaburgb* 
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more money to expend in other things; 
of coarse Uie total effective demand 
for labour cannot have been injured, 
and the discharged shipwrights, sail- 
ors, &c. &c. must be maung vast clear 
additions to the public wealth in new 
callings. By our new system at home 
and in the colonics, we have added 
greatly to the riches of some other 
nations, and this roust have added 
greatly to our trade with these nations. 
Wheat has been for some time as 
cheap as. according to die enemies of 
the Com Laws, fim trade could ren- 
der it ; and this must have been vast- 
ly beneficial to trade and manufac- 
tures. We have, in the last twelve 
months, imported nearly as much fo- 
reign com. as. according to Mr Mc- 
Culloch. we shall be able to import 
with free trade ; and this must have 
increased immensely our export of 
manufactures. The price of most ar- 
ticles has been long very low, and this 
must have added prodi^ously to ma- 
nufactures and trade. Wages have 
fallen greatly, and this must have add- 
ed greatly to profits. I^abour is so 
cheap in the cotton trade, that the 
profits of the cotton inanufucturers 
must be large, almost b^nd calcula- 
tion. From the effects of the new sys- 
tem and accident, we ought to bave-^ 
taking the increase of popti||tioii into 
the account — almost double the em- 
ployment for labour of what wc ever 
fiarl previously. 

If this be not the case — if the re- 
verse be the case— if trade and manu- 
factures be in tlie most unprosperous 
condition— and if there be that excess 
of population which the government 
admits — wha|are we to think of tliat 

Science’* OH which Ministers arc a- 
vowedly acting? Certain turncoat puli- 
lications threaten that time will speedi- 
ly overwhelm all who think as wc do. 
with refutation. In so far as wc arc 
oouceroed. we laugh to scorn, both the 


threat, and those who have uttered it 
Speak of refutation I — ^look around— 
examine the state of the country— ob- 
serve the decline of trade, manufac- 
tures and revenue, the distress of al- 
most every business, and the penury 
and misery of the working dosses! 
Here is refutation— the most terrible 
and decisive refutation — ^but it over- 
whelms the Economists. Ministers, 
and Parliament, and not ourselves. 
It confirms our principles and predic- 
tions to the letter. The condition of 
Uie nation furnishes the mosb signal 
and complete refutation of what is 
calletl Political Economy— of that Po- 
litical Economy on wliich the Ministry 
and Legislature arc acting— wliicfi 
could be given. 

Ministers must have found the put- 
ting forth of the Emigration Keport 
a very awkward i)icce of business. After 
giving such splendid descriptions of 
what commerce and manufactures 
were about to soar to. and when the 
wholesale changes which were to rea- 
lise these descriptions, were coming 
into full o]ieration. to he compelled to 
confess that a large iK)rtion of the com- 
munity had lost, and could not re- 
cover, its employment, must Iiavc been 
almost as bitter work, as the eating in 
puhlip of their own words, is to people. 
The Ueport is a most remarkable pro- 
duction. It in reality, though nut in 
terms, fiatly controverts sonic; of the 
leading tenets of the Kicardo school, 
and proclaims that Ministers are act- 
ing on erroneous and ruinous princi- 
ples. Yet Ministers, wliile they put 
forth a report like this, practically a.s- 
sert that tiiesc tenets and principles arc 
most true and wise ; MrWilinot Hor- 
ton, the official parent of the report, 
inaintuiiis tliat tiie emigration plan is 
sanctioned by both, anefavows that he 
acts under the counsel and instruction 
ofMr M'Culloch?* 

According to tlic Report, the effect 


* According to the public prints, Mr Wiimot Horton lately informed Parliament, 
that in communicating with Mr M'CulIocb. he hod agreed with him on thirty ques- 
tions. What a wonderful man must Mr Wiimot Horton be. to agree on thirty 
points with such a wonderful Economist ! A minister of the British empire boasts 
that he consults, and on thirty different points agrees with the man who holds, chat 
if all our land-ownets riiould expend their incomes abroad, it would be the same to 
the country as their expending them at home;— that high prices of corn tax fiirmers 
and landlords, and that low prices ore beneficial to both ;-^at the lower wages are. 
the bigiier profits must be, and the higher wages arc. the lower profits must be;— 
that the colonies of this empire do it prodigious injury that we could be a great 
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of the redundancy of population is— 
"by its producing a supplv of labour 
in excess as compared with the demand, 
the wages of lalraur are ncoessarily re- 
duced to a minimum, which is utterly 
insufficient to supply that population 
with those means of support and sub- 
sistence wliich are necessary to secure 
a healthy and satisfactory condition of 
the community.*’ 

It is really very extraordinary that 
Ministers should have putfortli an opi- 
nion like this. What is the great ob- 
ject of the new system ? To carry com- 
petition to the highest point, in order 
to bring down prices to the minimum. 
Competition is cried up in the most 
extravagant manner for its efficacy in 
bringing down prices, and tlie rcfliic- 
tion of prices must ncccHsanly fall al- 
most wholly upon wages. 1 low has the 
reduction in the price of silks been ac- 
complished ? Mainly by such a mluc- 
tion of wages as has rendered them 
insufficient for obtaining the proper 
means of sii])t>ort and suliKi^tcnce. I'hc 
case is the same with some other trades; 
WiigoB have been rendered inadequate 
in them by tlie coin])<*tition and low 
prices wliicb an' said to be so im- 
mensely bciicticial. 


Then the great object of the, puttit^ 
down of small bank notes was, to bring, 
and keq> down prices. The abolition 
of the com laws is advocated on the 
ground that it will produce cheep la- 
bour, and that high wages reduce pro- 
fits and banish capitaL 

Here then is a gigantic new system 
established to bring down prices, and 
of necessity wages, to the minimum. 
It Bweera away half the wages of vari- 
ous trades, greatly reduces wages ge- 
nerally, throws vast numbers of Uic 
working classes out of employment, 
and creates a general glut of labour. 
It stands upon the doctrines that high 
wages arc very pernicious, that the 
lower they are the better, and that the 
cbearn'r labour is, the higher OTofits 
will be, the more flourishing trade and 
manufactures will be, and the more 
abundant will be public prosperity. 

While Ministers do this on the one 
hand, on the other they bring forward 
a scheme for raising wages. The cry 
is set up, at the same moment, from 
the same lips — ^Wages are so high, 
that they are banishing capital and 
ruining trade ; and wages are so low, 
that they are grievously injuring the 
community ! 


naval power without a mcreltant-nuvy,— &c. &c. &c. Shade of Pitt! can sucli 
things be ? 

If Mr McCulloch he the man that Ministers tliink him, why is not something done 
for him ? If they cannot get on without his counsel, why do they not place him at 
the head of the Hoard of IVadc, or make him the Irish Secretary? It is a scandal 
lo both them and the country, that, while they drag him forward to instruct ParJia- 
inentary rommittees, snd thus bunst that they resort to him for advice, they leave 
Ikim to pick up brcod, hy writing for periodicals, and giving lectures. He proved 
in his article tin the Corn Laws, which we laudy noticed, that he can be tlie syco- 
phant as well as the tutor that lie ran do their dirty work, as well as act as the 
premier. 

We must, in justice to Mr Wilmot Horton, observe, that he says Mr M*Culloch 
is not to be lielieved in everything. He tells Parliament that it must not foJIoiv 
cither the ** speculative men," or the “ practical men.'* Who, then, in the name of 
wonder, is it to follow? Mr Wilmot Horton, to be sure* This is the general cry 
of Ministers. Beware of following either side, for both arc wrong! We have taken 
** a po'«itiori of neutrality," and wc alone are rigikt. Their scribes, of course, repent 
it. Most worthy people of England, we and our masters— we the neuters— we the 
nondescripts— we tlie fish and flesh folks— we the ** position of neutrality,'*— we the 
no-side, any-nide, every-side people, are alone urorthy of being believed in 1^ What 
can the nation tliiiik of sucli attempts to delude it, when it looks at the doctrines on 
which ministers avowedly act, and at what they have done ? Putting this aside, no 
man can observe wbat tlie ** position of neutrality" system has produced, without 
being convinced that it is a very ruinous one* It is natural enough for some of the 
ministerial scribes, in their new politics, to resort to the foreign Libenil8-*-to the old 
battered Buoiiapartists, and revolutionists of Fninri*, for slang terms ; but the cry 
of Ullrii I will do no longer. The British people will mai k and resent the insult, bpt 
tlit 7 will not be deluded by the sophistry. 
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Do wo say Mb, to carp and quib« 
ble? We anoiild disdain it. We say 
it, because the matter is of vital im« 
p^noe. It is essential that the na- 
tion should know what principles Mi- 
nisters are acting upon, and that diey 
^onld act upon, some certain and de- 
fined principles. Our conviction is, 
that tney do not understand what 
they are doing— that they are very 
poorly acquainted with the philoso- 
phy** which they profess to practise— 
that they have studied very imiter- 
fbedy the political economy by which 
they say they are guided. Labour 
cannot be both cheap and dear at the 
same moment : and its cheapness, or 
dearness, cannot be both l^neficial 
and pernicious at the same moment. 
Either adhere to the Ricardo doc- 
trines, or abandon them. 

An advance in wages cannot benefit 
the surplus inhabitants, because they 
have no wa^ to be advanced. And 
what would be the effect of an ad- 
vance of wages in the silk trade, and 
other interests similarly circumstan- 
ced ? It would throw tucir trade into 
the hands of foreigners, and ruin 
them by raising prices. A change of 
law has placed various trades in such 
circumstances, that they must either 
have labour at starvation wages, or be 
destroyed by outlandish competitors ; 
no matter whether population be re- 
dundant or deficient, labour cannot 
be employed by these trades save at 
such wages. Is it not very extraor- 
dinary in Ministers to make such a 
change of law, and then to bring for- 
ward B p^n to raise wages ? And is 
it not disingenuous to charge the bad- 
ness of wages wholly upon excess of 
population r We are, it seems, to 
nave low prices, and high wages ; the 
master is to starve, while die servant 
is to have abundance. Alas ! the day 
of babbles is not yet over. 

And then Mr McCulloch sanctions 
this scheme lor raising wages I Tlie 
very man who maintains that liigh 
wages are ruinous to trade and manu- 
factures— that high wa^es were the 
cause why so mum capital was sent 
out of the eounUy in 1825— that the 
price flf labour is regulated by com, 
and nol^y ^nd demand— that 

a lew» «ate of hoour is essential for 
irmidiig commerce and manufactures 
issijqurish — this very man, we say, 
suctions this scheme for raising the 
price of labour. I'his wonderful Leo- 
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iiomist and Philosopher, aftar protest- 
ing thst if labour lit driven from one 
calling, it can dwaysflnd em|doyment 
in another— and that the new system 
and the redaction of wheat to its nre« 
sent price, must prodigiously multiply 
employment for labour— now stands 
forward to vouch that the silk wea- 
vers, shipwrights, seamen, &c. &c. 
whom the new system has deprived 
of work, cannot be employed in other 
callings, and that this new system and 
cheap bread must greatly diminish 
employment for labour. No mner 
are wages brought to that point at 
which, according to his doctrines, 
they ought to call all idle capital into 
traue, and almost fill the whole earth 
with our manufactures, than ho sends 
forth the cry, Up with your wages, 
for these low ones will ruin you ! No 
sooner ore the changes made which ho 
declares will carry commerce and ma- 
nufactures to an unexampled height 
of prosperity, than he proclaims. You 
have a vast excess of population, which 
you will never be able to employ at 
noine ; your commerce and manufac- 
tures cannot be raised from their pre- 
sent depression so as to employ more 
labour, and your only resource is to 
send your surplus inhabitants to your 
colonies ! Oh fie, Mr M;CuJ1oc1i! Oh 
fie ! This tearing to pieces of your 
own unerring science is dreadful. This 
teaching of one set of principles to the 
slummen and apprentices of Cockaigne, 
and of a directly opposite set to die 
House of Commons, will utterly ruin 
you I This confession to Parliament, 
that the Ricardo Political Economy, 
your own books and lectures, and the 
PoliUcal Economy of the Jbldinburgli 
Review, are a dssue of puerile fables, 
will make you the laughing-stock of 
every schoolboy. 

That there is a very great excess of 
inhabitants in the United Kingdom, 
that the excess has been in a very 
great degree produced by the new sys- 
tem, asbi that this system will soon 
largely increase it by throwing a vast 
adcutioiud number of people out of 
employment, ore matters which we 
hold to be unquestionableu Patting 
the causes out of sight, it is certain, 
that if this excess be not removed, it 
will soon have the most calamitoiis 
effects on the whole ooromunity ; and, 
of course, it is imperiously necessary, 
that the State should take rncasiircK 
for Its Tuinoval. We warmly applaud 
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Govemment for its willingnen to tike 
inch meuures, however strongly wa 
iDAV oeniure it finr tlie diare it has 
bid in rendering them needfuL 

The question, What should these 
neuures be? idmit of much di- 
versity of opinion* We would ear- 
nestly advise that our own shipwrights 
and seamen, silk weavers and throws- 
ters, glove makers, fanners, and hus- 
band^ labourers, &c. &c., should be 
employed instead of foreign ones^ 
that the State should restore to its 
idle and starving children, the em- 
ployment which it has taken from 
them and given to foreigners. This, 
without the cost of a farthing, would 
immediately remove a vast part of the 
excess. Such advice will not be list- 
ened to; therefore we must proceed to 
other measures. 

It may be taken as an incontestable 
axiom, Uiat if the surplus inhabitants 
could be permanently and profitably 
employed at home, their being so em- 
ployed would be in every respect in- 
finitely inure atlvantageous to the 
State, thou tlicir being sent to any of 
the Colonies. It follows from this, 
that no steps ought to be taken to 
send them to the Colonics, until it bo 
satisfactorily shown, that, to employ 
them permanently and protitubly at 
home, is an impo^bility. Now, what 
do ministers recommend ? Emigration 
only. Have they then ascertained that 
no employment at home can be found ? 
Have they enquired whetlier any ca- 
nals can he cut, any bogs can be drain- 
ed, &c. &c. in Ireland ; and whether 
any waste or light lands can be im- 
proved in England and Scotland, so as 
to give permanent and profitable em- 
{doyment to the whole, or any part, of 
the excess of population ? Wc fear nut ; 
at any rate, no proofs exist that they 
have done so. A great error was com- 
mitted in the formation of the Emi- 
gration Committee. It ought to have 
been, not what it is, but a Committee 
to enquire into the means of providing 
employment for the unemployed part 
the community. It woiud^ then 
have possessed the ability which it 
now possesses for examining the ques- 
tion of emigration ; and it could like- 
wise have examined any other means 
whatever of providing employment. 

It is demonstrable that if a large 
number of theidlc inhabitants could be 
permanently employed in raising agri- 
cultunl produce, the quantity of such 


produce which they mlglii rqia^ emdd 
be thrown upon the market wiAeut 
doing any injuiy in regard to prieee ; 
while th^ would give employment 
almost an equal number more in trade 
and manufactures. Thus, if te00,000 
of these inhabitants were so employed 
in agriculture, their produce would 
find a good market ; and they would 
directly and indirectly in all ways 
provide employmentfor nearly 900,000 
artisans, mecmmics, and town-labouf- 
ers. By providing empbyment for the 
first S00,00p, Govemment would pro- 
vide it for nearly 200,000 more, with- 
out bring at any cost or trouble. 

Is it impossible for tlie Government 
to do this ? There are in the United 
Kingdom as many millions of acres of 
waste land, and land only partially 
cultivated, os would afford {jcrmonent 
employment to perhaps more dian a 
million of souls— and there are many 
millions of capital which cannot find 
employment— is it impossible for Mi- 
nisters to convert this land and capi- 
tal into the means of employing the 
redundant population, without inju- 
ring tile pecuniary affairs of the state? 

We say, no ! we say that it would be 
very possible for them to do this, if it 
were only possible to drive them from 
tlieir blind subserviency to the doc- 
trines of such people as Mr MTul- 
locli. These people oracularly pro- 
claim, that to cultivate our waste and 
poor lands would be contrary to every 
principle of political economy; and 
without proof or inquiry — ^wilh the 
credulity of boarding-school missea— • 
the successors of such men os Pitt, 
Burke, and Fox, believe in the riUy 
nonsense. 

An individual differs very widely 
from a nation, and yet it may often 
be very oilvantagcous to him, to em- 
ploy large sums of money for other 
purposes than the enlarging of his in- 
come. He may be at peat expense in * 
rebuilding his mansion, or buying 
election influence, or obtaining a seat 
in Parliament, A'c., and still act very 
wisely. In a nation, it may fluent-' 
ly he luinouB folly to refose to make 
a great expenditure, and to incur 
heavy debts, merely because it may 
thereby irgure its wealth and revenue 
of the moment If this country could 
buy profitable employment feu ever, 
not in its Colonies, but at home, for an 
additional two millions of pop^tion, 
at the price of forty, sixty, or ri^ty 
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jnillionB of pounds^ it would be^ look- 
ing at revenue, trade, jiower, 

naval and militaiy, and influence, 
the best and cfaeapeat purcbaae that 
ever was made. Su A a purchase may 
be made by this country at this roo« 
ment. 

Amidattbe gigantic blunders com- 
mitted by these inMllble people, the 
Economists, those which they make 
touting our waste and light land hold 
the first rank. From what they say, 
it would seem that this land requires 
the application of much more capital 
yearly, and mudi more cx]K*nsivc cul- 
ture, than die good land ; and is more- 
over incapable of improvement. The 
truth is, that so far as regards manure, 
if from five to ten or fifteen pounds’ 
worth per acre were laid on this land, 
it would at once yield paying crops ; 
and it would soon afttT wards, with 
merely the manure producc<l by itself, 
reach a fair degree of fertility. Whe- 
ther our waste and light lands be un- 
cultivated from the want of draining, 
or of manure, or of enclosing, or from 
any other cause, an expenditure u^ion 
them of from five to twenty pounds 
per acre, would iinined lately bring 
them into profitable cultivation. We 
of course speak generally* and deny 
not exceptions. The Infallibles assert 
that these lands would have been cul- 
tivated before this, had they been 
worthy of it ; they have so fur bewil- 
dered tliemselves with tbeir grada- 
tions of fertility, that they imagine 
tlie uncultivatccf land must of neces- 
sity be of worse quality than the worst 
of the cultivated land was of, when its 
culture was bcfpin. They arc greatly 
mistaken. Tin's land has not iiecm 
brought under the plough, liecause it 
required, from some reason or other, 
a greater first outlay than other laud 
Of the same quality ; — or because its 
owner was too poor or careless to drain, 
enclose, or build ; — or liecause the 
whole land of the parish remained un- 
enclosed ;*-or because it was disad- 
vantageoualy situated in rcsiK'ct of 
roads and markets ; — or because it was 
in the hands of poor and unskilful 
cultivators ; — and not because it was 
of worse quality than other waste and 
light land uken into cultivation. 

Our uncultivated waste and light 
soils therefore, generally speaking, 
would require no continued course of 
expensive culture. If a certain outlay 
were made upon them at the moment 
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of bringing them finder the plough, 
they could for ever afterwards be pro- 
fitaoly cultivated by the ordinary sys- 
tems of tillage, and they would soon 
reach an average point of fertility. 
These soils are now comparatively 
worthless ; they support scarcely any 
population, and they yield very little 
produce ; in so far as they are let, the 
rent laid on them is in a great degree 
paid by the better land to wliich they 
are attached. Let us now enquire how 
far it would be practicable and bene- 
ficial for the State to bring them into 
regular cultivation. 

First, touching tlie practicability. 
Government might take the land at 
its present trifling annual w'ortli, on 
a long lease of forty or sixty years, in 
the way in which ground is token on 
building leases. In many cases, very 
large mjisses of such land may be 
found, wliich each belong to one pro- 
prietor. Ill most villages, the land 
next the village is the best ; it is gra- 
dually worse in pro}>ortion to its dis- 
tance from the village, until, at the 
boundary, it is very bad, and is little 
cultivated. Tlu^ ciiluf, and often the 
sole cause of this is, the fiwmcrs dwell 
in the village ; they are a mile, or [icr- 
hans two, from tbeir most distant land ; 
and ill consequence of the distance 
this land rtreives scarcely any of their 
manure. To travel round the boun- 
dary line of a parish, a good depth of 
laud might be taken on each side of 
the circle, which is at present vciy 
partially and uiiprofitably cidtivatcd. 
Five hundred acres of such land might 
often lie taken in this raanniT from 
each parish, without materially in- 
juring the present occupiers; as it 
would coinmoniy be taken from the 
holders of large farms. At particular 
poiijtH, which are a great distance 
from a village, or where the bound- 
aries of three villages meet, parcels, 
comprehending from 1000 to 9000 
acres, might be obtained. Land so 
obtained would generally belong to 
various proprietors. 

In dealing with the pinprietors, we 
imagine there would be but little dif- 
ficulty. They would receive at the 
first, perhaps, somewhat more rent 
tlian they now receive; and there 
would be the certainty the value 
of tbeir land would he very greatly 
increased. Many of them, if fhivcrii- 
meut would lay down the plan, and 
take the lead, would allot, fence, build, 
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and improye, at their own cost An Ab> in this oimntry^fanna ore gei^ 
act of Parliament could remove all le- rally good«sised onea^ wc think that 
gal and other obstructioDa. The land the laud taken by the Government 
taken from each could be kept aepa- should be divided into amall firms, 
rate ; and by buyingi sellingj and ex« The smallest should contain as mudi 
changings matters could be easily ma* land as would keep the occupier con* 
naged in n^ard to ownership. stantly employed, and enable hliq to 

In regara to the division of the land, keepacouple of horses; itdiouldcon- 
we should strongly olject to ita being tain not less than forty acres. This 
cut into very small portions. We are appliesgimerally^BndexoqitionBmig^t 
not friendly to what is called the CoU be made in favour of those who could 
tage System. A good large garden and combine some other business with 
orchard generally contain as much their farming. An allotment of five, 
land as a labourer can manage well, ten, or fifteen acres, might be made 
and they too often contain more. If for the innkeeper, butcher, &c. The 
a man occupy from throe to tun or land should be cut into proper premr* 
fifteen acres of arable land, he cannot tions of farms, containing from firty 
afford to ket‘p horses to cultivate it, to one hundred acres. Proper exoep- 
and turn liis straw, ^c. into manure ; tions might be made ; but tne general 
and it will not half employ him. He rule should be to give to none more 
manages it ill, and starves upon it, if than one hundred acres. It must be 
it form bis sole or main dejieiidencc. borne in mind, that we would not re* 
We recommend those to look at the commend any landowner to divide his 
small occupiers of Ireland, who ima- estate in tliis manner ; we speak thus 
ginc, that if a labourer occupy three solely of land to be taken by tlie Gom 
or four acres of land, be will always veriinient, and with reference to the 
live in plenty. The dividing of the condition of the country. Such a di- 
land into small allotments woulil con- vision of the land would not create 
sign the ocenpieis to jjcnury, idleness, more than a proper pro^iortion of small 
and their concoini Units, and would farms, looking at the subject political* 
0[)cratc most perniciously as a ptrpe- ly, or otherwise, 
tiial source of exeessi\ e population. The* important point, expense, must 
On the otlu’r hand, the land ought norv hi* conKidered. 
not to Ik’ divided into too large allot- A landowner has only rent to look 
incuts. vSjwaking of farms in general, to for a return, if he expend money in 
our opinion is, tliat they ought to the hnproveineiit of his land ; his ex* 
comprehend, from two hundred to |H*iuliturc must therefore be governed 
four hundred acres, according to qua- by the amount of rent he is likely to 
lily. The occupier of a thousand obtain. l‘hc Slate is difierently cir- 
acrcs, or more, of arable land, rarely cumstanccd. A considerable part^ of 
cultivates it to the best advantage, tlie money it might expend in building 
He makes bis Bccd-tiiiic and liurvcbt and ienciiig, would return to it in the 
80 long, lluit he getMnuchuf his st*ed sliain; of duties. It would not only 
into the ground too late, and liis crop have the benciit oJ the improved rent, 
suffers great waste; gre.it waste lakes but it ivould have the benefit of the 
place ill bis uiuimgcment generally, taxes paid by the new population, 
J’olitically coiisidei ed, a proper bprink- W’liicli it would practically create ; and 
ling of large farms is beneficial. The it would have the benefit of the addi- 
occupiers of such farms arc wealthy tional jwwit which this new popula* 
men ; they give dignity and respecta- tioii would give it. 
bility to the fanners as a liody, and New buildings and fences would be 
they form a connecting link between necessary foi each farm. Wc will sup- 
tins l)ody and the gentry. On the same pose* tliat the cost of these, and of ma* 
ground, a proper sprinkling of small nure, would be on the aver^ fifteen 
farms is beneficial. The occupiers of iiounds per acre. We will suppore, 
such farms form the connecting link further, that the Government could 
between the farmers and huslMndry take five millions of acres for sixty 
laborers. Such farms frequently years, at six shillings per acre^ on the 
enable the liusbanilry servant to leave average ; and that it would bring fhia 
his servitude, and in time to become a extent into culture in five yean> at 
large and respectable farmer. the rate of one million of acres on* 
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nndly. The eott of this WQiild be fif- 
teen millions ^fetrly. end seventy-fiTO 
millions in the five yesn. 

If the stste'shoiud borrow the se- 
venty-fire millionB at four per cent» 
the mterat woold be three millions ; 
to diis the rent paid for the land would 
have to be added, vis. L.1,500,000. 
the total annual charge would there- 
fore be L.M00,000. When the,build- 
inn and fences should be completed, 
and one-fourth of each fann should be 
manured, the land would let readily 
on lease for fourteen years, at ten shil- 
hngs per acre; die annual receipts 
woud therefore be L.9,500,000 ; for 
the first fourteen yean, foe state would 
have to pay annually L.fi,000,000 more 
than it w^d receive. 

A considerable part of foe money 
expended in building materials and 
labour would immediately return back 
to foe state in the shape of duties. 
Every ten acres of the laud would sup- 
port upon them at least one soul ; the 
wliole would therefore support half a 
million of souls. These would give 
employment to about half a million 
more souls in manufactures and trade. 
The laud would therefore really give 
employment to a million of people. 
If these people at present draw from 
foe poor rates and cnarity two pounds 
per annum each, foe community would 
ne relieved from as great a burden on 
foe one hand, as it would have impend 
on it 0X1 the other. If, in addition, 
they should be enabled to pay two 
pouJids per annum more of taxes each, 
foe community would gain two mil- 
lions annually. 

We arc quite sure, that even in the 
first fourteen years the State would 
gain, and not lose. I'hc expenditure 
would swell out the revenue, and di- 
minish foe poor rates, so far as to ren- 
der foe imposition of new taxes unne- 
cessary. The expenditure of only ten 
millions a-year, in building and fen- 
cing, would have a wonderful and in- 
stantaneous effect in providing cm- 
fdoyinent for the redundant popula- 
tion. Patting aside the duties which 
foe State would mei^y pay to itself, 
foe chief part of the money would be 
expended on labour ; most of foe ar- 
ticles bought with it, would be from 
first to the productions of this 
country. It woula at once set to work 
an immense number ot foe husbandry 
labourers in rearing the quick wood and 
trees, planting tliem, and making foe 
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posts and milt, eartii^ the various 
srtides, making toads, &e. ; and it 
would likewise set to work an immense 
number of farickmakers, tilemaken, 
bricklayers, joiiim, glaziers, glass and 
iron manufketurers, fitc. foe. It would 
create a vast mass of employment in 
every part of the country. 

If any man should say that it ought 
not to DC done, because, whatever it 
might add to the State's income, it 
would add two millions to its yearly 
expenditure, we would disdain to hold 
wifo him any argument. If this coun- 
try, by adding ten millions to its ex- 
penditure, could add fifteen millions 
to its income, the efibet of this would 
be, not to raise, but to reduce its tax- 
es. Upon this we stand. 

In foe second fourteen years, foe 
land would let for fifteen shillinn per 
acre. We will, however, say, that on 
the average of years after foe first 
fourteen, it would let for the remain- 
ing forty-six at one pound per acre. 
In letting, while rack-rents ought to 
be avoided, fair and full ones ought 
to 1)0 doiiiaudod. 

For the first fourteen years, there- 
fore, the State would have to pay an- 
nually for the land two millions more 
than It would receive. There is, how- 
ever, what in our Judgment amounts 
to positive proof, that it would re- 
ceive, in additional duties and taxes, 
more than two millions ; and that it 
would ill these years be a gainer. In 
the last forty-six years, foe State 
would, on the average of the whole 
period, receive annually for the land 
five iiiillioiis, while it would only 
have to pay four millions and a half 
Here would be a direct sinking fund 
of half a million annually, created for 
the discharge of the debt. Assuming 
that the land would convert one mil- 
lion of paupers, who are now in rea- 
lity tax-rcecivers, into efficient tax- 
payers, and that these would contri- 
bute three pounds each per annum, a 
real sinking fund would be created 
of L.3,5U0,00(i yearly. The additional 
rent paid by the State would be chief- 
ly expended in consumption. Accord- 
ing to foe late and present condition 
of the money-market, foe money bor- 
rowert would be that which couid not 
find other employment, save such as 
would be ruinous both to its owners 
and the community. The borrowing 
of foe money would have a wholesome 
effect in keeping up the rate of inte- 
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mt throogh the country at the pro- 
|»er ■tandard’^in enabling the reauc* 
tion of the public debt to be made on 
better tenne— in checking iiyurious 
ipecttlations^nd in' adding greatly 
to the incomes of a Taat number of 
money-lendera. Upon the whole^ we 
imamne that the real annual sinking 
fund would not be much less than 
fire millions. 

A loan of this kind would be wholly 
different from a war loan. The latter 
is nearly all annihilated in consump- 
tion in the first year^ and^ instead of 
yielding a revenue afterwards, it im- 
poses a heavy burden. Its operation 
18 not to create, but to injure the 
means of its repayment. When it is 
repaid, an investment for money to 
its amount is destroyed in a country 
having an excess of capital ; its re- 
payment may do mighty mischief by 
prMucing such an excess. But in 
such a loan as we recommend, the 
money, instead of being annihilated, 
would be preserved and greatly in- 
creased in amount ; it would at the 
first create the means for paying its 
interest; instead of being a public 
burden, it would soon form a source 
of revenue, and provide the means for 
its repayment ; and previously to its 
being repaid, it' would create an in- 
vestment for capital to far more than 
its amount It would add several mil- 
lions annually to the income of the 
community and of the State for ever. 
It would, moreover, increase very 
greatly the trade, manufactures, and 
power of the nation. 

If it sliould be necessary or expe- 
dient, the leases might be advantage- 
ously sold after the first few years, 
towards the discharge of the debt 
They would always be marketable, 
and would form an excellent invest- 
ment to capitalists. 

It would not be necessary for the 
State to manure more, at the most, 
ffian one-fourth of each farm iu the 
first year ; it might aftorwards ma- 
nure one-eighth more yearly, until it 
should get through the whole. Ma- 
nure of one kind or another might be 
procured in all parts of the country. 
Bones form an excellent manure for 
Itoht land ; and immense quantities of 
ihiese have, of late years, l^ import- 
ed from some foreign countries. They 
eould be procured to almost any ex- 
tent in London, and other large 
places. The collecting snd carrying 
Voi.XXI. 


. of the manure would put in motion a 
gigantic mass of labour. 

The tenants should be exdusivdy 
selected firom husbandry servants, 
working farmers, and toe sons of 
working farmers, having sufficient 
capital. Care ought to be taken that 
each should be a very frugal, indus- 
trious man ; and that his ^ing ac- 
cepted as a tenant would occasion a 
vacancy for a labourer in the place he 
should leave. The tenants should be 
bound to the best systems of manage- 
ment; this would have very beneficial 
effects in diffiising agricultural know- 
ledge, as bad systems still prevail in 
many parts of the country. 

The whole should be confided to a 
Board of Agriculture. The borrowed 
money should be kept separate from 
the public debt, and under the ma- 
nagement of this Board. 

Wc mean what we have said as no- 
thing more than a rough and hasty 
outline. Wc do not say that the 
State ought to take five millions of 
acres, and expend seventy-five mil- 
lions of money ; we have' merely ta- 
ken this quantity and sum to reason 
from. If, however, the ]»lan were 
carried into effect on a very small 
scale, it would yield very little bene- 
fit ; and this applies equally to the 
plan of emigration. The moving pow- 
er must be great in proportion to its 
work, to be of any value ; toe evil is 
gigantic, therefore the means for re- 
moving it must be gigantic too, to be 
effectual. It would be as wise to sup- 
{X) 8 C, that the abstraction of a few 
thousand buckets of water would dry 
the Thames, as to suppose that the 
giving of employment to a few thou- 
sand {leople would rid us of redun- 
dant ^pulatioii. 

Now, granting that the State would 
expend a few millions more than it 
would receive back again from the 
rents and sale of Ic^s— granting that 
it would lose in this respect ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty millions — ^it would still 
be upon the whole a mighty gainer. 
If it could buy for thirty millions pro- 
fitable employment for an additional 
million of inhabitants, and all the re- 
venue, trade, power, &c. which these 
inliabitants would yield it, for ever, it 
would make a most beneficial hargi^. 

We must now say sonretoing to 
prevent die simple nonsense touching 
the pernicious effbets of cultivating 
poor lands from being thrown in our 
3D 
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film In whni we have mid of rent, 
we hare spoken on the anramption 
that com will fetch the prices which 
Ministen, in their new plan, call r^ 
munemtine ones.* Whether this 
plan will do what its parents assert, 
has nothing to do ^th the matter ; it 
is laid down, that tho occupiers of our 
best and average land ought to obtain 
certain prices : and if these prices can 
be obtained, the poor land whidi we 
advise to be culUvated, will pay the 
rent we have named. What we re- 
commend would thcredire produce no 
rise of prices. 

But then it is said, that if the 8 ut« 
plus inhabitants be sent to the Colo- 
nies, they will be fixed upon land of 
** the first quality.” A report drawn 
up by a pupil of Air AI‘Ciulocli must 
of necessity be liugelv scientific, and 
tlic Emigration one takes especial care 
to announce that the Colonud land is 
of ** tlie first quality.” Common peo- 
ple will perhaps smile to find the land 
of our North American possessions so 
characterised. Granting that the Co- 
lonial land is of the first quality,” 
where is the proof that the culture of 
it would he more profitable to the oc- 
cupier, than the culture of our light 
land at home in the way we have 
named ? Good land is not all that a 
farmer needs ; he wants a good mar- 
ket likewise. The one is of small 
worth to him without the other. 

Now, what will this Colonial land 
of ** the first quality " produce ? Ac- 
cording to the evidence appended to 
the report, it will yield from twenty 
to thirty bushels or wheat per acre, 
when first cultivated. It will only 
yield so much as this at the com- 
mencement, and afterwards it will 
only yidd— -what.^ twenty, sixteen, 
and twelve budiels of wheat per acre ! 
Land like this is gravely stated to be 
of ** the first quality,” not only by re- 
view and newspaper writers, but ac- 
tually by a Committee of the House 
of Commons f 

The light land at home, which wc 
recommend to be cultivated, will, at 
the first, after being manured as we 
have said, yield ten or twelve bndiela 
of wheat per acre ; it will keep rising; 
in fertility, and in a verv few years it 
will yield sixteen busoeb. Sndi a 
crop is called a poor one in this conn- 
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try. In regard to barley and i^ta, it 
wul yield at the first hm sixteen to 
twenty-four bushela— nearlyin muA 
as the Colonial land yields, ^isluid, 
on an average of the first seven years, 
will yield quite as much com as the 
Colonial land of ** the first quality,” 
and afterwards it will yield condder- 
ably more. 

Assunong that this land would only 
Yield half as much corn as the Colonial 
Und, how would matters stand with 
the farmer in regard to profitable cul- 
ture ?— He would have to pay three 
times as much for labour in the Colo- 
nies as at home— many articles that 
he would have to bny would be much 
dearer in the Colonies than at hoine- 
He would obtain twice as much for 
bis com at home, as in the Colonies. 
He would be able to sell various agri- 
cultural productions at borne, which 
be could scarcely sell at all in tliC Co- 
lonies. Difference of climate would 
give him several advantages at home 
wliich he would not possm in the Co- 
lonies. The difierence in regard to 
farm-stead, roads, circulating medium, 
markets, fences, &c. would be very 
m^y in favour of home. If the Co- 
bnial land would yield twice os much 
cam as the home land, it would be 
more profitable to him to cultivate tlic 
latter at the rent we have stated, than 
the former at no rent whatever. 

With regard to the State, it would 
be able to buy com— looking at all de- 
scriptions as a whole— at as low a price 
of the cultivator of tlie bad laim at 
home, as of the cultivator of the Colo- 
nial land of the first quality.'^ 

The Emigration Ueport estimates 
that emigrants could be conveyed to 
Canada at the cost of twenty pounds 
each. The expense, therefore, of con- 
veying 100,000 would be 2,000,000. 
The chief part of this sum would 
be expended in the cedony in a way 
that would put only a very little la- 
bour in motion in this country. For 
several years, the emigrants would 
buy very few British goods; lliey 
would have very little surplus pro- 
duce, and they would buy cottons and 
various otber goods of the United 
States. Wc doubt greatly whether this 
would bring into regular cmployinent 
at home so many as five thousand 
people. We will, however, iuppoae 


judgment, we shall examine on an early 
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that the sending away of 109,000 
would give employment to 5000 more 
at home, and would take 105,000 from 
the redundant population. 

Suppose that two millions should be 
expended at home in the way we have 
stated, and that hsdf of it would be 
expended in labour. This would give 
bread for twelve months to more than 
1 10,000 souls, including the workmen 
and their families. At the end of 
twelve months, about 133,000 acres 
would be prepared by it, which would 
give permanent employment to about 
^i27,000 souls, assuming each acre to 
employ one soul upon it, and another 
in trade and manufactures. For the 
first year tlic two modes would take 
about the same number from the cx« 
cess of population : afterwards the 
emigration plan would reduce it by 

105.000, while the other would only 
reduce it by S37,000. But Uien, by the 
ftnrmcr plan, scarcely any of the 
L.9,000,U00 would flow back into tlie 
Exchequer, by the latter one, a very 
large part would ?o flow back — by the 
former, only .^>000 would be adtltd to 
our proilucilvc inhabitants at liotnc, 
by the latter ‘27,000 would be so add- 
ed — the fornrer would |KTliaps only 
add one-firth to trade and revenue of 
w'hal would be added by the other— 
the emigrants might lji:caine aliens 
and 0110001*8 in a few years, the- i^cople 
at home would be our own for ever — 
it is very ])ossible that the cnii^ants 
might become what we liave said, in 
forty or thirty years, in which case a 
very large part of the L.2, 000,000 
would never be repaid ; but repayment 
from the land at home would be a 
certainty. 

ITic lleport goes on tlic jpround that 

1. . 80 would remove a family, conast- 
ingof father, mother, and two child- 
ren, to Canada ; and that this sum 
could be borrowed on annuity of L.3, 
lOs. Od. for sixty years, taking the 
interest at four per cent. For the first 
seven years this annuity is to be paid 
by the public, and afterwards it is cx- 
[lectcd that the emigrant will jwy it : 
the public is not to pay it from the 
taxes, but it is to be paid from the 
poor rates, or from a rate laid on land. 
It must theresfore for seven years ope- 
rate as a direct tax upon the commu- 
nity, and in a most unequal manner. 

Wc must not be understood to be 
saying anything to the disparagement 
of the Colonics. Of the immense com- 
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mercial and polidcal worth of Ae 
North American ones, we are as ien* 
sible as any one ; and we would go 
farther peifaaps than the Govenmient 
to benefit ^em. But we cannot turn 
our backs on tibe mother country— *wo 
cannot consent lor tlie land at home 
to be waste, that the waste land of 
the Colonies may be cultivated. For 
the sake of trade and manufactiires, 
and fior the sake of the Colonies them- 
selves, we would make the agricultu-i 
rists at home as numerous and rich as 
possible. Wc would keep the body 
proportioned to the limbs. We arc 
duly sensible that it is of vast import- 
ance to have a powerful population in 
the Canadas ; but we are also sensible 
that it is of equal importance that this 
population should be well-afiected, 
and sliould be duly proportioned in 
power to tte population of the mother 
country. Were the (Tovernment to 
buy of the Canadas timber to the 
value of a million or two annually for 
building and fencing, they would, we 
think, profit infinitely more from this 
in riches and trade, than from the 
gaining of one hundred thousand new^ 
inhabitants, when their market is al- 
most destroyed. 

Wc would recommend what wc 
have said, as the leading plan tor re- 
moving the excess of population ; and 
we would recommend emigration on 
a large scale from Ireland as a sultsi- 
diary one. Ireland is the great per- 
manent source of tlie cxccw of tlie 
whole United Kingdom ; hca- surplus 
inhabitants continually stream into 
England and Scotland, not xmon par- 
ticular points as they did formerly, 
but upon every point. Towns an«l 
districts now abound with tliem, in 
which a few years ago they were 
unknown. Our villages always con- 
tain about the saroe quantity of em- 
ployment, and, when things arc as 
they ought to be, they regularly throw 
off their increase of population upon 
the towns. Their increase is now 
chained to them by the influx of Irish 
labourers ; and, in addition to this, 
the latter at particular seasons seize a 
portion of the employment Uiey fur- 
nish. London, from the iinmcnse 
mass of labourers it employs, and the 
coui|)aratively few whom it breeds, 
ought to be Uic great absorbing point 
(0 the counties around it ; but, in- 
stead of this, it is the great absorbing 
point to Ireland. If a man will only 
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look At the vast numben of Irish who 
are now emploved inLoikloD« not only' 
as brickh^cn labourers, but aa la- 
bourers of almost all descriptions; he 
will not be surprised to find that the 
villages of Kent, and some other coun- 
ties, are oppressively over-peopled. 
The Irish labourers not only under- 
sell the English ones, but they drive 
them out of the market by their tur- 
bulence ; their characters are so dis- 
cordant that they cannot be blended 
together as equals. If measures be 
not taken to prevent it, the lower of 
the working orders in all our towns 
will soon be almost exclusively Irish. 
Wc tliink this would be on many ac- 
counts a mighty public calamity. The 
people of Ireland occasionally give 
themselves a most inagniticent and 
finished character, but we are not so 
credulous on the point as aoine of our 
countrymen. We call them a fine 
people, but not a perfect people. We 
think the Irish character combines 
various great qualities, with a certain 
number of bad ones— that its perfec- 
tions are blended with a sufficiency of 
^lefccts— that the shades of the picture 
are quite as dark as the lights are 
brilliant. We have only to look at 
the peculiar crimes which slain Ire- 
land, and at the sentiments continu- 
ally put forth by the members of tlie 
Catholic Association, to be convinced 
that, whatever may be the case with 
his liead, the Irisliinan’s heart would 
admit of very great improvement. 
We speak plainly, but those are not 
the worst friends of the people of Ire- 
land who place their faults frankly be- 
fore them. We imagine that a large 
dash of English and Scottish blood 
would greatly improve the Irish clia- 
lacter ; but we are by no means sure, 
that a lar|;e dash of Irish bloml would 
improve in the least the English or 
Scottish character. 

We doubt much whether England 
and Scotland would have any redun- 
dancy of population worth mention- 
ing, if all the Irish families they con- 
tain were at once taken out of them. 

It would be idle to ship their surplus 
inhahi^tB for the Colonies on the one 
hand, if measures were not taken to 
prevent the vacancies from being filled 
up by Irish emigrants on the other. 
These messurea should be such as 
would remove Ireland's excess. Dry 

S ? the ^ng — ^prevent emigration intu 
and Scotland, particularly the 


formei^-and then both may be re- 
lieved fhnn redundant popuuition* 
Some estimate that one-third, and 
others that one million of the people 
of Ireland have no employment. If 
the precise number cannot be accu- 
rately known, it is abundantly certain 
that it is exceedingly great, and that it 
can only be efiectually reduced by very 
gigantic means. These means should 
not be spread over a long course of 
time, but they should do their work 
in a year, or a couple of ycars.^ As- 
suming this excess to be one million, 
if this million could be removed in 
one year, it would possibly place the 
population in a state to provide em- 
ployment for its increase for a long 
time to come. But if this million 
were removed in ten years, at the rate 
of one hundred tliousand yearly, the 
increase of population would go far to- 
wards balancing the number removed ; 
and during the term, ami at its end, 
the excess would bo almost as great as 
ever. The expenditure of ten mil- 
lions ill one year, would be, in our 
judgment, infinitely more efficacious, 
than the exjienditure of twenty mil- 
lions in ten yi^ars would be, at tlie 
rate of two millions yearly. Suppose 
one of the villages of Kent has ten 
surplus families; if the ten be sent 
away at once, the ])opulatioD of (his 
village may afterwards be prevented 
from becoming excessive. But if only 
one family he sent away in a year, 
this will be so far from removing tho 
evil, that it will not prevent it from 
increasing. 

Government ought, we think, to 
ascertain as accurately as possible, the 
number of the redundant inhabitants 
of Ireland. It ought to employ as 
many of them as practicable, in bring- 
ing the bogs and oilier waste land into 
culture. If a large number could be 
settled u{X)n this land in the way wc 
have statM, it would yield incalculable 
benefit. They would be entirely un- 
der tbe control of Government, and 
through them the deplorable want of 
agricultural knowledge which prevails 
in various parts of Ireland could be 
supplied ; tli^ could be used as in- 
struments of civilisation, and as tbe 
means of preserving peace and order. 
The remainder ought to be shipped oft* 
to the Colonies. All this ougnt to be 
done in the shortest time possible. 
Ton or twenty millioiisexpendcd in this 
manner in one year or two years, would. 
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we thinkffloftr towardfl freeiDgIrdand 
e&tirely mm exceu of population. 
Every man whose heart is of the right 
kind will admit, when he looks at the 
Tesonroes of this empire, that if twenty 
millions— nay fifty millions— would 
remove the barbarism, penury, and 
wretchedness of the people of Ireland, 
they ought to be expended, even 
though the sum should be a dead loss 
to the State. But an expenditure which 
should have this efiect, would in a 
very tew years throw its amount into 
the Treasury in the shape of taxes. 

It however seems from the evidence 
of Mr Wilmot Horton, that Govern- 
ment expects tlie removal of two hun- 
dred thousand souls from Ireland will 
free it from excess of population. If 
nothing be done beyond this, we are 
pretty sure that the evil will be very 
little diminished ; it will not do muen 
more than take away twelve or eight- 
een months' increase of population. If 
250,000 souls, including the wives and 
children of the labourers, were em- 
ployed in preparing the waste land as 
we have statra, and if 250,000 more 
were sent to tlie Colonies, this might 
raise wages generally, and promote 
consuroptioii so much, as to call into 
employment from three to five hund- 
red thousand more in trade and raatiu- 
lactures. Measures that would do 
this would, we think, be barely pro- 
portioned in magnitude to their lead- 
ing object. 

A great deal lias been said about the 
intrf^uctioD of British ca]iital into 
Ireland, to establish or multiply ma- 
nufactories. Now, if a few millions of 
■uch capital were sent there to be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of woollens, 
cottons, linens, &c., where would the 
manufacturers find a market ? Could 
they find one abroad ? No. Could they 
create one at home? No. Is it the 
want o£ capital that prevents the ma- 
nufactures of Ireland from extending 
themselves? No; it is the want of 
buyers, liaise wages throughout Ire- 
land to the proper standard — ^place tlic 
whole agricultural body in competence 
—give the Irish people the means of 
consuming manufactures— and then, 
but not oefore, manufactures will 
flourish — then, but not before, British 
capital will be able to find profitable 
employment in Ireland, and will flow 
into it. This would provide both a 
home market and a foreign one ; and 
the introduction of capital without 
piihcr would only produce miscliiof. 


If new ootton and wooUen mawifao* 
toriea were establiihed in tlioae qpi* 
cultural counties of England in wfiidi 
population is cxeessi^ what would bo 
the consequence ? They would add 
moat pemidonaly to the existing glut 
of manufactures : they would remler 
still more wretched ine condition of 
our manufketuring population, and 
they would throw more labour out of 
employment on one hand than they 
coiud employ on the other. Manufac- 
tories in Ireland, aa in England, aie 
already more nomcroua wan th^ 
ought to be. 

When emigration from Ireland to 
England and Sootland should be thus 
terminated, the surplus inhabitanta of 
the two latter might, we think, be 
nearly all einployccl in preparing the 
waste land. An emigration, however, 
at the first might be made from both, 
if deemed necessary. 

A good deal has been said in favour 
of employing the idle part of the po- 
pulation in trenching. Trenching 
would be liighly beneficial to some 
lands, and to others it would be worse 
than useless. In cases where it would 
be advantageous, and where the tenant 
should be prevented by poverty from 
resorting to it, an Agricmtural Board 
might advance the money, to be repaid 
afterwards by small annual instal- 
ments. 

In very many cases the present oc- 
cupier of poor land would gladly buy 
manure, but cannot, from the want of 
money. If tlie Board would buy ma- 
nure for him, he would fetch it with 
his own team, and the cost in this 
way would often not exceed four or 
five pounds per acre. If the Board 
should manure twenty acres for him, 
at the cost of five iiounds per acre, 
the whole cost would be one hundred 
pounds ; and tbc two first crops would 
commonly return him a great part of 
tlie money. He might ^y off* the 
debt at the rate of ten or fifteen pounda 
per annum with interest. His land- 
lord might join him in giving security 
for the debt. 

In many cases only the good land 
of a tarm is prqierly enclosed ; the 
farm contains a la^e portion of light 
land likewise, which ia merely sur- 
rounded by a ring-fence, or whldi, at 
the best, is cut into very large fidda. 
If this light land were pn^ierly en- 
closed, the tenant, at his own coat, 
would bring it into regular culture ; 
but from the want of this, he crops it 
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tot IMe, and makes no endesfour 
to naproTe it Want of money pn* 
voDtt the landlord from fonning the 
neoeaaary fences. In snch eases the 
Board might advance the mouey^ and 
it could easily make arrangements 
with the landlord for repayment 
The difficulty of providing employ- 
ment of any kind for the ame-bMi^ 
pmapjsra of towns^ is at present a gi- 
gantic evil, for whidi me manurmg 
of our light soils would provide an 
exodlent remedy. The collecting of 
bones, dung, &c. by house-row, is 
work which could he performed by 
people of any calling, and of almost 
eaaj age; and the paupers might be 
paid by weight, or quantity, of what 
thev snoula collect, to compel them 
to he industrious. The digging and 
leading of soil to temper the richer 
dung with, would employ much la- 
bour. At some large places which are 
a considerable distance from the land 
needing thdr manure, the Board might 
provide teams, and employ the pau- 
pers to convey the manure eight or 
ten miles into the country, for the 
convenience of country buyers. If the 
cook of every fiimily, from the labour- 
er* a wife upwards, could make three- 
pence or luxpencc weekly, by selling 
Dy weight her bones, waste parts of 
meat, fat, &c., she would carefully 
preserve the whole ; and many town 
paupers would prefer the collecting 
nf such things, at a certain sum per 
hundred weight, to the receiving of a 
pittance from ^e parish for doing 
nothing. 

A general Inclosure Act might be 
highly beneficial. 

Once more we say, we recommend 
nothing that would raise the prices of 
com above those which Ministers in 
their new plan call remunerating ones. 
If our waste and light lands were pre- 
pared as we have said, they could for 
ever afterwards be profitably cultiva- 
ted at such prices. There is this very 
great difference between such lands, 
and the good lands of the Colonics — 
The latter yield good crops when first 
taken ont, out for a number of years 
afterwards, they rapidly fall ofi^ in fer- 
tility, and nothing can prevent it. 
The case is the same at home with old 
grass land of good quality. But, in 
^eral, our light bods keep regu- 
larly rising in fertility from the first, 
wim pro|ier, management. In the Co- 
lonies, bad' markets and prices will 


not enable the bnd to ikeep upon it 
the live stock and labour essential ibr 
preserving its fertility from dimbiu- 
lion: but, in this eountij, markets 
and prices enaUe the Hgnt land to 
kegp upon it live stock, and bbonr 
sufficiently to keep adding to its fer- 
tility. We, of course, speak on the 
assumption, that prices will continue 
Id be what Ministers call remunera- 
ting ones. WhatW recommend, woukl 
form the best security that could be 
devised for preventing prices from be- 
ing perniciously high in years of scar- 
city. 

The great object that Ministers have 
in view, is the extension of trade and 
manufactures. We are quite as anxi- 
ous to promote this object as they are ; 
but we are very sure, that it is as pos- 
sible for them to jiercli themselves 
upon the sun, and reverse the whole 
planetary system, as to extend trade 
and manufactures by the contracting 
and impoverishing of agriculture. You 
may, without raising prices above re- 
munerating ones, add half a million 
or a million to your agricultural iuha- 
bitants^you may by thiiii add as much 
to your trade and manufactures, as 
would be added to them by from five 
to ten millions of new foreign custo- 
mers — and you liai'e no other means 
of extending your trade and manufac- 
tures. Foreign niaikcts arc narrow- 
ing themsc'ives to you ; and, do wliat 
you will, they will in the aggregate 
continue to do so. If the depriving of 
a considerable portion of your ten or 
twelve millions of agricultural inhab- 
itants wholly of income, and the plun- 
ging of the remainder into penury 
and distress, would extend your trade 
and manufactures, wc would protest 
against it, as the foulest crime that 
human depravity could commit— 'We 
would say, that the lightnings of hea- 
ven could not slumber over the per- 
petrators of such a crime, amidst the 
sufferings of these millions ; but mad- 
ness— icliotcy — ^must know, that this 
could have no other effect on trade 
ond manufactures, than to involve 
them in min. 

If it be said that wc recommend a 
very large expenditure, our reply is, 
that we merely wish for an expendi- 
ture that will acccmipligb its objects. 
An expenditure that would merely pre- 
vent the evil from increasing would ac- 
compiiidi comparatively noUiing ; wc 
wish for one Uiat would remote the 
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evil. A very Iai]ge expenditure made 
in twoor three yean, would a<icompIi8h 
far mm than one of twice or three 
times its amount made in ten or fifteen 
years. If twenty mfilionB were annu« 
ally expended for five years, this would 
be no more than was occasionally ex- 
pended during the war: this money 
would provide for its own repayment ; 
that expended in war was lost 
If, however, nothing will be eon- 
seutd to hut Emigration, in Heaven’s 
name! let it proceed, and let the star- 
vingpartof ourpopulationbesentaway 
as soon as possible. To some parts of 
the Emigration plan we have strong ob- 
jections, and we may ])erhaps return to 
the subject We dislike the idea fX 
sending away parish children, or chil- 
dren of any kind, without their parents. 
It is a savage and abominable one. 
Where is tlie security to be found that 
these children will he treated with pro- 
per humanity by their colonial mas- 
ters ? We observe with indignation and 
^ame that the llcport notices, with 
great complacency, a proposition made 
by Sir R. Wilson, on the part of some 
Colombian Association, to send emi- 
grants to Colombia. The inhabitants 
of this climate are to be amt to toil in 
a country which produces, among other 
things, sugar and cotton— a country 
of demi-barliarians detesting the very 
name of foreigners— a country in which, 
if Protestants, they would iiot he al- 
lowed a minister, a place of worship, 
or any of the outward observances of 
their religion ! Why not send iliera at 
onci: to tite East or West Indies ? The 
idea of sending the inhahitants of Eri- 
tamand Ireland to a land like this, and 
to tyranny like this, was worthy of the 
ifnight of .Southwark ; but that it was 
not indignantly spurned out of i'arlia- 
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ment, is a matter of nadoml dtgnda* 
tion. 

We have spoken on the assumption 
that agricultural produce will conti- 
nue at those prices whidi Ministers 
call remunenting ones. We must 
now say; tlukwe are firmly convinced 
that the new com law will be so far 
from yielding such prices, that it will 
soon plunge agricnlture into min. 

Ministers say, that our ftrmers 
cannot grow wheat for lesa than 608. 
per qtuu-ter; of coarse, when the 
price is lower, the farmers will ke^ 
their wheat from market to theut* 
most in their power. No sooner shall 
tlie price rise to 60s.— to what they 
ought to receive, and what will in- 
duce them to sell freely— than foreign 
wheat, from most parts of the world, 
will be able to enter the market at a 
profit. Yet, forsooth, this foreign 
wheat will have no other efiect than 
to keep inices from rising! There 
will soon be nearly a million of quar- 
ters of foreign wheat in bond in this 
country. As soon as the averam price 
sliidl rise to 60s. — and the liolders 
can so raise it at pleasure— the whole 
of this wheat will be cleared in a sin- 
gle week, if there be a probability 
that prices will recede. This wheat, 
when thus cleared, will be upon the 
market exactly the same as EngUsli 
wheat ; and can any man in his sen- 
ses believe, that such a quantity, aid- 
ed as it will l)c in a few months by 
tlie almost total suppression of tlic 
small notes of country banks, will not 
bring wheat ilowri to tOs. by Christ- 
mas, if the next crop be an avc'rage 
one ? 

U would he vtry mid, if the pa- 
reniN of sueii a law did not scoff at 
“ the wisdom of our ancestors.” 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

■ ■ A land of peace, 

Where yellew fields unspoiled, and pastures green, 

'Mottled with herds and docks, who crop secure 
Their native herbage, nor have ever known 
A stranger's stall, smile gladly. 

See through its tufted alleys to llearen’s roof 
The curling smoke of quiet dwellings rise. 

Joanna Baillik. 


The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand I 
Amidst their tall ana^Btral trees, 

O'er all tlie pleasant land 1 
The deer across their green-sward bound, 
Through shaiYe and sunny gleam ; 

And the swan glides past them with tlic sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song. 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 

Or lii>s move tunefully along 
Some glorioua luige of old. 

The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid tlie holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath-hours ! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bclls china 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 

All other sounds, in that still time, 

(if breeze and leaf are bom. 

The Cottage-Homes of England ! 

By thousands, on )icr plains. 

They are smiling oVr the silvery brooks, 

And round the hanileUfaites. 

Through glowing orchards forth they pixjp; 

Each from its nook of leaves. 

And fearless there they lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath tlicir caves. 

The fm*, fair Homes of England ! 

liOng, long, in hut and h^. 

May hearts of native proof be rear’d. 

To guard each hallow’d wall ! 

And green for ever })c the groves, 

And bright iitc flowery sod. 

Where first the child’s glad spirit lovis 
Its Country and its (rod ! 


F II. 
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STMAH KAVIOATION. 


SiRf 

In a masterly article which appear* 
ed in one of your late Numbers^ under 
the head of Shipping Interest, you have 
animarlverted with just severity on the 
commercial x^olicy of the present Ad* 
ministration^ as it affects, or is certain 
to aflfcct, the naval resources of the 
country ; and, while you notice the 
progress in scientific knowledge which 
the notion has, within these few years, 
made, you, at the siOnc time, expose 
tlie pernicious consequences which 
must inevitably result from heedless 
and inconsiderate innovation. In short, 
you are the declared antagonist of the 
modern School of Liberalism, as it 
is called ; and, in matters touching 
the great interests of the country, 
you regard facts us preferable to the- 
ories, and hold that the lights of ex- 
perience arc a safer and surer guide 
than the conceits and paradoxes at 
present honoured with the name of 
Philosophy. 

But though you arc the enemy of 
experimental Innovation, you are also 
the friend of real Improvement ; and 
however much you may condemn some 
or all of the changes that have recent- 
ly taken place, your uniform practice 
has been to recoinmcnd whatever can 
be established by sound rt'ason and 
argument to be conducive to the safety 
and prosperity of the country. It is up- 
on this principle that we offer you the 
following observations and statements 
respecting St£.\m Navigation, and 
the changes to which it must, sooner or 
later, lead in the system of naval war- 
fare. Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of early education, and the pride natu- 
ral to every Englishman on consider- 
ing whut the valour of our seamen, 
under the present system, has achie- 
ved, we have been irresistibly led to 
lielieve, that the superiority of the 
British navy, tn actual conflict, is not 
to be maintained by the means hither- 
to so efficaciously employed ; and as 
the subject is one of the deepest im- 
|)ortance to the security and welfare of 
the nation, we feel a corresponding 
anxiety to lay the grounds of our con- 
viction before the public. 

It is not our intention to animadvert 
upon, or throw out any rcflcctiotis 
against the naval cxpcrimcnt^ which arc 
now so scaloi^dy pursued. Onthccon- 
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trary, it has afforded us the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, to see those who 
are at the head of our naval adminis- 
tration exerting themselves in so laud- 
able a pursuit as the improvement of 
the Iloyal Navy, which has been just- 
ly called the bulwark of the Empire ; 
but as officers, who have, during the 
whole of the late war, faithfully ser- 
ved our King and country — we fed 
ourselves called upon, respectfully, but 
firmly, to state our opinions on a sub- 
ject which we believe to be of vital 
importance, and essentially necessary 
to the safety of the nation. It may be 
proper then, first, to mention, that the 
writers of this letter have, from a sense 
of duty, made it their business boUi to 
study the principles and nature of the 
Steam Engine, and to make many 
voyages in steam vessels, for the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining informal 
tion : and therefore their opinions are 
not formed on hearsay or hypothe- 
sis, but on the sound basis of practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge. We 
have^iecn on board of them in storms, 
and in all situations ; and have p^ 
sitively ascertained what their quali- 
ties arc of every description ; and al- 
though like otliers, who have looked 
forward to see their flags displayed 
at the ma^^bead of a first-rate, we 
had regarded steam vessels as some- 
thing ^meath the character of the 
British Navy, wc now find it our du- 
ty to discard these selfish prejudices, 
and declare what we have by experi- 
ence found to be the truth. 

We believe no person conversantwith 
naval tactics will dispute, that the steam 
vessel has in velocity a decided advan- 
tage over soiling vessels, under every 
circumstiiice ; it must therefore be ad- 
niitteil that she can obtain without dif- 
culty any relative position ; and also 
that she can maintain it in spite of her 
sailing opponent. The steam vessel, 
depending on only one element, and 
being moved by machinery, is not 
impeded in her velocity by any addi- 
tional weight, added to strengthen her 
construction, or to render her proof 
against shot at a luurticular distance ; 
while shot thrown from her at this 
distance would be effectual against a 
sailing vessel, which cannot be so pro- 
tected without injury to her sailing 
qualities. We have ascertained tliat 
steam vessels can ))e made proof against 
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be fully protected ; therefore, the ob- 
jection, that ** a shot in the boiler/' 
or in ativ other part of the machine- 
17 , would disable them, is completely 
done away, and they are thus render- 
ed secure from* ilamage, whatever 
may be the force of their opponents. 
The soiling vessel is much more de- 
pendent on trim and symmetry of con- 
struction, than the steam vessel, in 
which, acting by momentum, when 
once put in motion, the vis inertiee is in- 
crease by her solidity. The advantages 
are so perfectly evident and undeniable, 
that it might be fairly asked. Why do 
not all naval officers agree at once on 
tliis important subject ? But it is not 
difficult to understand the reason. Offi- 
cers who are high in rank do not like 
to look forward to this apparently un- 
comfortable mode of warfare ; and they 
show a reluctance to study a new sys- 
tem of naval tactics. They cannotcasily 
or willingly abandon the near pro- 
spect they have of proudly displaying 
tneir flags at the mast-head of a flr&t- 
late ship of war, one of the most beau- 
tiful and splendid objects in the world, 
and when compared, even in imagi- 
nation, with the smoky steamer — ^ilas ! 
what a galling humiliation ! Can we 
expect those who have been so long 
pr^udiced in favour of a system which 
nas led the nation to the pinnacle of 
glory, and who have no opportunity, 
or even desire ^ of inquiiing into the 
true state of the case, shouhl at once 
abandon what has been dearest to their 
hearts for 40 years ? But it is too true 
—no longer can the British First-rate 
Man-of-War be considered the Mo- 
narch of the Ocean, or the gallant 
Admiral and Commandcr-in-Chicf of 
the British Fleet, pace the quarter- 
deck of such a ship, even in security 
&om the attack of a little steam 
ship with only One Gan ! For it' the 
steim^vessel is made cfTectuolly proof 
against the battery of her opponent 
at the distance of 600 yards, and 
can maintain that distance, which are 
facts now beyond a doubt, it mat- 
ters little whether the sailing ship has 
one gun or one hundred, since they 
cannot produce any serious conse- 
quences to the assailants; who, on 
Uie contrary, Are in security, red-hot 
shot, and miasiles of all descriptions, 
every one of which must tell on 
their opponents, and eventually aink, 
or eUi^ the ship, which may verily 


lours! 

Much has been said respecting 
the comparative safety of steam ve^ 
sels in stormy weather ; but it is 
only by those who have had no ex|)e- 
ricnce, that they have been deemed 
unsafe. Those who have had prac- 
tice, and also every unprejudicea sea- 
man, must admit that the superiority 
in this respect, too, is most decidedly 
in their favour. Steam vessels have 
at fdl times precisely the masts and 
sails, whidi every seaman would wish 
to have in a storm ; therefore, they 
may truly be said to be always pre- 
pared for one. They cannot upset in a 
squall, or be sent down stern foremost, 
by being taken aback. A mistake, 
neglect, or error in judgment, which 
might be fatal in a ship, would be, 
in a steam-vessel, attended with no 
serious consequences. The paddles, 
and various projections from their 
sides, arc much in their favour, in- 
stead of against them, as generally 
supposed ; for by breaking tlie wave 
before it reaches the shi]>, it is render- 
ed comparativily harmless. It is well 
known, that if a .ship were surrounded 
with Chvmux de Jrise, she would 
never ship a sea, because it would al- 
ways be broken before it reached the 
body of the ship ; for it is only when 
a heavy tinbrokm billow rolls over the 
gunwale in an entire mass, that there 
is any danger. The top branches of 
a common fir-tree will break, and 
render harmless, the heaviest wave 
in the Bay of Biscay. If the steam 
is kept moderately applied during a 
eiie of wind, it must have the sa- 
lutary effect of keeping the ship’s 
head or bow in the easiest position 
for resisting the waves, and prevent 
her faiting into the hollow of the 
sea, which is the situation of great- 
est danger ; therefore, besides making 
less Ice-way, she must be actually 
more safe. 'When a steam vessel is 
near a lee shore at the commencement 
of a ^ale, she can ply directly in the 
wind 8 eye, and ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, get into a position of 
safety at a distance from the shore, 
or perhaps into a harbour, when a 
sailing vessel cannot accomplish either 
of these objects before she is overta- 
ken by the storm ; and the steam ves- 
sel will often make way against a gale 
when aU other vessels are obliged to 
bear up or lie to* Wc were on ixiard 
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irom LiTerpool to the Ide of Morij by those who have the feroonniillity 
oirectly against the memorahle storm and the chief direction.* 
which did so much damage to the The Regent, Britonnia, Howe^ Nd- 
Breakwater at Plymouth, on the 23d son, and Vincent, eachof 120 gunB,haTe 
November, 1824. It has been ad- been built, at an enormous expense^ 
vanced by some, that the machinery of about the close, and since the condu- 
the Steam-Engine description is lia- sion, of the late war, and none of those 
ble to get out of order; but as this mi^nificent ships baveever been atsea. 
arises principally from inexjierience It is a lamentable truth, but it is indeed 
in the practical part, either of the con- too true, that the best, nay, the only 
struction or the management, it only use they can he put to, when the na« 
shows more forcibly tlie necessity of tion is again plunged into war, is to 
our naval men becoming better ac- corrycooTr for the steam- vessels, which 
quainted with the subject ; and is an- will then most assuredly form the na- 
other powerful reason why sU‘am iia- tion's bulwark, and the protection of 
vigatjon should be, in preference, our commerce ! Alas ! instead of in- 
praclLsed and tneouraged, that the habitingapa/aceUke the spacious and 
most advisable and perfect methods, superb accommodations of a first-rate 
both of construction and use, might ship of war, our gallant Admirals 
be established, taught, and under- must condescend to live in one small 
stood, by those who are to have the cabin like that of a sloop-of-war, and 
management of tliein, in the defence the blast of the superfluous steam- 
of the nation. We have heard the pipe must supply the place of the band 
opinion of several of our brother offi- of music ! Yes, there is another use 
cers of the Royal Navy, who, like they can be put to, — they will make 
ourselves, have thought it incumbent good transports, M protected by steam 
on them to study the subject, and vessels. 

annually make several voyages, on There are yet circumstances whidi 
board steam ships, on purpose to rcqture the serious consideration of 
make theinselvts masti rs of the ope- those at the helm of aftkirs. Thesecu- 
ration of the Steam-Engine, and also rity of England from foreign invasion, 
the tactics peculiar to these vessels; was mainly, but naturally, owing to the 
and we find tlitm un.miinously of superiority of her harbours for large 
opinion, that Steam Navigation, even ships over those on the opposite coast ; 
in its present state, has a decided indeed, it may be said, tnat there was 
smicrioritY. They affirm, that if those no harbour, where a formidable fleet 
officers^ wlio, as seamen, have their of mcn-of-war could be assembled 
profession at their fin^^r ends, think between Brest and the Texel, and 
they have nothing to learn in Steam large sums of money were very pro- 
Navigation, they will fiml themselves perly expended in the improvement 
wofully mistaken : Tiie several cx- of this great national advantage. But 
celleiit works written by Admirals noir things are most completely chan- 
Penrose, and Ekins, Captain Griffiths, ged, by the revolution which Steam 
and others, on Practical Seamanship, has occasioned in naval warfare. Har- 
which would have been invaluable hours fit for any number of steam 
during the late war, to which they were vessels are to be found everywhere on 
unfortunately subsequent, are now no the French coast ; and, therefore, that 
longer of any service. The methods natural advantap is entirely at an 
of inanceuvring a fleet of nicn-of-wor, end;- — as also the blockade system, 
and a flotilla of gun-boats, are com- and, indeed, every other system which 
pletely at variance ; and whenever a has hitherto been pursued with efiect. 
false or injudicious evolution is per- We, Uierefore, most respectfully sub- 
formed in a steam vessel flotilla, im- niit, that the attention of our Miniv 
mediate advantage can be taken of it : sters should be directed to these im- 
thc modes of attack and defence are portant circumstances. The fine and 
essentially difTerrnt; and, in short, spaciousharbour of Plymouth-Sound, 
nothing can be effectually performed which has cost nearly two millions, 
in the management of these vessels, will not henceforth to the place of 
without a thorough knowledge of the rendezvous. We shall want our steam 

* We understand that the writers of this letter are compiling, and have nearly ready 
for the press, a complete system of Steam Tactics.M.C. N. 






vciBdb on emy poliil which is neam 
ormoBt adijaoent to that harbour where 
the enemy has chosen to collect his 
fbroet or the place most convenient 
for ofifimsive operation, as the case 
may be. Any little harbour is just as 
and as convenient for steam 
ships, as the great harbour of Ply« 
mouth-Sound both Falmouth and 
Dartmouth wUl be much better, as 
being more advanced into the Chan- 
nel, but Shoreham will probably be 
tlie principal harbour in Great Britain. 

Again, aa has already been hint- 
ed, it has been argu^ by some, 
that steam ships will be inefficient, 
because a shot iu the boiler, or in 
any part of the machinery, would 
disable them : But it is well known 
that the boilers can be placed l^low 
the water's edge, and the machinery 
can be mode wot- proof, even inclu- 
ding the paddles, and that the vessel 
will not be thereby materially impe- 
ded in her sailing, but will still, with 
ease, be able to brat any sailing ship, 
and maintain such a distance, as will 
enable her shot to be effective, — while 
that of sailing vessels can make no im- 
pression,-— and eventually either sink 
them, or oblige them to strike. We 
may here mention, for the informa- 
tion of those who are very sceptical 
on this point of the subject, that wc 
have actuatly made experiments which 
put the question beyond a doubt; but 
we withhold the detail of them, as well 
as that of other important experiments, 
for obvious reasons. 

The last, and which the opponents 
of Steam Navigation consider not 
the least, objection to its practice, 

that it will be disadvantageous 
to the safety and to the commer- 
cial interest m the nation. But here 
they are still more at fault ; and we 
shall presently make it manifest, that 
the nation will not only be made 
more secure from invasion, but that 
the commerce of the country will be 
liur more effectually protected ; and 
that on these very grounds. Steam 
Navigation ought to jhe particularly 
cultivated and enooMBed. I>et us 
suppose that another '^^iirmy of Eng- 
land/' such as Buonaparte had col- 
lected, was .assembled on the op- 
posite ooasli^ WDd that the enemy's 
ataain veisei|i were prepared to tow 
pwir flotilli^across the Channel; it 
iwust be |||K||'^^ind, that the steam 
made idiot-proof 
will Mi ii Mitain a hiudIm of 


» bul they must riknply be em- 
to tow transports and defend 
them. Now, there can be no doubt 
that an attack from an English flotilla, 
unencumbered witli transports, would 
have a considerable advantage, admit- 
ting that each nation was equal iu 
professional knowledge, in bravery, 
as well os in numeried force. If we 
may judge from what has already 
happened, and if the contest is to be 
determined sword-in-hand, which on 
such an occasion would certainly be 
the case, as we could, in steam vessels, 
always bring our enemies to close ac- 
tion, we cannot doubt but that British 
valour would again distinguish itself. 

l.et us suppose, therefore, that we 
still maintain our naval superiority, 
and that a navy of steam ships oc- 
cupy the place of meti-of-war — that 
our ships of the line arc converted 
into transports, (a service they have 
lately ix.Tformed with much eclat,) 
and that merchant shins are employed 
in trailing as usual. The commerce of 
the nation will be far better protected 
than ever — a steam privateer may at- 
tack and capture a merchant veswd 
belonging to a convoy, but it is im- 
possible that she can tuw the prist* 
away so fast as the pruteciinfr steam 
vessel can sail after both, therefore a 
recapture must always be the conse- 
quence. Besides this, steam vessels 
can keep merchant ships much more 
effectually within the limits of tlie 
convov, and with comparatively less 
trouble, tlian any otlier class of ves- 
sels. Assistance would be rendered 
often much better, and more speedily, 
to merchant ships in distnss, or un- 
der various circumstances of daiigtr 
and difficulty ; and altliough it might 
be necessary to liuve one or two ves- 
sels laden with fuel for the use of the 
steam vessels, that kind of convoy, on 
the whole, would not exceed the usual 
plan in expense ; and merchant ships 
taking convoy might, by act of Par- 
liament, be obliged to carry a certain 
quantity of fuel for the use of the 
protecting steam ship. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into 
the history of the Steam Engine, which 
would swell this article beyond the 
limits of your publication. Suffice it 
to say, that notwithstanding the won- 
derful progress it has made, there is 
much room for improvement ; and it 
is clear, that the minds of our men 
of science should be pv ticularly en- 
gaged in the oonsideratiou of it. 
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of the line have gradually increased came to gooil earnest ; and if it is 
in size and expense^ and that no found that the steam ship him (wbidi 
limits have as yet been put to their we know to be the case) a decided supe- 
magnitude ; when it is considered that riority^ let the M system be abandS- 
each ship, of the largest class, costs ed entirely^ whatever may be the con- 
above L.1!S0.000 before she goes to duct of our rival powers. We should 
sea. and that the whole may be lost find that the navy estimates of the 
in a moment ; or damaged in action, country would be most materially di- 
or by accident, so as to increase that minished. that timber of large and ex« 
expense; when it is considered that pensivesize would not be wanted; and 
the crew of a first-rate would eftve- indeed wc would recommend ^ch, 
tually man jorii/ uteam ships y it will which is found in the. forests of his 
be manifest tlia't tile nation could be Grace the Duke of AthoU. and other 
defended by steam at one half the ex- patriotic noblemen, to be the most eli- 
pense of any other mode, and far more gible. as being both more bouyant and 
effectually with much fewer seamen ; moredurable. and also moreable to bear 
and instead of |)crsisting any longer in the materials with whidb it is neoes- 
trying to improve and to discover the sory to cover the wood (of any kind) 
best model of small sailing ships and of which the vessels are constructed, 
vessels, it is evident that the system in order to render them gun-proof, 
should be totally changed, and the Another advantage the country would 
money should be applied, and the receive, would be. that the timber can 
scientific talent cinnloyed. in ascer- be found in our own country, and it 
taining the best moclel for steam ves- would encourage plantation in places 
Hels of all sizes— the maximum of which are fit for nothing else, 
which must soon find its limits ; and Let the rival huihlert, whose exer- 
the officers of all ranks, who are des- tions for the palm of Bhip-buildlng 
lined to protect our shores and fight have, as yet. only led to a supercilious 
our battles, should be offered by (yo- controversy, which has been so se- 
vernment an opjiortunity of obtain- verely but justly deprecated in a let- 
ing a knowledge (which we maintain ter that appeared in the Hampshire 
to be indispensable) of tlie theory and Telegraph, under the initials of Cap- 
practiccof Steam Navigation. Young tain A. J. Griffiths— let Sir Bobert 
officers should be instructed in the Seppings. Captains Hayes and Sym« 
new system, instead of wasting their moiids. and Wofessor Inman, be di« 
time any longer in the old. and now rectcrl to employ their talents in the 
ineffectual system of naval tactics ; construction of steam vessels— in de« 
and thesi* vessels might be most effec- terraiiiing tlie best modes of placing, 
tually employed in the protection of stowing, and protecting the engines 
the revenue and as packets. If you with which they are impelled, and the 
ask. why do we go on building ships of best models for various purposes and 
the line, frigates, and sloops ? the an- circumstances — and then let officers 
swer is. the French and Americans of every rank be employed, that they 
are also building them. And if you may acquire the piculiar knowledge 
cross to the other side, or to the Uni- requisite, both as to dieir manage- 
ted States, and put the same question ment and capacities, in order that, 
to them, the answer is. “ The English when called upon to act in defence 
are building ships of the same kind." of their country, they may not. by 
We do not say. At once suspend your tlieir consummate ignorance, be de- 
building ; but let the experiment be pendent on those wlio are subordi- 
tried — let the facts, one way or other, natc. for the actual performance of 
be at once fairly put to the test and every evolution ! 
established ; let a steam ship be con- we may. before we proceed farther, 
structed. proof against shot at a parti- advertAo our progress in Naval Archi- 
licular distance, and let a shin of the tecture. — During the late war of 20 
line — let the Victory, be employed to years, the philoscmhical theory of ship- 
try what impression she can make, and building was in England neither stu- 
whether she can manoeuvre or ap- died nor regarded ;auindhridiial. with- 
proach so as to obtain any advantage out a mathematiad education, entered 
over the steam vessel, m placed that into one of our dpde yards, whim he 
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■emd his rmilsr srorentieediip to 
chip wood in me hailoing-yard, masU 
bom, boat-house, &c. ; he passed suc- 
oeivivdy through the gradations of 
journeyman, foreman, quarterman, 
and, after some years, master mast- 
maker, or boat-builder ; if his cbaraO- 
ter was good, he became assistant, and 
lastly, master shipwright, or naval ar- 
chitect, without any knowledge of the 
subject, but what was necessary to join 
together pieces of timber in the strong- 
est manner, that is, without a particle 
of philosophical knowledge, or ae- 
ouaintance with the mathematical, 
^the most essential) part of his profes- 
sion. The Victory, of 100 guns, built 
above 60 years ago, combines all the 
good quafities which a ship of that 
class could have, which, besides the 
beauty of her model, were so well 
known and appreciated in the navy, 
that during the 100 days* war, every 
admiral who had any interest or pros- 
pect of a command, applied for that 
favourite ship, in preference to the 
Howe, Vincent, or Nelson, new ships, 
at least one third superior in force or 
weight of metal. It is notorious, that 
the Prince of Wales, Boyne, Dread- 
nought, and Impregnable, were suc- 
cessively ordered by the Admiralty to 
be constructed precisely after the mo- 
del of the Victory ; and, it is equally 
notorious, that all these ships were mi- 
serable imitations. In short, not one of 
them was //i« letut like the Victory ; and 
what is still more extraordinary, they 
were as little like each other in ap- 
pearance, although they bad all every 
oad quality, and none of the good pro- 
perties, whidi a ship ought to have ; 
they were ugly, bad sailers, worked 
and steered badly, carried their guns 
low, and stowed provisions, water, and 
stores badly. One was four feet broad- 
er, another was as much shorter than 
the Victory, and they were in compari- 
son ail THibs, They were not thought 
worth repairing for active service. 
Whereas, the Victory has been seve- 
ral times rebuilt, as the only method 
of preserving her beautiful model. 
The Amethyst and Penelope frigates 
were built together from the same 
mould, but they were as unlike each 
other as frigates of the same class 
could b«* one was several feet 
bnger, and the od^tfr broader by seve- 


inches, their MWties were totally 
;pMFet4nU while un jit sail, one having 
WftttDtage in light winds, the 
ocher umH blowing fresh, and they 


were no less nnUke in i^rd to stow- 
age, and height of their guns. The 
Weazlc brig of 14 guns, commission- 


iu a merchant’s yard, but purchased 
by, government, and on trial, beat 
every vessel of her does. Consequent- 
ly she was ordered into dock, and her 
model taken ; two brigs, the Hunter, 
and Gannet, were built after it, but 
they did not in any one respect re- 
semble the Weazle, and were under 
every dreum stance inferior in sailing ; 

E roving that in every class our ship- 
uildcrs failed in their endeavours 
even to copy a good model— and often 
when employed to repair a ship, the 
alterations they mbde were known to 
spoil her sailing— of which the San 
Joseph, once the finest ship in the 
navy, is an instance. 

Every other nation, by employing 
Mathematicians to construct ships, 
completely excelled us — even in Den- 
mark and Sweden, where they were 
constructed by Admiral Chapman, 
who was a mathematician of great 
eminence ; it is notorious, that al- 
though the ships he constructed drew 
less water, those that we captured com- 
pletely beat our ships in every point. 
It was not until the war approached 
its conclusion, tliat anything was at- 
tempted to remedy this evil. A school 
was then instituted by tlie present 
Admiralty, and young men of talent 
are now in progress of receiving a pro- 
per education ; and, os we cannot for 
a moment doubt the sincerity, and ar- 
dent desire of those who are at the 
head of our naval affairs, to do what 
is most advisable, and proper, to im- 
prove the naval defence of our coun- 
try, we have less hesitation in express- 
ing our sentiments, where they are 
at least sure of due consideration. 
Wc see that a squadron of experimen- 
tal ships, to which some of toe ablest 
and most promising young officers 
have been appointed, is about to sail 
on an experimental cruize, under the 
commaiia of that well-tried officer. 
Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, and a 
just and masterly report will certain- 
ly be obuiiK d on the subject ; but, 
we would, in addition, recommend 
that a good steam ship should accom- 
pany tiiem, and Sir Thomas, by occa- 
sionally hoisting his flag on its funnel, 
instead of the inizenmast of his fri- 
gate, will then be able to determine 
whi^ sails best, and to report on 
the respective advantages. We tliink 
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he will find that his frigates are com- 
paratively only fit to carry coals* 

We have hacf the honour of being pre- 
sent at dinners and other entertain- 
ments, given to the noble Lord who 
now so ably fills his place at the head 
of our naval administration ; and we 
have heard with delight, just praises 
bestowed on his exertions ; while^ with 
that good feeling for which his Lord- 
ship is so distinguished, he never fail- 
ed to give the chief credit to the able 
support he received from the subordi- 
nate boards, to whom it was princi- 
pally owing that ** the navy was never 
m a more effective state." 

We do justice to the noble Lord’s 
intentions, and to the cordiality which 
appears to exist in this department 
of government. But we have a still 
higher respect for his I^ordship's 
own opinions on naval affairs, and 
wc ardently wish he would oftener 
follow his own counsel than that of 
those around him. Wc call on his 
Lordsliip to take the subject into his 
own serious consideration, and insti- 
tute experiments, which can do no 
harm, but wliich may do much gootl, 
to the nation. All the improvements 
which have as yet been made in tlie 
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Steam Navigation, whether ihqr te- 
nrd the vem or madiuiery, have 
been effected bv patriotic individnalB 
of the mercantile world, whose iheana 
are more limited than those ^of Go- 
vernment ; but they are certainly such 
as should warrant some attention to 
this important subject. 

We cannot conclude without call- 
ing the attention of our brother offi* 
cers, to whom the nation looks in the 
time of need for security, to this 
highly interesting and imporunt mat- 
ter. We see them daily parading the 
streets of our metropolis, and those of 
every town and village in the king- 
dom, apparently idle and unconcern- 
ed. But we respectfully submit that, 
since Steam Navigation has now be- 
come a ftari of their profession, it has 
also become their duty to study, and 
to make themselves master of its 
theory and principles, if not of its 
practice ; and we can assure those who 
are young and aspiring that the pains 
they now bestow, wifi, in the next 
war, be amply rewarded by wealth, 
honour, and promotion. 

Wc are. Sir, &c. 

I Captains, B. N. 


Steam Ndoigaiwn* 


THE BLACK WATCH» 

Am—" The JForty~Second*M March*** 

This is our own, our native shore— 

It ne’er shall be the Stranger’s ! 

May Heaven preserve it evermore. 

In Discord’s hour and Danger's ! 

These hills have seen our banner spread. 
And o’er the dead and dying— 

O’er gallant hearts and bro^words red. 
Our Unicom still flying ! 

We on the thistle pour our love. 

In our free soil wc strike it ; 

On plains below, or rocks above, 

There blooms no emblem like it. 

To every sterling Scottisli heart 
It tells a kindling story ; 

It bids us spurn at modish art. 

And think of ancient glory. 

Old Scotland's spear shall never turn. 
When Faith and Honour lead ’em ; 

At Roslin and at Bannockburn, 

Our Fathers drew for freedom ; 

And that their sons are valiant too. 

Let History on her pam 

Write Egypt, Spain, ancf Waterloo, 

Id blow, to coming ages. 
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Land of our Ioye->-our native land ! 

Dear ia each stream Uiat dashes 

In whiteness from rocky strand^ 

Dear ocean's wave that washes ; 

Dear are thy forests, dear thy plains. 

Dear are thy hills of heather ; 

DCiar are thy daughters, and their swains, 

Dear art thou altogether! 

And beats from Thule to the Tweeil 
One heart that dares to slight tliec^ 

One craven heart iliat would not bleed 
Rejoicingly to right thee? 

No ; thou art Frcodoin's choicest scat, 

Rclimon's chosen centre ; 

And lire in us must cease to beat 
Ere foreign foot shall enter I 

A 


VERNAL STANZAS. 

Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair.— ’M ilton. 

Bright shone the sun, blue was the day. 

The noontide air was very clear ] 

The Highland mountains round our bay. 

And all far things seem'd near : 

1 rested on a primrose bank ; 

An April softnens bathed the breeze 
As 'twere new life my spirit drank 
From out the budaing trees. 

The sportive sea-gull voyaged by. 

Turning his white sails to the sun ; 

The little birds sang merrily 
That Spring was now begun : 

The snowdrops all had ta’en farewell, 

But yet some crocus-ilowers were bright 
The hyacinth, to nurse its bell. 

Drank in the purple light. 

Methougbt to childhood's bloomy track 
Life's vagrant footsteps were restored ; 

And blessings manifold came back. 

Long lost, and deep deplored : 

The perish’d and the past arose ; — 

1 saw the sunny tresses wave. 

And heard the silver tongues of those 
Cold, cold within the grave ! 

But yet for them no grief awoke,—- 
They seem'd a part of Nature still ; 

Smelt the yonng nowers, gazed from the rock. 

And listen'd to the rill 
Ikll was so silent, so serene, 

sweetly calm, so gently gay. 

■fought even Death no ill liiid been, 

' W that pure venud day. 

A 
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TUB FINE A UTS. 

To the pubHc, whom I hate, (but duatry. Bui moit of iheie hits Wif 
not you^ gentle reader, whom I both obliged to leave a country, whcfi^ 
love and respect,) I address this letter, comparatively speaking, they were oe* 
or, as Blackwood calls it. Article- How glected and unknowJa* Among them, 
it ought to be begun-^ow it ought Wilkie, whose fame how adds honour 
to be arranged, I know not ; but the to t)ie English nation— who has been 
subject is the Fine Arts, as they now personally noticed and rewarded bj 
exist, or begin to exist, in this cold his king— -whose name will lire w 
windy metropolis of advocates and the latest ages — whilst hia nativer 
writers. 1 have said, (most gentle- country can only lay claim to 
manlike and intelligent reader,) that I birth of a man, whose talents they 
hate the Edinburgh public. 1 will tell could neither reward nor appreciate, 
you why : Firstly, they are a slander- In the branch of historical paintiag 
loving generation ; secondly, they are Allan still remains ; but, luckily ftr 
so wrapt up in the miserable colcula- him, his fame has reached beyond 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence, the limits of Edinburgh, and the le- 
that, generally speaking, they are dead ward of hia labour does not depend 
to every elegant and intellectual pur- on its calculating inhabitants, 
suit, especially to the I'ine Arts. Now, But enough of these fruitless cam« 
though I do not require any very deep plaints. 1'lioae who are interested in 
science in these matters, 1 should at painting, or who wish to be so, for 
least expect, from the ])eoplc who have whom I principally write, will no 
denominated their city the Modern doubt be anxious to hear of the £xbi« 
Athens, some slight feeling for the bition now about to open.* 1 havu 
refined and graceful arts of the paint- made many inquiries concerning it,, 
cr and the sculptor. Yet 1 positively and have seen several of the principal 
believe, if it were referred to the weal- ]netuTcs preparing for it ; and may 
thy and respectable ImhIy of Writers with safety affirin, that it will be 
to the Signet, whether they would sit greatly superior to any that has pre- 
down to a turbot with lobster sauce, ceded it. Every one must have, of 
or witness, for the first and last time, course, heard something of the dis« 
the Transfiguration of Uaphacl, they putes which several of the artists have 
would prefer the former. Or, if It had with the Directors. I understand 
were referred to the maiden ladies they are endeavouring to establish 
and the hankers, who may be said to themselves as a separate bodyofasaom 
compose the other half of the people, dates, independent of the Instituticm. 
whether they would listen to a rich What the exact particulars of the dis« 
and original bit of scandal, or exa- pute are, I never could comprehend, 
mine a beautiful impression of Rem- nor do 1 lielieve the rebels v^ well 
brand t's Hundred (ruilders, or liis know themselves. But it is said they 
Burgomaster Six, they too would pre- have been publishing aome private 
fer the former. Young ladies arc phre- letters, and that in conseq^nce of 
nologists, and rave aliout bumps and this all the most eminent artists have 
bald heads— whilst young men play left them and joined the Institutioii. 
at law and study quadrilles. Who, Their ranks, therefore, are now sad** 
then, is left in Athens to discuss the ly thinned ; and the Directors have, 
interesting and neglected subject ? tor the present^ at least, barred the 
Only two individuals, who by their doors of reconciliation against them* 
oaiTulity would supply the national None of their works^ will apMr this 
oeilciency— one judge and one cloth- year in the Exhibition. Luddly, 
icr, and neither of them know any- however, among the artiste who diaa* 
thing of the matter. gree with them will be found all those 

The next question then is. Arc most eminent in their prefession, who 
there no artists of merit ? Unques- intend to contribute tenfold to make 
tHMiably there are — ^men of aspiring up for the deficiency. 
iwfwdB, of genius, of science, and in- As 1 said before, I cannot conpre« 

* This paper was meant for the lust month’s Mngazine, but was accidenteMy mis- 
laid.— C. N. 
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hend the exact nature cAT the ecmi* 
plaints urged by these gratlemen. But 
at all events they conceive the Direc* 
tors of the Institution have not treau 
ed them with sufficient resn^ ; whe- 
ther they are juatified in tliis feeling, 
it is perhaps diffioffit to decide. But 
it would be well if the Directors would 
thke the hint, and learn that the art 
of painting will be best encouraged by 
ennobling, not by degrading, the pro- 
fbsaion. I hope they will consider the 
artists as something more than the 
mere operatives, who are to execute a 
monument of nationalglory — to which 
tbp names of the Directors are to give 
liMi, and their patronage to complete. 
1 hope tliey will recollect, that in the 
days of Deo the Tenth, when the 
Fine Arts reached a pinnacle of glory, 
never before or since equalled, that 
the painters were not a race of subser- 
vient mechanics, but proud and inde- 
pendent men, whose talents were 
aroused, and whose genius was exalt- 
ed, only because their profession was 
honours. And how strange it is that 
it should not be so ! The profession 
of the Writer, who charges four shil- 
lings and eightpence for a letter, and 
ten guineas for drinking his client’s 
claret, is no doubt honourable. The 
profession of the Lawyer, who sits 
all night toiling among parchments, 
and wearing out his lungs all day in 
the fomentation of other people's quar- 
rels, is no doubt honourable. But 
«vby should the profession of the 
Painter be less so? a profession which 
to excel in, requires the most refined 
laste, and the luost exalted genius — a 
profession the very exercise of which 
is a pleasure. I would wish it to be un- 
derstood that I am far from making any 
direct charge against the Directors for 
liaving attempts to degrade the artists. 
But enough may be gleaned irom what 
lias lately passed, to make us wish that 
they would pause and consider, whe- 
ther they have treated them with all 
the respect to which they are entitled. 

With regard to the ensuing Exhibi- 
tion, 1 regret to say I have no prospect 
of being in Edinburgh when it qpras. 
I have, nowevcT, endeavoured to make 
up for it by visiting most of the prin- 
cipal artista, whom works prefmng 
for it I have been able to examine at 
leisure. My first visit was to my friend 
Allan, who showed me his sunorb pic- 
which be is now finianing for 
rihe Ixmdon Exhibition. It was> I be- 
U$f€j commissioned by the Marquis of 


Bute, and is unquestionably Allan's 
chtf^iTtBuvre. The subject is the Land- 
ing of Queen Mary at Leith ; one ad« 
m&ably adapted for that rich style of 
composition in which he particularly 
exeds. In tlie centre of the picture, 
the Earl of Muiray, afterwards Re- 
gent, holds out his hand to receive the 
Queen, who is stepping on a raft co- 
vered with rich carpet, followed by 
her female attendants and suite. No- 
thing can exceed lire grace and pro- 
priety with which the figures sre 
grouped, as they are landing on the 
raft, and descending from the sides of 
the royal ship. Immediately behind 
the Queen are two beautiful females, 
one of whom carries in her arm-a small 
spaniel, whicli is exquisitely painted, 
and introduced with the happiest ef- 
fect. Behind them a Watteau* like 
Frencli courtier is gracefully oifering 
his arm to assist some females down 
the platform leading from the vessel 
to the raft. Near tlie Queen, kneel- 
ing, are the Regent Morton and l.ord 
lluthven— the portrait of Morton is 
faithfully kept. The robust strong 
figures of tliesc rough soldiers contrast 
admirably with the delicate and grace- 
ful ibrtiis of the Queen s French min- 
strels and female attendants. Behind 
the Earl of Murray stands Lord Lind- 
say of the Byres — be rests on his two- 
handed sword, and looks with a stern 
and contemptuous look on the passing 
scene, as if in anticipation he hw com- 
menced his hruial persecution of hia 
beautiful, frail, but much-injured 
Queen, before whom is a small black 
Kpaniel, acknowledging the arrival of 
iu mistress with the most extravagant 
joy — perhaps the only living thing of 
tlie hui’idreds that surrounded her, 
wliu.<«e welcome was lasting and sin- 
cere. At the foot of the steps leading 
to the pier, are two or three soldiers, 
who, with their steel caps, breast- 
plates, and long halberts, contrast well 
with a regular Child of the Mist, who 
with brood-sword and target pre^es 
them up stairs. On the pier above, is 
the white palfrey on which the Queen 
rode to Holyrood, held by two beau- 
tiful pages, dres^ in lilac Spaniah 
doublets, who are eagerly straining 
forward to catch a glunpae tlidr 
Royal Mistress. Close to them stand 
the Lord Provost and the Bailies, (whh 
aU deference to Uie present highly re- 
spectable corporatioD,! could notnelp 
remarking with amusement the hajppy 
way in which the painter has conoa m 
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theie flgum^) Uiough buried in gaudy 
robes, and hung with chains of gold, 
the tradesniuii still peeps through- 
contrasting richly with the dignified 
tnien and high-born brows of the patri- 
cun figures beneath. Tlie rest of the 
pier is crowded with figures of every 
age, sex, and nation, all pressing for- 
wa^ to obtain a view of the interest- 
ing scene. On the right of the picture 
there is an amusing group, compo- 
sed of two pipers, who are blowing 
lustily, to Uie great annoyance of a 
steel-clad Gaul. Beneath, is a boat 
in ^ade, filled with foreign seamen. 
For breadth and sweetness of colour- 
ing, tills group is inferior to none in 
the picture. The windows of the old 
houses in Leith arc all thrown open, 
and filled with people, who are shout- 
ing and waving their liandkerchiefs. 
Mary is in a white satin dress— the 
Earl of Murray in a deep rich trans- 
liarent brown. This contrast of light 
and dark, brings out these figures, 
and makes them the eye of the pic- 
ture. With regard to Mary herself, 
Allan, in one of Lis former pictures, 
did not come up to the general and 
popular conception of Mary's beauty. 
But in this picture he has made her 
as eminently lovely, as the most fas- 
tidious taste could require. Her white 
satin dress is slaslied with pale yel- 
low, which takes away that chalky 
effect which has been observed in his 
picture of her, when rebuked by 
John Knox. The strongest light rests 
forcibly on the principal figures ; and 
notwithstanding the immense variety 
of groups and objects, the light is 
managed with such admirable skill 
and effect, as to produce universal 
harmony and brcadtli; and herein 
may be considered, the most ira|K>rt- 
ant branch of painting, namely, the 
proper manwment of the masses of 
light and wade, so os to produce 
breadth, effect, and also hannony. Al- 
most all the painters of the my are 
ignorant of these rules. They paint 
treea, houses, ponds, and palings, in- 
discriminatdy as they are seen, with 
sun on one side, and shade on the 
oUier. But as to anv idea of arran- 
mng their massea of light and sha- 
dow, before thej represent the olgecta 
in the picture, it is a thing, genmllj 
speaking, as far beyond their imagi- 
nation, as their practice. 1 heard, 
the other day, a anecdote illus- 
trative of this. Mr , an artist 

of high respectability and long stand- 


ing, whose detail is good, but whose 
knowledge of the higher branches 
art is not very extensive, visited Lon- 
don last year ; when he returlied he 
met one of his brother artists, to 
whom he commenced his travelling 
history. — “ I visdte^" he said, se- 
veral of the London vtists ; they were 
all raving about a thing called breadth 
—they maintained a good picture 
could not be produced without it. 
For my part, 1 inquired for it at all 
the colour shops, but could not get it 
in the whole town." With regard to 
Allan's picture, the most fastidious 
amateur can find no fault witli it in 
this respect; and when 1 say so, 1 
consider I am giving it the highest 
praise tliat a picture can well rt'ceivc. 
Comparisons are odious, therefore 1 
shall make none. But I believe this 
historical picture to be inferior to 
none of the kind, either in richness 
of colouring, composition, incident, 
or effect, that has as yet been painted 
by any living Britii»h artist. The 
picture has taken him a year to paint, 
and I understand has cost him an im- 
mense sum of money. Those who 
are unai’quainwd with the details of 
historical painting will, no doubt, be 
surprised to learn, that to bring a 
picture of this size to its present 
state, cannot cost much less than from 
two to three, and someticnes four 
hundred pounds. Compositions from 
Scriptural History arc not so expen- 
sive, as the dresses, generally speak- 
ing, are merely hanging drap^ies; 
thus the sumo robes differently arran- 
ged suit different figures. Aot so in 
subjects painted from National His- 
tory, where the strictest attention must 
be paid to the various costumes of Uie 
time— these must be procured at what- 
ever expense — and many of them 
must be inado for the purpose ; the 
peculiar arms, and different armour 
of the time, must also be obtained. 
There is also the constant expense of 
hiring men and women to sit for the 
attitudes, and many other things top 
numerous to detail. The historic^ 
painter must be most particular iu 
copying, every trifling |iart . dT his 
picture faithfully, from nature, lu 
this no man can be more so than 
AUan. For the ship which brought the 
Queen from France, he made a beau- 
tiful and laboured model, wliich he 
afterwards gildeil. 1 recollect^ his 
once painting a subject called the 
Broken FiddV, and a very brilliant 
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mind^ tiU he got Lave lo return to burn, and ako of Sir Xhonuta Ltw- 
Venic^wkely judging, that diaiiia rence. Should 1 feel myaelf ihcBtocd 
of gold were of little value without a to continue theae fkapera ob the Fine 
head to hang them round. Arts, I ihall alao review the worke of 

Before leaving Mr Allan, 1 must most of the Scotch aitiata whoee ta* 
congratulate him on his having been lents have obtained, or ought to have 
burnt out of the old town ; he ia, obtained, them distmctioii. 
apparently, so much more comtort- Before concluding, I shall make a 
abiT settled where he is. On the right very few remarks on the subject of 
and left, his two principal apartments antient pictures. Those who do not 
are decorated in the most classical already know it, will be sorry to hear 
style, with armour of every description that there will be no Ancient Exhibi- 
and nation, and chiefly collect^ in tiontliis year. The actual reason of it is 
the remote and distant regions of ro- simply this — ^Various gentlemen, with 
mance, so interesting to the imagina- a degree of liberality and good«na* 
lion of poet or tbe painter — where ture that cannot be too highly praised, 
Allan, like Salvator Rosa of old, pass- sent pictures from all parts of Soot- 
ed many of his early years in the cn- land, running the risk of getting them 
thuhiastic pursuit of Ins profession, dama^d, and with almost the certain- 
Of late years, he has devoted himself ty of we frames being injured, more or 
to painting subjects from our national less ; and this entirely for the imjprove- 
history. And^ many of the scenes and ment of the Scotch artists, and for the 
characters which Sir Walter, with his benefit of the funds of the Institution, 
magic pen, has ao vividly described to Most of these pictures were of thp 
our imi^nation — Allan, with a kin* highest* class ; and many of them, I 
dred spirit, has exhibited to our eyes know, were purchased by acknow- 
on canvass, with a truth and feeling, ledged judges, at enormous sums of 
tlic result not only of a powerful go money, from every part of the oonti- 
niuB, but of the most laborious fc* neiit. These mitlemen, instead of 
aear^ and unceasing labour. 1 trust meeting with the universal gratitude 
he will continue to exercise his talents which their handsome conduct entitled 
in the same exalted sphere, and that them to, found their pictures critici- 
they will meet with that reward to sed and condemned with the most un- 
which they are so justly entitled*. paralleled insolence, arrogance, and 
— Ignorance, llie natural consequenee 

It was my intention on this occa* of which is, many of tliem have deter- 
sion, to have mentioned particularly mined never again to contribute. In 
the works of Jolin Watson Gordon, the enormous city of London, al- 
£sq. ; but 1 have loitered so long in though there are hundreds who ap« 
Allan's painting-room, that I must preciate and admire ancient pictures, 
defer doing so till next month. All I there are not above five or six indivi* 
will say of him at present is, that se- duals who can be,termed judges, and 
veral of his portraits, which are to be w'ho are qualified to criticise, or whose 
exhibited in this Exhibition, would do criticism the public would in the least 
credit to anv collection— totally in- respect; ond they are intimately known 
dependent of their merit as likenesses, to all tliat extensive circle who are 
I would particularly refer to a full- accustomed to interest themselves in 
length of — - Veiteb, Esq. of Elliock, tbe Fine Arts. In Edinburgli, there 
a head-size of Francis Grant, Esq., are scarcely six people know any thing 
and a foll-lengtli sitting of Mias Mar- at all of the subject — most of these 
garet Grant, a girl of five years old— ore members of the Institution or art- 
alao one of Lady Gray. At the same ists,— either of whom were of too re- 
time, I ahall have occasion to allude to spectable a class to criticise, much less 
the works of the late Sir Henry Rae- to insult wantonly, the contributors 

* 1 have taken alarm lest this disclosure of tbe treasures now in Allan’s studio 
may cause him to be Interrupted in his labours by all the sight-hunters, the sphere of 
whose intellects (luckily for the public) is commonly confined to tlie pavement of 
Prince's Street. In justice, therefore, to him and them, 1 worn them that his ser- 
vant is a stem woman. But she is nothing to a large mastiff of uncommon ferocity, 
a eroas between the bull-dog and the blood-hound. This animal, with wonderfol sa- 
gadty, aeiaes every one by the thrmt who comes to stoie without auihorityi nnleis 
hs bs veiy ricb| or a judge of painting. 
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10 the Imtitutien. It wai theidbre 
exited that there would be no re« 
marka made on the picturea, further 
than a general notice of aome of the 
moat important in the newapapera. 
But unfortunate, 

\ man muit aecve hla time to erery 
tiude 

Savecenaure,— criticaareaU readymade.'* 
ilnd, in Edinburgh, critidems sprung 
up^e muahrooms ; one^in particulaT, 
which appeared in the Scotaman, ex- 
cited in me minda of e'very one ac- 
quainted with or intereated in the sub- 
ject, anger at its inwlenoe, but great- 
er contempt at its total want of truth. 
In no aitoation of life, or upon no oc- 
eaaion whatever, do I ever recollect of 
any aet of peraona paasing judgement 
upon the proper^ of others, with such 
an immeaaureabie extent of arrogance, 
accompanied at the same time with 
ignorance ao profound. 

** With joat enough of learning to mis- 
' quote,** 

the authora of it declare every otlier 
picture to be either attributed to wrong 
maaten, a copy, or repainted. They 
kindly infomi a proprietor that his 
picture called Guercino, and one of 
the most palpable I ever saw, is a fine 
specimen of Spagnaletto. Another 
gentleman's Schidone. of which there 
happened to he an etching by the 
master, turns out to be a Caravagio. 
They discover that a set of seven pic- 
tures are the joint production of Jan 
Mid and Le Nain, two artists whose 
colouring ia aa opposite as Rembrandt 
and Guido. A large Guercino, one of 
Napoleon’s pictures, which for a time 
hung in the Louvre, and was after- 
wards restored to the Austrian go- 
vernment, was questioned if the mas- 
ter had ever seen it. The magnifi- 
cent picture of St Sebastian by Van- 
dyke, the property of Mr Scroop, a 
moat aecoronliahed judge of painting, 
was dedarea to be an execrable tame 
thing, in which no touch of Vandyke 
could be zecogniaed but in the head of 
abone. A picture by Guido, purchased 
in Italy by the late Gavin Hamilton, 
the artist, whose judgement was ac- 
knowled^ to be of me highest dsss 
idl over the oontinent, and possessed 
successively by Mr Geddes and Mr 
Andrew Wibon, was said to possess 

S ier die grace, drawing, nor go* 
ng of the master to whm it was 
bra.^To eaimoae thdr malice and 
Iditywooklfe endless. But there 


is one delicious morsel that must not 
be left out. After going round the 
rooms, condemning everything as be- 
ing had and of no value, they at last 
reach a very unimportant little pic« 
ture, number so and so. Mark their 
modesty. ** We pronounce ! ! ! this 
picture to be a good and genuine spe- 
cimen of the master.” Now, the ques- 
tion comes to be, who may this se- 
vere and learned bro^erhoud be ^ I 
took pains to ascertain, and was pret- 
ty credibly informed that it was the 
mutual production of a clothier before 
alluded to, and his friend, a disap- 
pointed London picture-dealer. For 
the former 1 felt grieved, for at one 
time 1 felt a sort of admiration for 
this literary cutter of broad- cloth. 1 
thought itafine thing for a man, whose 
body wns confined behind the narrow 
limits of his counttr, to allow his aspi- 
ring mind to soar towards the lofty 
regions of poetry and romance, and, 
whilst he was selling worsted stock- 
ings, to dream of tlie beauties of Ra- 
phael, and the grandeur of Michael 
Angelo. 

But I am sorry to say tny respect, 
for a time at least, is sunk, when 1 
see this man leave his innocent amuse- 
ments, to lend himself to write a cri- 
ticism, which, whatever Au intciitious 
were, on the part of his companion 
could have had no object but to in- 
sult his superiors. The knowledge of 
the former is known not to be deep» 

Vet still bis tongue runs on, the Jess 
Of weight it bears, with greater case ; 
And with its everlasting claek 
Sets all men's 4*arN upon the rack." 

The knowledge of the latter is merely 
that of a merchant, without any true 
feeling or science in the art ; uud it is 
difficult to trace his object but in ma- 
lice. But as to his animated compa- 
nion in iniquity, he could have had 
no object but tlie little vanity of au- 
thorship. 

** pleasant, sure, to see one's name 
in print ; 

A book’s a book, although there's no- 
Udng in't." 

But for that slight gratification, I am 
sure, upon reflection, he is too well- 
disposed a man not to regret the in- 
jury he haa done to the Advancement 
of art, by striving, as far as in him 
lay, to o&nd the contributors of pic- 
tures, and thus put a stop to Andieni 
Exhibitions. In tlie minda of those 
who understood the subject, the effect, 
produced by that mighty effort of his 
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fluent pen stTOured only of the bur^ 
lesque. But unfortunately the un« 
learned, who are the many, believe all 
they read upon a subject with which 
the;jr are unacquainted ; and worldly 
vanity is such, that we require the 
ignorant at least to revere the trea- 
sures which they cannot appieciate. 

In Edinburgo, this winter, thm 
have been several coUectionB of pic- 
turesexhibited far sale — moat of them 
execrable. In a collection, however, 
in St Andrew's Square, belongiitf to 
Mr Hickman, there is a tine Kubens 
and a Titian ; also several other pic- 
tures uf merit. In the Calton Con- 
vening-room there is a very fine col- 
lection of Italian pictures, advertised 
for sale as the property of a private 
gentleman. 1 think he has not done 
wisely in exhibiting such pictures in 
Edinburgh, as they would have met 
with a much better market in Lon- 
don. Besides these, in every part of 
the town your eye is arrested by pla- 
cards, advertising soles and exhibi- 


tkma iMf poetuitti. One I naitfhe^ 
whidi pntfesoo^ to hkve the united 
ooUectiona of «o tt-king, a Genmui 
baron, and a Dutch huimnialer; 
among them it waa asserted were se- 
veral fine specimens of Corregio I ! ! 
These same ComgjhM sold for various 
sums, from three to ten pounds, where- 
in the purchaser had the worst of it. 

1 believe, at this moment, there are 
more had pictures in Athens, fbr its 
size, than in any other town in the 
known world. I shall conclude by 
relating an anecdote of that good 
friend to the fine arts, and honour to 
his native city, Lord E-»n. 

Dining one day in a company where 
ancient pactures were the aungect oC 
diacuBsion, he said, ** If Onybody 
wants to buy picters, they Acmld 
gang to Tours.** — " Tours, my lord ! 
why go there to buy pictures ?**— 
** Because Sir John Dalrumple has 
hocht up a* tile bod anea.”— I wish Sir 
John would feel equally charitably 
disposed towards Edinburgh. 

** An Amatsui. 


ODE TO THE MOOK. 

Mother of light ! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary creats, divinely led ! 

Art thou that Huntress of the Silver Bow 
Fabled of old ? Or rather dost tbou tread 
Those clomly summits thence to gaze below, 

Like tile wild Chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Wliere hunter never climbed— secure from dread i 
A thousand ancient fancies 1 have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought 
Wondrous and bright. 

Upon the silver light, 

I'racing fresh figures with the artist thought. 

What art thou like? sometimes 1 see thee ride 
A for-bound galley on its perilous way ; 

Wliikt breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ; 

Soipetimea behold thee glide 
Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 

I^ike a lone widow throng the wrikin wide, 
Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars ; 
Sometimes I watch thee on from atoep to steep. 
Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch. 

Till in some Latiuiatt cave I see th^ creep. 

To catch the young Endymion ade^. 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch. 

O thou art beautiful, liowe’er it be ! 
lIuntrcBB or Dian, or whatever named— 

And Ac, the veriest Fagan, who first framed 
A silver idol, and ne’er worahipo'd thee ! 

It is too late, or thou sboold'st nave my kneo«- 
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Too kte now for the old Bphetian vows. 

And not divine the creeoent on th j brows ; 

Vet, caU^eo nothing but the mere mild Moon 
Behind those wesnut boughs, 

Cutlng their dappled shadows at my feet, 

1 will be grateful for that simple boon. 

In many a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet. 

And UesB thy dainty face whene'er we meet 

In nights far gone— -ay, far away and dead. 

Before Care fretted with a lidless eye, 

I was thy wooer on my little bed. 

And watch’d thy silver advent in the sky ; 

Letting the downy hours of rest go by. 

To see thee flood the heavens wi^ milky light. 

And feed thy snowy swans before 1 slept ; 

For thou wert tlien purveyor of my dr^ms— 

Thou wert the Fairies* armourer, that kept 
Their burnish’d helms, and crowns, and cordets bright,- 
Their spears and glittering mails ; — 

And ever thou didst sjiill in wand’ring streams. 

Sparkles and midnight gleams, 

For fishes to new gloss their argent s^es* 

Why sighs ? why creeping tears ? why clasped hands ? 
Is it to count the l^y's expended dow*r ? 

That Fairies since hove broke tbeir gifted wands. 

That young Delight, like any o'erblown flower, 

Gave, one by one, its sweet leaves to the ground ? 

Why then, fair Moon, for all thou mark'st no hour. 
Thou art a sadder dial to old Time 
Than ever I have found 
On sunny gaiden-plot, or moss-grown tow'r, 

Mottoed with stem and melancholy rhyme ! 

Why should I grieve for this ? Oh, I must yearn, 
Whilst Time, conspirator with Memory, 

Keeps his cold ashes in an antique urn. 

Richly emboss’d with childish revelry, — 

With leaves, and cluster’d fruits, and flowers cterne. 
Eternal to the world, though not to me. — 
there will those young sports and blossoms be*. 

Toe deathless wreath, and undecay’d festoon, 

When I am hearsed within. 

Less than yon pallid primrose to the moon. 

Whom now she watchea through her vapours thin. 

So let it be : Before I lived to sigh. 

Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rilla— • 

Beautiful Orb ! and so whene'er I lie 
IMden, thou wilt be gasing from thy hilla— 

Bleat be thy loving light where'er it apilla. 

And bleaaed thy fair Sice, O Mother mild ; 

Still mit a BOttl in rivera aa they run ; 

Still fend thy lovely lamp to lovers fqnd. 

And blend their plighted ahadowa into one ; 

Still aroile at even on the bedded diild. 

And close hia eye-lids with thy silver wand 

T. IL 

LoKnow, IjtiJfarek, 16S7. 
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1^ HHVIttAH*. 

.JL%52iasrtf^^ 

THutanAirnwiirt**^^'^ ute 
iMTe not • hnndlied tioMi in too 
ommeorUfiB^fitlt a ciixiii4ty( li kiHNf 
iriut duir wmwtiuno mwld bo if 
tfaqr were compelled to toy life down. 

The very iuponibility, nt nU'ordi* 
necy caecci ofobteining wy nppinodi 
to thii knowledge, to an ineemant 
mnr prening on the fkneyin ilaeir* 
dMToim to aoifo at it. 'TOoa poota 
and painteta have ever nude the ea> 
tate of a man condemned to dto^ one 
of thdr tovonrhe thcmea of comment 
at dcBcripdon. Footboys and *prmi- 
ticea hang themaelves almoet ewty 
other day, conclusively— mtodng thenr 
arrangement for slipping the knot 
half way-out irf a seeming instinct 
to try the socreti. of that tote, vhicb 
— IcMs in jest than earnest — diey tod 
an inward monition may become their 
own. And thousauda of men, in early 
life, are uneiuy until they have mount* 
ed a breach, or fought a dad, merely 
because they wish to know, expcn* 
mentally, tuat thdr nerves are capa* 

Ue of carrying diem throngh uiat 
pecaltor ordcaL Now / am in a si- 
tuation to speak, fitxn experience, 
upon that very lutertatmg qneatiOD— 
tlte sensations attendant upmi a pas- 
sage iirain hto to dentil. I have been 
HANoan, and am alivc— perhapa 
there are not three other men, at thto 
moment, in Europe, who can inktoe 
the tame dedaration. Before thto 
statement meets the puhlie eye, I 
■ball have qnitted England for ever ; 
ibenfiare I uve no advantage to gain 
fimn ita pnblication. And, for .the 
Tuity of knowing, when I shall bo 
a aqjwmer in a tor country, tbat'my 
name— for good or ill— to talked »• 
boatinthtoi—BaahtomettOHUeearoe- 
to 4e oven idy pride modi good, wheti 
I dare sot lay daim to its Utonliiy. 

But ibo cause whidt eadtea me to 
write to this— My gteataat ptooauie, 
through lito, bee been thepanuulitf 
any cKtraoMinaty namtivaa of 'ftek. 

An aaennnt of a diipwtoek is wbidt 
bwdnds have perished; of aphgpo 
whidi baa depopulated towns or aU 
tiaa; anecdotes and in qu fc toa oaa- 
asetsd with the regulation of pafaMU, 
honitatoiorlnimtieRoeptachs; nay, 

XXL 


dmvaiy/pdtoipV to jiig to -n < 
Miwlptger--«i xAtjhS td^^ 

of .dnnot 

oiBeiloto BeeMdf f btib^ thmw. . 

''dug, ; to waMino' ■ wf/s ■ toPuer 
Bhstuy wwo,*^ 

l ibltow m’«lMo''effli'.?afihtd tmr 
bidh gtaMtoaltob^^mtB W ' X 
knew dao,> thaa^tai* d'Jtacattie eas 
do ratoetdaf to ir may 

pieviiit dwuyihptMM apd «f 
a Very iirfr’«onfimuaaititw-&ehi being 
toatp'^fktf Bum leaaona I am deito 
lOtis, as Bur aa.a mylfailte&odnea- 
tion will permit me, to write s ptotoi 
htototy or the strange ftrtniwo.aBd 
misenea to which, anrisg the tost 
twdve months, I have been sntjeeted. 

I have stated already, that I have 
keen hailed and am. dive. I can pdfi 
nothing now by mtorepresentathm— X 
was OUI 1 .TV of the act tor whtoh I 
suffered. There ate indivkhudli «f 
leapectabBiM whom my oondnet 
tea^ baa dtograced^' and 1 will net 
revive thair sbiHae and grief by anb- 
Itohing my name. Bat it atadda in 
the Bat of capita) conridicina in the 
Old BaOcy .Cstondgr jto too Wintsr 
Seaslona 1089; nnd nto.. retomnoot 
conjd^ with a few,Mfhejjihela wh^ 
toOow, will hpauffieiont to gnido 
potaoiu who are dmtoitiid, to too proof . 
tost my statemesHa a ttmoone. .>& 
dm year jWMk f tow a dak in » Bus* 
ato BrdMt'a ttmoO^ aaft iiigged b0»- 
tween Broad ^Bbeet Bnfld^m and 
Baitwm’a CjD9NtoooaO,..aad.tba London 
Xtoidub frmo'-tuno' i* 
afaE! tot.ttoe .evoafaito lbr ■» latory «f 
AftV'flOQiidi thi9"HMt 

i, 

ton liivtairymn;''wriwll w love 
iHton poor, bnt «oty>1uonrifal ghl, 
vdto'iRW'-lmimBt>itiM» 

batd^’ltoliMMj mmwmlwdtmdivn 


how toOwC was; aMl,^toi$dhimt.ei)( 
rnehma, X amnintotod'gnNm>«r sight 
foidntoac' to totosNtnkaf'ator''-two 
so 



wd mrM, 

<l(m«» ISfr Mcntiliidiiu 1M^4b^ 
Mwtt^ At tlM ll)nii|^H«ni(|LliM 
aunNr <• pbMU Itmumuilt mV 
MriM* iHi uM %Mi ihimImA); mm 
mrnimm 


f5& iii«e5SK 49^^ 

orttik ANrwy'^Mt'if 
I ii&«r4yK'-h«irtaa«MHd'4^^ 

iMii' 

mm M^'4bnBaiiit«d Air 
wmwmifmHtmgim’ ■'■ 

'>■ fteiiogdi of itiy 'flnfr tnett Wtti 
‘«i 7 di^t tndMd; indeed 1 ielnioit 
■weiHentf it menot « teHcif, mdUn 
awnfteiiodIct JDaM. "For in«idu^''I 
had hiiMrB fairly Myeenitiid 
dkeoMynwoertHn. 1 OMatkielMtie 
dwtiMN^ef Ihlioffj IMi it'iMMdr 
••Me<^ dnHnad of it drat'iii taj 
.elMv; andl'AeeekMMed^dr cMnl* 
InMiMM "'df « dr «Mv <By 

amnoridM vpiha'lnib-liodc'in tm: 
■mmm'nl- mmiaft dMt‘My.ha*rt ma 
mt vf mmmf, aai d^hMd 
ahedk m thM'I endi not'liw the 
■ an '.fa r tictniNr iriaoMee' lAeMude, 
1 eiandd dh ncMMiig Imt; 

lAiill, «t hdl^ erhen -1 eeir -ode' eltief 
dark walk'/tetO' tite msBaj oft’ New 
Yeaifeisom^'ldtli i MUoa odioer, 
I leM ftt oftaif nr lihM'to>w«il^ ieif 
''IvadM a h e iii w wf<« a i»aoftp<MM^ 
1ft kd»-l^. l Miii w» »i'ala M wd 'forj 
*mi, mae tiAUkmA>MmMm0ta’tita- 


aeni-ifttMk.wilt^lf, wda a»an 
J-mUL- 1 ihm'tmtKmmaiti 'on' dm lit 
''«>«d Jataftaigp^o»ii<dia^AanieDa' Mag 

' ' mwiSnSi#:«m3E 

dveriMiaaMiNHMfln^^ 
aaftaaftk' ftaaMf^Mil^’ ‘WWillT aftd 

^a«|ghl Hi^fD;MiW'«Miiad 

mm iMKfly nUMve 


y«c aiaifity-^ ihow waa no near ^ 
Mftar or iD tampar--^wtth whidi I waa 
dteated t t a gta hef wilili the arpiMnot 
prnm loemaibaity of a& the {Mitiae 
KHaidft>e> while 1 wa*r«)UJiigoii»~wlth 
ftepeedwhiAwWMngoMddclMtdi^aDd 
lahieb inn«aacdeeerynKNaeiit«-4»ny 
Mat I mraa ealted eaddetdy up Aoni 
IbftilNA, whenftiy MBfofttfal oiafte, 
eildftleMht the;bar;eiidtbe Jodgr 
adcM, 'in ft tone which had aeithur 
iae^y aheatit, nor eompaaeloii^nor 
■Otea l eaM i egiy’ aor anxiety— nor any 
ehnraeter or ex]ifeMien Wfaaterer that 
ftMdd-he diilioguialiad— If/ then* 
waadayOeonael appeared 6e the )noi> 
abeutfamF'* ‘AibBtriater then, who 
eeMhadto faafte aone oonsiderttian— 
ftMiAUie aged, gentlemanly looking 
tntn' atotatt thneaae egainrt me— as 
ikC^add-ho'lwonld d»— very ftiily 

oad Aafiearlii{dy ;* hut, ia aoeo as he 
readdidfteto'flM hfet brief, that mily 
''—4 heard anoffioer of d»e gaol, wlio 
flood bdlind awf my— "put the rape 
dhaut a^BOri:*'* My master then was 
nriSai to.giv« taitovideiiee t OrhiA he 
'tbd vetyteeapenldy— bat'it was con> 
dlaisivet a yoang gentleman, who was 
'iny eonnael, aim a fhw qoestione in 
nnasHMMBinatien, after be had aro- 
'MBy looked over ^ indietnat: bnt 
there was nothing to croae-exauine 
npdft— r knew that well eneofd^*' 
rilongh'Z woathankfhl fn the intamt 
he atemod tooake hi>my eaae> • The 
bridge then .told me, I wenght mere 
*giwmiy thaa be bed apohen haftre,— 
-WiOtet it waa timefier me to ^aak in 
'erfr dafenoB, if I had anything to my 
'il'fttd'Do'fbing to my< I tbovght one 
BMittent te drop down nnon my know, 
ftftd' hag :fiir matey ^-Miy ogain— I 
dlaacAlH'wonidon^iiiakeim look 
riifankma; andlohly oneowred— ns 
irwtsleoidd— ^Tbsit I would aet 
'traitblo tho Conrt wMh nay defimea'* 
XTnOa riib^ the Adgo ftnwd Mnad, 
with a aantn iorioftonir ' aiQI, tp .the 
- <]iity,- wlmotoodftpadl'tklita^ tofatet 
ns heapohe; - Ana l Vatefted too— nr 
4rM to liaten «tftaitii«ly*Hfsi hattl' as 
loonM ; and M-mMraiB 1 tamlldo 

' — laeoidiiot'lnraaBytiaaftlhartMn 
wsndarhigl' Ihr4h0‘aigbtnnft»fil*nrt 
-dn io liM Wg tmi A aftd 

oompamd, and 

fladx-ittriNaaen ma i 

was vMmfftg aai widi ihp hpM ftf 
wheida naeii iHaiBMlr>siM Anrlhflli 'to 
doataMiitaMNMiiiMd m tf the whtUe 
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tMkf «ii«ff« «ad MtwwlmiifPIH 

Moca to toka HQtfwrii ithna dia iwi 

M9m tfrlcaow ^ |Seb-4iMti Ihtfli 

wu « iyr,»i|iwa«»Mp l ii%w r <» 

tUI»>^wlMN9 «Wf Hit IMUntaf 

wt^wbm bran Hf |in ram ram 
with tbe Irat ipdim iadM bodlimt^ 
tho wad gItra-Hiinoiig tbraal Ilant 
the whole of the Jw^'e ihram 
thiukiag of I know im wbra^m A 
«ort of <beHiH*«mhl* to etoedjr try 
i)ihi4 to aajtimag, eadooljrhitUtB m 
•telk of e pteoeof twuurythrahil 
by nu, Bat I berai Aft hiw. dbtiim 
WJu^er of the Fecooraaof wfJvfJt 
w be brooght ia tbeYerdict-w " Oinu 
TVi”>«ena the Irat wofde«4tf ine 
Jo^, nym^x that I dwtw h* 
bwiiiMlby theaedkonta JLwmimiJ* 
•ai biiidWK ne '< inm<mftniM)f jnr 
the nmt life, fee that ftoy fiMO wra 
one that adnaittcd qfSHaMqthMhiOt'* 
Vho poira then, orife hiA. mm iM^ 
by tea all Ao wl^ mb'lA WA 
qttieklly ppra my HlMuAlb At dKAnw 

two othir oAtoniMt aot •aide ibA 
iiiikir me betBMkii thMia wmhaatjmfm 

•on. At tttoioto^wiiocpiri 

b^ «feiw **9 

b» miNm^ i*ra An iirar lirag rai^ 
ht raenaxteMi. TwondrarflOtFrite 
wranbraat(htitoraitaff| fe4 ra fc i ftad 
tbft cAv oaUiit omm^ Vim pra* 
■fiuiitor and witiiMiii ******* Jamaa 
H Ayfa tniL junA Jatora Bawratan* Bar 

™ " jt’ f ■ ^ 

lUpTm fkimdfe aftyW eMliA 
aaaaaoiudiMi hflfii oliliia in idl liiihA 
iMrao bra tm t % triuWMK 
im «m]^ ftf raora«4 rara mflH 
aiMwaaaroft At Ay«Ara.rayrajlb 

a meratr OMW H MftA bP k Pti ti j 
nuu Amfe lub ibraii raaaianiiliuid 
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^ ,_^ rat ._^ 

HA >1 thmhifebnai'lMit 

ranArayfera "■rara Atp*-^-^ 
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wramte ran ram i» nm 
rattraihat dw ra i A tBi#i b>4bimt 
toM 0 akiOd-rabBil laa thioai *— no 

Tbaniraf bra «iraf«ram thra A 

ill BtoiiiMa tfatt fiMM to iMtaut to 
wfi 1f|*{ nboACIAnt 
JraAvAbm bAMtcA* tf An* thoAn 
ra «n Araraw n bappm A nyraV 


09 h ara A *wra ont ajmtf m At 
pwad ; am I mpli ferl waa A 4aa« 
ptratwe. Whllel wrairaagraraBh>ra» 
ram »y Adi aeanbrai for papoia at 
hoH ft» bofeicel wwoaraitdtotbtMm* 
doramoraet 1 bad rat an oppntuni^ to 
wndon mrd tolrar»'r^'TliBtif aha 
whhtd no only n try for ny ]ife« Hn 
notttd rant oraaof nor wnd, nor A 
JpwwB A any way A my mufortom." 
Vra my adram was ra no pwraooe. 
Sit baa gom wild ra toon w At bad 


,p^»o# ba^> but ««6n- 
calfertMi^nraMt'witbim Them* 
aalt watilMiraat dw minwl fonn bar 
ompltym m tr ra ra i A ran bra /only 
iiaaia of liMniiuNkL 

, Ara bad bran mray ra(ira«>w»t» 
my ra ra ra r i t » ttatiraigt that I 
« !■■» A At maraatntwwto tbft< 
iPhtrra A« tAnmt»r*tbo bra 
bra wayanntotniBratfA 7 «f 
Mf btira did rahgira ratal wo ' 
of daaiik; ihiiii hi daiHtt irf o 

fteftmi^rSnraW 

ainiA of mtmmiraum ramJ Amtfcranmil AlQBa 

ItoMMAft^ m#^ At wratm 
yl^ IjMmAmsbitAmAt 
MOrarararAAiMafbraaMt^ dB 



Ml Ml 

^SralraM raraJiH&dlMl 







t0''4lkmutnl 

0fm, I did fltid mt te « littk 
wbU^iamcoUacM; wd laiftdoM 
i«;u 9 OIL the bed, and tried mknuif 
to eonHDune with id]fadf| end prefNire 

a Mdf ^Dt my fate. IiecaUedtemy 
id, that I had hat a few houei 
iBeRe«t all eventa tp Uvo-r-that thm 
wee DO hope on earth of eseapiii^ 
and that it wf a at leaat better that I 
ahimld die deoendy .and like a knan. 

TIvdi I tried to recollect all the talea 
tkait 1 had erer heard about death by 
hangiiig^-^t it was said tp be the 
aemadon of a moment-^to sire no 
pain^Nhtocauae thoeartiiiction of life in- 
atantaneoudy— and bp on, to twenty 
other strange ideas* By degreea, iny 
head began to wander and grow un.* 

, maiMge&le again. I put mr bands 
tightly to my throat;, u though to try 
the nengatiou of strangling. Then I 
J&lt my arms at the placsea where the 
eordawould be tied. 1 went through 
the fastening of the rope— the tying of 
the hands together: the thing that I 
felt most aterae to, waa the haring tiie 
white cap muffled orer xny eyes and 
^Mo. It 1 could arojd that, the rest 
waa not so very hotrible! In the 
ndn^ of these fancies, a numbneu 
saemod to creep over tny senan. The 
giddiness that I had felt, gave way to 
a dull stupor, whidi lawened the 
wun thit my thons^ta gave me, 
though letillwent on thinlmig. The 
ehur^ clock rang midnight: 1 was 
sensible of the sound, but it reached 
me indisttnetly— as though eomiog 
through many closed doors, or from a 
Ax diataiioe* By and by, I nw the 
doects beforo my mind kaa and last 
dmrly— then onlv partially-** then 
they were gone altogether. I frU 
asl^ 

'I idept until the hour of execution. 

It waa aoren o'clock on the next marn^ 
ing, when a knocking at tbedoor of my 
ml awdi^e me. Idioanl the sound, as 
though in my dreams, At some mo- 
menta before I was fully awake ; and 
my first sensatiim was caily the dislike 
wnieha weary man fedaat being rous- 
ed; Iwmtirro,aadwiriiodtoaoaeon. 

In a minute after, the bdba on the out- 
aido my dungeon were drawn ; a turn- 
eanyingasmitiUamp, and followed 
by limtiuMiter of thegaof and the ebap- 
eateied : I loom umHs shudder 
Uhs the ahO(& of daotneity-— like a 
ngtingti btto a hatbof ieo-*imn througli 
|||tii ■■nae ghnee waa di^cient ; filoep 
■togOM mibmigh 1 Uafl neve^ 


CApril, 

erenasinererwai toaleopagain—Iwas 
coDScioua of my situation 1 
saidthemaster tomc,in aaubdiiad,but 
ateady tone, ** It is time for you to 
riae.'^ The chaplain aAed me bow 1 
had passed the night? and proposed 
that wo should join in prayer. I ga- 
thered myself up, and remained seated 
on the siaeof tim bed-plaoe. Uy teoth 
shattered, and my knees knocked to- 
gether in despite of mysdf. It was 
hardy daylight yet ; and, as the cell 
door stood open, I could see into the 
small paved oouTt beyond; the morn- 
ing was thidtandgloomy ; andaslow, 
but settled, rain was coming down. 

It is half-paBt seven o'dock,H— — !*' 
said the master. 1 just mustered an 
entreaty to be left alone till the last 
moment* 1 had thirty minutes to live* 

1 tried to make another observation 
when the master was leaving the cell; 
but, this time, 1 could not get tlie 
woi^ out ; my tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth, and my speecli 
seemed gone: 1 made two desperate 
efibrts ; but it would not do— I could 
not litter. When they left me, I never 
stirred from my place on the bed. 1 
waa benumbed with the cold, probably 
from the sleep and the unaccuatomed 
eaposure ; and I sat crouched together, 
asit were, to keep myself warmer, with 
my arms folded across my breast, and 
my head hanging down, shivering ; 
and niy''body fdc as if it were such a 
weight to me that I waa unable to move 
4, or stir. The day now was breaking 
y^ow,— and heavUy ; and the light 
stole by degrees into my dungeon, 
diowing mo the damp stone walls and 
desolate dark paved floor ; and, strange 
as it waa— with all that I could do, 1 
could not keep myself firom noticing 
these trifling things— though perdition 
was coming upon me the very next 
moment I noticed the lamp which the 
turnkey bad left on the floor, and which 
was burning dimly, witli a long wick, 
being dogged witn the chill and bad 
air, and I thought to myselt^ven at 
that moment— that it bad not been 
trimmed since the nig^t beforo. And 
Hooked at the bore, naked, iron bed- 
frame that I sat on ; and at the heavy 
studs on the door of the dungeon; and 
at the scrawls and writing upon the 
wall, that had been drawn by ionner 
priwiicTB ; and 1 put my hand to try 
iny own pulse, and it was so low that 
I could liimlly count it : — 1 coukl not 
ffcl— thonghl tried to make myself fit I 





I WM going tO Du^ ilorlho 
midst of tlns^ 1 heard ike 4jhksMI$'^ 
the chapel dock begin toetdke; hndl 
thought— Lord take pity ne; e 
wretdi! — it could not^De the mtm 
quarters after aeven yet! 'The dock 
went over the three qttarteri»---4t diL 
med the* fourth quarter^ Aud-' Struck 
eight. They were in luyeeB before I 
perceived them. They found me {a 
the placc^ and in the poature^ as .they 
had left tne. 

What I have farther to tell will lie 
in a very small oomimss : my recollee* 
tiona ore very minute up to this pointy 
but not at all so close as to what 
occurred afterwarcLi. I scarcely re« 
collect very dearly how I got from my 
eel] to the press-room. I think two 
little withered mctij dressed in blacky 
supported me. 1 know 1 tried to rise 
when 1 saw the master and his people 
come into my dungeon ; but I could 
not. 

In the press-room were the two mi* 
secable wretches that were to' su^ 
with me ; tliey were bound, with their 
arras behind them, and their hands 
together; and were lying upon a bench 
h£td by, until 1 was ready. A mea« 
pre-looldng old man, with thin white 
hair, who was reading to one of them, 
came up, and said something—^* That 
we ought to embrace,"— I did not dis- 
tinctly hear what it was. 

The great difficulty that I had was 
to keep from falling. 1 had diougbt 
that these moments would have been 
all of Airy and horror, but I felt no« 
tiling of this ; but only a weakness, os 
though my hmrt— and the very floor 
on which 1 stood*-was sinking under 
me. I could just make amotion, that 
the old white-haired manshould leave 
me ; and some one interfered, and sent 
him away. The pinioning of my 
hands anSl arms was dien finished ; 
and 1 heard an officer whisper to the 
chaplain that'* all was ready." As we 
passed out, one of the men in black 
oeld a glass of water to my lips ; but 
1 could not swallow ; and Mr W-— , 
the master of the gaol, who had bid 
farewell to ray corapaniona, offered me 
his hand. The blood rudied into my 
face once more for one moment ! It was 
too much — ^the man who waa sending 
me to execution, to oflbr to shake me 
by the hand! 

This was the last moment— butane 
—of full perception, that I had in life* 
I remerabiw our beginning to move foN 


ward, thrOttgU the tag wuboAfftm 
sages whkk led Atom ino p ita» *ita 
lo the aosffeld. I sawthekftaW*' 
were still huniing, for the dayiiilhM 
never entered here; Iheurdtbetaaihi 
tolling of the bdi, and the deep voisb 
of the ohaplaiit reading as he walked 
beioie us-^ 

f am the vesumotta and tho life, 
saidi the Lord ; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, shall live. 
And though after tny skin worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my fleUi disD 
1 see God!" 

It was the Aineial aeryta— the «N 
der £9rthegravo--4heii0tafo!r Ume , 
that were seitaess and dead— om us^ 
the quick and the living. 

1 ndt once more^mi saw I I felt 
the transition from these dim, dois^ 
hot, lamp-lighted subterranean pas* 
aagm, to tlie open platform, and 
■tips, at the foot of the scaftUld, and 
to day. 1 saw the immense crowd 
blackening the whole area of the 
street below me. The windowa of 
the shops and houses oppositei lo 
the fourth story, dioakeu with ga^ 
sers. 1 saw $t Sepulctuce'a ehtireb 
tbronghtfae yellow fog in the diatanoe, 
and heard the pealing of its helL I 
recolleet the cloudy, misty morning ; 
the wet that lay upon the scafibM— 
the hu^ dark moss of building, the 
prison itself, that rose beside^ and 
seemed to east a diadow over us— the 
cold, fresh breese, that as 1 emerged 
from it, broke upon my free. 1 see it 
all now— the whole hornble landscape 
Is before me. Thescaffidd— thetainr- 
the faces of the multitude— the peo- 
ple dinging to the house-tops— the 
smoke that beat heavily downwards 
from the dumneys— the waggons flU-^ 
ed with women, staring in the inn- 
yards opposite— the hoarse low spar 
that ran through the gathered crowd 
AS weappeared. Inevecaawsoliiaiiy 
objects at once, so plainly and dteClticto 
iy, in all my life, at at mat nnog^aiMW^ 
but it lasted oidy fer an instauti ' 

From that look, and ftpm drill j|s* 
Btant. all that foUowod is a ntab 
Of the prayers of the Chimlta^ 
the fastening the faUd nooas; mwo 
patting onef the cap wbidi I4ifeliao 
much disliked : of myactiialimMMtfta 
and efeuM, 1 tiave not die iMAkm 
aunn of recollection, BatdtalltaN 



ndt oec B iwnow want biw nkm window, the undmned heene'irrive 


jdiee^ I ehonU not htfe tittiaidte 
oamamnm that thej em did m 
1 read in the dailf aew^i^en, n MS* 
coont of ny bchevionr tt the aeaiUd 
*Hhet I emneted mjadf deomily, 
but wiflt <inifnciW"<^ roj deiih^ 
tfndi'I eemed to die tdoiM withottt n 
itraggle. Of any of Idietb etents'I 
hire not hem eUe, hj any eneHioii, 
to leeall the moat whmt tomem* 
beanoe. WiA the drat yiew of the 
aeaflhid, all nqr neaUeetioD oedaea. 
IbenaKt aiteamatanee^ wMdb-i-to my 
perceptio a l e e m a tofoOow, ia toeba> 
viagt#oke,8S if fhna tdeep, and fbuod 
nywifinabedjinahawuoinecfaam- 
ber j with a gendemaii<-ea I dratopen- 
t ediiByeyea«4ooldng attentively at toe. 
1 had my aenaea p^tly, thongh I 
did not apeak at onoe. I thought di- 
ne^, that 1 had beenreprievadat the 
acadhld, and had fainted. After I 
knew the tmth, I diought that I had 
an imperfhet KooUeetion, of having 
found, or fancied, myadf>>aa in a 
dteam--in aome stnn^ place lying 
naked, and with a maaa of figurea 
floating abont beflve me: but this 
idea certainly never preeented itself to 
me nntil I was informed of the dust 
that it had oeeurted. 

Ihe accident to which I owe mv 
edatenee, will ham been divined i 
My condition ia a atrange one ! I am 
a hving man ; and I poMtaa certifi- 
cates both of my death and bnriaL I 
know that a coffin filled with etonea, 
and with my name npon the plate, 
lies Itotied m the ehnrdiyaid of St 
Andxow'i^ Hetbaim: I saw, fiom a 


flijtt eai^it: I wto a witneai to my 
ownfnneial: theae ate atrange thinga 
to tee. My dangers, however, and 1 
tmst, my critofl>» are over fin ever. 
Thanks to the bounty of the eacodlent 
inffivi^l, whose henevolenoehun- 
cogniaed ^ service which h( did me 
ftoa (^to npon Inn, I am married 
to the woman, whose happiness and 
toftty proved my laat ihoa^t-^long 
aa reason remained with me— in dying. 
And I am about to tail upon a ftr 
voyage, which iawly a sorroni^on 
that Tt'parta me for ever from my bene- 
factor. The fancy that this poor naira- 
tiv»— 6om the angularity of the fiuta 
it relatee-may he intereeting to some 
people^ has indneed me to write it: 
pernaps at too much loigth ; hni it is 
not e^ for those who write without 
dcM, to write briefly. Should it uec;t 
tho'qre of the few rdatives I have, it 
toll oneof fitoto-4hat, to his jea- 
lousy ef bring known in cionnexion 
with me— even c{/fer druA— I owe 
m J{fe, Should my old master read 
it, perhaMi by this time, be may have 
thought 1 ttt&ted severely far yield- 
ing to a first temptation ; at least— 
while I bear him no ill will— I will 
not hdieve that he will leom my de- 
liVMwiee with i^t. For the words 
are -iocm i^en, and the act is soon 
doB^, vrhira dooms a wretched crea- 
ture to an nnthnely death; hut bit- 
ter are toe pangs— and toe sufimngs 
of the ' body are among toe least of 
them— that he most go throng be- 
feKhearrivjesatit! 

( ). 
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t HATi ttid tbit dw thabim (ftr 
tliiB pnteedoii of irfiiob aijf Siwtn 
ttdmyMlf tromaodeoMiMiim) WW 
diattnt « AtU fltilo and oluili tho 
gnmad of tba«iio«BpiMnt» wA ««•» 
iited’br nihor 

ipoMflom dieauwt tinacei of tfao, 
outpoalK ilio ordatt .wbieh wo lOf 
eciwl, mr^ to kcop op o oommittU 
citioti b]r patrbh and «»Uaeb trkb 
the oeowrtpieqaet-Hiot to permitoop 
tiolettco to be done to the home ee! 
fiiimtitrfr-4o gWRd ouiseleee ageinif 
nupiiael fiom tbeememp-riad toJiua. 
the nudu body <■ toon ee. deyi^lic, 
■hooM eppeer. To wy the troHit m 
were &r lirom beti^ deU|d>teA Witb 
the honoor dmfonditpaii «>.; fyr «« 
eovld not but tefputd ooncilwoes ex* 
poeed to n moet uimeoeMary degpee of 
petiL for the etteimnent of an otdoot 


the owner ; a Tery gehtlemiatly, ww- 
dreaeed penon, uM^tlyibOlit finty 
yeare df age. tie premihdhDed nt 
with andlp^ fer the lucenvehienoo , 
which he itoubted aot dut he^ i^. 
eMdoaed : and awtred tu, in the aamd 
breath, that hoethru weald hanMl* 
tag on hie fwri to tondar our iigmM 
■Vot. XXI. 


whhhiin ae little MwepweapnodbWi 
It etrodc me., at the inMHht. that- 
there was lam toania^ tf ehility 
in 'Uita. eotM^beiaA..die irip d e n in 
wUd) wa'rally ateea tewarde cadh. 
odiiv; aad'I canmi,'ithet-» ftr from' 
ftding my a n a e ei ne ee leseaned. hbtH, 
omo mote podetAd dwa betee^ 
tfaioinh anRoeapprdWBeioii ef tinm. 
0 ^, |hr whieh J <le«U not aatiaCid* 
tbrily aoeoanu I nwdred, btowene. 
to ba/|ieeoliarIy.en my nwid; and 
nerhaiie'k.wwiwdlfiirinir litde paii^ 
that my cnepitnoiw dieneed to be thns 


titiiUUied m in owi 
of the mit-biiildiii0i, (aenmny oCthooi/ 
at least, as were not reqairid to keep' 
Xkp ^0 eommunication. between tno 
cttateauand the ncareat.plcqiiet.) we 
before entering the houses 


— ^ leai..-, 

diencfe wWerer may be the extent . 
of penonal basard or peiaoiMd tnoon* 
tenienae to wbich it {mainei to ettb^ 
ject him, an order oaoenoeiiad imtirt . 
be carrM into exeeation : •Bd'.boA ' 
Charlton andIweretoowallaeQpiotA. 

ed with the costonu of the aerrto te 
heaitate, on thepreieiitoocmiott.ae(0 
onroourM of proceeding. Tabhifrwlth., 
ua the allottM giiard,*^irty man.-<i 
we Mt out wtibottt a momant’a delay, 
and reached ouratation jnit at agreaf 
elodc in the hall waastwing the facntt 
afnina. 

The mansion, bniltaftrr the French 
ftshion, wu fronted by aq qctenaivb 
eouTt. fenced in on all sides brick 
Will cf some tan or twdve feed In 
height. Haring tnerotsed tbik. we uw 
rived at the nudn antranea. whciewe 
were received, wiA sfveiy demonstiw 


ft wer thav thirty male alavak. beridee 
waosen and ddUmii. dwelt hi the hole 
Kinr, thon;^W8vmrenot 
afriM c^.tbase foot oeataraa dwm* 
•elvti^.llmtboitght ocenrrad tons, dia» 
wan their mmterdisiioked to (dqr the 
tciitor, ha ndght makeof anyorwH of 
them. v«ty ready inattnmenki. We, 
dMMftw. though wWi n thonsond 
ohmtioiio of regret ftr .the neeeiwttF 
tm^ which we Iw, insiited vm 
kdgii^ the whole hMy, to ^ 
nn&rnnexbof; andj^tedamtade 
so >a to hinder diem from hdding any 
secret iatetoonrw ^Wilb the ftmily. 
Beeidea tlds, we mosteied^ thSdo- 
mastie aervanta. placed aoidiem in tbe 
khdim hedde,taem,ind tookavery. 
other prSeantieo whim dwdngukrif 
.eq[Mwcd aatnw of onr sitiHrtto aeea^ 

ad to temhe. 

This, dens, wk , 

who eondaSttd «k dawigh d q^gdowi. 
and wdl-lighted.hdI...gF«.«B^;, 
oaken ktatamfri wd tor^wsd^ifc. 

.PH 


M Ut noiIiM 

ha aanai m mb Jnirttwr umA • 

middla^iged pcnon i« plMik» «iMk M 
mre i^ven t» imteilMrit tn$ llw 
fmOj iriMb or aMHenor. Q«r ap* 
«fiimaai^4t af^enwl, urn a li|» 
Ctthdiie ; and mm bdng no Beami 
pimw imri^ iiihitna^boiirlioad* 
aaiflbrjhda MqmandaawtotaOMm 
toawmmiefiliiipIaiD. TbMrueni^ 
emeeUlTllH»,nMliV«f die MiHi alM 
hu dM^afa^mlUlNad ];eafle> Til* 
iJdlid7maftmk«id^|oiimiw;dw 
jjouag oM, nidMiat bdng eUhot dijr 
at fcurnid, wriirtdawl bif mm dim 
in ihn Mnvemitiaii j md both dm 
griert And bis Mtmi bad aeoa dw 
wvld, asdsceDitWadniitim Mov 
nrai it by thdr eonveiaadim aCna (bat 
tbqraoimttoaiBnMiia. Ten,oriather 
aiort af compound betwem tea and 
dinner, was ordered in. On dm mma 
table wm artangedi raps and aanoen^ 
aevoal diahei of cold meat, a few bol« 
deBofdilferaitkindaofw{De,andihiU 
in plentifid Taiiety. Of all of theae 
we wen hoepitably intited to pactdnj 
and, ai die nader will easily belioee^ 
it i^nired no vidleiit pieadiig on du 
part of onr eutertaiaeia to nige 118 to 
aeomidianee. 

AUdda waseada&ctory enoni^, nor 
bad wa any betternaaoa to eomj^ain 
eidier of tba beds or lodging-aiHat- 
meiita whidi were ofired ftr onr ae« 
commodation. (bir meal being een* 
dodod, and as nrad daret eonanmod 
as wo felt dimmed to inddge in, the 
maoter of the honoe led tm npatabn, 
and naheted ue into a IsMa wtU4br« 
niahed ehamber, from Wfaieb a door 
openod into • amaller tpartmont bo« 
yond. IntbobwaMratoMacepaeions 
iomwimat bed; In die latter, a neat 
Frenraeonchwaa erected, TlmcoB* 
Tenbneee be pointed ent, and leafing 
va to dceide by trlnnn di^ fhonU re- 
ipecdfcty be ocended, be wiiM ns 
good nl^ and wttbdiow. 

If;f eomqmdm bappmed to be, at 
tbia dmet wndcdeatoatataaf baaltb, 
— 4he ibdnaa of iho two fant days 
ortraamo mm, lad'bo neadily and 
gladfytbwwldniMdfiqMmdMlMd. It 
waanotao witbndi IfaatnAnat, 1 
waabtaHofantaaM rt ii la of endndim 
my inn dian of mwdlina ; land 1 Idt 
mwidf, nader oostiag e b ra a aa UB cee, 
iwAJo curt my bowm nf 
laMoet,* I dM «eert 
down,twrapo 
pnddeMHM- 
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iM qniedy to dm aonrl^yiurd, walk* 
ed^anoot in dm coel nigbt afar ; aome* 
times kiddng in upon the men to 
see tbit they ware in a state of ptepa* 
radm, and at odiec dmaa trudging 
fioqt PMt to poab bi order to keep the 
•ratfaMe on dm alert 

1 was aetdng oo^ a litde after mid* 
iMt, to peribcm the last mentioned 
of dma dntka, when the anpearatteo 
of Willioma, who adraneea threoA 
the cewt with ripid atridea, graady 
ranriied me, I nad heard eefenu 
of me santinda duUengo ; bat ndthor 
tuandt nor dm report wdmwrma fid- 
lowing dieit dnlwttgca, I naU little 
heed to dtber. As may bo nugined, 
I eag er ly inquired into die caute of his 
fMk j ond my eonstaiaaiioa may be 
gneamotr«&tt heinftrtted me that 
an AAwdeaaairin^ had Alien into 
the haada of hh puquot, from whom 
Inibnnation wn obtained that sn st- 
tempAwMaboot to be made to cut off 
the na^ at the cbaWawi Tbi%beal- 
tegad, wu to be done by dm conni* 
fanee^ and nnderdw directions, of the 
meater of the house; fisr whom, or for 
• mes sen g i i r Aem whom, who might 
aetooogmde, the cotM intended for 
the cbte^noo now wsited. 

Hm reader will eedly heliefe, that 
I Uatened to tlw wneedingintoll4pnce 
in no very ennaUe state of mind. 
Onr ttambers, ae I well knew, were 
not amial to a anceeaifiii redetancp, 
wadded the aeaeOente chose to do 
OHfr duty, and dwre was note point 
oniwhbdiwemightnothe aeiailedto 
adewntaga. The houie stood in a sort 
of ooniet^hatwean two roads; theoue, 
that hy wliidi oweolwnn badadvan- 
eed in the morning; the other a croas 
nad, whkb eame in upon it at right 
an^lea. Alongeitberofthem, notin- 
fantsy only, rat esfalry, and even ar- 
tillery, m%ht march ; whilst the bra* 
ken nntan of the ground in onr rear, 
adbrdtd a dioaaand fldlitiaa for the 
approach of mope, who might collect, 
unnotked by oar sentiiid^ within a 
fkw yards or dieir poets. Thera was 
no TCom fiir hssiiitioo as to how it 
btibofod na to act Hurrying to the 
bat where the body of the picquet waa 
honsedi, I oideraa the tioopa tmilcr 
anns wiihwt delayi and, planting 
ssndndb orer tho dlfihrent nntnnees 
to the house, 1 took with mo o file of 
men, and prneseded, without ony seru- 

K , to seenrsrdm pesBoo of our host, 
t the Wid bed already flown. How, 


UKd 

or ht aaiM4, M one ; 

bat that ho had aaen^ was (MMln. 

Bf tUi timeCbamtajMittaOd Bum 
hb dee|», had JoiudtH^ and UaiHB^s 
in uimt pfodiaamout no ItediU j*»* 
eeadad to main heat jtt|*wtwaa, 
which drcamstaneea notidd alloir« to 
meet the thnatmed dang<r« It waa 
fiom die two nwdti frinqpally, that 
we had teasoD to npraMMoQ attack 
That wfaidi Jctoea the nod to iJeas> 
andrii^ of whidi I have already apo> 
ken aa a b]r«podi. Ml in hetweoB 
ourmsMion obd theeanp; ftqtoi^ 
fheieftne, we aondnded that die pain* 
cipal ettbrt weald be nadOi Htoda 
were aecndiiigfy Greeted to pMeoed 
along that read even murter of on 
hear, and« by way cCnddng eettahu 
ty doubly ante, be and I took it hy 
tarattoaecomnoiiythem. Bntwhilet 
wc thua carcAufy watdied that mar* 
ter, we were not neg^eedhl of otaerai 
Onc-half of die men wcK wdoed out 
on aentry; and the other half atood 
daring the remainder of die night with 
their omu in their honda in m court- 
yard. 

l%e honie-dodc had atmck one; 
and aa yet no noiBe had been beard, 
nor any drenniatanoea taken pkeei cal- 
culatea, in an extraordinary degree, 
to excite alarm. We were beginning, 
indeed, to peranade oQtaelTaa that the 
enemy, daunted by the abaenoO of the 
atraggler WiiUama had taikeri> or ap- 
prrhenaiTe, Anon acme other oanam 
that their nlim were diaoovered,had 
laid aaide ueir intention ; whenand- 
denly a aentry on the rig(ht of the 
court ebaUmged. Tida waa not the 
quarter ftom whence we Imdnd for 
an attack'— the man who gate the 
alarm atood upon the Alubnidrian 
road, not npon the croea rood j yet 
aa enemy might be there abo; ao, 
leaving me to watdi beride the by^ 
path, Charlton hurried off is the op- 
noaite direetkm. The aentind 
Icnged again; a third time we hoanl 
the cry, ^ Who goea themf" bat in 
a more abrupt tone; and then Charii- 
ton himaelf exdaim^ ^ VirOi if tb^ 
will not anawer." The tread many 
feet wu now audible, Mlowed by on 
indlatinet hum of veiaea ; but toat aa 
ouranxietyTcspectiiigtheiaMehadat- 
tainedit8hd^t,oarattentianwtteaUk 
ed away to other dldeeto, by one of out 
own oentriee, who nkewiee ehaUenged. 
Thereoouldnotbeadoubt, thatlf any 
peraona were moving in hia fkent, dicy 


muet be AmeiieaM^ Ihr^ ttmthMI 
■toed npon dm eram iwuL lM|to 
toned fivwaid, a mi g a a nt and (me 
men MIowing me, and waohed mi 
just M he had ehillangad ftrtbOoo- 
eondtima. Tbeaaldiarwaapaifeelly 
Jnatifled in ao doing, Kot only eoidd 
we even hear, dhiancdy enou^, thn 
tramp of peo^ niarahmm but their 
very 8*ina imru diatii|gBitG»lilo in dm 
mar-light Wiibaot • momattf o ho- 
ttlMiaa 1 eemmandod dm men to fire. 
The enemy halted, metoed to haaitato, 
and dmn,withoataeanu)haaratatn- 
log dm aidnta^ mellad away. iJltfaia 
waa a matter of ostranm myetacy to 
aoo; butinn A rwmim u eaitwuaciear- 
ed w vary cattatetorito. 

lha aannd af our ftEUig drew Charl- 
ton, with thoxurt of dm meqimt, to the 
ipotimmodiatoly; and nom them we 
leemed, that m troopo, whom od- 
vnnee in an (fpoaito diteotiott bod 
drat alarmed ne, proved to be an es- 
oortof our own people puiTeying am- 
mnniticn and pcoviBuna from the fleet 
Thieiutdligenoeatonoeaeeoimted ftar 
the pecimiue retreat of the Ameri- 
cana. They had doubdem obtained 
infimnation of dm coming up of thia 
detadiinent, and enppoaing that ita ob- 
joet waato rrinfotce oo, Uiey not nn- 
naimilly emmluded Aat thar inten- 
doM weto known, and their plot de- 
feated. SudkatMahwaadmopinian 
wiiidi I fbmied at the aeanent; and 
thwigh I piotom not to apeak vfpon any 
ground moio antu than my own aur- 
miaaa, I aee no reaaoi to auppcaa that 
it waa ineonreet. Be due, however, aa 
it may, one thing ia eertain, that the 
feroa which bat a moment age had 
thraataiaed ua dimpueared, and that 
ndther It nor any other, gave ua the 
dli^teet aanoyanoe durmg the re- 
tottnder of one wMeb. 

■ooemit^v^ to dm^ntod^ 
dm reader but a veiy iii a d e q oa te idea 
of dm Btato of poinflil and Ihvuriah 
ekeitament wbien afflwted ua during 
Ihe greater part of the ni^ Vxmo 
dm matant that wo beeame acqpaintod;. 
widi dm attempt whick waa nbpul to 
be made againat ut, wo aatnia%lMh- 
ed for ita eotomaaeamanti mmklmm 
every nofaw, tbd aithlhg to 
thioiM^the tiaet,ike 
biMiSto, dm aeddng m 

door ita hingat, mm ttiMdl'Ilf 
tbeoCk aaoftatawthffftoeaMMh'wtoa 
contoraedt Utodmtoundiffmttdvnh 



MiriM^id^ptMrtodb«0|mrtuM 
M&r^leip jnMwi(]^«r«Mwm viAni v iite t$$»ag } thoa^ 
tiMt iMtiMb Dm BV «•» ijft flu^ ttMtfWMdiopviMwIorapaDnetbni 
•emMiMytn^lwijjlM^m ISO iimb* bfti* bwD «■* «ff a* 
upon CIm abatalt; 0t» « IMM m iMl a» w«, wd tfw Avtorloani been 

aslltol^tiwntawdMtf^ •OOho ^*T^Mid, that after the Mtsqit of 
imnMrtmdeedfadt^ ^ eorpa vfaidi thnetnud ui Aon 

ItilMab «M aMeww pDmi m.m the oioh iwd, we neithar mw aor 
* ■ '" ‘ - ' heard aajrditag own ef the enemy 

^etalgnt The Aloumdiiati reed eon« 
thmad^ hidaedt «o the laat to ftannah 
eeebpannifOT tlm tdglDaiioeofeBreeii^ 
ti^ : Mr there wMi mend to theatng* 
ifm, letton^ eompe ni O) anii treope^ 
itlilca mered aleies it. But this eir> 
ed' pft e ii ptdj thpai^ alwndantly harass* 
^ at the meeaent* tended not a bt* 
wte Mureeie oMr seenrity, inesmndi 
dl It J0t*e iptfanation to the Ameri* 
any lay near^ diat oar people 
wete hWahok At len^, however, the 
MOiaeDt ot* ear depertnre drew on, 
(dm tre wahad ite amval with the 
dseatOnftimiedtBdathetion. Theflnt 
tatm of Mwa were hardy daiUe, 
when,cidling in die more remote sen* 
(faidei we hepan our tnsMh towards 
^ _ . did ein^li and, gMhetinanp the test 

tweeai na and the tMniH endwototl# M vn psoeseded, resdiea woodyard 
lMi|iRaU(^‘hydiydiMW(U|,tokao«r Jnak as die annywaa making ready to 
Them bnofiAdolilit tint are otted wcanBhta its advance. 


dM be^ ile «r«Mhttro 
leoin dif» hM whoM was bvelhia at 

Mfh bki[|d»iBrM{.«Bd,lMU dtirt 

rntt etfimfm «Sd eciUieeAwdl 

tt tilwd *> hMbwM end wdidoit, ^ 
Mat flOMiiieneea mbM have ftd* 
learad. thwaituntian, m it tpmens* 
heradvWMMaillytBArwit iWin dNd 
of an erdinary oQQpoot. hi the litter 
eaoe^ year detadiment funDi hat cae 
lidc of a oenneeted chain# MT dBttt 
to htsak in t^ whkh maatMmM 
at the haosia of alarming ow whole 
army i and if yon he ftneea, yoip to* 
treat la alwaya direct alid nm npoti 
dm matn body. Wo «« iwigMdiaat 
atood petfecByakao; ana ttowtb » 
fytr 

ma. «a to the pioiaeta, dboQ ntut 
adpit hove thrown thainedvee he* 


Caanen VL 


Tas aan bad not yd tfaan, tdkeih 
mda the goldatioe cf tiyo nattfCh 
nhon oar <l«firt«f»Maatwr»fbiieml 
had iaitaaaaad htto dm mM, the CO. 
hnan began te move. Hotwithiijiittds 
iag theeaneeMftt^pme of bktni^l;, 
idaidtim tNH I me te (Wh ‘ 

M SanMagthofmadteaM gnart 
tmattmuTf tf^dibatitldl to ear 
In* *<■ All Am fahth flSfUaai Ouf 



_ , ^ fttnoBa ifW 


of a little 



Ihoihweitih dddb 


wjttdi enrronaded the Olaoe of lait 
tnghf<thtioiiaC| and stnickiiito a wood, 
ibSto denae aad more tangled than aim 
whiehwa&adyettnvee^ Ihepam 
wnl ho narrow, that fimr men conld 
widi ^BiBenbr move ehreaat ; and the 
tbioketa were ao Me and rough on 
ddicr dde^ that die denk petrole could 
make dnb way dmmgh only by dint 
of falnftil oaerdona^ and at a very lei* 
aoAlynaee. Yet of one camfort we 
wdto lu twy tenaHdo. The boogha 
nwcgMuOanieed, eompleldy shelter* 
ednsmmdwinyi Of the eun; and 
netnfthstandtag the ghMtn whidi so 
laroodaeaneffy eaatahmndns, we saw, 
4 m> die wdonringsdiieh iSdl upon the 
gnmv natto baaoahslteredfteinsnch 
a anni was « aottree of no dendar idf* 
eeBgMttothm. We wen now, ft ap* 
peai^ oNsiiiwdiO country, hy a way 
fitde Oked enmit Mr qportioMn, and 
hastening tadt into the grsat rood to 
WaJilngtpn,Wlridihad yesterday been 
ahaMhined. 


aflr did ny ikiirmiibcy* 
to bnaM wr tootoOMiRl* 
bpdily weakacMi, asd the altotot ni* 
peniont utiiM «r AefUaMf don* 
aervsd to naka w impaw ipdj. 
Byt atlMt the itood bcgaa to anttine 
a mow opcBi amanBto; *P*^ 
cmwd bm aai than^ vfihm pw 
proof ofatteii 9 |in»datoidtovi|>toniy; 
and dm pto bewM widtov tootofliun* 
and mow I9to n nwd adliptod to fha 
common traffic of a drdim county 
In a word, about nine o'doi^ Id fM 
morning, we found onreelvee wlddlt 
view ot the point to which our etqia 
wore direeted; and in half an hour 
after, the by-pdi waa abandoned, and 
we wow onoo mow in toll nuuMb to- 
wards the capital. 

Nothing can be imagined mow ttrl* 
king than the change whidi bacame 
immediately pereepm^ in all the oto- 
ward appeaianoea of nattew. Instead 
of treeluns wilda, we fimnd tmndlm 
mardungthroughaconnuyanffieimit- 
ly mien to convey the idea of ita being 
wetfpe<nded , and yet ao far feadtored 
with gwveaand plantations, as to giw 
to it a degree of beauty, of wUat « 
atate of over-popolation wQl douhdeaa 
bome day di^ve it Orwnmaadowa 
and corn fiods wew aanurated from 
one another by patebea of the ancient 
forest, which seemed to bsve been loft 

of iiae'w ibr ornament ; wl^Thaw 
and there a gande hill yrould sweD tm, 
enldvated to, peihapi, the half of its 
aaoent^ and owwned with wood. Noe 
wew viUans and aoUtary dwcUinga 
wanting, within the speoe of three 
miles, we paawd two hsmkto, built 
eseh w a single row, by tbo wiyaida ; 
while nuasemws ftnu-bonsea, itaid« 
ings, and larger atractorearidte fiom 
tine to tine on cither IbMMidft ^*^t **» t**il 
that we had at last attalnad to a re- 
gion of amnetbing like wdneiomit Wo 
wew all, both otooaa and dmu, 
sdous thstapowmfidtovhUottintnir 
toelings 1 WS efihetod by this dhaup in 
onrcltcn t Hsta nc ea. Nnwbofa pho had 
begun to lag bdiind, aemitod mnr 
vigonr ftom the eo n t atopi i ww of *0 
ineny signs of life; and toamstoimh 
which for soma time paathM nbniMt 
entirdy ceased, wss renewed ia totory 
rank with ftesh volubility. To odd to 


idy, tmlj, and Wj^Iy. 

But it waa not alone baeahao too 
bdn^d boosea and barnatdmadaadjp 
aimwd UB, that our tpijrito retoniad 
tonsontbemeaentoeeaaiMi. Thoro 
wew odier otpetsdbeaftdhlerMt kia 
capable than these of pntdng aoUfani 
their mettle. Theroadbywhidh 
me travelled Ma deeply indentod with 
the trade of men's feet and hmamf 
boetfes, andhyand by afewgwen Adda 
on earn side preaented mauftatadons 
ofaieeentancafopment. TbeatfaMof 
fiwe itot long sttnnguidied wew aldl 
ttnokfog* Mends otp(ovidon,Uta«f 
elothhig, a drdook hem mid ibere, and 
numewns bkiidlaa of atww, aU tdd a 
tale of troops havftig apent die aij^t 
berej wbUtt paliags, tom down in 
laipdnanddes, aamed to lnqfAy,dtal 
of the forw whose route we wew fol- 
lowing, no teconddeiabie portion waa 
tompoaedef cavalry. The enpectodon 
of nonff momentarily ehargso, oenbl 
not, under these dnaimstancw, fail to 
ariw ih die minds of oQ ; and as wO 
had no horiea of our own eompetent 
to protect the infontiy even firm the 
attadc of a dngfo Sqnaaron>dieiafta- 
trymade ready to wm into sqnmies 
ata moment's notioe,andpirotoet them- 

idvWe 

It wss at this Junetow that the 
mounted drivere urovad of the moat 
omontial aervioe to the expedition. 


pnosl ordoa of Major Brown, end, 
oirieoted by their own officer, (Cipein 
Lsstoriew of dwartUle^,) mey waw 
moat aedve^ and most daring, in their 
dfotta to hinder a aurpdaal. Hbtf 
jtode, iootottainaaftrw mudnt-ahoi; 
p-nalM of dto %bt tofontty, and poais- 
eddMinadvoai, useotiniatotoopor 
filar, at the oarnen of wmf gitovc^ 
round toUdi thqr found ft lwtor>n* 
tafo or impmetioahle toattemp h do- 
ettU. The Infontty of die adtiiML 
too, vmapardoalailyaeaivBt bMnsIwt 
do Udiii^ldaeo wtt loft taasatotoMdi 


that BO anemy oooM 
oat dme enombdagsllh 
aaaompden drpy oswrn 
bencoa^. 



woiDHif mm** l31(< WBBMlrti'iii mimvip 

<lf ll{» «MMP«qtf|^flkd M 
halt. WiHUdlnlWMd 
not )m Aw CMdw aailMi lad jlM 
jMmiqw lAr A* iMt hm mmdt 
« nw* AA lAteh M want JlfmA i* 
tmmf **7 Aon Monniiig. Thon 
wp not * niMiKdi or olr to An «ur 
Aoefctf 004 Ae dvit wAiine owd 
«qn not Imn taiiiivlng’to tw m- 
■i(jht and i«qMta% Aw tJMjmd 
baa on Ae aCMnoon wboi out in* 
SMribcflW. NnotberaofowboitnMn 
baft atr^y fUkn tqr Ao wsr>ald^ 
and munbina Won «<M nmpoMd 
to imitata tbair cum^ it wb% 
AokAn^ wiA a dagree of aaAflte> 
tion, of whidli Aa vatj toeoMrjr hu 
doabtloH dofnitad ftom Aom wlw 
cxperiaqoed it, Aat no Uttenad to Ao 
notaa whiah dinaled na to iokt> Wo 
Aiowonraetiraa down tqNm the gnat* 
wd u dve ninotM the mate of the 
arm 7 iraa ade^ For mTtdf* the w* 
erthma of tOiftay* anpaiaddad to Ao 
tod and amieti of bat idaht, ODoti' 
nletalv ovamweradme. IIhm^Ao 
hMM OK lift had tmn Ao eonaaqnenee^ 
I oaeation nhoAar I ahonid have hew 
awe to Mdat Ao drondnua whiA 
omwbdmedine. My ogm were alo- 
aad beEetemyhcad raawod Aegroond, 
and 1 ooatinaed parftetly ignotint of 
all that waa paanng, ftr a All hour 
andahalf. 

It naa not wiAmt eaino dUBodiy* 
aa he himadf {nAnaad om^ that at 
the doao of Aat penod my ywog 
fiiend Wdliama oontHved to Atho 
me into aatate of renenad eonaAma* 
neai. At IWgA* honever, Iqr diit of 
viiflwt OKiWona on ma part* t wu 
onahiod to open mr and to oea 
that Ao eotpa to wakh I naa attach* 
od had already bogiin ita marA* and 
Ad Ao oAom non mpatiog to fej. 
Itw ilnHlAg«&erlkwaoimoren> 
toAonrdhwA; anftAaaamaroa. 
Aw of aooortng flAdt, aeampiAig 
Aim^ dAiot^fPid Aelmg onr naf 
overdofile*«»dh«ilw% naeropeated, 
niA AownewwltiAhitfore. 

We had pwwdod c^ a eoafk 
of fimn Ao hAwfe'ldaoa, rad 
Ao how of noon trhan op 

attAdon ww Mwndp dtawn to^ 
by aoNMl hgaNTi Awda^ dnrt 
^hiAMwAantd^dw. Tbna^ 


"Jf |yh>i< r» »d<wowo. OAnr/. L*F«» 

of a AwWarAlo -oapaa batnoen na 
and Ifa hi n dawd na ww aqdngntth 
atrtain^ Alt Ao anamy waa in Aa 
pMilion. Thaaofoan^interpMad 
WMa however, tpeedlqr withdrawn. 
A ftrtbcr Atwoo of aome hnndeed 
and fifty yaida hranAt na dear of 
the eilaatatum, wd the AnwAsan arw 
my heoama viaiUe. WtlUama and I 
wen walking togather at Aat in- 
atrat> “An Aeta Yankaee?" aaid 
hc^ AA A Aa nalvatd imaginable ; 
" or are Aey oar own aeatna got 
■eoMhow ahead of A ?” 

i oonld not raptem a amile at Ae 
qwntwB, thoQ^t to tay Ae traA, an 
older ioldier Aw williama might 
ham aaaily miatakan Ae finrea oppo* 
•ad tq na Nt wythingnAor Aw Ae 
army, on whioie rnlow the aafiety of 
a gii^ capital depended. 

!l%a e«ma whiA oeepiad the 
hdidtte dwve Sladenalniig^ wu eom- 
poara Aiefly of ndUtia; and aa Ae 
Amadow rnOttia on not diemad in 
nnifimn, h toAibited to oar eyaa a 
very afatfiuar and a very awkward 
appearwee. Sufflefendv armed, but 
wretchedly equipped, etothcd part in 
blaA ooata, oAma ia hhie, omen in 
ordiiiandiooting>jaduta,and aome in 
tonnd noek% the Atee motley linm of 
infimtry, but Aat their order waa to* 
lonbly tegular, might ham pasted off 
very wA fbt a crowd of speetaton, 
cemeont A view Ae ai^roaA of Aa 
army whi A was to ooenpy WaAing* 
ton. A few oompaiues only, perhape 
two, or at the moat three tatuliona, 
wawri^ Ae Uae jaArt, whiA Ae 
AmAcana ham borrowed from Ae 
Imadi, pcaaented lenw appearance 
of ngwar tiooM. The leit, aa I ham 
just mentiraea, aeenA country peo- 
picb who wonUhara been moA more 
appropriately employed A atteuAng 
to tharagriCHltaraloecnpationi, Aan 
A atwdmg^ wiA mndiets A their 
handa, on the brow of a bare green 
hill. Tbetoiwece, however, upon Ae 
right, awieaqnadnma of bene, whote 
bwiAgwucuflleiently warhke, whilst 
abont twni^ pieCea tf OBunon, arran- 
ged at diArrat pointa along Ae ridge, 
apoke of another and more lerioua af* 
nir, than a mare triumphal marA 
tbrnqd> Aa middle ot Ais levy. 

I hove aAlom been moca uwelUy 
(truA WiA myAing Aon wiA Ae 
contrast, whiA a gunoe to Ae rear 
aftuded at Aia nmnrat, wiA Ae 
apeetaA) whSA wu betbee jac. A 
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MlttAHKie fm UMmsaadBtWA)^ 
dim, motdDgin ncl&aiiia^m^^ 
and oovariiig anextinrof 
than its windinga would pamt dN» 
ejre to taka in^ marmy gijm^^lii'^lliafe 
quarter* The dim^tha pailim.iuga« 
iarity of their ate^ the good <am 
which they preaerued, md^ ahofo all, 
the internal e 0 iivicCl 0 &, tbatth^nWave 
only advancing to victory, amted in i 
me feelinaa for which I have no wofdi, 
and which he only can ebnceite who 
haa atood in a aimilar aitaation. Nor 
was it die sense of sight alone, which, 
on the present occasion, was forced 
into a powerful compaiiaon. The 
Americana, from the inataiit that our 
advanced guard came in view, conti« 
nued to rend the air with ahonta. 
Our men marched on, silent as the 
grave, and orderly aa people at a fU- 
neralt NotawoidwaB8p(dEen,8earcely 
a whiaper passed fnmi man to man, 
but each held bis breath, and musteiVi 
ed np hta best oonrage for the shock. 

Toe head of the column bad Just 
turned the comer of the wood, when 
it halted, and an aide-de-camp tiding 
up to Mqjor Brown, dedred that m 
would proceed with the advanced 
guard, ascertain the state of the vil- 
lage of Bladenshurg, and, in case it 
should he occupied, dislodge Its gar- 
rison. This order the Major prepared 
to obey, and, calling in all hia skir- 
mishers, except about half a oomiiany, 
he formed hia men into one little co- 
lumn for the assault. 

I have said, tliat the Americans, in 
threelines, occupied certain green hilhi, 
about a couple of miles to the left of 
the point from whence we now beheld 
them. Between their position and 
oura, ran a brandi of the river Poto- 
mac, acroH whidia bridge was thrown 
at the extremity of the main street of 
Bladenshurg. The rosd whidi con- 
ducted to the bridge ran parallel with 
the stream, and compdlea ua to move 
fbr aome time completely under the 
eyea of the enemy, whilst the town 
itself stood on* our ade of the river, 
and was commanded by several of 
their guns. It is a place of inoond- 
derable siae, not capable, 1 should 
conceive, of containing moro than a 
thousand or fifteen hundred inhabi- 
tants; bnt the houses are, for Uie 
most part, oempoaed of brick, and 
diere m a mound on the right ii the 
entrance, very well adapted to hold a 
light ficld-pieee or two, for the pnr^ 


foewcfaes^stoiJbgiiogmti^^ » 
an Amutfoab/foresi^P* 

line, it wsa nof^ for sdvaiiuwftat 
that It might have been msliridnedli 
if not to the hat^ at all evenia fiir 
many honra, whilst foa means of re- 
treat, BO aoou as the garrison should 
beidriyeverpowired, were direct and 
eaiy. Qursurpriie, therefore, was not 
leas palpabla than our satisfaction, 
when, on reaching the town, wo found 
that it was empty. 

Aa onr orders went no farther than 
to direct that we should ascertain in 
what condition the place stood, our 
oommanding officer deemed it need- 
less Id attempt anything beyond its 
mere occupation. Even thia, how- 
ever, was not eflbctecl without annoy- 
ance. The prindpal street which con- 
ducted to the bridge, lay completely 
exposed to the fire of a two-gun-bat- 
tery, which the enemy had erected 
about the centre of their position; and 
instantly on our showing onT^elve8 
that battery opened. It was well ser- 
ved, and the guns were admirably 
laid. The very first shot coat us three 
men ; one killed, and the other two 
dreadfully wounded ; and the aeoond 
would have been, in all probability, 
not less fatal, had we not very wisely 
avoided it. We inclined, at once, to 
the riglit and left ot* the road ; and 
winding round the bouses, made our 
Way without any forther loss, as for 
aa the last range ; whon we were com- 
manded to lie down, and wait for ttm 
eolomn. 

In the meanwhile, the main body 
being informed how matters stood, re- 
smaei its march, and approached tiie 
town. It waa sainted, as we bad been 
saluted, by a heavy and weU-direeted 
cannonade; bnt being warned by aome 
of oar people^ where the danger ' 
it so fur avoided it, aa to ekiae up Iib 
ranks, and effiwt all the arrangteents 
neoesaary for the assault, muter ee%ier 
of the green mound. Whilst tbiaiffia 
going on, Charbon, William, foM 
myarif, having got oOr eompany'pg 
well together aa were l]fliig 

behind a imao, in 
pectation of the wori!. Cenim wiA 
after cannon ehot, mtiMrf gB^tlfo 
while, to pass through thgflMphfo 
Wills about ua; nemthemiwMt 
it derogstsry toouf efoueMAwfo^ 
und wu'tmted tbaae vMfoMuiiddi 
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4«MMb Ttw M!wenlJMMeMii<A 
ImS kKdlf liiRipeiwdl, nim edoml 
Utmaun, rfamj; vf, auMned, 
Nvw, mf hds, fSomartt^Yoa m 
the mattj} ywt knoWbnt to tum 
them*" So asyfiK, Ito «|Nttnd eli* 
lid llie whole of m advMto* «M4Agf> 
hig^>.witfa the oelerity of thoi^tbt, into 
tlMir irihcei, nnbd tomofde dwteldKe 

It WH niiied at e toOlMit: Imt « 
oeniA: of guae, wbidi hid AoNilidMi 
been hud with ^eciil eiH^ fiMiati| 
opened* end eereo men totoe awept 
doom. No name, honemr , oetoned. 
" Fworard, fotwaid,*’ «m the mljr 
mad head; and fonmd toe hurtle^ 
na ftet to die eKeeadvo ihdgne toMth 
me had nadem^ ‘Borhtt the Imt 
eWii and ftely nome toowl 
I hod -ftrg oU en to uentiear, that 
tohiht oar hank of the tirer torn bate 
tod toq^ooed, Aat oeeo]^ hj die 
eotoiywtoeewedtoithapieiythMt 
bek ec toood, whidi they ndoenr j»> 
dkiewtodibd withaheat of riflemen. 
TiHtob WH tod and ddBMriooiat 
fttot todr Imddnfl datoti, toon beM 
toifldi natotthm^eor Notasto 
ofodr tocBfldrbentodiit; hotAe 
brii^tolbfHttti^ritoMdi drifbd* 
W||lfl0 WMI fltfltilL^ WAHil600Cl In VO HBQP>* 

aaMditooim toM to flf e ntnntea, to 
SMe mere, <w belt wm toiptiea 
WdefeMdem. Nb«er dU nmi wfth 
tone indMlritoidib odbe better me 
OTMI# tboagh toe did our 
iM to iw d'A# of dS^, T oneMlea 
bidlht itoo 4!iiito^ idto hft hfb 
lltfft ttONlMi j fboF tttMcIf lot if you ^plcsscfj 
MqiKIwBMVlqnn 

lodeirefl Ala little 
tobwL tohw AlN^Wgtoeat, aid 
Ae mjbt di^lHVilf 4tlh and 
dllh^ egj i^J^yiljlll^y aedafr. 
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totooMtoj j bit ttotooed aoddenly 
endhigi an toienalBqtoY flddk;fbe> 
Itoo mi told in the ttoo of a hkh 
ydiBc, tobtab loa aakoae the eantie 
• of toat fleU, the oneuiyh flnt line 
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iiMay bea^ fltoeof nudeeMy ih my 
t»fi bit iMOy do notmeelleei to 
Imrotoittomed any more heavy than 
that wMrii diey ibatMitly ejmed np* 
Mito' Hadtoobeenannmerombo- 
tod In oemptol ann^, ear lew 
tmit have beM torriUOir but toe were 
iVw vn iiiiiini6p> ■aBrionifjr iiot morB 
than one btndted in elt; nnd onr ovk. 
dee tom tint of ektmiiriien, eerii file 
btlilg fbll ten poto* epert flam the 
other. The Ameiitinv, on Ae other 
hand, toere In Bne, wed^ tegeAer av 
rioeriy aa Aey eonld ataml; Aelr 
tHtmDereonldiiocMldiortofBthoit- 
Madmen, if A^eitcieeded it not, and 
Aey fltod veltojr after mdey m lint 
la Aey eonld Itod Aar pieeea, and 
raiee Aem aarin to Aeir ahonl^bra. 
Five fluM, mtoeoter, played npeb m 
toiAOnt fntennWon: in a rnrd, I 
dm eomnnie the Aower of balk of aB 
riam and deaerintams, tobich tohlatlefl 
ronid ev, to noAina toon apdy, Aah 
Ae pelting of a hm atom, tobldi n 
atiatiia noiA-eastetly wind dnvn into 
yonr noe. The wbde grouid at onr 
not toll ploughed im toith Aem, and 
AA aingbig toae Hae that of a teni> 
pnk Arottgn Ae bare cordage of o 
Tcetdi ot ancdlor. 

Under Aia frally treinmdom Are, 
WAiama bore bimaelf, ttbiagallairt 
eondoto to Ae akinnubea tohiA had 
d f vew ifl ed onr marrb, led me to ex> 
p^ Aat he wonid bear himaelf. 
Then was a nditog, aknSar to that 
bahind tobidb Ae Amnieans toerr 
dta«n np, tohleh eat ofl* Ae topse 
firom the eoHlvited firide. He wes 
one of Ae Srat to amtng over it ; and 
shonttog ont to me wen to mnow, 
he oallM to me by nain& and aaid, 
‘*Noto, who wOI be flrat in Ae eiifr» 
my'iline" Vfithont once patodefl to 
look bahind, he niahod on. I mpt 
my eye npoto himi indeed, we wert 
near euoegh tCbeenm, hvd it been 
pbaaible to hear A^ aonndof a human 
voiee in tnch a nimult; ond I did 
what I eonld, rather to reatrain hia 

II 
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ardour, than to give it cnoouragement- 
But at the rery moment when 1 waa 
repeating my entreaties, that he would 
looh to the men, instead oF thus rush- 
ing on ahead of Am, a musket-baU 
atruck him on the neck, and he fSell 
dead at my feet. He never so much as 
moved. The bullet passed through his 
wind-pipe and spinal marrow, and he 
was a corpse in an instant. ^ Poor fel- 
low ! even in the heat of action, I l^k- 
ed at him with a feeling of bitter 
agony, of which words can convey no 
Impression. But I could not pause to 
pay the slightest tribute of respect to 
tiis remains ; I ran past him, and soon 
found my attention so completely oc- 
cupied by other matters, as to forget 
even that such a one lind lived and waa 
dead. So overwhelmingly exciting is 
the interest of a battle, and ho per- 
fectly engrossing are the thoughts to 
wliieli it gives birth. 

Notwithstanding the paucity of our 
numbers, the American line began to 
waver as soon as we arrived within 
twenty or thirty paces of their front, 
and the shouting preliminary to a 
charge had hardly been uttered, when 
tlicy broke, and fled. Our men were 
too much fatigued to follow with any 
celerity, but we pursued as quickly aa 
we could, and bayonetting some sea- 
men, who pertinaciously dung to their 
guns, took possession of two, out of 
theflve pieces of cannon, which had so 
severely galled us. Our work was, 
however, but beginning. In flve mi- 
nutes, we found ourselves in front of 
a second line, more numerous and 
more steady than that which we had 
defeated. It was com|)Oscd wholly of 
regular troops, who received us, as we 
came on, witli a murderous fire, and 
instantly advanced to the charge. We 
could not pretend to meet tlicm. At 
the first, we hardly mustered a hun- 
dred men ; we were now diminiRhed 
to little more than half the number ; 
a whole regiment bore down upon us, 
and we gave ground. We fell back, 
however, slowly and indignantly, halt- 
ing from time to time, and firing with 
effect ; whilst the enemy, instew of a 
determined rush, which, if attempted, 
must have destroyed us at once, fol- 
lowed at the very same pace, and with 
the very same precautions. But their 
Qie was very destnictivej at least it 
would have Wn, ha«l there stood op- 
posed to it men enough to deserve it. 

We hail reached almost to the edge 

VoL. XXI. 


of tlie thicket, when Colonel Ttorii^ 
toil, with a reinforeement of 
troops, coming up, restored to us our 
former confidence, and wc resumed tlie 
offensive. The enemy, in their turn, 
fell back ; but we could not follow 
with our accustomed rapidity,— our 
men were scarce able to mk, far less 
to run ; so there was time for their 
line also to receive reinforcements, be- 
fore we succeeded in breaking it. The 
battle became now litUe else tlian an 
unintermitting exchange of tremend- 
ous volleys. Neither party gained or 
lost ground, but, for a full half hour, 
stood still, loading and firing as quick- 
ly as these operations could be per- 
formed. Whilst this was proceeding, 
Colonel Thornton received a ball in 
the thigh, and fell. The Americans 
raising a shout at the event, pressed 
on ; and our people, a little dislieart- 
enc^, retired. Charlton, myself, and 
several other officers who were in the 
field, did our best to stay them, and 
we succeeded, though not till Colonel 
Thornton, in order to avoid falling 
into the hands of the assailants, hail 
been obliged to roll himself down the 
slope, to a considerable distance. We - 
had retired, in part, as far as the 
ground where poor Williams lay, 
when one musket-ball, hitting the 
scabbard of my sword, broke it, and 
another, at the same instant, slight- 
ly wounded my arm. Yet I hardly 
felt the wound, so intent was 1 in 
rallying the men ; and General Ross 
himself coming up at this instant, 
with the better part of the 4th regi- 
ment, the fortune of the day was 
speedily decidid* There was no more 
distant firing on our part. Charge, 
charge, was tlie only word of com- 
mand issued. It was heard witli re- 
peated aedamations; and the very 
music of our cheers acting like magic 
upon the Americans, they dispersed 
and fled in every direction. 

It were vain for me to attempt any 
description of the state of feeling which 
pervauesaman, whcn,after some hours 
of hard fighting, he first sees the line 
of the enemy become confused, and 
the manifestations of a flight exbibit- 
eiL His whole soul is engrossed with 
the desire of overUkiug them ; and if 
there be a moment in'inan's existimee 
at which he would sincerely^ thaak 
Providence for the loan of wingc^ U is 
surely then. For my own I 
straiiK'd my throat tiU it became dry 
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with cheering ; and running on, as 
well as exhaustion would permit, 
made an effort to overtake tlie Ameri- 
cans, who escaped from me, as persons 
who are hresb will always escape from 
those that are weary. To do them 
justice, however, their or ra- 

ther riglar^y as Jonathan himself calls 
them, were not unmindful of the les- 
sons which they had learned upon the 
parade. They covered their rear with 
a cloud of riflemen, at least equal, in 
point of numbers, to the troops who 
pursued them ; and the riflemen very 
deliberately, and very judiciously, took 
up positions, from time to time, wher- 
ever the cover of bushes or underwood 
invited them. Nor was their fire 
harmless. Several individuals, myself 
among the mnnbcT, received wouncts 
from them. 1 plainly saw tlie person 
wlio thus honoured me ; he lay behind 
a little copse, and took aim tlirec* times 
before he hit me ; but, at last, his ball 
passed through the fleshy part of my 
tliigh, and he escaped. 


Too eager to be aware that I was. 
again scratched, T pushed on with my 
companions as long as the last of the 
retreating force continued in sight; 
nor ever dreamed of halting, till fa^i 
tigue and loss of blood together over- 
powered me, and I fell to the ground. 
IJappily for me, I dropped ^side a 
pool of water; — it was muddy and 
foul in no ordinary degree ; — yet my 
thirst, violent before, and doubly vio- 
lent now, from the exhaustion conse- 
quent upon a pretty considerable he- 
morrhage, gave to it a delicacy of fla- 
vour which I had never perceived in 
water before, and shall probably never 
])crceive again. 1 drank till that thirst 
was appeasi^d ; and t lien looking round, 
perceived that there were but three 
llriiish soldiers near me. 'J'hey sat 
down bedside me, till I, in some degree, 
recovered my strength ; and having 
kindly assisted rnc to wrap a handker- 
chief round the bleeding limb, w'c' 
crawled, rather than marched, back t<s 
rejoin our regimcitU 


C'hafter VII. 


I FotTKP the brigade gathering to- 
gether its shattered remains, upon the 
summit of the high ground uhich the 
enemy's reserve had occupied in the 
morning. I say shatUred remains, 
for out of the twelve hundred n>en 
who bore the brunt of the battle, nearly 
one-half had fallen ; whilst of those 
who survived, and were lit for duty, 
many were absent for the puxixise of 
attending to the wounded, anti bury- 
ing tlie dead. As was but natural, 
my first and most eager inquiry was 
for Charlton. One frknd,— not indtt^d 
of long standing, but still sincerely 
beloved, — had this day been taken from 
me. 1 trembled lest 1 should be Jooin- 
cd to learn, that another was in the 
dust. But iny fears were groundless, 
fbr Charlton was safe and unhurt, and 
we embraced, as friends are accustom- 
ed to do when they meet again at the 
dose of a hard-fought action. 

My wound, though not severe, be- 
gan about this time to trouble me ; 
the limb was stiff, and the exertion of 
walking bad produced some inflamma- 
little to the rear of the field of 
AaMmood a cottage, into which my 
|HP oondt)ct^ me. We found in it 
HpecomiBqAationH : but it afforded 
INbst clean water and a towel, which. 


with a fresh Imndkirchicf, wc applic f 
to the hurt, as the best, ami iiidmi 
the only dressing, wlm h loulil at tln.t 
moment he obtained , for thesingeoni^ 
Wire ull too busy to attiiid to a ca^i 
so little urgent. This ftone, wc gladly 
threw oursihes u)ioii a sort of hon^ 
bul at one t ml of the room, and were 
asleep ill five minutes. 

Our reposi was not, how i ver, of long 
continuance. The cottage soon beiame 
a place of general rendezvous to all 
the Oiliccrs of the brigiide, and the 
scene thereby occasioned was at once 
too lively, and too striking, not to call 
into play tlm senseis bodi of actors and 
spectators. (Congratulations and hearty 
greetings, mingled with an otleahional 
expression of sincere regret, broke in 
upon our slumbers ; and the many 
anecdotes which each was enabled to 
relate — the mode in which affairs were 
conducted at different parts of the field 
—of the conspicuous valour of this or 
that soldier ; of the daring or timidity 
of the enemy at this or that point in 
the field— were all a great deal too in- 
teresting to be listened to witli drow- 
sy ears. Wc quitted our couch, and 
joined heartily in the conversation and 
mirth of those about us. Of sober 
thought it must be confessed tlmt lit- 
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Oe intervened ; the excitement of bat- 
tle was yet too recent ; and it ia not 
under suck drcumstonces that man'a 
better and holier feeliiigB are in force, 
^rrow we did profess-Hiy, and felt 
it too— that more than one comrade 
whom we loved^ were absent ; but our 
minds were too much occupied with 
other thoughts, to aftbrd room for any 
profound or even acute repinings. 

We had been thus employed for i>cr- 
haps an hour or something better, 
when an orderly sergeant arrived witli 
jnU'lligence, tliat the second and third 
brigades were in motion, and that wc 
also slioiild be required to push on as 
soon as the men were collected. A few 
minutes only elapsed, beibre the bugle 
gave notice, that the corps was in ut- 
tered. We obeyed the KUininoiis in- 
stantly ; and in live minutes more, 
the Light Brigade took the road to 
Washington. 

It was dusk when we quitted the 
position, aiul ])crlcctly dark before wc 
reached the high-road ; but neither 
confuhion nor delay took place. The 
path was broad and urell-iiiatked ; and 
the troops were all in that state of dis- 
cipline, which would have carried them 
tlirough more serious difficulties, had 
such come in th(‘ir way, whilst ihc 
consciousness of having doiu* tiu ir du- 
ty, and the exjH'ctutiun of reaping the 
fruits of their toil, siqiported them 
under the exertion which was requi- 
J^ed. For uiy own part, tliough the cf- 
^fort to kei'p up heeanie, by degrees, 
serioiuily paiiilul, 1 shall never cease 
to congratulate myself on having per- 
sisted ill making it. No one, unless he 
has chanced to travel under similar cir- 
cuifistunces, can form the most distant 
notion of tlic*state of our feelings du- 
ring the progress of that journey. The 
destruction of Washington, or ratlierof 
the stores or imblic buildings in Wash- 
ington, had already begun ; and tlfc 
heavy explosions which from time to 
time occurred, the sheets of tire which 
quivered through the air — the very 
waving of the ttames heard in tlie still- 
ness of night to an extraordinary dis- 
tance — ^formed altogether such a scene 
as I have no words adequate to describe. 
The field of battle was distant not 
more than four miles from die city ; 
from the first, therefore, tliesc sights 
and sounds reached us; but as wc 
drew nearer and nearer to iJie spot 
from whence they procccdi'd, wc all 
felt that conversation, under such cir- 


cumstances, would liave beep 8acrile< 
gioua We moved in that state of ad- 
miration, or rather awe, which locks 
up the voice, and oppresses the very 
reason. 

Having amved at a sort of common 
about a quarter of a mile distant from 
the town, the bait was sounded, and a 
bivouac directed to be formed. With 
this view the men piled their arms and 
lighted large fires, for which fuel was 
found among the fences and palings 
near, and set about preparing their 
evening meal. That done, all sat down ; 
not with our usual noisy merriment, 
but to gaze in silence upon the confia- 

f ration which still preceded. The 
uin of conversation ^ich generally 
murmurs through a camp, was not 
heard to-night ; those who spoke at all, 
spoke only in whispers, as if we hud 
been guilty of some act which made us 
ashamed to hear the sound of our own 
voices, or were placed in a situation 
of extreme peril. It was thus with 
us for full two hours. At last, how- 
ever, a consciousness of great bodily 
fatigue overcame every other sensation, 
and we turned our feet towards our 
fires ; and, wrapped up as usual, soon 
fell asleep. 

But the night was not even now 
destined to be passed in quiet. It 
might be about twelve or one o'clock, 
when a tremendous peal of tlimider, 
so loud as to drown, for an Instant, eve- 
ry noise, awoke us. The rain was fall- 
ing in torrents, and flash after flash of 
vivid lightning displayed not only tlie 
bivouac, but the streets, the houses, 
nay the very windows in the town, 
with a ilegree of minuteness far greater 
than tile beams of a noon-day sun 
would have produced. The efiect was 
iiiagnifiamt beyond the ^lowcr of lan- 
guage todescribe. Noteven thedreuch- 
iiig, against which cloaks and blankets 
failed to afibrd protection, could lead 
me to neglect the occurrence ; for 1 
really do not recollect, at any period of 
my life, to have been witness to a spec- 
tacle BO imposing. 

The tliundcr-storms in Virginia, 
though violcut to a degree unknown 
in European countries, are seldom of 
very long continuance. In less than an 
hour, the present hod died away, and 
there was again nothing to break in 
upon the quiet of the night, except 
an oci'usion^ roar as a magazine blew 
up, or a crash, as a wall or roof tell 
to the ground. But these were alcea- 
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(1y faiiiilui' to us ; they interfered in 
no rcsiiect with our slumbers^ which^ 
being 8|iccdily renewed^ eontiirued un* 
broken till the hour of general muster 
dispelled them. 

As soon as dawn appeared^ the bri- 
gade moved fh>m its bivouac upon the 
common, and marchid into the town. 
Proceeding along a narrow street, 
which was crossed at right angles by 
two or three of a similar desciiption, 
wc arrived at a large open space, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the rudi- 
ments of a square, and having its 
fourth imperfectly occupied by the 
luins of the Senate- House. It is 
slightly raised #bove the level of the 
rest of the city, and is crosse<l by a 
paltry stream, called, in true Yankee 
grandiloquence, the Tiber, as the hill 
itself is called the Capitol. Here the 
brigade halted, and piling their arms 
JI) two close columns, the men were 
p(;rmitted to lie down. 

Whilst the corps continued thus, 1 
very gladly accompanied the surgeon 
into a house hard hy, for the purpose 
of having my wound properly exami- 
ned and mressed. I found the building 
deserted by its owners; but of the 
domestics some had ventured to re- 
main behind ; and from one of these 
in particular 1 received the kindest 
treatment. She was an old negress ; 
a free woman, however, as she took 
care to inform us, and at the liead of 
the establishment. The good-natured 
creature not only produced the con- 
tents of her inaster\s larder, but con- 
ducted me up stairs, took a nice linen 
shirt from u drawer, carefully aired it, 
and then begged that 1 would accept 
and wear it for her sake. Kow, I 
know not whether an oiler thus made 
ought, according to the strict letter of 
moral propriety, to have been attend- 
ed to ; the good woman was certainly 
giving away that which was not hers 
to give. Yet let the truth be told. 1 
had worn my shirt by night and by 
clay, under broiling marches, and 
through rainy bivouacs, the better half 
of a week ; and 1 confess, that the op- 
portunity of exchanging it iora snow- 
white piece of linen and cambric, was 
a great deal too tempting to be iie- 
gltcted. I gladly took the Amiricun 
shirt ; and saved my own conscience, 
and the homekiTper’b reputation, by 
ieavitig an English one upon the 
drcai^g.Uble in its room. 

. If 40 ha]kpcm'i1, that nciihir my 


friend nor myaeli' were employed in 
perpetrating any one ol' the deeds of 
violence by which the visit of the Eng- 
lish army to the capital of the United 
States was distinguished. Of the ar- 
senal, public ro|)e-work8, armoury, 
bridge and palace, we accordingly saw 
nothing, except the smoke and flame 
which marked their destruction. Kti- 
ther was an oppor tuni ty afforded of mu- 
le ing ourselves very i ntimately acquaiii t- 
cd with the general appearance of Uic 
ruin. Having procured a horse, 1 rode 
indeed througli a few of what were 
called streets ; that is to say, along 
extensive lanes, paved only in part, 
and boasting, in numerous instances, 
of no more than flve or six houses on 
each side of the way, planted at the 
distance of some eighth part of a mile 
from one another. But with such 0]i- ' 
portuiiities of gathering information, 
it would ill become me to speak at large 
of a place, which has doubtless changed 
its aspect greatly in the course of 
twelve years, and may be, for aught 1 
know to the contrary, as it iniclit have 
been then, possessed of a tliousand 
secret attractions, known only to its 
own denizens. Tlie feature, in its ge- 
neral aspect, which remains most pro- 
minently in luy recollection is, how- 
ever, not quite in accordance with 
our notions of a great capital. 1 per- 
tectly recollect, that in the line of se- 
veral of its public thoroughfares, as 
well as throughout tlie range of its^ 
more fashionable quarter.s, remnants, 
and no inconsiderable rcinnaiits, of the 
ancient forest were left standing. 

Noon had passed, when heavy co- 
lumns of dust, rising from certain high 
grounds on the opposite bank of the 
Patomac, attracted our*notice. We 
were not left long in doubt as to the 
cau^e from whence they proceeded ; 
ior the glittering of arms became in- 
stantly visible, and a large American 
force showed itself. It took up a po- 
sition immediately before us, and 
pushed forward a |iatrol of cavalry as 
iar as the suburbs of (Georgetown. 
There was not an individual in the 
army to whom these drcumstances 
coniinunicattd a feeling at all akin to 
surprise. W'e had been led to expect 
111 ) attack, iron) the hour of our ad- 
vauct! into W^ashington, and we were 
hot)) ready and willing to meet it, let 
it happen when it might. But the 
cK'incnts interfered to frustrate tlie 
dirign of the enemy,— if iiHlecd iliry 
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Meriouily enterUined nich a dedgn— 
of driving US from our poritiona; for 
.just at this moment ihe heavens 
came black with clouds, and a hurri* 
cane, such as 1 never witnessed before, 
and shall probably never witness ^in, 
began, I know not anything in art 
or nature to which the noise of the 
wind may be aptly comfiared. It dif- 
fered essentially from thunder ; yet I 
never listened to thunder more deafen- 
ing, and its force was such as to throw 
down houses, tear up trees, and carry 
btones, beams of timber, and whole 
masses of brick-work, like feathers in- 
to the air. Both armies were scattered 
by it, as if a great hat tic had been fought 
and won ; and as it lasted without any 
intennibKion for upwards of three 
hours, neither party, at its close, was 
in a fit condition to offer the slightest 
annoyance to its adversary. For our 
l>arts, it was not without some diffi- 
culty that we succeeded in bringing 
our stragglers together, whilst day- 
light lasted ; and if its effects upon a 
regular and victorious army were so 
great, there cannot be a doubt that it 
was at least e([ually great upon an un- 
disciplined and intimidated levy. 

In the meanwhile, the officers of the 
different corps had been^ directed in a 
whisper to make ready for falling back 
as soon as darkness should set in. 
From the men, however, the thing 
was kept profoundly secret. They 
were given, indeed, to understand, that 
an important manoeuvre would be ef- 
fected before to-morrow morning ; but 
the hints thrown out tended to induce 
an expectation of a farther advance, 
rather than of a retreat. A similar ru- 
mour was permitted quietly to circu- 
late among the inhabitants, with the 
view, doubtless, of its making its way 
into the American camp ; whilst all 
persons were required, on pain of death, 
to keep within doors from sunset to 
sunrise. This done, as many horses 
as could be got together, were put in 
requisition for the trans^iort of the ar- 
tillery. Even the few wounded offi- 
cers who had accompanied the column 
were required to resign theirs ; and 
mine, among the number, was taken 
away. But the precaution was a very 
just and proper one. Not only were 
the guns by tnis means rendered more 
portable, but the danger of a hetrayri 
from a neigh, or the trampling of 
hooves along the paved streets, was 
pi'ovided against ; and though indivU 


duals might and did suftr^ their siifr* 
ferings were not to be put into the 
scale against the public good. 

It was about eight o’clock at night, 
when a staff-officer, arriving upon the 
ground, gave directiona for the coipa 
to form in marching order, l^epara* 
tory to this step, large quantities of 
fresh fuel, were heaped upon the fires, 
whilst from everv company a few men 
were selected, who should remain be- 
side them till tlic picquets withdrew, 
and move from time to time about, so 
as that their figures might be seen by 
the light of the blare. After this the 
troops stole to the rear of the fires by 
twos and threes; when far enough re- 
moved to avoid observation, tlic^ took 
their places, and, in profound silence, 
began their march. The night was 
very dark. Stars there were, indeed, 
in the sky ; but for some time after 
quitting the light of the bivouac, their 
influence was wholly unfelt Wc mo- 
ved on, liowever, in good order. No 
man spoke above his breath, our very 
steps were planted lightly, and we 
cleared the town without exciting ob- 
servation. About half a mile in rear of 
the city, a second line of fires had been 
established. We looked towards it 
now, and the effect of the figures, 
which from time to time moved across 
the flames, was exceedingly striking. 
On arriving there we found that the 
other brigades had likewise commen- 
ced their retreat, and that the fires 
w'bich bumcil so brightly, had been 
prepared by them exactly as we had 
prqiarcd ovrs, previous to setting out. 
We caused the few men whom they 
had left behind to join us, as our men 
had been commanded to join the pio 
queta, and pursued our journey. 

We were now appoaching the field 
of the late battle, when the moon rose, 
and threw a soft pale light over surw 
rounding olgects. At first her rays 
fell only upon the green leavra and 
giant boughs of the woods which on 
either hand closed in the road ; but aa 
wc proceeded onwards other spcctades 
presented themselves, some of which 
were of no very cheering or lively m- 
tare. When we gained the ridge whidi 
had formed the crest of the American 
position, open green fields lay stretch- 
ed out before us ; every one present- 
ing some manifestation of the dnana 
which had so lately been acted here. 
Broken arms, caps, eartouch boxes, 
with here and there a dead body, na- 
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ked and (Mostly white, were scattered 
•bout in every direction, whilst the 
smell, not exactly of putrefaction, batof 
something nearly akin to it, and ming- 
ling with the odour of scorched grass 
and extinguished matches, rose upon 
the night air very offensively ; yet the 
whole scene was one of prodigious in- 
terest and power. The river and town 
which lav near us, the former flow- 
ing quietly and beautifully along, the 
latter lifting its modest buildings in 
silence of a moonlight night, form- 
ed a striking contrast with the devas- 
tated and torn ground over which we 
were marching, whilst the only sound 
distinguishable was that of the mea- 
sured tread of feet as the column pro- 
ceeded down the slope towards the 
bridge. It was impossible, whilst tra- 
versing the place of his deatli, not to 
diink kindly and aflcctionately of my 
poor young friend; his body, I well 
knew, was not among the number 
which were bleaching in the rains and 
dews of heaven — it had been carefully 
committed to the earth beside that of 
a brother officer. I did not, therefore, 
look round under the idea of seeing 
it; but I did look round for the spot 
where he fell, and 1 was grieved and 
disappointed that 1 could not distin- 
guisli it. The lapse of a few moments, 
however, was sufficit'iit to draw off iny 
attention to other, tliough hardly k'ss 
painful subjects. ^Vc wore already in 
tlic village; and a halt being com- 
manded, an opjiortunity was afforded 
of enquiring into the condition of the 
wounded. 1 failed not to avail myself 


of it ; but whilst the men were busied 
m picking up their knapsacks, which 
in the heat of action they bad cast 
away, 1 stepped to the hospiud and 
paid a hasiy vioit to the poor f<^ows 
who occupied it. It was a mortifying 
reflection, that, in Bp'teof our success, 
the total absence of all adequate means 
of conveyance laid us under the ne- 
cessity of leaving very many of them 
behind; nor could the non-commis- 
sioned officers and private soldiers con- 
ceal their chagrin on the occasion. 
One of these, a sergeant of iiiy own 
company, who had received a bull 
through both thighs, actually blied 
tears as he wished me farewell, re- 
gretting that he had not shared the 
fate of Mr Williams. It was in vain 
that 1 reminded him that ho was not 
singular ; that lU)lonel Thornton, Co- 
lonel Wood, and Major Brown, besides 
others of less note, were doomed to be 
his companions in captivity ; iieitlier 
that consideration, nor the assurunces 
of a speedy exchange, at all served to 
make him satisfied with his destiny. 
Yet no apprehensions could be more 
unfounded than those of that man ; for 
however unlike civiliaed nations they 
may be in other respects in the hu- 
manity of their conduct towards such 
English sokliersas loll into their hands, 
the Americans can be surpassi d by no 
people whatever. To this the wounded 
whom w'e were conrj}>el]ed to abandon 
to-night Iwre, after their releasi.*, am- 
ple testimony ; and they told a uJe 
which hundreds besides have corro- 
borated. 


CllAPTLR VIII. 


Having shaken this sergeant, with 
such of the privates as lay near liiin, 
by the hand, I proceeded to the w'ard 
occupied by the oflieers ; but liad bare- 
ly time to express my commiseration 
of their case, wlien notice was given 
that the column w<is again ready to 
move. I joined it without delay. The 
Boldiers, if they had not recovered each 
man his own, were, at all events, in 
possession of a sufficient number of 
knapsacks; and wc renewed our re- 
treat in as good order as had hitherto 
distinguished it. Of tliat onler it may 
not be out of place to give here a brief 
account. 

Reversing the arrangements which 
had hdd good during the advance, tlic 


third brigade this night led the way ; 
it was followed by the artillery, now 
supplied with liorses, wliich again was 
eucceeded by the second brigade. In 
rear of this cuine the light troops, of 
whom three companies, which had 
furnished the picquets during thu 
day, did the duty of a rear guard, 
l^ast of oil moved the mounted drivers, 
supported by scattered flies of in- 
fantry on each side of the way, whilst 
half a troop of rocket-men inarched 
between the head of Uie rear-guard, 
and the rear of the column, in readi- 
ness to bring their horrible weapons 
into play at the first alarm. 

Hitherto our men had moved on in 
profound silence. The strictest orders 
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hail been issued that no one should 
flpcok, and no one thouf^ht of dis- 
obeying the order; but as i!ic night 
stole on, and the distance between us 
and the city became hourly greater and 
greater, a degree of carelessness to the 
wishes of those in power, became ma- 
nifest through all ranks. Tlie fact is, 
that we were completely worn out. 
The broken rest of a single day had 
by 110 means made amends for the toil 
of the five days preceiling, and being 
followed by a night-march, proved ah- 
Bolutoly useless. For soine time, in- 
deed, the novelty of the scene (served 
to amuse us. It was highly romantic 
to inarch through Uiick forests and 
woody glens, by the feeble light of a 
young moon ; whilst the delicious 
coolness of the night-air came upon 
ns with the greater force, that we 
could not avoid contrasting it with 
the sultry atmosphere which liad op- 
pressed us when we last traverhcd 
tliese parts. Then, again, there ivas 
the idea of being followed, — the 
chance of a sudden attack, and the 
]iros])ect of a night action, — all tliest', 
us long as we were near the position 
of the enemy *H camp, served to ]mt 
new mettle into our hosutns. But in 
prn]iortiun as we got further and far- 
ther from tile scat of danger, roninnce 
giudiially lost its intlueiice ; till final- 
ly, the only sensation to which wc 
wvre alive, was one of overwhelming 
wearine ss ; and the only wish which 
we cared to form, was, that an o])pnr- 
tuiiity would he afforded of lying down 
Uf) rest. About midnight, indeed, ami 
for six hours 'after it, these feelings 
began t<i o])erate very powcrfully- 
I'lie men strayed from tlieir ranks ; 
the otlicors found groat ditHculty in 
urging them on ; some do/.ed upon 
their legs, and fell under the feet of 
their comrades ; others threw tlieni- 
selves by the wayside, refusing to 
proceed farther. In a word, by seven 
o’clock in the following morning, it 
was ])erfectly manifest that an hour's 
rest must he taken, otherwise one half 
of the troops wouhl be in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 

We had accomplished a journey of 
some eighteen or twenty miles, when 
to the unspeakable joy of every man 
in the army, the General, finding him- 
self arrived at a convenient spot, com- 
mandt*d a halt. I candidly confess, 
that I know nothing of the nature of 
the ground on which the halt occur- 


red, nor of the diqmitions which 
were made to remler it secure, for my' 
incn were Iiardly stretched upon thc^ 
grass when I followed their example. 
The only pv-ecaution which I took^ 
was to seek out a shady tree whos4 
branches might shelter me from the 
sun ^ there, from seven o'clock till m 
little before noon, 1 slept as soundly 
as ever weary traveller has slept, or 
could desire to sleep. At that perioil 
1 was awoke to breakfast ; and in half 
an hour after, the column was again 
in motion. 

The sun had set, and twilight was 
rapidly closing in, when we found 
ourselves once more in tlic vicinity of 
Al irlborough. There it was resolvtHl 
to pass the night ; and as the same 
po.sition was taken up w*hich wc had 
occupied during the advance, every 
mail felt himself in some degree* at 
home. For ourselves, Charlton ami I, 
willing, if possible, to find shelter un- 
der a roof, wandered away to a house 
about u stone's throw apart from the 
corps ; but it would have been belter 
peiliaps, that we had remained in the 
open air. 'I'he house in question was 
filled with such of the wounded, as it 
had been found practicu\)lc to remove 
on horseback, and in the clumsy wag- 
gons which «mr troopers succeeded in 
capturing. There were, if I recollect 
right, five or six officers in one room ; 
among whom wc were persuaded to 
lie do>vn. But the groans, and qpicru- 
lous complaints of some of these brave 
men, — complaints which every one 
who has filled their situation will un^ 
derstand, and for which few will he- 
sitate to make allowance, effectually 
broke in ujion our repose. We could 
not go to sleep under such circum- 
stances ; and hence the greater part 
of that night was spent in vain endea- 
vours to bestow comfort upon tliosc, 
whom bodily suffering rendered per- 
fectly dead to every consideration ex- 
cept tfie desire of ease. Wo were glad 
to retire about two in the morning, 
and to snatch a few hours of broken 
rest under a shed hard by. 

The dawn had not yet appeared^ 
when the well known sound of troops 
mustering upon their ground, awoke 
UR. We took our places as usual, with 
the men ; and having waited till there 
was light enough to direct our steps, 
once more began our march. 'Fhere 
was nothing in to-day’s operations at 
all worthy of notice. The country we 
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hgfl alrcMljr tnyened, and it axhibit* dispoied of in the lanie way, there re- 
ed, of course, an ap|icarance exactly mained neither impediment to retard 
Bimilar to tliat which it exhibited bo* our future movements, nor aources of 
fore ; whilst the absence of every thing anxiety to distract our plana 
like annoyance on the part of the In this manner the whole of the 
Americans rendered our whole oto« S8th was passed ; the soldiers, for the 
gross more dull and monotonous tnan most part, keeping quiet, whilst the 
would have been wished. Wc Were, crews of the boats remov^ the {dun- 
accordinglv, very well pleased at be- der. It fell, however, tomy lot, to bo 
holdiof^ the houses in Nottingham placed, towanls evening, in charge of 
again rise in view ; and our s^tisfac- one of the outiNKts. There always is, 
tion suffered no decrease when inform- and indeed must be, some anxiety at- 
ed, Uiat here, as formerly, the night tending this duty, becauw the very 
whould be passed. consciousness of resinnisibility can 

It so haiq)ened, that Charlton and I hardly fail to create it ; but on no oc- 
fix«d ourselves in the identical bam casion have I kept watch so peaceful- 
which had sheltered us before, and ly, and so much at my ease, as to- 
the reader will not be surprised to night. Not so much as once was an 
learn, that tliat apparently unimport- almn given. The sky was clear, the 
ant occurrence ahected us more ueep- air mild, and theposition commanding ; 
Iv, than any which had taken place in a word, all passed off as if 1 had 
auring the whole course of the inroad, been on duty in some military station 
It was impossible to lie down upon at home, instead of in the heart of an 
the tobacco without thinking of the enemy's country, 
gallant youth who had lain there be- Having spent the night thus ooin- 
sidc us, only seven days ago. True, fortably, we were in good condition 
he had been but a short time our com- for the march that was before us,— - 
ride ; we had enjoyed few opportuni- and it was a trying one. A push was 
ties of judging as to his temper, dis- to be made for St Benedict’s at once, 
position, and general character, and Formerly we had divided the distancis 
we, nei^er of us, felt for him, what now we were to compass it in one day ; 
we fblt for one another. But the little nor did we fail in performing our task, 
which we had seen of him, had all though many a good soldier found 
been favourable ; and his unaffected himself sore pressed to keep his sta- 
and noble behaviour in this very bam, tion. It was a journey of seven long 
forcibly occurred to us. I am not leagues ; and came not to a close till 
ashamed to confess that we shed some after darkness had set in. But like the 


tears to his memory; and that he 
constituted almost the only subject of 
our conversation whilst we remained 
awake. 

After a night of sound and refresh- 
ing sleep, we rose in confident expec- 
tation of continuing the retreat, and, 
perhaps, reaching tlie boats that day. 
But we were mistaken. General Boss 
was satisfied that no pursuit would 
take place, and if it did, he was equal- 
ly istlsfied that the pursuers would 
gain nothing by their exertions. Thus 
regarding matters, he resolved to rest 
his army during the 28th, and, at the 
same time, to secure as much of the 
property of which it had taken pos- 
setsion, as was contained in the bams 
and storehouses of Nottingham. Nor 
was there any difficulty in effecting 
the last of these purposes. The river 
was now crowded wiUi gun-boats, 
bmes, and other small veasels, into 
tmm the flour and tobacco were re- 
iMlIwI ; and the wounded bring also 


march of yesterday, it was productive 
of no interesting event, and it led to 
the very same arrangements and dis- 
positions in which that had ended. 
We bivouacked under the ridge of the 
hill, in the identical spots which wc 
had occupied on the 1 fnh, and slept as 
soundly, and as uniritcrruptedly, as we 
had done on the night of our landing. 

The first campaign of General Ross 
in America, if a sudden incursion like 
that above described, deserves to be so 
styled, was thus brought to a conclu- 
sion. With a mere handful of troops, 
not exceeding four tliouaand fighting 
men at the utmost, he penetrated up- 
wards of sixty miles into an enemy's 
country, defeated him in a pitched bat- 
tle, insulted his capital, and rcturn- 
Cfl in safety to the shore. It remain- 
ed now only to reimbork the army, 
and tlion his triumph would be com- 
plete. Nor was the shadow of a difficulty 
ex|)eriencedineffecting this last, and not 
least perilous enterprise. Intimidated 
ir> 
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by his overthrow, the American leader 
dreamed not at any moment of harass- 
ing his conqueror, or impeding his 
progress; as we afterwards learned, 
indeed, two full days elapsed, ere he 
ventured to ascertain that Washing- 
ton was abandoned. Though, there- 
fbre, the most judicious precautions 
were taken, to cover the re- shipment 
against danger, no opportunity was af- 
forded of proving them ; for the troops 
betook themselves coqis after corps to 
the boats, and were corps after coriw 
carried to their respective ships. The 
only tumult to which they listened, 
was produced by the shouts of the 
sailors, who welcomed them back with 
reiterated cheers, and who received 
them with as much cordiality as if 
they had been — not soldiers, but bro- 
ther-seamen. 

X cannot pretend topourtray the na- 
ture of my own feelings, when 1 find 
myself once more treading the quar- 
ter-deck of a transport, and relieved, 
as it were, at once, from all military oc- 
cupation and responsibility. That I 
enjoyed the change heartily, for the 
moment, cannot be denied. Our fatigue 
had been excessive ; and the prospect 
of a few days of unbroken rest was 
certainly more pleading than almost 
any other wliich could have been, un- 
der existing circumstances, held out 
to me. Vet there was a consciousness 
went along with it, that perfect re- 


pose is not a state of existence for 
which a soldier is a^pted, whilst the 
suddenness of the change was of itself 
sufficient to take away much of what 
would have been otherwise highly a- 
greeable in it. It was not now with us, 
as it is with troops who at the dose of 
a serious campaign retire into winter- 
quarters. In the latter case, men arc 
^adually prepared for it ; a series of 
liad weather, for the most part, keeps 
them inactive in the field, &:fore they 
quit it. At present, we were hurried, 
in the very miildle of summer, from 
the scene of a brisk, if not of an im- 
portant war, and placed, not in a po- 
sition still liable to be assailed, und so 
calculated to keep us in remembrance 
of our uses, — but on board of ship, 
where our time could alone be occu- 
pied in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
playing chess, and walking from one 
end of a plank to tlie other. 1 have 
said, that at the instant we certainly 
did enjoy the prospect which was be- 
fore ifs ; hut tlic first day of our re- 
embarkation passed not away with- 
out occasioning some alteration in our 
sei^timcnts, and long before sun-set on 
the second, we were again panting for 
enqiluynient. So perfectly inconsistent 
is the human mind with itself, as often 
as the temperament of the body, or 
the state of the animal spirits, may 
chance to undergo a change. 
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TIIF SIIKPHI-RD's CALKN1»AH.- HY THK F'lrnim SUkPIlKKO, 
OENERAL ANErDOTr.9. 


The sheep has scarcely any mark- 
ed character, save that of natural af- 
fection, of which it possesses a very 
great share. It is otherwise a stupid, 
indifferent animal, having few wants, 
and fewer expedients. The old black- 
faoed^ or forest breed, have far more 
powerful capabilities than any of the 
finer breeds tliat have been introduced 
into Scotland, and therefore the few 
anecdotes that 1 have to relate, shall 
be confined to them. 

The most singular one tliat I know 
ofj to be quite well authenticated, is 
that of a black ewe, that returned with 
her lamb from a farm in the head of 
Gkn-Lyon, to the farm of ILirehopc, 
in Tweeddalc, and accomplished the 
journey in nine days. She was soon 
missed by her owii^, and a shepherd 
followed her all the way to Crieff, where 
he turned, and gave her up. lie got 
intelligence of her all the way, and 
ever^ one told him that she absolutely 
persisted in travelling on — She would 
not be turned, regarding neither sheep 
nor dicpherd by tlie way. Her lamb 
was often far behind, and she had con- 
stantly to urge it on, by impatient 
bleating. She unluckily cunie to Stir- 
ling on the morning of a great annual 
fair, about the end of May, and jud- 
ging it imprudent to adventure through 
the crowd with her lamb, she halted on 
the north side of the town tlic whole 
day, where she was seen by hundreds 
lying close by the road side. But 
next morning, when uli grew quiet, a 
little after the break of day, she was 
observed stealing quietly through the 
town, in apparent terror of the dogs 
that were prowling about tlie street. 
The last time she was seen on the 
road, was at a toll-bar near St Ni- 
nian's; the man stopped her, think- 
ing she was a strayeil animal, and that 
some one would claim her. She tried 
several times to break through per 
force when he opened tlie gate, but he 
always prevented her, and at length 
she turned patiently again. She had 
found some means of eluding him, 
however, for home she came on a Sab- 
bath morning, the 4th of .lunc; and 


she left the farm of TiOclis, in Glcn- 
Lyon, either on the Thursday after- 
noon, or Friday morning, the week 
previous but one. The fanner of 
llarehopc )>aid the Highland farmer 
the price of her, and she lived on her 
native farm till she died of old age, 
in her seventeenth year. 

1 have heard of sheep n*tnrning 
from Yorkshire to tliMiighlands ; hut 
tlun I always sus])ectcd that they 
might have been lost by the way. But 
this is certain, that when once one, or 
a few sheep, get away from the rest 
of their acquaintances, they return 
homeward with great eagerness and 
perseverance. 1 have lived beside a 
drove-road the better part of my life, 
and many stragglers have I seen bend- 
ing their sUjis northward in the spring 
of the year. A sh(*pherd rarely sees 
these journeyers tiviee ; if he soc's 
them, and stops them in tin' morning, 
they arc gone long beibre iiiglit ; and 
if he sees them at night, they will 
be gone many miles before morning. 
This strong attachment to the place 
of their nativity, is iinich more predo- 
minant ill our own aboriginal breed, 
tliun in any of the other kinds with 
which I am acquainted. 

There is another peculiarity in their 
nature, of which 1 have witnessed in- 
iiumeruhle instances. 1 shall only re- 
late one, for tlicy arc all alike, and 
show how much the sheep is a crea- 
ture of habit. 

A shepherd in Blackhouse tiought a 
few sheep from aiiothir in (?rawmel, 
about ten miles distant, in the spring 
following, one of the ewes went back 
to her native place, and yeaned on a 
wild hill called Crawincl Craig. On 
a certain day, alxiut the beginning of 
July following, the shepherd went and 
brouglit home his ewe and lamb— 
took the fleece from the ewe, and kept 
the lamb for one of his stock. The 
lamb lived and throve, became a hog 
and a girumer, and never offered to 
leave home ; but when diree years of 
age, and about to have her first lamb, 
she vanished ; and the morning after, 
the Crawmcl shepherd, ill going his 
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roundB^ found lier witli a iiew-yeaned 
lamb on Uie rery gair of the Crawmel 
Craig, where she was lambed herself. 
She remained there till the first week 
of July, the time when she was brought 
a lamb herself, and then she came 
home with bers of her own accord ; 
and tills custom she continued an- 
nually with the greatest punctuality 
as long as she lived. At length her 
lambs, ivhcn they came of age, began 
the same practice, and the shephenl 
was obliged to dispose of tlie whole 
breed. 

Hut with regard to their natural ai- 
reelioii, tlie instances that might he 
mentioned are without number, btu- 
|iul anil actionli&s creatures as they 
.ire. When one loses its sight in a 
floek of short sheep, it is rarely aban- 
doned to itself in that hapless uud 
1k1]iUss state. Some one alway.s at- 
Laelies itself to it, and by blt uliiig calls 
it back from tlie ^irceipiee, the lake, 
ihi' pool, and all dangers whatever, 
'fheie is a dise.jse among siieep, railed 
by shepheids tlie Hreaksliiigh, a suit 
of deadly dysentery, which is us in- 
fectious as tire in a iloek. Wlieiiever 
:i sheep fetls it'-elf seizid by this, it 
instantly absents itself from all the 
rest, sbii lining their society with the 
greatest care ; it even hides itseli', and 
is ofuti very Inird to Ik: found. Though 
this propensity can liardLy be attribu- 
ted to natural instinct, it is, at all 
events, a provision of nature of the 
greatest kindness un i bctieliceiiec. 

There is unother nianifeht provisiiiii 
of nature with ngaid to these ani- 
mals, which is, t1i.it the inoie iidios- 
pii.ible the Idiid is on which tluy tteJ, 

I he gre.itir ilieir kind nos and alleii- 
tioii to ih.eir young. I oiuv herded 
iivo yeais on a wild and hare farm 
ealli'd Willenslee, on the border of 
M id-l.othiaii, and of all the slnep 1 
ever saw, tJieM: were the kindest and 
most aiilclLonule to their yoiir.g. 1 
was often ilei'ply aliecLu at scenes 
which I witnosed there. We had one 
very hard winter, so tlnit our slit^^p 
grew' lean in the spring, aiul the 
chwariir-ill (a sort of paralytic afTec- 
lii'ii) c.iine among them, and carried 
oil* a number. Often have 1 seen these 
poor victims, when fallen down to rise 
no more, even wdien unable to lilt 
tJieir heads from the ground, holding 
up the log, to invite the starving lamb 
to the miserable pittance that the ud- 


der still could supply. 1 had never 
seen aught more painfully afiboting. 

It is well known that it is a custom 
with shepherds, when a lamb dies, if 
the mother have sufficiency of miUc, 
to bring her in and put another lamb 
to her. 1 have described the prooesa 
somewhere else ; — ^it is done by put- 
ting tlie skin of the dead lamb upon 
the living one ; the ewe iininediatelv 
acknowl^ges the relationship, and af- 
ter the skin has warmed on it, so as 
to give it something of the smell of 
her own progeny, and it has sucked 
her two or three times, she accepts and 
nourishes it ns her own ever after. 
Wliedier it is from joy at this appa- 
rent reanimatioii of lier young one, or 
a little doubt remaining on her mind 
that she would fain dispel, 1 cannot 
decide; hut, for a number of days, 
she shows far more fondness, moi*c 
bleating, and caressing, over this one, 
tliun she did formerly over the one that 
was really her own. 

ilut tills is not what I wanted to 
explain ; it was, tlnit sucli sheep as 
lIius lobe their lambs, must be driven 
to a houbc with dogs, so that the lamb 
may he put to them ; for tht 7 will only 
take it in a dark confined place. But 
here, ill W^ilieublee, I never needed to 
drive home u sheep by force, with 
dogs, or in any other way than the fol- 
lowing : 1 found every ewe, of course, 
bcaiiding hanging her head over her 
dead lamb, and having a piece of twine 
with me for tlu* purpose, 1 tied that to 
the lamb's neck, or foot, and trailing 
it along, the ewe followed me into any 
house or fold that 1 chose to lead her. 
Any of them would have followed me 
in that way for miles, with her nose 
close oil the luuih, which she never 
ijuitliil fora moment, except to chase 
the dog, wdiich she would not suffer to 
walk iit ar me. I often, out of curiosity, 
U'll them ill to the side of the kitchen 
fire by this means, into the midst of 
servants and dogs ; but the more that 
ilangers multipli(‘il around the ewe, 
she clung the closer to her dead off- 
bpring, and thought of nothing but 
protecting it. 

That same year there was a severe 
blast of snow came on by night about 
the latter end of April, whi ch destroyed 
several scores of our Iambs ; and as 
we had not enow of twins and odd 
lambs tor the mothers that had lost 
theirs, of course we selected the best 
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ewei^ and put Iambs to them. As we 
were making the distributioD, 1 re« 
quested of my master to span me 
a lamb for a hawked ewe which he 
knew^ and which was standing over 
a dead lamb in the head of the hope^ 
about four miles from the house. 
He would not do it, but bid me let 
her stand over her lamb for a day 
or two, and perhaps a twin would 
be forthcoming. I did so, and truly 
she did stand to her charge ; so tru- 
ly, that I think the Uke never was 
^lulled by any of the woolly race. I 
visited her every morning and even- 
ing, and for the first eight days never 
catched her above two or three yards 
from the lamb ; and always, as I went 
my rounds, slie eyecl me long ere I 
came near her, and kept trumping 
with her foot, and whistling through 
her nose, to fright away the dog. Ue 
got a regular chase twice a-day as 1 


passed by, but however exdted and 
fierce a ewe may be. die never of- 
fers any resistance to mankind, be- 
ing perfectly and meekly passive to 
them. The weather grew fine and 
warm, and the dead lamb soon decay- 
ed, which the body of a dead lamb 
does particularly soon ; but still this 
afiectionate and desolate creature k^t 
hanging over the poor remains with 
an action that seemed to be nourish- 
ed by hopelessness. It often drew the 
tears from my eyes to see her banging 
with such fondness over a few bones, 
mixed with a small portion of wool. 
For the first fortnight she never quit- 
ted the spot, and fur another week slie 
visited it every morning and evening, 
uttering a few kindly and heart-pier- 
cing bleats each time ; till at Iqngth 
every remnant of her ofispring vanish- 
ed, mixing with the soil. 


rRAYEHS. 


Tir£RE is, I believe, no class of men 
professing the Protestant faith, so truly 
devout as the shepherds of Scotland. 
They get all the learning that the pa- 
rish schools afford ; are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures of truth ; 
deeply read in theological works, and 
really, 1 am sorry to say it, generally 
much better informt'd than their mas- 
ters. Every shepherd is a man of respec- 
tability— he must be so, else he must 
cease to be a shepherd, llis master’s 
fiock is entirely committed to bis care, 
and if he does notmanoge it with con- 
stant care, caution, and decision, he 
cannot be employed. Apart of the stock 
is his own, however, so that his interest 
in it is the same with that of his mas- 
ter; and being thus the most inde- 
dent of men, if he cherishes a good 
aviour, and the most insignificant 
if he loses the esteem of his employ- 
ers, he has every motive for maintain- 
ing an unimpeachable character. 

It is almost impossible, also, that be 
can be otlier than a religious charac- 
ter, being so much conversant with 
the Almighty in his works, in all the 
goitip-on of nature, and the control 
of the otherwise resistless elements. 
He feels himself a dependent being, 
morning and evening, on the great 
Ruler of the universe ; he holds con- 
verse with him in the cloud and the 


storm— on the misty mountain and the 
darksome waste — in the whirling drift 
and the overwhelming thaw — and even 
in voices and sounds that arc only 
heard by the howling cliff or solitary 
dell. How can such a man fail to be 
impressed with the presence of an eter- 
nal (iod, of an omniscient eye, and an 
almighty arm ? 

The position gentTally holds good ; 
for, as I have said, the shepherds are 
a religious and devout set of men, and 
among them the antiquated but de- 
lightful exercise of family worship is 
never neglected. It is always gone 
about with decency and decorum, but 
formality being a thing despised, there 
is no composition that I ever heard so 
truly original as these prayers occa- 
sionally arc ; sometimes for rude elo- 
quence and pathos, at other times for 
a nondescript sort of pomp, and not 
unfrequcntly for a plain and some- 
what unbecoming familiarity. 

One of the most notable men for 
this sort of family eloquence was Adam 
Scott, in Upper Dalglicsh. I had an 
uncle who herded with him, and from 
him I had many quotations from Adam 
Scott's prayers : — a few of them arc as 
follow. 

" We particularly thank thee for 
thy pgeat goodness to Meg, and that 
ever it came into your head to take 
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Anv thonght of ric an useless baw-waw 
asner." (This was a little girl that had 
been somewhat miraculously saved 
from drowning.^ For thy mercy's 
sake — ^for the safee of thy pom: siiim' 
wvants that are now addressing thee 
in their ain shilly-shally way^ and for 
the sake o' mair than we dare weel 
name to tliec, hae mercy on Rob. Ye 
ken yoursell he is a wild mischievous 
callant^ and thinks nae mair o* com- 
mitting sin than a dog does o* licking 
a dish ; but put thy hook in his nose, 
and thy bridle in his gab, and gar him 
come meV to thee wi' a jerk that he'll 
no forget the langest day he has to 
leeve." 

Dinna forget poor Jamie, wha's 
far away frae ainang us the night. 
Keep thy arm o' power about him, an' 
O, I wish ye wad endow liim wi' a 
little spunk and sineddum to act for 
himscll. For if ye dinna, he*ll be but 
a bauchle in tliis world, and a back- 
sitter in the ncist." 

“We desire to be submissive to thy 
will and pleasure at a’ times, but our 
desires are like new- bridled colts, or 
dogs that are first lai<l to the brae ; 
they run wild frac under our control. 
Thou hast added one to oiu: family — 
so has been thy will, but it would ne- 
ver hae been mine — if it's of thee, do 
tliou bless and prosper the connexion ; 
but if the fool hath done it out of car- 
nal desire, against all reason and cre- 
dit, may the cauld rainy cloud cf ad- 
versity settle on his habitation, till he 
shiver in the flame that his folly hath 
kindled." (I think this was said to 
be in allusion to the marriage of one of 
his sons.) 

“ We’re a’ like hawks, we're a' like 
snails, were a' like slogie riddles ; — 
like hawks to do evil, like snails to do 
good, and like slogie riddles, that let 
through a' the good, and keep the 
bad." 

“ Rring down the tyrant and his 
lang neb, for he has done muckle ill 
the year, and me him a cup o' thy 
wrath, and gin lie winna tnk that, gie 
him kclty." 

Kelty signifies double, or two cups. 
This was an occasional petition for one 
season only, and iny uncle never could 
comprehend what it meant.— The ge- 
neral character of Scott was one of 
decision and activity ; constant in the 
duties of religion, but not over strict 
with regard to some of its moral pre« 
cepts. 


I have heard the fbliowing petitions 
sundi^ times in the family prayers of 
an old relation of my own, long since 
gone to his rest 

“ And moreover and aboon, do thou 
bless us a' wi' thy best worldly blessings 
— wi* bread for the belly an' theeking 
for the back, a lang stride an' a clear 
ee-sight Keep us from a* proud pros- 
sing and upsetting — ^irom fbul naips, 
and stray steps, and from aU unneces- 
sary trouble.’' 

But, in generalities, these prayers are 
never half so original as when they 
come to particular incidents that affect 
only the petitioners ; for there are some 
things happening to them daily, which 
they deem it their bounden duty to 
remember before their Maker, either by 
way of petition, confession, or thanks- 
giving. The following was told to me 
as a part of the same worthy old man's 
prayer occasionally, for some weeks 
before he left a master, in wliose fa- 
ther’s service and his own the decayed 
shepherd had spent the whole of his 
life. 

Bless iny master and his family 
with thy best blessings in Christ Je- 
sus. Prosper all his worldly concerns, 
especially that valuable part which is 
committed to my care. I have worn 
out my life in the service of him and 
his fathers, and thou knowest that 1 
have never bowed a knee before thee 
without remembering them. Thou 
knowest, also, that I have never stu- 
died night's rest, nor day's comfort, 
when put in competition with their 
interest. The foulest days and the 
stormiest nights were to me as the 
brightest of summer ; and if he has 
done weel in casting out hi^ auld ser- 
vant, do thou forgive him. 1 forgive 
him with all my heart, and will never 
cease to pray for him ; but when the 
bard storms o' winter come, may he 
miss the hniid bonnet and the my 
bead, and say to himscll, ' 1 wiw to 
God that my auld herd had been here 
yet.' I ken o' neither house nor habi- 
tation this night, hut for the sake o' 
them amang us thatcanna do for them- 
sells, 1 ken thou wilt provide aiie ; for 
though thou hast tried me with hard 
and sair adversities, 1 have had more 
than my share of thy mercies, and 
thou ken'st better than I can tell thee 
that thou hast never bestowed themun 
an unthankful heart." 

This is tlie sentence, exactly as it 
was related to me, hut I am sure it is 
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not correct ; for, tliouKii very like his 
manner, 1 never heard him come ao 
near die English language in one sen- 
tence in my life. 1 once heard him 
say, in allusion to a chapter he had 
been reading about David and Goliath, 
and just at the close of his prayer: 

And when our besetting sins come 
bragging and blowstering upon us, like 
Gull^r o^Gath, 0 enable us to fling off 
Ac airmer and hairnishiu’ o' the Yaw, 
whilk we haetia proved, an’ whup up 
die simple sling o' the gospel, and nail 
die smoodi stuncs o' redeeming grace 
into Aeir foreheads." 

Of all the compositions, for simple 
pathos, that 1 ever saw or heard, his 
prayer, on the evening of that day un 
which he buried his only son, excell- 
ed ; but at this distance of time, it is 
impossible for me to do it justice ; and 
hoping that it is recorded in heaven, 
T dare not lake it on me to garble it. 
He began the subject of his sorrows 
Ihiis : — 

Thou hast seen meet, in thy wise 
providence, to remove the out of 
niy right hand, at the very time when, 
to us poor sand-blind mortals, it ap- 
peared that 1 stood inaibt in need ot. 
But 0 it was a sicker ane, an’ a sure 
ane, an’ a dear ane to my heart I an' 
how I'll climb die steep hill o' auld 
age an* sorrow without it, thou may’st 
ken, but 1 dinna." 

His singing of the psalms beat all 
exhibitions that ever were witncshcd 
of a sacred nature. He had not the 
least air of sacred inu^ic ; there was no 
attempt at it ; it was a sort of recita- 
tive of tile most grottsque kind ; and 
yet he delighted in it, and sung far 
ntore verse.i every night tlian is cus- 
tomary. The first time 1 heard him I 
was very young ; but 1 could not stand 
it, hut leaned myself hack into a bed, 
and laughed till the sweat ran ofi' me 
in streams. He had likewise an out- 
of-the-way custom, in reading a ]>Lr- 
tioii of Scripture every night, of al- 
ways mr.khig remarks ns he went on. 
And such remarks ! There w as one 
evening I Iteard him reading a chaj)- 
tuT — I liave forgot where it was — but 
he camo to words like these : And 
other nations, whom die great and no- 
ble A snapper brought over" John 

stopped short, and. considering for a 
little, says : ‘‘Asnapper I wbaten a king 
was he that ? 1 dinna mind o' ever 
heiurliig tell o' him afore." 

** I dinna ken," said one of the gii Is ; 


** but he has a queer uauie."— It is 
something like a goollv knife," said a 
younger one. ** Whisht, dame," said 
John, and Aen went on with the 
chapter. 1 believe it was about the 
fourth or fifth chapter of Ezra. He 
seldom missed a &w! observations of 
this sort for a single night. 

There was another night, not long 
after the time above noticed, that he 
was reading of the feats of one Suii- 
hallat, who set himself against the 
building of the second Temple. On 
closing die Bible John uttered a long 
hemh and then 1 knew there was 
something fortlieoming. He has 
been another nor a gude ane that," 
added ho ; 1 liac nac brow o’ their 

Sundy-hallat." 

There was another time that he 
stopped ill the middle of a chapter 
and uttered his “ homh !" of disappro- 
val, and then added, If it had been 
die Lord's will, I think they might 
hae left out that verse." — “ It liasiia 
been his will, thuu di;’* fi>uid one of 
the girls — It Bceuib sac," said John. 
I h.ive entirely forgot what he was 
reading about, and am often vexed at 
having forgot tlie verse that John want- 
cd expungt'd from the Bible. It was 
ill tome of the minor prophets* 

There was another time he cuiiie to 
his brother-in-law's house, where I 
was then living, and John being the 
oldest man, the Jiihle was laid down 
before him to make family W'orship. 
lie made no objections, but began, as 
was alwayo his custom, by asking a 
blessing on their devotions ; and when 
lie had done, it being customary for 
those who make fairiJlv w'or.ship to sing 
straight through the Psalms from be- 
ginning to ui(i. John says, ** We'll 
sing in your ordinary. Where is it?" 
— We do not always sing in one 
said the gudciiiaii of the house. 

Ka. 1 daresay no, or else ye'll make 
that ])!acc threadbare," said John, in 
a shoi t crabbed style, manifestly sus- 
pcctiirj that his friend was not regu- 
lar in his family devotions. This piece 
of sharp wit after the worship was be- 
gun hud to me an eiitet hi[^ly ludi« 
crous. 

When he came to give out Ae chap* 
tiT, he remarked, Uiut there would be 
no ordinary there cither, ho supposed* 

We have been reading in Job for a 
long time," said the gudemaii. How 
long?” said John slyly, as lie turned 
ovei the leaves, thinking to catch his 
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friend at fault, 0, 1 dinna ken 
that/* Raid the other; “ but there's a 
mark laid in that will tell you the 
hit.'*— “ If you hae read vera long in 
Job/' says John, " you will hae made 
him threadbare too, ibr the mark U 
only at the ninth chapter." There 
was no answer, so he read on. In the 
course of the chapter he came to these 
words — " Who cuniinandeth the sun, 
and it riseth not."— I never heard of 
Him doing that,” says John. " But 
Job, honest man, maybe means the 
darkness that was in the land o* Egypt 
It wad be a i\i!irsoine thing an the 
sun warna till rise.” 

A little lartlier on he rarie to these 
W’ords — Which maketh Arctnrus, 
Orion, and IMeiades, and tlie cham- 
bers of tlic south.” “ I liac often 
wondered at tliat vitfl*,” says .John. 
“ ,Iob has been a gr.md phil<)so])l!cr ! 
The Pleiades are the se'en sternr, — 1 
ken them ; and Orion, that’s tlie King's 
Ellwand ; hut Tin never sao sure about 
Arctnrus. 1 fancy lies aiie o’ the 
plennits, or maybe liiru that 1 aiuls 
the gou(len plough,” 

On reading tlie la‘'t clin])trr of \W 
book of .Job, wlkn ho C'Uih' to the 
cmimcration of the i)ritri(jrch’s live 
stocky he remarked, *• He has had 
an unco sight o' creatures. I'our- 
teeii thousand bheep! How rnony was 
that.^”— “ He has had seven hunder 
scores/' said one. Ay,” said John, 
** it ivas an unco swarm o* creatures. 
There wad be a dreadfu' confusion at 
his clippings and spainings. Six thou- 
sand canids, a thousand yoki* of oxen, 
and a thousand slie-asses. IVhat, in 
the wide warld, did lie do wi* a’ thae 
creatures ? IVad it no hae Ijceii niair 
purposc-like if he had had them a 
milk kic?” — “ Whii wad he hae got- 
ten to have milked them said one 
of the girls. “ It's vtra true/' said 
John. 

One time, during a long and severe 
lying storm of snow, in allusion to 
some chapter he had been reading, he 
prayed as follows ; (This is from hear- 
say.^ Is the whiteness of desolation 
to he still on the mountains of our 
land for ever ? Is the earthly hope o' 
thy servants to perish frac the face of 
the earth ? The flocks on a thousand 
hills are thine, and their lives or deaths 
wad be nacthing to thee— tliou wad 


neither be the richer nor tlic ^rcr ; 
hut it is a great matter to us. Have 
pity, then, on the lives o' thy crea- 
tures, for beast an' body arc a' thy 
handy wark, and send us the little wee 
cludd out o' the Bca like a man's band, 
to spread and darken, and pour and 
pLisli, till the green gladsome face o' 
nature aince raair appear.” 

During the smearing season one 
year, it was agreed that each shep- 
herd, young and old, sliould ask a 
blessing ami return thanks at meal- 
time, in his turn, beginning at the 
eldest, an*l guiiig off at the youngest ; 
that, as llierc was no respect of persons 
with (led, so tliire should l>e none 
hliown .nmong ni ighbour.s. John being 
the eldest, tlic graces bea:an with him, 
and went decently on till tliey came to 
the youngest, who obstinately refused. 
Of com sc it devolved .again on John, 
W'iio takingoff his broad bonnet, thus 
addrtssed his JMaker with great fer- 
vency : — 

“ ( > our gracickiR Lord and llcderm- 
er, lliou hast said in tliv blessed word, 
that those who an^ ashamed of thee 
and lliy ‘.ervlce, of them tliou wilt be 
a' bained wlu'n tlion (‘oinest into tby 
kingdom. Xow, all that wc humbly 
beg of thee at this time h, that (ieor- 
die may not be reckoned amang that 
unhappy number. Open the poor 
chicld's heart an' bis ecu to a sight o' 
his lost eoiidition ; an' though lie be 
that prood that he'll no ask a blessing 
o’ thee, neither for himscll nor us, do 
thou grant us a' thy blessing ne'er- 
thelcss, an' him amang the rest, for 
Christ's sake. Amen” 

The young man felt the rebuke very 
BCvcTcly, his face gi'ew as red as flame, 
and it was several days before he could 
assume his usual hilarity. Had T lived 
with John a few years, I could have 
])icked up his remarks on the greater 
part of the Scriptures, for to read and 
not make remarks was out of his 
power. The story of Uuth was a great 
tavourite wdth him — he often read it 
to his family of a Sabbath evening, as 
“ a goo<l lesson on iiaturality but 
he never faiUd making the remark, 
that it was iiac mair nor decency in 
h(r to creep in beside the douss man 
i’ the night-time when he was sleep- 
mg. 
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ODD CHARACTERS. 


Among the first of these in this die- 
trict was old Will o' Phaup, one of 
the genuine I^idlaws of Craik^ where 
he was bom in 1691. He was shep- 
herd in Phaup for fifty-five years. For 
feats of frolic, strength, and agility, 
he had no equal in his day. In 
hall of the laird, at the farmer's in- 
gle, and in the shepherd's cot. Will 
was alike a welcome guest, and in 
whatever company he was, he kept 
the whole in one roar of merriment. 
In Will's days brandy was the conl- 
mon drink in this country ; as for 
whisky, it was, like silver in the days 
of Solomon, nothing accounted oil 
Good black French brandy was the 
constant beverage, and a heavy neigh- 
bour Will was on it. IVIany a hard 
bouse he had about Moffat, and ma- 
ny a race he ran, generally for wa- 
gers of so many pints of brandy, and 
in all his life never was beat. He 
once ran at Mofikt for a wager of five 
guineas, which one of the chiefs of 
the Johnstons betted on his head. 
His opponent was a celebrated runner 
from Crawford-Moor, of the name of 
Blaikley, on whose head, or rather on 
whose feet, a Captain Douglas had 
wagered. Will knew nothing of the 
match till he went to Mofikt, and was 
very averse to it. “ No that he was 
ony way ftar'd for the chap," he said, 
but he bad on a* his ilkaday claes, 
an' as a' the leddies an' gentlemen at 
Mofikt- wall war to be there to see the 
race, he didna like to appear afore 
them like an assie whalp.' 

However, he was urged, and oblmed 
to go out and strip ; and, as he told it, 
a noor figure I made beside the 
ehiela wi' his grand rufified sark. I 
was sae afirontit at thinking that Will 
o* Phaup should hae made sic a dir- 
ty shabby appearance afore sae mony 
grit folks an*^ bonny leddies, that the 
deil a fit I could rm mair nor I had 
been odiker. My sark was as din as it 
had been row'd amang the asse, an' 
my breeks a* mendit wi' donts o' dif- 
ferent colours. Shame fa' me gin I 
didnU'WUSB mysell i' the water out- 
ower Ae The race waa down 

‘ on Auum-side, an' jimply a mile, out 
Ut* in ; an’, at the very first, the roan 
iri* the ruffled sark flew ofiT like a hare, 
an' left poor Will o' Phaup to come 
waughlin up ahint him like a singit 


cur, wi' his din sark end his doutit 
breeks. 1 had neither heart nor power 
till a very queer aeddent befd me ; 
for, Scots grund I disna the tying o’ my 
doutit br^ks brek loose, and in a 
moment they war at my heels, and 
there was I standiii’ like a hapshekcl'd 
staig! ' Off wi* them, Phaup! Ofll^wi' 
them!' cries ane. Od, sir, I just 
sprang out o' them, and that instant 
1 fand my spirits rise to the proper 
pitch. 1 kend though I had tarry 
breeks and a din sark, I had as bonny 
a skin as was on the field ; an’ thougfi 
the leddies should turn about their 
backs, what could 1 help it. Hut in- 
stead o’ that, the wild gillies only 
dappet their hands, an' shoutit out, 
* Wed pro’en, Will o’ Phaup ! Hoo- 
ray ! Phaup for ever yet.!* The chield 
Was clean afore me, but I fand that if 
he war a eagle I wad o’ertakc him, 
for I scarcely k^md whether I was 
touching the grund or fiteing in the 
air, and as I came by Mr Welch, 1 
heard him saying, ‘ By G— , Phaup 
has him yet!' for he saw Blaikley 
failing. 1 got by him, hut I had not 
muckle to brag o’, for he ^keepit the 
step on me till within a gun-shot o' 
the starting-post. 

'riien there was sic a fraze about 
me by the winning party, and nae- 
thing wad serve them but that 1 
should dine wi' them in the public 
room. * Na, fiend be there then, Mr 
Johnson,' says I, * for though your 
leddies only Icuch at my accident, if 
I war to dinner wi' them in this state, 
I kenna how they might tak it.'," 
When a young lad, only sixteen 
ears of age, and the very first year 
e was in Phaup, his master bet- 
ted the price of his whole drove of 
Phaup hogs on his head, at a race 
with an Englishman on Stagshaw- 
bank. James Anderson, Esq. of Et- 
trickhall, was then fanner of Phaup, 
and he had noted at the shedding, be- 
fore his young shepherd left home, 
that whenever a sheep got by wrong, 
he never did more than run straight 
after it, lay hold of it by sheer speed, 
and bring it back in his arms. So the 
laird having formed high ideas Of 
Will's swiftness, wiihoutlctting him 
know of the matter, first got an Eng- 
lish rantleman into a heat, by brag- 
ging the English runners with Scots 
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onm, and then profFered betting the 
price of his 300 wedder hoga^ that he 
had a poor starved barefooted boy who 
was helping to drive them, — whom 
he believed to be about the worst 
runner in Scotland, — who would yet 
beat the best Englisliman that could 
be found in Stagshawbank-fair. 

The Englishman's national pride 
was aroused, as well it might, his 
countrymen being well known as the 
superior runners. The bet was taken, 
and Will won it with the greatest 
case for his master, without licing 
made aware of the stake for which he 
ran. This lie never knew till some 
months afterwards, that his master 
presented him with a guinea, a pair 
of new shoes, and a load of oaUmcal, 
for winning him the price of the 
rhaup hogs. Will was exceedingly 
prou(l of the feat lie liad performed, 
as well as of the presctit, which, he 
remarked, was us much to him as the 
price of the hogs was to hU master. 
From that day forth he was never 
beat at a fair race. 

Me never went to Moffat, that the 
fanners did not get him into their 
company, and then never did he get 
home to Phaup sober. The mad feats 
whicli he then performed, were, for un 
age, the Ktanding jokes of the country, 
and many of his su)iiigs settled into 
regular proverbs or by-words. His 
great oath was ** Scots ground !" And 
“ Scots ground, quo* Will o* Phaup," 
is a standing exclamation to this day 
— “ one plash more, quo' Will o' 
Phaup," is another, — and there are 
many similar ones. This last had its 
origin in one of those Moffat houses, 
from which the fanner of Sel couth and 
Will were returning by night greatly 
inebriated, the former riding, and 
Will running by his side. Moffat 
water being somewhat flooded, the 
fanner proposed taking Laidlaw on 
the horse behind him. Will sprang 
on, but, as he averred, never got seat- 
ed right, till the impatient animal 
plunged into the water, and the two 
friends came off, and floated down the 
river, hanging by one another. The 
farmer got to his feet first, but in 
pulling out Will, lost his equili- 
brium a second time, and plunging 
headlong into the stream, down he 
went. Will was then in the utmost 
perplexity, for, with the drink and 
during together, he was quite be- 
numbed, and the night was aii dark 
VoL. XXL 


as pitch ; he ran down the side of Ae 
stream to succour his friend,and losing 
all sight of him, he knew not what to 
do; but hearing a great plunge, he 
made towards the place, calling out, 

“ One plash more, sir, and 1 have 
you — One plash more, quo' Will o' 
Phaup but all was silent ! Scots 
ground ! quo* Will o* Phau|) — a 
man drown'd, an' me here !" Will 
ran to a stream, and took his station 
in the middle of the water, in hopes 
of feeling his drowning friend come 
against his legs ; — ^but the farmer got 
safely out by himself. 

There was another time at Moffat, 
that lie was taken in, and had to pay a 
dinner and drink for a whole large 
party of gentlemen. I have forgot how 
it happened, but think it was by a 
wager. He had not only to part with ^ 
all his money, but had to pawn his 
whole stock of sheep. He then came 
home with a heavy heart, told his wife 
what he had done, and that he was a 
ruined man. She said, that since he 
had saved the cow, they would do 
well enough. 

The money was repaid afterwards, 
so that Will did not actually lose his 
stock ; but after that, he went seldom 
to Moffat. He fell upon a much easier 
plan 01 getting fun ; for, at that period, 
there wore constantly bands of smug- 
glers passing from the Solway, through 
the wild region whore he lived, to- 
wards the Lothians. From these 
Will purchased occasionally a stock of 
brandy, and then the gentlemen and 
farmers came all and drank with him, 
paying him at the enormous rate of a 
shilling per bottle, all lesser measures 
haMg despised, and out of repute at 
IWup. It became a place of constanlj 
rendezvous, but a place where they 
drank too deep to be a safe place for 
gentlemen to meet. There were two 
rival houses of Andersons at that time 
that never ceasod quarrelling, and 
they were wont always to come to 
Pfiaup with their swords by their 
bides. Being all exceedingly stout 
men, and equally good swordsmen, it 
may easily be supposed they were 
dangerous neighbours to meet in such 
a wild remote place. Accordingly, 
there were many quarrels and bloody 
bouts there as long as tlie Andersons 
possessed Phaup ; after which, the 
brandy system was laid aside. Will 
twice saved his master’s life in these 
affrays once, when he had drawn 
3 L 
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on thrw; of Amos's tenants of Potbnrn, 
but they had mastered his sword, bro« 
hen it, and were dra^ng him to the 
river by the neckclotli. Will knocked 
down one, cut his master's neckcloth, 
and defended him stoutly till he ga- 
thered his breath, and then the two 

e ly did' thrash the Amoses to their 
ts* satisfaction. And another time, 
from the sword of Michael of Tushie- 
law ; but he could not help the two 
fighting a duel afterwards, which was 
the cause of much mischief, and many 
heart-burnings, among these haughty 
relatives. 

Will and his master once fought a 
clean battle themselves two, up in a 
wild glen called Fhaup Cooin. llicy 
differed about a young horse, which 
the laird had sent there to graze, and 
, which he thought had not been well 
treated ; and so bitter did the recrimi- 
nations grow bctwerii them, that the 
laird threatened to send Will to hell. 
Will dched him, on which he attack- 
ed him furiously with his cane, while 
the shepherd defended himself as re- 
solutely with his staff. The combat 
was exceedingly sharp and severe, but 
the gontlemaii was too scientific for 
die shepherd, and hit him many blows 
about tne head and shoulders, while 
Will could not hit him once, all 
that he could thrash on." The latter 
was determined, however, not to yield, 
and fought on, altliough, as he term- 
ed it, ** the blood began to blind his 
ecn." He tried several times to close 
with his master, but found him so 
complete in both his defences and of- 
fences, that he never could accomplish 
it, but always suffered for his teme- 
rity. At length he jouked d^i 
his head, took a lounder across Vc 
shoulders, and, in the meantime, hit 
his master across the shins." This 
ungentlemanly blow quite paralysed 
the Liird, and the cane dropped out of 
his hand, on which Will closed with 
him, mastered him with ease, laying 
him down, and bolding him fast ; — 
hut all tliat he could do, he could not 
pacify him, — he still swore be would 
nave his heart's blood. Will had then 
no resource, but to spring up, and 
bound away to the hill. The laird 
pursued for a time, but he might as 
well have tried to catch a roe-buck ; so 
he went h#ck to Phaup, took his horse 
in silence, and rode away home. Will 
expected a summons of removal next 
day, or next term at the farthest, but 


Mr Anderson took no notice of the 
fair, nor ever so much as mentioiMd , 
it again. 

Will had many pitched battles 
with the bands of smugglers, in de- 
fence of his master's grass, for they 
never missed unloading on the lands 
of Phaup, and turning their horses to 
the best gross they could find. Ac- 
cording to his account, these fellows 
were exceedingly lawless, and account- 
ed nothing of taking from the country 
people whatever they needed in emer- 
gencies. The gipsies, too, were then 
accustomed to traverse the country in 
bands of from twenty to forty, and 
were no better than freelxioters. But 
to reconl every one of Will o' Phaup's 
heroic feats, would require a volume. 

1 shall, therefore, only mention one 
trait more of his character, which was 
this— 

He was the last man of this wild re- 
gion, who heard, saw, and conversed 
with the fairits, and that not once or 
twice, but at sundry times and sea- 
sons. The sht'uliiig at which Will 
lived all the bettor part of his life, at 
Old Upper Phaup, was one of the 
most lonely and dismal Mfnations that 
ever was the dwelling of human crea- 
tures. I have often wondered how 
such a man could live so long, and 
rear so numerous and respectable a 
family, in such a habitation. It is 
on tile very outskirts of Ettrick Fo- 
rest, quite out of the range of social 
intercourse, a fit retirement for law- 
less banditti, and a genial one for the 
last retreat of the spirits of the glen — 
before taking their final leave uf the 
land of their love, in which the light 
of the gospel then grew too bright for 
their tiny moonlight forms. There 
has Will beheld them riding in long 
and beautiful array, by the light of 
the moon, and even in the summer 
twilight ; and there lias he seen them 
sitting in seven circles, in the bottom 
of a deep ravine, drinking nectar out 
of cups of silver and gold, no bigger 
than the dew-cup flower ; and there 
did be behold their wild unearthly 
eyes, all of one bright sparkling blue, 
turned every one upon him at the 
same moment, and beard their myste- 
rious whisperings, of which he knew 
no word, save now and then the repe- 
tition of his own name, which waa 
always done in a strain of pity. Will 
was coming from the hill in a dark 
misty evening in winter, and, for a 
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good while, imi^ined he heard a great 
gabbling of children's ToiceBj not far 
trom him, which still grew more and 
more audible; it being before sun- 
set, he hod no spark of fear, but set 
about investigating from whence the 
sounds and laughter proceeded. He, 
at length, discovered that they issuctl 
from a deep cleugh not far distant, 
and thinking it was a band of gipsies, 
or some marauders, he laid down his 
bonnet and his plaid, and creeping 
softly over the heath, he reached the 
brink of the iirecipicc, and jiceping 
over, to his utter astonishment, beheld 
the fairies sitting in seven circles, on 
a green spot in the bottom of the dell, 
where no green spot ever was before. 
They wereappareiuly eatingand drink- 
ing ; but all their motions were so 
quick and momentary, he could not 
well say what they were doing. Two 
or three nt the queen's back appeared 
to be baking bread. 'I hey were all 
ladies, and their numbers c(uite count- 
less — dressed in green polLonians, and 
grass-green bonnets on their heads. 
He perceived at once by their lopks, 
their giggling, and their peals of laugh- 
ter, that he was cliscovercil. Still lear 
took no possession of his heart, for it 
was daylight, and the blessed sun was in 
heaven, although obscured by clouds ; 
till at length he heard them pro- 
nounce his own name audibly twice ; 
Will then began to think it might 
not be quite so safe to wait till they 
pronounced it a tliird time, and at 
that moment of hesitation it first came 
into his mind that it was All-hallow- 
eve ! There was no farther occasion to 
warn AVill to rise and jun, for he well 
knew the fairies were privileged on 
that day and that night, to do what 
seemed good in their own eyes. His 
hair," he said, ** stood all up like the 
birses on a sow's back, an* every bit o* 
his body, outside and in, prinlcled as 
it liad been brunt wi’ nettles.'* He 
ran home as fast as his feet could 
carry him, and greatly were his child- 
ren astonished Tfor he was then a wi- 
dower) to see tneir father come nin'- 
ning like a madman, without either his 
bonnet or plaid. He assembled them 
to prayers, and shut the door, but did 
not tell them what he had seen for 
several years. 

There was another time that he 
followed a whole troop of them up a 
wild glen colled Entertrony, from one 
end to the other, without ever being 
able to come up with tliem, although 
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they never appeared to be more than 
twenty paces in advance. Neither were 
they flying from him ; for instead of 
being ruhning at their speed, as he 
was doing, they seemed to be stand- 
ing in a large circle. It happened to 
be the day after a Moflkt fair, and he 
supposed them to be a partjr of his 
neighbours returning from it, who 
wished to lead him a long chase be- 
fore they suffered themsdves to be 
overtaken. He heard them speaking, 
singing, and laughing; and being a 
man so fond of sociality, he exerted 
himself to come up with them, but 
to no purpose. Several times did he 
hail them, and desire them to stay, 
and tell him the news of the fair ; 
but he was only answered by a peal 
of cldrich laughter, that seemecl to 
spread along the skies over his head. 
At length he began to suspect that 
that unearthly laugh was not altoge- 
ther unknown to him. He stood still 
to consider, and that moment the 
laugh was repeated, and a voice out 
of the crowd called to him in a shrill 
laughing tone, '' Ha, ha, ha ! Will o' 
Phaiip, look to your ain licarthstane 
the night." Will again threw off eve- 
ry encumbrance, and fled home to his 
lonely cot, the most likely spot on the 
estate for the fairies to congregate ; 
but it is wonderful what safety con- 
centres round a man's own hearth and 
family circle. 

There was another time, when he 
was a right old man, that he was sit- 
ting on a little green hillock at the end 
of his house, in the evening, resting 
himself, that there came three little 
boys up to him, all exactly like one 
another, wlien the following short dia- 
logue enbiicd between Will and them. 
“ (lood e'en t'ye, Will Laidlaw.'* 

“ Good e'en t’ye, creatures. Where 
ir ye gaun this gate ?" 

Can ye gie us up-putting for the 
night .^’* 

** I think three sickan bits o* shreds 
o' Imrchins winna be ill to put up.— 
Where came ye frac ?” 

Frae a place that ye dinna ken. But 
we are come on a commission to you.*' 
** Come away in then, an' tak sic 
cheer as we hae.” 

Will rose and led the way into the 
house, and the little boys followed; 
and as be went, be said carelessly, 
without looking back, What's your 
commission to me, bairns.^" He 
thought they were some gendeman’s 
sons come from his master. 
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a jy 0 are sent to demand a nlver 
"key that you have in your posBession." 

Will was astouDclcd ; and sUinding 
still to consider of some old transac- 
tion, he said, without lifting his eyes 
from the ground, — 

A silver key ? In God’s name, 
where came yc from?” 

There was no answer, on which 
Will wheeled round and round, and 
round ; but the tiny beings were all 
gone, and Will never saw them more. 
At the name of God, they vanished in 
the twinkling of an eye. It is curious 
that I never should have heard the se- 
cret of the silver key, or indeed, whe- 
ther there was such a thing or not. 

But AVill once saw a vision which 
was more uiiaccoun table than this 
still. On his way from Modat one 
time, about midnight, he perceived a 
light very near to the verge of a steep 
hill, which he knew perfectly well, but 
I have forgot whether it was on the 
lands of Bodsbcck or Selcouth, diough 
I think it was on the latter. The light 
appeared exactly like one from a win- 
dow, and as if a lamp moved frequent- 
ly within. Ills path was by the bot- 
tom of the hill, and the light being 
almost close at the top, he had at first 
no thoughts of visiting it ; but as it 
shone in sight for a full mile, his cu- 
riosity to see what it was continued 
still to increase as he approached near- 
er. At length, on coming to the bot- 
tom of tile steep bank, it appeared so 
bright and so nigh, that he determin- 
ed to climb the steep and see what it 
was. There was no moon, but it vras 
a starry night and not very dark, and 
so Will ventured on his perilous ex- 
pedition, clambering up the precipice 
with the greatest difficulty, as well as 
fatigue. He went straight to the light, 
which he found to be an opening into 
an extensive cavern, about the size 
and dimensions of an ordinary barn. 
The opening was a square one, and 
just big enough for a man to have 
crept in. Will set in his head and be- 
held a row of casks from one end to 
the other, and two men with long 
beards, buff belts about their waists, 
and torches in their hands, who seem- 
ed busy in writing something on each 
cask. They were not the small casks 
used by smugglers, but large ones, 
about one half bigger than common 
tar-harrelB, and all of a size, save two 
very huge ones at the further end. 
Tfne cavern .was all neat and clean, 
but thare was an appearance of moul- 
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diness about the cadts, as if they had 
8too4 there for ages. The men were 
both at the farther end when Will 
looked in, and busily engaged ; but at 
length one of tlicm came towanls him, 
holding his torch above his head, and, 
as Will thought, having his eyes fixed 
on him. Will never got such a fright 
in his life; — many a fright he got 
with unearthly creatures, but this was 
the most frightful of them all. He was 
a man of gigantic size, with grizly fea- 
tures, and his beard hanging down to 
his belt. Will ran with all his might, 
but to liis dying day could never re- 
collect in what direction. It was not 
long, however, till lie missed his feet 
and fell, and the hill being almost 
jierpendicular, he hurled down with 
great celerity, soon reached the bottom 
of tlic steep, and pursued his way home, 
it may well be conceived, in the utmost 
terror and anmzcinent ; but the light 
from the cavern w^as extinguislied on 
the instant — saw it no more. 

Will apprized all the people within 
his reach, the next morning, of the 
wonderful discovery he had made; 
but tile story was so like a fantasy 
or a dream, that several of them 
were hard of belief ; — sonic there were 
wlio never did believe it, but ascribed 
all to the Moffat brandy. Flowevcr, 
they sallied out in a body, armed with 
cudgels and tw^o or three rusty rapiers, 
to reconnoitre ; kmt the entrance into 
the cave they could not find, nor has 
it ever been discovered again to this 
day. Many a place they tried to open 
that day, but Will was satisfied the 
whole time, tliat none of them were 
in the least like the entrance he dis- 
covered. He left a part of the men 
standing on the hill, and took others 
away to the spot from whence he first 
saw the light. He knew also within 
a few yards of tlie place, where he 
first left his path to climb the steep, 
at which time he said it was right op- 
posite to him. But with regard to 
this. Will's philosophy was a little 
deranged, when he was told that two 
things were always right opposite to 
one another. There were, tiowever, 
some strong corroborative proofs in 
Will's favour. It was manifest that 
lie had been there, which was direct- 
ly out of his road, for they found the 
sloat that he had made in hurling 
down the hill from the top to the bot- 
tom ; and when they discovered that 
track, they thought they had the prize. 
They soon found that they were ai 
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far from it as ever, for Will, in the 
midst of his terror and confusion, nei- 
ther knew in what direction he was 
running when he fell, nor how far he 
bad run. There were, moreover, evi- 
dent marks of two horses having been 
fastened diat night in a wild cleuch- 
head, at a short distance from the spot 
they were searching. 

If the whole of this was an optical 
delusion, it was the most singular I 
ever heard or read of. For my part, 

I do not believe it was ; I believe 
there was such a cavern existing at 
that day, and that vestiges of it may 
still be discovered. It was an unfea- 
sible story altogether for a man to in- 
vent; and, moreover, though Will 
was a man whose character had a deep 
tinge of the superstitions of his own 
country, he was besides a man of pro- 
bity, truth, and honour, and never 
told that for the truth, which he did 
not believe to be so. Peace be to his 
ashes, and blest be his memory ! 1 rc- 
inembiT him very ivell ; — he died in 
iny father's house, old, and full of 
days, and was the first human being 
whom 1 saw depart from this stage of 
existence. 

His sons inherited his agility, though 
not perhaps in an equal degree. One 
of tnein, however, never was beat, 
save by a ]\rr Bryden of C'orsecleuch, 
who beat him two races out of six. 
This latter was a man below the com- 
mon size ; but, save by liobert Laid- 
law, he remained uiiconquered in the 
race, and even ilisputed the palm 
very hardly with him. Will's great- 
grandsons are, at this time, among the 
swiftest runners of the F orest ; but 
old people say tliey arc greatly dege- 
nerated from the speed of their fa- 
thers. He was a young man, near to 
his prime, in the year 1715 ; and ha- 
ving fled with his ewes into Aiinan- 
dale from a snow storm, he saw the 
(iialloway and Nithsdale men march- 
ing to the Border. Happening to be 
in Annandale again in the winter of 
1745. he saw Prince Charles and his 
clans marching northward, towards 
Dumfries. One of his sons is still 
^ alive, near to a hundred years of age, 
with all his faculties complete; and 
as he well remembers all his father’s 
legends and traditions, what a living 
chronicle remains there of past ages f 
There was a contemporary of Laid- 
law’s, who died about the same period, 
but an older man, who was also a veiy 
remarkable man in his day, supersti- 
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tious in the extteme ; many of hia sto- 
ries and traditions were of a visionary 
nature. But in legendary lore he was 
altogether unequalled — ^he was master 
of it; a sovereign over that depart- 
ment of literature, making it his mst 
and pride that he could sing every 
song and ballad that ever his country 
produced. lie had not only all the 
old ballads since publishea in the 
Border Minstrelsy, but as many more 
of a nature too romantic, trivial, or 
indelicate, to be admitted into that 
work. Andrew was a man of strong 
sound sense, keen feelings, and quick 
discernment, but, like his contempo- 
rary and acquaintance, had many en- 
counters with beings of another and 
an unknown world. Nor was it any 
wonder these patriarchs should have 
been superstitious ; they lived under 
the ministry of the far-famed and Re- 
verend Thomas Boston, a great divine 
and a saintly character, but than whom 
a more superstitious man never ex- 
isted. 

Daft Jock Amos was another odd 
character, of whom many droll say- 
ings arc handed down. He was a lu- 
natic ; hut having been a scholar in 
his youth, he was possessed of a sort 
of wicked wit, and wavering uncertain 
intelligence, that proved right trou- 
blesome to those who took it on them 
to reprove liis eccentricities. As he 
lived close by tlie cliurch, Mr Boston 
and lie were constantly coming in con- 
tact, and many of their little dia- 
logues are preserved. 

The inair fool arc ye, quo' Jock 
Amos to the minister," is a constant 
by-word in Kttrick to this day. It 
hud its origin, simply as follows:— 
Mr Boston was taking his walk one 
fine summer evening after sermon, 
and in his way came upon Jock, very 
busy cutting some grotesque flgures 
in w^ood with his knife. Jock, looking 
hastily up, found he was fairly caught, 
and not knowing what to say, burst 
into a foolish laugh — Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
Air Boston, are you there } Will you 
coup a good whittle wi* me 

“ Nay, nay, John, I will not ex- 
change knives to-day." 

** The mair fool are ye, quo' Jock 
Amos to the minister." 

But, John, can you repeat the 
fourth commandment? — I hope you 
can — IVhich is the fourth command- 
ment ?" 

1 daresay, Mr Boston, it'll be the 
ane after the third." 
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Can you not remat it?" 

I’m no sure about it — 1 ken it 
has some wheeram by the rest." 

Mr Boston repeated itj and tried to 
show him his error in working with 
knives on the Sabbath day. John 
wrought away till the divine added. 

But why won’t you rather come 
to church, John ? What is the reason 
you never come to church ?" 

Because you neyer preach on the 
text 1 want you to preach on." 

What text would you have me to 
preach on?" 

On the nine-and-twenty knives 
that came hack from Babylon." 

I never heard of them before." 

It is a sign you have never read 
your Bible. IJa, ha, ha, Mr Boston, 
sic fool sic minister." 

Mr Boston searched long for John’s 
text that evening, and at last finding 
it recorded in Ezra, i. 9, he wondered 
greatly at the acuteness of the fool, 
considering the subject on which he 
had been reproving him. 

.John, how auld will you be ?" 
said a sage wife to him one day, when 
talking of their ages. 

** O, I dinna ken," said John. It 
wad tak a wiser head than mine to tell 
you that." 

It is unco queer that you dinna 
ken how auld you are," returned she. 

I ken weel enough how auld I 
am," said John ; but I dinna ken 
how auld I'll be." 

An old man, named Adam Linton, 
once met him running from home in 
the grey of the morning. ** Hey, Jock 
Amos,'^ said he, where are you 
bound for so briskly this morning ?" 

Aha ! He’s wise that wats that, r:i’ 
as daft wha speers," says Jrck, with- 
out taking his eye from some object 
that it seemed to be following. 

Are you running after anybody ?" 
said Linton. 

1 am that, man," returned Jock ; 
'' I’m rinning after the deil’s messen- 
ger. Did you see ought o’ him gaun 
by?" 

'' What was he like ?" said Liston. 

** Like a great big black corbie," 
said Jock, rarrying a bit tow in his 
gab. An* what do you think ? — ^hc 
has tauld me a piece o’ news the day ! 
There's to be a wedding ower by here 
the day, man. Ay, a wedding 1 I 
maun after him, for he has gien me an 
invitation." 

'' wedding ? Dear Jock, you are 


raving. What wedding can there be 
to-day ?" said Linton. 

It is Epny Telfer*B, man. Auld 
Eppy Teliera to be wed the day ; an* 
I’m to be there; an’ the minister is 
to be there, an' a' the elders. But 
Tammie, the Camcronian, he darena 
come, for fear he should hae to dance 
wi' die kimmers. There will be braw 
wark there the day, Aedie Linton, — 
braw wark there the day !" And away 
ran Jock towards Ettrickhousp, hal- 
looing and waving his cap for joy. Old 
Adam cime in, and said to his wife, 
who wa 4 still in bed, that he supposed 
the mr on was at the full, for Jock 
Amos was gane quite gy te awthegither, 
and vas away shouting to Ettrick- 
houfv* to Eppy Telfer's wedding. 

Then," said his wife, “ if he be 
ill, she will be waur, for they arc al- 
ways affected at the same time ; and, 
though Eppy is better than Jock in 
her ordinary way, she is waur when 
the moon-madness comes ower her." 
This woman was likewise subject to 
lunatic fits of iusanitv, and Jock had a 
great ill will at her ; he could not even 
endure the sight of her. 

The above little dialogue was hardly 
ended before word came in that Eppy 
Telfer had " put down” herself over 
night, and was found hanging dead in 
her own little cottage at day-break. 
jVIr Boston was sent for, who, with 
his servant man and one of his elders, 
attended, but in a state of such per- 
plexity and grief, that he seemed al- 
most as much dead as alive. The body 
was tied on a deal, carried to the peak 
of the Wedder Law, and interred 
there, and all the while Jock Amos 
attended, and never in his life met 
with an entertainment that appeared to 
please him more. While tlie men were 
making the grave, he sat on a stone 
near by, jabbering and speaking one 
wldle, ^ways addressing Eppy, and 
laughing most heartily at another. 
They heard him at one time saying, 
Ha, ha, ha, Eppy, lass, but ye will 
sec finely about you here ! You will 
sec when lam Boston's kie gang i' the 
corn, and Willie Blake's. — Hoo, hie- 
nout ! Ha, ha, ha ! Then you will see 
a' tlie braw fo’ks gang by to the kirk, 
light shod and Tight snankit. But 
they'll be a' laden when they gang 
back again — Bladen wi' Tam Boston's 
gospel, but it will a' gae by poor Eppy. 
Xever you mind, Eppy? lass. You 
and 1 may lau^ at th^ a’ out here." 
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^ After tliis high fit John lost his spi- 
rits entirely, and never more recovered 
them. He became a complete nonenti- 

2 , and lay mostly in his bed till the 
ly of his death. 

Another notable man of that day 
was William Stoddart, nicknamed 
Candlt-m, one of the fcuars of £t- 
trickliouse. He was simple, unletter- 
ed, and rude, as all his sayings that 
are preserved testify. Being about 
to be married to one Meggie ColtSrd, 
a great penny-wedding was announ- 
ced, and the numbers that came to 
attend it were immense. Candlem 
and his bride went to Ettrick church 
to be married, and Mr Boston percei- 
ving such a motley crowd following 
them, repaired into the church ; and 
Hfter admitting a few respectable wit- 
nesses, he set his son «)olin, and his 
servant John Currie, to keep the two 
doors, and restrain the crowd from 
entering. Young Boston let in a 
number at his door, but John Currie 
stood manfully in the breach, refusing 
entrance to all. When the minister 
came to put the cjuehtion, Are you 
willing to take tins woman,’* &c. 

I wat weel 1 was thinking sac,” 
says Candlem. “ llaud to the door, 
John Currie." 

When the question was put to Meg- 
gie, she bowed assent like a dumb wo- 
man, but this did not satisfy Willie 
Candlem. — “ What for d’ye no an- 
swer, Meggie ?” says he. “ Dinna 
ye hear wliat tlic honest man’s speer- 
ing at ye 

In due time Willie Candlem and 
Meggie had a son, and as the custom 
then was, it was deefeed that the first 
Sabbath after he was born he should 
be baptized. It was about the Mar- 
tinmas time, the day was stormy and 
the water Hooded; however, it was 
agreed that the baptism could not be 
put off, for fear of the fairies ; so the 
CNibe was well rolled up in swaddling 
clothes, and laid on before his father 
on the white marc, — the stoute^t of 
the kimmers stemming the wate^ on 
foot. Willie Candlem rode the water 
slowly and cautiously. '^What arc 
they squeeling at ?” said he to him- 
self, but durst not look back for fear 
of his charge. After he hud crossed 
the river safely, and a sand-bed about 
as wide, Willie wheels his white 
mare’s head about, and exclaims — 
'' \i^y, the deil hact I hae but the 
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alough !” Willie bad dropped the 
child into the flooded river, without 
missing it out of the huge bundle of 
clothes ; but luckily, one of the kim- 
mers picked him up, and as ha show- 
ed some signa of life, they hurried in- 
to a house at Goosegreen, and got him 
brought round again. In the after- 
noon he was so far recovered, that the 
kimmers thought he might be taken 
up to church for baptism, but Willie 
Candlem made this sage remark—*' I 
doubt he’s rather unfeiroch to stand 
it ;^he has gotten enough o’ the wa- 
ter for ae day.” On going home to 
hie poor wife in the straw, his first 
address to her was — *'Ay, ye may 
take up your handywark, Meggie, in 
making a slough open at baith ends. 
What signifies a thing that’s open at 
baith ends?” 

The boy lingered on till the begin- 
ning of summer and then died; on 
which occasion Willie’s consolatory 
address to his wife was delivered, and 
still deservedly preserved inviolate: 
** Ay, ye may take up your winter’s 
work now, Meggie ; — there it's a’ gone 
in ac kink,” (a fit of coughing.) 

Another time, in harvest, it came a 
rainy day, and the Ettrick began to 
look very big in the evening. Willie 
Candlem perceiving his crop in dan- 
ger, yoked the white mare in the 
dedge, and was proceeding to lead his 
corn out of watermark ; but out came 
Meggie, and began expostulating with 
him on the sinfulness of the act, which 
rather damped Willie s good resolves. 
— **Put in your beast i^ain, like a 
good Christian roan, Willie,” said she, 
** and dinna be setting an ill example 
to a’ the parish. Ye ken, tliat thisvera 
day the minister bade us lippento Pro- 
vidence in our straits, and we wad ne- 
ver rue't. He’ll take it very ill ofl'your 
hand, the setting of sic an example on 
tlie Lord’s day ; therefore, Wilhe, my 
man, take his advice an* mine, and 
lippen to Providence this time.” 

Willie Candlem was obliged to com- 

e , for who can withstand the artil- 
y of a woman’s tongue ? So be put 
up his white mare, and went to bed 
witli a heavy heart; and the next 
morning, by break of day, when he 
arose and looked out, behold, the 
greater part of his crop was gone.— 
*' Ye may take your Providence 
now, Meggie ! Wncre’a your Provi- 
dence now? A’ down the water wi* 
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my good corn I Deil that you bad 
ycmr Proyidenoe and your minister 
toith buckled on your mk 1” 

Meggie answered him meekly, as 
her duty and custom was — O Wil- 
lie ! dinna rail at Providence, but 
down to the meadow-head and claim 
first" Willie Candlem took the hint, 
galloped on his white mare down to 
the Ettrick meadows, over which the 
river roread, and they were covered 
with floating sheaves ; so Willie be- 
gan and hauled out, and carried out, 
till he had at least six times as much 
com as he had lost. At length one 
man came, and ariother, but Willie 
refused all participation. Ay, ye 
may take up your corn now where ye 
can find it, lads," said Willie ; I 
keppit nane but my ain. Yours is 
gane farther down. Had ye come 


when I came, ye might have keppit 
it aV' 

So Willie drove and drove, tiU the 
stackyard was full. — '' I*think the crop 
has turn'd no that ill out after a , 
said Meggie. — 1 say, he's no sic an 
ill chap, that Ihovidence o' yours, 
Meggie ; he has done unco weel at 
this bout; but I dinna ken about 
trusting him as far every day." 

William Rryden of Aberlosk was 
another very singular man, but an 
age later than the heroes of whom we 
have been treating ; he was the first 
who introduced the draining of sheep 
pasture, which has proved of such be- 
nefit to this country ; but in all other 
things he made a point of letting them 
remain as God made them, lie cas- 
trated no males, weaned no lambs, 
and baptized no children. 


SELWYN IN SEABCH OF A UAUGUTEE. 

Chafteh VII. 
Constance to Mh. Teevor. 


Naples. 

After the many friiitless apjieals 
which, in all the agony of compunc- 
tion and penitence, 1 have addressed 
to my father, and you also, my once 
partial scepnd parent, it is with inex- 
pressible reluctance I again obtrude 
my guilt and sorrows upon those who 
have, doubtless, abanaoned to her 
fate a creature they oiic« loved so 
dearly. For myself, indeed, I think 
worlds would hardly have induced me 
to make this final effort, particularly 
as it is no longer dictated hy that pure 
spirit of contrition which gave birth 
to every former effusion, but has its 
source in a sense of impending pover- 
ty and wretchedness. However, it is 
impending not on my own guilty head 
alone, but one far dearer, one too whom 
disease, with rapid strides, is already 
assailing, and who is equally unable 
to struggle with the additional bur- 
den of (wcuniasy distress, or to make 
the exertions by which he would ho- 
nourably have sought to avert it. 

With what honest pride would wc 
both have exercised the talents Pro- 
vidence has blessed us with for our 
mutual support ! With what unutter- 
able humiliation do I address myself, 
even to you, in the character of a beg- 
gar! But the Imoiiliation is merited : 

aomethine^lls roe I must sub- 
ptt.lo more, if I would preserve a life 


which is now my all ; nay, perhaps 1 
am destined to purchase by many a 
bitter sacrifice only the sad satisfac- 
tion of closing, unmolested, those eyes, 
which have looked on me but in love. 

Aly letters from Geneva and Verona 
to my father, to yourself, and to Helen, 
some, if not all, of which must have 
reached their destination, would suffi- 
ciently prove that even amid the smiles 
of love and Nature, amid new scenes 
and new friends, conscience was busy, 
and the path I had rashly chosen abun- 
dantly strewed with thorns ; but re- 
morse is now absorhefl by feelings 
more personal and bitter, by torturing 
alarm for the life of my husband, and 
harassing solicitude for daily bread. 
An accident which befell us on leaving 
Venice, cruelly deprived us of those 
slender resources, which, prudently 
husbanded, would have enabled us to 
pass the winter in decency and credit ; 
would have afforded my Ludovisi the 
advice and comforts his declining 
healtli demands, and secured to him 
the very shelter which 1 now tremble 
to see him deprived of. 

I must try to collect my ideas, and 
give you some coherent account of an 
escape from imminent danger, amid 
the first emotions of gratitude for 
which, we forgot that it left us beggars \ 

Finding no vessel likely, as we had 
4 
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hop^, 80on to convey us diiect from Mudola caused it to float on its sidi^-^ 
Venice to Naples, incxpmence com- me next gust of wind raised the sail, 
biued with economy, to induce us to as it lay flapping in the water, and 
perform the five miles passage back the men instinctively jumping at the 
to terra firma, in the gondola wc had same moment to the opposite side^ 
employed during our stay, instead of our frail bark righted ere the water 
hirmg a boat of a larger description ; had time to penetrate into the cham« 
not bdng aware of the danger attend- her, where we were seated in a state 
ant on such shallow barks beyond the of imprisonment, which would have 
Lagunes, especially when, as in the precluded all eiForts for our own pre- 
case of our imprudent boatmen, a sail servation, the door being accidentally 
is hoisted to expedite their progress, barricaded by our baggage, and our- 
No sooner had wc cleared tlic shelter selves weighed down by heavy travel- 
afforded by the islands, than we per- ling cloaks, which must have accele- 
ceived that the day, always lowering rated our fate, 
and disagreeable, had become squally ; On reaching Fusina, we found the 
and the hawk’s eye with which the shore thronged with spectators, ea- 
youngcr of the gondoliers (who sat gcrly invoking the saints for our deli- 
opposite to me) watched the effect of veruiice, which they justly esteemed 
the wind on the fail, soon led me to almost miraculous, while our boatmen 
suspect that he was by no moans sa- chose to testify their gratitude by 
tisfied of the safety of our position, leaping on shore the moment the boat 
Wc had approached within about a touched terra firma, and drawing their 
ouarter of a mile of Fusina, when my knives upon each other with savage 
uoubts were converted into real alarm, ferocity. The additional confusion 
by the serious contest which arose be- created by this encounter, and by 
tween the boatmen about the manage- their leaving our baggage to casual 
nieiit of the fatal sail, and the proper attendants, prevented our being at 
time of attempting to take it down ; a first sensible of the loss wc had sus- 
manoeuvre which the younger (who tained, in a Russia leather writing- 
had hold of the tackle) pro|ioseil per- desk of Ludovisi’s, which, placed on 
forming immediately ; whilt* his cx- the top of a pile of bulkier packages, 
perienced, though more phlegmatic had naturally enough rolled into the 
comrade, concluded a long altercation water during the upset, and which, 
by assuring him, wc should in that alas! contained the last remnant of 
case infallibly upset. Witli an cx- our resources, with the exception of 
pression of truly demoniac rage in his one rouleau of gold, which Ludovisi 
face, and absolutely stamping with had that morning received from a 
passion, the young man, whose coun- banker at Venice. Several valuable 
teiiance I had been watching with trinkets, some bills, — ^in short, all we 

g ainful interest, protested he would possessed in the world was at stake ; 

ave his way, though he should be flying, therefore, to the quay (where 
drowned for it ; and before I could our gondola still lay), 1 hastily stated 
rouse Ludovisi (who had retired with- the loss wc bad sustained, and o£fered 
in the awning from the drizzling rain) a reward to any fisherman who should 
to exert his interposition, the sail was be fortunate enough to recover tbe 
let go, and tlie boat upset! prize. For the honour of Italy, oui* 

I had felt, during the previous dis- young gondolier, now thoroughly so- 
cussioD, and even at this awful mo- bered, exclaimed it was all liis fault, 
ment, a strange passivencss, hardly, and he would ply near the spot dll sun- 
perhaps, to be dignified with the name set, in hopes of descrying the Signora's 
of resignation, — ^for tliat implies hap- scrigno, and vowing} at the same time, 
piiiess. — ^3Vly first and last thought, by all the saints, that if successful, he 
amid the horrors of what I supposed would not touch so much as a qua- 
inevitable death, was of my father, trono of recompense. We lingered 
his regret, and liis bereavement j for two days at Fusina, in the vain nepes 
to be united thus placidly in a watery that the buoyant nature of the obgect 
grave to one, whom I too plainly per- of our search might lead to its reco- 
ceived would otherwise precede me, very; and then proceeded on our jour- 
seemed in itself a disptmsation of ney, wiUi the sod consciousness, that 
mercy. Heaven had, however, de- our means were little more than suf- 
creed otherwise. 'I'he awning of the ficiciU to carry us to the place of our 
Vo I . XXI. 
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dadnatioD, Naplea, wlierc, amid the 
many Engliah uanally resident during 
the winter, Ludovisi flattered himself 
with the hope of procuring employ- 
ment as a teacher of Italian, for which 
hia knowledge of English as well as 
French, pecmiarlv qualified him. I 
ftUt only anxious uiat we should reach 
a south^n climate, which I knew gave 
him the only chance for recover]^; and 
beyond that, 1 durst not look into a 
futurity, dark enough to appal one 
more inured to misfortune. 

A sea voyage from Leghorn to Na- 
ples, while it saved much fadgue, di- 
minished expense also ; and I found 
myself able, on reaching this lovely 
city, to procure for my dear invalid 
the temporary comfort, at least, of a 
cheerful and indeed elegant, though 
small, lodging, on the Cliiaija, at a 
moderate rate, the swarm of winter 
birds of passage not being yet expect- 
ed for a counle of months. This cir- 
cumstance, nowever, though thus in 
one respect benefidd, proved an ob- 
stacle to his finding the employment 
he expected, undl increasing illness 
made nim hardly equal to the task ; 
his few scholars he is now obliged 
wholly to relinquish, and our land- 
lord, a ferocious looking French offi- 
cer, formerly in the service of Murat, 
whose very voice in the anti-chamber 
makes me tremble, has more than 
once threatened to turn us into the 
street, if I cannot, within a short time, 
raise a sum equal in value to the fur- 
niture of the apartment occupied by 
my poor husband; the fatal malady 
under which he suflers, being oonsi- 
dered in this country nearly in the 
light of a plague. Bv the sale of my 
wat^, ana of every thing I possessed, 
I have hitherto been able to provide 
necessaries, though not, alas! one 
luxury, for my dear sufferer ; but how 
to raise the sum demand^ by the 
landlord, I cannot even conjecture, 
unless this lust ^peal to the huma- 
nity, if not the affection, of my Eng- 
friends should be blest with suc- 
cess. I have besought forbearance till 
I can learn its result; but hope, long 
Ifl^ deferred, has almost ceai^ to 
visit my sad heart, and I must look to 
Heaven and my own exertions for a 
substitute in case of failure. 

To tetudi singing among my ooun- 
trywomen haapresented itself asa pos- 
aime source of subaiatenoe ; and, pre- 


paratory to such an effort, I have 
availed myself of the kindiieaa of the 
landlord's wife, (a young creature, 
worthy of a better fate,) to practise 
at htr instrument the half-foigotten 
strains of my happier days. But never 
did the Song of Zion by the waters of 
Babylon more cruelly awaken the sor- 
rows of the .Tewish exile, than every 
once-loved note revives mine. I dare 
not, in my present situation, when so 
much is required of me, weaken my 
mind by indulging in one well-known 
mdody. 1 have therefore procured 
tlie music of tlie reigning opera, 
through the acquaintance of my host 
with the underlings of the theatre ; 
and by making myself familiar with 
it, hope to render my services as a 
mistress more acceptable to the daugh- 
ters of fashion. Do not think, my pa- 
ternal friend, that the tear which blots 
this line is the offspring of a pride 
which suits not with my fallen condi- 
tion. It flowed for the master of He- 
ron's Court, when he shall learn that 
she whom he educated to soothe and 
dignify his retreat, is an hireling to 
those whom fate had destined for her 
equals. But a change of name has al- 
ready been adopted, to save the feel- 
ings of tvro equally ancient families ; 
and should my pupils even suspect me 
to be English, in spite of my fluent 
Italian, I bless the seclusion of my 
former life, which makes it impossibfe 
for any one to recognise me. Did I 
think there was in Naples a single 
soul to whom even the name of Sel- 
wyn was known, inethinks my heart 
would fail me. But to procure skilful 
attendance and undiminished tran- 
quillity for him who lies in the next 
room, dependent on my exertions, sup- 
pressing every complaint, grateful lor 
every attention, reproaching himself 
for every tear I cannot hide, thinking 
on a bd of suffering of me alone— 
what is there, within the compass of 
possibility, that I would not endure ? 

My landlord has just sent me word 
that he can hardly allow the delay re- 
quested for an answer from England, 
aa he has various advantageoua offers 
for his house. Unfit as Ludoviai is for 
removal, I would leave Uiia cmel man's 
roof to-day, but we are detained as 
hostages till the 00 scudi demanded 
for the bed fumituro are paid. 

For the love of God whom you 
serve, Mr Trevor, deny me not the 
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praloDgecl life, or peaceM deotli. . 
dare not lose another post. 

If jrou tell my father any of this 
sad history, do it gently, for he used 
to be tender-hearts, and 1 have seen 
liis lip quiver, and his eves fill with 
tears at a beggar's tale. If he can bear 
the mention of my name, tell him he 


uvk Kuww uie mouBU, 

in the forlorn, care-worn being who 
now writes; and when all is over, and 
1 join my husband in the haven of 
rest, watcii over the solitary dd man, 
imd be " unto him as a daughter " in 
the room of her who was his and your 
Constancy. 


Mb Sblwyn to the Rev. J. Tbevob. 


Naples. 

1 HAVE found her ! She has been 
at iny feet — ^in mv arms ; and is now, 
while I write, with her husband, once 
more under the protection of my pater- 
nal roof. Rlcss (iod with me, Trevor, 
for such a termination to months of 
anxious, and at last intolerable sus- 
pense. 

But this reunion of three erring hu- 
man beings, purchased, as it has b^n, 
by exquisite suffering, and hfdlowed 
by mutual forgivciitiss, is not, as ro- 
mance writers would love to pourtray 
it, a scene of uiiiningled joy, for which 
this lower world is not the place. No, 
Trevor ; it lias been attended with cir- 
cumstances humiliating and painful— 
it has been sanctified with tears of pe- 
nitence — it IB destined ere long to be 
saddened by the removal of perhaps 
the least guilty of the long estranged 
trio, and must ever tinge me remain- 
ing days of the survivors with a me- 
laucholy, salutary, I hope, to their im- 
mortal interests. 

1 will collect my thoughts, and re- 
capitulate, if possible, for your bene- 
volent heart, circumstances which I yet 
require to repeat, to fix my own belief 
in them. It is now diree days (par- 
don me, Trevor— sooner I could not 
rob Constance of a word or look, 
even for you) since my worthy Hamp- 
den, the son of my misfortunes and of 
my adoption, having arranged a party 
with some young friends for passing 
tlie nipht on Vesuvius, (an exp^ition 
to which my strength was unequal,) 
left me early in the morning ; escort- 
ing me to divert the period of his un- 
usual absence by a visit to the theatre 
of San Carlos, rendered doubly at- 
tractive by its brilliant illumination 
in honour of some royal birth-day, 
and by the debut of a new female 
singer, hastily brought forward to re- 
place, for tliis one occasion, the famous 


Colbrand, suddenly taken ill. I have 
often mentioned to you my repugnance 
to exjioBc myself, since my misfor- 
tune, to the pangs inflicted by music, 
imd my consequent avoidance of the 
theatre ; yet the sense of loneliness, 
and an impulse which I then mistook 
for curiosity, impelled me to listen to 
the advice of Hampden, and the sub- 
sequent entreaties of Pierre, who offi- 
ciously laid down before me the key, 
which wc can at all times command, 
of tile absent Count L— -'s ^x, one 
admirably situated for enjoying the 
far-famed splendours of the illumina^ 
Uon. 

When 1 arrived at the house, the 
fine c(mp d*wil of the thousand wax 
candles, and of the (on these occasions 
only^ full-dressed audience, was abun- 
dantly brilliant ; so much so, indeed, 
that foreseeing the painful effect the 
glare would ere long produce, on eyes 
long unused to such spectacles, I, as it 
were prophetically, enjoined Pierre to 
detain the carriage, and be hims^in 
close attendance near the door. 
After gazing a few minutes on the nc 
plus ultra of what can be achieved by 
the combination of light and gilding 
on unquestionably the finest Theatre 
in Europe, I leaned back in the box, 
drawing the curtain partially before 
me; I sunk into a reverie, from which 
I was awakened by the thunders of the 
orchestra. An overture of matchlesa 
spirit by Rossini, gave me unminf^ed 
pleasure, as witli instrumental music 
I have no quarrel ; but at its close I 
again withdrew into my comer, with 
nameless feelings of dread on her own 
'account and mine, of the appearenoe 
of the trembling novice, never befine 
on any stage, and now about to en- 
counter the most critical and formida- 
ble audience in Europe. Mb of ap- 
plaust', deafening and reiterated, a£ 
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oauBced her entrance : I iustincttfely 
flhrunk back; they subsided into 
bfrothless stillness, and, Trevor, pic- 
ture, if you can, a father’s feelings, 
when, in the few trembling, yet power- 
ful notes of a voice scarce paralleled 
in Italy, I recognised the accents of 
my daughter! 

By a desperate effort of courage, I 
looked up : the sounds had ceased ; my 
child lay senseless on the stage, and 
one strong expression of pity and sym- 
pathy pervaded the vast concourse of 
spectators. A piercing cry, which they 
tm me I uttered, drew all eyes to- 
wards me, and fortunately attracted 
Keire, with whose support I was en- 
abled^ to rush forward towards the 
■dressing-rooin, to which my child had 
been removed. In passing through the 
crowd, (the more iiinncnsc from its 
being a gratuitous rcprcricntation, ) T of 
course experienced many obstacles; 
but my distracted air, and the uncon- 
scious exclamation of Mia figlia !" 
which nature forced out, was irresist- 
ible; and the good-natured Italians 
made way for me on all sides, with 
magical celerity. E suo padre,” 1 
heard as in a dream, whispered along 
the benches ; and my glazed eyes 
caught, as they roved wildly over the 
crowd^ pit, tears on the bronzed 
cheek of many a swarthy Lazzaronc. 
1 found myself, 1 know not how, in 
that strange region of splendid misery, 
the green-room, and, surrounded by a 
motl^ ^oupe of goddesses, demons, 
and Airies, I saw my Constance, on 
whose bewildered faculties conscious- 
ness had only partially dawned to be 
again put to flight by the apparition 
of her father ! 

Every other feeling was absorbed in 
joy for having found, and dread of 
fl^n losing my child ; and wholly uu- 
eonadousof the presence of a few pri- 
vileged individuals, (who, a substitute 
having been provided and the piece 
resumed, alone remained,) I knelt be- 
fore her, and called her in vain by 
every tender and endearing epithet. 
In ray parental pgony, I looked round 
amid the mupe for something more 
efficient than the sympathy which 
moistened every eye ; and I hailed, as 
an angel from heaven, the entrance of 
a judicious physician, whom the re- 
port of the interesting circumstances 
^nnected with the illness of the bdla 

& eia dmnUf brought into the apart- 
ot. He, without a single question. 


at once penetrated into the nature of 
the case, and appear^ to me inspired 
with Buperhuroan wisdom; when, de- 
sisting from all endeavours to recall her 
again to recollection, he hastily pre- 
pared to remove her from the heated 
and crowded apartment to my carriage, 
in which he proposed accompanying 
her, insisting on the necessity of my 
avoiding the excitement of past emo- 
tion on her return to sensibilitv. Lift- 
ing her gently in his arms, he bore her 
down a private staircase, leading from 
the actors' part of the house, and depo- 
sited her in the carriage, bidding the 
coachman drive slowly, that Pierre and 
1 might have time to precede them, 
and secure female attendance. Pierre 
requested admission into the luudludy's 
own apartment on the ground floor, 
mine being, as usual, some stories 
high ; and the i>ed being fortunately in 
an alcove, 1 could avail myself of that 
concealment to remain in the room, 
without absolutely transgressing the 
good Doctor's orders. As he bore niy 
daughter in, I coiilil see her long di- 
shevelled hair sweeping the ground, 
her tinsel fins'ry contrasting strangely 
with her pale cheeks and inanimate 
form. The fresh air, and motion of 
the carriage, hud partially restored her, 
but even the light of the one dim lamp 
was too niu(‘h for her, and I availcnl 
myself of her again closing her eyes, 
to seize a momentary glance at my 
suffering child. Slie looked some years 
older than when we parted ; and thin 
and pale as she now was, her likeness 
to Aludame dc Preville had so increa- 
sed, that fancy transporttd me in an in- 
stant to my first interview with Aer, at 
Geneva, in a wretched apartment, some- 
thing similar to that wc now occupied. 

A keen glance from the physician 
warned me to retreat, and iny daughter, 
looking wildly around, asked where sho 
was. Starting suddenly up in the bed, 
she exclaimed, “ You nave not surely 
been barbarous enough to remove my 
husband, after I have broken iny heart, 
and disgraced my family, to purchase 
peace for his last moments !” 

The good Doctor, though not exactly 
comprehending her meaning, entreat- 
ed her to com])osc herself, and assured 
her she was with none but friends. 

Friends !'* repeated she in Italian, 

it is long, long since 1 had any.” 
The Doctor, much moved, urged her, 
for the sake of all she lov^, to endea- 
vour to procure a little sleep ; on which. 
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again starting un, she said**-'^ No ; } 
have slept alreadyi and had a strange 
dream. I dreamt I saw my father— 
Such a father V* exclaimed &he> cla^ 
ing her hands ; and then turning with 
inexpressible pathos to the stranger 
before her, she whispered in Italian^ — 
'' Lo conoscete signore questo padre 
che ho ucciso 

This idea seeming too distressing to 
be permitted to take bold of her mind, 
the physician cautiously assured her, 
that this dear father was really in 
Naples, but that actuated by a desire 
for her recovery, he had left her to 
his c.ire as a medical man, till she 
should be better able to bear so affect- 
ing an interview. 

She si took her head incredulously. 
‘‘ Ah no ! Signor Medico/* said she, 
“ I know it must have been a dream ; 
had my dear father been in Naples, 
he would not have left liis child to 
strangers, even compassionate ones 
like yourself.” Art could no longer 
struggle with nature the good Doc- 
tor resigned the contest, and withdraw- 
ing to a window, left me at liberty to 
rush into my daughter’s arms. Yes, 
Constance,” I exclaimed, your fa- 
ther t.v here, and never again to quit 
bis child !” — She was too much ex- 
hausted for words ; her tears (low'cd 
o^uietly upon my bosom, and now and 
then a convulsive pressure satisfied me 
that she had not relapsed into insen- 
sibility. I spoke to her in the fond- 
est and most soothing terms, assuring 
her of my unbounded forgiveness, 
and unabated affection, and appealing 
to the proof I had given of both, by 
following her footsteps nearly from 
one end of Europe to the other. You 
were always good and kind," mur- 
mured she ; ** anfl I thought you must 
have changed sadly, when they wrote 
to me that 1 need not disturb your 
peace with any more letters, for that 
you had renounced me for ever, and 
adopted my cousin Francis.” 

A painful conviction, hitherto scarce 
admitted, flashed across my mind. 
My child’s repentant effusions had 
then, as your last suggested, been in- 
tercepted, and their source dried up 
by the macliinations of my unworthy 
sister, and her infamous son; and 
when I looked on the ravages which, 
but for them, I might long since have 
averted, I felt that to forgive them 
now was beyond my power. 

« Did you then write to me, my 


Constance exclaimed 1, in Utter* 
ness of soul ; yet amid my deep re* 
grets, there came a soothing over my 
spirit, when I found I had not been 
neglected by my diild. The explau 
nation which followed was brief, in- 
coherent, and interrupted by many 
tears. Suffice it to say, our mutual 
efforts at reconciliation had been frus- 
trated with demoniac ingenuity. My 
parental epistle, enclosing remittances, 
left at the London banker’s, and taken 
from thence in my daughter’s name, 
had never reached her ; and witli the 
anguish of her wounded spirit, deep 
pecuniary distress had latterly mingled 
Its corroding poison. The health of 
Ludovisi, ever precarious, had sunk 
under the accumulated pressure, and 
every resource had failed, when my 
heroic child shrunk not from purcha^ 
sing, at the expense of an exertion to 
which body and mind proved alike 
unequal, the peace of his last moments. 
How did my heart bleed to hear the 
ineffectual struggle his proud yet gen- 
tle spirit liad waged with misfortune : 
his unworthy treatment from his re- 
latives ; his laudable efforts to earn 
subsistence; his resignation undtr oil 
save his wife’s sufll-rings ; and, last- 
ly, the barbarity of his landlord, who, 
liis fatal malady being in Italy re- 
garded us little short of a pestilence, 
refused to permit him to breathe his 
last under his roof, without the ad- 
vance of a sum, to raise which, my 
timid Constance braved the horrors of 
a public exhibition. All this 1 ga- 
thered from the trembling lips of the 
teiidcrcst of wives, mingl^ with fond 
regrets that our meeting had been 
thus cruelly deferred ; and faint though 
ardent hopes, that the renovating in- 
fluence of joy might even yet restore 
to health one so beloved and so deser- 
ving. Let us hasten my father,” said 
she, and communicate to my husband 
the arrival of the parent, for whom, 
even while deeming liim inexorable, 
he has ever cherished a filial reverence.” 

The weak state of the invalid, how- 
ever, rendered evcjy precaution ne- 
cessary; and Constance, whose ex- 
haustion bad given place, during her 
recital, to a feverish state of exalta- 
tion, requested the good Doctor, who 
still remained in the house, to accom- 
pany and assist her in the task of pre- 
.paring Ludoviii for my appearance. 
Anxious to save her huriraud’a feel- 
ings, the probably fatal shock which 
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the bare siu^icion of the theetricil 
ei^nigement would have inflicted, die 
had feigned on thia occasion to yield 
to his often repeated entreaties, that 
^e would gratify him by once einoy- 
ing the i^ormances of San Carlos; 
for whicn the rarely occurring splen- 
dour of the illumination, and the free 
admission of this evening, afforded 
her an obvious pretext 'l^e wife of 
her landlord (who has done all in her 
lK>wer to atone for her husband's bru- 
tality) had paved the way, by her pro- 
posal in the presence of Ludovisi, and 
was to be Constance’s companion to 
the theatre. The tender husband 
joyfully hailed his wife’s solitary ac- 
quiescence, in his frequent endeavours 
to relax the irksomeness of her con- 
finement ; and till the usual hour ar- 
rived for closing the theatre, he would 
remain in fond enjoyment of her fan- 
cied gratifleation. That hour was, 
however, now fast approaching, and 
to obviate all uneasiness to the dear 
invalid, Constance was anxious to set 
out, accompanied by the physician, 
whom, as her escort from the theatre, 
and as a man of rare professional skill, 
she woidd introduce to Ludovisi. The 
good Doctor entered with alacrity into 
the proposal. The interesting story 
of my daughter excited his heartfelt 
sympathy, and drew tears, apparently 
no strangers there, down his furrowed 
cheek. We drove to a neat, though 
small lodging, on the Chiaija, usually 
preferred by invalids for its cheerfiu 
situation, and southern exposure, — 
though the sea breezes visit it too 
freely to render it in all resMcts advi- 
sable. Constance, trembling with 
complicated emotions^ ushered the 
physician and myself into the little 
sitting-room, which she had adorned, 
in the better state of her finances, with 
many little English refinements;—* 
while she herself flew to rejoin her 
husband, afler a separation of a few 
hours, the only one for many weeks. 

The first object which invited my 
attention in the little parlour, was my 
own picture, done from memory, but 
exhibiting a degree of resemblance, 
which Btnidc my companion as forci- 
bly as it affected myself. It had been 
done in those happier days of recent 
Mparatlon, when hope predominated 
in my daughter's breast ; for 1 was 
represented, sitting in my favourite 
arbour, an open letter in iny hand, 

. wbUsk 1 was eagerly perusing, while 


Constance a favourite spaniel fawning 
on me, seemed to divine and congra- 
tulate me on the pleasing intdligenoe- 
All in the picture mke of reconcilia- 
tion and or joy. With what protracU 
ed misery must the graduid decay 
these bright visions have been, at- 
tended ! 

From this painful reflection I was 
aroused by wnat was passing in the 
adjoining chamber, the thinness of 
the partition permitting even the fee- 
ble tones of Ludovisi to reach my ear. 
His eager welcome of his wife, and 
tender confession, how much her ab- 
sence had been felt, sufiiced to prove 
that, amid much of suffering, mutual 
love still lent its powerful cordisl. 
Constance spoke cheerfully and briefly, 
mentioning her introduction at San 
Carlos to a good old medico, who had 
kindly attended her home, requested, 
in his name, permission to pay his 
respects to her husband, in whose dis- 
order he professed himself peculiarly 
experience. The invalid assented, 
and my companion left the room, to 
form his judgment on the state of 
one, on whose recovery all my hopes 
of human happiness seemed now cen- 
tered. 

lie returned ere long, and through 
his assumed air of cliecrfulness, 1 
clearly discerned that fear predomina- 
ted over hope. He, however, prescri- 
bed for both patients, (including Con- 
stance in his positive injunctions of 
quiet repose fur this night at least, 
ere Ludovisi should be ros^e acquaint- 
ed with my arrival at Naples,^ and 
benevolently undertaking himself the 
task of preparation on tlie following 
morning, he left the house, insisting 
on carrying me off* with him to mv 
own lodgings, where, I need not tell 
you, sleep was a stranger to my pillow. 

Under the auspices of the good me- 
dico, our guardian genius, and amid 
the heartfelt congratulations of ray 
adopted son Hampden, next morning 
saw united, in tearful joy, three hu- 
man beings, estranged by error and 
misfortune, but, as you tnily predict- 
ed, not the less dear to each other for 
such involuntary alienation. I found 
Ludovisi, as I had ever found him, 
mild, ingenuous, and amiable; fUll 
of contrition for a step which he con- 
siders his dissolution almost necessary 
to expiatie. Constance divides her soul 
and eyes between a newly found pa- 
rent, and die husband sne trembles 
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tohma, while the physician and Hamp- 
den, like superior beings, borer around 
us, and enter with the liveliest inte- 
rest into the feelings of all. 

The physician recommends that the 
patient should remove but once, and 
that to the country ; and having a 
brother of the same profession settled 
at Puzzuoli, is to make interest for 
admission under his friendly roof for 
our dear invalid, who will thus have 


the benefit of the hourly attention his 
weak state demands. Glad we shall 
all be to escape from the tumult and 
noise of Naples, where nothing seems 
to sympathize with sickness and suf- 
fering, and which teems with painful 
associations to us all. 

Adieu— I will not lose a post. 

Yours, &c. 

£. S. 


Chapter VIII. 

W. Hampdek to his Sister. 


« 

9 m • * m 

* « # « « 

Having thus, my dear Fanny, 
nearly in my friend Selwyn's own 
words, related to you the extraordi- 
nary circumstances which led to a 
meeting with his long lost daughter, 
I know you will expect me to say 
something of the fugitives who have 
thus at length rewarcYed our anxious 
and harassing pursuit. 

Ludovisi, at whose bed-side 1 now 
take my turn with his other anxious 
attendants, is, in truth, the most 
amiable invalid I ever met with ; and 
independently of the inestimable va- 
lue of his life to Sclwyn and his 
daughter, I feci a personal interest in 
his recovery, which, I wish to God, I 
could more rationally indulge. But 
his malady, I fear, is beyond the reach 
of human skill ; and the resignation 
and serenity with which he contem- 
plates the termination of a life so re- 
cently endeared to him, are truly ad- 
mirable. All his anxieties seem to re- 
spect his wife ; and now that she is 
consign^ to the arms of that parent 
from whom he has so long estranged 
her, he appears to have no desire to 
prolong an existence which he thinks 
might interfere with the devotion of 
her future life to filial duty. 

As for ray fair vision of Covigliaio, 
the glimpses I have since had of her, 
have been little less hurried and un- 
satisfactory ; but they have sufficed to 
show the ravages tbatgrief and anxiety 
can make on the loveliest face and 
form the world ever exhibited. But 
lovely they are still ; and doubly in- 
teresting to one who knows so well 


what has robbed the check of its roses, 
and the step of its elasticity. 

Sclwyn sits and gazes on her, as if 
to indemnify him for months of pri- 
vation ; and wlien I compel him to 
breathe the air, finds every other to- 
pic of conversation impracticable. 
Such are the fascinations of this inte- 
resting family, that I listen with an 
interest astonishing to myself, when 
1 consider that a few months ago 
their existence was unknown to me. 

Independentlyof the fortunate man- 
ner in which iny intended visit to 
Vesuvius unconsciously operated in 
bringing about her reunion with her 
father, 1 had, on the same eventful 
evening, rather a more direct, though 
still involuntary share, in procuring 
for her a gratification at any other 
time invaluable ; and even now, 
though absorbed in more overwhelm- 
ing feelings, abundantly appreciated. 

I must give you the detail of this 
nocturnal adventure, the heroine of 
which is young, fair, and an English- 
woman ; with whom, however, 1 am 
not yet in love, nor likely so to be. 

1 think I wrote to you that Vesu- 
vius (kindly fulfilling the prognostics 
of the good folks of Genoa) selected 
the very evening after our arrival, to 
get up, for our special benefit, one of 
those respectable minor eruptions, 
which, while they gratify the curiosi- 
ty, and excite the admiration of the 
traveller, make no painful demanda 
on his sympathy, for ravaged fields 
and desolated villages. HannIcBs, 
however, as was the present ebullition 
in these respects, it was suffidenfty 
formidable to forbid, for several days, 
all approach to the mountain, thcTper- 
petual explosions and disdiarge of 
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red-hot stones having proved nearly 
fatal to a party of our headstrong 
countrymen, who, in defiance of the 
guides, attempted the ascent. No 
sooner, however, was it pronounced 
consiBtent with perfect safety, by Sal- 
vatore, the experienced old man of 
the mountain,^' than a more rational 
set of Englishmen, myself among the 
number, determined to pass the night 
amid the horrid magnificence of a 
scene, which, grand even by day, 
had, for some nights past, tantalized 
us from the windows of our hotel, 
with its distant sublimity. 

Having fixed our day, and made all 
the necessary arrangenunts, we were 
not to bo diverted from our pur]iose 
by the puny splendours of ISan Car- 
los, particularly as we knew it would 
soon again be illuminated with equal 
or greater brilliancy, in honour of a 
foreign prince shortly expected in 
Naples. In the hope, however, that 
Sclwyn would profit by my absence, 
to break the spell which had so long 
lianislicd him from the theatre, I left 
him in high spirits, to join my com- 
panions at a different hotel. Finding 
them, in consequence of some misun- 
derstanding, as 1 supposed, already off 
for the mountain, I hastily jumped into 
one of the light cabriolets, perjtctually 
plying in the streets of Naples ; and in 
Jiopes of overtaking them, desired the 
driver to follow, as speedily as possi- 
ble, on the road to Itesina, the village 
where guides and mules are procured 
for the ascent. After driving rapidly 
about a couple of miles along the 
smooth excellent road leading to the 
royal palace of Portici, my car was 
struck with a sound resembling faint 
groans ; hut on mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to my driver, and asking 
if he had also hcar^ them, he replied 
in the negative,— and after listening 
in vain for a few minutes, drove brisk- 
ly on. During this momentary halt, 
we had heard a carriage rolling with 
extreme rapidity l>efbre us, and natu- 
rally concluding it to contain the rest 
of my party, we pressed on to over- 
take them. When, however, we got 
within a few yards of the vehicle in 
auestioD, (an open German barouche, 
few close carriages being even at this 
season used here,) we iSth perceived, 
to OUT infinite surprise, by the dim 
light of a very infant moon, that the 
coach-box was vacant, and the horses 
proceeding with more ihan Neapoli- 


tan velocity, entirely of their own ac^ 
cord. Our next anxiety was the pas- 
sengers, whose fcelinj:^, if females 
especially, were not to be envied ; and 
perceiving that the speed' with which 
we followed, had the usual effect of 
accelerating the pace of the runaway 
steeds, I desired my driver suddenly 
to pull up his horses, hoping that the 
emphatic exclamation with which the 
action is here usually accompanied, 
might have a corresponding influence 
on the well- trained pair of hacks be- 
fore us. My mancruvre succeeded — 
they stopped also; and dispatching 
my driver to stand at their lieads, and 
extricate from among their feet the 
dangling reins, I drew up alongside 
of the cali'che, and found to my hor- 
ror, its sole inmate an interesting 
young lady, who, in excess of terror, 
had slid from the seat to the bottom 
of the carriage, wlicrc she lay more 
than half insensible. A flask of good 
wine, which Sclwyn had insisted on 
my taking as an antidote to the night 
air on the mountain, afforded a sea- 
sonable cordial ; and no sootier did the 
fair damsel o[)cn her eyes, than, after 
thanking me warmly for my most un- 
romantic and unperilous share in her 
rescue, she eagerly inquired for a gen- 
tleman and lady, her companions in 
danger; the former of whom had 
jumped out immediately on perceiving 
the absence of the co.'tciimaii, in the 
vain hope of stopping the horses, while 
the latter, in ati agony of conjugal 
anxiety, had taken the same rash mea- 
sure (rendered easier in foreign car- 
riages from the permanent nature of 
the steps, which are affixed to them), 
happily without sustaining injury 
from the wheels. 

Just as I was desiring my fellow to 
mount the box, and turn the vehicle 
in search of its stray inmates, another 
carriage drove up hcluTid tis, from 
whence sounds of eager and joyful 
recognition soon issued. In addition 
to my own friends, it contained the 
young couple they had picked up; 
who described their situation, while 
successively left on the road, ignorant 
of each other's fate, in very lively and 
natural colours, and whose joy on 
finding their dear Helen safe, seem^ 
little inferior to that they had previ- 
ously experienced on meeting eacli 
other. 

As the spirits of this amiable party 
wM'rc tno miicli agitated to be able for 
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the exertion of the ascent, and as hu- 
manity required immediate attention 
to the state of the poor suffering 
coachman, (whose groans I had doubt- 
less heard,) 1 had of course relinquish- 
ed my own share in the projected ex- 
pedition for that evening, before my 
very small self-denial in so doing was 
more than rewarded, by the introduc- 
tion of the fair damsel I had so sin- 
gularly stumbled on, as the identical 
Miss Willoughby, u meeting with 
whom would, I knew, be a cordial to 
poor Selwyn’s heart, and through 
whom I hoped (though vainly) to 
procure intelligence of his daughter. 
i\ll the iiif urination Miss Willoughby 

I )Osscsscd was contained in a letter 
ately forwarded to her from England, 
and dated at V^eroiia many months 
before. 

J was now in turn introditcod to 
h(T fdoasing companions, Mr and jVlrs 
Sydney, and so cordially pressed to 
take tlie reiriHiiiing seat in their car- 
riage, and conclude this eventful even- 
ing at their lodgings, that I gladly 
eomplied; sending on my cabriolet 
to pick up the coachman, whose habi- 
tual intoxication, a very rare vice 
among Italians, threatens to render the 
fracture of his limb more dangerous 
than it would otherwise have betn. 

After giving Miss Willoughby much 
information res|)cctiiig her dear ]\Ir 
Selw'yn, and bearing from her a thou- 
sand particulars cdculatcd to raise 
him if possible still higher in my 
esteem; we spoke of the dear fugi- 
tive till tears ran down her fair friend’s 
check. Little did we think what an 
ordeal she was at that very inoinLiit 
enduring, or what a sober certainty of 
waking bliss awaited us all on the 
morrow ! Selwyn, 1 believe, in tbc ex- 
cess of his joy would have sent for me 
in the night, had he not concluded me 
on the mountain. On my appearance as 
usual, at his breakfast- table, he rush- 
ed into my arms, and announced his 
happiness, with those tears, which, 
when genuine and heartfelt, seldom 
fail to be its attendants. 

The meeting between Miss Wil- 
loughby and her friend was most af- 
fecting ; but they are again separated, 
there not being accommodation in the 
bouse at Puzzuoli for the former, and 
the latter of course dedicating every 
moment to attendance on her husband. 
The removal of tlie interesting inva- 
lid toede place yesterday ; we were not 
VoL. XXI. 
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a little anxious shout the fatigue at- 
tendant on it, in his weak state, and I 
liad suggested the idea of procuring 
from Ucsina a litter, and a band of 
the bearers frequently employed in 
carrying ladies up Vesuvius; when 
the Lazzaroni of the quarter hearing 
of it, came and volunteered their ser- 
vices in transporting their sick coun- 
tryman — which were of course thank- 
fully accepted. We fixed a very early 
hour in the morning, to avoid idle cu- 
riosi ty . The weather was magnificen t ; 
the waves of the bay glittered in the 
sunbeams, and the islands glowed like 
gems on its surface. The invalid, so 
long confined to a sick-room, cast a 
delighted but bewildered glance around 
him, and felt the freshness of the ge- 
nial breeze almost overpowering. 

The Lazzaroni had constructed their 
litter with much ingenuity, and over- 
shadowed it with odoriferous boughs 
of the lime and walnut just bursting 
into full foliage ; and our procesaion, 
as it defiled from the Cniaija, hod 
somctliing of a festal air, contrasting 
forcibly with tlic exhausted frame and 
approaching dissolution of its object. 
Elsewhere the contrast would nave 
been striking indeed ; but here, death 
is forced into an unnatural alliance 
with pageantry and decoration, anil 
often since iny arrival had I seen the 
shrunk .and pallid features of youth, 
still idly encircled with rosy wreaths, 
and glittering with jewels, borne in 
open day among thoughtless crowds, 
who scarcely gazed on the familiar vi- 
sitation. 

Constance and I walked beside the 
litter, while Mr Selwyn and the phy- 
sician slowly followed in an open car- 
riage, stored with comforts and cordi- 
als for the invalid on his arrival. I 
am as little superstitious as any one, 
but I confess to you» Fanny, that when 
wc reached the grotto of Pausilippo, 
at all times so much resembling Dante’s 
description of the Gates of Hell, 1 too 

left hope behind me.” There wm 
something ominously funereal now in 
the character of our procession as it 
glided through the grisly vault, by 
the light of a few dying lamps, while 
the hollow arch resounded with the 
morning litanies of the women we met 
going to early mass, who looked, as 
tliey stood up to let us pass, like a file 
of sheeted spectres. 1 felt very un- 
comfortable, and anxiouriy awaitra the 
return of more light to ascertain the- 
3N 
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effect of 60 striking a scene on the 
nerves of the poor patient. Constance, 
at her father’s request, had got into 
the carriage, and as I hmtover Ludo« 
visi, when the cheerful glimmc of day 
began once more to foretell the termi- 
nation of OUT Cimmerian pilgrimage, 
he took my hand, and said with a sweet 
smile, Mr Hampden, not all the 
consolations of our blessed religion, or 
the soothing counsels of its benevolent 
ministers, could as effectually have 
prepared me for the short but gloomy 
passage before me, as this symlmlical 
journey. The valley may have been 
dark and fearful, but wo have been 
cheered on our way by songs of thanks- 
giving ; and the ray of hope which ne- 
ver quite deserted us, will, ere long, 
be Bwalloweil up in yonder brilliant 
flood of sunshine.” As he spoke, wc 
emerged from these shades of death 
into the Eden beyond, and as the 
bright morning sun beamed again on 
his pale features, they were lighted up 
a smile not of this world. Yon 
will tell this to Constance,” said he ; 

by and by, when all is over, it will 
do her good.” 

We arrived at the good physician’s 
house, delightfully situated on an emi- 
nence overlooking the classic shores of 
Baiie ; and here Ludovisi will at least 


breathe his last unmolested by the tur- 
moil of the busy world, and will sleep 
in peace in the placid cemetery of the 
adjoining convent, instead of being 
thrown (as would have been his fate 
had he died at Naples an obscure and 
nameless stranger,) into one of those 
loathsome receptacles of wholesale 
mortality which there daily yawn for 
their complement of victims. This 
idea had long haunted Constance’s 
mind, and the purchase of a. more sa- 
cred grave was among the dearest ob- 
jects of her heroic sacrifice. 

Through the interest of the benevo- 
lent physician, I have obtained lod- 
ging at the convent alH>veme]itic/ied ; 
and, at I'onstaiice’s earnest entreaty, 1 
withdraw Selwyn as much as possible 
from the sad scene within doors, to 
wander with me in the s)i rub- tangled 
amphitheatre, in the sea-worn and 
long overwhelmed serapeum,aiid along 
a shore where there is food for medi- 
tation ** even to madness.” 1 will no 
longer detain this letter ; and as soon 
as the inevitable hour is over, 1 shall 
endeavour to administer to the sml sur- 
vivors the powerful cordial of a visit 
to Home. How thankful 1 am that it 
remains yet untasted by both ! Adieu, 
Yours ever, 

W. II. 


Tii£ Same to the Same. 


Rome, April. 

My hurried note from Naples by 

II atinounce(i to you the peaceful 

departure of poor Ludovisi, who slum- 
bered away under the mildest and h ast 
appalling form ever assumed by his 
insidious disease. A message from 
Constance, through Miss Willoughby, 
(who instantly joined her friend) con- 
signed to me the care of her dear fa- 
ther for those few first days of speech- 
less sorrow, during which she was to 
gather, from the chastened indulgence 
of natural grief, the materials of fu- 
ture strength and resignation. 

The funeral arrangements, from dif- 
ference of form, (1 will not call it 
faith, for our friend’s was real Christ- 
ianity,) devolved on his kind host, and 
the good fathers of the convent, one 
of whom had daily visited him during 
his stay at I’uzzuoli ; aod the preju- 
dice which forbade the presence of his 
heretic wife and friends, while the last 


mysteries of an exclusive religion con- 
soled the living, no longer interfered 
to prevent our joining in the obsc quien 
of the cleacl. ScKvyn and I went to- 
gether, to hear the always affecting 
funeral sen ice in the convent church ; 
and from behind a iiia«>sy ])illar in the 
darkest recess of the dimly-lighted 
aisle, there issued stiffed sobs, which 
spoke of female sorrow. I was glad to 
find it so; for there is a sanctity in 
these last duties which robs grief of 
its bitterness, and the requiem, to one 
whose every soul is music, must have 
been peculiarly soothing. 

After a few sad days, when, like 
the families of Israel mentioned in 
sacred writ, “each meunicd apart,” 
we met, and I cannot tell you the ef- 
fect pr^uced on my mind by the 
contrast between the youthful features 
and slender form or Constance with 
her widow's habit, and the pale settled 
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sadness of a countenance which could 
yet greet with a faint smile her father, 
and her father's friend. 

She is really like a being of another 
world, before whom I find myself 
treading softly, and watching every 
turn of her mild eye, to discover how 
I can execute her behests by being of 
use to her father. This, I flatter my- 
self, 1 have been, by inducing him to 
make frequent excursions, in which 
at length his evident reluctance to 
leave her, brought liis angel daughter 
to join. She had pleaded for one 
month 8 stay at PuzKuoli, and when it 
concluded, we all made, in the strictest 
privacy, a pilgrimage to Piestiim and 
]’om}icM, whore the tombs and tem- 
ples of nameless goneratioiis rebuke 
the selfishness of private sorrow into 
iiisignidcaiiee. Those visits revived in 
Sol wyn's mind the classic ardour, which 
1 joyfully hailed ; and the first symp- 
toms of whii'li made the duteous Con- 
stance herself ])roiK)se the rcmovdl to 
Uoine. Every step of that doliglitfiil 
journey heightened the feeling to en- 
thusiasm ; and 1 shall myself ever 
thank tht* circumstances wliicii made 
perform from the South this long 
anticipated pilgrimage. 

From the (lelicioiis garden'4 of the 
Formiaii V'^illa, and the shapeless iiio- 
iiumcnt which coinincraorates the fall 
of its eloquent master, begins one halo 
of bright reminiscences. Virgil's glo- 
rious world of fiction lies along the 
shore of that enchanted soa, whore 
Circe's reign has not, alas ! yet termi- 
nated ; while, as you glide along the 
Appian Way, the monuments of the 
Iloratii and the Villa of Poinpcy at-- 
test the reality of Homan virtue and 
Roman greatness. The cver-green 
shades of Custel Gaiidolfo seem meet 
retreats for the very genius of mytho* 
logy ; the lakes of Neini and Albano 
indeed mirrors for the daughters of 
Olympus ; and it is under the spell 
conjured up by such associations that 
you traverse (perhaps as we did by so- 
lemn moonlight) the lone Campagna, 
heaving with many a hillock of green 
desolation, from which time has re- 
moved all its harsher features, while 
the vast ruined Aqueducts, like spectre 
armies marshalled on the boundless 
plain, seem again menacing Rome 
with silent and irremediable destruc- 
tion. Such an approach is as infinitely 
more congenial to the character of the 
** Niobe of Nations" than that from 


the North through the comparatively 
uninteresting wastes of St Peter's pa- 
trimony, as the entrance.by the lone 
gatcof St John Lateran transcends tlie 
common-place though imposing ob- 
jects of the Porto del Popolo, and the 
distracting bustle of theCorso. As wc 
drove under the massy portal, and our 
wondering eyes rested on the prodi- 
gious marble piles of tlie Lateran 
church and palace, presiding over so- 
litude to which tliat of Nature is as 
nothing, wonder at a mutation so 
strange was checked by the yet more 
impressive spectacle of the proud obe- 
lisk of the PharaoB, left a silent but elo- 
quent beacon by the reflux of the tide 
of greatness which wafted it to tliat 
distant shore. 

'J'he postiljons, by my directions, 
carried us by the not very circuitous 
route of the Forum, to the part of 
the town where Sclwyn was provided 
with lodgings, and we thus enjoyed 
the rare advantage of seeiiii;, for the 
first time, by moonlight, the then far 
more striking ruins of the Coliseum. 
The effect of night on the lone mag- 
nificence and (Icsolute grandeur of 
this quaiter of Rome, may he concei- 
ved, but cannot be dcbcribed. The 
squalid poverty, the vu1g;ir wretched- 
ness, which contrasts so painfully 
with the finer feelings during the 
busy hours of the day, arc forgotten, 
and the least gifted man may feel, or 
fancy that he feels, what Byron alone 
could write, and what Heaven forbid 
I should attempt. 

Selwyii is pleasantly settled on a 
healthful and commanding situation, 
a little detached from the mass of our 
gregarious countrymen, and conse- 
quently at more liberty to pursue, 
with his interesting daughter. Miss 
Willoughby, and myself, those inex- 
pressibly delicious rambles within and 
without the walls, where every step is 
marked by some new object, impart- 
ing almost the pleasure of a disco- 
very, and wliich, when the officioua 
garrulity of a Cicerone no longer mars 
the enjoyment, form, in my opinion, 
the chief cliarm of a prolonged resi- 
dence in Koine. Thousands have de- 
scribed, and will probably continue to 
descrilie, regardless of all wlio have 
gone before them, the feveritih excite- 
ment of the few first days in the 
Kternal City, when we rub our eyes 
each morning, and ask ourselves. Is 
this indeed all we have from child* 
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hood read and thought of, or is it a 
dream ? But few, I thiok, have dwelt 
with aufficieut complacency on that 
“ sober certainty of waking bliss ” 
which succeeds, when noveltv and 
wonder give place to a delightful fa« 
miliarity, and the ** city of the soul/' 
with its cloud of youthful associa- 
tions, becomes a sort of second home. 
It is not till many a sun has been 
seen to set from the ivy-crowned Pa- 
latine ; till more than one moon has 
risen on the Coliseum ; till from un- 
der the venerable cedars of JMonte 
Mario, the windings of the Tiber have 
been fondly traced, beneath the sunny 
smile of more than one Foft April sky ; 
till all the marble womlcrs of St Pe- 
ter's are become familiar as one's 
household gods ; — that Home can be 
loved and appreciated as she dcser\ es 
to be. 

Gladly do I refer you to Eustace 
for churches and classical reminiscen- 
ces,— to Forsyth for criticisms on art 
and lively pictures of manners,— in 
sliort, to the thousand- and-one tra- 
vellers, from our old sagacious friend 
Misson, (whose rude engravings de- 
lighted our infancy,) to the ingenious 
and correct author of “ Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century," for details whtcli 
would alike exhaust your patience and 
my own. T^et me rather sup{iose you 
well acquainted, as 1 know you are, 
from all these sources, with w^iiatever 
exists in Roue to charm the senses, 
the imagination, and the heart, and 
content myself with telling you the 
life I lead among these marvels, and 
the exquisite enjoyment which, indivi- 
dually and collectively, they afford me. 

To begin, then, with rny cLishical 
domicile. I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with an old Cambridge friend, 
who occuuies a villa on the Palatine, 
and who iias willingly offered me an 
apartment, where we can pursue our 
favourite speculations, apart from the 
vanities of the Piazza di Spagiia ; 
though we are neither of us anchor- 
ites, but mix occasionally in that so- 
ber style of gaiety which alone befits 
Home. 

From my bed-room, on the once sa- 
cred, but often polluted, threshold of 
the CfCBurs, 1 see the sun rise on the 
hills of Tusculum and the groves of 
Tibur, and iUumine, with bootless 
splendour, the boundless wastes of 
the Campagna. When any expedi- 
tion is in view, I frequently stioll in 


these lovely spring mominp to join 
the breakfast-table of my friends on 
the Quirinal, along tlie deserted and 
grassy lanes, traversing the once roost 
populous quarter of Rome, and uni- 
ting with their rarely- trodden ave- 
nues, the majestic piles of St John 
l^ateran, Santa Croce, and Sauu Ma- 
ria Maggiorc, near which latter splen- 
did Basilica Selwyn’s bouse is situa- 
ted. If I find myself, as is frequent- 
ly the case, too early, 1 stroll forward 
a little farther, and lose my^lf in 
wonder amid the gigantic vestiges of 
Diocletian's Baths, of which the mag- 
nificent church of Santa Maria degli 
Aiigeli (one of the most striking, be- 
cause least ornamented, places of Ca- 
tholic worship) yet exhibitsoiie match- 
less hall. This quarter of the city af- 
fords another fruitful source of amuse- 
ment, in the groups of jH^asantry from 
the neighbouring villages, frequently 
asseiiibltd here at this curly hour, 
whose singular costumes and mark- 
ed physiognomy are peculiarly stri- 
king. 

Aftcn* breakfast, if the weather is 
unfavourable, wc proceed in the car- 
riage, either to defy its inclemency in 
the ever-temperate precincts of St 
Peter's, or to forget even its in conve- 
niences amid the cxhaustlcss wonders 
of the Vatican. Travellers, thoiLgh 
accused of exaggeration, have, I think, 
failed in giving adequate ideas of this 
BU]x>rb collection ; the very immen- 
sity of its extent, and incredible num- 
ber of its rarities, having thrown an 
air of vagueiicbs and romance over 
their accounts which (1 can at least 
say in niy own case) fail to ]irepare 
one for a scene which, though foriueil 
by the gradual uccurnulation of the 
&]>oil of centuries, seems, from its ma- 
gic freshness and gorgeous magnifi- 
tenci', indebted for existence to the 
lamp of Aladdin. 1 do not, as yet, 
pretend to a superficial knowlt^go 
of even its choicest specimens; and 
mouths must be wholly inadei|Liate 
to embrace a distinct idea of the 
whole. 

There is no one, however enthusi- 
astic in the arts, who has not experi- 
enced the fatigue of hours of succes- 
sive wonder and admiration. Nowhere 
is this sensation more oppressive than 
in the Vatican, where the demaiuls 
are so varied and incessant, and the 
aggregate of wonders so overwhelm- 
ing. The mind turns for reUef from 
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the perfection of art« to the moral re- 
flections so abuiidanUy suggested.— 
We endeavour to decipher, in the 
features of heroes, phil^phers, and 
monarchs, traces of their historical 
character, sometimes, but rarely, iivith 
complete success. We linger over the 
majestic grief of the elder Agrippina, 
and even when the moral claims on 
our sympathy and admiration arc very 
inferior, feel, that in statuary as in 
painting, the human interest of a por- 
trait often detains us from brighter 
specimens of ideal beauty. 

I never experienced this more for- 
cibly than at Naples, where the sta- 
tues of the iialbi, male and female, as 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
with their harsh common-life features 
and strong family likeness, excited 
(when coupled with their probable 
fate) an iiiten^st very superior to that 
of nieic mythological jiersonuges.— 
.lust 60 it is at Uome, where, atler 
owning, nay, warmly feidiiig, the A- 
pollo to be tlie very ethereal essence 
of all that genius ever conceived, or 
fancy pictured, we return to sigh over 
the (riatliator, and gaze on suffering 
mortality with a tender sympathy, 
neither yielded to, nor called forth by, 
the triumphs of resistless divinity. 

The contrasts at the Vatican, be- 
tween the apparent fragility of some 
of the preserved articles, and their re- 
mote antiouity, is very striking ; even 
more so tnan at Naples, where the 
supernatural embalming, which some 
of them received in their long un vio- 
lated sepulchre, renders it loss surpri- 
sing. The walls of a chamber in the 
Vatican are covered with unrolled pa- 
pyri, in excellent preservation, wliosc 
very insignificance, (being mostly deeds 
relative to private pro|)erty,) while it 
gives them a value, as throwing light 
on domestic manners, renders their 
preservation, amid the wreck of em- 
pires, more piquant and striking. The 
Christian inscriptions found in the ca- 
tacombs, which line another room, 
transport us at once to the primitive 
ages of our faith, and put to the hlusli, 
with their modest simplicity, the idle 
legends to which many of them have 
given birth. While on this subject, 
we were a good deal struck bv a strange 
umtation in the fate of sepulchral mo- 
numents, presented to our eyes in the 
course of one day. While the two 
sarcophagi of a Christian empress and 
her daughter have btan brought from 


their faalbwed residence in churdies 
endowed by and for tliem, to form 
principal oomamenta of the Vatican, 
gallery, surrounded by oil tbe.gods of 
Paganism, we beheld at St John La- 
tcran that formerly containing the 
ashes of Agrippa, and found near hia 
Pantheon, converted into the Mauso- 
leum of a Christian pontiff! This 
seems at least a strange inversion of 
the order of things. 

But the days spent amid the inag« 
nificcnce of public or private collec- 
tions, yield, in mv opinion, in inte- 
rest to those passed, as 1 before hint^ 
at, in desultory rambling through the 
rural solitudes within the walls among 
the quiet vineyards and lone convents 
of the Cclian and Aventine mounts ; 
or without them, to the grotto of 
Egeria, the lomb of the Scipioa — that 
of Cecilia Metella; nay, even amid 
those harmless, or at best conjectural 
remains which diversify the undula- 
ting surface of the Campagiia, and 
lend it a charm, which the richest 
cultivation and most smiling popula- 
tion would st‘ek in vain to supply. 
Even the comparatively plebeian and 
densely inhabited parts of the town, 
arc not without tiicir charms when 
traversed with untrammelled footsteps 
and a fancy ever roaming in quest of 
ennobling associations. Our favourite 
route to St Peter's, carries us, avoid- 
ing the more usual thoroughfares, 
through the very fields of Cincinna- 
tus, p.i8t the site of the bridge of Ho- 
ratius Codes, and far beyond the ori- 
ginul territory of Home, into that of 
those enemies, whom, like Hercules, 
she destroyed while yet in her cradle, 
bL‘ft>rc we reach die proudest triumph 
of modern art, covering with its 
courts and contiguous ]mlaces, an area 
almost exceeding that of infant Home. 

To shrink into insignidcance when 
contemplating the magnificence of Na- 
ture and the works of God, is a feel- 
ing too natural to excite painful hu- 
miliation ; but in St Peter’s, where 
man crawls like an insect on the pave- 
ment of liis own stupendous ant-hill, 
1 felt the contrast of the sublime and 
contemptible in his composition more 
forcibly tlian I can express. 

One can scarcely believe, that the 
puny beings, who under its lofty vault 
shrink into pigmies, had skill to con- 
trive, or boldness to execute, so stu- 
pendous a fabric, which yet is finish- 
etl in every minute particular witli 
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tbe deL'cacj of a Bnuff-box. Frm the 
goi^eous inspnificence of the high al- 
tar, (under which rest the ashes of 
the Apostle,) with its graceful canopy, 
and wreathed pillars of gilt bronze, 
and its 118 golden lamps ^lerpetually 
burning, the strained eve can scarcely 
embrace the dizzy height of the aerial 
dome, lined to the summit with rich 
mosaics, the colossal figures on which, 
nearly thirty feet high, are diminished 
to less than natural size. 

Access is at present denied to the 
adventurous pemons who wish to as- 
cend to the cross, in consequence of 
the frolic of some young English na- 
val officers, who gave unintentional 
oflTence by twisting a blue flag round 
it. llie lines I send you, written by 
one of the party, will amply vindicate 
them from tlie charge of intentional 
impiety. 

So ! where the sainted cross attempts the 
skies, 

The British blue aloft exulting flies ; 
There planted hy a roving sailor band. 

In votive honour to their native land ; 
The noblest height, where stainless Bri- 
tish blue. 

On land or ocean, e*er exulting flew ! 

An emblem yet, with pious faith com- 
bined, 

Of azure Hope, that cheerb e<leem*d 
mankind, 

And, striding o'er the vast abyss beneath, 
Soars beyond space, and triumphs over 
Death. 

St Peter's, though indeed the only 

temple made with hands" which 
seems worthy of being dtdicattd to the 
Architect of the Universe, (di4 He 
judge as man judges, and estimate 
the offering either by its original cost- 
liness or its present splendour, ) is per- 
haps, from those very circumstances, 
not a shrine the most favourable to 
real and heartfelt devotion. This in 
Rome must be sought, and I believe 
often found, in obscure and little fre- 
quented chapels, and has always struck 
me as peculiarly edifying in a small 
church in our own neighbourhood, 
which, from the exquisite music it 
aflfords, forms a frequent termination 
of our rambles towards the hour of 
vespers. It is d^ached to a convent 
of nuns, who, though chiefly of noble 
families, profess the grratest austerity 
of any now remaining in Rome; and 
having obtained the privilege of perpe- 
tnaltt exposing the Host in all other 


churches covered, except during mass, 
have carried on day and night, during 
many centuries, in honour of the sup- 
posea presence of the Saviour, a jter^ 
fctual oditration^ whence their convent 
nas assumed its title. 

When the hour for masses and 
their puerile ceremonies is over — when 
no cold and often irreverent priest 
mutters his prescriln'd formula — and 
no little officiating bo}S give with 
their cciiSLVs a pagan air to a Christ- 
ian rite — when the lighted altar, with 
what even tbe Protestant can revere 
as a sacred symbol, alone calls for ve- 
neration, and the heavenly voices of 
the concealed nuns, who relieve each 
other unceasingly in their harmoni- 
ous strains, attune every feeling mind 
to praise and prayer, it is delightful 
to see the scanty area of the little 
church indiscriminately filled with ap- 
parently devout worshippers of every 
iiossible denomination, kneeling side 
by side, without tlie slightest distinc- 
tions of ranks, from the cardinal, 
whose purple equipage awaits him at 
the dour, to the mechanic, who has 
Uiere deposited the implements of his 
daily labour, 1 to embrace Ca- 

tholicism, (which Heaven avert,) it 
would not be under the gorgeous vault 
of St Peter’s, where every ili mg spi-aks 
to the senses and not the heart ; Imt 
in the little chapel of this devoted sis- 
terhood — 

Apropos ol nuns. — In the course 
of our walks we seldom go lar within 
the town, without finding the doors 
of one of the still innumerable churches 
strewed with box branches, and other 
green boughs, the usual token of a /i/m- 
zume within. We have only to push 
aside the ponderous curtain, which 
forms the sole barrier of an Italian 
church, to enjoy the exquisite music 
and splendid pageant either of the 
high moss of some patron saint, or 
the obsiquies of some distinguished 
personage, or, as happened to us only 
two days ago, the still more interest- 
ing ceremony of the profession, not of 
one, but two young novices ; a spec- 
tacle which, while it derived unusual 
interest from the extreme youth of the 
two sister victims, (daughters of a 
Protestant artist, made proselytes to 
Catholicism since his death, by the 
active zeal of some Roman ladies of 
rank,) was at the same time rendereil 
less painful hy their evident cburful- 
ness, and the knowledge of their oilier* 
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wise destitute condition. The mise- 
ries of unportioned females in Italy 
mre so great, and keenly felt, that to 
girls of middling rank an asylum in 
a convent is an object of real and ar- 
dent desire; and Miss Willoughby 
and her friend, who have obtained 
permission to visit several convents, 
have conversed there with many eager 
aspirants after so enviable a retreat 
from the hardships of life. The ehler 
nuns they found chiefly children of a 
larger growth, as happy with the toys 
afforded by their cell and garden, as 
they couhf probably ever have been 
with the more noisy vanities of the 
corso and rard-table. 

We have just leturned from glass- 
ing some delicious days at Tivoli and 
Frascati ; both of which have fully 
maintained the charm of their claKsi- 
cal character. There is in the rural 
scenery of Italy, a something which 
the often superior beauty of other 
countries cannot boast; a nameless 
elegance, arising partly from its being 
frequently interspersed with majestic 
ruins ; and even when such accompa- 
niments do not dignify the landscape, 
by an absence of vulgar rusticity in 
the very commonest buildings, and by 
the coincidence of every feature with 
UiOBC works of the first masters, which 
we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate with admiration. 

In going to Tivoli we spent more 
than half a day, and might have spent 
many whole ones, in exploring the 
iinineiisc vestiges of Adrian’s splendid 
villa ; one of those lavish expenditures 
of art, magiiiticencc, and wealth, which 
seem often marked by Fate lor pecu- 
liarly ephemeral duration, and which 
scarce leave a distinct trace behind 
them. 

Without entering into the antiqua- 
rian discussions as to the ]>robable des- 
tination of every individual part of 
this vast foundling hospital tor the 
divinities and systems of religion and 
philosophy of all the various regions 
visited by its migratory founder ; suf- 
fice it, that for the purposes of the 
traveller and the artist, its gigantic 
ruins have assumed from gradual de- 
cay, and the invasion of a wilderness 
of shrubs and sweets, the most pic- 
turesque aspect imaginable, and af- 
ford almost as inexhaustible a study 
for the pencil, as their long buried 
treasures of statuary have furnished 
to the chisel. 


Tivoli, with Itsvenerable dive woods 
and romantic hills, needs not the aid 
of memory to be beautiful ; hut un- 
der the magical influence of not one, 
but a constellation of bright names, 
iU beauty acquires a higher and more 
bewitching charm. The cascade, or 
rather cluster of waterfalls which en- 
liven the scene, murmur the more 
melodiously for having delighted the 
ear of Horace and Mscenas; and 
when, before the villa of the latter, 
(now converted into an iron-foundry,) 
we enjoyed on a low stonc-bench the 
soft rays of the vernal sun, they de^ 
rived additional brilliancy from the 
play of fancy, and flow of soul, which 
may have animated many a colloquy 
of master spirits on this favoured spot. 

Whether our expectations had b^n 
more excited at Tivoli than at Fras- 
cati I know not ; but we enjoyed more 
unniixed gratification from our visit 
to Tusculuni, than from that to Ti- 
bur. I'here was something truly ex- 
hilarating in the steep ascent to the 
site of ancient Tusculuro, through 
the ground of modern villas, whose 
formal shachis and neglected splendour 
only served to set off the wild charms 
of the shrub- grown theatre, honoured 
so often with the presence of Cicero, 
and the remains of what has been 
called his villa on this commanding 
eminence. The walk, from thence to 
the other spot which claims that il- 
lustrious name, at the sweet seques- 
tered monastery of Giotto Fenata, 
and the situation of the latter, were so 
delightfi'? that 1 inclined, without 
duly investigating the evidence on 
either .side, to deride in its favour, or 
rather, like a child, when hard press- 
ed, to award the ]>alm to both. An- 
other enchanting walk through shady 
lanes, brought us buck to the town of 
Frascati, loadKl with bouquets of 
wild spring flowers, which it would 
puzzle the niggard garden of the 
north to rival at midsummer.^ The 
cordial civility and rude hospitality 
of a very primitive abbess, detained 
us here a day longer, and I have not 
anywhere seen, in greater i^ectioii, 
the genuine simplicity of the Italian 
character. The children, by the dose 
of the second day, had become familiar 
enough to show us, in confidence, the 
piles of savory viands (nuiny of Aem 
already dressed) which were to com- 
pensate for the present rigorous absti- 
nence of Lent, when joyous Easter 
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shcmhl remove the interdict That 
busy period in Rome was fast ap- 
proachingy and we returned to en- 
counter its fatigues, Selwyn, his age 
renewed by the genLd atmosphere 
he hgs of late been breathing ; Con- 
stance deriving, from his evident cm- 
joyment, and from a life of rational 
occupation, hourly improvement in 
health and spirits ; and Miss Wil- 
loughby and myself as happy as such 
cheering symptoms in those we love, 
and her own bright prospects of fu- 
ture felicity, can make us. 

It is time I should tell you, my. 
dear Fanny, to save you the trouble 
of weaving a very ingenious romance, 
that Helen (whom I think you at pn*- 
seut design forme) is already engaged 
to a very amiable young inaii, a bro- 
ther of her friend Mrs Sydney 8, whom 
die met with at Naples, and who has 


lately followed her here. What I 
have seen of the younu man 1 like ex- 
tremely ; and I am cultivating his ac- 
ouaintance as assiduously as I shoukl 
wat of tlie intended of a favourite sis- 
ter. Helen is a charming mrl, and 
well worthy to be the friend of Con- 
stance ; but when I lose my heart, it 
will be to fascinations of another cha- 
racter than those of the lively Helen, 
whose si>irits have now recovered from 
their ietn|M)rary depression, and are at 
times almost too much for the rest of 
our sober party. 

This long letter will swell l)eyond 
all reasonable comiiass, if I detain it 
for the wonders of the holy week — 
these shall, tlierifon', form the sub- 
ject of a future epistle from 

Voiirs, uffectiunately, 

w^ ir. 
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WEANEK'S TWENTY-rOURTH OF FtBAVARY. 


Many and numberless have been 
the productions, both in prose and 
verse, which have borne for their 
titles the name of some particular 
month or season of the year. It may 
have been concluded, therefore, not 
only that such titles are but that 
they are unlikely to be the forerunners 
of any composition that is not a mercre- 
faedamento of ideas and associations, 
that have been dwelt upon a hundred 
times before. Nothing, however, can 
be more absurd than this decision. 
Let a hundred and fifty poets engage 
each to produce a poem entitled “ The 
Four Seasons,** and if it is the name 
only that they borrow, it will be found 
that each has bis own peculiar im- 
pressions and associations,— that each 
poem, whether good or bad, will prove 
m itself a novelty, and the hundred 
and sixtieth author may, after all, 
create a work which alone deserves to 
be remembered. With us, every pe- 
riod of the year brings its own peculiar 
and favourite recollection. We could 
spin out a long lecture on the mere 
natural phenomena of last month, on 
its dark-brown woods, weather- bleach- 
ed jmtuTfs, and rain-swollen torrents 
roaring ** from bank to brae and 
#ttt Of our Shepherd*B Cslendar” 


we could extract many an awful cata- 
strophe, which happened about this 
time'* of year. Moreover, wc have 
lived in climates where February is 
indeed the commencement of spring, 
—where the zephyrs bring healing 
bttlm on their wings, — where the birds 
begin their songs in full harmony, and 
the leaves and early flowers invest our 

common earth** with the magic co- 
louring of Hope. Of such climes, 
too, we " could a tale unfold ;** but, 
for the present, we have other game 
in view ; wc mean, that our readers 
should take a slight cursory glance at 
the " Twenty-fourth of February,” 
by the celebrated Werner, a siory 
than which the mind of man, in the 
darkest winter night, never devised 
aught more horrible, or, it may be 
said by rash judges, more repulsive ; 
but true genius will triumph over such 
petty cavillers, and as long us the Ger- 
man language exists, WtTner will be 
remembered with respect, not indeed 
fir the sa/ce of tfiie prem ahne, but of 
others, which are more translatable, 
and of which, ere long, wc shall give 
some account, in our Horw German- 
icte.*' 

We have said, that the identical sub- 
ject may be so treated as to produce 

4 
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noyelty, by many difierent authors. 
Milliner^ in his Twenty-ninth of 
February/' imitated the title, and the 
gener^ plan of Werner's work« and 
yet his composition proved as intrin- 
sically vew, as if its precursor had 
never existed. Werner, too, might in 
England be called an imitator, for the 
story of his play is in its outline that 
of Lillo's Fatal Curiosity,” a tra- 
gedy of which we arc almost certain 
he had never seen one line. In fact, 
the story of a son returning as a stran- 
ger to the house of his father and mo- 
ther, who are in poverty, and by whom 
he is murdered for the sake of his 
wealth, is to be found in many collec- 
tiojis of old romances, and with whom 
it tirsl origiiiatt'd, it w'ould now be 
very needless to inquire. That it has 
been reserved lor \\'ernor to produce 
a work of treiriondouA and overpower- 
ing interest on this event, there can 
be no doubt, nor seems it likely that 
anyone will enter the lists against the 
yet surviving and deathless spirit of 
such a coin|)otitor. 

What author, indtcd, but Werner, 
—enthusiastic, ardent, and daring, 
even to the verge of madness,— would 
liav'! ventured to treat the subject as 
lie ha^ done ? All that was most hor- 
rible and repulsive in the story, he 
has grappled uith and seized upon, 
as if delighting in assueiations thini 
which even a inurd* rer himself, dilier 
before or afu*r the deed, would recoil. 
He has ventured to ii^c low and gro- 
velling ex]»ressions, incidents, too, 
drawn in all the gliustliiiebs of truth, 
from the humble sphere of life in 
which he has placetl his characters. 
It is not one scene alone of crime and 
misery that suffices. There is a chain 
of direful events, couiincncing with a 
breach of‘ the til'ili comiiiandinciit, by 
the great-graiidiathiT of the list vic- 
tim, whence a cui^-c devolves on the 
family, that prevails from gtiieiatiun 
to generation ; and all these even Is are 
brought forvrurd in minute detail. 
But if by these acts of supererogation 
in his task, Werner almost exposes 
himself to the charge of madness, 
such a cliarge is amply refuted by the 
fact, that a web of closer reasoning, 
with deductions more rigidly formed 
on principles both of logic, and a cer- 
tain system of religious faith, (or of 
that superstition which is assumed as 
faith by the poet,) has not been exhi- 
bited by any author in ancient or ino- 
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dem iimes. Every vieiUe olyteet in 
the appalling scenery— every sf[ODi- 
zing mood of mind— end eve^ dnefnl 
incident — ^is forced on the readler^s per- 
ceptions with all the vividness of rea- 
lity, forming a spell from which he 
cannot escape. — ^Meanwhile, he is ob- 
li^ to confess, that these are not 
painful impressions, emanating from 
the depraved taste of a capricious au- 
thor, who wishes, for no good reasons, 
to harrow up the soul/' nor is 
there any trickery or artifice employed 
for this iiurposc. He is spell-bound, 
indeed, but the spells arc those of 
truth, not of a fantastic unnatural 
illusion. The events arc horrible, 
doubtless, but they are inevitable, 
and joined one to another by the ada- 
mantine links, not of Destiny alone, 
but of otlier principles, which carry 
along with them all the force of rea- 
son and conviction. 

The scene is laid at a remote farm- 
house ill the wildest district of the 
Alps. It is late at night, when wefind 
the fanner's wife, now an elderly wo- 
man, bitting alone in her chamber, 
listening to the storm tliat rages with- 
out, and anxious for her husband's re- 
turn, who Ihid gone on the moraingof 
that day to the town of Loike. The 
stage represents the interior of a Swiss 
cottage, after such manner, that two 
looms, the outer and inner, are at oucc 
V ibihle. In the better of the two, a scythe 
and a large knife are hung against the 
W'all. Ill tlic back ^ouiid are a straw 
bed and an arm chair, — while in front, 
a lamp is on the tabic at which the 
woman sits, and a small clock, which 
strikes eleven. The whole terrible ac- 
tion is over within one hour from this 
commencement. She has a distaff in 
her hand, and speaks as follows 

Crrirudc, Eleven o'clock. 

And Coiiriiil not returned ?— Early to-day 
He went from hence to Loike what if 
misfortune 

Has on the road befall'n him?— Hark, 
the wind 

Howls loud and louder yet, as if the fiend 
'Would rend his trumpet on the Oelbi 
cliff, 

And burl it wrathfiilly ut Gemmi’s head, 
As Conrad threw the knife!— What mode 
me speak thus ? 

Ay— *twas the time even now, in this 
wild month, 

Tliat Conrad's father died. *TiB long ago, 
And yet, whene'er the day recurs^ my 
blood 

flO 
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lluiis cokl ■ffaiih Where can my huahand 
stay? 

Perchance, O G 069 an avalanche has 

fairn. 

And borne him with it to some dire 
abyss ! 

1 shudder here with cold and fear no 
^ splinter 

Remains of ourl ast firewood, and of bread 
No morsel saved. Worse than alone, 1 sit 
With Grief and Famine,— dread society ! 
For now, they’ve taken aV — (scarce have 
we left 

Even raiment)— the hard-hearted credi- 
tors !— 

Yet never till tliis gloomy day my spirit 
Has been so faint and woebegone ah 
roe ' 

Hie fifth commandment is a fearful law. 
And heavily has the curse been laid on 

US: 

Bat now, 1 have no child ; our son, long 
since 

Is gone a wanderer through the 
perrhance 

Is dead too would that lot were mine, 
and thus 

Should 1 be freed from hopeless cares!— 
But no *— 

Hope shall not perish, — let me sing again, 
For sadness and despair but give the 
arch fiend 

A double power, and cheerful notes af- 
fright him. 

[iitnfiu 

** And wherefore is thy sword so red, 
Edward, Edward ?” 

** Even now, I struck a falcon dead, 

And tfierefore is my saord so red— 

Woe’s me, w’oe’s me.” 

An ugly song, and has a foolish end.— 
Burr— what a noise !— A knocking at the 
window !— 

I most look out— for certain *tis my hus- 
band ! 

[ Goes I0 ihr wndov\ 

A screech-owl *tis that cleaves unto tlie 
lattice ; 

Even he seeks shelter from the perilous 
storm, 

And gazes on me with Isige round eyes. 
Begone!— 

He moves away, and screams as if to soy 
Come wdth me 1”— Then should 1 be 
freed ! 

The owls. 

We're told, know where and when there 
are dead bodies, 

And 1 belongoMK to the dead than living; 
Tills terror never will release me now, 
’TiMdl fm ghastly ’mid these changeless 
^Ifaciers, 
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And tliis old house is so remote three 
miles 

Around there dwells no family but ours ; 
For when the winter comes, all emi- 
grate, 

And only we, as if the Alpine l«emmers 
Had fetter’d us, are here, and 1 have been 
This long dark day a solitary captive. 
Anotlier song,— the time must be be- 
guiled. 

And if the husbandman be poor, 
What then, he rules his plough ; 

And if his coat be rough, yet sure 
He still has clothes enow ! 

A cap on his head. 

With feather so red, 

A jerkin with ribbons all gay ; 

Ho bears, it is true, no title of Lord, 
Nor dines he with marchpane and vcii*- 
Bon on boant— 

Black bread is his fare eveiy day.” 

Good Heaven! was this not even the acli- 
same tune 

That Conrad whistled, when he sharp’d 
the scythe ? 

Who knocks again so loud? Hah— ’tis 
my husband ! 

Here Conrad ontcTs, his dress co- 
vered with snow, a large crooketl stick 
in one hand, and a lantern with the 
light expiring in the other. 

Gertrude. Thou tlioughtlcHS iviinderer— 
where liast been so long ? 

Cunr, So cold and wet 1 feel— Good 
W'lfe, I pray ilice, 

Go light the fire. 

Gtri* /fw ther» ? 

Cbfir. 1 had forgotten— 

There is no wood — N'importe— euffice 
it, wife, 

Thou shaft be glad of heart. 

Gtri. What mean 'at thou ? 

Cunr, Ay, 

Thou slialt rejoice, I sny — we have no 
more 

To fear nor hope— so tliis life’s task is 
o’er; 

Look there,— this mandate I received at 
Lotke, 

Wlien on my knees I pray’d tlie Magis- 
trate 

Would grant even one brief montli to pay 
our debts. 

Gcrt, He granted it? 

Conr, Nay, Gertrude, read ! 

(iert. I pray dice, 

Forbear these looks. 

[She reads ohmU 
"Whereas, T^mrad Coruth, formerly 
soldier in the confederate troops, also 
farmer and innkeeper at tlie house railed 
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SchwarrbMht on the Oemmi Alpi» it 
jMitly indebted to tlie goatherd John 
Schwnrtmann, in the sum of three liun. 
died florins, acknowledged by bill of ex- 
change; and wheneai^ the aakl Oonrad 
Coruth has many times been requested 
and admonished to make payment of tlie 
said lawful debt, which he still refuses, 
or at least, by means of tedious, inept, 
and irrelevant excuses and subterfuges, 
delays to do. The constituted author! . 
tics have therefore to intimate, that if 
the said sum of three hundred florins be 
nut paid to-morrow morning, at or before 
eight of the dork, the officers of Justice 
shall at that hour take possession of the 
said house, and of the moveables tlierein 
placed, and fields thereto pertaining, in 
order that they may be sold for behoof of 
the said John Schwartmann and of other 
rreditora Also that tiic said Conrad 
CJorutii shall, to-morrow morning, be* 
twixt the hours of eight and nine, be ar- 
rested and brought into tlic prison or 
rorrcctiun-house, in order that by mo* 
iiual labour he may supply the means to- 
wards a liquidation of lus debts, us it has 
been ascertained that the said properties 
at Schwarrbach w'ill be iiuideciuate to 
that ]*urpose. According to justn^e, Kce. 
Given at Loike, the s^kh Feb. ISOk" 

[ Drops the popt'v. 

Oh God ! 

And wert thou not with this hard-hcart- 
€^d Schwartmann, 

And begg*d for some respite ? 

Otar, The reckless scoundrel ! 

What trials have 1 not made to move 
his heart, 

To grant us yet but fourteen days— in 
vain 

No flint could be more destitute of feeling, 
Thun tiiis rich clodpole. 1 have nought 
to lose,” 

lie answered—** I am tired of beggary, 
And if to-morrow's dawn still finda the 
debt 

Unpaid, then alialt thou march straight- 
way to prison.” 

(Atrf. But hast thou tried the neigh- 
bours too— thine aunt,— 

My cousins ? 

Omr Ay, indeed— an old result ! 

They closed their doors; nay, flung them 
in my face. 

(Jtrt, Relations too ? 

Cuftr, Ay, kinsfolk— ever found 
The last to aid thee, and the first to 
wound. 

Cert. Oltimes in our rich days have 
they partaken 
Our UnquetB and festivity. 

Conr. No doubt,— ^ 

But have short memories. 


Cert. And this nigh^ alas ! 

Tfmu bring'st nought home to ne. 

Canr. Nothing, in sooth. 

But this half loaf, the wand'rer Heinrieh 
gave me; 

He knows the pangi of hunger; there- ' 
fore shared 

With me his humble pittance. For one 
day. 

It guards us still from famine. 

Gcrt. But to-morrow ? 

Cbftr. Ay, when the bailiffs come,— 
he*B but a rogue 

Who promises to bear more tlun be 
can ;— 

TAea, as I’ve lived, 1*11 die, a free-born 
Swiss. 

Geri. Thy looks are horrid. Host thou 
tried all methods ? 

Conr. Jilt, wife, in vain. The man 
who’s once accursed, 

Is cursed for evermore. There is no 
hope! 

In Switzerland, the doors of almost 
every house arc without locks. — ^Thc 
wife in her anguish of heart reminds 
him, that wnhin three short miles 
there dwells a very rich farmer, a 
man of a dissolute character, who 
lives quite alone, and is every night 
intoxicated. She advises that he should 
steal into the house, and supply him* 
self with a sum of money, persuading 
him that such a theft would be in 
truth but a loan, and could he re- 
paid again. He answers in great 
wrath : — 

Omr. Thou shameless woman ! 

And dar'st thou, with such words, uplift 
thine eyes ? 

Shall 1 then, who have served— a patriot 
soldier. 

Who rank'd with the confederated troops, 
and stood 

Before th* assembly, swearing to de. 
fend 

The statutes we ourselves had helped to 
frame,-— 

Shall Conrad Coruth, who has read the 
lives 

Ot Tell and Winkelried,— deriving thence 
The lesson, that each noble-hearted 
Swiss 

Should for the general weal renounce his 
own ; 

Mark you— the s^-same Conrid, who 
received 

An attestation from his brave com- 
mander, 

That witli his own hands he had nobly 
won 
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A foeman's banner^— 4^ should now be- 
come 

A skulking robber, in the dead of night? 

I’ll bear no more ! 

Gert. For heaven's sake, be not angry. 

Conr, Thy father was a good and pious 
priest, 

And thou, his daughter, would’st defy 
the law. 

And rob thy neighbour ?— Shame, shame! 

Oeri, Oh, 'tis grief 

That overpowers my reason— wounds 
my heart;— 

Would it were broken, if 1 so could aid 
thee ! 

CoHr, Kay, save good wife— 

I know my duty. 

No one that ever bore our name, has 
home 

Therewith disgrace and tliraldoin— never 
one 

Yet lay within a prison’s walls. Shall I— 

Shall Conrad be the first t* incur that 
stain ? 

No— I’m resolved, and when ^o-mor- 
row’s da^vn 

Has brought those executioners. I’ll go— 

Ay, walk with them in peace, till we 
have reached 

The Lemmer glacier, and the Tauben 
lake— 

Thou know’st one fatliomless place that 
freezes never 

Tlien God be merciful— it must be so- 
l’ll rush into the depth ! 

GrrC, Almighty Father ! 

Conr, ’Tu ere better tJjus to die, tho’ 
fjiiestionless 

Such death were but a sorry fate, than 
live 

To bring upon our ancient name disgrace, 

And vrin relief by theft. 

Cert. Oh live, dear Conrad, 

And we shall fly from hence, and never 
more 

Behold this wretched home, where hu- 
man hearts 

Are, like their glaciers, cold ; let us re- 
nounce 

Thia house of misery, where nor stock 
nor stone 

Is longer thine ! Oh could we but sur- 
mount. 

And leave those dreaiy Alps— then beg 
our way 

From door to door, in distant lands, 
where we 

Are yet unknown, and men are not un- 
feeling!— . 

Conr. A robber ifit— then mendicant! 
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At this wild wintiy season, were I not 
Her murderer too? Deem'at thou 'tis 
but a pastime 

To wander now, when avalanches foil, 
And in the cataract's rage and mountain 
storms 

Death's angry voice, even like a father’s 
curse. 

Will rise against thee ? 

Ay,— that malediction ! 

Thou shar’st it with me still, and faith- 
fully-. 

For ciglit and twenty years hast borne 
the load. 

Now, let me die, for when I’m hence 
remote. 

The curse will be dissolved ; and better 
flur 

Thoult earn tliy bread alone : Ham have 
I said? 

For never shall the wife of Coriith live 
To he despised and trod upon— a beggar. 

By eleprees, she persuades him that 
he should bring the Bible, read a 
chapter, and pray, which he has never 
done since the night of his fathers 
death. The Bible is hroiiglit, but is 
no sooner opened, than there fulls out 
of it a record, in Conrad's hand-wri- 
ting, of that terrible event, at the cud 
of which he has innrkrd the ])aper 
wdth ii large cros^s. Again the reincin- 
brance falls heavily on their hearts, 
that tin’s is tJic dri ad Anniverwiry ; — 
they lofik again at tlie hailiirs man- 
date, nud feel llijii tile twenty-fourth is 
doomed to he for evernipre a day of 
misery and misfortune. ( 'onrad wishes 
to pray, but cannot. Alter having pe- 
rustd the record, lie gives the lolluvr- 
ing description of his feelings on re- 
turning home that evening through 
the wild passes of the Alps. 

Conr. Hark you,— when this night I 
return’d from I^oike, 

And now had gained the passage of the 
Alps, 

That zigzag turns and winds even like n 
serpent — 

Thou know’st I am a man, and fear not 
aught 

In this world save dishonour ;— nay, Uiat 
road 

A hundred times I’ve trod by night and 
day;— 

But this time, Ilcavcii knows how, the 
path became 

So tedious— wearisome upward and 
down, 

Forward and back again, still it appear’d 
As if the rocky walla would never end— 
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At laitf-^how can 1 say so^— **twas not 1 trembled then even like e child— iwe- 
fear, 


And yet iny heart iVas chiirA My very 
life. 

My whole exiFtcnce, seem'd but rocks 
and chasms— 

An Alpine pass of mibery, and tlicrc- 
irom 

No outlet or escape might e'er be found. 

Or iitHcr, all was like a feverish dream. 

Wherein the sleeper walks unceasingly ; 

Toils till he faints, yet from his couch of 
pain 

And sutfering moves not. But my toils 
did end ; 

1 gain'd the heights, look'd down into 
the vale, 

That Iny beneath, so waste and desolate ; 

Dark as a guilty conscience ! 1 Jiud cho- 
sen 

The westward path— Thou knovvest 
where suddenly 

Wi! turn the corner cliff, and there, Oh 
God, 

The l.cinmcr Glariir, horribly defined. 

Will) snow-rapt, bead, rose on the win- 
to- sky. 

Mcthou'.'ht It was the portrait of my fa- 
ther ; 

That livid spectral fare,— the Iioary locks, 

As once he sat there, Gertrude ; liurc^ 1 
say, (^Pmntinu ta thr arm-rhair,) 

And struggled with the sleep ot death. 

TIn ii too 

The recollection woke,— this direlul 
ilute,— 

The month accursed — the twciiCy-fourth 
—1 felt 

'The weight, — the shai^i edge of the hung- 
inan's a\c 

Press'd on my throat ; flames danced be- 
fore mine eyes, 

As if tlie fiends would seize me, and I fled 

In furious haste across the ’i'liuben Jake, 

That, like my blood, was frozen ; while 
the lamp 

Glimmer'd and f^uiver'd like expiring 
life 

In grim funereal throng, mcaiiwliile the 
brood 

Of magpies that do harbour tlicre, came 
forth ; 

One clung unto the lantern, fix'd her 
claws, 

And hoarsely croak'd and croak'd. Me- 
tliought I heard 

My father's dying grouis. Her yellow 
beak 

Was like the knife's hilt too,— the knife 
accurs’d ; 

And still she wlicttcd her sharp beak^ 
and rasp'd 

And grated on the loiilcrn's edge-— Oh, 
Gertrude I 


thought 

It sounded like scythe sharpening. 

Ger, Speak no more,— 

I pray thee, or 'twill kill me* 

Conr, Mark you, wife,- 
'Mid all the pain and anguish of my 
heart. 

Yet rose the tlioughts of murder,— yet 
again 

The direful scene revived that mode our 
son 

In child hood an assassin — I beheld— 
Oer. Oh, let those mysteries rest, rouse 
not the fiend, 

But humbly pray for mercy ! 

Cmr. No ! the load 

Of guilt that cleaves to me doth bar Hea- 
ven's gates : 

A father's curse once utter’d never dies; 
Kven now I hear his accents from the 
grave, 

That fill ourhou.se with horror. 

(A'twckmg at the duiir. } 
6Vr. Who comes there ? 

Cmr, His angry spectre ! 

Oer, (at the wintlum) No! a traveller. 
Shall I admit him ? 

Conr. Wer't the devil himself, 

What should we tear?— Admit him ! 

The son Caspar makes his appear- 
ance hens somewhat wildly equlp])cd 
in a travtUcr's garb, whitened with 
smnv ; a huntsiuaii*s wallet across his 
shouklers, a tlagger by his side, and a 
leathern girdle with a money-bag and 
pistols round his waist, while in his 
right hand he holds a lantern with the 
light extinguished. Now wc must 
apprise our readers, that we have thus 
far given a pretty fair, though hasty 
and free skelcli of the Tragedy ; yet, 
as to the rest, without translating the 
whole right through, and allowing for 
it two sheets of the Magazine, to con- 
vey a proper iilea of the original would 
he impracticable. It is a chain so cu- 
riously wrought, a web so artfully 
woven, that by leaving out a link, or 
thread, the whole is irreparably in- 
jured. Not one speech is superflu- 
ous; wc have no Balaam to fill up 
chasms, and the consequence is that 
passages taken separately lose their ef- 
fect. Where the action advances with 
every word, look and gesture, no time 
is left for fine descriptive writiuu; 
every speech tdls^ and prepares the 
reader for what is to follow. More- 
over, his advance must be gradual; 
however, as we cannot at present take 
in the whole Play, some brief analysis 
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idustbe/riiMf. To retnmthai;— Cupar 
of eoune rq>reients bimoelf aa a he^ 
nighted trayeUer^ and requeata a lodg« 
inf till next day, which la agreed to. 
Hu parenta looking on him aa an en- 
tire atranger, ^ibr they have not aeen 
Caspar aince hia childhood,) make him 
weleome. They have a roof to shelter 
him, and a hearth to sit by, but nei- 
ther fire nor food. He ia ^eatly dia- 
treased by the situation in which be 
finds hia father and mother — ^betrays 
hia own feelings to the audience by 
many sentences spoken aside, and 
would gladly make himself known at 
once, were it not that he wislies first 
to ascertain whether they are willing 
to retract the curse which was pro- 
nounced against him, on account of 
his sister's death (of which more anon. ) 
He opens his knapsack, which is sto- 
red with various kinds of food, and 
several bottles of wine. They seat 
themselves round the table, and tlie 
dialogue henceforth is kept up between 
the father and ton* mucti in the style 
of rude soldiers bivouacking al'tcr a 
long march. He asks for a knife — 
they give him that which hung on the 
wan, and he observes that it is blood- 
stained ; every toast that is proposed, 
every chance-word that is uttered, 
adds to the pain and perplexity of both 
parties. 


Omr* Enough of that. 

Our son is dead, hia course is run, and so 

May we, too, reach the goal that we de- 
serve! 

iWi. Nay, God forbid * 
flu. Say, rather let us die 

In peace, and then all curses be atoned. 
Cbiir. wherefore, parrot-lihe, repeat 
thy words ? 

In truth, thou seem'st a marvellous ca- 
merado. 

With knapsack, dagger, pistols, and what 
not. 

Like some wild hunter. Wherelbrecamest 
thou here 

So late and lonely ? 

Cat, Right from Khnsdersteg 

1 tnveird, friend, and ere to-moirow’s 
noon. 

Should reach the town of Loike. Thus 
on and on 


I've walk'd nnceasiggly. 

G>ar. Comrade, yonr hand. 
We'll go to Loike togethif* 
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I've been a soldier, and oftimes ere now 
Have stared him in the face. 

Omr, So oomrade, drink 
The Swiss confederate coips!-.-! was 
among them^ 

Have seen sliarp service too ; but let us 
hear 

Some story from thine old campaigns j 
Vivatf 

'Twill rouse my courage. 

Ou. But your son ? 

Coftr. No more — 1 warn'd thee. 

Cat. He was lost in early youth ? 
Conr, Silence, 1 say. 

Cos. Nay, like a courteous host, 

Thou should'st have told thy story first, 
ifl 

Must broach mine old adventures. Why, 
good friend, 

I knew this house of yore. It prosper'd 
then, 

A blithe auher^e^no better in the can- 
ton ; 

But now you seem afflicted, and in want. 
How comes this ? 

Hereupon follows Conrad’s direful 
narrative. After being a soldier, he 
had returned home to live wiili his 
father, who was a man of a fiinrcc, 
wayward temper, in order to assist in 
the management of the farm, &c. The 
most acute tact, and perfect know- 
ledge of human nature, arc evinced 
through the whole of this frightful 
story. He married, without his fa- 
ther's consent, the daughter of a poor 
clergyman, brought his wife to the 
farm-house at Schwarrbach, where she 
endured constant insults and persecu- 
tion, which Conrad also bore for a 
long time unresciitcd ; till oue even- 
ing, having retunied in high spirits 
from a fair or merrymaking, he found 
his father in unusual ill temper. In 
order to drown the noise of his com- 
plaints and unprovoked insults, the 
son took down the scythe from the 
wall, and bej^n to sharpen it, sing- 
ing all the whude,— 

** A cap on his head. 

With feather so red, 

A jerkin with ribbons all gay," &c. 

tUl, when the old man waxed more 
wroth, and added the most cruel and 
cutting leproachea against the inoffen- 
sive Gertrude, he was unable to reaist 
the momentary impuloe, and thnw 
the knife— but, “ God be praised, this 
blow fell hannless." However, tbe old 
man’s anger increased to madness ; he 
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ifoprmted a horrible curse on his 
■on, bis son's wife, and on her diild 
jet unborn ; after which, as if a sud- 
den judgment had oreruken him, he 
changed colour, fell back in his chair, 
became s^chless, and in a few mi- 
nutes expired. 

Gffi. How*b this, sir? — You look pale. 

Cf/i. A direful story ! 

Or *twa8 tlie wine perchance, but I am 
better. 

Drink, comrade ; there is yet another 
world. 

And thither shall no malison extend. 

OiTt, (aside to Con. ) So— heurest thou ? 

Conr, Ay. From thee one learns good 
lessons. 

T do lielievc it — nor have 1 alone 
To tremble at the judgment>day; for, 
listen— 

That old man was a wild and wayward 
spirit ; 

In youth had qiiarreH'd fiercely, and did 
once 

Confess to have seized his father by the 
hair, 

And roird him on the ground. Now, for 
my part, 

I did but throw the knife, and, God be 
praised. 

It struck him not ; he died indeed, but 
who 

Can prove 'twas I that kill'd him ? Fools 
have said 

The man who strikes his father, will not 
rest 

Even in his grave, but thence bis hand 
will rise 

To mark the spot profaned— All child- 
ish fables. 

A thousand times I’ve seen my father's 
grave 

With long grass waving, but no spectral 
hand. 

Cas. One question still, — how this 
Buberge and farm 

Have gone to ruin ? Wherefore are you 
poor? 

Still deferring his answer to this, 
Conrad proceeds to narrate, that ever 
since the fatal night, although his 
wife and he had loved each other 
truly, the old man's ghost has haunted 
them, and rendered their union mi- 
serable ; that not long after his death, 
Gertrude bore a son, in another year 
also a daughter, who was an angel 
of beauty." And now comes the roost 
repulsive of all Werner's descriptions, 
— the revival of that scene, where the 
ion, in cliildish play, had the misfor- 


tune to inflict with the bniftr a rooit- 
tal wound on his sister. The hitter 
been idolizad by her pairenU^ and 
in a paroxysm of ungovemthle an- 
guish, Conrad had impreca^ on ttu 
son a terrific curse, and never Would 
see him more. On hearing this, Cas- 
par inquires anxiously y— 

But bast thou ne'er retracted tliese dread 
words— 

So rash— untimely? 

Cu?ir. Ay, indeed. God grant him 
Eternal peace— -Didst thou not 8By.-ao 
Heaven 

No malison ascends ? 

{Caviar turns astdej and clasps his hands 
in praper.] 

Cas* The wretched youtli ! 

And so be dared not ask forgiveness ? 
Gnir. No! 

We could forgive^but hok upm Aim— 

NEVER ! 

This last assertion draws a heart- 
felt exclamation of grief from Caspar ; 
he may assist his father in distress, 
hut dare not make known his relation- 
ship. Gertrude then relates how he 
had been sent to sdiool at some dis- 
tance, hut was of such a restless un- 
governable disposition, that he ran 
away from his guardian. She believes 
that be had been engaged as a soldier, 
at the time of the Revolution in 
P'rance, and had been killed there. 
During this recital, Caspar has been 
walking distractedly to and fro; at 
length breaks in witii his former quc£- 
tion, how* they had fallen into such 
poverty ?— 

Conr. What is to be told ? 

With restless queries*— wandering to and 
fro, 

And these wild looks,— in truth, thon’rt 
wearisome. 

But listen, sir.— Our corn and hay were 
burnt ^ 

Our cattle died ; an avalanche destroy’d 
The pasture fields ; thou should'st have 
mark'd the place 

As hither thou drew’st near from Kttn- 
dersteg, 

A scene of ruin ! From the Rinderbeig, 
That avalanche did fall; both men and 
eattle 

Were buried there I warrant, 'twaa no 
child’s play — 

Tills, and, to crown the whole, *our last 
bud crop, 

Have ruin’d us— Nay, we are mendicants ; 
And ever when there eamc such visita- 
tion,..-. 
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A dread miafortane striking to the 
heart, — 

*Twb 8 in this month, and on the self- 
same day — 

Hie TWENTY-FOUBTH— 

Clti^9> How much 1 pity yoU'^ 

Would 1 could aid you». 

Chfir- Well, if thou hast money, 

Fray lend us some — 

Ctuj}^ Money, yes — I’ve enough — 

And I would more than lend you ; but 
be calm 

Until to-morrow ; God will yet protect 
you. 

On this follows Caspar’s narrative 
of his own life. In his humility, he 
is unwilling to speak favourably of 
himself; he says, that in early life he 
had also committed a murder, pre- 
cisely as Conrad had described of his 
son. Thereafter, he had left his 
birth-place, and obtained a situation 
as servant to a wealthy man, who 
was also captain in one of the Swiss 
regiments, — anil with whom he had 
gone, at tlie time of the ilevolution, 
to Paris, where they had been witness 
to all the horrible bccnes of that pe- 
riod. Thereafter, they fled to St 
l^mingo, where his master became a 
rich planter, hut died untimely, lea- 
ving his servant (in whom he had 
latterly confided as a friend) licir to 
a lar^ fortune. Still the remem- 
brance of his early guilt haunts him, 
and renders him miserable. lie 
describes powerfully the longing 
which arose in his mind, once more 
to behold his native country, and vi- 
sit his parents, whom he describes as 
still residing only a mile distant from 
Schwarrbach. Now, it hap[>ens that 
there arc no fixed inhabitants within 
less than three miles of that place, 
and his whole narrative unfortunately 
is so contrived, that the listeners 
draw from it conclusions the most 
perplexing and unfavourable, ('as- 
par has, by his own confession, ad- 
mitted, that he is a murderer ; and 
the vague, unguarded tenor of his 
discourse, leads his father to Inliive 
that he had obtained his master’s 
property by theft. Finally, in order 
to try mure and more the disposition 
of his parents, he tells lh( m that their 
son Caspar Coruth died in his arms, 
aftCT an engagement near Paris, — on 
which his mother exclaims, Oh, 
^erc he yet i^ve, how gladly would 
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I forgive him all !" His fhther an- 
swers coldly, however, and advises 
him to go to bed, telling him he will 
be awoke at eight o’clock, when the 
executioners of the law make their 
appearance. From this point, onward 
to the end of the play, not a moment 
elapses ivithout some eflective portion 
of incident and dialogue. As wc are 
brought nearer and nearer to the 
deed, suspense is strained to the last 
degree, yel wc almost feel that the 
murder is inevitable. Even (ler- 
trude's suggestion, that the stranger 
might be their son, is overpowered 
by a violent speech of Conrad, in 
which he proves to himself that this 
is impossible. Meanwhile, the inte- 
rior of Caspar’s apartment is visible ; 
Gertrude retires to rest, and ('onrad 
remains at the table, communing 
aloud with his own dark thoughts, 
which alternate witli the audible pray- 
ers and soliloquies of his son. (rer- 
trude’s sleep is perturbed — he rouses 
her, and slie comes again forward. 
There are ten page's more, of which 
the contents exhibit awful realities, 
which resemble the phantasmata of 
a hideous dream. Conrad has no fixed 
intention of murder, but he has dis- 
covered that his guest bus placed his 
purse of money on the befi uiultr his 
bolster of straw, and is gradually 
brought to the determination of draw- 
ing it from ihence, guarding liiinself 
with the knife in case he should be 
surprised in thL’ act. (.'n opening the 
door, he secs the apparition of his fa- 
Uier in the room, and turns back 
trembling. Gertrude, also, wishes all 
the while to dissuade him from his 
attempt; but on looking info the 
apartment, she tells him that there is 
no apparition, and the stranger is fast 
asleep. The clock begins to strike ; 
he counts its beats — one by one till 
the twelfth, then walks nsolulely in- 
to the apartment, and grasps the 
purse. At that moment, Caspar 
awakes, crying, Thieves — ^Iiirdcr- 

ers !” and Conratl stabs him to the 
heart. The discovery instantly fol- 
lows — Caspar lives only long enough 
to forgive his parents — and Conrad 
determines, on the following day, to 
deliver himself up to the officers of 
jmstiee, and expiate his crimes on the 
scaffold. 
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XtH A'EM STMnOSm KTAIKaN nSPINIZZOMSNAaN 
HABA BOTIAAONTA KA9HMBNON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2 . 

PHOc. ap, Aih. 

C This is a distich h; wise old Pkocplides, 

An ancient who wrote cruhhcd Greek in no sill?/ days ; 

McaninfTy “'Tib kight for good winebtbbing peopi.e, 

“ Not to lkt the .tug pack round the board i,ike a cripple ; 
“ But gaily to chat whilk discusring their tipple.” 

An excellent r?iU of the hearty old cock ‘tis — 

And a very fit motto to put to our Hoctes.'^ 

C\ N. ap, Ambr. 


Scene — Ambrosl’s Hotel, Picardy Place, Paper Partaur. 

No R7 II — Ti c K i.EP^ — S II E p H E nrf. 

north. 

(fOLD-iiPADEn Cane^ iiulccfl ! Could I think. Tickler, that this crutch of 
mine vrouM have nothing hotter to say for itself utid its old master, when the 
world desires it to be imlitiiig about Christopher, I woidd break it across tny 
knee, into fiieces six inches long, thus — ^and send it to the nearest old beggar- 
woman to boil her kettle with, for a dish of weak tea and superannuated scan- 
dal. 

Thei kr. 

The writer liadhold of some good subjects ; but ho is dull, heavy, pedantic, 
prosaic, pompous, and inane, beyond tlie pro[ier pitch for sleep. Not one 
single anecdote, incident, remark, image, sentiment, or feeling, does the Stick 
utter ; and yet he pretends to have been hand and glove with JRatcliBe, Mead, 
Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie ! 

north. 

What, Tickler, if one and all of the I 'ive were but very ordinary persoiis } 
Doctors are generally dull dogs ; and nobody in tolerable health and spirits 
wishes to hear anything about tliein and their quackeries. 

ticki eu. 

Their faces arc indeed at all times most absurd ; but more especially so 
when they are listening to your account of yourself, and preparing to pre- 
scribe for your inside, of which the chance is that they know no more than 
of the interior of Africa. 

NORTH. 

And yet, and yet, my dear Tickler, when old bucks like us are out of sorts, 
then like sinners with saints, we trust to the sovereign efBcacy of theimid, and 
feel as if they stood between us and death. There's our beloved Shepherd, 
whose wrist beats with a yet unfelt pulse, 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna despise the doctors. In ordinar complaints I help mysel (m% o’ the 
box o' drogs ; and I'm never mair nor three days in gettin' richt ag^in the 
first day for the beginning o’ the complaint — dull and dowie, sair gi’en to 
gauntin, and the streekin' out o* ane's airms, rather touchy in the temper, and 
no easily satisfied wi' onything ane can get to eat the second day, in bed 
wi* a iiiclit-cap on, or a worsted stockin’ about the chails, shiverin ilka half 
hour ancath the blankets, as if could water were poorin’ down your back ; 
a stamach that scunners at the very thocht o' fud, and a sair sair bead amaist 
us if a wee dwvil were sittin’ in't knappin' stanes wi’ an ir’n hammer 4he 
VoL. XXI. 
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third day aboat denner time hungrier than a padc o' hounda, yokin’ to the 
haggis afore the sraee, and in imagination mair than able to devour the hail 
jiget, as wed's the giblet-pie and the pancakes. 

KOKTH. 

And the fourth day, James ? 

SHKPHsan. 

Out wi' the grewB gin it be afore the month o’ March, as soople and thin in 
the flanks as themsells— wi’ as gleg an ee — and lugs pricked up ready for the 
start o’ pussie fraeamangthe windle-straes — Halloo— halloo— halloo !— O man, 
are uae ye fond o’ coorsin’ ? 

TICELER. 

Of hare-soup I am— ^r even roasted hare — ^but— 

SllF.PHI-Ill). 

There are some things that a man never gets accustomed to, and the start- 
in' o’ a hare's ane o* them ; — so is the whiir o* a covey o* pai tricks— and aiblins 
so is the mcetin’ o’ a bonny lassie a' by herscl' amang the bloomin’ heather, 
when she seems to rise up Irae the earth, or to hue dranpe«l clown frac heaven. 
— M'ere I to leeve ten thousan* years, and gang out wi ihe crews or pointers 
every itber day, I sud never get the bettor o' flic dear deliglitfii* dirl o' 
a fricht, when pussie starts wi* her lang horns. 

NOllTIl. 

Or the covey whirrs—— 

TICKI.KU. 

Or the bonny lassi e ^ — 

shefhf.ru. 

0 man, Tickler, but your face the noo is just like the face o’ a satyr in a 
pictur-byuck, or that o’ an auld stanc-monk keekhi' frae a niche in tlic corner 
o’ an abbey-wa’ — ^the leer o' the holy and weeUftd scoonrel's tvn seemin’ mair 
intense on the Sabbath, when the kirk-yard is fu* o’ innocent young maidens, 
tripping ower the tombs to the House o’ IVayer ! Mr North, sir, only look at 
the face o' him 1 

NORl IT. 

Tickler, Tickler, give over that face — is absolutely getting like Ilaxlitl's. 

SHFFIIERO. 

What’s that cliicl’ doin’ noo, think ye, sir ? 

KOKTIl. 

Sunk into utter annihilation. 

SHEPHERD. 

He had a curious power that Hazlitt, as he was ca’d, o’ simulatin’ sowl. 
You cou’d hae ta’en your Bible oath sometimes, when you were readin' him, 
that he had a sowl— a human sowl — a sowl to be saved — but then, heaven pre- 
serve us, in the verra middle aiblins o' a paragraph, he grew transtbrmdl afore 
your verra face into something bestial, — you heard a grunt that made ye 
grew, and tliere was an ill smell in the room, as frae a nlutl'o’ sulphur.— Ami 
Hazlitt *6 dead ? 

KOKTH. 

Yes, James, perfectly. 

SHEPHEEU. 

1 wiznner what the copyright o’ the Alodem Pygmalion would sell for, noo 
that Hezlitt’s a posthumous author ? 

TICKLER. 

Who the devil introduced this loathsome subject ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Your ain face, sir, when I was speekin’ about tlie bonny lasses.— You’ve 
just your ain face to blame for’t, sir.— Fine him in a buin|ier, Mr North, 
for siiggestin’ sic a sooterkiu. 

NORTH. 

We will, if you please, James, take each a glass— all round— of Glenlivat — 
to prevent infection. 

SHEPIfFRO. 

Wi a* my heart.— Sir a change in the expression o’ vour twa faa*8, sirs ! 

North, you look like a man that has just received a vote o* tluiiks for 
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lu'eii been the inetnunent o' eome (pxat national deliverance* la'M that wiin« 
nerfu whiaky ? Aa for yon, Mr Tickler,— your een’a just like twe jaapera— 
pree d ye ever the like o't ? 

MORTH. 

Never, so help me Heaveiij'^tiever since I was born ! 

SlIKrHEEDa 

Wordsworth tells the world, in ane o* his prefaces, that he is a water-idrinkcr 
■—and it*a wecl seen on him.-— There was a sair want of speerit through the 
hail o' yon lang Excursion. If he had just made the paragraphs about ae half 
shorter, and at the end of every ane ta’en a caulker, like ony ither man 
engaged in gayen sair and heavy wark, think na ye that his Excursion would 
hae been for less fatiguesome ? 

TICKLER. 

It could not at least well have been more so, James, — and 1 devoutly hope that 
that cursed old Pedlar is defunct. Indeed, such a trio as the poet himself, 
the packman, and the half-witted annuitant—^ 

NORTH. 

My friend Wordsworth has genius, but he has no invention of cliaractcr,— 
no constructiueness, as we phrenologists say. 

SflEPHRRlI. 

He, and ither folk like him, wi* gude posts and pensions, may talk o' 
clrinkin' water as muckle's they dioosc-^nd may abuse me and the like o' me 
for preferrin' speerits — but 

NORTH. 

Nobody is abusing you, my dear Shepherd— 

SII£1*II£HU. 

Haud your tongue, Mr North — for I’m gayen angry the now— and 1 canna 
thole being interrupted when I'm angry, — sac baud your tongue, and hear 
me speak, — and faith, gin some folk were here, they should be made to bear 
oil the deafest side o’ their heads. 

NORTH. 

Oyez ! OyesB ! Oyez J 

SllEPIlERn. 

Well then, gentlemen, it cannot be unknown to you, that the waUT-diiuk- 
iiig part of die community have not scrupled to bestow on our meetings here, 
on the Noctes Ambrosiaim^ the scurrilous epithet of Orgies ; and that I, the 
Shepherd, have coinc in for the chief ])art of the abuse. I therefore call on 
you, Mr North, to vindicate my character to die public, to speak truth and 
shame the devil — and to declare in Maga, whether or not you ever saw me 
once the worse of lifjuor during Uic course of your career ? 

NORTH. 

Is it possible, my dearest friend, that you can trouble your head one mo- 
ment about BO pitiful a crew ? lliat jug, James, with its nose fixed upon 
yours, is expressing its surprise that 

TICKLER. 

Hogg, Hogg, this is a weakness which 1 could not have expected from you— 
have you forgotten, how the Spectator, and Sir iioger dc Coverlcy, and others, 
were accused of wine-bibbing, and other enormities, by the dunces of those 
days ^ 

SHSFHERn. 

Confound their back-biting malignity ! Is there a steadier hand than that iu 
a' Scotland ? — see how the liquid quivers to the brim, and not a drop overflow- 
ing— Is my nose red.^ niy broo blotched.^ my cen red and rheumy? my 
shanks shrunk ? my knees, do they totter ? or docs my voira come from^ my 
heart in a crinkly cough, as if the lunm were rotten ? Bring ony aqe o’ the 
base water-drinkers here, and set him umn afore me, and let us discuss on^ 
subject he likes, and see whase head’s the dearest, and whose tongue wags 
wi’ maist unfaulterin' freedom ! 

NORTH. 

The first thing, James, die water-drinker would do, would be to get drunk, 
and make a beast of himself. 
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ftHfepmiiA- 

My life, Mr North, as you ken, has been aiie o’ Mne vidaiimdes, and 
even now 1 do not eat the bread of Idleness. For ae third o’ the twent]f-fbar 
hours, tiJc ae day wi’ anither throughout the year, 1 'm i* the open air. wi’ 
heaven’s wind and rain perhaps, or its bul and sleet, and they are blessed by 
the hand that sends them, blashing against me on the hill: — For anither 
third, I ani at my byucks— no mony o” them to be sure in the houso—but the 
few ^t are no tne wark o’ dunces, ye may believe that ; or aiblins doin’ my 
best to write a byuck o’ my ain, or if no a byuck, sicean a harmless composition 
as ane o* my bits o’ Shepherd’s Calendars, or the like «r, if study line nae 
charms, playin’ wi’ the nairns, or hearin’ them their lessons, or crackin’ wi’ a 
neighbour, or sittin’ happy wi' the mistress by our ain twa sells, sayin’ little, 
but tliinkin* a hantle, and feclin' mair. For the remaining third, frae ten at 
nidit to sax in the morning, enjoyin’ that sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a 
gude consdenee, and out o’ which I come as regular at the verra same minute as 
if an angel gently lifted my head frae the pillow, and touched my eye^lids with 
awakening licht, — ^no forgettin*, as yoursel kens, Mr North, either evening or 
morning prayers, no verra lang anes to be sure, except on the Sabbath ; but 
as I hope lor mercy, humble and sincere, as the prayers o' us sinfii' beings 
should ever be, — sinfu', and at a’ times, sleepin* or waukin*, aye on tlie brink 
o’ death ! Can there be oiiy great harm, Mr North, in a life that— saving and 
excepting always the corrupt tbochts of a man’s ain heart, which lias been 
wisely said to be desperately wicked — even when it miebt think itsel’, in its 
pride, the verra perfection o’ virtue 

NOR'IH. 

1 never left Altrive or Mount Benger, James, without feeling myself a 
better and a wiser man. 

SIIMMIEKI). 

Kae man shall ever stop a nicht in my house, without nartakin* o' the best 
that’s In’t, be’t meat or urink ; and if the coof canna drink three or four 
tunnnlers or jugs o’ toddy, ho has nae business in the Forest. But if he do nae 
mair than follow the example I’se set him, he’ll rise in the morning without 
a headache, and fa' to breakfast, no wi* that fause appeteot that your drunk- 
ards yoke on to the butter and breed wi', and the eggs, and the ham and bad- 
dies, as if they had been shipwrecked in their sleep, and scoured wi' the salt- 
water,— but wi' that calm, sane, and steady apjietect, that speaks an inside 
Round ill a’ its operations as clock-work, and gives assurance o' a lang and 
usefu* life, and a laige family o' children. 

NOBTIl. 

Replenish the dolphin, James. 

SHKniEKli. 

She’s' no tume, yet. — Now, sir, I ca' that no an abstemious life— for why 
should ony man be abstemious ? — but I ca’t a temperate life, and o' a' the vir- 
tues, there's nane mair friendly to man than Temperance. 

TirKLLU. 

That is an admirable distinction, James. 

SIIE1*I1EA1>. 

I've seen vou forget it, sir, howsomever, in practice ; especially in ratin’. 
Oh, but youTe far free a temperate cater, Mr Tickler. You re ower fond o* a 
great heap o' difierent dishes at denner. I'm within bouns when 1 say 1 hac 
seen you devour a dizzen. For me, sufficient is the Rule of Three. 1 care little 
for soop— unless kail, or cocky-leeky, or hare-soop, or mock-turtle, which is 
really, considerin’ it’s only mock, a pleasant platefu’; or hodge-podge, or po« 
tawtoe-broth, wi’ plenty o' mutton-bancs, and weel pepn^ed ; but your white 
soops, and your broon soops, and your venuisilly, 1 think naething o', and 
they only serve to spoil, without satisfyin' a gude apfictect, of which nae man 
0 * sense wiU ever tak aff the edge afore he attacks a dish that is in itself a din* 
ncT. I like le bring the haill power o’ my stomach to bear on vittles that’s 
worthy o't, md no to fritter’t awa' on aide dishes, sic as pates, and trash o* 
titot len, III for booxdin’-school misses, wi’ wee shrimpit mouths, no able 
lo ifll' muckle, and ashamed to eat even that ; a* covered wi* blushes, puir 
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thin^, if ve but offisr to bdp ony^iog on till tbdr plates, or to tell tbem no 
to mind ftllc starin’, but to male a gnoe dinner, for that it will do them noe 
harm, but, on the contrary, mingle roseS'With the lilies of their ddicate beauty. 

T1CKLEJI. 

Every man, .Jamesy is the best judge of what he ought to eatp nor is one 

man entitled to interfer e ’ - — - 

SHEFHEnDe 

Between another man and his own stomach ! — Do you mean to say that ? 
Whyy sir, what is even more absurd than to say, that no man has a right to 
interfere between another and his own conscienccy or his 

TICKLER. 

And is that absurd ? 

SIIEPHEET). 

YeSy it is absurd— although it has, somehow or other, become an apothegm. 

Is it not the duty of all men, to the best o’ their abilitieSy to enlighten ane 
anitber’s understandings? And if I sec my brethren o' mankind fa' into a* 
sorts o’ sin and superstition, is’t nae business o’ mine, tliink ye, to endeavour 
to set them right, and enable them to act according to the aictates o' reaaon 
and nature ? 

TICKLER. 

And what then, James ? 

SUEi'MEAD. 

Whyy theny sir, it may be often our duty to interfere between a mai| and 
his conscience, when that conscience is weak, or dark, or perverted— between 
a mail and his religioiiy wlieii that religion is fu’ o’ falsehood and idolatry. 
'J'tic opposite doctrine that holds that every man’s relipon is a matter solely 
between his own soul and his Maker, is, in my bclicL', a pernicious doctrine, 
and one that countenances all enormities of faith. There is surely such a 
thing as Truth — and such a thing as Falsehood— and for ray ain |»airty I shall 
never leave ony freeti’ o* mine in undisturbed enjoyment 6’ falsehood, even if 
that falsehood relate to his God. 

NORTH. 

We arc getting on difficult, on dangerous ground, my dear Shepherd— 

SHKVHEUn. 

Yes; but we maun a* tread difficult and dangerous ground, MrNorth, every day 
iiiour lives,— even the 8im])lcst and the maist sincere, — and we are a'o'us bound 
to contribute to anc anither’s security, amang the pitfalls and quagmires o' life. 
1 hae nae notion of that creed that tells me to leave a dour doiira devil to go 
(launderin' on, wi’ his cell shut, Ills ain way to iierditiou. 

NORTH. 

Would you, like Missionary Wolfe, cliallenge the Pope to battle, and call his 
religion a lie ? 

SHEFHERD. 

No, sir,— 1 wad never sae far forget tnysell as to cease being a TOntleman,— 
for then, so far, I should cease being a Christian. But gin 1 thocTit Papistry a 
fausc thing, which 1 do, I wadna scruple to say sae, in sic terms as were con* 
aiatent wi’ gude manners, and wi' charity and humility of heart, — and back my 
o|union wi’ sic arguments as 1 had learned out o' that book which the Pope, 1 
fancy, wadna allow a poor lay-creaturc like me to read at night, afore g^u 
bed, and just after 1 had seen the bairns a’ soun’ asleep in theirs, wi* their 
quiet smiling faces hushed to peace, under the protecting love o* Him wha had 
wrapt the innocent things in the heaven o’ happy dreams. Still, 1 wadna ca* 
the Pope a leear, like Mr Wolfe ; for nac man’s a leear, unless he kens that 
he is ane ; and his Holiness, for ony thing 1 ken to the contrar, may be, in 
his delusion, a lover of the Truth. 

NORTH. 

You would not, if in Parliament, James, vote for what is called Catholio 
Emancipation ? 

SHEFIIERD. 

I scarcely think I would,— at least I would be what Mr Canning says ho 
is not, a security grinder. 
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TICKLBE. 

And I, James. 

M0aTH. 

And I, James. 

SHEPHERP. 

And, thank heaven, the majority of the British Parliament, and three* 
fourths of the British people, Mr North. 

NORTH. 

Hove you read Dr Phillpott’s Letter, Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

I have with delight. One of the ablest productions of modern days— bold, 
fearless, manly, gentlemanly, Protestant. 

NORTH. 

And yet the Whigs all call it personal — ^nay, libellous — although Dr 
Phillpott expresses towards Mr Canning, to whom it is addressed, the greatest 
respect for his character, and the highest admiration of his talents. Not thus. 
Tickler, did ^ey speak and write of that illustrious person a few short years 
ago. 


TfCKI.ER. 

I have made out a paper on that point,— but it is too long, I fear, for the 
Magasiiie — it would occupy three sheets— of malignity, stupidity, and abuse, 
inci^ible, but from the tongues and fingers of Whigs. Even now, they hate 
Mr Canning. We, on the contrary, always loved him— then as now— but— 

SHE r HERD. 

What noise is that in that press ? Is*t a inooss getting its neck into a trap ? 
Let's see— 


{Opens the press ^ and out sfofa a person, shabby ffcntetd, in black vr 
brownish apMrelJ) 

Wha are ye, my man, that's here hearkenin' to a conversation that I'm thinkin’ 
frac the face o* you, you’re no very able to understand the drift o’ ? — wha arc* 
ye, my man, wr cheeks like potty, and iawttied hair, and a coat sac desptTate 
short in the sleeves.^ Hut diniia sae feard, Tiii no gaun to pul ye to death, 
only what was ye chrissend? or arc you a Pagan wi* some outlandish name, 
aiul a mother-tongue unintelligible in this quarter o' the habitable globe ? 
I'll baud ye, sir, by the cuff o’ the neck, till yc spcak<-*are yc dumb, sir? 

NORTH. 

.fames, James — my dear Shepherd, relax your hold, he is a short-hand 
writer. 


siiErHFJin. 

A short-hand writer ! a sliort-hz^nd writer ! and that's the way o*t — that's 
the way o't— that the Noctes Ambrosianir arc gotten up for that Magazine o' 
yours, Mr North ! ! ! How durst you, sir, sit in that press takiii' down my 
words ? A pretty gentleman o' the press indeed ! (vude faith, a wee thing 
would make me ning you out o* the window ! Tiiere’s unithcr shake for you, 
sir, to mak* your blood ci^ulatc. 

NORTH. 

Mr Gurney, do'nt mind the Shepherd, it is his way.— blames, James, he is 
not one of the enemy— and as worthy a fellow as lives ; moderate your fury, 
James. 

SIIEPIIEKT). 

Now the cat’s out o’ the bag. Never could I comprehend hoo a haill night's 
conversation, on to the ama’ hours^ could get itsel a* prentecl word for in 
the Magazine, doun to my vera spellin' afore— and there, for thac sax years 
past, hae ye been writin' in the press, my man, takin' doon the conversation 
in hieroglvphics, and at hame extendin’ your notes, as they ca't, ower your 
sooens and sma’ beer afore gaun to sleep on caff. 

TICKLER. 

Come, James, you are getting i>erBonal and abusive. Mr Gurney is a most 
excellent fellow— a roan of education, and a small private fortune of his own 
on the death of his grandmother. 

, NORTH. 

i»it down, Mr Gurney, and take a glass of toddy. 
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SHXrHlllD. 

What for tfUI you no speaks air? Open yonr mouth and apeak* 

NOMTH. 

Mr Gurney, James, ia no speaker. 

SHEPHEan. 

What, is he dumb? 

NORTH. 

Rather so, Shepherd. It would be a long story to tell you how he lost his 
tongue early in lite in Persia. 

SHEPllERJl. 

lie's aff— he's afT— out at the door like a shot. He may be a short-haun' 
writer, but he's a lang-lepged ane. See yonner he's jinkin round the corner 
o’ TTnioii Place already, never doutin' that I’m at his tails ! There’s no anither 
gentleman o’ the press, is there, in aliint that ither door, on the ridit clieek 
o’ tile fire ? 

TICKLER. 

Well, the world must just content itself without any record of this meet- 
ing. Nor does it much matter, for 1 have seen the Shepherd much brighter. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hate to sec ony man ower bricht, as it is ca'd, in company. Commend 
me to the man that’s just like a star amang ither stars — only noos and thans 
a wee thocht brichter than the luminaries around him, as if something inter- « 
iial glanced out frae within his veira core, and after a few fitfu' flakes, let 
him relapse back again into his former sober radiance. 

TICKLER. 

A new image, James, or something like it— Go on — I’ll follow thee. 

^ SllKPflEUD. 

Or, haply, sir, not that he was ony brichter than afore — ^but tliat the rest 
had grown somewhat dimmer, or mair obscure, as a cloud, or the shadow o* 
a cloud, had tamed their lustre, and made some o’ them indeed amaist disap* 
pear frac the licavetis athegither! 

NORTH. 

O ! better and better, James. You speak like an absolute Coleridge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or suppose we liken a roan, that in company is just what he ought 
to be, to a good fire — made o' Scotch coals, wi' a sprinklin’ o* English— 
ilo bleezin’ as if soot had i'aun doon the chiinley, and then fliiigiii' out reek 
amaist to chock you, and also to blear your een, at the same time makin’ the 
room so insufferably hot that water would pabble in a dish ; but a calm, 
composed fire, bold as the eun, yet mild almost as the moon, shiiiin’and warm- 
in’ idl it looks upon with a sattimery spirit, till all our feelings expand in the 
glow like flowers, and the circle o’ humanity round it becomes, in the best 
sense o' the word. Christianized by the gracious light ! 

NORTH. 

That man. Tickler, flings away as much poetry in the course of an after* 
noon’s, crack, as would serve the Pet Poet of a Cockney coterie all his life- 
time. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's that you were sayin’, sir, to Mr Tickler ? I’m rather deafish. lt*s 
maist a pity the short-haund writer ran aff; but aiblins he’s gotten intil the 
press aguD through a back-door : — and if sae, I shanna disturb him ; for 1 
carena, for my ain pairt, although every single syllable that ever was ut- 
tered by me within these four wa's was prent^ in capitals, and circulated to 
the remotest comers o’ the Earth. 

NORTH. 

Did you go t’other day, James, to hear ]Mr Somerville of Currie's sermon 
against cruelty to animals ? I don’t remember seeing your face in the throng. 
It was an elegant discourse. 

SlfEFIICRD. 

I dinna doubt that, for he’s a clever chicl — and as gude a man and as hu- 
mane as ever used a double-barrelled gun. 
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TICKLSl- 

What! Is he a ipwtaMii» aiid yet iNreachM abimc cruelty to 

KOAtir. 

Did not ymi know^ Tickler, that Mr Somerrille invented a gnn«lock, for 
which he oi^^t to have got a pateM? 

TXCKLEIU 

In that CM he ought just to have allowed a brother clergyman to preach 
die CKbaonian Sermon. For although, for my own part, I m no cruelty in 
fidd*Bport8, no man in the pulpit can possibly defend them ; and if he omita 
all mention of than, he leaves his argument incomplete — and when the 
pracher is a notorious good shot, slaughtering right aud left, to a dead cer- 
tainty, there ia room for the scoffers to treat the entire sermon with derision. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna see that ava. Real cruelty to animals esnna be defined, but every 
body kms what it is— for example, thumpin* wi' a rung a puir auLd, tremblin , 
ataggerin*, worn-out, starved nurse, reesting at a steep pull in the trams 
aneath a ton o* coals, a' the time the carter swearing like L* loots-— tliat's cru- 
elty, and ihould be preached against, and also punished by Act o' Parlia- 
ment. 

TICKLER. 

But there is no cruelty you think, .Tames, in the Ilev. Mr Somerville shoot- 
dng at a hare on her form, who carries oii‘ into the brake her poor wounde<l 
withers full of No. 34 or aii<l there continues dying by inches all through 
the week— -expiring, perhaps, within the tinkle of the Sabbath bell of Currie 
kirk? 

SHETIIRRD. 

^ It's just a' a doonright sophism, Mr Tickler, and you ken it is — ^but I hate 
a* argling and bargarbargling o' argument ower ane s toddy — or indeed oiiy- 
where else, except at the Bar when Jeffrey or Cobrun's speaking — ami there 
to be sure it's a treat to hear the tane threeping and the tither threeping, as if 
not only their \’crra lives depended on't, but the hail creation ; whereas the 
dispute was only about some abstract consideration o' a point o' law in the 
way o' preliminary form ancut the regulation o' the Court, kittle enough to 
be underato^, nae doubt, sin* the introduction o* the new system ; but as to 
tbe real intrinsic raaitter o' equity and justice, nae inair than a preliminary 
that might hae been gieii a^inst either the ae party or the ilher, without de- 
triment to the patrimonial interests eiclier o' the plaintiff* or defendant, the re- 
spondent or appellant, in sic a cause no easy o* being discriminated by a hearer 
like me, no verm deeply versed in tbe laws. 

NORTH. 

An Annual Sermon against any one particular vice,— and none more odious 
than cruelty of disposition,— is a foolish Institution. I-et people go regularly 
to church, and hear good sermons, of which there is no lack cither in tlie city 
or the country,— and they will he merciful to their beasts, I hope, tlirough the 
q[kirit of Christianity thus fanned and fostered in their hearts. 

SHErilERD. 

That is veira true.— Cruelty to animals is no a glide subject for a hail ser* 
mon,— and it's only clever men, like Chalmers and Somerville, that can pre- 
vent it from becoming even absurd in the pulpit, when formally treated of, and 
at great length— whereas — - 

NORTH. 

Put these two little volumes, James, in your pocket, that you are ogling on 
tbe side-table.p— Sketchn of Persia,— a few pages of it is a cheering recreation 
for a leisure hour. Sir John tells a story admirably, and is a man of keen 
and incessant observation. I had no idea fie could have written any thing so 
light and vivaciouB,— so elegant even, and so full of character. The volumes 
must be popular, and 1 hope he will give us more of them,— a couple more 
at the least. Murray has published nothing so good of the kind for yean. 

SKEPIILBII. 

Hae ye read BoadenVLife o’ Siddoiis, sir ? 

Jfc , north. 

« James— and I respect Mr Boaden for his intelligent criticism. Hr 
is ramer prosy occasionally— but why not ? Ood knows, he cannot be mon 

1 1 
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prosy than 1 am now at this blessed moment— yet what good loaAj were he 
present now, would be severe upon old Christopher for havering away about 
this, tliat, or tother thing, so long as there was heart in all he said, and no- 
thing cmtra honos mores f Sarah was a glorious creature. Methinks I see 
her now in the sleep-walking scene ! 

BllKPHXun, 

As Leddy Macbeth ! Her gran* high straicht-nosed face, whiter than ashes ! 
Fixed een, no like the ecn o' the dead, yet hardly mair like them o* the leevin* ; 
dim, and yet licht wi* an obscure lustre through which the tormented sowl 
looked in the chains o' sleep and dreams wi' a’ the distraction o' remorse and 
despair, — and oh ! sic an expanse o' forehead for a warld o' dreadfu* thochts, 
aneatli the braided blackness o* her hair, that had nevertlieless been put up 
wi* a steady and nae uncarefu* haun' before the troubled Leddy had kin cloon, 
for it behoved anc so higli-born as she, in the middle o’ her ruefu’ trouble, no 
to neglect what she owed to her stately beauty, and to tlie head that lay on the 
couch of anc o* Scotland’s Thanes — noo, likewise about to be, during the short 
space o’ the passing o' a thunder-cloud, her bluidy and usurping King. 

NOnTH. 

Wliisht— Tickler — Whisht — ^no coughing. 

SHEFllliRn. 

Onwards she used to come — ^no Sarah Siddons— but just Leddy Macbeth 
hersel’ — though through that melancholy masquerade o' passion, die spectator 
aye had a confused glimmerin’ apprehension o* the great actress— glidin' wi' 
the ghostlike motion o’ nicht- wanderin’ unrest, unconscious o’ surroundin’ 
objects, — ^for oh ! how could the glazed, yet gleamin’ een, sec aught in this 
material world ? — yet, by some mysterious power o' instinct, never touchin' 
aiie o' the impediments that the furniture o' the auld castle inicht hae oppo- 
sed to her haunted footsteps,— on she came, wring, wringiii’ her hauns, as if 
washin’ them in the cleansin’ dews frae the blouts o’ blood, — but wae’s me 
for the murderess, out they wad no be, ony mair than the stains on the spat 
o' the floor whore some midnicht-slain Christian has groaned out his soul 
aneath the dagger’s stroke, when the sleepin’ hoose heard not tlie shriek: o* 
departing life. 

TICKLER. 

North, look at James’s face. Confound nu*, under the inspiration of the 
moment, if it is not like John Kemble's ! 

SHEPHEHU. 

Whether a’ tliis, sirs, was natural or not, ye sec 1 dinna ken, because I ne- 
ver beheld ony woman, either gentle or seiiiple, walkin’ in her sleep after 
having committed murder. But, Lord safe us ! that hollow, broken-hearted 
voice, out, damned spot," was o’ itsell aiieugh to tell to a* that heard it, 
that crimes done in the flesh during time will needs be punished in the spi-. 
rit during eternity. It was a dreadfu’ homily yon, sirs ; and wha that saw’t 
would ever ask whether tragedy or the stage was moral, purging the soul, as 
she did, wi' pity and wi’ terror } 

TICKLER. 

11a, ha, ha ]— James, was you at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, my boy ? 
and what sort of an affair was it ? 

SllErilEKD. 

Ay, you may lauch ; but you did sae merely to conceal your emotion ; for 
1 saw your lips quiver at my picture o' the Siddons, as James Balkntyite 
used to ca* her in the Journal. He’s the best theatrical creetic in Embro’ 
though, notwithstanding rather ower pompous a style o' panegyric. But that’s 
the way o’ a' your creetics — high and low— rich and poor— Grosvenor Square 
and Grub Street — Boyal Circus and Lawnmarket— you're a’ upou stilts, and 
wi’ speakin*- trumpets, and talk o’ the stage as if play-actors and play-actress- 
es were onything mair than puppets, and could hac ony serious or permanent 
influence on the affairs o’ this world. Whew, whew ! 

NORTH. 

Would you believe it, James, that many modem Athemans asaisted at the 
dinner you speak of, and did not subscribe a farthing ; some not mofe than a 
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{>enny, wrapped up in a bit of brown paper, as if it had been the Holy Alliance 
of Sovereigns ? 

TICKLER. 

1 think little aixmt that-— bat do you know, James, that there m absdlately 
gentlemen in Edinburgh that are opposing, and going to appeal to Parliament, 
against the new improvements of the City— the South and the West approaches, 
and all because they may be taxed some ten or twenty shillings a-year ? 

NORTH. 

They use two arguments— first, that the South and West approaches are lo- 
cal, and therefore ought not to cost those people anything who live in another 
part of the town. 

SHErHERD. 

Haw, haw, haw ! So there's nae sic thing as a City ! according to that rule, 
every bit dirty dose maun tak* care o' itscl, and there maun be nae general 
pervadin' spirit, like the vera spirit o' life in modem Athens. What sumphs 
and meesers 2 

NOBTH. 

The second argument is, that every new improvement in one part of a city, 
deteriorates property in some other pari— and that if there be a fine couple of 
approaches to Edinburgli from the West and the South, the northern part of 
tiie KewTown,e8pccidty the Royal Circus, will be ruined and the bouses sell 
for nothing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw, h aw, haw Hip, hip, hip, hurraw ! What sumphs ! 

TICKLER. 

Then the Oppositionists have opened at Budge's a subscription for receiv- 
ing donations ! 

SlfEPIlEAT). 

That's desperate bad English surely— bit what for dinna ye publish the 
names o' the Opposition, sir ? * 

NORTH. 

Because I hate all personality, James, and besides, the names, with some two 
or three exceptions, arc so obscure that nobo«ly would believe them to be real 
names, such as Smith, Taylor, Thomson, &c. &c. 

SHEPIIEAI). 

And anonymous names o' that sort— weel, Weel. I sec the creturs, in this 
ill-i^itten manifesto o’ theirs, sir, that you hac gicn me to glance at, object to 
the iinprovemciits, because they're to cost some twa or three hundred tbousan 
pounds. ^That's the verra reason 1 wad agree to them— for it shows they're 
on a gran* and magnificent scale, and 1 like a' things that’s gran* and magnt- 
ficent. Then, is na Embro' said to be a City o' Palaces? 

NORTH. 

James, you’re very high on your chair to-night— you're surely sitting on 
something. 

SHEPHERT). 

Ay— the last month's Magazines and Reviews. They're a' but indifferent 
numbers, this lost month — and your ain, sir, no muckle belter than tlic lave 
—though it maintains a sort o' superiority. 

NORTH. 

I can afford, now and then, to be stupid. Wait till May-day, my dear 
Shepherd, and you shall see glorious twins. 

IICKLER. 

The MontUv Review is a creditable work ; and you surprise roe. Norths 

telling me that it does not sell. The articles are heavy indeed, and any 
thing but brilliant; but there is a sort of sober, steady stupidity about many 
of them, that I should have thought would have been popular among a cer- 
tain aet 

NORTH. 

H sells pretty well— about 600 1 understand. That number will pay a few 

pounds, ocrasionally, to a erack contributor, and the common run of its wri- 
ters ore not fiersons who can expect to be paid any other rrmunmtion than a 
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tavern supper once a-quarter^ which CMSts Mr Knight but little — and he is too 
generous a fellow^ we all knowj to care about such a trifle. 

8HRFHER11. 

I canna tbole't. The Editor, 1 fear's, a gusc — and he maun aye be keck- 
liii* himsel', after laying a big muckle clunisv egg ainang the nettles, and 
then hissin' at you, as if you were gaun to gie him a kick — haudin' liis doup 
up in die air in triumph, as if he were about to fire a royal salute. A guse is 
a lang-lceved bird, but that's only when he leads a quate life, in or about some 
auld ha' or castle, and has naething to disturb him — ^but a guse, though slow 
in understandin*, is a bird o' quick feelings, and allow him to harass himscl' 
wi' passengers and passers by, and he will get lean in a twelvemonth, dwine 
away in perfect vexation, and waddling a' by himseV, like a rejected lover, 
into some obscure nook, expire the victim o’ sensibility. 

TlCKLEli. 

North, do you know anything about this Journal of Foreign Literature 
about to be published in London ? 

NORTH. 

Something. 1 have heard some great, and many respectable names, spo- 
ken off in connection with it, and if not started till the plan is matured, and 
regular contributors engaged, it will certainly succeed— otherwise, as certainly 
faU. It is, 1 hear, to be published by an eminent German house in l^oudoii, 
and is intended to give the spirit of continental literature and philosophy. 

TICKLER. 

A fine field undoubtedly — and I am happy to hear the plan is not to be con- 
tineil to the literature and philosophy of Germany. 

KHEPHRHO. 

So am I — ^for the German authors are like pigs— great cry and little urool. 
1 hae read about some thretty volumms o’ translations frae the Genftan this 
last year, cliiefiy tales, and deevil tak me, if there be a first-rate tale in the 
haill lot. 

NORTH. 

A first-rate tale, James, is rather a rarity. 1 can't say that I ever read one. 
The Crusaders of Sir Walter Scott comes pretty near my notion of one, but 
not quite un to it— there being somewhat too much changiug of dressscs, and 
too much legerdemain. KedgauiiUet, by the same writer, is somewhere, 1 
opine, about a tenth-rate tale — PeverU of the Peak a fourth-rate one — Quen- 
tin Durward a third-ratt — Waverley a second — The Pirate a third — Ivanhoe 
and Kenilworth-— 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's see a tale o' your aiii, sir, afore ye speak sae bauldly o' your betters. 

NORTH. 

Jefirey and 1 never write anything original. It's porter’s vi^k. 

SUEPHXHD. 

Because ye canna. Ye're only creetics, and writin' a review's ae thing, and 
writin* a back’s anither, let me tell you that, sir ; and yet, I dinna ken, Mr 
North, altnough I hae nae houps o' Mr Jaffray, oh ! man, but 1 do think, that 
you that wrote the ** Birds," and ** Streams,'' and Cottages," and “ llints 
for the Holidays," and Selby’s Ornithology," and other Leading Articles, 
last year, micht write a byuck to shame us a', gin ye wad only let yersel’ 
lowsc on a subject, and poor yersel' out wi' a' your birr ower four vollums, 
like a spate carryin' everything afore you on to Finis, and drownin’ the ca- 
tastrophe in a flood o' tears. 

NORTH. 

James, I'll tell you a kind of composition tliat would tell. 

SHEPHERD. 

What is’t, man ? Let's liear’t. 

NORTH. 

Pastoral Dramatic Poetry, partly prose and partly verso— like the Win- 
ter's Talc, or As You Like It, or The Tempest, or The Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

SHEPUERII. 

You're just the man fui that, Mr North, sir, — only you’re lalher auld. 
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KORTU, 

I have four auch dramas^ Jamesj in my escrutolre. 

aHEPHEan. 

Out wi* theiQj and let's see whether they'll be damned or no* Oh> siri but 
you're hated by the Cockneys! 

NORTH. 

I— I— James^hated by the cockneys? What harm did I ever to the na- 
tion? 

SHErilERD. 

Extirpated them — that's a'— dethroned tlieir kins, and drove him into exiles 
— reduced the Koyal Family to b^gars — taught the Nobility to spell thcm« 
selves wi’ the letter M, — and rendered Little Britain desolate. 

TICKLER. 

Dramas of which the scenes are laid in the country, cannot be good, for the 
people have no character. 

SlfEPHEHI). ' 

Nae character's better titan a bad ane, Mr Tickler ; — ^!mt you see, sir, you're 
just perfectly ignorant o' what you're talkin' about — for it's only kintra folk 
that has ony character ava, — and town's-bodies seem to be a’ in a slump. Iloo 
the street rins wi' leeviii' creatures, like a stream rinniti' wi' foam-bells ! What 
maittcr if they a' break as they gang by ? For anithcr shoal succeeds o' the 
same empty race J 

NORTH. 

Ihe passions in the country, methinks, James, are stronger and bolder, and 
more distinguishable from each other, than in towns ? 

RlierHKRD. 

Deevil a passion's in the town, but envy, and hack-biting, and conccitedness. 
As for friendship, or love, or hate, or revenge— ye never inei^t wi* them where 
men and women arc a’ jumbled through ither, in what is ca'd cecvileczcd so- 
ciety. In solitary places, the sicht o’ a human face aye brings wi't a corre- 
s))onding ficliiig o’ some kind or ither, — there can be iiac sic thing as indiffe- 
rence in habitations stannin’ here and there, in woods and glens, and on hill- 
sides, and the shores o' lochs or the sea. 

TICKLER. 

Arc no robberies, murders, and adulteries, perpetrated in towns, James ? 

SlfEl'JILRD. 

Plenty — and because there arc nac passions to guard frae guilt. What roan 
wi’ a sowl glowin’ wi’ the free feelings o' nature, and made thereby happy and 
contented, wi* his plaid across his breast, would condescend to be a highwiiy 
rubber, or by habit and repute a thief? What man, whose heart loupt to liis 
mouth whenever he fuicgatlier'cl wi’ his ain lassie, and never preed her bonny 
inou', but w whispered benediction in her car, wad at ance damn and de- 
mean hini^cl'^y breakin* the seventh coromanilineiit ? As for cornmittin* 
murder, leave that to the like o' Thurtell and Probert, and the like, wha seem 
to have had nae passions o' ony kind, but a {lassion for pork chops and por- 
ter, drivin* in gigs, wearin' rough big coats wi' a dizzen necks, and cuffin' ane 
anither’s heads wi' boxin' gloves on their neives, — but nae real South kintra 
shepherd ever was known to commit murder, for they're ower fond o' fechtin’ 
at fairs, and kirns, and the like, to tak the trouble o* puttin' ye to death in 
cool blood— 

TICKLER. 

James, would ye seriously have North to write dramas about the loves of 
the lower orders— men in corduroy-breeches, and women in linsey-woollen 
petticoats— 

SHEPHERD. 

Who are ye, sir, to sj^eak o' the lower orders ? Look up to the sky, sir, on 
a starry niche, and puir, ignorant, thochtless upsettin* cretur you'll be, gin 
you dinna feel far within and deep clown your ain sowl, that you are, in good 
truth, ane o* the lower orders— no perhaps o' men, but o’ intelligences ! and 
tliRt it requires some dreadfu’ mystery far beyond your comprehension, to mak 
you worthy o' ever in after life burning a dweller among those celestial 
mansious. Yet, think ye, sir, that tbousan’s and tens o' thousan's o’ millions, 
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sinoe the time when first God's wrath smote the earth's soil with the eane o' 
barrennras, and human creatures had to earn their bread wl* sweat and duatr 
liae na lived and toiled, and laughed and sighed, and groaned and grit, o* 
iower orders, that are noo in eternal bliss, and shall sit above you and Mr 
North, and ithers o' the best o' the clan, in the realms o' heaven? 

TICKLER. 

'Fon my soul, James, I said nothing to justify this tirade. 

SllErHBRll. 

You did though. Hearken till me, sir. If there be no agonies that wring 
the hearts of men and women lowly bom, why should they ever read the 
Bible? If there be no heavy griefs makin* aftentimes the burden o' life hard 
to bear, what means that sweet voice callin' on them to " come unto me, for 
I will give them rest ?" If love, strong as death, adhere not to yon auld wi- 
dow's heart, while sairly bowed down, till her dim een canna see the lift, but 
only the grass aneatli her feet, hoo else wou'd she or cou'd she totter every 
Sabbath to kirk, and wi* her broken, feeble, and quiverin' voice, and withered 
hands clasped thegether on her breast, join, a happy and a hopefu' thing, in 
the holy Psalm ? If— 

TICKLER. 

James, you affect me, but less by the pictures you draw, than by the sus- 
picion — nay more than the suspicion — you intimate that I am insensible to 
these thing s 

SIIEPllERn. 

1 refer to you, Mr North, if he didna mean, by what he said about oor-. 
duroy breeks and Hnscy- woollen petticoats, to throw ridicule on all that wore 
them, and to assert that nae men o' genius, like you or me, ought to regard 
ttiem as worthy o* being charactcreezed in prose or rhyme ? 

NORTH. 

My dear James, you have put the argument on an immovable basis. Poor, 
lonely, humble people, who live in shielings, and huts, and cottages, and 
farm-houses, have souls worthy of being saved, and therefore not unworthy 
of being written about by such authors as have also souls to be saved ; among 
whom you and I, and Tickler himself 

SlfErMEAl). 

Yes, yes — Tickler himself sure aneugh. (vic's your haun', Mr Tickler, 
gie's your haun* — we’re baith in the right ; for 1 agree wi' you, that nae hero 
o' a tragedy or a Yepic should be brought forrit ostentatiously in corduroy 
breeks, and that, 1 suppose, is a you intended to say. 

TICKLER. 

It is indeed, James ; I meant to say no more. 

NORTH. 

James, you would make a fine Bust. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna like busts, except o’ ideal characters, sic as water-nymphs, and 
dryads, and fawns, and Venuses, and Jupiters. A man o* real life, aiblins, Mr 
Tickler, wi* corduroy breeks, or at the best velveteens, has naething to do wi' a 
bust ; and then you maun be represented without your neckcloth, and your 
breast bare ; and wi’ only head and shouthers, perhaps ; sittin* a dafUlike image 
on a pedestal. I dinna like busts. 

TICKLER. 

Byron's Bust, James? 

ailEPHERD. 

Ay, I like it— for he had a beautiful face, like as o’ Apollo, — ^high birth 
too,— a genius rare aneath the skies ; and he died young, and far aff in a fo- 
reign land— the land, too, o' busts, and o’ immortal song. I’se warrant that 
his cen took a thousand expresaiona in the course o’ ae ringle hour, but in 
those serene mafble orbs there is but one— an expression o' uninterrupted and 
eternal peace. Ilia lip, they said, was apt to curl into acorn— and nae wun- 
ner, for it was a tryia thing, wi’ a’ his routs, to be used as he was used by 
those that mieht hae forgi'en ; but in the bust I saw, hia mouth was mild as 
that o” a man in a dreamless deep,— end yet something there wasabout it, too, 
that tauld the leevin* lips it imaged must have been eloquent to expresa all 
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the iioblcat, best eiuotions o* a great poet's soul I Byron was entiiled to a 
hreatliin' bust^— a cold^ stilly marble image, peacefuDy divine ; but I, sirs, 
am weel contented wi’ my picture in bodv«colours by Nicholson, and so sliould 
you too, Mr lickkr— while as to Mr North, 1 hae some diiiiHsculty in deter- 
mining-*yet, on the whole, Vm disposed to think he should be sculptured by 
Chantrey— — 

TICKLER. 

And placed on the Half-Moon Battery, James, beside the statue of our 
most gradouB King ! 

NORTH. 

Cease your fooling, lads. James, 1 intend commencing a series of articles 
on the Britidi Navy. 

SHEFUERD. 

O ! do, sii^o, sir— do, sir. It's a pran* topic, and you’re just the man to 
do't, wi* your naval knowledge and national enthusiasm. 

NORTH. 

All the Fleet-6ghts, James, all the actions of single sliips— all boat*alluirs, 
such as cuttings- out, storming of batteries, &c. A:c. &cc. 

SHEFIIERH. 

The whole sailor’s life at sea, my boys. If you’ll promise, sir, aye to read 
iny Shepherd’s Calendar, I’ll promise aye to read your Naval Chronicle. 

NORTH. 

A bargain, James. I’ray, James, by the way, have you read Almack s ? 

SIIEFIIERD. 

The author sent me a copy — for he's a cliiel that I used to ken when he 
was a clerk in the coach-office o' the Star Inn, Prince’s Street, and he had aye 
a turn for what he ca’d high life. He used to get into that sort of society in 
Embro by pretending to be a flunky, and stannin’aliint chairs at great iKirtit*^ 
—and hcR naturally a genteel lad, and no tiuit stupid — so that, iioo tliat lie tills 
a situation something similar, as I have heard, in London, he gets access to 
Lords and Leddics by flunkeyin’t ; which is, however, a species of forgin’, and 
sometimes subjects a Sd to being sair kickit — whilk lias, mair than aiice or 
twice either, happened until the author o’" Almack’s. But a clour on tlie head b 
waur than a kick on the bottom. 

NORTH. 

What’s the fellow's name f 

SIIEFHERD. 

That’s surprising! You’ve just driven his name out o' my bead by askin' 
for it. I canna remember’t— but it’s a very common name, and o’ iiae repute, 
except among the mechanical tredds. 

TICKLER. 

What is Crockford-house, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

A clever satire of Luttrel’s on one of the Devils of one of the J^ondoii 
Hells. You know Luttrel, I presume, sir } 

TICKLER. 

Know him— that 1 do— and one of the most accomplished men in all Eng- 
land— a wit and a scholar. 

BIIEFUERI). 

I think verra little in general o’ your wits and your scholars, and your 
most accomplished men in all England. They may oe very clever and agree- 
able chiek in company and conversation, but clap a pen into their hand, and 
bid them write sometniDg, and, oh ! but their expressions are sairly defickiit 
in point, their love^sangs cauld and dear os the drap at a man’s nose on a 
frosty momin’,— as for their charauds, even after you’ve been tauld them, 
there’s nae findin’ them out ; and, heeb, sirs ! but their prologues and their 
epilognes are, twenty yawns to the line, soporifics that neitlier watchman nor 
sick-niine could suppmt. 

TICKLER. 

The Honourable William Spencer, although a wit and a scholar, is, like niy 
friend Luttrel, an exception to your general rule, James. 
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0HEPHERD. 

1b that him that wrote Bedgelert^ or the Gme o* the Gnwhimnd? Faith 
tliat chicrs a poet. Thae verses hae muckle o' the auld Iwlant pathos and 
BimpUcity and then he translated Leonora, too, did na he ? nat'B anilher 
feather in his cap that Time's hand’ll no plook fae’t — ^What for did ye no 
send me out to Altrive Hood’s National Talcs ? Yon Whims and Oddities o* 
his were maist ingenious and divertin'. Are the National Tales gude ? 

KOKTII. 

Some of them are excellent, and few are without the impress of originality. 
I am glad to sec that they are publidied by Mr Ainsworth, to whom 1 wish 
all success in his new profession. ^ He is himself a young gentleman of ta« 
lents, and his Sir John Chivcrton is a spirited and romantic performance. 

SHErHEJLD. 

Surely, Mr North, you'll no allow anither Spring to gang by without com* 
in' out to the fishing ? I dinna understaun' your aye gaun up to ihe 
Ouick-Inn in Twecdsmuir. The Yarrow Trouts are far better catin'— and' 
they mak far better sport too — ^loupin' out the linns in somersets like tumblers 
frae a spring-brod, head ower hecl8,~and gin your pirn does na rin free, 
snappin’ aff your tackle, and doon wi’ a plunge four fathom deep i' the pool, 
or awa’ like the shadow o' a hawk's wing olang the shallows. 

NORTH. 

Would you believe it, my dear Shepherd, that my piscatory passions arc 
almost dead witliin me ; and I like now to saunter along the banks and braes, 
eyeing the younkers angling, or to lay me down on some sunny spot, and with 
my face up to heaven, watch the slow-changing clouds ! 

SHErilBEl). 

I'll no believe that, sir, till I see't,-*and scarcely then,— for a bludier-mind* 
cd fisher nor Christopher North never threw a hackle. Your creel fu', — ^your 
shootin'-bag fii',— your jacket-pouches fu', — ^the pouches o' your verra breeks 
fu',— half a doEen wee anes in your waistcoat, no to forget them in the croon 
o' your hat,— and, last o* a', when there's iiae place to stow awa' ony mair o' 
them, a willow-wand, drawn through the gills of some great big anes like 
them ither folk would grup wi' the worm or the inennon — but a* gruppit wi’ 
the flee — Phin's delight, as you ca’t, — a killin’ inscck, — and on gut that's no 
easily broken, witness yon four-pounder aneath Elibank wood, where your 
line, sir, got entangled wi' the aulct oak-root, and yet at last ye landed him on 
the bank, wi* a' his crosses and his stars glitterin’ like gold and silver amang 
the mvel ! I confess, sir, you’re the king o' anglers. But dinna tell me that 
you nave lost your passion for the art ; for wc never lose our passion for ony 
pastime at which wc continue to excel. 

TICKLEB. 

Now that you two have begun upon angling, 1 shall ring the bell for my 
nightcap. 

SHEPHERD. 

What ! do you sleep wi* a nicht-cap ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes, I do, James — and also with a night-shirt— extraordinary as such oon* 
duct may appear to some people. I am a singular character, James, and do 
many odd things, which, if known to the public, would make the old lady 
turn up tlie whites of her eyes in astonishment. 

SHEPIIRRI). 

Howsomever that be, sir, dinna ring for a nicht-cap, for we’re no gaun to 
talk ony mair about angling ! We baith hae our wetness; Mr North and 
me ;— but there’s Mr Awmrose— (£n/er ilfr Ambrosey-^ing supper, Mr 
Awmrose — Verra weel^, sir, 1 thank ye— hoo liae you been yoaTsel’, and hoo's 
a' wi' the wife and weans ? — VHienever you like, sir ; the sooner the better. 

[[Exit Mr Ambrose. 


NORTH. 

You knew Bishop Hcber, Mr Tickler, I think ? He was a noble creatuie— 

TICKLER. 

He was so. Why did not the writer of that most 'excellent article about 
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him in die Quaiterlv, gire ua a quotation from Sir Charles Grey*8 beautiful 
funenl ontion over nu illuatrioua fHeiid? 

KOETH. 

That is a queation I cannot answer; but such an omMon was moat unpv* 
donable. Ndtlier could it have been from ignorance-*it roust have been in- 
tentional. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps he feared that Sir Charles Grey's pathetic oration would have 
made his own eulogy seem dulL 

KORTU. 

He need not have feared that— for they would have naturally set off each 
other— the reviewer, whoever he may be, being a man of fine tuents, and a 
forcible writer. 

TICKLER. 

For all that he may be capable of— 

KlIErilERD. 

Mr Soothey's the author o' that article, in my opinion ; and Mr Soothey's 
no capable o’ ony thing that’s no just perfectly richt. There's no a man li- 
vin' that I think mair o’ tlian Mr Soothey— and ii' ever 1 forget his kindness 
to me at Keswick, may I die in a strait- waistcoat 

TICKLER. 

Wliat an idea 1 

SHErHERD. 

Tak Mr Soothey in prose and verse, I ken nane but ane that’s his equal. 

NOETH. 

^tnio’sthat? 

SHErilBED. 

No you, sir— for you canna write verse. — As for your prose, nane bangs it, 
seriouB or comic, lumcrous or ahublimc— but what can be the maitter wi’ thae 
eiatem t Mr Gurney ! are you there again, sir, ye gentleman o' the pre^s ? 
For if you be, you may step out, now that the Koctes is drawiu* to a cloai*, 
and partake o’ tne dsters. 

NORTH. 

James, you don't know S. T. Coleridge— do you > He writes but indifferent 
books, b^ging his pardon ; witness his Friend, his Lay Sermons, and, latterly, 
his Aids to R^ection ; but he becomes inspired by the sound of his own silver 
voice, and pours out wisdom like a sea. Had he a domestic Gurney, he might 
publi^ a Moral Essav, or a Iheological Discourse, or a Metsphydcsl Disqui- 
dtion, or a Political Harangue, every morning throughout the year during his 
lifetime. 

TICKLER. 

Mr Coleridge does not seem to be aware that he cannot write a book, but 
Oj^es that he absolutely has written several, and set many questions at rest. 
There’s a want of some kind, or another, in his mind ; hut perhaps when he 
awakes out of his dream, he may get rational and sober-witted, like other 
men, who arc not always asleep. 

SHEPflEim. 

^ The author o’ Christabel, and the Auncient Mariner, had better just eoo- 
tinue to see visions, and to dream dreams— for he’s no fit for the waldn* world. 

NORTH. 

All men ahould be suffered to take their own swing — for divert them iVom 
their natural course, and you extinguish genius never to be rekindled. 

* SHEFHEEI). 

Are thae eiatev never gaun to come ben ! 

NORTH. 

James, who do you think will be the first Lord of tlie Treasury ? 

StlErHFRD. 

Come here, sir, and lay your lug close to mine — but swear you won’t blal» 
it. (Wkispert.) 

NOllTIl. 

R%bt, James, you have hit it.— H e is to ri the Men. 

9 
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TICKLEB. 

Who? Canning, or Peel, or Robinson, or Bathurst, or Welliiigtoii--or->- 

SHEPUERD. 

1*11 coTiiinunicBtc the secret, viva voce, to nae ither man but Mr North ; 
but if you like. I'll write the name doon wi' my keilavine pen, and seal up the 
paper wi' waux. no to be o|iened till after the nation has been inforsom o* 
the King's choice. 

TICKLER. 

Whew! what care I who's Triine Minister? The country has ^t into a 
way of going on by and of itself, just us comfortably witliout as with a minis- 
try. A government's a mere matter of form. 

NORTH. 

Just so with Maga. On she goes, and on she would go, if editor and con- 
tributors were all asleep, nay, all dead and buried. 

TICKLER. 

No yawning, James,— a barn-door’s a joke to such jaws. 

NORTH. 

(iive us a song, my dear Sheplicrd — Paddy o* IlafflTty,'* or Low doon 
1* the Broom," or Jeanie there's naethiiig to fear ye," or Love’s like a 
Dizziness," or Rule Britannia," or “ Aiken Drum," or— 

Tl( KLER. 

Beethoven, they say, is starving in his native country, and the Philharmonic 
Society of JjOiidon, dr some other ashociation with music in their souls, have 
sent him a hundred pounds to keep him alive — ^he is deaf, destitute, and a 
[Miralytic. — Alas ! alas ! 

.sifEniLRIL 

Whisht ! I hear Mr Awm rose’s tnud in the trails ! 

His veriM foot bus music iif t 
As tic co»nes up the sLiir.** 

Knter Mr Amiikoss timl AxsLUuU. 

IIoo many bunder eisters arc tbero on the brod, Mr Awinrosc?— Ob ! hoi 
Three brods ! — Due for each o* us! — A month without an li has nae riebt 
being in the ye.ir. Non, gtMiileiiicn. let iia<body speak to me for the ncist half 
hour. Mr Awmn/se, we ll ring when we want the rizzars — and the tosteil 
cheese — anil the deeuril turkey — Hue the kettle on the boil, and put back 
the lung I1.UI11' o' the eloek, for I fear this is. Saturday nicht, aiid.Jianc o' us 
ate folk to hieuk in on the Sahhath. lJel)i Mr North to butter and breed,— 
and there, sir, — there's tlie vinnekar cruet. Pepper awa', gents. 


8 R 


voL. xK.r. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


A Seriei of Memoin and Anccdotea, 
under the title of Courts and Courtien^ 
Is preparing for the ]>ress, from the pen 
of the Author of ** Memoirs of the Prin- 
cess de Lsmballe." In 8 vols. 

The Author of ** Granhy ** has a new 
tale of fasliionable Life in the press. 

Mr J. C. Louden has in the press Hor- 
feus Britannicus s a Catalogue of all the 
Plants Indigenous, cultivated in, or intro- 
duced into, Britain. 

A History of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, containing his 
Speeches in Parliament a considerable 
portion of bis Correspondence when Se- 
cretary of State, upon French, Spanish, 
and American Affairs, never before pub- 
lished ; with an Account of the principal 
Events and Persons connected with liis 
Life, Sentiments, and Administrations. 
By the Rev. Francis Thackeray, A.M. 
In 8 vois. 4to, with a'Portrait. 

The Rev. Mr Fry, Rector of Deptford, 
announces a New lYaiislation and Ex- 
position of the Book of Job, nvith Notes, 
explanatory and philological. 

Scientific Aphorisms ; being the Out- 
line of an Attempt to establisli fixed Prin- 
ciples of Science, and to explain from 
them the general Nature of tlie Constitu- 
tion and Mechanism of the Material Sys- 
tem, and the dependence of that Sys- 
tem on MhaiL By Robert Blair, M.D. 
F.R.aE. 

Memoirs of tlie Court of Queen Anne. 
By aLady. 

A new Poem is announced, under the 
title of The Brazen Serpent." 

Mr Cooper, Che author of " The Pilot,'* 
** The Spy,'* &c. is about to publish a 
Tale, to be entitled the “ Prairie.*’ 

The Autobiography of Thomas Dtb- 
din, of the Theatres Royal Druiy-lnne, 
Covent Garden, Haymarket, &c. and 
Author of the ** Cabinet,*' the ** Jew and 
the Doctor,** &c. &c. 

The Venerable Che Archdeacon Coxe 
is preparing for the press. The History of 
the Administration of tlie Right Hon.' 
Blenry Pelham, drawn from Authentic 
Sources, with Private and Original Cor- 
sespondence^ from 1713 Co 175A 

The Military Sketdi Book ; containing 
Reminiaeences of Seventeen Years ia the 
Service Abroad and at Home. With 
Opinions^ Comments, Anecdotes, &c. By 
an Ofl&cer of the Line. 

A Novel is in ibe press^ to be entitled, 
A Retrospect of a Mon of Letters. 


Nearly ready for publication, Direc- 
tions for the Study of Thec^og}', in a Se- 
ries of Letters from a Bishop to his Son. 
By the Rev. G. Gleig, LL.D. &c. Svo. 

Mr William Jervais has in the press, 
^tematic filorality; or a IVeatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Human- 
Duty on the grounds of Natural Religon. 

Van Haleiis* Flight from the Dungeon a 
of the Inquisition to the Foot of the 
Caucasus, with an account of his Adveo- 
tores in Russia, &c. &c. 

Mr Blanco WJiite is said to be prepar- 
ing a New Work for the press. 

A Third Series of Highways and Bye- 
ways is in the press. 

The Vallies ; or Scenes and Thoughts 
from Secluded Life. 8 vols. 18mo. 

Miss Beriger is about to publish Me- 
moirs of Henry the Fourth of France. 

The Seventh Volume of the Personal 
Nuirative of Travels in Coloinhiu, by 
Baron de Humboldt, from the original 
French, by Helen Maria Williams, is just 
ready for publication. 

I'he Anatomy and Surgical Treatment 
of Hernia, by Sir Astlcy Cooper. Second 
Edit. By C. Aston Key, Surgeon to 
Guy’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, 
&c. 1 vol. iolio. 

llie Institutions of Physiology. By 
J. F. Blumenbach, M.D. I’rofessor of 
Medicine in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Translated from the last Latin 
Edit. With copious Notes, by John 
Eiliotson, M.D. 

Allan Cunningham is preparing for 
publication a Romance, to be entitled 
Sir Miclioel ScotL 

Mr Hood is about to publish a Second 
Volume of his Odes and Addresses to 
Great People. 

The Third Volume of Godwin’s Hia- 
toiy of the Commonwealth of England* 
is just ready for publication. 

Richmond ; or, Scenes in the Life of 
a Bow-Street Officer. 

The Rev. Robert Wilson, announcea 
for early publication, a Popular Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to tbc Romans. 

A History of ^le Council of Tkvnt, 
held A.D. 1545- is about to appear. 

Mr Thomas Moore has a New Poem 
in the press, to be entitled the " Epicu- 
rean.” 

Forty Years Diary of a Nonconfor- 
mist Divine, with Notes, Ac. Ac. 

The Second Port of Recensio Synoptics 
Aanotationis Sacra, being a Criticil Digest 
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Synoptical Arrangement of the moat 
important Annotations, Exegetical, Philo* 
logical, and Theological, on the New Tes- 
tament By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, A. M. 

The Rev. William Trollope, M'.A. has 
in the press a new Homeri Ilias, with Eng- 
lish Notes, the Text chiefiy from Ifeyne. 

The Remedy. A Reply to Dr Doylc*s 

t^Hay on the Catholic ( Claims. '* 

In tile piess, Six Discourses delivered 
before the Royal Society, at their Anniver- 
sary Meetings, on the Award of the Royal 
and Copley 3ledals, preceded by an Ad- 
dress U) the Society, delivered in 1800, on 
the Progress and Prospects of Science. By 
Sir Ifumphry Davy, Bart 

The Author of Tremaine announces a 
new Novel, under the title of “ De Vere, 
or the Man of rndependence.** 

Mr Bernard Barton lias a new Poem 
in the Press, to be entitled, the Widow's 
Tale. 

Nearly ready for publication. Memoirs 
of the Life and (Iharacter of Mr Robert 
Spence (late Bookseller of York,) with 
some information respecting the introduc- 
tion of Methodism into York and the 
Neighbourhood, Ac. Ac. By Richard 
Burdekin. 

Travels from India to England, by the 
way of the Buniiaii empire, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Ac. in the years l({2u-G. 
By tl. £. Alexander, E* quire. 

The Children of tlie Mist, The Con- 
queror, and Other Puciiis. By 31iss An- 
nette Turner. 

Mr Newham is about to publish, in 
two volumes, The Principles of Physical, 
Intellectual, iiloral, and Religious Educa- 
tion. 

A new Novel is announced, under the 
title of Tales of an Antiquaiy. 

J\Ir 11. W. Dewhurst IS pri'paring for 
publication, The Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Eye, with an explanation of 
Theory of Vision. The same Dentlcman 
has in the press, A Guide to Phrenology. 

Captain Gc*orge Matthew Jones is a^ut 
to publish Travels in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, the ( Coasts of the Sea of Azof, aiicl 
the Black Sea. 

Narrative of a Tour through the Interior 
Provinces of Columbia. By Colonel J. P. 
Hamilton, late Chief Commissioner from 
his Britannic Majesty to the Uqmblic of 
Columbia. 

A new Novel is announced, to be entitled 
“ Flirtation." 

A History of tlie Parish of Clcrkcnwell 
is just ready for the press.’ 

The History of Graige Godfircy, 'rdated 
by himself, 3 vols. 

A Volume is in the press, to be called 
Vagaries in Quest of the Wild and Whim- 
sical. 

Mr Kendal, the author of the iiopular 
hook for young people, entitled, Keeper's 


Travels, is about to publiab a vo* 
lume, under the title of Keeptf at Homen 

Laoldoi, or the Italian ; a Tale fbunded 
on facts, and relating the Adventunea of a 
Voung Foreigner, and his Conversion Aom 
the Catholic to the Protestant Faith. The 
materials for this work have ten chiefly 
collected by the author, during a Tour 
made on the Continent in the ooutac of the 
preceding summer ; and in the Appendix 
will be given the principal arguments 
which led to the conversion of the subject 
of the talc, and which were found among 
hU papers. 

A new edition of the Meteorological 
Essays. By James Frederick DanieD, 
Esq. F.R.8. 

The Pocket Road Bcx>k of Ireland, on 
the Plan of Kuichard's Itineraries, intend- 
ed to form a Companion to Leigh's New 
Pocket Road Book of England and Wales. 

Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and 
Cafi^* liand, South Africa, in one volume 
post 8vo. 

A new and novel Work on the Pteions 
of the Horse, designed and executed in 
Lithography by H. B. Chalon, Animal 
Painter to his Majesty, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, Ac. Ac., is about 
to appear in a scries of ^ix Drawings, by 
Subscription. Si^c twenty inches by six- 
teen inches. Proofs, on coloured paper, 
L.1, 1 Is. fid. the set, or on India paper, 
L.2, 2s. The Work is dedicated to his 
Majesty. 

The Eighth and concluding Volume of 
the Works of the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke. 4to. 

The History of Rome, now first tranaUu 
led from the German of G. B. Niebuhr. 
By F. A. Walter, Esq. F.R.S.L. and one 
of the Librarians of the Britllb Museum. 
In two vols. fivo. 

Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
the New Testament. Translated from the 
German, with Notes. By the Rev. Dr 
Wait, of St John’s College, Cambndge 
In two vols. 8 VO. 

Connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory, from the Death of Joshua untU tlic 
Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. By the Rev. Michael RusseU, 
LL.D. Episcopal Minister at l-eith. In 
two large vols. Hvi>. 

A new and much enlarged edition of 
the Memoirs of the late Right Hon. 
John Philpot Curran, together with the 
Memoirs of the late Jeremiah Keller,' 
Esq., comprising a copious Collection of 
their Wit and Humour, and numerous 
Anecdotes of their distinguished con- 
temporaries in tlie Senate and at the 
Bar. By William O'Regan, £«i. 8 vols. 
8vo. Kl- To these will be added, 
Sketches of the Illustrious Men who 
flourished for the Last Century, begin- 
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wng with Antliony Malone, afierwurdi 
l 4 )rd Sunderland, and down to tins hour. 
As these nationally-interesdng volumes 
will be attended with considerable ex- 
pense, it is proposed to publish them by 
Subscription. 

The Siege of Carlaverock ; a French 
Poem, containing an account of the Siege 
and Capture of that Castle, by King Ed- 
ward the First, with a Description of the 
Arms and Merits of each English Knight 
who was present on that occasion ; writ- 
ten soon after that event. With a Trans- 
lation ; an Historical and Topographical 
Account of the Castle, and Memoirs of 
all Individuals who are mentioned. With 
upwards of 100 Eugraviugs. By Nicho- 
las Harris Nicholas, Esq. 

Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral ; with Genealogical and Topo- 
graphic^ Notes. To which is added, a 
Chronological List of the Archbisliops of 
Canterhuiy, with the Blazon of their 
respective Arms. By Thomas Williment, 
Author of Kegal Heraldr)-. 

Professor Lee's Lectures on the He- 
brew Language, which have been so long 
in preparation, are now nearly ready for 
publication. 

A Complete Edition of Mr Words- 
worth's Poems IB in the press, including 
the Excursion. 

Tales from the German, with Litho- 
graphic Sketches. By a Lady. 

Mr Sweet, the Botanist, is preparing a 
work to be entitled ** Flora Australasia." 
It will consist of Portraits of the finest 
Plants natives of New Holland and the 
South Sea Islands. Correctly coloured 
from ]i\ing specimens. 

The Rev. John Noble Coleman is 
about to publish sixteen Sermons, Doc- 
trinal, Practical, and Occasional. 

The Manuscript Life of Mr Fox, writ- 
ten by the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. in 
the possession of Lord Holland, is about 
to be published. 

A History of Bedfordshire is proposed 
to be published by subscription in ten 
ParU with Illustrations, &c. &c. 

A Historical, Antiquarian, and Pic- 
turesque Account of Kirkstall Abbey. 
lilustcaJted with highly finished Engra- 
vings in the line manner ; from Draw- 
ings by William Mulrendy and Charles 
Cope. 

A General Compendium of the County 
Histories of England ; comprehending 
the Ilisteries, Antiquities, Topography, 
&c. of every County in England. 

^ Die Comic Songs of the late Mr 
Knight ; the music by his Son. 

Ebzdiictli Evanshaw; being a Si’quel 
to the Novel i>t •• Tnilli." 


A small Volume of Poetiy is in the 
press, to be entitled, ** Tales of the Ha- 
rem." 

Tlie Rev. T. Morel! is about to pub- 
lish a work under the title of ** The Ele- 
ments of the History of Philosophy and 
Science." 

The Rev. John Birdsall is about to 
reprint the old work by Thomas Fetti- 
place, entitled The Sinner's Tears in 
Mef’itations and Prayers." 

A new edition, with considerable ad- 
ditions, of** Dentil's Doings," is announ- 
ced for early publication. 

A Tolc, in one volume, to be entitled 
The Lcttre de Cnchet, is in the Press. 

The Author of Head Pieces, and Tail 
Pieces, is about to publi-h a Moral Title, 
to be culled a Peep at the World, or a 
Rule of Life. 

A new edition of Sir .Tolm Wynne's 
History of the Givydyr Family, edited in 
1770, by Pains Barrington, Esq. with 
additional Notes and Illustrations; by a 
Native of the J^rincipaliry. To uhicli 
tvjll he added, an Original Work, con- 
taining Memoirs of celt brated nnd dia- 
tiiigninhed Welshmen, Hi>>hops, ike. 

An octavo edition of Evelyn's Diary 
and Correspondenrt' is iiimoiinced. 

Preparing for Publication, in 3 vols. 
12mo, a new and iriterrstiug Work, en- 
titled a General Compendium of tlie 
Pourity Histones ot England; compre- 
bending the History, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, Sir, of tvery (‘ounty in Enghitid. 
This Piiblieutiori uill sene as a useful 
coinpiiriion to the 'I'ouiist, nnd iittord 
much valimlde mid interesting informa- 
tion to the Tojiograpber and Antitjuary 
in investigating the inaiiners and customs 
of olden times. It will be systematically 
arranged under the five following heads . 
1. Ancient State uiid Remains. 2 .Present 
State and Appearance. 3, History. 
4. Natives, o. MisceJluneons Observa- 
tions. 

Mr Babbage lias nearly completed for 
publication, a Table of the Logarithms of 
Natural Niirr.berb to Seven Figures. His 
work was iiiidertuken fur the use of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland, and 
has been, we understand, corrected with 
the greatest cure, and several errors have 
been detected, which run through almost 
all known tables. 

Foreign Topography ; or, an Encyclo- 
pedick Account, alxihabetically arranged, 
of the Ancient Remains in Asia, Afi-ica, 
Europe, (England nxeepted), and Aqic- 
rira. By tlie Rev. T, D. Fosbroke, 
M.A. F.S.A This work will include 
Acrounts of Athens, Rome, Ralbec, 
Palmyra, Tliebes, Persepolis, Ponipcii, 
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&c. &C. and about a thousand Articles of 
various consequence; in short, every 
Uiiin, of tlic sliglitest moment* prior to 
the age of Constantine. It is compiled 
from the most costly engraved works, 
and the best books of Travels, Foreign 
and English, and will combine a large 
mass of talent and instriirtivc informa- 
tion. A copious illustrative Introduc- 
tion will be prefixed. In short, the work 
will not only be a proper companion to 


the “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities," 
(uniform with which it is printed), but to 
the Systems of English Topography. It 
will also be an Instructive Guide to the 
Scholar and Traveller. The work will 
form one volume in quarto, is far advan- 
ced at the press, and will be published 
periodically, in about eight or ten nuin« 
bers, at each. Subscribers' names are 
respectfully solicited. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Youth and Alanhood of CJyril 
Thornton. 3 vols. post llvo, will he pub- 
lished in April. 

Dn the first of ^lay will he publishctk 
No. 1. of Illustrations of /oology, being 
representations of New, Bare, or otlicTwise 
reniarkahle Subjects of the Animal King- 
dom, Drawn and Colonrul after Nature; 
with descriptive 1 jet ter- press, lly James 
Wilson, K.R.S.E. illcmber of the Wer- 
nerian Natural History Society — Every 
Number will contain Four IMaus, engra- 
\cd and coloured by IVIr Li/ars, troiii 
Drawings chietly by the Author. Prite 
ot each Number Mw. 

Eleinenls of Natural History, ailupled 
to the present slate of the siience, and in- 
eluding the charjicicrs of all the genera and 
the principal species discovered smcc tlie 


time of Linnajus. By John Sta , F.R. 
S.E. Areniber of the M^Tnerian Natural 
History Society, Ac. Ac. 

The Rev. Law'rencc ^loycs of Ferglen 
has in the .press Remarks on the Principal 
Features of the J'^oreign and Domestic Po- 
licy of Great Britain, since the Year 1793. 
In the course of whiih arc interspersed 
occuKional discussions on the leading po- 
litical topics of the day. 

JMiiistnlsy, Ancient and Modern. A 
(‘ollection of Ballads, chiefly Scottislu 
iimny of them never before printed. M'lth 
Critical Notes ; the Abs set to Music, and 
illustrated with Ercliings by an Einincnt 
Artist. To whieb will be prefixed an 
Historical Introduction. Beautiiully print- 
ed 111 1 vul. foolstup 4 lo. 


MONTHL\ LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ANTUll?lTir.S. 

Historical Aiitiquicios of Hertfordshire. 
By Sir H. ('hiiuricey, knight, t vols. Hvo, 
L. 1, iOs. royal L.:^, .as. 

AlU aiTI-.l TUJIF. 

Chronological and IJistoncal Dlustra- 
tiuii.s ot (he Anricni Arehieecture of 
Great Britain. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
F.R S.L. &e. 

jiinLior.KArnv. 

Ciithcirs Catalogue of a List of Old 
Books added to the stork of John (*uchell, 
4, Middle Row, Holhoni, since (he publi- 
cation of liislastGenond Catalogue in 182^ 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their sizes, prices, and publishers. Con- 
tuining the books published in London, 
and those altered in .size or price since the 
year 1800 to December I8:i^6. 

BIOOnAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mrs Siddons. 
By James Boadeii, Esq. interspersed with 
Anecdotes of Autliors and Actors. 2 vole. 

VO, L.I, 8s. 

Rev. Dr Warniirs Memoirs and Select 
Letters of the late Mrs Anne W'uitcii. 

The Annual Bingnqdiy and Obhiiary, 


for the year 1827, containing Memoirs of 
rc'lebruted Persons who died in I82«ii, 
1820. 

Tlie Life of Grotius, and a succinct 
Account of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
IJterary History oi the Netherlands. By 
Charles Hiiiler, ot I.iiicolrrs-lnii. 

The Momimciits ot St Paul's Cathe- 
dral and of Westiniiisicr Alibcy; or, the 
Heroes and Genii of Great Britain : 
forming an entirely new and rurrect 
Biogrupliy of Illustrious Ciiaracters of 
the United Kingdoms. By a Student 
at Law. 2 vols. L.I, 7s. 

Memoirs ot Zcher-ed-Din Miihainmed 
Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. Written 
by Himself, in the Jaglitai Turki, and 
translated partly by Joliri Leyden, Esq. 
M.D., and partly by William Erskine, 
Esq. With Notes, and a Geographical 
and Historical Introduction; together 
witli a Map of the Countries between 
the Oxus and laxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its Coiistniution. By C. Wad- 
diijgtoii. Esq. of the Kubt India Com- 
pany's Eiig Ulcers. 
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CHEUtSTEY. 

ChemicEl ManipulEtion ; containing 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry 
relative to the Methods of performing 
Experiments. By M. Faraday^ F.11.& &c. 

FINE AETfi. 

Picturesque Vievrs of the English Ci- 
ties, from Drawings by G. F. Robson. 
Edited by J. Britton, F.&A. &c. No. I. 
Containing Eight Eiigrarings. Medium 
4to, L.1, Is.; imperial 4to, L.2. ; impe- 
rial 4to. proofs and etchings, L.4, 4s. 

All Engraving, splendidly executed in 
Mezxotinto, by G- H- Phillips, after the 
celebrated picture by J. Martin, Esq. en- 
titled the ihipliian Bower. Price, prints, 
L.1, Is.; proofs, L.2, 2s. ; ditto, before 
the letters (of which only 2^ are taken), 
L.3, 3s. 

Engravings from the Ancient Marbles 
in the British Museum. Part V. 4to, 
LI, Ik.; large paper, LI, 11s. Od. 

A series of 111 Engravings to illus- 
trate Dante. Price L.^ 4s. boards. 

A series of Engravings to illustrate He- 
siod. Folio, L2, 12s. 6d. 

Compositions ^m /Eschylus. Price 

L2,2a. 

View of the House In which Lindley 
Murray lived and died, at Holdgate, near 
York, from an original Drawing by Mr 
Cave, of a suitable size (6 inches hy 3i) 
Proofs, on India Pliper, 2s. 6d ; Proots, 
4to, 28. ; Hvo, Is. 6d. 

Yorkshire Scenery ; or, Excursions in 
Yorkshire : with delineations of some of 
the most interesting Objects, engraved 
bf G. Cooke, Esq, and other eminent 
Artists, from Drawings made for the 
Purpose, by T. C. Hodand, Esq. W. 
Cowen, &c. Sic. By E. Rhodes. Royal 
frvo, : small 4to, L. 1, 4s. 

Volume II. of Walpole's Anecdotes of 
I^intings, See. Edited and much en- 
larged by the Rev. J. Dallaway, and most 
highly embellisbed with Engravings. 
This volume contains about 40 portraits, 
17 of which are on copper, by the first 
Artists, and including those ot the Earl 
and Countess of Arundel, with View s of 
their Statues and Picture Galleries, never 
before engraved. 

Tlie Georgies of Virgil. Edited by 
William Sotheby, Esq. With Metrical 
TVanslations in the Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and English Langua- 
ges. 1 vol. royal folio, L3, ds. 

Fishermen on the Look- Oat. A Print, 
from a Picture in the possession of the 
F^e) of j^iverpool. Puinted by W. Col- 
iHUh 'll. A. and engraved in the Line 
Manner by J. Phelps. India jiroofr*, 
L.2, 28.; Fiuich ditto, L.1, Ids. Flints, 
L.J, Is. 


GEOGEAFBY AND SrATISTlCS. 

Geological and Historical Observations 
on the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk, with 
a Map, showing the Ancient State of 
that District, the Military Roads and 
Principal Stations in the time of the Ro- 
mans. By J. W. Robberds, jun. of Nor- 
wich. 4s. 

A Concise View of Ancient Geogra- 
phy; designed as an easy introduction to 
the Rev. Dr Butler's Sketch of Ancient 
Geography. By W. Bond. 4s. 6d. 

A System of Geography for the Use 
of Schools, on an entirely New Plan, in 
which the Recent Alterations in the Di- 
vision of the Continent ure carefully at- 
tended to. By Thomas Keith. 12(nu. 
6k. bound. 

HISTORY. 

The Hi*5tory ol the Ucigii of Henry 
the Eighth; comprisi: g the PoliticuJ 
History of the commencement of the 
English Reformation ; being the First 
Part of the IVIodern History of England. 
By Sharon Turner, F.A.S.R.A.L, 4tu, 
L2, 2 k. 

A Vindication of Certain Passages in 
the Tliird and Fourth Volumes of the 
History of Kngluiid. By J. Lingurd, 
D.D., 2s. 6(1. 

The Second Volume of the History of 
the Late War in Spain and l‘ortug.i!. 
By Robert Southey, li.2, 10-. 

A Political Ilibtory ot the Extruordi- 
nary Events v\liicb led to the Burmese 
War. illustrated with a Map of tlie Bri- 
tish Frontier. By Ciipraiii \V. White. 

The Iliftory of the Ki'^e and Progress 
of the United States of North America 
till the British Ucvolutiuii in 1688. By 
James Graliame, Esq. In 2 vols. Bvo. 

Narrative of the Burmese War ; de- 
tailing the Operations of the Army com- 
manded by Major General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K.C.B. from its landing at 
Rangoon, in May, 1824, to the Conclu- 
sion of a Treaty of Peace, at Vandobuo, 
in FebniHry, 1826. By Major J. J. 
Siiodgi‘a.s.«i. 

MlSi'LLLANlFA. 

Statement of some of the Causes of 
Che Di.sturbBnce.4 in Ireland, and of Che 
Miserable State of the Peasantiy ; witli 
a Plan for the Amelioration of their 
Condition, Sic. Hvo, 6d. sewed. 

The Golden Headed Cane. Post Hvo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Confessions of an Old Maid, in 
one volume. 

The National Interest Considered; 
or, the Relative Importance of Agricul- 
ture and Foreign Trade. By John Ben- 
iict, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Colonies at Home ; or, the Means of 
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rendering the indiutrious Labourer inde- 
pendent of Pai'iali ilelief, and for Pro- 
viding for the Poor Population of Ireland 
hf the Cultivation of the Soil. 8 v 0 i 
h. 6 d. stitched. 

The Lord-Mayor’s Visit to Oxford, in 
the month of July 1826^ Written at the 
desire of the Party. By the Chaplain to 
the Mayoralty. Small 8 vo, 7 s. 6 d cloth. 

Description of Head's Patent Syringe, 
with Directions by which its Employ- 
ment is rendered easy and^certain ; with 
a Vindication of the Instrument By J. 
Head. 8 vo. Is. 

Remarks on the Principal Features of 
the Fureiftn and Domestic Policy of Great 
Biitain, since the year 179S. By the Rev. 
Law Muyes. 8 vo. .3s. 

Part I. of an Account of Public Cha- 
nties digested from the Reports of the 
('ommissiuiiers on Charitable Founda- 
tions. 

Mercantile Time-Tables, showing at 
one View the Number ot Days to every 
Day in the Year, from any other Date, 
rliiedy designed to assist Bankers, I\1er- 
cliatits, Krc. in the Calculation of Interest 
on Account Current. By J. J. Lightfuot. 
7s. (id. 

Remarks on an Address to the Mem- 
bers of the New Parliament, on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Colonial Department 
with respect to the West India (Question. 

Description of Anglo- Gallic Coins in 
the Britibh Museum, ku, L. 1 , 4b. 

The Third Volume of Elementb of the 
Philosophy of the llumuii Mind. With 
AdditJOiis to Volume the Firtt. Hy Dugald 
Stewart, F.R.S.S., &c. &c. i..2, 2a. 

Definitions in Political Economy. By 
the Rev. T. R. Malriius. 7s. (id. 

Siims's Annual Peerage of tlie British 
Empire, on a plan entirely new. 

Inquiry into the State ot the Indian 
Army, with Suggestions for its improve- 
ment, and the Establishment of a Mili- 
tary Police for India. By Walter Bade- 
nacli, Esq. 8 s. 6 d. 

All Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, 
Tithes, &c. containing an Examination of 
Mr Ricardo's Theory of Rent, and of the 
Arguments brought against the conclu- 
sion, that Tithes and Taxes on the Land 
are paid hy the Landlords. By a Member 
of the University of Cambridge. 3s. 8 d. 

A Second Volume of Reminiscences, 
with a Correspondence between the late 
Dr Parr and the Author. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 9s. 6 d. 

Three Months in Ireland. By an £ng- 
lisli Protestant 

The Present State of Colombia. By 
an Officer. iOs. 6 d. 
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The Tradesman's Law-Aaaistant and 
Adviser. By J. NichoUs, Gent. Attor- 
ney.at-Law. 8 s. 6 d. 

A New Edition of Burke's Dictionaiy 
of the Peerage and Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom, for 1827, with Engra- 
vings of the Arms, &c. &c. 

Advice to Governesses. 

Report of the Emigration Committee 
of 1826, with brief Analysia of the Evi- 
dence and Appendix. 

Hie Distribution of the 'National 
Wealth Considered, in its bearings upon 
the several questions now before the 
public, more especially those of the Corn 
Laws, and Restriction in general. By 
Cedric. 

Reports relating to the Failure of the 
Rio Plata Mining Association, formed 
under an authority signed by his Excel- 
lency Don Bernardino Rivadavio. By 
Captain F. B. Head. 78. 6 d. 

Tables of Interest, calculated at five 
per cent, showing at one View the In- 
terest of any Sum from One Pound to 
Three Hundred and Sixty-five Pounds; 
they are also carried on by Hundreds to 
One Thousand Pounds, and by Thou- 
sands to Ten Thousand Founds, from 
One Day to Three Hundred and Sixty- 
five diys; also, from One to Twelve 
Months, and Horn Two to Thirteen 
Years. To which arc added, Tablea for 
calculating Commission on Sales of 
Goods or Bunking Accounts, from One- 
Kighth to Five per Cent., &c. &c. By 
Joseph King, Liverpool. 

MFDKIM. ANU SrnGXRY. 

Observations on the Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Derangement of 
the Mind, founded on an extensive Moral 
and Medical Practice in the Treatment of 
Lunatics. Hy Paul Slade Knight, M.D. 
7s. (id. 

Practical Observations on tlie Teeth 
and Gums : with the best Mode for their 
Preservation. By L. L. Levlson, Sur- 
geon Dentist 8 vo. 

NOVKLS AND TALES. 

Tales of a Voyager in the Arctic Ocean. 
3 vols. post 8 vo. L- 1, Hs. 6 d. boards. 

Rockavon : a Tale of the Thirteeutli 
Century. By E. H. Saint Pierre Jones. 
6s. 

The Gondola : a Series of Talei. By 
IL S. Vandycke. 12mo, Ss. 6 d. 

Head Pieces (and Tail Pieces. By a 
Travelling Artist. 

Almack's ; A Novel. 3 vols. post 8 vo. 
L.1. 11s. 6 d. 

The Natchez ; an Indian Tale. By the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, Author of 
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** Atalu,** Travels in the Holy Land/' 
&c. Editions in •French and Eiig^liab, in 
3 vols. small 8va 

TVucklcborough Hall; a Novel. In 
3 TOls. post 8vo, 28s. 6d. 

Darae Rebecca Berry ; or Court Scenes 
and Characters in the Reign of Charles 
tJie Second. 3 vols. 12mo. 18j«. 

Confessions of an Old Bachelor. lOs. 6d. 

The Seer of Tiviotdale. A Uomunce. 
ByL. S. Stanhope. 

National Iblcs. By Thomas Hood, 
Author of “ Whims and Oddities. " 12mo. 
2 vols. L I, 

The ContiiiuHtion of Vivian Grey. 3 
vols. L.], lls. Gd. 

Holland -Tide ; or, Munster Popular 
Tales. 8s. 6d. 

Tales of Welsh Society and Si'cnery. 
2 vols. J8s. 

Sir Roland, a Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. ByHalWilJis. 4 vols. L. I, Is. 

Self-Denial, a Tale. By Mrs Ho- 
Sand. 1 vol. J2ino. With a Froiitis- 
piece. 

Stories of Chivalry and Romance. Gs. 

Alma Mater ; or, Seven Years at the 
University of C?aniliridge. By a lYiiiity 
Man. 2 vols. IHs. 

TOETRY. 

The Golden Violet, with its I'ales of 
Romance and ('hivalry; and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. Foolsc. 8vo. 1(K Gd. 

Olyndwr : a Prize Poem. By .Toliii 
Vaughan Lloyd, £«q. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

The Poetical Souvenir. By Kcniictt, 
and George Read Dixon, Ksqrs. Orna- 
mented with an elegantly engraved title, 
and 43 beautiful designed wood-cuts. 
lOd. 6d. 

Fragments in Verse, chiefly on Reli. 
gious Subjects. By Ann Butler. IHuio. 
4s. bds. 

Hypocrisy, and otlier Poems. By 
Thomas Mortimer. 2s. Gd. 

The Plays of Ford, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the'Texc carefully collated and 
restored. With occasional Notes, and a 
Biographical and Cricic:al Essay. Print- 
ed uniformly with Massinger. By Wil- 
liam Gilford. 2 vols. Bvo. 

Lux Itenata, a Protestant's Epistle. 
With Notea By the Author ol •• Reli- 
gio Clerici," 4s. Gd. 

The War of tlie Isles ; a Poem in Ten 
Cantos, with notes. By J. Ixirigmore, 
Esq. 12$. and 14s. 

One Hundred Fables in Verse, by va- 
rious authors, selected and revised by 
James Plumptre, B.D. 5s, 

The New Shepherd's Calendar, with 
Village Stories, and other Poems. By 
John Clare, the Northamptonshire Pea- 
sant. 


Valentine Verses ; or, Lines of Truth, 
l.ove, and Virtue. By the Reverend 
Richard Cobbold, A. M. Containing 
two Portraits by Worthington, and il- 
lustrated with upwards of one hundred 
original Designs, drawn and executed by 
the Author. L. 1, 10s. 

Tlie Art of War, a Poem. By Fre- 
derick HI. King of Pru&bia. Translated 
by Miss Hamiltoii. 4«. 

The Lamentation of Joseph, and other 
Poems. By Aliss Humilton. 7s, 

The Critics and Scribblers of the Day, 
a Satire. By a Scribbler. 

Jiihal, a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. 
Beverley, E-q, fis. 

Letters from Cockney Lands. Third 
Edition. 

TllEOLOOV. 

Sermons, chiefly designed to di.splay 
the Connexion between a Sound Faith 
and a Holy IJfe. By the Rev. Edward 
Pattesou, M.A. 10$. Gd. 

The History of the Church of England 
from the Reformation to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. By J, B. S. 
Carwitlien, B.D. In 4 vols 8vo. 

An Account of the Indexes, both pro- 
hibitory and exjmrgatory, of the Church 
of Rome. By the Hcv. Joseph Mend- 
horn, M.A. 7$. 

Volume the Second, of Death- Bed 
Scenes, and Pastoral Conversations. By 
the late .Tuhii Warton. 1). D. 

A Preparation tor the Lord's Supper, 
with a Companion to the Altar, intended 
for the Use of Ladies. By Mary Corn- 
W'allis. 

Vol. 11. of Scripture Geology; or. 
Geological Piieiioinena consistent only 
with the Literal Interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, upon the subjects ul 
the Creation and Deluge ; in answer to 
an " Essay on the llieory of the Earth,” 
|jy M. Cuvier, Perpetual Secretary of the 
French Institute, &G; and to Professor 
Buckland'h Theory of the Caves, as de- 
lineated in his Ueliquiu' Diluviana*, K:c. 
JOs. 

The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, during the Reign ol 
Edward the Sixth. By Henry Soames, 
M.A. 1 vol. 18s. 

A Sermon u|Hin occasion of the la- 
mented Death bl His Royal Highnesti 
Frederick, Duke of York. IVeaclied in 
the Parifili Church of St Bartholomew the 
Great, London, January 14th, 1827. By 
the Rev. John Abbi.s.s, A.M. Is. Gd. 

A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St 
Luke. By Dr Frederick Schleiermacher. 
With an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing on Account ol the Controversy 
lenpectiiig the Origin of the Three First 
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Gospels, since Bishop Marcli’s Disserta- 
tion. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 

llie Character and OJtices of Christ 
illustrated by a Comparison with the Ty« 
pical Characters of the Old Testament, 
in a Series of Discourses. By tlie liev. 
John Crombie, A.M. 

The Convictions and Expectation of 
the Tatriarch Job, a Sermon on the Oc- 
casion of the l^eccase of H. It H. Fre- 
derick, Duke of York. Preached at the 
English Chapel, Paris, on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1827. By the liev. Lewis Way, 
A.M. Is. 

On the Historical l^pes contained in 
tlie Old Testament Twenty Discourses 
preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in the Year 182G, at the Lecture 
founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By 
the Rev. Temple Chevalier, M.A. 

VOYiV(iLS ANJ) TIIAVKI.S, 

Notes made during a Tour in Den- 
mark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Holland, 
Brabant, the Rhine Country, and France. 
Interspersed with some Observations on 
the Foreign Corn Trade. To which are 
annexed, the latest Prices of Corn at all 
the Shipping Ports on the Continent. By 
H. Smith, Esq. F.U.SiL. 

Travels in Mesopotamia ; including a 
.lourney from Aleppo, across the Eu- 
phrates to Oifuh, (the Ur of the Cliat- 
dccs ;) through the Plains of the Turco- 
mans to Diurbekhr, in Asia Minor; Irom 
thence to Murditi, on the borders of the 
Great Desert, and hy the Tigris to the 
Mosul, the Ruins of Nineveh, Arbelo, 
Bagdad, and Babylon. By .1. S. Buck- 
ingham, Esq. Author of “ Travels in 
Palestine, l^o. &c. in one vol. 4*to, with 
tiumeraiis Engravings. 

Recollections of Egypt. By the Bo- 
roness Von Minutoli. 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland 
and Sweden, with Observutions on Fin- 
mark and its Inhabitants, made during a 
residence at Hanimerfest, near the North 
Cape. By Arthur de ('ajicll Brooke, 
M.A. F.U.S. SI Engravings, &c. 4to. 


Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Africa. By George Thomson, Esq. eight 
yeai's a resident at the Cape ; comprising 
an Account of the Present State of the 
various Native Tribes; with Observa- 
tions on the Progress and Prospects of 
the British Emigrants of 1820. 

Sketches of Persian Life and Manners. 
From the Journal of a Traveller in tlie 
East. 2 vols. 

Count Segur's Journey witli the Em- 
press Catherine to the Crimea, forming 
the third volume of his Memoirs. 8vq, 
12s. l^ench, 10s. 6d. 

Voyage of IL M. S. Blonde to the 
Sandwich Islands. Captain the Right 
Hon. Lord Byron, Commander. 4to. 

L. 2;2s. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to ex- 
plore the Northern Coast of Africa, in 

1821 and 1H22; comprehending an Ac- 
count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica, of the 
ancient Cities composing the Pcntapolis, 
and other various existing Remains. By 
Capt. F. W, Becchey, 11. N. and H. W. 
Beeehey, Esq. 4to, with Maps and Plates. 

Travels Irom India to England, com- 
prehending a Visit to the Burman Em- 
pire, and a Journey through Persia, Asia 
Minor, KiiropeHn Turkey, &c. Ikc. ; in the 
Years Containing a Chrono- 

logical Epitome of the late Military Trun- 
saction*! in Ava, By James Edward 
Alexander, Esq., H. P., late TI. M.’s 
l.*ith JJght Dragoons, and attached to 
the Suite of Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, 
K. L. S., Envoy Extraoixliiiury to the 
Court of Tehran. 

Minutes oi Remarks on Subjects Pic- 
tnre^qae, Moral, and Miscellaneous, made 
in a Course along the Rhine, and during 
a Residence in Swit/.crlaiid and Italy in 

1822 and J82,*l. Bv William Webb, Esq. 

M. 11 1. A., 2 vols. 8vo, iHs. 

The lion, (’aptuiii Kcppel’s Personal 
Narrative of 'J'ravels in Babylonia, As- 
syria, Media, and Scythia. 2d Edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, with a Map and coloured 
Plates, 2 Is. 
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Elizabeth de Bntec. By the author of 
rinn-Albin. 3 vola. post 8vo, L.I, lU. 
<Sd. • 

Religious Chararteristics. By Thomas 
Aird. Foolscap 8vo, Gs. 

The Course of Time : a Foem, in Ten 
Books. By Robert Pollok, A.M. 2 vols, 
foolscap 8vo. 

A Collection, in Prose and Verse, for 
ihe I 'SC of Schools. By the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. 12mo. Sucinid edition. 
Gs. bound. 

The M^dfe of Badenoch ; a Historical 
Romance of the Fourteenth (Vniiiry. By 
tile author of Locliundliu. vols. Fiiiio, 
L.1, 4s. 

Remarks on Certain 2\Iodem Theorica 
respecting Rents and J'riceN. Gvo. l\s. 

Cases Decided in the Ibiirt of Session, 
Vol. V. Part 1. and II. fr«»ni 14th No- 
vember 1II2G to 2d February 1827* Re- 
ported by Patrick Shaw, aiul Alex. Dun- 
lop, Jun. Esiirs. Advocates. 18s. 

Constable's Miscellany. VoU. 1- II. III- 
and IV. 14s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXIX. 
6s. 

A < reneral View of tlu* Ihrcscnt SyvU m 
of Public Education in France ; and of the 
iiawH, Regulations, and (bourses of Study 
in die diftcreiit Faculties, ( 'olleges, ScIio<iIh, 
Ac. By David Johustoii, .'M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal (\)L1egc ul Surgeons, Edin- 
burgh. Hvo, 6s. (m1. 

Sermons, liy the late Rev. John Hus. 
sell. Minister of Miiihil; mtli Address 
and Biographical Skeicli, hy Tliouias 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vu, 12s. 

Elements of ( heinical Science, intciid- 
id a:i an Introduction to the .Study of ( he- 
nii&try. By Edwnnl Turner, M.D, 1a;c- 
turer on I lieniistry, and Fellitw of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinbiireli. 
8vo. IGs. 

Poems. By John Craig. 12nio. 

The Last and Heavenly SpeechcN and 
Glorious Departure of ./ohii Cordon, \'is. 
count Kenmure. By Samuel Rutherford. 
With an Introductory 31enioir oi that No- 
hleman, and Notes. By Tliomus Murray, 
F.A.S.E. Author of - The Idterary His- 
tory of (ialloway.*’ In 1 vol. Ibino, price 
Is. Gd. 

Wallenstein. A Dramatic Poem, from 
the Gcnuaii of Schiller. 2 volb. pobt Gvu^ 

14h. 

The Natural and Agricultural History 
of Peat Moss or Turf Dog ; to wbieh are 


annexed, Corroliomtive Writings^ Cor. 
rcspondence, and Ohservafioris on the 
Qualities of Teat or Fen Earth, &c. By 
Andrew Steele. Svo, 10s. Gd. 

German Romance; Specimens of its 
Chief Authors, with Biograjibical and Cri- 
tical Notices. By the Translator of ** Wil- 
helm Meister,'* and Author of the ** i.ife 
of St^biller.** In F vols. post 8vo, L.1 
16s. 

In Royal Quarto, price L.1, 11s. Od., 
the First Part of Illustrations of Orni- 
thology. By Sir 'William Jardine, Burt. 
F.U.RE., F.L.S., M.W.S,, itc. ; and 
Prideaux John &dby. Esq., F. L. S., 
M.W..S., Ac. With the co-operation of 
several eminent Zoologists. This Purl 
contains IG Plates, on which an* repre- 
sented 21 ditTcreiit species, aecompaiiied 
by tleHcriptioiiK, including their genuine 
and *ipecitic churaetbrs, references to the 
best figures of those already published, 
and oceasioiuil remarks on the Nature, 
Habits, and Comparative Anatomy of 
tile 6f>ecies. A few copies are printed on 
large paper, Imperial 4to, Price 1.^2, 
Pis. (id. 

Chalmers's Journal of Useful Know- 
ledge. No. 1. Is. 

Erskiiie'.s Instil iitc of the Law of Scnl. 
land. A new CMlitiori, with udditionai 
Notes by James Ivor}', Esq. Advocate, 
vol. II. lolio. 

I'lir.e F.s<uyoii the State of Knowledgi* 
in the Higliiiiiids ol Scnilaiid, By JuJiit 
Anderson, E^q. Hvo, 7s. 

Heinarkri on Free 'rnide, and on the 
State ol the IhitiOi Empire. By l.ieu 
tenant- (iviieial Diroin. Hvo, 2s, (id, 

A Sermon on Cruelty to .\Mimais. p.y 
the Rev. John SomeiviIJe, A. M. Miui^ 
ter ol Cmrie. Hvo, is. 

An Essay on Naval 'Jacties, Sysrenia- 
tical and Ilistorieal. By .lolin Clerk, 
Esq. of Eld in. Second edition, with 
Notes hy Lord Rodney, and Introduction 
by u Niirul Oihrer. Hvo, L. I, 6s. 

Ancient Scottish Ballads, recovered 
from tinditioO, and never before publish- 
ed. Post Hvo, 7s, Od. 

Edinburgh Journal of Science. Con- 
ducted by David Brewster, J.i.L.0. F. R.S. 
&c. No. XII. Svo, 7s. Gd. 

The Edinburgh New Pliiloaopbical 
Journal. Conducted by iVofessor Ja- 
meson. No. IV. Hvo, 7s, Gd. 
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MAY-SAY. 

Art thou beautiful^ as of old, 0 among the veins of a Virginia botom. 
wild, moorland, sylvan, and pastoral The stillness of those lofty clouds 
Parish — the Paradise in which my spi- makes them seem whiter than the 
rit dwelt beneath the glorious dawning^ snow ! Return, 0 lark ! to thy gras^ 
of life ? Can it be, beloved world of nest, in the furrow of the green brairdk 
boyhood, that thou art indeed beauti- ed com, for thy brooding mate can no 
fui, as of old? Though round and longer hear thee soaring in the sky. 
round thy boundaries in a few mi- — Methinks, there is little or no 
nutes could fly the flapping dove,— change on these coppice-woods, with 
though the martens, wheeling to and their full budding branches all impa- 
fro that ivied and wall-flowered ruin tient for the spring. Yet twice have 
of a Castle, central in its own domain, the axe and bill-hook levelled them 
seem in their more distant flight, to with the mossy stones, since among 
glance their crescent wings over a vale the broomy and briery knolls I 
rejoicing arart in a kirk-spire of its sought the ^ey linnet's nest, or wan- 
own; yet now full of streams, and dered to spy, among the rustling leaves, 
rivulets, and rills, art lliou— each the robin-redbreast -seemingly forget- 
witb its own peculiar murmur ! How ful of his winter benefactor, man I— 
endless the interchange of woods and Surely there were trees here in former 
meadows, glens, dells, and broomy times, that now are gone— tall, for- 
nooks, without number, among banks spreading single trees, in whose sh^e 
and braes !— And then of human dwell- used to lie tlie ruminating cattle, with 
ings— how rises the smoke, ever and the small herd-girl asleep ! Gone are 
anon, into the sky, all neighbouring they, and dimly rememoered, os the 
on each other, so Aat the cock-crow uncertain shadows of dreams; yet not 
is heard from homestead to homestead, more forgotten than some living beings 
— awhile as you wander onwards, each with whom my infancy and boyhoA 
roof still rises unexpectedly— and as held converse— whose voices, 
solitary, as if it had Wn far remote ! ter, eyes, forehead— hands^ so often 
Fairest of Scotland’s thousand widi- grasped— arms linked in mine, as we 
es— neither Highland, nor Ifow^nd— oanced along the braes— have long 
but undulating, like the sea in sun- ceased to be more than imam and 
set, after a day of storms,— yes, Hea- echoes, incapable of oommanding s6 
ven’s blessing be upon thee I Thou much as one single tear. For oh ! the . 
art indeed beautiful, as of old I treachery of memory to all the holiest 

The same Heavens! More blue than human afiketions, when beguiled by 
any colour tliat tinges the flowers of the slow but sure sorcery of timel 
earth— even than the violet placed It is May-day, ana I dtall be 
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happy as the setsoo* What Blihongh 
some sad and solemn thoughts come 
suddenly across ine^ the day is not 
at night-fall felt to have l^en the 
less delightful^ because that shadows 
now and then bedimmed it^ and mo- 
ments almost mournful^ of an un- 
hymning bush, took possession of field 
or forest 1 am all alone, — a solitary 
pedestrian, — and obeying the fine im- 
pulses of a will whose motives are 
changeable as the cliameleou’s hues, 
my feet shall bear me glanciogly along 
to the merry music of streams, — or 
linger by the silent shores of lochs, 
— or upon the hill- summit paused I 
the only spectator of a panorama paint- 
ed by Spring, for my sole delight, — 
or plunge into the old wood’s magni- 
ficent exclusion from sky, — where, all 
summer long, day is as night, — but 
not so now, for this is the season of 
buds and blossoms — and the cushat's 
nest is yet visible on the almost leaf- 
less-boughs, and the sunshine streams 
in upon the ground-dowers, that in 
another month will be cold and pule 
in the forest gloom, almost as those 
that bedeck the dead when the vault- 
door is closed and all is silence. 

What ! shall I linger here within a 
little mile of the Mansi:., wherein and 
among its pleasant bounds my infant 
and boyish life glided, murmuring 
away like a stream, that never, till it 
leaves its native hills, knows taint or 
pollution — ^and not hasten on to the 
dell, in which, nest-like, it is built and 
guarded by some wonderful felicity of 
situation, equallyagainstall the winds? 
No— thither as yet have T not courage 
to direct my footsteps — for that vene- 
rable Man haslongb^n dead — Not one 
of Ills ancient household now remains 
on earth. I'here the change, though it 
was gradual and uupainful, according 
to the gentlest laws of nature, has 
been entire and complete, 'fhe old fa- 
miliar faces 1 can dream of, but never 
more shall see — and the voices that 
are now heard within these walls, 
what can they ever be to me, when I 
would fain li^ten in the silence of iny 
own spirit to the echoes of departed 
years? It is an aiipalling trial to ap- 
proach a place where once we have 
bc*en happier — Oh ! happier far th in 
ever we can be on this earth again — 
ay— a worse evil doth it sejm to mv 
imagination to return to Paradise, witn 
a changed and saddened heart, than at 
first to be driven from it into the outer 


world, if Btill permitted to cany thither 
something of that spirit that uad glo- 
rified our celestial prime ! 

But yonder, 1 see, yet towers the Sy- 
camore on the crown of the hill,— tne 
first great Tree in the parish that used 
to get green,— for stony as seems the 
hard glebe, constricted by its bare and 
gnarled roots, they draw sustenance 
from afar ; and not another knoll on 
which the sun so delights to pour his 
beams, from morn to dewy eve. Weeks 
before any other Sycamore, and as early 
even as the alder or the birch,— the 
Glorv or Mount Plfasant, for so 
we school-boys called it, unfolded itself 
like a banner. You could then see only 
the low windows of the dwelling, — 
for caves, roof, rigging, and chimneys, 
all disappeared, — and then, when you 
stood beneath, was not the sound of tlic 
bees like the very sound of the sea 
itself, continuous, unabating, all day 
long unto evening, when, as if the 
tide of life had ebbed, there was a per- 
fect silence ? 

Mount Pleasant! well indeed 
dost thou deserve the name, bestowed 
wn thee, perhaps, long ago, not by any 
one of the hutnhlo proprietors, but by 
the general voice of praise, all visitors 
being won by tliy cheerful beauty. 
For from that shuuid platform, what 
a sweet vision of fields and meidows, 
knolls, braes, and hills, uncertain 
gleamings of a river, the smoke of 
many houses, and glittering, perhaps, 
ill ttie sunshine, the spire of the House 
of Cvoti ! I'o have seen Adam Morri- 
EOii, the elder, sitting with his soLnin, 
his austere Sahbath-face, beneath the 
pulpit, with his expressive eyes fixdi 
on tne preacher, you could not but have 
judged him to be a man of a stern cha- 
racter and austere demeanour. To 
have seen him at labour on the working. 
d.*iys, you might almost have thought 
him the serf of some tyrant-lord, for 
into all the toils of the field he car- 
ried the force of a mind that would 
siifier nothing to be undone that 
strength and skill could achieve ; but 
within the humble porch of his own 
house, beside his own board, and his 
own fireside, he was a man to lie kind- 
ly csteemuii by his guests, by his own 
family tenderly and reverently be- 
loved. Ills wife was the comeliest ma- 
tron in the parish, a woman of active 
habits and a strong mind, but temper- 
ing the natural sternness of hmr hus- 
band's character with that genial and 
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jocund cheerfulness^ that of all the 
lesser virtues is the most efficient to 
the happiness of a household. One 
daughter only had they^ and 1 could 
charm my own heart even now, by 
evoking the vanished from oblivion, 
and imaging her over and over kgain 
in tile light of words ; but although 
all objects, animate and inanimate, 
seem always tinged with an air of sad- 
ness when they arc past, — and as at 
present I am determined to bo cheer- 
ful — obstinately to resist all access of 
melancholy — an eneniv to the pathe- 
tic— and a scorncr of slieddcrs of tears 
—therefore let Mary Morrison rest in 
her grave, and let me paint a pleasant 
picture of a May- Day afteinoon, and 

S it as it was enjoyed of old, bc« 
tliat stately Sycamore, with the 
grandisonaut name of The Gi.ouv of 
Mount Pleasant. 

'riiere, under that miirmuring sha- 
dow, round and round that noble 
stem, tliere used on ^May-wav to be 
fitted a .somewhat fantjstic board, all 
deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery, 
white as the p.itchoH of unmelted snow 
on the distant inountain-head ; and on 
varjou.s scats, — stumps, stones, stools, 
creepies, forms, chairs, armless and 
with no spim?, or high-backed and el- 
bowed, and the carving-w'ork thereof 
most intricate and allegorical — took 
their places, aftcT much formal cere- 
mony of scraping and bowing, blush- 
ing and curtseying, old, young, and 
middle-aged, of high and low degree, 
till in one moment all were hiishecl 
by the Minister shutting liis eyes, and 
holding up his hand to ask a blessing. 
And well worthy of a grace as lung's a 
tether,” was the May- day meal spread 
beneath the shadow of tlic Glohy of 
Mount Pleasant. But the Minister 
uttered only a few fervent aenteiices — 
and then we 'all fell to the curds and 
cream. Wliat smooth, pure, bright 
burnished beauty on those horn- 
spoons! How apt to the hand the 
sulk — to the mouth how apt the bowl! 
Each guest drew closer to his breast 
the deep broth-plate of delft, rather 
more than half full of curds, many 
million times more deliciously d^i- 
rable even than blanc-mangc, and 
then filled up to the very brim with 
a blessed outpouring of creamy rich- 
ness, that tenaciously descendcid from 
an enormous jug, the peculiar expres- 
sionof whosephysiognomjrfParticuliff- 
1 y the nose, I will carry with me to the 
Voi.. XXL 
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grave! Thcdairyat Mount PLaadlbiT 
consisted of twenty cows— almoat all 
spring calvers, and of the Ayrshire 
breed — so you may guess what cream ! 
'Phe spoon could not stand in it— it 
was not BO thick as that— for that is 
too thick — but the snoon when placed 
upright in any deptn of it, retained 
its perpendicularity for a moment, and 
then, when uncertain towards which 
side to fall, was grasped by the hand 
of delighted ami wondering schoolboy, 
and steered with its first fresh and fra- 
grant freight into a mouth already 
open in astonishment. Never beneath 
the sun, moon, and stars, were there 
such oatmeal cakes, pease-scones, and 
barley- bannocks, as at Mount Plea- 
sant. You could have eaten away at 
them with pleasure, even although not 
hungry — and yet it wA impossible of 
them to cat too much — ^Alanna that 
they were ! ! Seldom — seldom indeed 
— ^is butter yellow on May-day. But 
the butter of the gudewife of Mount 
Pleasaiif— such, and so rich was the 
old lea- pasture — was coloured like the 
crocus, before the young thrushes had 
left the nest in the honey- suckled cor« 
ncr of the gavel- end. Not a single 
hair in a chum! Then what honey 
and wliat jam ! The first, not heather, 
fur that is too luscious, especially after 
such cream,-— but the pure white vir- 
gin honey, like dew shaken from clo- 
ver, — and oh! over a layer of such 
butter on such barley bannocks, was 
such honey, on such a day, on such 
company, and to such palates, too di- 
vine to be described by such a pen as 
that now wielded by such a writer as 
I, jn sucli a Periodical ! The jam ! 
It was of gooseberries — the small 
black hairy ones — ^gathered to a very 
minute from the bush, and boiled 
to a very moment in tlie pan ! A ban- 
nock studded with some dozen or two 
of such grozets was more beautiful 
than a corresponding expanse of hea- 
ven adorned with as many stars. 
The question, with the gawsy and 
generous gudewife of IMount Plea- 
sant, was not — My dear laddie, 
which will ye hae — liinny or jam ?" 
but, “ Which will yc hae first ?” The 
honey, I well remember, was in two 
huge brown jugs, or jars, or crocks ; 
the jam, in half a dozen white cans 
of more moderate dimensions, from 
whose mouths a veil of thin transpa- 
rent iiaper was withdrawn, while, 
like a steam of rich distilled p^fumeit» 
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me a ftuity fyagrai^ that blended 
with the vernal balmincssof the hum- 
ming Sycamore. There the bees were 
all at work for next May-day, happy 
as ever bees were on Hybli itself ; and 
gone no^w though be the age of gold, 
happy as Arcadians: were we, nor want- 
ed our festal-day or pi^ie or song; 
for to the breath of Harry Wilton, 
the young English boy, the dutc gave 
forth tones almost as liquid sweet as 
those that flowed from the bps of Mary 
Morrison, who alone, of all singers in 
hut or hall that ever drew tears, left 
nothing for die heart or the imagination 
to desirein any one of Scotlaud'sancieii t 
melodies. 

Never had Mary ^Morrison heard 
the old ballad-airs sung, except during 
the mid-day hour of nst, in the corn 
or hay-fleld — and rude singt rs are they 
all— whether male or fcnsalc voices— 


although sometimes with a touch of 
natural pathos that finds its way to 
the heart. But as tiu* iiiglitingale 
would sing truly its own beautiful 
song, although it never wvre to hear 
any one of its own kind warlding 
from among the shrub-riH)ts, so all 
untaught but bv the nature within 
her, and inspired by her own deliglit- 
ful genius alone, did «Mary Morrison 
feel all the measures of those an- 
cient melodies, and give to them all an 
expression at once simple and pro- 
found. Pcoidc that said they did not 
care about music — csja^cially Scottish 
music, it was so monotonous and in- 
sipid — ^laid aside their indifferent looks 
before three notes of the simplest air 
had left Mary Morrison's lips, as she 
sat faintly blushing, less in bash ful- 
ness than in her own souVs emotion, 
with her little hands playing perhaps 
with flowers, and her eyes fixed on 
the ground, or raised, ever and anon, 
in the dewy light of a beautiful en- 
thusiasm, to the skies. Tn all com- 
mon things," would most people say, 

" she is but a very ordinary girl — but 
licr musical turn is really very Mngu. 
lar indeed;" — but her iiapny father 
and mother knew, that in all coiuiiion 
things — tliat is, in all the duties of a 
humble innocent life, their Mary 
H^^to*’^nature excellent, as in the 
and harmonies of song— and 
Am while her voice in the evening- 

e m was as aiigePs sweet, so was 
spirit almost pure as an angel's, 
and nearly inexperienced of sin. 

Proud, indeeii, were her parents on 


that May-day to look upon her— 4nd 
to listen to her— as Aeir Mary sat 
beside the young English boy— ad- 
mired of all observers — and happier 
Aaii she had ever been in Ais world 
before, in the charm of Aeir blended 
music, and the unconscious affection 
— sisterly, yet more than sisterly— 
for brother she had none— that to- 
wards one so kind and noble was 
yearning at her heart. 

Beautiful were they both ; and when 
they sat siric by side in their music, in- 
sensible must that heart have been by 
whom they were not both admired and 
belovi'd. 1 1 was thought that they loved 
one another too, too w^cll, for Harry 
Wilton was the grandson of an English 
Peer, and Mary ^Morrison a peasant's 
child : hut they could not love too 
Well,— she in her tenderness, — he 
in his passion, — for, with them, life 
and love was a delightful dream, out of 
W'hidi they were never to be awakened , 
— for, as if by some secret sytn]>at!iy, 
both sickened on the same day, — of 
the same fever, — and died at the same 
hour ; — and not from any dim inten- 
tion of those who buritd them, hut 
aceldcMi tally, and breause the burial- 
ground of the Minister and the Elder 
adjoined, were they buried almost in 
the same grave, for not half a yard of 
daisied turf divided them — a curtain 
betw'een the beds on which brother 
and sister slept ! 

Ill their delirium they both talked 
about each other — Mary Morrison and 
Harry Wilton — yet their words were 
not words of love, only of common 
kindness ; for, although on their death- 
beds, still they difi not talk about 
death, but frequently about that Itlay- 
Ddy Festival, and other pleasant meet- 
ings in neighbours' houses, or in Ac 
Manse. l\Tary sometimes rose up in 
bed, and in imagination joined her 
voice to that of the flute, tliat to his 
lips was to breathe no more ! and even 
at the very self-same moment — so it 
wonderfully waiH-^lid he tell all to be 
hushed, for tliat Mary Morrison was 
about to sing tlic rlowcrs of Ac Fo- 
rest. 

Methinks that no deep impressions 
of the past, although haply tncy may 
sleep for ever,, and be as if they had 
ceased to be, are ever utterly oblite- 
rated ; but Aat Aey may, one and all, 
reappear at sonic hour or other, how- 
ever distant, legible as at the very mo- 
ment Aey were flrst engraven on the 
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memory. Not by the power of medita- 
tion are long ago vanished thoughts 
or emptioiis restored to us^ in whicli 
wefounddelightordisturbance; butof 
themselves do tliey seem to arisej not 
undesirtd indeed^ but unbidden^ like 
sea-birds that come un'^xpertedly 
floating up into some inland vsle, be- 
cause, uq^own to us who wonder at 
them, the tide is flowing and the 
bn ezes blow from the main, llright 
as the living image of niy own daugh- 
ter stands now before me the ghost — 
for wha^ else is it than the ghost — cf 
JSIary JMorrison, just as she blood be- 
fore me on one purtkularday, — in one 
particular place, more than twenty 
years ago ! It was at the close of one 
of those niid-suinnier days which melt 
away into twilight, rather tlian into 
night, although tlic stars an* visible, 
and bird and bcitst asleep. All by her- 
self, as she walked along between the 
braes, was she singirg a liymn— 

Ami must ibis boiiy ilL- ? 

TbiN niorlal traii'e decay ? 

And must those feeble limbs of mine 

Lie inuiikVring in the clay ? 

Not that the child had any thought 
of death, for she was as full of life as 
the slur above her was of lustre,— 
tanitd though they both were by the 
holy hour. At my bidding she re- 
newiil the strain that hud ceased as 
we met, and continued to sing it 
while we ]iartcd, her voice dying awty 
in the distance, like an angel's from a 
broken drctim. Never heard 1 tliat 
voice again, for in three little weeks 
it had gone, to be extiiiguislu d no 
more, to join the heavenly choirs at 
the fi et of the Uedeemer. 

Did both her parents lose all love to 
life, whtii their sole daughter was ta- 
ken away p and did they die finally of 
broken hearts } No — such is not the 
natural working of the human spirit, 
if ke])t in repair by pure and pious 
thought. Never were they so happy 
indeed as they had once been — nor was 
their happinesF of the same kind— but 
different, oh ! different far in resigna- 
tion tliat often wept whtii it did not 
rq>inc, and in faith that now held, 
since their child was there, a tenderer 
commerce with the skies ! Smiles were 
not very long of being again seen at 
l^Iomit ricasant. An oi phan cousin of 
Alary's— they had been as sisters— 
took her place, and filled it too, as far as 
the living can ever fill the place of the 
dead. Common cares continued for a 


while to occupy the elder abil his wifi^# 
for there were not a few to whom their 
substance was to be a blessiag. Ordi- 
nary observers could not have discern- 
ed any abatement of his activities in 
field or market ; but others saw that the 
toil to liim was now but a duty that had 
formerly been a delight. ^Vl]en the 
lease of Alount Pleasant was out, the 
Alorrisons retired to a small house, 
with a garden, a few hundred yards 
from the kitk. Let him be strong as 
a giant, infirmities often come on the 
hard-working man before you can well 
call him old. ll was so with Adam 
Alorrison. lie broke down fust, 1 have 
been told, in his sixtieth year, and af- 
ter that partook but of one single sacra- 
meut. Not in tales of fiction alone do 
those who have longAred and well, 
lay themselves down AH die in each 
other's arms. Such happy deaths are 
recorded on humble toinbstODes ; and 
there is one on which this inscription 
may be read — H lrl lie the »o- 
jiir.s o? Auabi AIoruison and of 
Helen Armour ms SrousE. TiiiCV 
i>iEi» ON 1st of AIay 17—. 

Here ai so lies the uody of tueie 
dai outek, Mary Morrison, who 
]> i El), J r NE 2, 1 7 — The head-stone 
is a granite slab— as they almost all ore 
in that kirk> yard — ^and the kirk itself 
is of the same (*iidurixig material. But 
touching that grave is a Marble Monu- 
ment, white almost as the very snow^ 
and, in the midst of the emblazonry 
of death, adorned with the armorial 
bearings belonging to a family of the 
high-born. 

Sworn Brother of my soul ! during 
the bright ardours of boyhood, when 
the prcsriit was all-sufficient in its own 
blisb, the past soon forgotten, and the 
future unfeared, what might ^ve been 
thy lot, my beloved Harry Wilton, 
had thy span of life been prolonged 
to this very day ? Better — oh ! far 
better was it for thee and thine that 
thou didst so early die, for it seemeth 
that a curse is on that lofty lineage; 
and that, with all tlieir genius, ao- 
complishincnts, and virtues, dishonoiur 
comes and goes, a familiar and privi- 
leged guest, out and in their house. 
Shame never veiled the light of those 
bold eyes, nor unied the eloquence of 
those sunny lips, nor ever for a sin- 
gle moment bowed down that young 
princely head, that, like a fast-growing 
flower, secni^ each successive morn- 
ing to be visibly riring up towaids a 
stately manbocHi. But the time was' 
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not ikr distant, when, to thjr soul and 
to all ihj senses, life wcmld havn nn* 
det^netmefiil transformation. Thy 
fkdfeer, expatriated by the spells of a 
soreeress, and forced into Ibreign coun- 
tries, to associate with vice, worthless- 
ness, prc^igacy, and crime !— Thy mo- 
Aer, dead of a broken heart ! Ana that 
lovely sister, who came to the Manse 
with her jewelled hair— But all these 
miserable thinf^g who could prophesy, 
at the hour when we and the weeping 
villagers laid thee, apart from the pa- 
lace and tlie burial-vault of thy high- 
born ancestors, without anthem or 
organ-peal, among the humble deail ? 
Needless and foolish were all those 
floods of tears. In thy brief and beau- 
tiful course, nothing have we that loved 
thee to lam^lllior condemn. In few 
memories, iinmed, doth thy image now 
Burvive; for, in twenty years, what 

Q face facleth not away from eyes 
with the shows of this living 
world ? — What young voice is not be- 
dumbed to ears for ever filled with its 
perplexing din ^ Yet thou, Nature, 
on this glorious May-diipifsvjoicing in 
all the plenitude of thy bliss — I call 
upon thee to bear witness to the inten- 
sity of my never-dying grief! Ye 
fields, that long ago we so often trod 
together, with the wind-swept sha- 
dows hovering about our path— Ye 
streams, whose murmur awoke our 
imaginations, os we lay reading, or mu- 
sing together in day-dreams, among 
the broomy braes — Ye woods, where 
we started at the startled cushat, or 
paused, without a word, to hear the 
creature’s solitary moans and murmurs 
deepening the far-off hush, already so 
profound — Yc moors and mossea, black 
' yet beautiful, with your pcat-trcnchcs 
overshadowed with the heather- blos- 
soms that scented the wilderness afar, — 
where the little maiden, sent from her 
shieling on errands to town or village 
in the country below, seemed, as we 
met her in the sunshine, to rise up be- 
fore ns for our delight, like a fairy 
fVom the desert bloom — Thou loch, 
Jg^te in thy treeless solitude, and 
' HiHh nought reflected in thy many- 
'^^flMnged waters but those low pastoral 
^ such excessive green, and the 
''Vhitc- hatred blue of heaven ; no crea- 
ture on its shores but our two selves, 
keenly auglingin the breezes, or ly ingin 
the sriaded sunshine, with some Imk 
/jjnf old ballads, or strain of some Jin- 
^SQOrtal yet alive t>n carth«-oiie and 
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all, bear witness to my undying af- 
fection, that idlendy now fce<» on 
grief ! And, oh ! what ovtrflowiiig 
thoughts did that shout of mine now 
awaken from the banging tower of the 
Old Castle-*' Wilton, Wilton !” The 
name of the long-ara buried faintly 
and afar- off^ repeated by an echo ! 

A pensive shade, methinU|has fallen 
across May-day ; and while the sun 
is behind those castellated clouds, my 
imagination is willing to retire into the 
saddest places of memory, and gather 
together stories and tales of tears. And 
many such there are, annually sprin- 
kled all round the humble huts of our 
imaginative and religious land, even 
like the wild-flowers that, in endless 
succession, disappearing and reappear- 
ing in their beauty, Spring drops down 
upon every brae. And as oiYtiincs some 
one particular tunc, some one pathetic 
but imperfect and fragmentary part of an 
old melody will nearly touch the heart, 
when it is dead to the finest and most 
finished strain ; so now a faint and 
dim tradition comes ui)t)n me, giving 
birth to uncertain and mysterious 
thoughts. It is an old Tradition. 
They were called the noi.\ Family ! 
Far up at tln^ head of yonder glen 
of old was their dwelling, and in 
their garden sparkled the translucent 
well that is the source of the stream 
that anitnates the parish with a hun- 
dred waterfalls. Father, mothiT, and 
daughter — it was hard to say which of 
the three was the most beloved ! Yet 
they were not native here, but brought 
with them, from some distant ]ilacc, 
the soft and silvery accents of the pure 
English tongue, and manners most 
gracious in their serene sim [dicity ; 
while over a life composed of acts of 
charity was spread a stillness (hat no- 
thing ever disturbed — the stillness of 
a thoughtful pity for human sins and 
sorrows, yet not unwilling to be moved 
to smiles by the breath of joy. In 
those days the very heart of Scotland 
was distracted — ^persecution scattered 
her prayers— and during the sum- 
mer months, families remained sliut 
up in fear within their huts, as if 
the snowdrifts of winter had block- 
ed up and buried their doors. It 
was as if the shadow of a thun- 
der-cloud hung over all the land, so 
that men’s hearts quaked as tliey look- 
ed up to heaven — when, lo f all at 
once, Three gracious Visitonts ap- 
pear^! Ima^natkm invested their 
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toefaeods witli a halo ; and as they 
walked on thdr iDiadona of mercy, 
exclaimed — How beautiful are their 
feet ! Few words was the Child ever 
heard to speak, except some words of 
prayer ; but hs. image-like stillness 
nreathed a blesimg wherever it smiled, 
and all the little maidens loved her, 
when hushed almost into awe by her 
spiritual beauty, as she knelt with 
them in their morning and evening 
orisons. The Mother's face, too, it is 
said, was pale as a face of grief, 
while her eyes seemed always happy, 
and a tone of thanksgiving was in her 
voice. Her Husband leant upon her 
on his way to the grave — for his eye’s 
excessive brightness glittered with 
death — and often, os he prayed beside 
the sick-bed, his check became like 
ashes, for his heart in a moment 
ceased to beat, and then, as if about 
to burst in agony, sounded audibly in 
the silence. .Tourney iiig on did they 
all seem to Heaven ; yet as they were 
passing by, how loving and how full 
of mercy! To them btlongt^d some 
blessed power to wave away the sword 
that would fain have smitten the 
Saints. The dew-drops on the green- 
sward before the cottage-door, they 
suffered not to be polluted with blood, 
(iruurdian Angels were they thought to 
be, and such indeed they were, for 
what else are the holy powers of in- 
nocence, — Guardian Angels sent to 
save some of God's servants on earth 
from the choking tide and tlie scorch- 
ing fire. Often, in the clear and starry 
nights, did the dwellers among all 
these little dells, and up along all these 
low hill -sides, bear music flowing 
down from heaven, responsive to the 
hymns of die Holy Family. Music 
without the syllabling of words — yet 
breathing worship, and with the spi- 
rit of piety filling all the Night-Hea- 
vens ! One whole day and night pass- 
ed by, and not a hut had been en- 
lightened by their presence. Perhaps 
they had gone away without warning, 
as tney had come — having been sent 
on another mission. With soft steps 
one maiden, and then another, enter- 
ed the door, and then was heard the 
voice of weeping and of loud lament. 
The Three lay, side by side, widi 
their pale faces up to heaven. Dora, 
for that is the name tradition has 
handed down — Dorothea, the gift of 
Cml, lay between her Father aim her 
Mother, and all their hands were lo- 


vingly and neaceftilly cntwiiiA' N« 
aromes haa been there— unknown 
what hand, human or divine, hid 
closed their eyelids and composed thdr 
limbs; but there th^ lay as if asleep^ 
not to be awakened by the burst of 
sunshine that dazsled upon their smi- 
ling countenances, cheek to check in 
the awful beauty of united death I 

The deep religion of that troubled 
time had sanctified the Strangers d- 
moBt into an angelic character; and 
when the little kirk-bells were again 
heard tinkling through the air of peace, 
(the number of the martyrs being 
complete, ) the beauty with which their 
living foreheads had been invesud, 
reapt)eared to the eyes of imagination, 
as tne Poets whom Nature kept to 
herself, walked along j^e moonlight 
hills. — " The Holy Family," which 
had been as a household word, apper- 
taining to them while they lived, now 
when centuries have gone by, is still 
full of a dim but divine meaning ; 
the spirit of the tradition having re- 
mained, while its frame-work has al- 
most fallen into decay. 

How beautifully emerges that snn* 
stricken Cottage fiom the rocks, that 
all around it are floating in a blue va- 
poury light ! Were I so disposed, me- 
thinks I could easily write a little book 
entirely about the obscure people that 
have lived and died about that farm, 
by name Brass I Neither 

is it without its old traditions. One 
May-day long ago — some two or three 
centuries since— that rural festival was 
there interrupted by a thunder-storm, 
and the party of youths and maidens, 
driven from the budding arbours, were 
all assembled in the ample kitchen. 
The house seemed to be in the very 
heart of the thunder ; and the master 
began to lead, without declaring it to 
be a religious service, a chapter of the 
Bible; but the frequent flashes of 
lightning so blinded bhn, that he 
was forced to lay down the Book, and 
all then sat still, without speaking a 
word ; many with pale faces, and none 
without a mingled sense of awe and 
fear. The maiden forgot her bashftil- 
ness as the rattling peals shook the 
roof-tree, and hid her face in her lo- 
ver's bosom ; the children crept closer 
and closer, each to some protecting 
knee, and the dogs came ail into the 
house, and lay down in dark places. 
Now and then therewas aoonvulsive, 
irrcpfessible, but half-stifled ihriek^ 





•ome flobbed— md a feud hvsierical 
laugh ftom one overcome with temar 
sounded ghasUily between the deepest 
of all dim repose— Uiat which sepa- 
rates one peal from another^ when the 
flash and the roar are as one, and the 
thick air smells of sulphur. The body 
feels its perishable and mortal nature, 
and shrinks as if about to be y/Hbered 
into nothing. Nowthemutterigffdtun- 
der seems to have changed iti Mce to 
somedistant cloud— now, u&if nmming 
toblast those whom it had spared, waxes 
louder and fiercer than before — till the 
Great Tree that shelters the house is 
ahivered with a noise like the masts 
of a ship carried away by the board 
in battle.' I^ook father, look — see 
yonder is an Angel all in white, de- 
scending from heaven," said little 
Alice, who had already been almost in 
the attitude of prayer, and now clas|)ed 
her hands together, and stcdfustly, and 
without fear of the lightning, eyed the 
sky, “ One of God's Holy Angels— 
one of those who sing before the 
Lamb and with an inspired rapture 
the fair child sprung to her feet. See 
ye her not— see ye her not— fathe^ 
mother ? Lo ! she beckons to me with 
a palm in her hand, like one of the 
palms in that picture in our Bible, 
when our Saviour is entering into Jeru- 
salem ! I'liere she comes, nearer and 
nearer die earth — Oh! pity, forgive, 
and have mercy on me, thou most 
beautiful of all the Angels,— even for 
His names sake." All eyes were 
turned towards the black heavens, 
and then to the raving child. Her 
mother clasped her to her bosom, 
afraid that terror had turned her brain 
— and her father going to the door, 
surveyed an ampler space of the sky. 
She flew to his side, and clinging to 
him again, exclaimed, in a wild out- 
cry, On her forehead a star I on her 
forehead a ^star ! And oh ! on what 
lovely wings die is floating away, away 
into eternity ! The Angel, Father, is 
calling me by my Christian name, and 
1 must no more abide on earth ; but 
touching tlic hem of her garment, be 
wafted away to Ileavrn I" Sudden os 
a bird let loose from the hand, darted 
the maiden from her father’s bosom, 
and widi her face upward to the skies, 
>ursued her flight. Young and old 
eft the house, and at that moment the 
forked lightning came from the crash- 
ing cloud, and struck the whole tene- 
ment into ruins. Not a hair on any 


head was singed ; and with one accord 
all the Mple fell down upon their 
knees, mm the eyes of the child*, 
the Angel, or Vision of the Angel, hod 
disappeared ; hut^ on her return to 
heaven, the CelestialAeard the hymn 
that rose from thostmat were saved, 
and above all the voices, the small 
sweet silvery voice of her whose eyes 
alone were worthy of beholding a Saint 
Transfigured, for she had known no 
bin, and her spirit was taken, as the 
tradition says, that very night to the 
abodes of eternal bliss. 

For several hundred years has that 
farm belonged to tlie family of the 
Logans, nor has son or daughter ever 
staintd the name — while some have 
imparted to it, in its humble annals, 
what well may he called lustre. Many 
a time liave I stood when a boy, all 
alone, beginning to be disturbed by 
the record of heroic or holy lives, in 
the kirk-yard, beside the Ghav>. of 
THF. Marty us — the grave in which 
Christian and Hannah Logan, mother 
and daughter, were intirrcd. Many a 
time have 1 listened to the story of 
their deaths, from die lips of one who 
knew well how to stir the hearts of 
the young, “ till from their eyes they 
wiped the tears that sacred pity had 
engendered." Upwards of a hun- 
dred years old vras she that eloquent 
narrator — the Minister's mother — 
yet she could hear a whisper, and 
read the Bible without spectacles— 
although wre sonieiiints used to sus- 
pect her of pretending to be reading 
off the Book, when, in fact, she was 
rccidiig from memory. The old lady 
often took a walk into the kirk-yard 
—and being of a pleasant and cheer- 
ful nature, though in religious prin- 
ciple inflexibly austere, many were the 
most amusing anecdotes that she rela- 
ted to me and my compeers, all hud- 
dled round her, where heaved the 
tuif in many a mouldering heap." 
But the evening converse was al- 
ways sure to have a serious termi- 
nation— and the venerable matron 
could not be more willing to tell, 
tliaii were we to hear again and i^if, 
were it for the twentieth repetition, 
some old tragic event tliat gather- 
ed a deeper interest from every reci- 
tal, as if on each we became better 
and better acquainted with the cha- 
racters of those to whom it had befall- 
en, till the diasin that time had dug 
between them and us disappeared ; 



and we felt for the while that their 
happineBB or misery and ours were es- 
sentially mingled and interdependent. 
At first she used^ I well remember^ to 
fix her solemn spirit-like eyes on our 
faces, to mark the different effects her 
story produced on har hearers ; but 
ere long she became possessed wholly 
by the pathos of her own narrative, 
and with fiuctuating features and ear- 
nest action of head and hands, poured 
forth her eloquence, as if soliloquizing 
among the tombs. “ Ay, ay, my dear 
boys, that is the grave o' the Martyrs. 
My father saw them die. The tide o’ 
the far-ebbed sea was amiin bep^nning 
to flow, but the sands o* the bay o* death 
lay hac dry, that there were but few 
s^iots whore a bairn could hae wa t itsfee t. 

Thousands and tens o* thousands 
were standing a’ roun’ the edge of the 
bay — that was in shape just like that 
moon— and twa stakes were driven 
deep into the sand, that the waves o' 
the returning sea inicht na loosen them 
— and then my father, who was but a hoy 
like ane o’ yourselves noo, waos me, 
didna he see wi* his ain eon Christian 
I^ogaii, and her wee dochter Hannah, 
for she was but elevt'n years ^Id — 
hurried along by the enemies# the 
Lord, and tied to their accursed stakes 
within the power o* the sea. He who 
holds the waters in the hollow o’ his 
hand, tliocht my father, will not suf- 
fer them to choke the prayer within 
those holy lips — ^but what kent he o’ 
the dreadfu judgments o’ the Al- 
mighty ? Dreadfu' as those judgments 
seemed to be, o' a’ that crowd o' mortal 
creatures there were but only twa that 
drew their breatli without a shudder 
—and these twa were Christiun Logan 
and her bcautifu' wee dochter Hannah, 
wi' her rosy cheeks, for they blanched 
not in that last extremity, her blue 
e'en, and her gouden hair, that glit- 
tered like a star in the darkness o’ that 
disTnal day. * Mother, be not afraid,’ 
she was heard to say, when the foam 
o* the first wave broke about their feet 
—and just as these words were uttered, 
all the great black clouds melted away 
from the sky, and the sun shone forth 
in the firmament, like the all-seeing 
eye of God. The martyrs turned tlieir 
faces a little towards one another, for 
that die mds could not wholly hinder, 
and wi’ Voices as steady ami as clear 
as ever they sang the psalm wi' witli- 
in the walls o' that kirk, did they, 
while the sea was mounting up— up 
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from knce^Hvaist'-^breast^-Mieek^ 
chin— li]i— sing praises and ihattka- 
givings unto Gm. As soon as Han* 
nah’s voice was drowned, it seemed^ 
as if her mother, before the water 
reached her own lips, bowed and gave 
up the ghost. While the people were 
all gazing, the heads of both martyrs 
disappear^, and dkhing then was to 
be seen on the face o’ the waters, but 
here and there a bit wliitc break- 
ing wave, or silly sea-bird that had 
come irom afar, floating on the flow 
o’ the tide into that sheltered bay. 
Back and back had aye fallen the 
people, as the tide was roarin' on wL’ 
a hollow soun' — and now that the wa- 
ter was high above the heads o’ the 
martyrs, what chained that dismal 
congregation to the sea-shore } it was 
the countenance o' a man that had 
suddenly come down from his hiding- 
place among the moors, — and who now 
knew that hi^ wife and daughter were 
bouml to stakes deep down in the wa- 
ters o* the very bay that his eyes be- 
held rolling, and his ears heard roar- 
ing— all the while tliat there was a 
(vod in heaven ! Nacbody couhl speak 
to him — although they all besceched 
their Maker to have compussion uiion 
him, and not to let his heart break 
and bis reason fail in the uttermost 
distraction o' despair. * The stakes ! 
tliestakfs! Oh! Jesus 1 point out to 
me, with thy own scarred hand, the 
lacc where iny wife and daughter are 
ouiid to the stakes,— and I may yet 
bear them up out of the sand, and 
bury the bodies ashore — ^to be restored 
to life 1 O brethren, brethren, — said 
e that iny Christian and my Hannah 
ave been for an hour below the sea > 
And was it from fear of fifty armed 
men, that so many thousand fathers 
and mothers, and sons and daughters, 
and brothers and sisters, rescued them 
not from such cruel, cruel death?' 
After uttering many more raving 
words, he suddenly plung^ into the 
sea, and bcin^ a strong swimmer, was 
soon far out into the bay, — and led, 
as if by some holy instinct, even to 
the very place where the stake was 
fixed ill the sand ! Perfectly resigned 
had the martyrs been to their doom, 
—but in the agonies o* that horrible 
death, there had been some stroMles 
o* tlic mortal body, and the weigM o’ 
the waters had borne down tbe stakes, 
80 that, just as if they had been lashed 
to a spar to enable them to escB]ie 
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fiae ddpwtedk, io ! both the bodies 
erne floatin* to the suifooc^ end his 
hand gixesped, without knowing itj hU 
ein Hannah's gowdan hair,— sorelf 
iMled, ye may weel think, wi* fhe 
sand ; and baith their faces changed free 
what they ance were by the wrench •” 
dealih. Father, mother, and daughter 
eame altogether # the shore,— and 
there was a cry went far and wide, up 
even to the hi^ng places o' the faith- 
ful among the ha^ and cleuchs i* the 
moors, that the sea had given up the 
living, and that the martyrs were tri- 
umphant, even in this world, over tlie 
powers o' Sin and o' Death. Yea, they 
were indeed triumphant; — and well 
might the faithfu' sing aloud in the 
desert, 'O Death, where is thy sting, 
O GraVe, where is thy victory?' for 
those three bodies were but as the 
weeds on which they lay stretched out 
to the pitying gaze of the multitude, 
but tlieir spirits had gane to heaven, to 
receive the eternal rewards of sanctity 
and truth." 

Not a house in all the pariah— scarce- 
ly excepting Mount Pleasant itself — 
all round and about which my heart 
could in some dreamy hour raise to 
life a greater multitude of dear old re- 
membrances, all touching myself, than 
Logak Braes. The old people we 
UBed,when we first knew them, to think 
somewhat apt to be surly — ^for they 
were Seceders — ^and owing to some 
unavoidable prejudices, which we were 
at no great pains to. vanquish, we 
Manse-boys recognised something re- 
pulsive iu that most respectable word. 
Yet for the sake of that sad story of 
the Martyrs, there was alvrays some- 
thing aiFecting to us in the name of 
Logan Braes ; and though Beltane was 
of old a Pagan Festival, celebrated with 
grave idolatries round fires a- blaze 
on a thousand hills,— yet old Laurence 
Logan would sweeten his vinegar as- 
pect on May-day, would wipe out a 
score of wrinkles, and calm, as far as 
that might be, the terrors of his shaggy 
eye-brows. A little gentleness of man- 
ner goes a long way with such child- 
ren as wc were all ttien, when it is seen 
naturally, and easily worn for our 
Bakes, and in sympathy with our ac- 
customed glee, by one who, in his or- 
dinary deportment, may have added 
tlie austerity of religion to the vene. 
rableness of old a^. Smiles from old 
Laurence Logan the Seceder, were like 
rare Bun-glimpses in the gloom— and 
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made the hush qf hia house pleasant 
as a more cheerfiil ^de ; for througli 
the restraint laid on reverent youth by 
a feeling akin, to fear, the heart ever 
and anon bounded with freedom in 
the smile of the old man's eyes. Plain 
was his own apparel— a suit of the 
hodden-grey. His wife, when in full 
dress, did not remind me of a Quaker- 
ess, for B Quakeress then had 1 never 
seen— but I often think now, when in 
company with a still, sensible, cheer- 
ful, and comely- visaged matron of that 
sect, of her of Logan Braes. No waster 
was she of her tears, or her smiles, or 
herwords, or her money, or her meal — 
eitlicr among those of her own blood, 
or the stranger or tlie beggar tliat was 
wirhin her gates. You heard not her 
foot on the floor — ^yet never was she 
idle — moving about in doors and out, 
from morning till night, so placid, and 
80 composed, and always at small cost 
dressed so decently, so becomingly to 
one who was not yet old, and had not 
forgotten — why should she not rc- 
memt)er it— that she was esteemed in 
youth a beauty, and that it was not 
for want of a richer and younger lover, 
that she apreed at last to become the 
wifeV the Laird of Logan Braes. 

Their family consisted oi two sons 
and a niece and be thou who thou 
mayest, that hast so far read roy 
May-day, 1 doubt not that thine eyes 
will glance — ^however rapidly— over 
another page, nor fling Maga con- 
temptuously aside, because amidst all 
the chance and change of administra- 
tions, ministries, and ministers in 
high places, there murmur along die 
channels of her columns, the simple 
annals of the poor, like unpolluted 
streams that sweep not by city widls. 

Never were two brothers more un- 
like in all things, — ^in mind, body, 
habits, and disposition, — Uian Lau- 
rence and Willie Logan, — and 1 see 
as in a glass, at this yexy moment, 
both their images. Wee Wise 
Willie" — ^for by diat name he was 
known over several parishes— was 
one of those extraordinary creatures 
that one may liken to a rarest plant, 
which nature sows here and there 
—sometimes for ever unregarded— 
among the common families of Flow- 
ers. Early sickiiera bad been bis 
lot— ^tinued with meteeff any in- 
terruption from his cradle to school- 
years— so that not only was his stature 
stinted, but his whole frame was deli- 
H 
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cate in the extreme; and U$ pale 
amallofcatureil face, remarkable fbr 
lam, soft, down-looking, hasel eyee, 
dark-ljished in their lustre, had a sweet 
feminine character, that corresponded 
well with his voice, his motions, and 
his indoor pursuits — all serene and 
comjrased, and interfering with the 
ongoing of no other living thing. All 
sorts of scholarship, such as the narisli 
schoolmaster knew, he masterea os if 
by intuition. 11 is slate was quickly 
covered with long calculations, by 
which the most puzxling questions 
were solved ; and ere he was nine years 
old, he had made many pretty mecha« 
nical contrivances, witn wheels and 
pullevs, that showed in what direction 
lay tne natural bent of his genius. 
T.anguages,too, the creature seemed to 
ace into with quickest eyes, and with 
quickest ears to catch their sounds, — so 
ttiatj at the same tender age, he might 
have been called a linguist, sitting with 
his Greek and T.atin books on a stool 
Ixiside him by the liresidu during the 
long winter nights. All the neigh- 
bours who had any books, cheerfully 
lent them to Wee Wise Willie,*' 
and the Mansc-boys gave him many a 
delightful supply. At the head of 
every class he, ot course, was founds 
but no ambition had he to be there— 
and like a bee that works among many 
thousand others on tlie clover-lea, 
heedless of their munnurs, and intent 
wholly on its own'fragraiit toil, did he go 
fkom task to task— although tliat was 
no fitting name for the studious crea- 
ture's meditations, on all he read or 
wrought — no more a task for him to 
grow in knowledge and in thought, 
than for a lily of the field to lift up 
its head towards the sun. That child's 
religion was like idl the other parts of 
his character — as prone to tears as that 
of other children, when they read of the 


brotherbo^ though in Ibeir «oe|Hy 
he had no port to ehaci, be read bia 
book on the knoll, or, happy himpy 
dreamer, sunk away among the vimm 
ofhis own thoughts. There was poetry 
in that child's spirit, but it was tooks- 
smtially blended with his whole hap- 
piness in life, often to be embodied in 
written words. A few compositions 
were found in his own small heautii^l 
hand- writing after his death— hymns 
and pralms! Prayers, too, bad his 
heart indited— but they were not in 
measured language— framed, in his 
devout simplicity, on the model of our 
Lorda. How many hundreil times 
have we formed a circle round him in 
the gloaming, all sitting or lying on 
the greensward, before the dews had 
begun to descend, listening to his tales 
and stories of holy or heroic men and 
women who had been greatly go^ 
and glorious in the days of old f Not 
uiieiidearcd to his imagination were 
the patriots, who, living and dying, 
loved the liberties of the land— Tell 
—Bruce— or Wallace — ^he, in whose 
immortal name a thousand rocks re- 
joice, while many a wood bears it on 
its summits, as Uiey are swinging to 
the storm. Weak as a reed that is 
shaken in the wind, or the stalk of a 
flower that tremblingly sustains its 
own fresh blossoms beneath the dews 
that feed their transitory lustre, was 
he whose lips were so eloquent to read 
the eulogies of mighty men of war 
riding mailed through bloody battles. 
What matters it that this frame of dust 
be faint, frail, fading, and of tiny 
size, — still inav it be the tenement of 
a lordly spirit I But liigli as sucli war- 
fare was, it satisfied not that wonder- 
ful child— for other warfare there was 
to read of, which was to him a far 
deeper and more divine delight — the 
warfare waged by good men against 


cross ; but it was profounder far than 
theirs, when it sh^ no tears, and on- 
ly made the paleness of his counte- 
nance more like that which we ima- 
gine to be die paleness of a ghost. No 
one ever saw mm angiy, complaining, 
or displeased, for angelical indeed waa 
his temper, purified, like gold in fire, 
by disease. He shunned not the com- 
pany of other children, but loved all, 
as by them all he waa more dian be- 
loved. In fewof their [^ya couldhe 
take an active duore-— but sitting a liu 
tie way off, atill attached to the merry 
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the legions ot sin, and closed tnumpii- 
aut in the eye of God — ^let this world 
deem as it will— on obscurest death- 
beds, or at the stake, or on the scaf- 
fold, where a profounder even than 
Sabbath silence glorifies the martyr 
far beyond a shout that, from the kn- 
xneuae multitude, would have tom the 
concave of the heavens 1 
What a contrast to this creature 
waa hia elder brother ! Laurie waa se- 
venteen years old when first 1 visited 
Logan Braea, and waa a perfect hero 
in Btrengdi and stature. In the af- 
ternoona, after his work was over in 
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the fields or in the hkm, he had j^ea- 
me in mtting m Manse-hOys to ao- 
oompaoyniin to the Moor-Locha fbran 
hour's an^jng or two in the erening, 
when the large trouts came to the gra« 
Tdly shallows^ and, as we wailed mid- 
Icg-deepi would sometimes take the fly 
among our very feet. Or he would go 
with us into the heart of the great 
wood, to show us where the foxes had 
their earths — the party being some- 
times so fortunate as to see the cubs 
disporting at the mouth of the briery 
aperture in the strong and root- bound 
soil. Or wc followed him, so far as he 
thought it safe for us to do so, up the 
foundations of the castle, and in fear 
and wonder that no repetition of tlie 
adventurous feat ever diminislied, saw 
him take the young starling from the 
crevice beneath the tuft of wall-flow- 
CTS. What was there of the bold and 
daring that Laurie Logan was not, in 
our Mief, able to perform ? We were 
all several years younger — Iwys from 
nine to fifteen — and he had shot up 
into sudden manhood — ^not only into 
its shape but its strength — yet still 
tile boyish spirit was fresh witnin him, 
and he never wearied of us in such 
excursions. The minister had a good 
opinion of his principles, knowing 
how he had been Drought up, and did 
not discountenance his visits to the 
Manse, nor ours to Logan Braes. 
Then what danger could we be in, go 
where we might, with one who had 
more than once shown how eager he 
was to risk his own life when that of 
another was in jeopardy ? Generous 
and fearless youth 1 To thee 1 owed 
my own life---although seldom is that 
rescue now remembered — (for what 
will not in this turmoiling world befor- 
gotten ?) when in the pride of the late- 
acquired art of swimming, I ventured 
—with my clothes on too— some ten 
yards into the Brother-Locb, to dis- 
entangle my line from the water-li- 
lies. It seemed that a hundred cords 
had ept entangled round my legs, and 
my neart qufued too desperately to 
sniflir me to shriek — ^but Laurie Logan 
had his hand on me in a minute, and 
brought me to shore as easily as a 
Newfoundland dog lands a bit cn float- 
ing timber. But that waa a momen- 
tary danger, and Laurie L^an ran 
hut small risk, you will say, in saving 
me ; so let me not extol that instance 
of his intrepidity. So fancy to your- 
self, gentle reader, the hideous moutii 
of an old cosl.pit, that had not been 
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worked for time iminemorial« over- 
grown with thorns, and briers, and 
brackens, but still visible from a small 
mount above it, for some yardi down 
its throat— the very throat of dcatii 
and perdition. But can you fancy 
aJjBo the childish and superstitious 
terror with which we all regarded that 
coal-pit, for it waa said to be a hun- 
dred fathom deep— with water at the 
bottom— BO that you had to wait for 
many moments — almost a minute — 
before you heard a stone, first beat- 
ing against its sides— from one to tlie 
otlier — ^plunge at last into the pool 
profound. In that very field, too, a 
murder had been perpetrated, and the 
woman's corpse flung by her sweet- 
heart into tiiBt coal-pit. One day 
some unaccountable impulse had led 
a hand of us into that interdicted field 
— which I remember was not arable — 
but said to be a place where a hare 
was always sure to he found sitting 
among die binweeds and thistles. A 
sort of thrilling horror urged us on 
closer and closer to the mouth of tlie 
pit — when Willie Logan's foot slip- 
ping on the brae, he bounded with 
inexplicable force along — ^iu among 
the thorns, briers, and brackens — 
tbrough the whole banging mat, and 
without a shriek, down-^own — down 
into destruction. We all saw it hap- 
pen — every one of us— and it is scarce- 
ly too much to say, that we were for 
a while all mad with distraction. 
Yet we felt ourselves home back 
instinctively from the horrible grave 
—and as aid we could give none, un- 
less God had granted to our pray- 
ers an angel's wings— we listened 
if we could bear any cry — ^but there 
was none — and we all flew together 
out of the dreadful field, and again 
collecting ourselves together, fearS to 
separate on the different roods to our 
homes. Oh 1 can it be that our Wee 
Wise Willie has this moment died sic 
a death— and no a single ane among 
us a* greetin' for his sake said one 
of us aloud ; and then indeed did we 
burst out into rueful sobbing, and ask 
one another who could carry such ti- 
dinn to Lcmn Braes. Au at once 
we heard a clear, rich, mellow whis- 
tle— as of a blackbird— and there witli 
his favourite colley, searching for a 
stray lamb i^ong the knolb, was 
Laurie Logan, who hailed us with a 
laughing voice, and then asked us, 
Whare is Wee Willie ?— hae ye flung 
him like another Joseph int6 me pit 
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The constoiiatfon of our ftees could 
not be misunderstood — ^whether we 
told him or not what had happened I 
do not know — but he staggered as if he 
would have fallen down — and then ran 
off with amazing speed — not towards 
I^ogan Braes — ^but the village. We 
continued in a lidpkaa horror to wan- 
der about back and forwards along 
the edge of a wood, when we beheld 
a multitude of people rapidly advan- 
cing, and in a iew minutes ^ey sur- 
rounded tlic mouth of the pit. It was 
about the very end of the hay-harvest 
— and a great many ropes, that had 
been employed that very day in the 
leading of the hay of the Landlord of 
the Inn, who was also an extensive 
farmer, were tied together to the length 
of at least fifty fathom. Hope was quite 
dead — but her work is often done by 
Despair. For a while, great confusion 
prevailed all round the pit-mouth, hut 
with g white fixed face and glaring 
eyes, Laurie Logan advanced to the 
very brink, with the rope bound in 
many firm folds around him, and im- 
mediately behind him stood lus grey- 
headed father, unbonncttec^ustas he 
had risen from a prayer. Is t my aiii 
father that’s gaun to help me to gang 
dooii to bring up Willie’s body ?— O ! 
merciful God, what a judgment is 
this ! Father — father — Oh ! lie down 
at some distance awa’ frae the sight 
o’ this place. Uobin Alison, and Gab- 
riel Stro::g, and John Borland, *11 baud 
the ropes firm and safe. 0, father- 
father— lie down, a bit apart frae the 
crowd ; and have mercy upon him — 0 
thou, great God, have mercy upon 
him !" But the old man kept his 
place ; and the only one that now sur- 
vived to him disappeared within the 
jaws of the same raurdirous pit, and 
was lowered slowly down, nearer and 
nearer to his little brother’s corpse. 
They had spoken to him of foul air, 
of which to breathe is death, but he 
had taken his resolution, and not an- 
other word had been said to shake it. 
And now, for a short time, there was 
no weight at the line, except that of 
its own length. It was plain, that he 
had rcach^ the bottom of thoi^^it. 
Silent was all that eongregation, as if 
assembled in divine worship. Again, 
there was a weight at the rope, ai^ in 
a minute or two, a voicfr was heard far 
down the pit that spread a sort of wild 
hope— dse, why Uiould it have spcd&en 
at all— and, lo ! the child— not like 
one of the dead— clasped in the arms 


of bis brother, who was all eoveiPMd 
with dust and blood. '' Fall all down 
on your knees— in the face o’ heaveii, 
and sing praises to God, for my br». 
tiler is yet alive 1” AndJ os if with 
one heart, the congregation sang aloud. 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the liord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, his praise forth 

Come ye before him and rejoice." 

Ac. Ac. Ac. 

But during that Psalm, father, mo- 
ther, and both their sons — the rescuer 
and the rescued — and their sweet cou- 
sin too, Annie Raeburn, the orphan, 
were lying embraced in speechless— 
almost senseless trances, for the agony 
of such a deliverance was more than 
could well by mortal creatures be en- 
dured. 

The child, himself, was the first to 
tell how his life had been miraculous- 
ly saved. A few shrubs bad for many 
years been growing out of the insido 
of the pit, almost as far down as the 
light could reach, and among them had 
he been entangled in his descent, and 
bold fast. For days, and weeks, and 
months after that deliverance, few 
pcrsoitfi visited Logan Braes, for it was 
thought that old Laurence’s brain had 
received a shock from which it might 
never recover; but the trouble tha( 
tried him subsided, and the inside of 
the house was againinguiet as before, 
and its hospitable door open to all the 
neighbours. 

Never forgetful of bis primal duties, 
—but too apt to forget the many small- 
er ones that are wra])ped round a life 
of poverty like invisible threads, and 
that cannot be broken violently or care- 
lessly, widiout endangering the calm 
consistency of all its on-goings, and ul- 
timately causiug perhaps great losses, 
errors, and distress, was that bold boy. 
lie did not keep evil society— but nei- 
ther did he shun it ; and having a pride 
in feats of strength and activity, as was 
natural to a stripling whose oor|K)real 
faculties could not be excelled, he fre- 
quented all meetings where he was 
likely to fall in with worthy competi- 
tors, and ill such trials of power, by 
degrees acquired a character for reck- 
lessness, and even violence, of which 
prudent men prognosticated evil, and 
that sorely disturbed his parents, who 
were, in their quiet retreat, lovers of 
all peace. With what wonder and 
admiration did all the Manse-boys 
witness and hear reported the feats of 
Laurie Logan ! It was he that, in pu- 
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gilistie oonlest^TttiqidBliiBd Blade King 
Carey the J^ptian, who trardled the 
country with two wives and a wagc;on 
of StafibrdAire pottery, and had 
struck the YokeV os he called 
Laurie, in the midst of all the tents 
on Leddiie Green at the great annual 
Baldemocb fair. Six times did the 
bare and bronzed Emtian bite the 
dust ; — ^nor did Laurie Logan always 
stand against the blows of one whose 
provincial fame was high in England, 
as the head of the Rough-and-Rcady 
School. Even now — as in an ugly 
dream— I see the combatants alter- 
nately prostrate, and returning to the 
encounter, covered with mire and 
blood. All the women left the Green, 
and the old men shook their heads at 
such unchristian work; but Laurie 
Logan did not want backers in the 
sliepherda and the ploughmen, to see 
fair play against all the attempts of 
the Showmen and the Newcastle norse- 
ooupers, who laid their money thick 
on the King; till a right-hander in the 
pit of the stomach, which had nearly 
been the gipsy’s everlasting quietus, 
gave the ^ctory to Laurie, amid accla- 
mations that would have dtlier graced 
a triumph in a better cause. But that 
day was an evil day to all at Logan 
Braes. A recruiting sergeant got Lau- 
rie into the tent, over which floated 
the colours of tht 43d R^mcnt, and 
in the intoxication of victory, whisky, 
and the bag-pipe, the ^oung charn* 
pion was as fairly enlisted into his 
Majesty’s service, as ever young girl, 
without almost knowing it, was mar- 
ried at Gretna-Green ; and as the 42d 
were under orders to sail in a week, 
gold could not have bought off such a 
man, and Laurie Logan went on board 
a transporL 

liOgan Rracs was not the same place 
—indeed, the whole parish seemed d- 
tered— after Laurie was gone, and our 
visits were thenceforth anything but 
cheerful ones, going by turns to in- 
quire for Willie, who seemed to be 
pining away — ^not in an;^ deadly dis- 
ease, but just as if he himself knew, 
that without ailing much he was not 
to be a long liver. Yet nearly two 
years passed on, and all that time the 
principle of life had seemed like aflick- 
tving flame within him, that when you 
think it expiring or expired, streams 
lip again with surprising brightness, 
and continues to glimmer constant- 
ly witli a protracted light. Every 
Wfck-rnayj almost every day, they 


feared to low him— yet tlsere he still 
was at morning and evening prayers ! 
The second spring, after the loss of his 
brother, was remarkably mild, and 
breathing with west-winds, that came 
softened over many woody miles from 
the sea. He seemed stronger, and more 
cheerful, and expressed a wish that the 
Manse-boys, and some others of his 
companions should come to Logan 
Braes, and once again celebrate May- 
Day- There we all sat at the long table, 
ana both parents did their best to look 
cheerful during the feast. Indeed, 
all that had once been harsh and for- 
bidding in the old man’s looks and 
manners, was now softened down by 
the pcrpjtual yearnings at his heart 
towards " the distant far, and absent 
long,” nor less towards him— tliat 
ijeaceful and pious child — ^whom, every 
nouT, he saw, or thought he saw, 
awaiting a call from the eternal voice. 
Although sometimes sadness fell across 
us like a shadow, yet tlic hours passed 
on as May-Day hours should do ; and 
what witli our many-toned talk and 
laughter, the cooing of the pigeons on 
the roof, and the twittering of the 
swallows flieneath the caves, and the 
lark-songs ringing like silver bells 
over all the heavens, it seemed a day 
that ought to bring good tidings— or, 
the Soldier himself returning from the 
wars to bless the eyes of his parents 
once more, so that they might die in 
peace. ** Heaven hold us in its kcc])- 
ing, for there’s his wraith !” ejaculated 
Annie Raeburn. It passed before 
the window, and my Laurie, I now 
know, is with the dead!” — Bending 
his stately head beneath tlic lintel of 
the door, in the dress, and witli tlic 
bearing of a soldier, Laurie Logan 
stfuiped again across his father's thresh- 
old, and, ere he well uttered God 
be with you all !” Willie was within 
his arms, and on his bosom. His fa- 
ther and his mother rose not from tlicir 
chairs, but sat still, with faces like 
ashes. But we boys could not resist 
our joy, and shout^ his name aloud, 
— while Luath, from liis sleep in the 
comer, leapt up on his master breast- 
hi^, whining his dumb delight, frisk- 
ed round him as of yore, when ira|>a- 
tient to snuff the dawn on the hill- 
side. '' Let OB go out and play,’* said 
a boy's voice,%d, issuing with whoop 
and hollo into tlie sunshine, we left 
the family within to themselves, nor 
returned till Willie came for us down 
to the Bridge. 
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The Bun hae moutiled in hea- 
ven, while tlius 1 have hsxn aome- 
what idly dreaming away die hoiira-^ 
twenty miles at l^st have I dowly 
wandered over since the dawn, along 
pleasant bye-paths, where never dost 
lay, or from gate to gate of pathless 
cndoBures, a trespasser fearless of 
those threatening nonentities, spring- 
guns. l^ere is the turnmke-roM 
— the great north and soutn road— 
for it is either the one or the other, 
according to the airt towards which 
you cbuK to turn your face. ! a little 
Wavside Inn, neatly thatched, and 
witli a white- washed front, and a sign- 
board hanging from a tree, on which 
arc pin ted the figures of two jolly 
gentlemen, one in kilts and the other 
in breeches, shaking hands cautiously 
, across a running brook. The meal of 
all meals in a paulo-post-mcridian 
breakfast. The rosiness of the combs 
of these strapping hens is good augu- 
ry ; — hark, a cackle from the barn— 
another egg is laid — and chanticleer, 
stretching himself up on tip-claw, and 
clapping his wings of the bonny beaten 
gold, crows aloud to his sultana till tho 
welkin rings. Turn to the left, sir, 
if you please," quoth a comely matron, 
about ray own age ; and 1 find myself 
snugly seated in an anii-clmir, not 
wearied, but to rest willing, while the 
clock ticks pleasantly, and I take no 
note of time but by its pin ; for here 
is my journal, in which I shall put 
down a few jottings for a Leading Ar- 
ticle, to be called IMay-Dav. Three 
boiled eggs— |gie to each penny-roll 
— are sufficient, under any circum- 
stances, along witlt tlie saine num- 
ber fried wi& mutton-ham, for the 
breakfast of a Gentleman and a Tory. 
Nor do we remember — ^wlien tea- 
cup have been on a proper scale, ever 
to have wished to go beyond the Gol- 
den Uulc of Three. In politics, we 
confess that we are ratlier ultra— but 
in all things else we love moderatioiii 
— Come in, my bonny little lassie 
— ye ncediiB keep keekin’ in that 
gate frae ahint the door’’— and 
In a few minutes the curly-nated 
prattler is murmuring on my knee. 
The Bonsie wife, well-pleased with the 
sight, and knowing, from my kind- 
ness to children, that I am on the 
same Bide of politics witk* her gudeman 
— Kx-sergeant in the Black Watch, 
and once Orderly to Garth himself— 
brings out her nin bottle from die 
spence— 'll hollow square, and green as 
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emerald. Bkm the giixjg^ of its ho- 
nest mouth! With prim lips mine 
ImBtess kisses the glass, previously let- 
ting fall a not inelegant curtsy— for 
she had, I now learnra, been a lady’s 
maid in her youth to one who is in- 
deed a lady, all the time her lover 
was abroad in the army, in Egypt, 
Ireland, and the West Indies, and 
Malta, and Guernsey, Sicily, Portu- 
gal, llolland, and, 1 think said, 
Corfu. One of the children has been 
sent to the field, where her husband is 
sowing barley, to tell him that there is 
fear lest dinner should cool — and the 
mistress now draws herself up in pride 
of his noble appearance, as the stately 
Highlander salutes me with the re- 
s))ectfu], but bold air of one who has 
seen a little service at home and abroad. 
Never knew I a man make otlicr than 
a good bow, who had partaken often 
and freely of a charge of bayonets. 

Shenstone’s lines about always meet- 
ing the wannest welcome in an inn, 
are very natural and tender— as most 
of his compositions arc, when he was 
at all in earnest. For my own part, 
1 cannot complain of ever i^heting any 
otlier welcome than a warm one, go 
where 1 may ; for I am not obtrusive, 
and where 1 am not cither liked, or 
loved, or esteemed, or admired, (tliat 
last is a strong word, yet we have all 
our admirers,) 1 am exceeding chary 
of the light of my countenance. But 
at an inn, the only kind of welcome 
that is indispensable, is a civil one. 
M'^hen that is not fortlicoming, I shake 
the dust, or the dirt, off my ieet, and 
pursue my journey, well assured that 
a few mile-stoTies will bring me to a 
humaner roof. Incivility and surli- 
ness have occasionally given me op- 
portunities of beholding rare celes- 
tial phenomena— meteors— falling, and 
shooting stars— the Aurora Borealis, 
in her shifting splendours,— haloes 
round the moon, variously bright as 
the rainbow— electrical arches forming 
themselves on the sky in a manner so 
wondrously beautiful, that 1 should 
be sorry to hear them accounted for 
by idiilosopbers — one half of the hori- 
zon blue, and without a doud, and 
the other driving tempestuously like 
the 6ca-foaro, with waves mountain- 
high — and divinest show of aU for a 
solitary night-wandcriiig man, who 
has anything of a soul at all, far an 
wide, and higli up into the m^dous 
heavens, Plaiicls and Stars au burn- 
ing as if their urns wore newly fed 
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with Ught, not twinklte aa they do 
inadewy or a vapoury ni^t, altho^h 
then, too, arc the eofltened or veiled 
luiuinariea beautiful— most beautiful 
— ^bnt laigCb full, and free over tbe 
whole ^manient— a galaxy of shining 
and unanswerable arguments in proof 
of the Immortalitv of the Soul. 

Tbe whole world ia improving; nor 
can there be apleasanter proof m that 
than this very way^side inn— ydeped 
the Salutation. Twenty years ago, 
what a miserable pot-houae it was, 
with a rusty-hinged door, that would 
neither open nor shutr— neither let you 
out nor in — ^immor able and intractable 
to foot or hand — or all at onccj when 
you least expected it to yield, slam- 
ming to with a bang; — a constant 
puddle in front during rainy weather, 
and heaped up dust in dry, — roof part- 
ly tbatcued, partly slated, partly tiled, 
and partly open to the elements, with 
its naked rafters! Broken windowa 
repaired with an old petticoat, or a still 
duer pair of breeches, and walls that 
had always been plastered, and better 
plastered, in frosty weatlier, all labour 
in vain, a^prumbling patches told, and 
variegated streaks, and stains of dis« 
mal ^re, meanest of all colours, and 
still symptomatic of want,miafnanage« 
ment, Inmkruptcy, and perpetual flit- 
tings from a tenement uiat was never 
known to have paid any rent. Then 
what a pair of urunkarus were Saun- 
ders Donald and his spouse! Yet 
never once were they seen drunk on a 
Sabbath, or a £ut-day — regular kirk- 
goers, and attentive observers of ordi- 
nances] They had not very many 
ehildrcD, yet, pass the door when you 
might, yaa were sure to hear a squall 
or a i^iek, or the ban of the mother, 
or the smacking of the palm of die 
hand on the part of the enemy easiest 
of access ; or you saw one of the rag- 
ged fiends pursued by a parent round 
the comer, and brought back by the 
hair of the head till its eyes were like 
those of a Chinese. Now, what de- 
cency— what neatneso—what order- 
in diishousehold — Thisprivatepublic ! 
— into which customers step like 
nei^bours on a visit, and are served 
with a heartiness and good-will that 
deserves the name of hospitality, for 
it is gratuitous, and can only be repaid 
in kincL A limited prospect does that 
latticed window command, (and the 
small panes cut objects into too many 
paflto) little more than the breadth of 
Ha lumpike road; and a hundred 
13 


yards of the same, to the north and to 
the south, with a few budding hedge- 
rows, half adosen trees, and some green 
braes. Yet could I sit and moralize, 
and intellectualize, for hours at this 
window, nor hear the striking clock. 
There trips by a blooming maiden of 
middle degree, all alone— the move’s 
the pity— yet perfectly happy in her 
own society, and one that never recei- 
ved a love-letter, valentines excepted, 
in all her innocent days. A fat man 
Bitting by himself in a gig ! somewhat 
red in tne face, as if he had dined 
early, and not so sure of the road as 
his iiorse, who has drank nothing but 
a single pailfull of water, and is an- 
xious to get to town that he may be 
rubbed down, and sec oats once more. 
Scamper away, ye joyous schoolboys, 
and, for your sake, may that cloud 
breathe forth rain and breeze, before 
you reach the river, which you seem to 
fear may run dry before you can 
see the Pool where the two-pound- 
ers lie. Methinks 1 know that old 
woman, and of tbe first novel 1 write 
rile shall be tbe heroine. Ha ! a bril- 
liant* bevy of mounted maidens, in ri- 
ding-babits, and Si>anish hats, with 
awaling feathers” — sisters, it ia easy 
to see, and daughters of one whom 1 
either loved, or thought 1 loved ; but 
now they say she is iat and vulgar, is 
the devil’s own scold, and makes her 
servants and her husband lead the lives 
of slaves. All that I can my is, that 
twenty years ago it was time uneavtre 
chose; for avraidler toot, a slimmer an- 
cle, a more delicate wa||st, arms more 
lovely ,rep 08 iiigmtheirgraccfuliicss be- 
neath her bosom, tresscs-of brighter and 
more burnished auburn— such starlike 
eyes, thrilling without seeking to reach 
the soul — But phoo ! phoo I phoo ! 
she married a jolter-headed squire, 
with three thousand acres, and, in 
self-defence, has grown fat, vulgar, 
and a scold. There is a Head for a 
fHiinter ! anil what perfect peace and 
placidity all over the Blind Man’s 
countenance ! He is not a beggar, al- 
though he lives on alms — these sight- 
less orbs ask not ibr charity, nor yet 
those withered hands, as, staff-sup- 
ported, he stops at the kind voice of 
the traveller, and tells his story in a 
few words. On the ancient Dervise 
moves, witb^is long silvery hair, 
journeying contentedly in darkness to- 
wards the eternal light ! A gang of 
gipsies ! with their numerous assery 
laden with horn-spoons, pots, and 
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pans, imd Uadi-e^ed <^Udreo^I 
ahouUL not be aarpnaed to read some 
da^ in the newspapers, that the wl« 
lam who leads the van had been ex- 
ecuted for burglary, arson, and mur- 
der. That is the misfortune of having 
a bad physiognomy, a aide-long look, 
a scarred cheek, and a cruel grin about 
the muscles of the mouth ; to say no- 
, -thing about rusty hair protruding 
through the holes of a brown hat, not 
made for the wearer,— long, sinewy 
arms, all of one thickness, terminating 
in huge, hairy, horny hands, chiefly 
knuckles and nails, — a shambling gait, 
notwithstanding that his legs are flne- 
ly proportioned, as if the night prowler 
were cautious not to be heard by the 
sleeping house, nor to waken — sonoise- 
less are his stealthy advances — the un- 
chained mastiff in his kennel. But, 
hark ! the spirit-stirring music of fife 
and drum ! A whole regiment of sol- 
diers on their march to replace ano- 
ther whole regiment of soldiers,— and 
tluit is as much as I can be expected 
to know about their movements. Food 
for the cannon’s mouth ; but the maw 
of war has been gorged and satiated, 
and the glittering soap-bubbles of re- 
putation, blown by wiiidy-chceked 
Fame from tlie bole of her pipe, have 
all burst as they have been clutched 
by the hands of tall fellows in red rai- 
ment, and with feathers on their heads, 
just before going to lie down on wliat 
is called tl^)ed of honour. Melan- 
choly, indflii, to think, that all these 
fine, fierce, ferocious fire-eaters are 
doomed, but for some unlooked-for re- 
volution in the affairs of Europe and 
the world, to die in their beds ! Yet 
there is some comfort in thinking of 
the composition of a Company of brave 
defenders of their country. It is, we 
shall suppose. Seventy strong. Well, jot 
down three ploughmen, genuine cm- 
hoppers, chaw-bacons sans peur et sans 
reproche^ except that the overseers of 
the parish were upon them with orders 
of affiliation ; add one shepherd, who 
made contradictory statements about 
the number of the spring lambs, and 
in whose house had b^ found during 
winter certain fleeces, for which no in- 
genuity could account ; a laird's son, 
Emg known by the name of the Neer- 
doweel; a Man of tailors, forced to 
accept the bounty-moatar during a 
protracted strike, — ^not dungs they, 
but flints all the nine; a barber, like 
many a son of genius, ruined by his 
wit, and who, after being driven from 
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at lost; a bankrupt butcher, once a 
bully, and nowa poltroon ; two of the 
S^en Young Men — all that now ear- 
vive— impatient of the drudgery of the 
compting-hoose, and the ipjustice of 
the but fliey, I believe, are in 
the band— the trombone and the ser- 
pent; twelve cotton-spinners at the 
least ; six weavers of woollens ; a cou- 
ple of colliers from the bowds of the 
earth; and a score of miscellaneous 
rabble— flunkies long out of place, and 
unable to live on their liveries— felons 
acquitted, or that have dreed tbeir 
punishment — picked men from the 
shilling galleries of playhouses — and 
the dlite of the refuse and sweepings 
of the jails. Look how all the rogues 
and reprobates m#ch like one man I 
Alas ! is it of such materials that our 
conquering army was made? — are such 
the heroesof Taiavera, Salamanca, Vit- 
toria, and Waterloo ?— A baggage- w^- 
gon stops on the road, and some refresh- 
ment is sent for to the women and chil- 
dren. Ay, creatures not far advanced in 
their tqsns are there,— a year ago, at 
school or service, happy as the day was 
long ; now mothers, wiu babies at tbeir 
breasts— happy still perhaps ; but that 
pretty face is woefully wan— that hair 
did not use to be so dishevelled — and 
honey, and clammy, and blue-veineil 
is the hand that, a twelvemonth ago, 
lay so white, and warm, and smooth, 
in the grasp of the seducer. Yet she 
thinks she is his wife ; and, in truth, 
there is a ring on her marriagf>finger. 
— But sliould the regiment embark, so 
many women, and no more, are sufierod 
to go with a company— and diould one 
of the lots not fall on her — she may 
take of her husband an ev^lasting 
farewell. The Highflyer Coach ! car- 
rying six in, and twelve outsides — dri- 
ver and guard excluded — ^nite of mo- 
tion eleven miles an hour with stop- 
pages. Why, in the name of heaven, 
are all people now-a-days in such 
haste and hurry ? Is it absolutely ne- 
cessary that one and all of this uoasen 
and a naif Protestants and Catholics— 
alike anxiousfor emancipation— diould 
beat a particular place at one very 
particular precise moment of time, out 
of the twenty-four hours given to man 
for motion and for rest? Confldentam 
I, that that obese elderly gentleman 
beside the coachman, whose ample ro- 
tundity was incased in that antique 
and almost obsolete invention, a spen- 
cer— needed not to have been so carried 
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in A whlrli^ind IQ his QomtotAble 
home. Scarcely was there time for 
pitVj as 1 beheld an honest man's 
wife pde as putty in the face, at a 
tremendous smng, or lounge, or lurch 
of the Highflyer j and holding like grim 
death to the balustrades. But um- 
brellas, parasols, plaids, shawls, bon- 
nets, and great coats with as many 
necks as a Hydra — ^the Pile of Life has 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, and the 
faint bugle tells that already it has 
spun and reeled onwards a mile ! But 
here comes a vehicle at a more ra- 
tional pace ! Mercy on us— a hearse and 
six horses returning leisurely from a 
funeral ! Not improbable that the per- 
' son who has just quitted it, had never, 
till he was a corp^got higher than a 
single-horse Chay&yet no fewer than 
half-a-dozen hackneys must be hired 
for his dust. Hurra ! hurra \ he rides 

a race, 'tis for a thousand pound !** 
Another, and another, and another— 
all working away with legs and knees, 
anns and snouldcrs, on cart-horses in 
the Brooze— the Brooze ! The hearse- 
horses take no sort of notice of the ca- 
valry of cart and plough, but each 
in turn keeps its snorting nostrils 
deep plunged in the pail of meal and 
water — ^for well may they be thirsty— 
the kirk-yard being far among the hills, 
and the roads not yet civilized. May 

I ask, friend," addressing myself to 
the hearseinan, whom you have had 
inside.^" "Only Dr Sandilands, sir 
—if you are going my way, you may 
have a lift for a drain !" 1 had always 
thought there was a superstition in 
Scotland against marrying in the 
month of May ; but it appears that 
people are wedded and bedded in that 
month too— some in warm sheets— 
and some in cold— cold— cold— drip- 
ping damp' as the grave ! 


away in their low tliick 

hedge-rows and stately single trees,— 
on— on-H>n—asfar as the eye can readi, 
a crowd of grove-tops— ^Ims chiefly, 
or beeches— and a beautiful boundary 
of bine mountains, where the red-deer 
rove. " Good-day, Sergeant Stewart, 
—farewell Ma'am— farewell,"— and 
in half-an-hour I am sitting in the 
moss-house at the edge of w outei; 
garden, and gazing up at the many- 
windowed grey walls of the Mains, 
and its high steep-ridged roof, disco- 
loiued into beauty by the weather- 
stains of centuries. " The taxes 
on such a house," quod Sergeant 
Stewart, " are of themselves enough to 
ruin a man of moderate fortune,— so 
the Mains, sir, has been uninhabit- 
ed for a good many years." But be 
was speaking to one who knew far 
more about me Mains than he could 
do, — and who was not sorry that the 
Old Place was allowed to stand un- 
disturbed by any rich upstart, in the 
venerable silence of its own decay. 
And this is the moss-house that i 
helped to build with my own hands, 
—at least to hang the tapestry, ancl 
studd tlie cornice with sliells ! I was 
the paviour of that pebbled floor, — 
and that bright scintillating piece of 
spar, the centre of the circle, came all 
the way from Derbyshire in the knap- 
sack of a geologist, who is now a Pro- 
fessor. It is strange the roof has not 
fdlen in long ago, — but^at a slight 
ligature will often hoRrtc^ther a 
heap of ruins from tumbling into utter 
decay! The old moss-house, though 
somewhat decrepit, is quite alive,— 
and if these awallowB don't take care, 
they will be stunning tliemselvcs 
against my face, jerking out and in, 
through door and window, twenty 
times in a minute. Yet with all Uiat 


But I must up and off. — ^Not ma- 
ny gentlemen's nouses in ftie parish 
—that is to say, old family scats, 
—for of modem villas, or boxes, in- 
habited by persons imagining them- 
selves gaMefnen, and for anytlung 
I know tlphe contrary, not wholly 
deceived in that belief, there is ra- 
ther too great an abundance. Four 
family-seats, however,, there certainly 
are, of sufficient antiquity to please a 
lover of the olden time ; and of these 
'|Rir, the one udiich I used to love 
to look at, wttb— T he Mains. No 
^ describe it in many words*— 
a river side, embosomed in 
and meadows winding 


twittering of swallows— and with all 
that frequent crowing of a cock — and 
all that cawina of rooks— and cooing 
of doves— and lowing of cattle too 
along the holms — and bleating of 
lambs along tbe braes — it is nevertlie- 
less a pensive place; and here sit 1 
like a hermit, world-sick, and to be 
revived only by hearkening in the so« 
litttde to the voices of other years ! 

What more mournful thought than 
that of a Decayed Family— a high- 
born race gradually worn out, and 
finally oeanng to be! The remote 
ancestors of that house were fa- 
mous men of war— then some no 
less famous statesmen-^then poets 
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and hi8torians«»theD minda atdi pi 
fine, but of less energetic mould-t^end 
last of all, the mystery of madness 
breaking suddenly forth from spi- 
rits, that seemed to luivc beex es- 
pecially formed for profbundest peace I 
There wer%three sons and two daugh- 
ters, undegenerate from the ancient 
stateliness of the race— The oldest not 
yet approaching manhood, but erect as 
the young cedar, that seems conscious 
of being destined one day to be the tall- 
est tree in the woods. The twin-sis- 
ters were ladies indeed ! Lovely as 
often arc the low-born, no maiden ever 
stepped from her natirc cottage-door, 
even in a poet s dream, witli such an 
air as that witli which those fair be- 
ings walked along their saloons and 
lawns. 'J'hcir beauty no one could 
ever at all describe — and no one ever 
bclicld it for the first time, who did 
not say that it transcended all that 
iniagi nation had ever licen able to pic- 
ture of something angelic and divine. 
As the sisters were, so were the bro- 
thers — distinguished above all tlieir 
mates conspicuously, and beyond all 
possibility ot‘ mistake; so that htran- 
gers could single them out at once, as 
tile heirs of beauty, that according to 
veritable pictures and true traditions, 
had been an unalienable gift from na- 
ture to that family ever siiict' it bore the 
name. For the last three generations, 
none of that house had ever reached 
even the meridian of life — and tliose 
of whom 1 now s|icak had from child- 
hood been orphans. Vet how joyous 
and free were they one and all, and how 
often from this cell did evening hear 
their holy harmonies, as the Five united 
together with voice, harp, and ilulci- 
mcr, till the stars ihcmsi lv« s rt joict'd ! 
— One morning, Tiouisa, who loved the 
dewy dawn, was wet bewildered in 
her mind, and perfectly astray — with 
no symptom of having been suddenly 
alarmed or terrified — but witli an un- 
recognising smile, and eyes scarcely 
changed in their expression, although 
they knew not — but rarely — on whom 
they looked. It was but a few months 
till she died — and Adelaide was laugh- 
ing carelessly, on her sister’s funtTal 
day— and asked why mourning should 
be worn at a marriage, and a plumed 
hearse sent to take away the bride. 
Fairest of God's creatures ! can it be 
that thou art still alive? Not with die- 
ruba smiling round tliy knees— not 
walking in the free realms of earth and 
heaven with thy husband — the noble 
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vouth, who loved thee from thy child 7 
iuxnI when himself a child— out oh ^ 
that such mis^ can be beneath the 
sun — shut up in some narrow per- 
haps — no one knows where — whether 
in this thy native kingdom,^or in some 
foreign land — with those hands mana- 
cled — Sh demon-light in eyes once most 
angelical— and ringing through undis- 
tinguishablc days and nights imagina- 
ry shriekings and yellings in thy poor 
distracted brain ! — Down went the 
ship with all her crew in which Percy 
sailed — the sabre must have been in 
the hand of a skilful swordsman Uiat 
io one of the Spanish battles hewed 
Sholto down — and the gentle Richard 
— ^whose soul — while he jiossessed it 
clearly — was for ever among the sa- 
cred books, although too too long he 
was as a star vainly sought for in a 
cloudy region, yet did for a short time 
star-like reappear — and on his death- 
bfd, be knew me and the other mor- 
tal creatures wcepitig beside him, and 
tl)at there was One who had died to 
save sinners ! 

T.et me away — ^Ict me away from 
this oAoriioweriiig place — and make 
my escaipe from aach unendurable 
sadness. Is this ill celebration of 
merry May- Day ? and this the spirit 
in which I ought to look over the 
bosom of tlie earth, all teeming witli 
buds and flowers, just as man’s heart 
should be teeming — and why not 
mine — with holies and joys ? Yet 
lH*auliful as this May- Day is — and all 
the country round, which it so tender- 
ly illumines — I came not hither, a so- 
litary pilgrim from my iRlIant home, 
to indulge myself in a joyful happi- 
ness. No, hither came I purposely 

wiep— even to weep — among the 
scenes which in blessed boyhood 1 sel- 
dom gazed on through the glimmer of 
tears. And therefore 1 have chosen 
the gayest day of all the year, when 
all life is rejoicing, from the grassho^ 
per among my feet to the lark in the 
cloud. Melancholy, and not mirth, 
doth be hope to find, who, after a life 
of wandering — and maybe not with- 
out sorrow— comes back to gaze on the 
banks and braes whereon, to his eyes, 
once grew the flowers of Faraifise. 
Flowers of Paradise areyc still— for 
praise be to Heaven— tnc sense of 
kauty is still strong within me— imd 
methitiks that my soul could enjoy 
the beauty of such a rich vale as this is 
—even if my heart were broken ! * 

^ m * • • • 
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«]»B FOR MUSIC. 

ON THE DEATH OP LORD BYRON. 

Ike Ettrick Shtfherd, 


0 came ye'by Dee*s winding waters, 

That rave down the Forests of Marr, 

Or over the glens of the Gordons, 

And down by the dark Loch-no^Gaur ^ 
For there, at the fall of the even. 

Was heard a wild song of despair. 

As if the sweet scranhs of heaven 
Had mix’d with tne fiends of the air. 

The angels in songs were bewailing 
Tile fall of a bard in his prime ; 

While demons of discord were yelling 
A coronach loud and sublime. 

I'lie cliff, like a bay'd deer, was quaking ; 

The liill shook his templ(*s of (^ey ; 

The stars drizzled blood on the braken. 

As pour’d this dread strain from the brae « 

CUOIU’S or llEMON.^. 

Sound! sound 
Your anthem profound. 

Spirits of peril, unawed and unbound ' 
('lamour away. 

To mortals* dismay, 

Till the ('liristian turn on his pillow to pray 
Sound, aound, ^’c. 

Wake up your pipe and your carol with speed. 

The pipe of the storm, and the dance of the dead ; 
Tdght II]) your torches, the dark heavens under. 

The torch of the lightning, and bjss of tlie thunder ! 
Hoar it and revel it, riot and rumble, 

Till earth from her inmost core giovcl and grumble ; 
Iknd then in deep horrors her moody front swaddle, 
Till all these dark mountains shall rock like a cradle ! 
Sound, sound, &c. 

For he, the greatest of eat ihly name, 

Whose soul, of our own elemental flame, 

Was a shred of so bright and appalling a glow. 

As ne'er was inclosed in a frame below-— 

Spirits, that energy, all in prime. 

Must join this night in our revels sublime ! 

‘Then sound, sound 
Your anthem profound. 

Spirits of peril, unawed and unbound ! 

Sound overhead 
Your symphony dread. 

Till shudders the efust of the sleeping dcail. 

CHORUS or angf.ls. 

Jlai, Hail, 

With h^ and with vailo, 

^'on spirit that comes on the gloaming gale ! 
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Ode on iht DealLh nf Ijurd Bjfron*. 

Sing! Sing! 

Till hea?en *8 arch ring. 

To bail the favour'd of our King 

Gray Shade of Selma, where art tlmu sailing ? 

Ligfit from thy dim doud, and cease thy bewailing; 
Though tlie greatest of all the choral throng 
That ever own'd thy harp and song. 

Hath fallen at Freedom’a holy shrine. 

Yet the light of hia glory for ever shall shine. 

Spirit of Ossian, cease thy bewailing. 

Our sorrows atone not for human failing ; 

But let us rejoice, that there is above 
A Father of pity, a God of love. 

Who never from erring being will crave 
Beyond what his heavenly bounty gave ; 

And never was given in Heaven’s o'erjoy 
iiu bright a portion without an alloy. 

Then hail to his rest. 

This unnarallcl’d guest. 

With songs tliat pertain to the land of tlic blest ! 
For stars shall expire. 

And earth roll in fire. 

Ere \\tikli the strains of his sovereign lyre ; 

That spirit of flame that had its birth 
111 heaven, to bla/e for a moment on earth. 

Mid tempest and tumult, mid fervour and flame, 
Tin n mount to the glories from whence it came. — 
And there for his home of bliss shall be given 
The hijihest hilU on the verge of heaven. 

To tlirill with his strains afar and wide, 

And laugh at the fiends in the worlds aside. 

Ttieii hie thee, for shame. 

Ye spirits of blame, 

Aw^ay to your revels in blunder and flame; 

For ours the avail, 

To hallow and hail 

Yon spirit that comes on the gloaming gale. 

Then bounding through the fields of air, 

A spirit approach’d in chariot fair. 

That seem’d from the arch of the rainbow won . 

Or beam of the red departing sun. 

A hum of melody far was shed. 

And a halo of glory around it spread : 

Fur tliat spirit came the dells to see, 

Where first it was join’d with mortality, 

AVherc first it breathed the inapireil strain. 

And return its harp to heaven again. 

Then far above the cliffs so gray. 

This closing measure died away: 

With mint acclaim 
Let's bail the name 
Of our great Bard, whose mighty fame 
Must spread for aye, 

Nj’er to decay 

Till heaven and earth shall pass away« 
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Fk w coBM have been made the sub- 
ject of so much discussion before trial 
as that of Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
and Helen Turner. The storj as first 
announced was so marvellous-*the de- 
tails of it were so unprecedented, and 
the series of coincidences requisite to 
give efitfct to it were so mucn out of 
ordinary calculation, that if submitted 
to the public in the form of a romance, 
it would have been thought toocxtrava- 
gant.— Sudi a story in real life^ there- 
fore, could not fail to attract attention, 
and the result of a plot, by which a 
young lady of fortune had l^n impo- 
sed upon, run away with, and deceived 
into marriage, was of course watched 
with anxiety, especially by those to 
whom every thing connected with 
elopement and marriage has the high- 
est charms of interest. Extensive and 
audacious forgeries — daring robberies 
and burglaries — shocking details of 
barbarous murders, all lost their relish, 
and the most heart-rending accounts 
of occurrences, whereby numbers of 
human beings perished, and urhich, at 
any other time, would have been ho- 
nouied with a prop^ share of atten- 
tion, passed unnoticed, or were in- 
stantly forgotten. Such was Uie hold 
which the afiair of Mr Wakefield and 
Miss Turner had taken of the minds 
of those who devote themselves to the 
study of the accidents and offences of 
tbeday. Foronewhole year the greatest 
pains seem to have been taken to keep 
that feeling alive. At length public cu- 
riosity has been in a great de^ee grati- 
fied.— The Wakefields have hern tried 
and convicted, and of course they are 
to be punished as their offences merit. 

Notwithstanding the curiosity ex- 
cited by this case, it does not seem to 
be one in which the interests of the 
community are very materially or per- 
manently conoenieu ; not that the of- 
fence for which Wakefield was tried 
is a trivial one, or that the community 
is not interest^ in repressing it, but 
that the very circumstances which 
rendered fills case singularly attrac- 
tive and curious, diminish its real im- 
portance to the permanent interests of 
society. The laws of England are not 
in their infancy, but they never had 
occasion to take cognizance of a case 
like this, and we may safely predict, 
tttat tenturies will elapse before any 
cose, similsr in its circumstances, can 
10 


again occur. Every age does not pro- 
duce such a Quixote as Mr Wake- 
field, nor is every heiress, especially 
if she is a “ clever” girl, and " wcU 
educated,” so credulous as to bdieve 
any cock-and-a-bull story told to her 
by an utter stranger— a man of whom 
die had never seen or heard anything 
before ; or so courageous as to put her- 
self under the charge of such a stranger, 
and set out with him on a journey, 
scarcely knowing whore ; or, above all, 
so exceeding pliable as in a few hours 
to consent to marry him ,oii the strength 
of his mere statement as to her father's 
wislies, and the situation of her fa- 
ther's afffiirs. ilut how luany ages 
may elapse before such a Quixote, if 
he does exist, shall stumble on sueli 
an heiress, if there be such a one, and 
even then, how many thousand chances 
to one are there against the comple- 
tion of the scheme. In short, in all 
human probability, such a case will 
ucv( r again oeiiur. Mr Wakefield was 
guilty not only of a shameful dece])- 
tion, but of a erhninal act. The [icr- 
feetion of the law in its power to reacli 
the rarest case has been made manifest 
in his coiiviotioii. It is not likely to 
bo again put to the test under similar 
clrcuinstaiicos. 

Although this case was so singular, 
and attracud so much attention, the 
most confused and inaccurate notions 
of it seem to pervade all classes, espe- 
cially in regard to the trial and its 
suxq^cd effects. Indeed, lew people 
seem to know wherein the crime con- 
sisted, or what it was that Wakefield 
was tried for. Some think the trial 
was in regard to the validity of the 
marriage — others, more knowing, 
think that the trial was for a diffbrent 
offence iix>m mere matrimony, and 
that tile validity of the marriage was 
only a collateral question, the fkte of 
which necessarily depended on the ver- 
dict acquitting or convicting Wake- 
field. And not a few think that the 
legal guilt, as well as moral wrong, 
consisted in the deception practised on 
the credulity of Miss Turner. The ab- 
duction — the deception, and the irre- 
gular marririge at Gretna Green are all 
huddled together, and a considerable 
share of the odium justly excited by 
Mr Wakefield's conduct, has been di- 
rected* against the law of Scotland in 
regard to marriage. Nor is it surpri- 
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Ring that such tioliotis 8houl4 prevail 
among persons who hod no oppOTtuni- 
ty of ivitnussing the trial, for even 
those who had that opportunity do not 
seem to have cariicd away the most 
distinct impressions, if wc may judge 
from the accounts they have given to 
the public. 

This may perhaps he in some mea- 
sure ascribed to the confusion of ideas 
created by a proceeding which seems 
actually to have taken place in the 
midst of Mr Wakefield's trial ; we mean 
a sort of sc^parate incidental trial as to 
the validity of the inarnage. That 
incidental cjuestion, however, was not 
raised as affording a defence against 
the charge for which Mr Wakefield 
was on trial. On tl)o contrary, it 
rather iinport^'d an adinibsioii of the of- 
fence, but it was a circumstance relied 
on merely as affording a supjiost'd ob- 
jection to the admissibility of One of 
tlie witnesses. Miss Turner. How that 
question came to be tried after IMiss 
Turner’s evidence hod been fully 
given, or indeed to be tried at all, 
does appear to the uninitiated rather 
strange — there are mysteries in the 
law, and this may be one of tlicm ; but 
the unlearned would suppose that 
when an objection was stated to the 
admissibility of a witness on the 
ground tliat she was the wife of the ac- 
cused, the first thing to bo detenniiied 
was, whether tlie circumstance of her 
being the wife of tlie accused would 
really be a good objection in law to her 
admissibility. If that circumstance 
would not be a good objection in law, 
os seems to have been decided here, 
then tliere was no occasion f(»r going 
fiurdier — all inquiry as to whether she 
was or was not the wife of the accused, 
was unnecessary and useless. If the 
circumstance would constitute a good 
objection in law, ihn party making the 
objection was entitled to the benefit of 
it, and, in that case, to delay consider- 
ation of the objection till the evidence 
it was calculated to exclude should 
first be taken, seems to be pretty much 
the same thing in cfiect as overruling 
the objection. We do not say that 
this is law, quite the contrary ; for we 
observe that a diffisrent course was fol- 
lowed at the trial. The objection was 
stated, but not disposed of— the wit- 
ness objected to was then fully ex- 
amined^vidcnce was next taken of 
the fiset on which the objection to h^ 
admissibility was rested, and then it 
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was decided that the fact, pro** 

ved, would not be of any conseqiienei^ 
or constitute any objection. But all 
this, though it is of course correct and 
dear in law, had the effi^t of creating 
much confusion in the minds of those 
who were not lawyers, and who, not 
unnaturally, supposed that the vididi- 
ty of tlic marriage was a part of the 
case, when they found the evidence 
upon that point led in the course of 
the defence, after Miss Tumi’s evi- 
dence liad been fully given. 

If any of our readers have fallen 
into this mistake, they will now un- 
derstand, that the validity of the mar- 
riage had nothing to do with the 
question of IMr Wakefield's guilt or 
innocence of the ofience for which he 
vras tried. His guilt consisted in 
things quite apart from any consider- 
ation as to the validity of the mar- 
riage. The oficnce for which he was 
tried, was in fact committed before the 
marriage was contracted, before the 
])artLes got to Scotland, and the mar- 
riage, wherever, or by whomsoever 
celebrated, or however valid, could 
not wipe away his guilt of that ofi* 
fence. On the other hand, the vali- 
dity of the marriage is in no respect 
determined by the verdict against Mr 
Wakefield on the indictment. 

Again, Mr Wakefield’s guilt in law 
did not consist in writing the false 
letter to Miss Dalby, whereby that 
lady was induceil to send Miss Tur- 
ner awav from school under charge of 
Mr Wakefield's servant— nor in the 
false representation made to Miss Tur- 
ner as to the state of her fatlier’s af- 
fairs, whereby she was induced first 
to accompany Mr Wakefield in his 
carriage, and afterwards to consent 
to marry him. In a moral point of 
view these things were bad— very bad 
—they were perhaps the worst part 
of his conduct — but his guilt in law 
was independent of any of them, ex- 
cept in so fur as they were the engines 
used by him in the perpetration cn the 
ofieucc. Some young people, espe- 
cially in Scotland, may not have he^ 
of an English statute, whereby an 
heiress under Id is restrained flnom 
marrying against her father’s wiU, 
and whereby any lover who should 
be so passionate as to elope with her, 
would be guilty of a serious offence, 
for it seems that it is no legal ex- 
cuse for this oifuiicc that the defen- 
diint being related to the lady’s father 
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mnd frequtfDtly invited to tbe home, 
IDiide use of no other seduction than 
the caommon blimdishments of a lo- 
ver to induce the lady secretly to elope 
and iDBiry him, if it appear that the 
father intended to marry her to another 
peraon, and so that the taking was 
against his consent.” * If Mr Wake- 
lidd had written no letter^had made 
no fidse statement-— hadheen no stmn- 
to Miss Turner — had obtained 
liill consent before she left the 
sdiool — if die had even dirown her- 
self into his anna from her love for 
him, and her desire to escape a union 
projected by her lather, but repugnant 
to herindinations, it seems he would 
have been guilty of an oflRmoe, and 
amenable to punishment by the law 
of England. He was tried and con- 
victed on a diaige for a conspiracy to 
earryoffan heiress, and marry her with- 
out her father's consent and against 
the statute, not by force or intimida- 
tion, for on that count of the indict- 
ment he was acquitted. 

With all this the law of Scotland, 
in regard to marriage, had nothing to 
do, except in so far as the obstacles to 
willing parties contracting marriages 
are fewer in Scotland than in Eng- 
land. In this point of view, the law 
of Scotland may have held out hopes 
of success, as affording facilities to 
Mr Wak^eld which he might not 
otherways have hod ; but these must 
have been very remote, and can scarce- 
ly be suppose to have formed any 
part of his calculation. The ofienoe 
itself was committed before he got to 
Scotland ; and it would have mSle no 
difibrenee where, or in what form, the 
marriage was celebrated. 

Mr Wakefield's guilt, whidi con- 
sisted in conspuing to carry off Miss 
Turner, and in accompliuiing that 
olifeet, hehig DOW ascertained rnthout 
say refisrenoe to the law of Scotland, 
wvh which it really had nothing to 
do, and from wfaiem it ought to be 
careftilly aerated; there still re- 
mains an interesting question as to 
the validity of the marriage. — With 
ihai question the law of Scotland has 
much to do, for it is understood to be 
a rule of the law of England that a 
niamaips is valid in England, if it 
was validly contracted according to the 
law of the country in which it was 
contracted. 

We are aware that among OUT aoutfa- 


em frienda very erroneous notions 
prevail, relative to Scotch marriages, 
panicularly marriages made at Gret« 
na Green. They seem to think that 
there is some privilege of place or 
person, by which the performances of 
the veteran there are sanctified. And 
because his predecessor, who 
Uie chains of so many fugitive sup- 
plicants for his decrees of perpetual 
Dondage, was a disciple of Vulcsn ; 
it seems to be thought that in Scot- 
land there is some sort of alliance be- 
tween tbe occupations of Clerj^en 
and Blacbnniths, such as subsisted at 
no very distant period between those 
ofSurgeons and Barbers. We wish to 
correct these erroneous notions, and 
to ei^lain to our Southern fi^ends^ 
that in this respect Gretna Green baa 
no privile^ and no charm, except 
those whiw it derives from its prom- 
mity to England. Those who pass 
the border to escape the obstadea 
which the law of England has oppo- 
sed to the lawful enioyment of ex- 
pected bliss, generally repair to the 
nearest spot at which their happinesa 
can be consummated — hence the ce- 
lebrity of Gretna Green; neither has 
the veteran minister of blisa there any 
privilege whatever, which docs not 
belong to any other individual who 
happens for the time to be on the 
Scotch side of tbe border. The law 
of Scotland has prescribed certain 
ceremonials to be observed in the re^ 
gxihr celebration of marriage, — the 
publication of banns and the bene- 
diction of a clergyman. Butalthoufdi 
a marriaf^ mode without these cere- 
monials 18 not regular, it is not on 
that account invalid. Tomakeawi/td 
marria«, nothing ia requisite but a 
routoal interchanpie of real oonaent;, 
with a foil intention to cmiiticate, aa 
at that date, the relation of huabaad 
and wife; and evidence of that foot, 
either in writing in which it is do— 
dared, or by smnesaes before whom 
it has been aedared. The Bishop of 
Gretna is a mere witness. The de- 
daration might with equal effect be 
made in any other part of Scotland, 
and be witnessed by any other per- 
son. A mere promise of marriage, if 
followed by commixtion of bodies, 
makes a valid marriage in Scotland. 

As to the wisdom of the law, which 
affbrda such facilities to marriage; 
and as to its moral effiBCta on the peo- 
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p^— there may be diflRfrenoeaof opt* 
Dion. We» however, should not judge 
nnftvourably of a system of law# wbiim 
theoretically seems to oppose the most 
wholesome and efibetuu cheek to the 
rash and criminal indulgence of ar« 
dent passions, as well as to the cooler, 
but more criminal mUt of deliberate 
seduction— and under which, nractU 
cally, morality seems to flourisn more 
than under any other system. The 
advocates of that system of law, if 
forced to make comparisons, might 
hold it up in contrast with a system 
where the obstacles to marriage are 
an encouragement to the indulgence 
of illegitimate desire— where the mul- 
tiplicity of requisites to the validity 
of marriage renders it doubtful whe- 
ther the best intentioned and most vir- 
tuous cou]>le are not unconsciously 
indulgine in what the law diall one 
day, to tne consternation and ruin of 
innocent persons, declare to have been 
an illicit intercourse— where the ac- 
oomplished and heartless seducer may 
cast off the unfortunate victim of his 
treachery who had confided in his 
Bupposea honour and solemn pledge, 
or had been united to him with all 
the pomp and apparent formality of 
a supposed holy union, now set at 
nought oil account of some minute 
error in the celebration of the rite, 
or perhaps on account of that very 
youthfulncss, the charms whereof first 
attracted the betrayer, and which, 
at the same time, made her an easier 
prey to his arts. 

Perhaps the system of (rretna Green 
marriages might with advantage be 
Bubjected to some legislative modifica- 
tion, without affecting the law of Scot- 
land, or the people who live under that 
law. Although the people of Scotland 
are entitled to retain tndr own laws 
while they live happily under them, 
there does not seem to be any good 
reason why those laws should operate 
aa an annoyance to the people of Eng- 


land. It it a matter worthy of con* 
sidention, Whether such roaniagiw bo* 
tween natives of Englandt who hate 
not resided a definite time in Scotland, 
ahonld be recognised. Having thrown 
out this hint, we return from onr di- 
gression and resume the case of Mr 
Wakefield. 

We have already said, that to make 
a valid marriage in Scotland, nothing 
is requisite but a mutual interdiange 
of real consent, with a full intention 
to constitute, as at that date, the re- 
lation of husband and wife, and pro* 
per evidence of that fact. Wc under- 
stand it to be true, as a proposition in 
Scotch law, that maTrioge **is consti- 
tuted by consent alone, by the roa- 
Junctio animorumf though tiie parties, 
after consent given, should, by death, 
disagreement, or other cause whoever , 
happen not to conauhimate the mar* 
riage eonjuneiione eorporumJ** Noper- 
son, we believe, has ventured to ques- 
tion this proposition nnee the deci- 
sions in the cases of Gordon against 
Dalrymple, and of Walker against 
Macadam. Indeed, we should think 
it impossible for any person, be he 
lawyer or not, to rew the judgment 
of Sir William Scott in the former of 
these cases, without giving his full 
assent to the above proposition.t 

There may, in any case of irregular 
marriage, be a question whether there 
was a real intention to constitute at 
the time the relation of husband anil 
wife, or whether the circumstances 
founded upon as indicating tliat in- 
tention, were not meant either as a 
cloak for flie accomplishment of some 
other purpose, without any real in- 
tention of marriage, or as a mere pro- 
mise or engagement to enter into 
marriage at some future period. That 
question must, like any other ques- 
tion of fact, be determined according 
to evidence. If the marri^ was ce- 
lebrated regularly, in fade eeetesimp 
by publication of banu^ Sec., the law 


* Erskine. 

f In most of the newspaper accounts of the trisl of Wakefield, Mr McNeill is ro. 
ported to have said, that three of the present Judges of Scotland had fworn to their 
opinion of the nullity of the marriage. This is obviously a mistake on the part of 
the reporters, for none of the Scotch Judges could hive given, still less sworn 
any opinion on that ease, the facts of which never wm litfore them. Wo under- 
stand, that the question put to the witness related to the opinions given by Lords 
Eldin, Gillies^ and Alloway, when they were at the Bar, and were enmined as wit- 
nesses In the case of Dalrymple, on the necessity of consummation to perfect the 
irregular marriage, and that the answer admitted these opinions to have been against 
that pf the witness*— but explained, that they were also against the opinions of se- 
veral gentlemen of equal respectability examined in that rase, snil some of wheni 
also are now on the liench, and against the deeided rases and institutional writers 
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would jirerame the intent to many, 
luidv probably^ would not allow it to 
be duproTed>— •wbereaa, in tbe case 
of an irregular manriaKe, tbe inquiry 
would be allowed ; but if the intent 
to marry diould appw, the one mar* 
riage would be as valid as tbe other, 
though there should be no consum- 
mation. 

Put the case of a man and woman, 
of mature age, going from England 
to Gretna Green for the purpose of 
extracting marriage, and there ma- 
king a declaration of marriage before 
witnesses, with the full intent of con- 
stituting the relation of husband and 
wife,-~then travelling into France, 
and there living together for some 
time in the character of man and wife, 
and in the perfect conviction that they 
were lawfully married ; altliough these 
parties sliould, by death, disagree- 
ment, or other cause whatever, happen 
not to consummate the marriage vorim 
Junciione corporum," * — though it 
should be known and acknowledged 
that all their lives they did ab8tain,^'t 
the marriage would still be as valid, 
in all respects, as if it had been cele- 
brated in the most regular manner, 
by a clergyman of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, or the highest dignitary of the 
Church of England. That there may 
be grounds for setting aside such a 
marriage, as there may be grounds for 
setting aside the most regularly so- 
lemnised marrisge, is a separate mat- 
ter ; but the grounds roust be the same 
in either case. 

In the case just put, the parties are 
supposed to have l^n of mature age. 
Miss Turner was little more than \o ; 
but that circumstance, though it may 
aSieet the validity of an English mar- 


riage, does not affbet the validly Of a 
Scotch marriage. By the law of Scot- 
land, a girl after ahe is tu^elve yem of 
age may validly contract marriage. 
Miss Turner was more than three 
ears beyond the age when she might 
ave validly contracted marriage in 
Scotland. Her youth, therefore, is 
not an ingredient in the question. 
Neither is the want of the consent of 
her parents an ingredient, because in 
Scotland the consent of parents is not 
necessary. When a girl arrives at 
the age at which she can validly con- 
tract marriage, she may marry to please 
liersL'If, without consent of parents 
or guardians. The law of Scotland 
does not recognise control in mar- 
riage. It does not say, that at one 
age a girl is to marry to plrase her 
parents, and at another to please her- 
self. It fixes an age before which she 
cannot marry at ml; but after shb 
passes tliat age, it leaves her to her 
own choice of a husband. In short, 
a girl under l(i may elope from her 
parents in England, and contract a 
valid marriage at Gretna Green, and 
not the loss that she is an heiress. 

That ]\f iss Turner intended to con- 
tract marriage at Gretna, fully ap- 
pears from her own evidence. She 
says, that the proposal was submitted 
to her at Kendal, and that at Carlisle 
she consented to marry Mr Wakefield. 
How that consent wras obtained, is a 
separate matter, which may perhaps 
affect the validity of the marriage. 
But she did consent at Carlisle. From 
thence she proceeded to (vretna, for 
the purpose of contracting marriage. 
At (rretnn, a ceremony was performed, 
and she declared herbclf to bo the wife 
of JMr Wakefield, seriously intending to 


as be understood theiii,i— that these opinions were also coiitradietecl by the derision in 
tbe eausc in which they were given,— niici that tlie cleeiKioii of tlic Court of Session, 
in the case of Walker and Macadam, then uiider appeal, and which was treated in these 
opinixs as a wrong decision, and of no authority, had been afterwards atimned in the 
House of Lords. The only reported case we know of in whicli a inartiage was set aside 
before consummation, where there was anything like evidence of an in tent to marry, 
is the case of Cameron against Malcolm, in 175(1. Jn that ease the girl was just 
years old, eiNl her fatiier was dead. The parties met in the same inn, and the cere- 
mony was performed without any previous consent, while the inothcr liappcned fd 
be out of the room. On her return, tlie mother instantly declared tier dissent, 
sort of squabble eir ued," and tbe mother immediately carried off her daughter. The 
Court, by a majority, annulled tlie marriage. l.ord Karnes, who reports the eu^e, 
aul who composed one of the majority, can find no grounds in law whereon to rest 

S judgment, but says, that “ the Court, moved with indignation at so gross a wrxg, 
I the above-mentioned judgment upon senfimitti rather than upon jnhiciple^* 
|«ue has neswbeen regarded as a legal precedent to be followed; and, airord- 
hte observe fimt it was not even alluded to by Ix>rds Eldin, Gillies, and Allo- 
^ an aiitliorlty for their opinion in the case* of Jkitrymple. 

^ . • Ei^kiiie. t I^rd Stair. 
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eomtitttte tt that time and for e?cr tlie 
relation of husband oml wife. She tra- 
rdled witli him to France, and there 
Kred with him for.aoinc time in the per- 
^fbet understanding and belief that she 
was his lawful wife, till her uncle, and 
the solicitor by whom he was attended, 
told her that the marriage was not va- 
lid. There is here everything which 
the law requires to make a valid mar- 
riage, unless it is vitiated by some of 
those antecedent or concomitant cir- 
cumstances which the law of Scotland 
recognises as grounds of nullity of 
marriage. In the meantime, we may 
* hold, that if there is a nullity, it does 
not arise from the want of age, or the 
want of the consent of parents, or the 
want of regular celebration, or the want 
of consummation. No one of these 
things was necessary to the validity 
of the marriage — the absence of the 
whole of them does not touch it. 

Neither is there any rcom for hold- 
ing that the proceedings at Gretna 
were adopted ior any purpose, or with 
any intention, short of constituting 
immediately the relation of husband 
and wife. Miss Tunier 's own state- 
ment on that subject is conclusive. 
Still the enquiry remains, lly what 
means was she induced to consent to 
become Mr Wakefield’s wife — to en- 
tertain seriously the intention of con- 
stituting the relation of husband and 
wife, and to take those steps which slie 
believed were calculated to carry that 
intention into full and lawful execu- 
tion ? Were those means such as vi- 
tiate and nullify the whole proceed- 
ings? 

We understand that the opinion of 
the only Scotch lawyer cxainirud as a 
witness on the subject was, that these 
means were not such as to in validate the 
marriage ; and we believe this is the ge- 
neral opinion of those whohavc studied 
the question professionally. But Jet us 
first see what the means were, and 
then let us see how they operate on the 
question. We begin by stating, that 
there was a deliberate plot laid to de- 
ceive Miss Turner, by a scries of false 
atatements. That plot had two parts. 
The first, which consisted in sending 
a false letter to Miss Dalby, alleging 
illness of the mother, w^as intetidc^ to 
get Miss Turner away from the school, 
iind to give Mr Wakefield access to 
her ear, and opportunity to deceive 
her by another false statement. It 
was a cruel part ot ilie plot, trifling in 
the most wanton manner with her 


feelings; but it had no inflneiui^oii 
her consent to marry Mr Wlikelleld, 
for she was undeceived as to the state* 
ment in .that letter, before she evra 
entered the same carriage with Mr 
Wakefield. Indeed, the first conver- 
sation that passed between them when 
they met for the firs^ time in their 
lives at the inn at Manchester, was a 
statement by Mr Wakefield, that the 
contents of tlmt letter were not true, 
but were intended as a cover for tlic 
real cause of taking her from school. 
That statement, as coming from a 
stranger, was rather calculated to ex- 
cite, than to allay suspicion, as to the 
accuracy of his future statements ; but 
at all events it had nothing to do with 
the story which afterwards obtained 
her consent to marry Mr Wakefield. 
The second part of the plot was what 
obtained that consent. This part con- 
sisted of a seties of false statements os 
to the situation of her iuthcr's affairs 
— the probability of his being ruined 
by the losses he had sustainc'd — the 
].reteiidLd loans by a relation of Wake- 
field, to whom the estate of Shrigley 
was to be the security— the pretence 
that the property might bcccine hcr's 
and be saved by her marriage — and 
the allegation that her father and his 
solicitor had suggested that Wakefield 
should be the husband. She ponder- 
ed over these statements from Kendal 
to Carlisle, without returning any an- 
swer. At Carlisle she was falsely told 
that her father wras in the town in 
concealment — that the AVakeficlds had 
seen him, and that he had sent a mes- 
sage to her, if ever she loved him, not 
to hesitate to accept of Mr Wakefield 
as a husband. Slic then consented, 
without expressing any desire to have 
communication with her father on the 
subject, cither ])crsoniilly or Itj/ wrii» 
From that moment, she resol- 
ved to become the lawful wife of Mr 
Wakefield, and acted accordingly. The 
question then arises. Whether the 
falsehood and dece])tion by which tlic 
consent was ohtaiiitd, and tlie mar- 
riage brouglit about, is a ground of 
nullity ? 

Had there been force, or threats of 
immediate ])eTsonal violence, there is 
abundiint authority for holding that 
the marriuge might be set aside ; but 
this is not a case of force. There waa 
no actual force, or intention to use 
force, and accordingly there waa a ver- 
dict for the defendants on the count 
wliich charged force. There was no 
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threat of immodiate violence^ or of 
violence at ally to Mica Tumer^there 
was no threat of violence towards anj 
person — there wm no threat of any il- 
Iq^act. There 4oea not seem to nave 
been even a pretence by Mr Wake- 
fleldj that he could control Mr Tor- 
ner^S cr^itors — could cry them on or 
whistle them back at his pleasurey and 
intended to exercise that power just 
according to Miss Turner’s decision on 
his proposal of marria^. The scheme 
of marriage seemed to nave been sug- 
gested to her as a device contrived to 
defeat the alleged creditors of her fa- 
ther. There wasy thereforcy no force 
real or constructive. There was a 
false statement as to her father s dr- 
cumstancesy and of pecuniary benefits 
likely to result toy and pecuniary evils 
fikely to be averted froniy her father 
and her family by the marriage, and 
of his wishes that it should take place. 
She believed these false statements 
without inquiry — they operated on 
her reverential regard for her father. 
The whole waa a fabricationy devised 
to work in this instance upon the best 
fedings of the mind^it might have 
been upon the most sordid passions. 
Is there anything in the law of Scot- 
land for holding that, in either case, 
audi a deception would be a sufficient 
reason for setting aside the marriage? 

We have not found any such au- 
thority; on the contrary, we have 
fbundy that lleverential fear lest 
one should offend parents, unless 
threats or force concurred, will not 
annul marriage and that a mis- 
take in the fortune, or other quality 
or circumstance not essential to inar- 
riage, will not give ground for an- 
nuBing it^ because though it is pro- 
bable, if the party had truly known 
that circumstance, he or shc_ would 
not have married ; yet it was incum- 
bent on them to have inquired into 
these matters."* And we read in the 
gnateat authority on the law of Soot- 
piifij that ** F4rroT8 in qualities, or cir- 
eumstancesy vitiate not ; as if one sup- 
posing he had married a maid or a 
chaste W0knan,had married a whore "t 
What deception can be more gross 
this? What greater fraud cm 
be practised in the oonaUtution of 
bianiage, than to pass off a atnimpet 
from the stews as a lady of virtue ?— 

, yet, acoording to the highest au- 




thority in the law of Seotland, this 
would not be sufficient to.anniil die 
marriage. 

We have no authority for holding 
that any fraud abort of a deception 
as to the identity of the person, wiU 
annul a roaniage ; and there the prin- 
ciple is, that there was no intenthn to 
marry tlud individuah In like man- 
ner, if a person is, by continued in- 
toxication, deprived oi the cajtacHy to 
contract or consent, tliere can be no 
marriage. But we know no instance 
of a marriage set aside on the ground 
of mis-statement as to circumstaners 
and fortune. If such a principle should 
once be admitted, where would it stop ? 
— ^how many marriages are taintecl, or 
rather how few arc not tainted, by de- 
ception of some kind? — ^howmany pass 
themselves off for persons of higher 
rank and larg^ fortune than they 
possess, and gain their object by prac- 
tising on the vanity, or sordid feel- 
ings, or needy dreumstanees, or love 
of s^endour, of those on whom they 
have set their minds? — how many 
conceal thdr years and their vrinklcs, 
and thdr grey hairs, (thanks to the 
Tyrian die,) and their defects of per- 
son, and theobscurity, or maybe stains 
of their birth ? In mort, wficre is tlie 
matter to stop, if any deception os to cir- 
cumstances is to be made a ground for 
annulling marriages r Put tlie case, tliot 
Mr Turner's affairs had actually been 
embarrassed, and that Mr Wakefield 
had represented himself as having the 
inclination and tlic means to relievo 
the family, and upon that representa- 
tion had obtained Miss Turner’s hand, 
when he was not worth a farthing ; — 
that would have been a stronger case ; 
yet it would not have been a ground 
for annulling the marriage. And 
on what principle can the law take 
into consideration a deceptive or false 
statement relative to the fortune and 
circumstances of the party to whom 
the statement is addressed, or of those 
with whom she is more immediately 
connected, and as to whom she must 
be presumed to have the means of ma- 
king inquiry, and ascertaining any 
facts she oonsidm essential. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
marriage is on the aome footing with 
ordinary contracts. In theae there isfre- 
quently no opportunity, and generally 
no necessity, to deliberate or enquire. 


* liord Bankton. 
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TUe l|iw itBoogniM a i«ilianec on the 
mere stateunentB, even on theeilenca 
ot the parties transHicting. Theoon- 
uderation is pecuniary ; and if a wrong 
is dptie, pecuniary restitution can al- 
ways be obtained^ and is all that can 
ever be wished for. But in marriage, 
there is no consideration wliich the 
hw can look to, save the person, and 
the marriage is presumed to have been 
entered into with full deliberation, 
and after all the enquiry which the 
party cared to make. If Edward and 
Helen mutually accept each other as 
husband and wife, with a real intent 
to coustimte at that date uid for ever, 
the relation of husband and wife, the 
law rwognises in that proceeding 
no motive or purpose, on either part, 
other than the one for which marriage 
waa first instituted. Rank, or riches, 
or beauty, or virtue, may have been 
thi* inducement ; but the law regards 
them not. They are not essentials of 
marriage, though, but for them, the 
particular marriage iniglit never have 
taken place. And although it should 
niter wards turn out that tiie pedigree 
was assumed — the boasted riches a fic- 
tion— the beauty mere paint and pad- 
ding— and the air of virtue gross dis- 
biiiiulatioii, the law of Scotland will 
not interfere. If Kdward has got f .r 
a help-mate tliat individual iieki^ 
whom he really intended to marry, 
and if she has got for a husband that 
hame individual Edward, to wlioin 
she intended to surrender herself as 
his lawful wife, and if they are capa- 
ble of discharging towards each otner 
the rcsTiective duties of husband and 
wife, the law is satisfied. 

This doctrine of the law of Scotiand 
does not seem to differ very much from 
the doctrine of the law of England. 
Put the case, that Miss Turner had 
been of mature age, and had, by the 
same or a similar sU^, been prevailed 
upon to contract matrimony with Mr 
Wakefield in England, and that the 
marriBM had been celebrated accord- 
ing to me forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, would the mere deoeption have 
been a ground for setting aside that 
marriage? 

In the case Wakefield* against M'- 
Kay, an attempt was made by the hus- 
band to set aside thcmarriage.alleging, 
among other grounds, that the woman 
gave herself a false name, pretended 


that she was the niMof acetUnnladr 
of rnpectability, and was related to 
certain noble and illustrious fomiUes^ 
whereby he was prevailed upon to oon« 
sent to marry her, when, in fact, sho 
was not so related, and was a natural 
child of some person unknown. Iq 
giving Judgment in that case. Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, after stating tliat there waa 
no evidence of the deception, proceeded 
thus : But taking the fact to bo 

otherwise, that a /raud had been prac- 
tised with this view, and that H had 
been successfuh^^at Mr Wi^efield had 
Iwn captivated by this pedigree which 
she had assumed to herself, still that 
will not in the least, of itself, affect the 
validity of the marriage. Errors about 
the fortune or family of the individual, 
though produced by disingenuous re- 
presentations, da not at all t^ect the 
validity of the marriage; a man who 
means to act on such representations, 
should verify them by his own enqui- 
ries. The law presumes that be usea 
due caution in a matter in which h» 
happiness for life is so materially in- 
volved, and it makes no provision for 
the relif f of a blind credulity, however 
U iH'ty hiv been produced* t 
In giving judgment in a later case, 
(Sullivan r. Sullivan) the same able 
a'cd u j , uiM t \ I idgc thus expounded the 
law : “ i will not lay it down, that in 
no possible case can a marriage be set 
aside on the ground of having been ef- 
fected by a conspiracy. Suppose three 
or four persons were to combine to ef- 
fect such a purpoK by intoxicating 
another, and marrying him in that per- 
verted state of mind, this Court would 
not hesitate to annul a marriage, on 
dear proof of such a^'cause connected 
with such an efiect. Not many other 
caaes occur to me in which the co-ope- 
ration of other persons to produce a 
marriage can be so consider, if the 
party was not in a state of di^Uity, 
natural or artificial, which created a 
want of reason or volition, amauntinfr 
to an incapacity to conseatm‘‘ 

Suppose a young man of sisteen^ 
in the first bloom of youth, the repre- 
sentative of a noble family, and the 
inheritor of a splendid fortune ; sup- 
pose that he is induced by persons ooii- 
nected with a female in all respeet/t unm 
worthy such an alliance, to contract 
a roania^e with her after due publi- 
cation of banns in a paridi church to 


* A near relation, we believe, of the sulgect of our present observations, 
t Haggard'S Reports of ^irWiHiam Scott's Judgments. 
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which both ar« atfangcra^-^I aay the 
stronffest case you eouid etitaiilishd^ the 
most deliberate jdoi, leading to a tnar« 
riage the most unseemly in all dispro- 
jiortions of rank, of fortune, of lumitB 
of life, and even of age itself, would 
not enable tins Court to release him 
from chains, which, though forged by 
others, he had rivctted on himself. If 
he is capable of conxvnt^ and has con- 
sented, tke law does not ask how the con- 
sent has been induced. His own con- 
sent, lutwever procured, is his own aot, 
and he must impute all the conse- 
quences resulting from it to himself, 
or to others whose happiness he ought 
to have consulted, to his own respon- 
sibility for that consent. The law looks 
no further hack”* 

The law of Engliinil would probably 
iind an ea^y mode of dealing with the 
ease of JVIr Vt^akefield on the ground of 
the years of the lady, and die want of 
consent by her parents ; butviewi.ig it 
in relation to the law of Soitland, these 
circumstances are of no consequence ; 
and if this was a case of a regular 
marriage of persons above sixteen in 
England, but brought about by the 
same false story, bow would the law 
qf England deal with it on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Sir William Scott? 
The law of England may perJiaps not 
be BO inflexible as tlie law of Scotland, 
but the fwinciples do not seem to be 
material^ different ; and if the one is 
wise and just, the other cannot be 
branded with folly or injastice. 

There is one other consideration con- 
nected with the validity of this mar- 
riage, which does appear to us to be 
of considerable importance. If Miss 
Turner is not the wife of Mr Wake- 
firid, Mr Wakefield is not married to 
Miss Turner. Both are married or nei- 
ther. The law of Scutland knows no 
such thing os an obligation to marry, 
at least it knows no way of enforcing 
such an obligation. If Miss Turner 
can bhake herself free of Mr Wake- 
fidd, it follows that Mr Wakefield can 
ihdee himself free of Miss Tamer. 
If ow, bow would tliQse who doubt the 
validity of the marriage have rcgonled 
the question, if, at Calais, Mr Wake- 
fleldliad stated that be did not intend 
lo proceed further in the matter — 


that he had repented, or liad met with 
a more attractive oldect, and set at 
nought all the entreaties of MissTur« 
ner to be allowed to abide with him ah 
his lawful wife? Yet it is plain, that 
if there is no valid marriage, either 
party can draw back, and if thete is a 
valid marriage, neither party can draw 
back. Let us carry the matter a little 
Itfthcr, and ask how long Miss Tur^ 
ner^s right to draw back continued. 
It continued for weeks— Would it 
have con ti 'Vied for months or years, or 
so long as she remained in ignorance 
of the trick which had been practised 
upon her ? — Would the marriage have 
been invalid all that time ? If so, Mr 
Wakefield's right to draw back conti- 
nued also. IiCt us carry our supposi- 
tions a little farther, and sup{X)se that 
in this' long period of ignorance. Miss 
Turner had yielded to Mr Wakefleld 
all the rights of a husband, and had 
borne him children, that would not 
have alU^red the question, because the 
marriage was as complete without con- 
summation as with it ; and if it la- 
boured under a nullity on account of 
the deception, the consummation which 
had taken place under the same decep- 
tion could not euro the nullity or talce 
'away Miss Turner’s right to have the 
marriage declared null Yet, if tlic 
marriage was null — if Miss Turner 
was not truly the wife of 3Ir Wake- 
field, neither was he her husband, and 
not being her husband, be too was en- 
titled to set at defiance all that had pas- 
sed and bear himself as an unmarried 
person. 1 1 is truly appalling to contem- 
plate tlie conseqtk^nccs to which such 
a doctrine would lead, — consequences 
utterly repugnant to the whole prin- 
ciples of the Scotch law of marriage ; 
and we cannot believe, that under any 
circumstances they can be the ofispring 
of that law. The Legislature may find 
extraordinary remedies for extraordi- 
nary cases, and it is fitting that it 
should do so ; but to endeavour to reach 
them by ajbrced interpretation of the 
law, or by substituting seniimeni fe 
principle^ would indeed be a dange- 
rous innovation, and a fearful breadi 
of the barrier, by which all our rights 
and interests are protected, and our 
present relations preserved. 




* Haggard's Reports of Sir William Scott's Judgments. 
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A SUB^LTEHN IN AMERICA. 

Chaptee IX. 


L 1 TTI.B occurred worthy of parti- 
cular notice, from the morning of the 
iint till the eirening of the eleventh 
of September. During the first five 
days of the month, the fieet remained 
stationary ; those at the head of affairs 
being occupied in preparing their dis- 
patches, whilst I and my companions 
killed time, by having recourse to as 
many expedients as our situation en- 
abled us to adopt. We walked the 
deck ; we read the few volumes that 
were within our reach, till we had al- 
most learned them by heart we 
bathed in the river, rowed about from 
ship to ship, and occasionally ventured 
to put foot upon its banks, and even 
to penetrate a little way beyond them. 
Our sportsmen, moreover, myself 
among the number, brought their guns 
and fishing-tackle into requisition ; 
witli both of which they succeeded 
in obtaining considerable amusement. 
The Patuxent abounded with fish, — 
we took in our nets, not unfrequently, 
as many as five or six dozen of differ- 
ent kinds in a morning; and the 
woods proving to be full of partridges, 
quails, and hares, and aboveall, of wild 
turkeys, there was no lack of game to 
reward our labours on shore. Two 
of the latter I was one day fortunate 
enough to kill, and they proved a very 
acceptable addition to our mess. 

•In the roeanwhwthc wounded were 
divided into three classes, according 
to the nature and severitv of their 
hurts. Such as, like myself, had re- 
ceived mere scratches, being placed 
upon the list of convalescents, were 
regarded as fit for duty, and left in 
their respective transports. Such as 
had been more severely, and yet not 
very seriously injured, were remo- 
ved to the M^estic, for the puipose 
of being carried to Halifax ; whilst 
the dangerously wounded men, whose 
ultimate recovery, if they recovored at 
all, promised not to occur for many 
months to come, were lodged on board 
of the Iphigenia, already appointed 
to bear the news of our victory to 
England. Every exertion was, more- 
over, made, to restore to the little 
army that perfect discipline and or- 
der, which the progress of a dadting 
Vot. XXL 


campaign had unavoidably weakened. 
His own knapsack, fbr example, was, 
as far as could be, returned to p^ h 
of the men, and tlie necessaries of as 
many as had suffered a loss in the 
late operations, were made good. The 
clothing, accoutrements, and arms of 
all were carefully cleaned and repair^ 
ed ; in a word, every advantage was 
taken of the breathing time, to place, 
as perfectly as circumstances would 
allow, the armament in a state of re- 
newed efficiency. 

Besides these more important 
transactions, other little affairs occur- 
red, which again brought our finer 
feelings somewhat forcibly into play. 
The effects of our deceased comrades 
were put up to sale; and subscrip- 
tions were entered into for one or two 
widows, who had really loved their 
husbands, and being deprived of them, 
desired to return borne. Soldiers, of 
all ranks, are, during a state of war- 
fare, made up of singmarly discordant 
materials. We all, fbr example, felt 
sincerely fbr these poor creatures, and 
readily contribute our respective 
mites, to render their homewara pass- 
age as comfortable as their firame of 
mind would allow. There was not a 
man amongst us, too, who huoaented 
not the fall of the individual, for part 
of whose wardrobe he was bidding. 
Yet a passing observer would have 
scarcely discovered this; so little in 
accordance with the sendments of our 
hearts, were our outward manner and 
conversation. Let me not, however, 
be misunderstood. Nothing was said 
or done on these occasions calculated 
to give pain to the nearest reladvc of 
tile deceased, had he stood by ; on 
the contrary, every man felt that the 
drama in which he now took a part, 
might, before long, be represented 
again in consequence of his own dis- 
solution ; and with this feding upon 
his mind, it was not possible for him 
to act otherwise than he should desire 
his comrades to act, were that event 
to take place on the morrow. 

Matters continued thus till an early 
hour on the morning of the 6th, when 
a signal was made to wei^ anchor : 
the whole fleet got under sail, and, 

3 Y 
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guided by a gentle breeze in tbeir 
sterns, stood majestically towards the 
bay. I do not know that I ever bo- 
held a more striking marine spectacle 
than this general moTement present- 
ed. At a moderate computation, there 
could not be fewer than seventy sail 
of vessels, of all classes and sizes, in 
tbe fleet ; they lay within a roadstead, 
which exceeded not a gunshot from 
one extremity to the other ; and lift* 
ing their anchors, and shaking out 
their canvass, all at the same moment, 
they gave to the river an appearance 
of nie and bustle, such as it nas pro- 
bably never exhibited before, and will 
not speedily exhibit again. Nor was 
it bjy looking to the ships alone that 
we idlers found an ample fund of in- 
terest and amusement. The sun be- 
gan, before long, to shine brightly 
upon the banks, and a shifting pano- 
rama of the most exquisite beauty pre- 
sented itself, piecemeal, as it were, to 
our observation. 1 have hitherto ab- 
stained from saying anything of the 
extreme lovelinm of this district, — 
partly because its most striking fea- 
tures have been described already, and 
partly because I am quite conadous 
that no words could do it justice. But 
it may be permitted me to observe, 
that though I have visited many 
countries, and beheld almost every 
variety of national scenery, I have 
never beheld any more picturesque 
than that which the banks of the 
Patuxent displayed. There was no- 
thing grand, it is true; — no rocks, 
no mountains, no castles, coiiveiUs, 
or even lordly seats, were in view ; 
but if sloping downs, studded with 
the modest houses of settlers, inter- 
sected by luxuriant com fields, anil 
closed in by forests, dark as night, 
and perfecUy trackless, entitle the 
banks of a river to the appellation of 
beautiful, the appellation may surely 
be bestowed here. It was a scene of 
peace, and perhaps of humility ; but 
It wsB probably not the less attraciive 
on that account, in the eyes of one, 
whose business was war. 

We reached the bay a little after 
noon, and were met by the Tonnaut, 
which had sailed a day or two before, 
and seemed now to be returning. 
Whither we were going, or what the 
service on whidi we were about to be 
eaqplpyed, no one appeared to know ; 
iNrt a fading of surprise became gene- 
ral amengst ns, when, instead of ta- 


king advantage of a wind which blew 
directly up the Chesapeake, a signal 
was hung out for all ships to cast an- 
chor. We had flattered ourselves that, 
now we had fairly begun our observa- 
tions, not an hour would be wasted 
ill carrying them on. Baltimore, An- 
apolis, and other towns, were all with- 
in our reach ; we confidently antici- 
pated that each would, in ito turn, 
receive a visit. But wliatever our 
wishes might be, there remained but 
one course for us to follow. We obey- 
ed the signal, and anchored imme- 
diately. 

No great while elapsed, however, 
before wc became satisfied that every 
thing had been done for the best. As 
soon as he had got his fleet well about 
him, the Admiral began to hold a cor- 
respondence with the other ships of 
war, which, as we chanced to be in 
posse ssion of a signal-book, we were 
enabled to decipher. Each vessel was 
required to send in a return of the 
number of seamen, independently of 
marines, which it could ufibrd to land 
with small arms ; and it was farther 
ordered, that no time should be lost in 
drilling them to the use of their wea- 

I ion. There was something exceeding- 
y cheering in such a communication. 
Not only were we quite satisfied that 
Jack, however awkward he might be 
upon parade, would prove, in the 
hour of a trial, a most efficient ally ; 
but we concluded, from the anxiety 
displayed to increase the land torce 
to the utmost, that some momentous 
scheme was in agitotion. The rest of 
the day was accoi€kigly spent in fiir 
better humour than had marked the 
passage of some days preceding, and 
we retired to rest, m the full expec- 
tation, that to-morrow, or at farthest, 
the next day, would see us once more 
employed in the field. 

Our hopes in this respect suflbred 
no diminution, when, on ascending 
the deck on the following morning, 
we found that the fleet was again un- 
der wcigli, aud moving towards the 
Potomac. The lust circumstance, in- 
deed, did puzzle us a little. What 
could t)c done there ? Alexandria had 
been already visited by Captain Gor- 
don; nor was there any other place 
ofiiote along its coarse. KeVerthdesa, 
we took it for granted, that there must 
Ik: some object in view, and, provided 
only they saw fit to bring us into play, 
we duped but little whither the beacb 
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of the expedition should lead UB. In all 
thi^ however^ we were doomed to 
endure the misery of hope deferred. 
Having stemmed the eurrent during 
the whole of that day, and till dusk 
on the day following, the fleet once 
more cast anchor ; and we, as a matter 
of course, felt ourselves once more 
unable to guess for what purpose these 
repeated delays were permitted. 

1 well recollect, that on the night 
of the 8th of September, the Poto- 
mac was visited by one of those sub- 
lime thumler storms, of which I have 
already spoken as occurring so fre- 
quently ill this hemisphere. During 
tile whole of the day, there had been 
an oppressive closeness in the atmo- 
sphere; and as the sun drew towards 
his setting, many masses of clouds be- 

E an to rise at diflcrciit points in the 
^ orizon. These gradually increased 
in quantity and blackness, till at last 
the whole face of the sky became over, 
spread with them. The thunder and 
hghtning followed ; thunder, which 
in the stillness of night made the far- 
off forests rc-echo ; and lightning, 
whicli at every flash rendered the mi- 
nutest object distinctly visible, both 
throughout tlie fleet and on the shore. 
Nor was rain long wanting ; it came 
down, as it generally does under such 
cireumstances, in torrents ; and as 
there was no finding shelter against it 
anywhere, except in the cabin, I was 
reluctantly com]ielIcd to abandon the 
seat which 1 had taken on one of the 
guns for the purpose of watching the 
storm, and retire below. 

An early hour on the morning of the 
Pth saw us again under weigh, and 
stemming the current at a slow and 
migeatic rate; but our progress was 
very limited. The Tonnant, shooting 
a-head, pushed on by herself ; whilst 
the remaiutlcr of the ships, in defiance 
of as fair a wind as ever blew, beat 
backwards and forwards, from one 
side of the river to the other. What 
was to be done, we could not surmise. 
That a landing would take place be- 
fore long, everything about us testi- 
fled, but whether the port of debarka- 
tiou had as yet been determine ! upon, 
seemed extremely problematical. Thus 
was it with utfduring the whole of the 
morning ; hour after hour passed away 
in anxious suspense ; till at last, when 
the sun wasagain appmaching the west, 
our*doubt8 and anxiety Were ]mt an 
end to. The Tonnant, of which we 


had long lost sight, once more made 
her appearance ; all her canvass was 
set, and she was followed bv a nunie« 
rous fleet of small craft, eacn ixf which 
bore an English ensij>n at its mast- 
head, with an American flag under. 
The vessels thus distin^ished wCire 
prizes ; they soon joined us, and the 
whole squadron putting about, bore 
down in a body towards the bay. Fi- 
nally, a signal was thrown out from 
the Admiral's ship, which directed us 
to steer towards toe Patapsco ; and it 
became immediately known, among 
all ranks, that the capture of Balti- 
more would be attempted. 

Now men’s minds became to a 
certain degree tranquil ; curiosity was 
set at rest ; and it remained for us only 
to make such preparations as eadi 
might think necessary for taking the 
field. Nor were we tardy in anything 
about that matter, inasmuch aa but lit- 
tle time seemed likely to, be granted 
for the purpose ; for, as if Heaven hod 
favoured our designs, the fleet searcO- 
Iv reached the bay, when the wind, 
shifting a few points, blew directly 
towards the place of landing ; and we 
stood on our course with a rapidity 
which promised to bring us, within a 
few hours, to the end of our voyage. 
This was, in itself, sufficiently agree- 
able ; but there were other circumstan- 
ces attending the passage, which gave to 
it a more than ordinary degree of in- 
terest. The breeze coming upon the 
larboard side, enabled us to stand in 
close to the shores of Maryland ; and 
seldom have 1 looked upon a more 
striking spectacle than these shores 
presented. 

It is well known that Maryland hap- 
pens to be one of the most thickly in- 
habited and civilised States in the 
Union. Besides its two great cities of 
Anapolis and Baltimore, it can boast 
of several towns and villages of difler^ 
ent sizes ; while a countless numbeir 
of hamlets, seats, and solitary farm* 
houses, ore scattered in every direc- 
tion over its extent. Of these Tcrj 
many, with Anapolis among the num- 
ber, have been planted close to thb 
water’s edge ; partly, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the additionfd salubrity whieli 
the sea-breezes bring, and partly he* 
cause the situation aoodrded welh wttk 
the leading habits of the people. ^Bul 
there were othes* ’ ereelioiis^ • 
towns and viUages,whMih«lnHltto4j^ 
attention. NumdMli^ mUthMkt 
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fortsj flignal BtationB, and idaceB of 
ormsj occupied the high giaandB; 
whilst, nearer die beach, gum rooms 
for the accommodation of cavalry pa- 
trols, open battericB for the cover of 
gunB, wra all the other edifices which 
a people invi||led are apt to throw up, 
extended, in a regular chain, from one 
extsemity of the State to the other. 
Of these we were enabled, by keeping 
close in shore, to obtain a Astinct view. 
We saw horsemen mount at every 
station, as we approached it, and ^1- 
lop with all haste towards the interior. 
Beacon after beacon burst into a blaze; 
guns were fired from every tower ; 
and tdegraphic communication car- 
ried on without intermission. Then, 
again, as we drew near to a town or 
vulage, every house was seen to pour 
fordi its inhabitants ; while carts, wag- 
gons, and carriages of all descriptions 
hastened off, loaded, as we could dis- 
dncdy perceive, with people and ef- 
fects. In Anapolis, in pardcular, con- 
fhaion and alarm appeared to prevail 
to an extraordinary excess. Being the 
capital of the State, and exposed, in a 
remarkable d^ee, to insult, its in- 
mates doubUess anticipated nothing 
else than a hostile visitation : and truly, 
if to destroy a neat, clean town, sur- 
rounded on all sides by elegant villas, 
had been our otgect, no task could have 
been more easily performed. We 
passed it by, however, unharmed ; not, 
perhaps, quite satisfied that so fine a 
pize should be permitted to escape, 
but bugging ourselves in the idea that 
another, and no leas valuable one, was 


Whilst the transports andlaiger ves- 
sels of war swept up the Chesapeake 
in abody, the S^Horse frigate, with 
one or two lighter ships, dashed for- 
ward to ascertain the course or eban- 
nd of the river. This measure was 
resorted to, because, though the Pa- 
tapsoo was known not to excel in depth, 
it was deemed highly desirable that 
some part of the nai^ should, at all 
events, co-operate with the troops in 
the reduction of Baltimore. Obtain 
Gordon was accordingly director, not 
only to take soundings with all accu- 
racy, but clapping a press of canvass 
upon his ship, to drive her, in case of 
any sudden obstruction, through the 
mud ; and to break, at all hazards, 
€ 1 ^ booms, or other iujiHriimentB, as 
luis^ be laid across the channel. Tliat 
gsilasf 4»fficeT ihOed not to execute his 


orders as far as ft was poasiblc to obev 
them. He actually sunk hit friMte^s 
ked some feet in the slime, and tore 

of dmost any ot^ individuaT^^^ 
have been arrested,— -hut dl would 
not do. The frigate stuck fast in the 
end; and it was only by lightening 
her of her main-deck guns, and roost 
of her stores, that be succeeded in 
bringing her off. 

The day was drawing rapidly to a 
dose, when the Sea-Horse, which lay 
at anchor off a sharp promontory a- 
hcad, gave notice that it would be ne- 
cessary for us to bring up. We obey- 
ed, and came to our moorings just 
where the Patapsco falls into the bay ; 
by which, ind^, on one side, and a 
sort of creek, or inlet of the sea, on 
the other, the promontory in question 
was formed. It was a bcautifm even- 
ing. The sun went down in softened 
majesty, tinging the whole surface of 
the waters with his departing glory. 
The wind, fdliug with the sea, sunk 
into a perfect calm ; and the waves, 
which had never been boisterous, be- 
came gradually more and more quiet, 
till the Chesapeake presented at last 
tlie appearance of a placid lake. The 
reader must, doubtless, be aware, that 
in these regions the night is but of 
short duration. The sun left us to-night 
with its usual abruptness, but its kst 
feeble rays had not yet been extin- 
guished, when a bright full moon 
arose. By her light, not the shipping 
alone, but the beach, the green fields 
beyond it, and the hoary forests in tlie 
back-ground, became again distinctly 
visible. Another writer has spoken 
in terms of rapture of the effect of 
that moonlight ; nor could I pursue 
the subject without quoting his very 
words ; but this I must say, that at 
no moment in my life have I felt the 
influence of a night-scene more forci- 
bly than I felt it then. 

But no great while was granted for 
such induJ^Dces. Orders had already 
been issuea to prepare the troops for 
immediate disembarkation, and these 
it was the duty of every officer to exert 
himself in canying into effect. Like 
my comrades, 1 accordingly devoted 
the greater portion of my waung hours 
to the inspection of arms, the arran^- 
nient of necessaries, and the banding 
out of sccoutrementa. On the present 
occasion, as the distance between Bal- 
timore and the beach could, it was 
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caleulatidf traversed in'* twelve 
hours, the men were not encumbered, 
as they had been encumbered during 
the^ inroad upon Washington, with 
riieir full <]uantity of baggage. Three 
riajs' provisions were, indera, put up 
in their haversacks, but as far as cloth- 
ing is concerned, a knapsack, contain- 
ing a spare shirt, with a blanket strap- 
pra over it, constituted the whole load 
that each was required to carry. In 
one respect, however, the burden was 
increased:— some inconvenience having 
been formerly experienced in bringing 
up ammunition, the store of powder 
and ball committed to our charge was, 
on the present occasion, greater than 
usual. A soldier's poudi, as any mi- 
litary man knows, is made to contain 
sixty rounds of cartridges; to-night, 
twenty additional rounds, carefully 
wrapM up in stout paper, were as- 
signed to each of the privates. 

This done, aU, both officers and 
men, address^ themselves to repose. 
Wc lay down, some in the bed- places, 
others upon the deck, clothed and ac- 
coutred for service ; and in a shorter 
space of time than might have been 
expected, the majority were fast asleep; 
but I know not whence it came, I 
could not follow their example. It 
was in vain tliat I hod recourse to the 
expedients customary in such cases,— 
dosing my eyes, and counting hun- 
dreds and thouaands, and tens of thou- 


aands. Sleep obgcinately lofliaed to 
come upon me; tiil weariM at bust with 
the fruitless efibrt, I fose and aaoend- 
ed the deck. The night waa as dear 
and balmy as ever ; a heavy dew, in* 
deed, fell, but its mouture, so far 
from being disagreeable, serv^ to re- 
fresh both living and dead sutetanoea, 
after the excessive heat of the day. 
There was not a sound to be heard, 
except the ripple of the water against 
the ship's side, the cry of sentinels 
exclaiming, as every half hour came 
round, All's well !** and the heavy 
breathing of those who preferred the 
cool deck to the sufiboating atmosphere 
of the cabin. It was, take it all m all, 
as striking a night-scene as I recollect 
at any time to have witnessed. What 
my own feelings were, however, I can- 
not pretend to state. That I looked 
forward to the morrow without aomc- 
thing like uneasiness, it would be the 
height of follv to affirm ; no man can 
believe himself to stand on the brink, 
as it were, of eternity, without uneasi- 
ness ; vet were all the antidpations of 
what that morrow might bring forth, 
inadequate to repress a consciousness 
of exquisite ei\joyment, to whidi the 
sights and souncls about me gave birth. 
I walked the deck for some hours in 
a state bordering upon enthusiasm ;— 
nor did 1 quit it, till the bells of the 
different ships striking eight, warned 
me that midnight was passed. 


CHAPTSa X 


The moon had act, and there was 
no light in the sky, except that which 
a mmtitude of bruhant stars afforded, 
when a general stir throughout the 
fleet gave notice that the moment of 
disembarkation was at hand. The 
soldiers, rousing from their sleep, be- 
gan to assemble upon the decks in the 
Older in which it nad been previously 
agreed that they should step into the 
boats ; the seamen, applying sedulous- 
ly to their tasks, hoisted*out barges, 
launches, gigs, &c. with all dispatcli ; 
whilst the few stores deemed essential 
to the operations of the campaign were 
so arranged, as to be transported at 
once from the shipping to the beach. 
All, bowevar, was done in profound 
silence. No conversation passed from 
rank to rank, and even the cries of the 
sailorB were repressed ; lest being over- 
heard by die parties which, wc could 


not doubt, were watching ua ftom the 
shore, an alarm might be coinmunica^ 
ted, and the people of Baltimore ap- 
prised of their danger. 

Whilst these things were doing in 
the other vessels, a light gun-brig, 
which had weighed anchor for the pur- 
pose about an hour before, ran in with 
the tide ; and took her station, broad- 
side on, within cable's length of the 
beach. There she lay ready, in ease 
of need, to sweep the shore with her 
fire. Every gun was loaded to the 
muzzle with grape and cannon shot. 
But die event proved that no opposi- 
tion to the landing was contemputol. 
The leading boat touched the strand 
in safety ; the soldiers contained in it 
sprang up the slope, and spreading 
themselves at extended order along the 
ridge, lay down. Others quid[ly fol- 
lowed, and in half an hour idler the 
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first moTement hid been made, a thou- 
sand men were in line, to cover the 
arrival of their comrades. All this 
took place before the first blush of 
dawn Did shown itself in the eastern 
horieon. Nor was the remainder of 
the army tardy in reaching its desti- 
nation. Exerting tbemse^es to the 
utmost, our gallant tars, without any 
intermissionof labour for several hours, 
pulled backwards and forwards, and 
by seven o'clock, infantry, artillery, 
baggage, and horses, appeared to be ui 
on shore. 

It so happened, that the transport 
in which I was embarked lay very near 
the land, by which moans our division 
made good its debarkation among the 
first ; and I shall not readily forget the 
nature of the scone which was thus 
brought iKsfbre me. When wc gained 
the shore, only a single small boat, 
containing about twenty soldiers, had 
reached it. We leaped from the bow, 
one after another, and collecting dose 
to the water's edge, proceeded, at a 
quick pace, to ascend a sloping sand- 
^nk ; at the summit of which we 
found our companions. The officer in 
command of that small party alone 
stood upright ; the men were fiat u|i- 
on their bellies ; but at our suggestion 
they rose, and advancing about forty 
yards farther inland, we all lay down 
again. Let the reader recollect, that 
wc knew nolliing of the preparations 
which had been made for our recep- 
tion; for aught wc could tell, a whole 
army might be in position within a 
stone's throw of our ground ; and he 
will not be surprised to learn, that we 
held our very breath, in anxious ex- 
pectation of what the next instant 
might bring forth. Yet was the ex- 
citation very far from being disagree- 
able. True, we might be called upon to 
sustain the first shock of‘a force a great 
deal too numerous to be long opposed 
with success ; but we were aware, that 
succour would not be slow of arriving ; 
and we could not for a moment doubt 
as to the final issue. Then there was 
much in our very position and atti- 
tude in tlie highest degree imi^osing. 
You could tell that troops were in 
line beside you, only by an occasional 
rustle in the long grass among which 
they couched ; for all kept dose to the 
earth, and not a man sp^e, even in a 
whisper, to his nearest neighbour. 

As day dawned, however, it became 
abluklaiitly manifest that so much 


caution had been quite unneoessary ; 
not a living creature was in sight, nor 
could the smallest trace that even a 
picquet had kept guard here, be ob- 
served. Before us lay a few open green 
fields, measuring, perhaps, some three 
hundred yards across, and then their 
condition furnished proof enough tl^t 
neither infantry nor cavalry had tra- 
versed them. The grass waved in the 
breeze, undefiled by horses' tread or 
human tramp ; no track of foragers in- 
tersected it ; and even upon the road, 
which ran a little to onr right, the duet 
lay wholly undisturbed. In these 
fields the army accordingly mustered. 
The (lifierent regiments clrew up ac- 
cording to their brigades ; the onicers 
took their stations, and the word was 
given to advance. The following is 
the order in which the column movied; 

Major Browne, the officer who led 
the advance in the inroad upon Wash- 
ington, having been severely wounded 
and left behind at Bladcnsburg, Crene- 
ral Ross saw fit to dissolve the little 
corps altogether. Whether this arose 
from a feeling tliat tlicre was not, in 
the army, another man capable of 
guiding it aright, I know not. All 
that I do know is, that in Browne he 
reposed the most unbounded confi- 
dence — that Browne fullj^ deserved 
that confidences — and that if he chan- 
ged his plan from the apprehension that 
there was no fit suocesBorto him, his 
judgment was not very erroneous. 
When I say that this advance was dis- 
solved, I mean not to affirm, that the 
army began its march with a front 
entirely uncovered. Three companies 
were, as formerly, pushed forward ; 
but instead of forming a separate di- 
vision, placed permanently under the 
command of a distinct leader, they 
fell, for the moment, under the guid- 
ance of the officer who chanced to he 
senior in rank among those attached 
to thorn. It was to that unfortunate 
arrangement, without doubt, that the 
country owed the early death of oat 
gallant lea^. After the first day'i 
inarch towards Washington, General 
Ross gave himself little or no concern 
about the advanced guard; he salt 
that the individual to whom he had 
intrusted it, understood his business 
perfectly; and to him tiie business 
was entirely left. It was not so now. 
Ignorant of the talents of tltose oil 
whose sagacity the wrclfare of the 
whole column so much dej^ndhd/tbo 
1 
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General could not keep behind; he 
would, in his own person, see that 
things were going on as he wished them 
to go on ; and he fell in the very first 
skirmish. 

In rear of the three companies, 
leaving, however, a sufficient interval 
between, came the light brigade, now 
under the command of Major Jones. 
Next to that corps moved a brigade of 
seamen, armed with muskets, and 
amounting to nearly a thousand men ; 
then followed the artillery, of which 
eight pieces — six guns, anti two howit- 
aer^— were in the field ; and as'a suffix 
dent number of horses to drag them 
had been procured, they bid fair to 
prove of marked utility in the enter- 
prise. Immediately upon the artillery 
came the second brigade ; and imme- 
diately upon the second brigade came 
the third. Of the exact number of 
combatants thus brought together, 1 
can hardly venture to ofier an opinion. 
Wc had lost at liladensburg about 
five hundred men in all ; but of these 
many were already so far convalescent 
as to take the field again ; and our re- 
inforcements from tile fleet wtTC con- 
siderable. Balancing the one against 
the other, therefore, 1 should be dis- 
posed to say, that somewhere about 
five thousand, or five thousand five 
hundred men, moved from the water's 
edge this morning. 

It fell to the lot of my friend and 
myself, on tliis present occasion, to 
form part of the flank patrol. Having 
cleared die open fields, we soon ibuud 
ourselves in a country resembling, in 
many respects, that which we had tra- 
verse in our late omrations ; that is 
to say, thick woods nemmed^us in on 
every side, and the spots of cultivated 
sml were few and of small compass. 
There was, honvever, one striking dif- 
ference to be observed. Little lakes, 
or rather large ponds, abounded here ; 
they were equally plentiful on both 
sides of the way ; and being in general 
deep enough to hinder us from ford- 
ing, they, for the most part, occasion- 
ed us no little trouble, and some fa- 
tigue, before we succe^ed in passing 
tiicm. Small streams, likewise, land- 
ing in the heads of creeks, more than 
once interrupted our progress. In a 
word, the country presented a thou- 
sand defensible posts, even to a people 
so little accustomed as we were to 
examine a country with the eye oif 
soldiers ; and it aorprisod us not a liu 


tie to find, that no attempt waa made 
to defend it. 

We had continued our Journey 
about an hour, when arriving sudden* 
ly at a space of c^en ground, thrde 
troopers, dressed in dark-green ud£* 
forms, were discovered. They occU* 
pied the summit of a gentle eminence^ 
and appeared to be anxiously watdiing 
the movement of the column along the 
high road. Instantly the word was 
passed to be attentive ; and instantly 
we bc'ian to steal round the height, 
keeping just witliin cover of the wood, 
for the purpose of surprising them. 
But scarlet is an inconvenient colour, 
in cases where concealment happens 
to be desirable ; — the Americans soon 
discoverefl us ; and clapping spurs to 
their horses, galloped ofil Concluding, 
of course, that they must be well ac- 
quainted with the difierent roads 
wliich intersected the forest, we very 
naturally gave thtm upas lost, and 
continued our journey, with die con- 
viction in OUT minds that more work 
would be cut out for us, ere many 
hours should pass by. 

Soon after this, the bugles of the 
army sounded a halt, and we, as well 
as the main body, prepared to obey 
it ; but just as we nad fixed upon a 
convenient spot for the purpose, a 
soldier came running up with intelli- 
gence that tile three horsemen were 
still in the thicket, about musket-shot 
from our right. Toking with me a 
dozen men, I instantly plunged into 
tile wood; and here, sure enough, they 
sat upon the edge of one of the 
lakes, their horses being fastened by 
the bridles to a tree hard by. My 
party preserved a profound silence, 
and we closed gradually round them ; 
but the crash ing of the boughs there was 
no stifling, and when we reached the 
spot they were gone. They had leaped 
into a canoe on the first alarm, and were 
now iiaddling, as fast as they could, 
to the opposite shore. There was no 
time to be lost. 1 called out to them to 
surrender, and by way of enforcing the 
Buminons, coiniiinncleil whole of 
my people to level tlieii^ieces. The 
spectacle was too alarming for raw re- 
cruits, so they held up a white hand- 
kerchief in token of submission, and 
pulled back again. Immediately on 
landing, they were, as may be suppo- 
si^d, disarmed, and then, with tneir 
three beautiful chargersi conducted to 
head-quarters. 
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On coming in with the prisonera, 
we found the army halted near a ftrm- 
houBe^aroundwhidiwere aeveraldear- 
well adapted, in caae of need, 
fat a rapid mUitary formation. The 
General mmaelf, attended by Admiral 
Codcbum, was sitting in the midst of 
hia staff by the way side, and a few 
orderlies were leading their horses 
backwards and forwards. Of the sol- 
dim, a few had strayed from their 
ranks; but blue jackets might be seen 
in eveiv direction, pursuing pigs, fowls, 
and other live stm, at fuU sp^, and 
with much apparent satisfaction. Nor 
was it poBsilue to refrain from laugh- 
ing at the singular behaviour of these 
men. All the threats, orders, and en- 
treaties, of their officers were set at 
defiance; they knew nothing about 
discipline on shore, and they were not 
now going to learn it. At last, the 
very entevour to bring them back 
was abuidoned, and they continued 
to amuse themselves, as well as us, 
till the column again began to more. 
Nor did any one appear to enjoy the 
joke more than G^eral Hobs. He 
was landing heartily, as were the 
Admiral and the rest of the group. 


when we appeared ; and be witJ 
Cttlty 8uppremedhismirth,even though 
the presence of the prisoners drew ms 
attention to other graver matters. 

Having put a few questions to the 
young men, as to the duty on which 
they had bm themselves employed. 
General Ross proceeded to catechise 
them respecting the number and po- 
sition of the force appointed for the 
defence of Baltimore. Their answers 
were neither very distinct nor very 
satisfactory. They spoke of a levy 
en mofse^hinted that every male ca- 
pable of bearing aims was enrolled— 
and calculated the strength of the 

iars, at twenty^ thousand men. ^e 
cavalry, they said, consisted princi- 
pally of volunteer troops, to one of 
which they had themselves belonged ; 
and most of it, as well as a large por- 
tion of the^fantry, hadihet us in 
the field offlSladensburg. In artil- 
lcry, ,j|(rin, they affirms, that the 
s^sq^jof the Americans was prodi- 
gkm; upwards of <nie hundred pieces 
. of euinon were in battery ; and these 
V being manned by seamen firom the 
fleet, would, th^ observed to us, do 
Tlie General all 
tiwlillfli » countenance which neyer 


on ce varied i n its expression ; and then 
ordering them to toe rear, in qnte of 
many urgent entreaties that he would 
dismiss them on tiieir parole, he com- 
manded the bugle to sound, and the 
troops again stood to their arms. 

"I^Ust the column was making rea- 
dy to prosecute its^more orderly ad- 
vance, we stoutly plunged once more 
into the thickets, and pressed on. For 
about half an hour we proceeded with- 
out the occurrence of any circum- 
stance calculated to excite in us a more 
than usual degree of alacrity. There 
were the same obstacles of brske and 
brier to overcome, and, from time to 
time, the same impediments of {Kinds 
and creeks to be surmounted; but 
still no enemy, nor any trace of an 
enemy, could be descried. At length, 
however, the face of affairs underwent 
a change. A few figures suddenly 
showed themselves, string from tree 
to tree, and bush to bush ; they be- 
came more and more numerous as 
we went on ; and, finally, we beheld 
about four or five hundred rifiemen 
scattered through the wood, and pre- 
pared to dispute with us our farther 
progress. Nor were many momenta 
wosted in idly gazing at each other. 
Having warned the column, by the 
sound of our bugles, that an enemy 
was in sight ; we rushed forward, and 
the forest echoed again to the report 
of ours and the Americans’ muskets. 

There is nothing in war more in- 
teresting, and, if it be conducted with 
any science, more entertaining, than a 
skirmish in the bosom of a deep wood. 
The cover is generally so abundant, 
and so excellent in kind, that fewer 
casualties take place, than one unac- 
customed to such affiiirs might expect ; 
whilst, from the very nature of the 
encounter, your thoughts are never 
for an instant unempmyed, nor your 
body for an instant at rest. When ad- 
vancing, youdartfrom tree to tree, pass- 
ing with the rapidity of thought over 
the space between, as if you had singM 
out one or two individuals among the 
enemy, to overtake whom was the 
great object of your wishes. Then, 
again, there is the necessity imposeil 
upon you, of watching that your men 
keep well up ; that uiey are careful 
not to expose themselves unnecessa- 
rily ; that they are cool, take a good 
and deliberate aim, and abstain num 
throwing their fire away for no pur- 
pose. As to preserving a regular line, 
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thftt b seldom attempled ; men tmdj 
carry ioto the field the nieetbs of the 
panute-ground; it b enou|^ if you 
aee, that when thefig)itb hard praa* 
'€d» the left shall not posh too far a« 
head of it ; nor^ when the left hangs 
'back, that the right pan it by. Above 
the offikser must, in such atua* 
tioDB, be careful to show hb men a 
becoming example. He ou^t not, 
indeed, to hurry too far before them, 
because by ao aoing, though he may 
lead some to follow, others taking od- 
tantagje of the license which his blind 
impetuosity grants, may keep out of 
the fire alt^ther ; but still less onght 
he to lag behind. He is the best di- 
rector of a'skirmish, who moves back- 
wards and forwards among hia troops ; 
cheers and animates them by his voice 
and gestures ; scruples not to expose 
himself occasionally more than may 
be exactly required, and appears to 
treat his enemies with contempt. The 
spirit which actuates him never fails 
to arise among his followers, and when 
once men despise their enemies, they 
seldom fail to beat them. 

Our skirmish to-day was for a while 
tolerably hot, and exttemely anima- 
ted. The Americans outnumbered us 
beyond calculation, whilst, as indivi- 
duals, they were at least our equab 
in the skill with which they used their 
weapon ; yet, from the very commence- 
ment, it was on our part a continual 
advance, on theirs a continual retreat. 
We drove them from thicket to thick- 
et, and tree to tree, not, indeed, with 
any heavy loss, for they were no less 
expert in finding shelter than in ta- 
king aim ; but occasionally bringing 
down an individual as lie was running 
from otie cover to another. Our own 
loss, min, was very trifiing. Two 
men killed, and about a dozen wound- 
ed, made up the sum of our casual- 
ties ; and it may with truth be assert- 
ed, that everyttiing was going on as 
the General himself could have wuh- 
ed. But unhappily he was not satisfied 
of thb. The firing struck him as be- 
ing more heavy and more continued 
than it ought to be ; he was appre- 
hensive that we had fiUlen into some 
serious ambuscade, and, unwilling to 
trifle with the safety even of a few 
companies, he rode forward for the 
purpose of satisfying himself that they 
weres^. Howhitterly had the whole 
wxpeditum cause to lament that dap ! 
He bad scarcely entered the wood^ 
VoL. XXL 


when an American lific&itti wiiiglbd 
him out; he fired, and Iho^hall^ 4Mm 
toita mark, pieroed hb eidot • VQben 
the General received hb deatlMM^ 
I chanced to be etanding at ne 'great 
distance ikom him ; 1 saw that hawea 
struck, for the reins dropped'indMIitly 
from hb hand, and he leaned IbrwanL 
upon the pommd of hia saddle ; and 
^ough I would not aufikr mya^ to 
imagine that there waa any danger, 
1 hastened towards him, but I arrived 
too late. His horse maTfing a jpove- 
ment forward he lost hb neJfmd, 
but for the intervention of hb aide- 
de-camp's arm, must have fallen to the 
mund. As it was, we could only by 
him at bngth upon the grass; for his 
limbs could no longer pworm their 
office— it was but too manibst that 
his race was run. 

No language can convey any ade- 
quate idea of the aensatioB which this 
inebncholy event produced^ the bo- 
soms of all who were aware di it. It 
may with truth he asserted, that.a ge- 
neral, young in command, has lirely 
obtained the confidence of hb troops 
in the d^ee in which General Boss 
had obtained it, or held out more flat- 
tping assurances, that he would con- 
tiinue to possess and to deserve it to 
the last. As a colonel of a regiment, 
a general of brigade in Lord Welling- 
ton's army, his name had long stood 
high ; and the brillbnt sueoees which 
attended his operations against Wasbi 
iiigton, satisfied hb own soldiers;, at 
least, that hb fame waa not unmerit- 
ed. It has been said, that in conduct- 
ing the inroad bat alluded to, he exhi- 
bit more of hesitation and diffidence 
in himself than belongs to a rmlly 
great mind. Perhaps he might hesi- 
tate a little ; perhaps he did lose an 
hour or two in considering, whether, 
with a mere handful of men, it would 
be advisable to march upon the capi- 
lal of a great nation, more especially 
as he could not but feel, that littb or 
no permanent advantage to the oause 
would accrue even from auooeia. But 
this praise, at least, has never been 
denied him ; that wheaitonoe hb mind 
came to be made up, no man ever p^ 
svM hb object more steadily, or with 
greater vigour. In the present oourse 
of operations, this was oonspicuouily 
ihe case. He was in the act of puah- 
ing on, cautiously indeed^ but vritball 
the crierity of (he edioci in whUi he 
had been trained^ whm^ thraigh the 


afawnee of a 4ew able nippartenb bo Adadul Cockbiini« and gaUopadback 
wailed toihrow bit valnaBe lifcaiwty# for ainatanee. JTor nyrnff nydaty 
I^Boe to hia adiea* Afanoerandbeth called me olaewbere* ThoilriDgitill 
ter mao foe Britiah army nerer pro* weot on in front ; it wai kept up by 
dnoed; nor baa it l^t an officer of my own meoi and I could not jdeaert 
bricditer^promtae or briber character* them ; ao 1 too quitted the mournful 
Hiui aiio>de-ranip, (Oq»tain M^Doup groupj and once more plunged into an* 
)• bavioB aeen the general laid by tion. 
toe rood aide, left him to the care of 
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I overtook the akinnishera, 
they were in full punuit of the Ame- 
rieana, now flying with all precipita- 
tion brfere thim. The wood waa ao- 
oordingly emptied in a trice ; but on 
reaching ita akirts, we found what we 
had, to aay the truth, expected to And, 
that the riflemen now dislodged were 
nothing more than the outposta, or 
rather advanced oorpa, of a regular 
anny. At foe opposite extremity of a 
few opAi fields, about aix or seven 
thousand men were drawn up in line. 
Their left resting upon a lake, and their 
right extending to the mouth of a 
creek, their centrewos protected by 
high palings, and a row of lofty trees, 
whilat all Wore foem was exposed an d 
bare, to the distance of nearly half a 
mile. Of artillery, they appeared to 
have some aix or eight pieces in the 
field. These were arranged, two upon 
foe main road, which fell in towards 
foe right of foe poaition, three some- 
what farther to the left, and foe re- 
mainder singly, and at diflerent inter- 
vals between the corps of infantry. 
About half musket-ahoi in front of 
them, was a farm house, surrounded by 
numerous barns, stables, and a stack- 
yard. Whether or not they had filled 
It with troops, we had no means of 
ascertaining ; but it occurred to Charl- 
ton foat it might be worth while to 
aeiae it, in ctae they should have De- 
fected a measure to foem of ao much 
impcMnce. With this view, we lost 
no time in rnahingon. We sprung 
over the paling, and having received 
twu discharges of grape from the guns 
Upon foe road, reaoMl the house in 
question, with the loss of only three 
men. The enemy ihad not occti|Med 
it ; wc took poaaeaaion without dday, 
and r^oidng aiuoerely in foe enur 
of which mj bad boen guilty, de- 
termined that no cflbrtaahonld on our 
Iwr^bcwailftMrto hinder foem from 
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Established in this snug pos^ abun- 
dant leisure waa granted for observing 
as wdl foe dispositions made by the 
enemy to receive the attack, as the 
advance of our own troops to make it ; 
and a most animating spectacle both 
the one and the other presented. On 
the side of the Amenesns, mounted 
officers could be seen riding back- 
wards and forwards, apparently en« 
conraging their men to no their duty. 
Some companies moving from its rear, 
wheeled up into the line ; others quit- 
ting the line, fell back towards the re- 
serve. But the corps which attracted 
the chief share of our attention, con- 
sisted of foe identical riflemen, whom 
we had so lately driven before us out 
of the wood. They continued for some 
time to drop in, by sections of eight, 
six, and ten, and taking post in rear 
of the line, resumed, as they best could, 
something like order. Nor were other 
manifestations of a resolution to keep 
their ground wanting. Several tum- 
brils and ammunition wagons arri- 
ving, were speedily emptM of their 
contents; and casks of cartridges, ran- 
ged at intervals. behind the men, bore 
testimony to the seal with whifo the 
store-keeper's department had been 
attended to. Such was the condition 
of aflaira on the right. Away towards 
the left again, a deal of marching 
and oounter-mardiing went on ; but 
whether it arosefrom somemismanage- 
meni in the original disposition of foe 
force, I cannof lelL It struck me, 
however, as being highly injudiefous, 
to render raw troops tiius unsteady, at 
the very moment when they were about 
to come under fire ; and I contest foat 
1 did not augur veiy favourably of the 
determination whicn, on that flank at 
least, the Americans would exhibit. 
Lastly, die heads of two columns ap- 
pearing in foe skirts of the more re- 
moie foifoet, pointed out bow the re- 
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different wii ibe to a hdJow g^obe of innit the cvmjdft 
wUch a glanoe towarda our rear intro- wMeh ia filled up, not witli foiete 
duted U8 1 We had taken poeseedon only, hut withu quantity of muriEel* 
of the farm- house perhaps ten minutes balls* It is diecharged from a caanflii 
or a quarter of an hour before the exactly as a round wot ia diacliarged ; 
leading divisions of our own troops and being supplied with a fuae, mom 
began to emerge fl*om the forest. As or leas diort^ according toihe distanoe 
soon, however, as they diowed them- to be traveraed, it bursts just in front 
selves, a flank movement to the right of its object, and throws the whole of 
was made, and the 85th Regiment, in iti murderous contents forward. To- 
beautiful regularity, spread itself at day it did fearfid bavock. TheAmeri- 
extended order, over the whole of the cans durst not stand before it, hot 
enemy's front. The seamen, who came shrunk away from eadh spot where It 
next, marched straight forward along ahdl had fallen, as if there had been 
the road, till they had arrived within something deadly in the very aoiL 
cannon shot of the American line. But it waa not upon the road alone 
where tbe^ halted. The 4th Regi- that a smart cannonading was kept 
ment arriving after them, wheeled ofl^ um The three guns, of whidi 1 have 
as the 85th had done, to the right ; already spoken as b^g stationed in 
hilt instead of extendfng itself, filed the fields towards She Americana* left, 
along in column of half companies, by opened upon the 65th regiment aa soon 
the rear of the light troops, till it was as they had taken their grownd. Tl^ 
lost to farther observation in a grove, soldiers, however, paid little' heed to 
A similar movement was made by the the salutation. Being commanded to 
44th, and a battalion of Marines, who, lie down, they did so, and rest^ for 
forming line in the oi>en field, stood to twenty minutes very composedly, in 
support the skirmishers ; whilst the defiance of the abowera of balia that 
2 Ist, taking up its ground on the road, fell thick and fast about them, 
came in on the rear of the column, of At the expiration of that perM, 
which the seamen constituted the every necessary preparation appearing 
front. All these formations were exe- to be complete. Colonel Brooke, . on 
cuted with as much coolness and pre- whom the chi^ command had devbl- 
cision as if the whole had been nothing ved, waa seen to ride along the rear of 
more than a review; and in the eyes the line, followed Ire his staff. Halting 
of us, who watched it, the spectacle about the centre of the field, the little 
was in the highest degree interesting, group turned their glasses, for a few 
In the meanwhile, neither the Ame- moments, in the direction of the ene- 
rican artillery nor our own remained my'a TOsition, and then, as if eatia fl ed 
idle. The bead of the column no that iH things were in order, they he- 
sooner appeared, than the enemy's can todiaperK. An aide-de-camp gal^ 
pieces wnich commanded the road Ic^ed off to the right, Mr Evana flow 
opened upon it, and though the range towards the left, and the orderly bugler 
was soiliowhat long, did considerable sounding the charge, the whole army 
execution. Jo check this. Captain sprung into its ranks. The spirit-stir- 
Carmichael, by whom the British ar- ring notes were echoed back from all 
tilleiT was commandrd, instantly or- quarters, ond the line^mov^forwar^ 
dered two guns and a howitzer to the t have said that ourix»ition aU this 
front, and pushing them forward with- while was among a number of houaea 
in point-buink distance of the Ameri- end corn-stalks, situated about ^mid- 
cans, soon paid them back, wi^ inte- way between the hostile armie^ 
rest, in thw own coin. Idonotknow thing can be conceived more animated, 
that I ever saw shots more accurately or more imposing, then thespeeUude 
thrown. At the first discharge, five which now met onr gaee. The Baht 
American gunners were killed ; at the troops, in extended order, ■tretenxng 
next, one of the pieces was disabled ; firom one thicket to another, eoveced 
upon which, turning their attention Ae entire open spaoe, and advanced^ 
to ^e infantry, our artiUery-men with the aamecocmiesB, and in theme 
mowed them down by whole semons. admirable style, as if diey bad been 
On diis occasion, the missile Jtflaci- mardiing upon a paiade. Is dieir 
pally used wasthe Shrapnel. Itmay, rear, though far enough tmmd to 



the fired niidcetiy, esme a OMpict 
liae, whaie bmineHrit waa« retlier to 
gire^ wBBpfOit wheimr it ilKraU be 
needed, ttnn to Uke mny active part 
in the battle. On the road egain^ a 
denae eohinmnf hlue-jaekets preaaed 
forward, with the alacrity and o(m« 
tempt of danger, which ao eminently 
diatMguUi the British sailor; whilst 
abafetdion, likewise in cdumn, march- 
ed after it, ready to follow up with 
advantage whatever sacoessea the pri- 
vileged undisdnlined valour of the 
Beamon might obtain. 

. On theamof the Americana, again, 
all was stillness and ezpe^tion. The 
corps which up to this moment. 


_ their 
The whole 


had been continualh 
ground, now stood fast. 
were in line, and, with shouldered 
arms, appeared to watch the nrogress 
frf* their enemies, like men who were 
determined not to be beaten. 1 thought, 
indeed, that I could perceive a &tle 
wavering at one particular point It 
was a spot towards their extreme left, 
which, in the course of the cannonade, 
had received more than its due pro- 
portion of salutations; but whether 
X was coRect or not, it is impossible 
for me to say, inasmuch as the vi- 
sion became almost instantlyobscured 
by columns of smoke. The Americans 
had in their line several pieces of 
cannon, from which no dischaiges had 
as yet taken place. What their object 
was in keepmg them so long idle, I 
know not; perhaps they imsgin^, 
that their fire, iriien opened unexpect- 
edly, would produce a double effect,— 
ana, on that account, reserved it for 
the attack. Be this as it may, our in- 
fantry had not advanced ten paces, 
when a voUot of grape was poured 
upou them mm every gun in the 
field ; and the plunging of balls all 
along the grassji^the craroing of rails, 
treei^ and other ol:gectsstrudc,a8#ell 
as not a few prostrations among the 
aoldipn ihemorives, gave proof that 
the aahitaticm was not ten serious 
than noisy. 

As yet it may be said, that I and 
my immediate fi>llowen ranked no- 
thing more than apeacaton of the dis- 
poaitions and movementi of our oom« 
ladea. Occasionally, indeed, a eannon- 
riiot paaaing through the window of 
tteJunm^or lod^iBg in one of the 


A SlAaMem in pil4v' 

tre^ ilrere already ao &r ia advance, 
that to posh on till the others over- 
tsok'tu, would hare been the height 
of absnriUty. Now, however, we W- 
gan to feel, that a state of ipriescenee 
was not exactly that which Imame us. 
Having waited till a fkw of the most 
fcvwara of the skirmishers began to 
seek shelter behind our farm-yim, we 
likewise assumed the ofiensive, and 
dashing from our lurking-place, press- 
ed onwards. 

Immediately in front of the farm- 
house ran a high railing, similar to 
those of which 1 have b^ore had oc- 
casion to speak, as intersecting almost 
every field or open spot in this quarter 
of America. We were in the act of 
springing over it, when the enemy, 
meeting against us a couple of six- 
pounders, swept down five or six men 
out of the company. Among them 
there was one poor fellow, urao re- 
ceived from that fire as horrible a 
wound as I recollect at any period to 
have seen. A round shot Btriking him 
in the shoulder, tore away the whole 
of the limb, and left his very lungs 
exposed to the view of the hy-stander. 
The man was a hit of a favourite with 
his master. By birth a gypsy, he pos- 
sessed not only to a higli degree the 
qualities of conviviality and good hu- 
mour, but he was acknowledged to be 
by far the most skilful maker of fires, 
a^ therefore one of the most useful 
individuals in the regiment. No rain, 
however heavj^ hindered him from 
striking a light, and from a light once 
struck, he never failed to. j»iMuce a 
blase. The loss of such a personage 
could not but he deeply and univer- 
sally lamented. It may not be amiss 
to add here, that in spite of the seve- 
rity of his wound, the poor fAiow lin- 
gered many days ; he was even re- 
moved to the snip befiAc he died.— 
Might not the blowing out of a man's 
hruns, under such circamBtaneea, be 
not only justifiable, but praiiewortiiy ? 

Up to this moment, not a siimle 
inuaket bad been discharged on either 
side, and the most perfect silence pre- 
vailed throughout the ranks of both 
armies. The British soldiers moved 
fhrward with their accustomed fearless- 
ness, and the Americana, with much 
apparent ooolnesi, stood to receiva 
them. Now, however,, when little 
more than an hundred paces divided 


bore testimany Ast the enemy V the one Bne frm Ae other, boA par- 
of us ; but ties mtderesdy to hrfaigiiisttefs more 
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decidedly IQ • pqnoiMl itnigl^ The 
jjimerieans were the fint to wee their 
omeUarmB. HaTinff vent air with 
a BhoBt, they dreS a voUey, b^n 
upon the richt> and carried away re- 
ffidarly to the extreme left ; and then 
imingagainj keptupan unintennitted 
discharge, which soon in a great decree 
concealed them from our obeervauon. 
Nor were we backward in returning 
the salute. A hearty British cheer 
gave notice of our willingMss to meet 
Uiem ; and firing and runnings we gra< 
dually closed npon them^ with the de« 
sign of bringing the bayonet into play. 

1 hardly know what language to 
employ for the purpose of conveying 
to we mind of a reader who possesses 
no practical acquaintance with the 
subject, something like a clear idea of 
a battle, at that period in its progress 
at which we have now arrived. Volley 
upon volley having been given, we 
were now advanced within less than 
twenty yards of the American line ; 
yet such was the denseness of the 
smoke, that it was only when a pass* 
ing breeze swept away the cloud for a 
moment, that either force became vi* 
sible to the other. It was not, there- 
fore, at men's persons that the fire of 
pur soldiers was directed. The flashes 
of the enemy’s muskets alone served 
oa an object to aim at, as, without 
doubt, the flashes of our muskets 
alone guided the enemy. At last, how- 
ever, the wind suddenly sprung up. 
llie obscurity in which both parties 
bad been envdoped was cleared away ; 
and there, emre enough, stood our op- 
ponents, not, as they had stood an 
flour ago, in close ana compact array, 
but confused by the murderous fire to 
which they had been exposed. Napo- 
leon Buonaparte has aflirmed, that he 
never witnessed anything more terrific 
than the fire of a firitiw line of in- 
fantry. The £x-emperor was perfectly 
oorreet In the armies of other na- 
tions, particularly in those of America, 
many marksmen, more expert as in- 
^viduals, may be found ; but we may 
seardi the wc^ over brfore we shall 
discover troops, who, as a body, take 
aim with the same coolneu, reserve 
their fire so well, or, as a necessary 
consequence, pour it in with such tre- 
mendous effect as our own soldiers. 
Of this the Mnericans Bad to-day re- 
ceived the most appqUiDgpoofs ; num- 
bers lay dead among the feet of their 
oonuam; numbvn more had retired 
’ 9 


maiibed or wounded; end *t imsa %ho 
still kept the field, wm bvilMii and- 
ooDfbsecL One thing ahme wiu iu« 
quired to complete the rout. Our gid- 
lant fellows, uttering a hearty iSbmat, 
threw in their last volley, and then 
rushed forward with the bavmiet; but 
a shock, which the flower of European 
armies had never been able to with* 
stand, the Americans ventured not to 
receive. They lost in a moment idl 
order, and il^, as every man best 
could, from the fields 

There was but one road along whicli 
horses or carriages coidd move, and it 
became crowded to excess in a mo- 
ment. Whilst the infantry, dashing 
into the forest, thought to conced 
themselves among its mazes, the ca- 
valry, of which a few i^ua^ons hod 
been dranm up upon their right, scam- 
pered off' by the mdn road ; and was 
immediately followed by guns, tum- 
brils, ammunition waggons, mid 
whole materiel of the army. To arrest 
the progress of all, or some part of 
^at force, became now our great ob- 
ject. Hurrah for the guns !*' was a 
word of command first uttered by Co- 
lonel Brooke ; it wsa repeated, with 
loudlaughter and turaultuousoutcries, 
from one rank to another ; and despe- 
rate and unintermitting were the ef- 
forts which we made to overUJee and 
cut off such as were hindmost. But 
unhappily the absence of even the 
mountra troopers told sorely against 
us to-day. Tbetruthofitis, the Amo« 
rican ordnance, drawn by fleet horses, 
readily escaped. And out of the whde 
party, only two guns, and one tumbril 
alone, fell into our hands. Of pri- 
soners, however, we were fortunate 
enough to secure a few. The fourth 
regiment, wliich had made a detour 
for the purpow of turning the enemy's 
left, though it arrived not in time to 
take much share in the action, suc- 
ceeded in cutting off about half of a 
battalion fhim the high road ; and this 
body, driven back u|wn its pursuers, 
savM itself firom annihilation by lay- 
ing down its arms. 

Thus ended the affiur of the ISth 
of September, after about an boor and 
a half of pretty severe fighting. On 
our part, the loss sustained could not 
excera two hundred men in all ; on 
the part of the Americans, at least 
double that number had ibllen* The 
dead, indeed, lay in dustm ftr num 
frequent, and Cur more nnineiQiii^Uuui 
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wjwlim 1 leMt dkeo^M 
Md of JUadADibiug; and m tiM pko* 
portiop between Iheldlkdandwomd^ 
ed ip ananny n mually aa fi?e toone, 
it was euT to collect tbat the whole 
anouat of penona rendered hora-do- 
oomba^ miut bare been rery coneider« 
abkf Yet there waa not amongat ua 
one man^ who did not fed that the 
victory bi^ been purchaaed at a terri- 
Ue [wioe>— it had coat the life of our 
General* and in ao doing* had crippled 
all our reaouToea. 

The day being now conaiderahly ad- 
vanced, and the troopa somewhat fa- 
tigued by their ezertiona* our new 
Ireder determined to halt for that 
night on the field which he bad won. 

this view* the budea were di- 
rected to aound the recall ; whilst the 
Quarter-Maater General proceeded to 
fix upon a properbpot for the bivouac* 
and to Btation iheout-poata. Nor were 
the medical fcttendants of the army 
unmindful of their important chaige. 
There chanced to be* in the line of the 
late operations* two houses of some 
size; these were of course occupied* 
and the smaller and more incommo- 
dious being selealed as head-qusrccra* 
the larger and better was devoted to 
the BCGommodation of the wounded. 
Ihither* all who had not been already 
dressed upon the field and sent back 
to the boats* were conveyed ; nor was 
the smallest distinction made between 
the Americans and the English. To 
say the truth, however* they were but 
indifierently provided for. Ibe owners 
having removed every piece of furni- 
ture out of the bouse* the poor sol- 
diers could only be huddled together 


an the floen of tha^ difib 
ments; and aa our meoi^ 
were few in number* the delay in pay* 
ing attention to theirwounda waa in 
some cases very great. Yetfew*eidier 
of the Englidi or the Americana* com- 
pdained. A groan or a shriek would* 
indeed* occasionally strike upon the 
ear of the by-atander; and even a 
querulous exclamation* aa the moving 
m another's leg or arm happened to 
Mng it into contact with some unfor- 
tunate man's broken limb. But there 
were no murmurs ; no whinings be- 
cause one or other was not imm^iate- 
ly looked to. On the contra^, the 
instances were not rare in which one 
wounded man would entreat sur- 
geon to pass him by fi>r the present* 
that the wound of another more se- 
riously hurt might be dressed in the 
first place. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that war renders men neces- 
sarily selfish. In such campaigns as 
tbat of the French in Russia, where 
suffering may be said to have reached 
its height* the better feelings of human 
nature become* without doubt* entire* 
ly blunted ; but in ordinary cases* the 
inquirer will find as much of real ge- 
nerosity and noble-mindedness among 
soldiers in the field* as among any 
class of human society. 

The troops being checked* not with- 
out some aifficttlty, in the midst of 
their ardour* the difierent regiments 
collected round their colours* and 
formed into close column. Fires were 
then* as usual* lighted ; and there, but 
a riiort space removed firom the b^iea 
of the slain* we prepared to pass the 
night. 


Chapteb XII. 


Ai Acre still remained some hours 
of daylight* my friend and myself ha- 
ving partaken of such alight provi- 
sion as our comroiasary could furnish* 
■mused ourselves by wandering over 
the scene of the late contest, and exa- 
mining at our leisure* both the na- 
ture St the ground occupied by the 
Americans* and the dispositions made 
to dislodge them. We found the ene- 
my's posiden not* indeed* so com- 
manding* in many respects, as that 
whidt-mey had occupi^ above Bla* 
ttejn but sufficiently so* in dl 
jj^B||leiioe* to hlire enabled trecos bet- 
^IHRmmipliiied* and more habituated 


to danger, to keep tbelr ground for 
many hours, even against superior 
numbers. The left of the line* in 
particular* struck us as being more 
strongly posted than frequently falls 
to the lot of small armies. Not only 
was the lake which cohered it perfect- 
ly unfordable* hut its banks* steep* 
precipitous* and woody* furniihed the 
very best species of cover for light 
troops* by the use of which* an hun- 
dred resolute men might hare check- 
ed the approach of a whole army fer 
half a day. On the right* again* all 
attempts at turning w 4 re rendered 
hqpelM* bj the intelrention ef the 





head af t credit wbicb in ihii dteo# 
tion stretched consideraUT inland ; 
whilst a dose and tai»led &icket, in^ 
teiaected here and there by narrow 
I^th ways, absolutely invited the Ame« 
rican general to puM £brward a corps, 
which, making a circuit, might have 
fallen upon the rear of our army at 
any moment most convenient for them- 
selves, and most usurious to us. Be- 
sides all which, the troops Uiemselves 
stood at the summit of a gentle slope, 
and in the heart of a bdt of odes, re- 
gular as a row of palisades ; whilst 
the houses, now converted by us to 
the^ usm detailed above, were, from 
their situation, admirably adapted to 
cover the re-formation of almost any 
part of the line which might by acd- 
dent have been broken. But all these 
advantages were of no avail. There 
was wanting that, without which any 
other superiority will be found use- 
less, a confidence in the troops them- 
selves, which nothing, except rested 
Bucoesses, and a long acquaintance 
with warfare, bestowa. 

In passing from one extremity of 
the field to another, it unavoidably 
happened, that on more than one oc- 
casion we were compelled to pick our 
steps among the dead ; and it was then 
that the great disparity between the 
loss sustained by us, and that on the 
side of the enemy, struck us. On the 
main road, indeed, the number of 
British bodies was considerable ; the 
seamen and Slst regiment, which oc- 
cupied that post, had been exposed to 
a sweeping pee of artille^, and bad 
suffered ; but in other directions, for 
one body clothed in a scarlet uniform, 
five corpses of slaughtered republicans 
might be counted. Nor did it appear 
to us as being the least remarkable 
feature in the case, that not one of all 
the slain was stripped. They had 
lain already some hours exposed, vet 
such was the paucity of our camp-jfol- 
lowers, or their unskilfulness in their 
vocation, that they still lay as they 
had faUen. 

Having in this manner gratified our 
curiosity, we returned to the spot 
which we had previously selected as 
a convenient one for passing the night. 
It was a bare green mound, apart 
from the rest of ihe army, and shel- 
tered by the branches of three qiread- 
ing trees which surmounted it There 
we found our fire brightly blazing, a 
little strawgot together, and a supper ^ 


of hoU goore and msM 
served up. 11m reader 
lieve, that we addiesaisd octtiiBlves; Id 
the last vrith a aatisfirndon by m 
means the less lively, that we haa^iot 
anticipated anything of the kind. Our 
servants, it appeared, intent, as all good 
servanta ought to be,'ilpon their mas- 
ters' comfort, had instituted a seardi 
in every direction after viands, and, in 
a shed near the hospital, had discover- 
ed a flock of some sixteen or eighteen 
geese. Of these they took care to 
secure a couple before any other indi- 
vidual was let into the secret; but 
the birds soon betrayed themselvea— 
their cackling was overheard by the 
surgeons' attendants, and in five mi- 
nutes after they all paid the debt of 
nature. Into the fate of the birds, 
however, we cared not to inquire ; we 
were pleased with our own share; and 
having proved this in the moat aatia* 
factory of all manners, we drank our 
grog and lay down. In ten minutea 
after we were both fast asleep. 

For the first half of the might, our 
repose continued to be as sound and 
unbroken as we could posubly desire; 
The air was serene and mild ; and the 
intervention of the boughs overhead, 
screened us pretty successfully from the 
dews ; but towaw midnight we were 
awakened by a visitation, to guard 
against which, even the dense foliage of 
our bower proved wholly InsuflScient 
The rain fell in torrents. There was no 
thunder, it is true ; but the fountains 
of the great deep seemed for the second 
time to be broken up, so tremendras 
was the rush of water upon our laira. 
We rose, as may be imagined, not in 
tbe best humour possible ; yet we soon 
found out that to repine would be use- 
less; so drawing our cloaks more jdoBe- 
ly around us, we crept a little nearer 
to the fire, and sat for half an hour 
listening to the storm. By and by, 
however, drowsiness began again to 
exert its influence. The water fell as 
profusely as ever ; our garments were 
not proof against it; we were tho- 
rougmy saturated, but even in that 
stole sleep was precious. We heaped 
on an additional quantity of fuel, and 
laying ourselves as close to the Uaae 
as a regard to our personal safe^ would 
allow, we were very soon as ignorant 
of passing events, as we had been be- 
fore the storm awoke us* 

If any jud^ent may be' formed 
from the condition of our perspiui when 
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thQ otderly aeigeant muod m, the 
Ato itawt Sm continued to ftB, with, 
out any loterAiidon, fhim 
up to the moment of the nn«nd rauo- 
ter. For myaelf, I can omy tTcr, that 
I got up, abadutelv heavy with the 
load of moisture wnicb hung about 
me. To say that 1 was wet to the 
din, would be to convey a very feeble 
ipetare of my predicament. My very 
akin was perforated, — I was wet to the 
bones and marrow. Yet I rose in the 
highest possible spirits, and took post 
bme my men, every one of whom 
was as completely drenched as I, and 
1 firmly beueve, as merry and light- 
hearted. 

We stood in column upon the nound 
ftf our encampment, till day-li^t be- 
gan to appear ; after which we moved 
down, and took our stations on the 
hid road, at the head of the column. 
There we found tlie other corps and 
brigades assembling ; and I p^ectly 
recollect, to this moment, the degree 
of mirth which was excit^ among ua 
Boldiera, when our gallant allies, the 
blue-jackets, proceeded to take up their 
gmnd. Even the unmilitary reader 
will probably understand, that when 
a column forms, the different compa- 
uiea of the battalion or brigade draw 
up, as nearly as may be, at regular 
diatances from eadi other. No men 
ever set this technical arrangement so 
completely at defiance, as the sailors. 
To tnem it appeared to be a matter of 
the most perfect indifference how or 
where they stood ; whilst their garru- 
lity exoeeaed all conceivable bounds, 
and their laughter made the very woods 
ring. Jack » certainly not in ois ele- 
ment, when brought to aet with a re- 
gular land force. In storming a bat- 
tery, or making a sodden dash for any 
purpose, he is, peihapa, the most effi- 
cient animal you could employ ; but 
in a series of operations, where pa- 
tience no leas than courage, and re- 
guhpity no less than daring, are re- 
quired, he is certainly not* the being 
whom we would aem as most effi- 
cient He had done his duty, how- 
ever, in the affair of yesterday, and 
done it nobly ; and ve did smile a 
little at his ignoranciW tactics, there 
was not, hi the feeling which produ- 
ced it, the most remote aasimilation to 
^respecl^ or the moat distant dispo- 
sition to deny to him the full meed of 
praise whidi his gallantry had already 


merited, and, we were awan^ would 
merit agdir. 

‘ I know not whence it came about, 
but the company to which I was at- 
tached, had again the good fortune to 
be employed as a flank patrd. The 
column having formed m marching 
order, we, who stood at its head, were 
ordered to cast off our blankets, and 
dash into the woods; and we had 
hardly done ao, when a bugle from 
the rear, sounding the advance, warn- 
ed us to go on. We delayed not one 
moment m obeying the signal. The 
rain had ceased, but the branches of 
the trees, the underwood, and long 
grass, were all loaded with water. 
These, however, were circumstances 
which we never dreamed of taking in- 
to consideration,— we pushed on. Wet 
enough we were already,— cveij step 
that we took made ua more so ; tor the 
grass reaching to onr middles, had all 
the influence of a mire equally deep ; 
et we contrived to keep our arms 
ry, and doing that, we aaed for little 
besides. A brush of a few minutes 
put our blood in rapid circulation; 
no leisure was granted, in which it 
could again become stagnant ; and it 
was speedily apparent enough, tliat 
our minds would receive to the full as 
much employment in this excursion 
as our homes. We had not proceeded 
a quarter of a mile before we fell in 
with about twenty armed men. They 
were stragglers from yesterday’s bat- 
tle, and submitted immediatuy ; but 
they informed us that the whole of 
the wood was filled with riflemen; 
and that our progress, if we made any 
progress at all, would be effected by 
dint of hard fighting. 

It will be readily imadned, that, 
with such a prospeet before us, we 
pushed on ea^ly and ^idly, but 
with extreme caution. The face of 
the country was even more wild than 
any which, on the present excursion 
at least, we had yet passed. The 
high road wound for many miles 
through the centre of a dark forest; 
and me course of the flankera was 
rarely indeed diversified with any other 
prospect, besides that of on apparently 
interminable wilderness of trees. At 
last, however, a few open and culti- 
vate apota burst upon us. Sweep- 
ing along, at the dikance of not Iab ' 
than a quarter of a mile from the co- 
lumn, the section whidi 1 command« 
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ed arrived luddenlyataliaiiilet^eoin- 
fdetely emboBomed in tbe woode^ and 
to all appearance cat off from inter- 
oonrae with every other port of the 
world. It consisted, as fiur as my me- 
mory may be trusted, of five houses, 
each of which stood about a stone's 
throw apart from the rest, and wp 
Burrouiiaed by a little enclosure, in 
the highest state of cultivation, and 
even of beauty. But the drcumstance 
which delighted us most of all, was 
to find, that not one cottage out of the 
whole cluster was deserted by its in- 
habitants. There they were, males 
and females, young men and maidens, 
old men and children ; and they ecru- 
plcd not to assure us, that our own 
proclamations had kept them there, 
because they believed that British sol- 
diers were incapable of violating their 
promises. I need scarcely add, that 
Doth their persons and property were 
treated with the same respect as would 
have been shown to the persons and 
property of the inhabitants of an Eng- 
lish village. The milk, bread, cheese, 
and whisky, which they good 
enough to offer, wc, of course, made 
MO scruple to accept; but not one 
among tiiem had occasion to complain 
of a solitary act of vidence committed. 
Our stay among them, indeed, exceed- 
ed not five minutes ; and wc Icfr them 
as we found them. 

We had quitted the village about a 
quarter of an hour, when, pushing my 
way through tbe middle of a copse 
more than ordinarUy close, I suddenly 
found myself opposite to two Ameri- 
can soldiers. 1 was alone ; that is to 
say, my men, though following the 
same track, had diverged to the right 
and left of this thicket, whilst 1 forced 
myself, with some difficulty, through 
its centre. Whether 1 felt in any de- 
alarmed by the vision, is a pro- 
which, at this distance of time, 
1 cannot undertake to solve; all that 
I remember is, that, holding a cocked 
pistol in my hand, I ran towards them, 
and commanded them,on pain of death, 
to surrender. When I first caught 
right of them, the one was lying at 
length upon the grass, — the other, in 
a kneeling position, was hanging over 
him ; but the latter, as soon as he ob- 
serve my approach, sprung upon his 
feet, and levcUing a short rme at me, 
denuded .a parley. I could not, un- 
der such dreumstanoes, grant his re- 
quest, but rudiing forward, knocked 
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up the muaade of thepho^ iriilriahe, 
not through any defiomej ia oouiige, 
dearly enough, but from motivai of 
proper prudence, abstained from dis- 
charging; and then required that 
both he and hia companion, who atill 
remained motionless, should regurd 
themsdves as prisonerB of war. 
reader will piess my surprise when I 
beheld tbe individual to whom 1 was 
addressing myself, burst into tears. 
'' Do with me," said he, " what you 
will ; my life is of little value ; you 
may take it now, if you choose ; but I 
beseech you, by all the ties of kindred, 
if such you acknowledge, have mercy 
upon my father. He was wounded in 
tlie battle of yesterday ; I bore him so 
far on my back, but my strength fail- 
ed roe, and 1 could bear him uo fiur- 
tber." I was much affected by this 
appeal; and stooping down, looked 
anxiously to ascertain in what plight 
the wounded man lay. He was per- 
fectly motionless. Not a muscle qui- 
vered, — not a breath heaved his chest ; 
he was dead ; and the state of his skin, 
which was warm and clammy, indica- 
ted, that life must have gone out only 
a few minutes ago. Uly poor fel- 
low," said I, your piety has, 1 fear, 
been of little avail ; but God forbid 
that I should do injury either to a fa- 
ther or a son under such circumstan- 
ces. There is but one duty now which 
you can perform ; go and perform it." 
^ saying, I dashed on, leaving the 
youth, rfor a mere youth he was,) at 
perfect liberty to do with the corpse of 
bis parent what he chose. 

I have no recollection that any other 
adventure worthy of record befell us 
during the remainder of our mardi. 
Wc passed, indeed, one or two houses 
in addition to those alreaily mention- 
ed, and it may be observed, that th^ 
were all inhabited by German emi- 
grants ; but nothing occurred, either 
titere or elsewhere, calculated to ex- 
cite an interest at the time, or to make 
an impression upon the memory. To- 
wards four or five o'clock in the afters 
noon, however, the free of afflurs un- 
derwent a change. WP then bernm 
to perceive, by a thousand palpidde 
signs, that we were drawing near to 
the outskirts of a large city ; at all 
events, that we were approaching a 
more populous district than any wmch 
we had yet pasoed. The woods mid- 
denly ceasing, we found oorselveB in 
the midst m open eom fields^ and 
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mll.elatfedinlBadowi; hedgerowind 
longiiBeiof Bilinff impeded our 
gran; and xanornouees, with web 
baro^ steadiilgi, atack-yarda, and 
odier ofltoa, met ua at alraoat e?ery 
atep. There waa no room for doubt, 
aa to the cause of this change in the 
aapeet ef external nature ; Mtimore 
coiild not be far off,-— indeed we had 
not proceeded above half a mile 
dutnigh this district, when our guides, 
pointing to a range of billa immedi- 
ately in our front, informed ua, that 
behind them lay the city devoid by 
ua to destruction. A moment's aurvey 
of these hills served, however, to oon- 
yince us that something more than a 
inere continuance of our march would 
be reouired to make the prize our own* 
The peights in question were occiiv. 
pied by an anny of Americans ; and 
such were their numbers, as well as 
the formidable nature of the prepara- 
tions which they had made for our re- 
ception, that the least skilful amongst 
us became instantly aware, that some 
hard fighting, as well as judicious 
management, must be displayed, be- 
fore we could hope to force tnia posi- 
tion. 

Few of my readers can be ignorant 
that Baltimore, a city containing about 
forty thousand inhabitanta, stands up- 
on both banks of the Patapm, about 
twenty miles from the point where 
that river foils into the Chesapeake* 
On the right bank of the streain, 
foot by which we now aiiproached, 
it ia ^rdled in by a ran^ of hills, 
which, beginning at the e^ of the 
water, sweeps round almost in a circle 
about the town. To such, therefore, 
aa advance upon it in this direction, it 
is a 4 scordingly quite invisible, till they 
gain the summit of the heights ; ana 
aa we were not permitted to attain 
eminence, it conrinued to us in- 
vkible to the last Under such cir- 
cumstances it is of conrae impossible 
for me to attempt any description of 
ka ctreeta, squares, or public build-. 
inga: all of which axe, 1 doubt not, 
wsray of the jmost minute ddineation 
which the ptw of a finiAed travelkr 
could draw out ; but 1 can say some- 
thing of the defences, by means of 
whiffl this greatest of all the norts of 
the Chesapeake was protectea; and 
aa an account of these may pr6ve not 
mdutereating tomy readers, 1 proceed 
togiveit^ 
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ter, ia defended by two finis, one on 
each side of the nver* ^e fort on 
the right bank, wbidi mounts some 
twenty guns, formed, on the present 
occasion, the extreme left of.the ene- 
my's position, which extended along 
the face of the hills, directly acrosa 
the road, and ended at a redoubt, 
thrown up for the purpose, just where 
the hilb bend back upon the town. 
In the centre, between these two co- 
vering redoubts, batteries, breast- 
works, fleckest and traverses were 
Uirown up ; where time had not been 
granted for this, deep ditches were 
dug— and stakes and palisadoes com- 
pleted the entrenchments, which mud 
banks and parapets had begun. In 
the range of these works were mount- 
ed one hundred and twenty pieces of 
ordnance^ many of them twenty-four 
and thirty-two pounders, and aU were 
manned by the choicest seamen from 
the fleet. To support this iwwerfalar- 
tillery, some twenty thousand infantry 
were under arms; and of these the 
greatei^ numbers were, aa might be 
expeeWfiy militiamen ; but as far as 
we could learn, there weru full five 
tliousand troops of the line who had 
been called in, but had arrived too 
late, for the defence of the capital. 
Of cavalry, I never liappencd to hear 
what force waa before us. Without 
doubt, the squadrons which showed 
themselves at Blandensbuig were here, 
and perhaps they were reinforced by 
some local troops ; but 1 will not ven- 
ture a conjecture as to their number, 
bemuse I possess no ground upon 
which to frame it. 1 do not think, 
however, that I shall err greatly from 
the truth, if 1 conclude that two-and- 
twenty thousand men, with upwards 
of a hundred heavy cannon, now stood 
in a position naturally strong, and ren- 
dered doubly so by entrenchments, to 
oppose the ^rts of five tliousand in- 
fantry, with eight pieces of light ar- 
lillery. The odds were unquestionably 
tremendous; yet sure I am that I 
speak the sentiments of the whole ar- 
my, when I aver that the order to hal^ 
and take up ground for the night, 
which was lasued almost as soon as 
the enemy became visible, was raeei- 
ved with one feeling, and one feeling 
only, that of hitter, I had almost said 
indi^nt regret. 

The mareh of the column this day 
had been more ddiberate than usual* 
llie enemy, by felling trees across the 
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road at Tarfoua Jiointe, had contrived 
to render the progress of the artillery 
somewhat difficult; and hence, tbougn 
#e bemn our journey as early as se- 
ven o clock in the rooming, it was 
fbund, at five in the afternoon, that 
little more than ten or twelve miles 
had been compassed. To us, however, 
who had forced our way through brake 
and brier, diverging, in a multitude 
of instances, from me straight direc- 
tion, the march appeared sufficiently 


long; and sedng that 
aBout to be led into- action, |iqp toitagf 
revetted the order wh^ edn^Unm 
him to repose. But in the rest iwcit 
was granted to our comrades, Charlton 
and I took no part. It again fell tdf 
our lot to be put in charge of a piquet ; 
and hence, we had no sooner rejoinw 
the main body with our followers, 
than we were directed to move off to- 
wards the right, where our station fin 
the night was assigned us. 


Tn£ SHEFIIElin’s CALENDAR.— BY THE ETTRICK SUEPHERD. 
DHEAMB AND APPARITIONS. 

Containing George DoLson's Expedition to Hell, and the Souters of Sellark. 


TfiERE is no phenomenon ill nature 
less uTidcrstoo<l, and about which great- 
or nonsense is written, than dream- 
ing. It is a strange tiling. For my 
part, 1 do not understand it, nor have 
( any desire to do so ; and I fiimly 
lielieve that no philosopher that €*ver 
wrote knows a particle more about it 
than 1 do, however elaborate and sub- 
tle the theories he roa^advaiice con- 
cerning it. He knows^ot even what 
sleep is, nor can he define its nature, 
so as that any common mind can com- 
prehend him ; and how can he define 
that ethereal part of It, wherein the 
sou] holds intercourse with the exter- 
nal world ?— how, in that state of ab- 
straction, some ideas force themselves 
upon us, in s|)itc of all our efforts to 
get rid of them ; while others, which 
we have resolved to bear about with 
us by night as well as by day, refuse 
us tneir fellowship, even at periods 
when we moat require their aid ? 

No, no ; the philoaopher knows no- 
thing about either ; and if he Bays he 
does, 1 entreat you not to believe him* 
He does not know what mind is ; even 
his own mind, to which one would 
think he has die most direct access ; 
far less can he estimate the operations 
and powers of that of any other in- 
telligent being. He does not even 
•know, with all liis subtlety, whether 
it be a power distinct from his body, 
or essentially the same, and only inci- 
dentally and temporarily endows with 
different qualities. He sets liiroeelf to 
discover at what period of his exist- 
ence the union was established* He is 
baffled ; for consciousness refiites the 
intelligence, declaring, that she cannot 
cvry him fkr enough back to ascer- 
tain it. He tries to discover the pri> 


eke moment when it is dissolved, but 
on this consciousness is altogether si- 
lent, and all is darkness and mys- 
tery ; for the origin, the manner of 
continuance, and the time and mode 
of breaking up of the union between 
soul and body, are in reality undis- 
coverablc by our natural faculties— are 
not patent, beyond the possibility of 
mistake : hut whosoever can read his 
Bible, and solve a dream, can do cither, 
without being subjected to any mate- 
rial error. 

It is on this ground that I like to 
contemplate, not the theory of dreams, 
but the dreams themselves ; because 
they prove to the unlettered and con- 
templative mind, in a very tordble 
manner, a distinct existence of the 
soul, and its lively and rapid intelli- 
gence with external nature, as well 
as with a world of spirits with which 
it has Doacquaintance, when the body 
is lying dormant, and the same to it 
as if sleeping in death. 

1 account nothing of any dream that 
relates to the actbns of the day ; the 
person is not then sound asleep ; there 
is no division between matter and 
mind, but they are mingled together 
in a sort of chaos-— what a farmer 
would call compost— fermenting and 
disturbing one another. 1 find, that 
in all these sort of dreams, every caus- 
ing and occupation of men have their 
own, relating in some degree to their 
business ; and in tlie country, at leaal^ 
their imports are generally understood. 
Every man's body is a barometeia A 
thing made up of the elements must 
be SSketed by their varioiia changes 
and convulsions, and so it assuiedly is* 
When 1 was a shepherd, and all the 
comfortSDf my lifeaomuch dq[iendiug 
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mt good or iU wmdher, ibognt thing 1 
did every morning wai strietlv tooviv* 
iuiil the dreuna of the nign^ end I 
found that I could better calculate 
from them than from the appearance 
and changes of the sky. 1 know a 
keen iqportaman^ who p^tends that hia 
dreams never decdve him. Ifhedream 
of angling, or pursuing salmon in 
deep waters, he is sure or rain ; but if 
fishing on dry ground^ or in Waters so 
fow that the fiw cannot get from him« 
itforebodes drought ; hunting or shoot- 
ing bares, is snow, and moorfowl, wind, 
&C. But the most extraordinary pro- 
fessional dream on record is, without 
all doubt, that well-known one of 
George Dobson, coach-driver in Edin- 
burgh, which 1 shall here relate ; for 
though it did not happen in the shett 
herd's cot, it has often been recitS 
there. 

George was part proprietor and dri- 
ver of a hackney-coach in Edinburgh, 
when such vehicles were scarce ; and 
one day there comes a gentleman to 
him whom he knew, and says 
George, you must drive me and my 
BOB here out to a certain place," ahat 
he named, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh. — ** Sir," says George, 
I never heard tell of such a pla^» 
and I cannot drive you to it unless vou 
give me very particular directions.*' 

It is false/' returned the gentle- 
man ; ** there is no man in Scotland 
who knows theroad to that place bet- 
ter than you do. You have never 
driven on any other road all your life, 
and I insist on your taking us.” 

" Very well, sir," says George, Til 
drive you to hell if you hava^ mind, 
only you are to direct me on the road." 

Mount and drive on, then," said 
the other, and no fear of the road." 

Geoige did so, and never in his life 
did he see his horses go at such a no- 
ble rate ; they snorted, they pranced, 
and they flew on ; and as the whole 
road appeared to lie down bill, he 
deemed that he should soon come to 
his journey's end. Still he drove on 
at the same rate, far far down hill,— 
and so fine an«)bpen road he never 
travelled,— -till by degrees it grew so 
dark that he could not see todnve any 
farther. He celled to the gmitleroan. 
Inquiring what he ihould do ; who 
answ^ed, that thUffilFas the place they 
and to, so be might draw up, 
a, and^fotum. He did so, 
_ „ in thu^ckie, wondered at 
IMb horses, and forthwith 
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opened tl^aeoachHAoor, heUlheiimof 
his hat with the one hand, «ad with 
the other demanded his flur^ 

'' You have driven us in fine atyl^ 
George," said the elder gentleman, 
*^and deserve to be remembered ; hut 
it is needless for us to settle just now, 
as you must meet us here again to« 
morrow predaely at twdve o'dock." 

Very well, sir," says George, 
'' there is likewise an old account, you 
know, and some toll-money /' wmeh 
indeed there was. 

** It shall all be settled to-morrow, 
George, and moreover, 1 fear there will 
be some toll-money to-day." 

** 1 perceived no tolls t^ay, your 
honour," said George. 

But I perceived one, and not very 
far back neidier, which I suspect you 
will have difficulty in repassing with- 
out a regular ticket. What a pity I 
have no change on roe !" 

I never saw it otherwise with 
your honour," said (k^orge, jocularly ; 
** what a pity it is you should always 
suffer yourself to run short of change !" 

“ I will give you that which is as 
good, GcorgqJ' said the gentleman ; 
and he gave nim a ticket written with 
red ink, which tlie honest coachman 
could not read. He, however, put it 
into his sleeve, and inquired of his em- 
plover where that same toll was which 
he nad not observed, and how it was 
that they did not ask toll from him as 
he came through.^ The gentleman re* 
plied, by informing George that there 
was no road out of that domain, and 
that whoever entered it must either 
remain in it, or return by the 8an>e 
path ; so they never asked any toll till 
the person's return, when they were 
at times highly capricious; but that 
ticket woula answer hiaSturn. And he 
then asked Geo^ if he did not per- 
ceive a gate, with a number of men 
in black standing about it. 

Oho! Is yon the spot?" says 
George ; “ Then, I assure your ho- 
nour, yon is no toll-gate, but a pri- 
vate entrance into a great man's man- 
sion ; for do not I know two or foree 
of yon to be gentlemen of the law, 
whom I have driven often and often ; 
and aa good fellows they are too, as 
any 1 know— men who never let them- 
selves run short of change. Ckiodday. 
—Twelve o'clock to-morrow ?" 

" Yea, twelve o'clock noon, predae- 
ly and with that, George's employ- 
ers vanished in the f^m, and Im 
him to wind hia way out of diat dreary 
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lal^rinih the be 0 liri]f he aoiild. He flying in 4 m rfr, ehdeearaafyMMIfav 
Ibund it no easy matter, for his lamps ett the earth once in • qniaflsr' el m 
were not lighted, and he conld not see mile. George was in iunoos wsmA, 
an ell before him-«-he oonld net even flxr he saw that his grand ooaeb end 
perceive his horses* ears; and what was harness would all be broken to pieees, 
worse, there was a rushing sound, like and his gallant pair of horses maimed 
that of a town on fire, all around him, or destroyed ; and how was his fiirai- 
that stunned his sensei^ so that he ly*s bread now to be won I— He stragw 
eould not tell whether his horses were gled, swore, threatened, and prayed m 
moving or standing still. George was vain;— the intolerable toll*man wae 
in the greatest distress imaginable, and deaf to all remonstrances. He onoc 
was glad when he perceived the ^ate more appealed to his two genteel ao« 
before him, with nis two identical quaintances of the law, reminding 
friends of the law still standing. George them how he had of late driven them 
drove boldly up, accosted them by to Koslin on a Sunday, along with 
their names, and asked what they were two ladies, who, he supposed, were 
doing there; but they made him no their sisters, from their familiarity, 
answer, but pointed to the gate and when not anoth^ coachman in town 
the keeper. George was terrified to would engage with them. But the 
look at this latter personage, who now mntlemen, very ungenerously, only 
came up and seised his horses by the ^nook their heads, and pointed to the 
reins, refusing to let him pasw In or« gate. George's drcumstances now be- 
der to introduce himself in some de- came' desperate, and again he asked 
gree to this austere toll-man, George the hideous toll-man what right he 
asked him, in a jocular manner, how had to detain him, and what were his 
lie came to employ hia two eminent charges. 

friends as assistant gate-keepers ? ** What right have I to detain you. 

Because they are among the last sir, say you ? Who arc you that make 
comers," replied the ruffian, churlish- such a demand here ? Do you know 
ly. ** You will be an assistant here, where you are, sir?" 
to-morrow." No, faith, I do not," returned 


" The devil I will, sir?" 

“ Yes, the devil you will, sir." 

** rU be d— if X do then— that I 
wfll." 


Yes, you'll be d— if you do— that 
you wili;'^ 

Let my horses go in the mean- 
time then, sir, that 1 may proceed on 


my journey. 
" Nay.'"^ 


Nay ?— Dare yon say nay to me, 
sir ? My name is George Dobson, of 
the Pleasanoe, Edinburgh, coach dri- 
ver, and coach proprietor too ; and 
I'll see the face of the man d— who 


will say nay to me, as bng as I can 
pay my way. I have his Majesty's 
licence, and 1*11 go and come as 1 
dioose — and that I will. Let go my 
horaes there, and say what is your 
demand." 


** Well, then. I'll let your horses 
go," said the keeper; but I'll k^ 
yourself for a pledM.” And with 
that he let go toe horseB, and seized 
honest George by the throat, who 
straggled in vain to disengage him- 
self, and cdksed, swore, and threat- 
en^, by his own confession, most 
bloodily. His horses flew off like the 
wind, so swift, that the coach was 


George ; 1 wish I did. But 1 ihail 

know, and make you repent your in- 
solence too. My name, 1 told you, ia 
Geoi^ Dobson, lioens^ coach-hirer 
in Edinhurgh, Pleasance ; and to get 
full redress of you for this unlawful 
interruption, I only desire to know 
where 1 am." 

“ Then, sir, if it can give you ao 
much satisfaction to know where you 
are," said the keeper, with a malicioua 
grin, “ you shall know, and you may 
take instruments by the hands of your 
two friends there, instituting a legal 
prosecution. Your redress, you may 
DC assured, will be most ample, when 
1 inform you that you are in H^, and 
out of this gate you return no more." 

This was rather a damper to George, 
and he began to perceive that nothing 
would be gained in such a place by 
the strong hand, lo he addreased the 
inexorable toll-man, whom he now 
dreaded more than ever, in the foUow- 
ing terms. But I must go home, at 
all events, you know, sir, to unydee 
my two horsea, and put them up, and 
to inform Chirsty Hmliday, my wife, 
of my engagement And, bless me! 
I never selected till momenl, 
tiiat I am engaged to be back here to- 
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r took Ae tickot widi one 
bend^ tmt Irtfll hdd Gkoige wi A the 
oAer. ** Oho {4 were you In wiA our 
*hoiioili^ Inend, Mr a«« of h*— ?’* 
Bikl he. He has been on oar booke 
fbr a long while, — however, this will 
do^only you must put your name A 
it hkewiae ; uid the engagement is 
this — You, by this instrument, en« 
nge your soul, that you will return 
hm by to-morrow at noon." 

Catdi me Aere, billy!" says 
George. ** 1*11 engage no auch Aing, 
depend on it ; — ^Aat will I not** 

Then remain where you are,** 
aaid the keeper, for there is no othi 
alternative. We like best for peop^ 
to come here in Aeir own way, in A 
way of their business ;** and with Aat 
he flung Geo^ backward, heels-over^ 
head down hill, and dosed Ae gate. 

George, finding all remonstrance 
vain, and being desirous once more to 
see the open day, and breaAe the 
fitsh air, and likewise to see Chirsty 
Halliday, bis wife, and set his house 
and stable in some order, came up 

r 'n, and in utter desperation, signed 
bond, and was suffered to de^rt 
He then bounded away on Ac track 
of his horses, wi A more than ordinary 
swiftness, in hopes to overtake Aero ; 
and slwavs now and then uttered a 
loud wo! in hopes Aey might hear 
and obey, Aongh he could not come 
in sight of Aem. But George's grief 
was but beginning, for at a well-known 
and dangerous spot, where Aere was 
a tan-ym on the one hand, and a 
quarry on Ae other, he came to hii 
^lant steeds overturned, Ae ooach 
emaabfd to pieces, Dawtie wiA two 
of ber legs broken, and Duncan dead. 
This was more Aan Ae worthy coach- 
man could hear, and many degrees 
worse Aan being in hell. There his 
pride and manly spirit bore him up 
agsifiit the worst of treatment ; but 
nere Us heart entirely failed him, and 
he laid himself down, wiA hia face on 
hia two hands, and wept bitterly, be- 
wailing, in the most deplorable terms, 
his two gallant horsea, Dawtie and 
Duncan. 

While lying in Ais Inconsolable 
state, bAofd mere was one took bold 
of Aoolder, and Aook it ; and a 

^^Geor* 

! 3Vlmi Ae matter wi' ye, Geor- 


meaaare at Ae inaolmce of the quesf 
tion, for he knew Ae voice to be that 
of Cbiraty Halliday, his wife. 1 Aink 
you needria ask that, seeing what you 
see," said George. O my pm Daw- 
tie, where are a’ your jinkings and 
|H]Bneingsnow,yoarraooping 8 and your 
wineings ? I'll ne'er be a proud man 
again— -bereaved o* my bonny pair." 

Get up, George ; get up, and be- 
stir yourself," .said Chirsty Halliday, 
his wife. You are wanted directly, 
to bring in Ae Lord President to the 
Parliament House. I tie a gmt storm, 
and he must be Aere by nine o’clock. 
—C^t ui>— rouse yourself, and make 
ready— hia servant is waiting for you." 

Woman, you ore demented T* 
cried Gcmge. “ How can I go and 
bring in the Lord President, when my 
coach in broken in pieces, my poor 
Dawtie lying wiA twa of her lera 
broken, and Duncan dead ? And, 
moreover, I have a previous engage- 
ment, fw 1 am oldigM to be in hell 
before twelve o'cloclL** 

Chirsty Halliday now laughed out- 
right, and continued long in a fit of 
laughter, but Geor^ never moved hia 
head from the pillow, but lav and 
groaned, for, in feet, he was all this 
while lying snug in his bed ; while the 
tempest wiAout was roaring with 
great violence, and whicli circumstance 
may perhaps aoeount for the rushing 
and deafening sound whiA astounded 
him BO much in fiell. But so deeply 
was he impressed wiA the realities of 
his dream Aat he would do nothing 
but lie and moan, persistitig and 
lievin(| in Ae truth of all he had seen. 
His wife now went and informed her 
neighbours of her huBband'spligh t, and 
of bis singular engagement with Mr 
R** ofL***y at twelve o'clock. 
She persuaded one friend to harness 
Ae horses, and go for the Lord Presi- 
rident ; but all Ae rest laughed im- 
moderately at poor coachy's predica- 
ment. It was, however, no laughing 
to him ; he never raised his hea^ and 
his wife becoming at last uneasy about 
Ae frenzied state of his mind, made 
him repeat every dreumstanoe of his 
adventure to her, (for he would never 
believe or admit that it was a dream,) 
which he did in the teima above nar-» 
rated ; and she peredved, or dreaded, 
that be was becoming somewhat fever- 
ish. She wentover and told Dr Wood 
of her husband's malady, and of his 
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aolfimn engt^eoieiit to ’be in Ifadl at 
twdye o’dooc. 

He maunna keep it, dearie** He 
mauima keep that engagementlit no 
rate,” sakl Dr Wood. << Sctlmekthe 
dock an hour or twa, to drive him 
past the time, and 111 ca* in the course 
of my round. Are ye aure he hasna 
been drinking hard)” She assured 
him he had not. Weel, wed, ye 
maun tell him that he maunna keep 
that engagement at no rate. Set baek 
the dock and I’ll come and see him. 
It is a frenzy that maunna be trifled 
with. Ye maunna laugh at it, dearie, 
r^maunna laugh at it. Maybe a ner.. 
vish fever, wha kens.” 

The Doctor and Chirsty left the 
house togetlicr, and as tlieir road lay 
the same way for a space, she fell a« 
telling him of the two young lawyers 
whom George saw standing at the gate 
of hell, and whom the porter had de« 
scribed as two of the lost comers. 
When the Doctor heard this, he staid 
his hurried stooping pace in one mo- 
ment, turned full round on the woman, 
and fixing his eyes on her that gleam- 
ed with a deep unstable lustre, he said. 
What's that ye were saying, dearie ? 
What’s that ye were saying F Eepeat 
it again to me every word.^' She did 
so. On which tlie Doctor held up his 
hands, as if palsied with astonishment, 
and uttered some fervent ejaculations, 
ril go with you straight," said he, 
before I visit another patient. This 
is wonderfu' ! It is terrible ! The 

^ gentlemen are both at rest-*- 
yiiig corpses at this ti me !— fine 
young men — I attended them both- 
died of the same exterminating dis- 
ease. — Oh this is wonderful; ms is 
wonderful !” 

The Doctor kept Chirsty half run- 
ning all the way down the High Street 
and St Mary’s Wynd, at such a pace 
did he walk, never lifting bis eyes 
firom the pavement, but always ex.» 
claiming now and then, It is won« 
derf^u’! most wonderfu’ !” At length, 
prompted by woman’s natural curio- 
sity, she inquired at the Doctor if be 
knew anywing of their friend Mr 
R** of L***y? But he shook his 
head, and jpdied, Na, na, dearie, 
-.-ken naetmug about him. He and 
his sou are baith in J^ondoni— ken 
naething about him ; but the tither is 
liwfu*— it is perfectly awfli’ !” 

When Dr Wood reached his natienti 
he found him very |ow, but only a liu 


Ue fefcririi, ai iui inoiia^allflMlW lu 
wash his wiHiviaegmajaid caH 
water, and then he ooveied ttm ew w rn 
witib a treade plaster, and madadie 
same appUcatioQ to the solea of Ua 
fiMt, awaiting the inue. 'George ie« 
viv^alittle, when the Doctor tnedto 
cheer him up by joking him about 
dream ; but on mention of that he 
groaned, and shook his head. ** So 
youire convinced, dearie, that it isnae 
dream?" said the Doctor. ^ 

y Dear sir, how could it be a dream?’* 
said the patient. ^ 1 was there in per«« 
son, with Mr R** and his son ; and 
see here are the marks of the porter’e 
fingers on my throat.” DrWo^look« 
ed, and distinctly saw two or three red 
spots on one side of his throat, which 
Apfounded him not a little. 1 aa^ 
rare you, sir," continued Geoige, “ it 
was no dream, which 1 know to mV 
sad experience. 1 have lost my coacn 
and horses, and urhat more have I ?— * 
signed the bond with my own hand, 
and in person entered into the most 
solemn and terrible engagement.” 

y But ye’re no to keep it, I tell ye,” 
said Dr Wood. “ Ye’re to keep it at 
no rate. It is a sin to enter into a com- 
pact wi’ the deil, but it is a far greater 
ane to keep it Sae let Mr R**^ and 
his son bide where they are yonder, 
for ye sauna stir a fi>ot to bring them 
out the day.” 

"Oh, oil! Doctor!” groaned the 
poor fellow, " this is not a thing to be 
made a jest o’ ! 1 feel that it is an en- 
gagement I cannot break. Go I must, 
and that very shortly. Yes, yes, ap 
I must, and go I shall, though I should 
borrow David Barclay’s pair.” With 
that he turned his face towardh the 
wall, groaned deeply, and feU into a 
lethargy, while Dr Wood caused them 
to let him alone^ thinking if he would 
sleep out the appointed time, which 
was at hand, he would be safe ; but aH 
the time he kept feeling his pulse, alid 
by degrees showed symptoms of un- 
easiness. The wife ran for a clergy- 
man of famed abilities, to my and 
converse with her husband, in hopea 
by that means to bring him to ms 
senses ; but after his arrival, Geosrga 
never spoke more, save calling to ut 
horses, as if encouraging them to run 
with great speed, and thus in magi^ 
nation driving at full career into hell» 
he went off in a paroxyim after a ter- 
rible struggle, nrecisdy wi^ n* ftw 
minutes of twelve o’clock. 
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flnde liiiB ilngiilir Vj^e^ 
gioaal drevn tlie more remarkable aad 
ttmaue in aU its parte, waa not known 
at toe time of Gtoorge'a death. It waa 
a temUe storm on the night of the 
dream» aa has been already mentioned^ 
and during the time of the hunieanej 
a London smack wentdown off Wear- 
moaih about three in the morning. 
Among the sufferers were the Hon. 
Mr'R** of L***y, and his son! 
Creoige could not know aught of this 
at break of day, for it was not known 
in Scotland tm the'^'day of his inter- 
ment ; and as little knew he of the 
deaths of the two young lawyers, who 
both died of the small-pox the even- 
ing before. 

1 have heard another amusing stc 
of a man of the same name, whi 
brings it to my remembrance at pi 
sent. Ibis last was a Bhoemaker, a 
very honest man, who lived at the foot 
of an old street, called the Back Row, 
in the town of Selkirk. He was up- 
wards of thirty, unmarried, had an 
industrious old stepmother, who kept 
house for him, ana of course George 
was what is called ** a bein bache- 
lor, or a chap that was gayan woel to 
leeve." He was a cheerful happy fel- 
low, and quite sober, except when on 
the town-council, when he sometimes 
took a glass with the magistrates of 
his native old boroug^h, of whose loy- 
alty, valour, and antiquity, there was 
DO man more proud. 

Well, one day, as George was sitting 
in his sAop, as he called it, (for no 
man now-a-days would call that a shop 
in which there waa nothing to sell, } 
sewing, away at boots and shoes for 
bisapisiomers, whom he could not half 
hdoin whole leather, so great was 
the demand over all the country for 
George Dobson's boots and shoes — ^he 
was sitting;, I say, plying away, and 
singing with great glee, — 

" Up wi* the souters o* Selkirk, 

An* down wi* the Earl o* Hume, 
An* up wi* a* the bravO billies 
That sew the single-soled sboonf 
An* up wi* the yellow, the yellow, 

The yellow and green hae doon wcel ; 
Then up wl* the of the forest. 

But down wi* the Merse to the deil !** 

The last words were hardly out of 
George's mouth, when he heard agreat 
noise enter the Back Row, and among 
tbe vciecs one makiiig loud proclama- 
tion, as follows:— 


•Hoyetl—Hofsi! 

Souters ane, souters aV 
Souters o* tbe Back Raw, 
lliere's a gentlesMO a-eomnig 
Wha will ca* ye souters a'.'* 

1 wish he durst,** says George- 
'^That wUl be the Earl o* Hume wha's 
coming. He has had us at ill wUl for 
several generations. Bring my aik 
staff into the shop, callant, and set it 
down beside me here— and ye may 
bring ane to yoursell too. 1 say, caf- 
lant, stop.— Bring my mndfather'a 
auld swora wi'ye. 1 wad like to see 
the Earl o' Hume, or ony o' his cro- 
nies, come and cast up our honest call- 
ing and occupation till us !" 

George laid his oak staff on the 
cutting-toard before him, leaned the 
old two-edged sword against the shop 
wall, at his right hand— the noise of 
the proclamation went out at the head 
of the Bade Row, and died in the dis- 
tance'; and then George began agmn, 
and mng the Souters of Selkirk with 
more obstreperous glee than ever.— 
The last words were not out of his 
mouth, when a grand gcntlehian s^« 
ped into the shop, dothed in light 
armour, with a sword by his side and 
pistols in his breast. He had a livery- 
man behind him, and both the master 
and man were all shining in gold.— 
This is the Earl o* Hume in good 
earnest, thought George to himself; 
but, nevertheless, he sanna donton 
me. 

Good morrow to yon, Souter Dob- 
son," says the gentleman. What 
the devil of a song is that you were 
ringing?" George would have resent- 
ed the first address with a vengeance, 
but the latter question took him off it 
unawares, and he only answered, " It 
is a very good sang, sir, and ane of the 
auldest— What objections have you to 
it?" 

" Nay, but what is it about ?" re- 
turned the stranger ; ** I want to hear 
what you say it is about." 

i’ll ring you it over again, sir," 
said George, and then you may judge 
for yoursell. Our Bangs up here awa 
dinna speak in riddles and parables ; 
they’re gayan downright;" and with 
that George gave it hinn^over again 
full birr, keeping at the same time a 
sharp look out on dl his guest's move- 
ments, for he had no doubt now that 
it wis to come to an engagement be- 
tween them, but he was detemined 
3 
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not to to tocb, Ito dto konoar 

VIhm the ■MKono.do^ however, 
the gentleman commended itj eaying, 
it was a spirited old thing, and, withw 
out doubts related to Bome of the early 
bordar feuds. " Bu^ how think you 
the Earl of Hume wouU like to hear 
diis?” tiddeft he. George, who had 
no doubt all this while that the Earl 
of Hume was speaking to him, said 
good-naturedly, ** We dinna care 
muckle, sir, whether the Earl o’ 
Hume take ^e sang ill or weel. I’se 
.warrant he has heard it mony a time 
ere now, and, if he were here, he wad 
hear it every day when the school 
looses, an’ Wattie Henderson wad gic 
him it every night.” 

Well, well, Souter Dobson, that 
is ncitho- here nor there. That is not 
what I called about. Let us to busi- 
ness. You must make me a pair of 
boots in your very best style,” said the 
gentleman, standing up, and stretch- 
ing forth his leg to be measured. 

1 make you no boots, sir,” says 
George, nettled at being again called 
Souter. I have as many regular 
customers to supply as hold me busy 
from one year’s end to another. I 
cannot make your boots— you may get 
them made where you please.” . 

, You shafl make them, Mr Dob- 
son,” says he ; “lam determined to 
try a pair of boots of your making, 
cost what they will. Make your own 
price, but let me have the boots by 
all means; and, moreover, I want 
.them before to-morrow morning " 

This was so concillhtory and so 
friendly of the Earl, that C^oige, be- 
ing a good-natured fellow, mode no 
farther objection, but took his measure, 
and promised to have them ready. ** I 
will pay them now,” said the gentlfrv 
man, taking out a purse of gold ; but 
George refused to accept of the price 
till the boots were procluced. ** Nay, 
but I will pay them now,” said the 
gentleman ; for, in the first place, 
it will insure me of the boots, and, in 
the next place, 1 may probably leave 
town to-night, and make my servant 
wait for them. What is the cost?” 

“ If they ore to be as good as 1 can 
make them, sir, they will be twelve 
killings.” 

Twelve diillings, Mr Dobson ! I 
paid thirty-six for diese 1 wear in 
London, and 1 expect yours will be 
a great deal better. There are two 
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gumeaa, and bf tUNr to ndnrtlbun 
good.” . . 

" I cannot^ for my lifr, nu^ tlhem 
worth the half of that laobeyj^^sita 
George. *We have no materials In 
Selkuk that will amount to one-third 
of it in value.” However, the mile- 
man flung down the gold and went 
away, singing the Soutera of Selkirk. 

“ He is a most noble fellow that 
Earl of Hume,” says George to his 
apprentice. “ I thought he and, I 
should have had a battle, but we have 
parted on the best possible terms.” 

“ 1 wonder how you could bide to 
be souter d yon gate ?” said the boy. 

George scratched his bead with the 
awl, bit his lip, and looked at his 
grandfather’s sword. He had a great 
de^re to follow the insolent gentle- 
man, for he found that he had inad- 
vertently suflered a great local insult 
to be passed on him without offering 
any retaliation. He could do nothing 
now but keep it to himself. 

After George had shaped the boots 
with the utmost care, and of the best 
and finest Kendal leather, he went up 
the Back Row to seek assistance,, so 
that he might have them done at the 
stated time ; but never a stitch of as- 
sistance could George obtain, for the 
gentleman had trysted a pair of bools 
in every shop in the Row, paid for 
them all, and called every one of the 
shoemakers souters twice over. ^ 

Never was there such a day in the 
Back Row of Selkirk f What could it 
mean? Had the gentleman a whole 
regiment coming up, all the same 
size, and the same measure of legs ? 
Or was he not rather an army agent, 
come to take specimens of the best 
workmen in the county? This last 
being the prevailing belief, every Sel- 
kirk souter threw off his coat, and fell 
a slashing and catting of Kendal lear 
ther ; and such a forenoon of cutting, 
and sewing, and puffing, and roBeting, 
never was in Selkirk since the battle 
of Flodden-field. 

George’s shop was the nethermost 
of the street, so that the stranger guests 
came all to liim first ; so, scar^l v had 
he taken a mouthful of a hurried din- 
ner, and begun to sew again, and, of 
course, to sing, when in comes a &t 
gentleman, exceedingly weU mounted, 
with Bw.ord and pistols ; be bad fidr 
curled hair, red cheeks that hung over 
his stock, and a liverymui bimind 
him. “Merry be your heart, Mr iDob- 
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■on, but whut a placnie of a song is 
tbaty(mare8ingibg?'^6aidhe. George 
lookra very SQspicioiiB-likc at him, and 
thought to himself, now 1 could bet 
any mau two gold guineas that this 
is the Duke ^f Northumberland, an« 
other enemy to our town ; but 1*11 not 
be cowed by him neither, only 1 could 
have wished I had been singing an* 
other song when his Grace came into 
shop. These were the thoughts 
that run through George's mind in a 
moment, and at length he made an- 
swer—** \Vc reckon it a good rang, 
my lord, and ane o' the auldest” 

** Would it suit your convenience 
to sing that last verse over again 
said the fat gentleman with the fair 
curled hair, and the red cheeks hang- 
ing over his cravat ; and at the same 
time he laid hold of his gokl-handled 
pistols. 

** O certainly, sir,” said George ; ** but 
at the same time I must take a lesson 
in manners from my superiors and 
with that he seized his grandfather's 
cut-and-thrust sword, and cocking that 
up by his ear, he sang out witli fearless 
glee— 

** The English aredults, toa man,a man— 
Fat puddings to fry in a pan, a pan— 
Their Percies and Howards 
We reckon but cowards— 

Ay, turn the blue bonnets wha can, wba 
can!” 

Geoige now set his joints in that 
manner, that the moment the Duke 
of Northumberland presented his pis- 
tol, he might be ready to cleave him, 
or cut off his right hand, with bia 
grandfather's cut-and-thrust sword; 
but the fat roan with the curled hair 
durst not venture the issue — ^hcp* took 
his hand from his pistol, and laughed 
till his big sides shook. ** You are a 
great original, Dobson," said he ; ** but 
you are nevertheless a brave fellow— a 
noble fellow — a souter among a thou- 
sand, and I am glad I have met with 
von in this mood too. Well, then, 
let us proceed to business. You must 
make roe a pair of boots in your very 
best style, GeorM, and that without 
any loss of time.^ 

** O Lord, sir, 1 would do that with 
the greatest pleasure, but it is a thing 
entirely out of my power," said George 
with a serious face. 

“ ^^h, pooh, I know the whole 
•wd the fat gentleman with 
the fair curled hair and the red cheeks. 


** You are all hoaxM and made fooh 
of this morning ; but the thing con- 
cerns me very much, and 111 give you 
five guineas, Mr Dobson, if yon will 
make me a pair of good boots before 
to-morrow at this time." 

** I wad do.it cheerfully for the 
fifth part o’ price, my lord," said 
Geor^ ; ** but it is neeolcss to speak 
about that, it being out o' my power. 
But what way are we hoaxed ? I dinna 
account ony man made a fool of wha 
has the cash in his pocket as weel as 
the goods in his hand." 

** You arc all made fools of toge- 
ther, and I am the most made a fool of 
any," said the fat gentleman. ** I bet- 
ted a hundred guineas witli a young 
Scottish nobleman last night, that he 
durst not go up the Back Row of Sel- 
kirk, calling all the way, * Souters ane, 
souters a', souters o* the Back-raw ;* 
and yet, to my astonishment, you 
have let him call it, and insult you 
aU with impunity ; and he has won." 

'* Deil confound the rascall" ex- 
claimed George. ** If we had but 
taken him up I But we took him for 
our friend, come to worn us, and lay 
all in wait for the andaeious fellow 
who'was to come up behind." 

And a good amends you took of 
him when he came," said the fat gen- 
tleman. ** WeU, after I had taken the 
above bet, un speaks another of onr 
company, ana he says—* Why make 
such account of a few poor cobblers, 
or souters, or how do you call them > 
I'll bet a hundred guineas, that 111 
go up the fia(^Row after that gentle- 
man has setlfiiem all agog, and 111 
call every one of them souter twice 
over to his face.' I took the bet in a 
moment: * You dare not, for your 
blood, sir,' says I. * You do not know 
the spirit and bravery of the men of 
Selkirk. They wiU knock yon down 
at once, if not tear you to pieces.' But 
1 tnist^ too much to your spirit, and 
have lost my two hundnsd gwneaa, it 
would appear. Tell me, in truth, Mr 
Dobson, did you suffer him to call 
you souter twice to your face without 
resenting it?" 

George bit his lip, scratched hia 
head with the awl, and gave the Jing- 
cls such a yerk, that he made them 
both crack in two. ** D— n it 1 we're 
a' affrontit thegither T said he in a 
half whisper, whHe the apprentice boy 
was like to burst with laughter at hia 
master’s mortification. 
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** Well, 1 kave lost iny money/* 
continued the gentlemani ** but 1 aa* 
Blue you, George^ the gendeman wante 
no boots. He has accomplished his 
purpose, and has the money in his 
pocket; but as it will avail me I may 
not say how much, I entreat that you 
uill make me a pair. Here is the 
money,— here are nve guineas, which 
1 leape in pledge ; only let me have 
the boots. Or suppose you make these 
a little wider, and transfer them to 
me; that is very excellent leather, 
and will do exceedingly well ; I think 
1 never felt better;^* and he stood 
leaning over George, handling the 
leather. Now, do you consent to 
let me have them ?” 

I can never do that, my lord,'* 
says George, " having the other gen- 
tleman’s money in my pocket. If you 
would oiler me ten guineas, it would 
be the same tiling.’^ 

Very well, 1 will find those who 
will,” said he, and off he went, sing- 
ing, Turn the blue bonnets wha can, 
wha can.” 

** This is the queerest day about 
Selkirk that I ever saw,” said George ; 

but really this Duke of Northum- 
berland, to be the old hereditary ene- 
my of our town, is a real fine frank 
fellow.” 

Aye, but he souter’d ye, too,” 
■aid the boy. 

It is a lee, ye little blackguard.” 

I heard him ca’ you a souter 
amang a thousand, master; an' that 
taunt will be beard tell o’ yet.” 

I fancy, coUant, wc maun let that 
flee stick to the wa*,” says George; 
and sewed away, and sewed away, and 
got the boots finished the next day by 
twelve o'clock. Now, thought he to 
himself, 1 have thirty shillings by this 
bargsin, and so I'll treat our magis- 
trates to a hearty gloss this aftem<mn; 
1 hae muckle ue^ o' a sleekening, 
and the Selkirk bailies never foil a 
friend. George put his hand in his 
pocket to dink his two gold guineas. 
The devil a guinea was in George's 
pocket, nor plack either ! His coun- 
tenance changed, and fell so much, 
that the apprentice noticed it, and 
• suspected the cause; but George would 
confess nothing, though, in his own 
mind, he strengly suspected the Duke 
of Northumberland of the theft, alias, 
the fat gentleman with the fair curled 
hair, and the red cheeks hanging over 
kis stock. 


Geoige went away up among bis 
brethren of the avil in the Badk BiMVi 
and called on them everyone; butlia 
soon perceived, from tkeur blank koks, 
and their disinclination to drink that 
night, that they were all in the same 
pmicament with hiuisdf. The fat 
gentleman with the curled hair had 
called on them every one, and got 
measure of a pair of ten-guinea boots, 
but had not paid any of them ; and 
somehow or other, every man bad lost 
the price of the boots which he had 
received in the morning. Who to 
blame ibr this, nobody knew ; for the 
whole day over, and a good part of the 
night, from the time the proclamation 
was made, the Back Row of Selkirk 
was like a cried fair ; all the idle peo- 
ple in tile town and the country about 
were there, wondering after the man 
who had raised such a demand for 
boots. After all, the souters of Sel- 
kirk were left neither richer nor p^r- 
er than they were at the beginning, 
but every one of them had been four 
times called a souter to his face, — a 
title of great obloquy in that town, 
although the one of all others that 
the townsmen ought to be proud of. 
And it is curious that they are proud 
of it, when used collectively ; but ap- 
ply it to any of them as a term of re- 
proach, and you had better call him 
the worst name under heaven. 

This was the truth of the story; 
and the feat was performed by the late 
Duke of Queeusberry, when Earl of 
March, and two English noblemen, 
on a tour through this country. Eve- 
one of them gained his bet, tlirough 
e simplicity of the honest souters ; 
but certainly the last had a difficult 
part to play, having staked two hun- 
dred guineas that he would take all 
the money from the souters that they 
had received from the gentleman in 
the morning, and call every one of 
tliem souter to his face. He got the 
price entire from every one, save Tho- 
mas Inglis, who had drunk the half 
of his before he got to him ; but this 
being proven, the English gentleman 
won. 

George Dobson took the^ thing most 
amiss. He had been the^firat taken 
in all along, and he thought a good 
deal about it. He waa moreover a 
very honest man, and in order to make 
up the boots to the ftill value of the 
money he had received, M had shod 
them with silver, whidi toA two Spa- 
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nidi dollan^ and he had likewiae put 
four dlfer taaada te the tope^ ao tliat 
th^ were qdendid boota^ and likely 
to remain dh hia hand. In ahort^ 
though he did not care about the loss, 
he took the hoax aore amias, and 
thou^t a good deal about it 

Sh^y after thiSj he waa aitting in 
hia diopj working away^ and not Bulg- 
ing a when in cornea a fat gen- 
tleman^ with fair curled hair« and red 
cheeka, but they were nut hanging 
over hia cravat ; and he aayaj Good 
mornings Dobara. You are very quiet 
and contemplative thia morning." 

" Aj, Bur^ fo'ka canna be aye alike 
meriy.* 

nave you any atomacb for taking 
meaaure of a pair of boota tliis morn- 
ing?" 

Nah ! I'll take meaauie o' nae 
mae boots to strangers ; I'll stick by 
my auld customera."— He is very like 
my late customer^ thought George^ 
but his tongue is not the same. If I 
thought it were he, I would nick him. 

I have heard the story of the 
boota, George /' aaya he, ** and never 
heard a better one. I have laughed 
very heartily at it ; and I called prin- 
cipally to inform you, that if you will 
cidl at Widow WilaoD’a, in Hawick, 
you will get the price of your boota.^' 
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WelLso hoiC'^thoBtranger. 
(laU at Widow Wilaonk^ in Hawidc, 
and you alufll have tripiff payment fdt 
your boots. Good day." 

" O this ^tleman is undoubtedly 
wrong in bis nniid," aaya GeoigB to 
himself. This beats all the cuatom- 
ers I ever met with! H»>^te-*ha! 
Come to Widow unison's, and you 
shall have payment for your bo|^,— 
diwAie payment for your boots,— 
payment for your boots! Ob! the 
man's as mad as a March hare! He— 
he— he— he!" 

Hilloa, George," cried a voice 
dose at his ear, what’a the matter 
wi' ye? Are ye gaun daft? Are ye no 
gaun to rise to your wark the day ?" 

Aich ! Gudeness guide ua, mo- 
ther, I no up yet ?'* cries George, 
springing out of hiis bed ; ibr be had 
been all the while in a sound deep, 
and dreaming. What girt ye let 
me lie so long? I drought I had been 
r the drop!" 

Shop !" exdaimed die; I dare- 
say then, you thought you had found 
a fiddle in t. What were ye gaffiiw- 
ing and laughing at?" 

** 0 1 I was lauding at a fat man, 
an* the payment of a pair o' boots at 
Widow Wilson's, in Hawick." 

" Widow Wilson's, r Hawick!" ex- 


and the gentleman went awa^; and 
then Dobson was persuaded be was 
nof the Duke of Northumberland, 
though astonishingly like him. Geewge 
had not sewed a single yerking, ere 
the gentleman cornea again into t^ 
shop, and says, ''You had better 
measure me for these boota, Dobson, 
I intend to be your customer in fu- 
ture." 

" Thank you, dr, but 1 would ra- 
ther not, juat now." 

" Very well, call then at Widow 
Wilson's, in Hawick, and you ahdl 
set doMe piyment for the boots you 
nave made.' George thanked him 
again, and away he went; but in a 
very abort spm be entera the shop 
again, and again requested George to 
measure him for a pair of MOts. 
Geoige became suspicious of the gen- 
deman, arti rather uneasy, as he con- 
tinued to haunt him like aghost; and 
BO, merdy to be quit of him, he took 
the measure of luB leg and foot. "It 
is very near die measure of these fine 
■awNn^tedioii«^air,"«mGeQige 
" 3r«m had better juat talw uem." 


funds; " Gude forgie me Ibr a great 
liar, if I hac dream'd about onyWiy 
else, frae the tae end o' the night to 
the tither." 

" Houts, mother, baud your tongue ; 
it is needless to he^ your dreams, for 
ye never gie ower dreaming about 
somebody.'” 

" An' what for no, lad ? Haana an 
aold body as good a rig^t to dream as 
a young ane ? Mrs Wilson's a througfa- 
CTwn quean, and dears mair than a 
bunder ayear by the tannage. I’se 
warrant there sdl something fellow 
thir dreams; Lget the maist o' my 
dreams redd." 

" How can you say that, when it 
was but the other nignt you dreamed 
Aat Lord Alemoor brou^t you down 
in his wood, for a grey hen ?*' 

" I wat that was naa lee, lad; an' 
tulfled my feathers weel, when he bad 
me dowiit There's nac saying what 
may happen, Geordie; but I wish your 
wing as weel fledged as a Mra Wilson 
aneath ft." 

Geoige was greatly lickled with his 
dream about the fat gentleman and 
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^ beoti, and m wdl eim?i»eed hm 
he tut there was some mt of meoii* 
ing in iL that he resohed to go to 
Hawick the next market day, and call 
on Mrs Wilson, and settle with her, 
although it was a week cm: two before 
his usual term of payment, he thought 
the money wouldscarcely come wrong. 


So that day oe {died and wroughl m 
usud; but insteaa of hfs ftimute 
ditties rdadng to the Forat^ hediati^ 
cd, the whole day over, one aa old w 
any of them; but I am sorry 1 recol« 
lect only the chorus and a few odd 
stanzas of it. 


aiNO BOUND ABOUT HAWICK, &C. 


We'll round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick thegitber; 

We'll round about Hawick, Hawick^ 
And in by the bride's gudemither* 
Sing round about Hawick, &c. 

And as we gang by we will rap, 

And drink to tbe luck o* tbe bigging ; 

For the bride has her tap in lier lap. 
And the bridegroom his tail in his 
rigging. 

Sing round about Hawick, &c. 

There's been little luck i* the deed. 
We're a* in the dumps thegitber ; 

Let's gie the bridegroom a sheep's head, 
But gie the bride brose and butter* 
Sing round about Hawick, 

Tlien a* tbe gudewives i' the land 
Came flockin' in droves thegitber, 

A’ bringin' their bountith in hand, 

To please tJie young bride'agudemitber. 

Sing round about Hawick, &e. 

TtiC black gudewife o* the Braes 
Gae baby-clouts no worth a button; 

But the auld gudewife o' I’eiichrice 
Came in wi' a sliouder o’ mutton. 
Sing round about liawick, 8ec. 


Wee Jean o* the Coate*gae a pun', 

A penny, a plack, and a bodle; 

But the wife at the head o' the town 
Gae nought but a lang piii-todle.* 

Sing round about ^wick, &c. 

The mistress o' Bortugh cam ben. 

Aye blinkin’ sae couthy an* canny: 

But some said she bad in her ban* 

A kipple o' bottles o* branny. 

Sing round about Hawick, &c. 

And some brought dumpies o* woo, 

And some brought flitches o’ bacon. 

And kebbucks and cnippocks enow; 

But Jenny Muirhead brought a ca^ 
poll. 

Sing round about Hawick, &c. 

Tlien up came the wife o’ the Mill, 

W i* the cog, an' the meal, an' the wa- 
ter; 

For slie likit tbe joke sae weel 
To gie the bride brose and butter. 

Sing round about Hawick, flee. 

And first she pat in a bit bread, 

And then slie pat in a bit butter. 

And then she pat in a sheep's head, 

^ Horns an' a* thegitber : 


Sing round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick thegitber; 
Round about Hawick, Hawick, 
Round about Hawick for ever.f 


On the Thursday following, George, 
instead of going to the dream 
himself in his best Sunday dothes, 
and, with ratlier a curious face, went 
ben to his step-mother, and inquired 
what feck o' siller she had about 
her?" 

** Siller ! Gudeneas foigie you, 
Geordie, for an evendown waster and 


a profligate ! What are ye gaun to do 
wr siller the day ?" 

** I have Bomethipg ado ower at 
Hawick, an* 1 was thinking it wad be 
as w<^ to pay her account when I was 
there.” 

Ohoj lad ! Are there wi' your 
dreams and your visions o' the 
Geordie? Ye^reaye keeno' Bangs, man; 


* A pia-cudiion. Vide Dr Jamieson, 
f This veiy old locd song, we believe, never wv pBblUiad.«4^ N. 
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I can pit 0 tengnde onai yoorhetd. 
TliereYaa iinoo gnde oiild thing they 
•UTap ’ot the ipidow, iMf iaddie* 
D'ye ken it^ Geordie? Siller ! quo 
he 1 Uaeye ony feck o' siller^ mother ! 
'W'hew ! 1 hae as muckle as will pay 
the wi^w's account sax times ower I 
Ye may tell her that frae me ; and tell 
her that 1 bade you play your part as 
weel as old luwy could play her's. 
Siller ! Luck-a-day ! But« Geoime, my 
' man — Auld wives' dreams are no tor be 
rcgarditj ye ked. £h P" 

** Wlii^t now^ mother^ and mind the 
grey hen in the Haining wood." 

“ Heyti-teyti^ you an’ you? grey 
hen ! Stand ye to your tackle^ hilly. 
Dinna come ower soon hame at night ; 
au' good luck to a’ honest intentions." 

After putting half a dozen pairs of 
trysted shoes, and the identical ailver- 
mounted boots into the cadger's creels 
—then the only regular carriers^— off 
set George Dobson to Hawick mar«* 
ket, a distance of nearly eleven new- 
fashioned miles, but then accounted 
only eight and three quarters ; ^d af* 
ter parading the Sandbed, Slitterick 
Bri^e and the Tower Known, for the 
■pace of an hour, and shaking hands 
with some four or dve acquaintances, 
he ventured cast the gate to pay Mrs 
Wilson her account. He was kindly 
welcomed, as every good and regular 
customer was, by Airs Wilson, who 
made it a point always to look after 
the one thing needful. They settled 
amicaUy, as they always had done be- 
fore ; and in the course of business 
George ventured several sly jocular 
hints, to see bow they would be taken, 
vexed that his grand and singular 
dream should go for nothing. No, no- 
thing woidd pass there but sterling 
cent tier cent. The lady was deaf and 
blind to every effort of gallantry, va- 
luing her own abilities too highly ever 
to set a man a second time at the head 
of her flouxidiing business. Never- 
theless, she oouM not be blind to 
George’s qualifications— he knew that 
was impossible,— for in the first place 
he was a goodly person, with hand- 
some limbs and broad square shoul- 
ders; of a very dark complexion, true, 
but with fine shrewd manly features ; 
was a burgew and councillor of the 
town of Sdkirk, and as independent 
in circumstances as she was. 

Very well ; Mrs Wilson knew all 
this— valued George Dobson accord- 
And would not have denied him 


ahy of those good points more than 
Gideon ^cott would to a favourite 
Cheviot tup, in any society whatever ; 
but she had that snarp cold buEiness- 
manner, that George could discover no 
symptoms where the price of the boots 
was to come froth, in order to conci- 
liate matters as fiur as convenient, if 
not even to stretch a point, he gave her 
a farther order, larger than the one 
just settled ; but all that he elicited 
was thanks for his custom, and one 
very small glass of brandy; so be drank 
her health, and a good husband to 
her. Airs Wilson only curtsied and 
thanked him coldly, and away George 
set west the street, with a quick and 
stately step, saying to himself that the 
expedition of tne silver-mounted boots 
was all up. 

As he was posting up the street, au 
acquaintance of his, a flesher, likewise 
of the name of Wilson, eyed him, and 
called him aside. Hey, George, come 
this way a hit. How are ye ? How 
d’ye do, sir ? What news about Sel- 
kirk? Grand demand for l^ots there 
just now, 1 hear p £h P Needing any 
thing in my way the dpy P — Nae beef 
like that about your town. Come 
away in, and taste the gudewife’s bot- 
tle. 1 want to hae a crack wi' ye, and 
get measure of a pair o’ boots. The 
grandest story yon, sir, 1 ever heanl. 
£h ? Needing a leg o' beef? — ^Better? 
Never mind, come away in." 

George was following Mr Wilson 
into the house, having as yet scarcely 
got a word said, and he liked the man 
exceedingly, when one pulled his coat, 
and a pretty servant girl smirked in 
his face and said, “ Alaister Dabsen, 
thou maun cum awa yest tlie geate and 
speak till Alistress Wulsin ; tliere's 
sumtheyng forgwot atween ye. Thou 
maun cum directly.” 

Haste ye, gae away, rin !” says 
Wilson, pushing him out at the door, 

that’s a better bait than a poor 
flesher’s dram. There's some comings 
an’ gangiisgs yonder. A bien birth 
and a thrifty cfame. Grip to, grip to, 
lad ! I’se take her at a hunder pund 
the qiiarter. Let us see you es ye 
come back again.'^ 

Geor£|e went back, and there was 
Airs Wilson standing in the door to 
receive him. 

1 quite forgot, Mr Dobson— I bejg 
pardon- But 1 ho]^, as usual, you will 
take a family dinner with me to-day P" 

Indeed, Airs Wilson, I was just 
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thinking to mysell that you were fev, 
and that we two would neTer hatgain 
again; for 1 never paid you an account 
baore that I did not get the ofBsr of 
my dinner/* 

A very stupid neglect ! But, in- 
deed; I have 80 many things to mind, 
and 80 hard set with the world; Mr 
Dobson ; you cannot conceive; when 
there's only a woman at the bead of 
affairs-—/' 

Ay; but sic a woman;" said 
(jreorge; and shook his bead. 

Well; well, come at two. I dine 
early. No ceremony, you know. Just 
a homely dinner; and no drinking." 
So saying; she turned and sailed into 
the house very gracefully ; and then 
turning asidC; she looked out at the 
window after hini; apostrophising him 
thus—*' Ay; ye may strut away west 
the street, as if 1 were looking after 
you. Shame fa* the souter-like face 
o' ye ; 1 wish you had been fifty miles 
off the day ! If it liadna been tear for 
affronting a good steady customer, ye 
shoudna hae been here. For there's 
my brother coming to dinner, and 
maybe some o* his cronies ; and hell 
be sae ta'cn wi' this merry souter 
chield; that 1 ken weel they'll drink 
rnair than twice the profits o' this bit 
order. Jlly brother maun hae a' his 
aiii will too ! Fo'ks maun aye bow to 
the bush they get bield frae, else 1 
should take a staup out o' their punch 
cogs the night." 

(.Seorge attended at ten minutes past 
two, to be as fashionable as the risk 
of losing his kale would permit — gave 
a sharp wooer-like rap at the door, 
and was shown by the dimpling bor- 
der maid into the hoom, — which, in 
those days, meant the only sitting 
apartment of a house. Mrs Wilson 
being absent about the dinner getting 
up, and no one to introduce the parties 
to each other, think of George's utter 
amazement; and astonishment; and 
duinfounderment; — for there is no 
term half strong enough to express it 
by,— when he saw the identical fat 
gentleman, who came to him thrice 
in his dream, and ordered him to come 
to Widow WUson'S; and get payment 
of his boots. He was the very iden- 
tical gentleman in every respect, every 
inch of him, and George could have 
known him among a thousand. It 
was not the Duke cl Northumberland, 
but he that was so very like him, with 
fair curled hair, and red cheeks, which 
11 


did not hang over hf s ceavit. Georgo 
felt as if he had been dropped ilito 
another state of existence, and knew ' 
hardly what to think or say. He had 
at first very nigh run up and taken 
the gentleman's hand, and addressed 
him as an old acquaintance, but luck* 
ily he recollected the equivocal eir* 
cumstances in which they met, which 
was not actually in ihe gkopp but in 
George's little bed-closet in the night; 
or early in the morning. 

In short, the two sat awkward 
enough, till, at last, in came Mrs 
Wilson, in most brilliant attire, and 
really a handsome fine woman ; and 
with her a country lady, with some- 
thing in her face extremely engaging. 
Mrs Wilson immediately introduced 
the parties to each other thus:— 
" Brother, this is Mr Dobson, boot 
and shoemaker in Selkirk; — as ho- 
nest a young man, and as good a pay- 
er as 1 •know.— Mr Dobson, this is 
Mr Turnbull, my brother, the best 
friend I ever had, and this is his 
daughter Margaret." 

The parties were acquainted in one 
minute, for Mr Turnbull w^as a frank 
kind-hearted gentkman ; ay, they 
were more than acquainted, tor the 
very second or third look that George 
got of Margaret Turnbull, he loved 
her. And during the whole afternoon, 
every word that she spoke, every smile 
that she smiled, and every happy look 
that she turned on another, added to 
his fiame ; so that long ere the sun 
leaned his elbow on Skelfhill Pen, he 
was deeper in love than, perhaps, 
there ever was a souter in this world* 
It is needless to describe Miss Turn- 
bull — she was extfuMe, that is enough 
—just what a woman should be, and 
not exceeding twenty-five years of 
age. What a meiise she would be to 
the town of Selkirk, and to a boot and 
shoemaker's parlour, as .well as to tho 
top of the councillor's seat every Sun- 
day! 

When the dinner was over, the 
brandy bottle went round, accompa- 
nied with the wee wee glass, in shape 
of the burr of a Scots thistle. When 
it came to Mr Turnbull, he held ii up 
between him and tbe light, — ''Kestie, 
wbaten a niff-naff of a glass is that ? 
let us see a feasible ane«” 

" If it be over little, you can fill it 
the of^encr, brother. I think a big 
drain is so vulgar I" 

" Tlmt'i no the thing, Keatie. The 
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truth iss that t perfect Ae Na« 
bal, end ilka wing mat takea the va* 
' lue of a plack out o* your podtet, is 
Tulgarj or improper^ or Bomethmg 
that way. But I'll tell you, Keatie, 
my woman, what you shall do. Set 
down a black botUe on this hand o* 
me, and twa dear anea on this, and 
the Aeeny bowl atween them, and 
lU let you see what I'll dp. I ken 
o' none within the ports o' Hawick 
can afford a bowl ueitet than you. 
Nane o' your half bottles and quarter 
bottles at a time ; now Keatie, ye hae 
a oonfoundit trick o' that ; but I hae 
some hoM that I'll learn ye good 
manners oy and by." 

Dear brother. I'm sure you arc 
not going to drink your bottles here. 
ThiM what the town would say, if I 
were to keep cabals-o* drinkers in my 
sober house." 

«« Do as I bid you now, Keatie, 
and lippen the rest to me. *Ah, she 
is a njggard, Mr Dobson, and has 
niuckle need of a little sAooling to 
open her heart." 

The materials were produced, and 
Mr Turnbull, as hail b^n predicteil, 
did not spare them. There were other 
two Wilsons joined them immediate- 
ly after dinner, the me a Aoemaker, 
and the other our friend the'fledier, 
and a merrier afternoon has seldom 
bten in Hawick. Mr Turnbull was 
perfectly delighted with George 
he made him sing Tlie Souters o' 
Selkirk," “ Turn the Blue Bonnets," 
and all his best things ; but when he 
came to “ Round about Hawick," he 
made him sing it six times over, and 
was never weary of laughing at it, 
and identifying the characters with 
those then living. Then the story of 
the boots was an inexhaustible joke, 
and the likeness between Mr Turn- 
bull and the Duke of Northumberland 
an aceeptabla item. Al length Mr 
Turnbull got so elevated, that be said. 

Ay, man ! and they are shod wi* 
rilver, and silver tossels round the 
top ? I wad gie a bottle o’ wine for a 
^ht o* them." 

** It Aall cost you noe raair," says 
George, and in three minutes he set 


them on the table. Mr Turnbull 
tried them on, and walked through 
and through the room with them, 
ringing— 

With silver he was riiod before-^ 

With burniag gold behind.** 

They fitted exactly ; and befbre sit- 
ting down, he offered George the ori- 
ginri price, and got them. 

It ^came late rather too soon for 
our group, but the young lady grew 
impatient to get home, and Mr Turn- 
bull was obliged to prepare for going ; 
nothing, however, would please him, 
save that George should go with him 
all night; and George being, long 
before this time, over bead and ears 
in love, accepted of the invitation, and 
the loon of the flesher's bay mare, and 
went with them. Miss Margaret had 
soon, by some kind of natural inspi- 
ration, discovered our jovial souter's 
partiality for her; and in order to 
open the way for a banter, the best 
mode of beginning a courtship, she 
fell on and rallied him most severely 
about the boots and the souterinfr^ and 
particularly about letting himself be 
robbed of the two guineas. This gave 
George an opportunity of retaliating 
so happily, that he wondered at him- 
self, for he acknowledged that he said 
thinmi that he never believed he had 
tlie race to say to a lady before. 

The year after tliat, the two were 
married in the house of Mrs Wilson, 
and Mr Turnbull paid down a hun- 
dred pounds to George on the day he 
brought her from that house a bride. 
Now, thought George to himself, T 
have been twice most liberally paid 
for my boots in that house. My wife, 
perhaps, will stand for the third pay- 
ment, which I hope will be the best 
of all ; but I still think there is to be 
another one beside. He was not 
wrong, for after the death of his wor- 
thy father-in-law, he found himself 
entitled to the third of his whole ef- 
fects; the transfer of which, nine 
years after his marriage, was made 
over to him in the house of his friend, 
Mrs Wilson. 
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lllk INJJIAN ARMY. 


Out readtira will have (loubtlesB ob« 
m?ed« that very few among the leacU 
ing journals of the day have devoted 
any moderate share of their attention, 
or any adequate portion of their co* 
lumuB, to tne discussion of questions 
connected with the welfare or British 
India, except ourselves. The fact is, 
that this remarkable silence on the 
part of our contemporaries, has acted 
upon us as a powerful inducement why 
we should pursue a contrary course. 
We are not unaware that the subject 
is by tnany accounted a dull one ; we 
know very well that several of our own 
warmest friends and admirers have 
deferred the perusal of our Indian pa- 
pers to the last ; and that some have 
even refused to read them at all. We 
know, too, that the very mention of 
British India in the generality of mix- 
ed companies, is met by the most un- 
oquivocal manifestations of nausea, 
and that men shrink back from the 
conversation of an Indian statesman as 
if a scorpion bad crossed their path, or 
as tlic House of Commons is accusUim- 
od to do when Mr Hume gets ui)ou 
his legs ; yet are we far from regretting 
the course which we liave heretofore 
pursued. We are quite satisfied, tliat, 
within the wide range of political sci- 
ence, there is not one question more 
im|M)rtant than this ; and we are not 
in the habit of indulging Ute taste of 
the mob, at the expense of what we 
conceive to be the best interests of our 
beloved country. 

It is not, however, a sense of public 
duW alone, which impels us to touch 
eo n^uently upon the affairs of tlie 
East India company. We are firmly 
convinced, that, could the prejudice, 
which unhappUy reigns in the minds 
of nine out of ten Englishmen, be at 
once overcome, the discussion of In- 
dian questions would be entered upon 
with at least the same eagerness which 
actuates them in the conduct of any 
other political inquiry. Why, the very 
history of the rise and progress of the 
Britisn power in the East, makes up 
many as lively and as improbable a 
romance, as ever came from the pen of 
a Raddiffe, -a Cervantes, or a Scott. 
What can be more astonisbing, than 
tlut a handful of Europeans, impelled, 
not by the love of conquest, but by 
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drcuinstanoes over which they had no 
control, diould have risen, within the 
short space of half a century, from the 
situation of mere adventurers, carry- 
ing on a petty trade by the suffbrance 
of the native princes, and dependent 
for their very existence upon the ca- 
price of barbarians, — to the lordship of 
the greatest, the most (lopulous, and 
the most exteiftive empire, upon the 
face of the whole earth ? There is no- 
thing in the career of Home hersdf at 
all to be compared with that of the, 
English nation in India. Rome pro- 
ceeded by slow and painful demes 
from insignificance to splendour ; hun- 
dreds of years passed by, before she 
could boast of prtsemineiice among the 
cities even of Italy ; and hunoieds 
ui|on hundreds, biefore she became 
mistress of the western world. Little 
more than fifty years i^o, the East 
India Company's territories were com- 
prised within a few factories, at dif- 
ferent points, on the Asiatic coast ; and 
the Indian subjects of tbc King of Eng- 
land might possibly equal in numbers 
the population of Liverpool. ’Now, 
the East India Company are lords of 
a country, which measures, in extent 
of surface, about ten times the surface 
of the British Lsles ; and which con- 
tains a population equal to not less 
than six times the population of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. We kubw 
this to be a fact ; we are, some of us, 
old enough to remember the progress 
of those events which have brought 
such ail issue in their train ; yet is it 
difficult to believe, at times, that the 
whole is not a dream, or tliat we have 
not been imposed u|>on by a well- 
written fiction. 

But the vast extent of the Indian 
territory, and the many millions of 
people who inhabit it, are not the only 
reatures in the picture which deserve 
to to looked at. It has been well re- 
marked, that few persons not imme- 
diately connected with the Eastern 
Empire, ever think of it in any other 
light, Uian as it is calculated to daszle 
foreigners, by swelling, to a wonderful 
amount, the list of hu Migesty's sub- 
jects. There is something not more 
diildish than perverse in this. The 
Indian Empire produces an aonual re- 
venue of twenty-fqur millions iter- 
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ling, evei7 penoY of which goes di- 
rectly or, indirectly to increase the re- 
sources of Great Britain^ and to enrich 
its inhabitants. There is scarcely a fa- 
mily of any note amongst us, wj aich is 
not, in some otae or more of its mem- 
bers, indebted to that empire for inde- 
pendence, if not for affluence. India 
has been a field for exercising tlie 
brightest talents both of our politicians 
and our warriors. Had wc possessed 
no sovereignty there, where would 
have been our Clive, mr Wellington, 
or our Hastings ? — ^the same, in point 
of powers, which tht'y W'ere, or are, 
doubtless ; but with powers, in all hu- 
man probability, uncxercised ; and 
imre. as far as 


tell it But there are appearances in 
the political horizon at present, which 
induce us to lay these topics Mide, and 
to dedicate a few pages to an inquiry 
into the condition and organization of 
the Indian army. The war which now 
rages between Russia and Persia must, 
we conceive, let it end as it will, afibet 
our interests in the East v^ consi- 
derably. If Russia prove victorious, 
as there is every reason to expect that 
she will, wc shall be brought, not in- 
deed into immediate collision with her 
arms, but unquestionably within the 
reach of her intrigues anef secret nego- 
tiations. If she be repulsed, Persia, 
indignant at our breach of faith in de- 
■ ' the 


or prosperity of their country, unpro- 
fitable. Nay, look to the numbers of 
young men, from every class in the 
community, who find there occupation 
and a competency. The Indian army 
alone furnishes a maintenance to up- 
wards of four thousand European of- 
ficers, taken princirally fh>m the mid- 
dling and higher classes of the com- 
munity. In the marine, trading, and 
civil departments, a number not infe- 
rior is cmploved. Surely the very cir- 
cums^nce, tfiat eight or ten thousand 
British youths obtain, through the 
medium of our Oriental possessions, 
the means of supporting the rank for 
which their birtn and education have 
fitted them, were of itself reason enough 
why society in general should take at 
leqst some interest in the proceedings 
of those who govern that empire. Go 
where you will, you seldom fail to 
meet with persons, wlio have either 
themselves spent part of their lives in 
India, or sent out sons, brothers, or 
cousins, to that land of promise. Is 
it conceivable, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, there can be anything in 
what is called the Indian Question, 
really, and repulsive? We can- 

not D^eve it; and therefore it is our 
design, as often as the humour shall 
take us, to return to the subject, till 
we succeed in satisfying the most fas- 
tidious among onr readers, that it is 
not only a vitally important, but a 
highly agreeable one. 

In former Numhors, we have taken 
occasion to speak our mind pretty freely 
on the fiscal and judicial management 
of British India. We have not ex- 
hausted the subject ; very far from it : 
much remains to be told, and wc shall 
find fitting o\ipoTtunitics on which to 


take it into her head to renounce our 
alliance altogether. In eitlier case, wc 
shall find that we are not quite so se- 
cure against foreign invasion, as that 
our means of resisting it may be left 
in a state of inefficiency ; whilst the 
increasing magnitude of our possess- 
ions, not to sj^ak of our undeniable 
unpopularity in many districts, lays 
us every day more and more open to 
intestine troubles. Besides, we are 
very glad to find, that the state of the 
Indian army has already forced itself 
upon the notice of those at the head of 
afiairs. This alone were reason enough 
with'us to take it up. We will do our 
best to hinder this interest, thus ex- 
cited, from falling asleep ; and if we 
succeed in throwing any additional 
light, however slender, upon the sub- 
ject, we diall feel that our time and 
labour have neither of them been mis- 
pent. 

Though we cannot go the lengths, 
which many men who have servM in 
India are accustomed to go, by speak- 
ing of the Sepoy troops as if they were 
equal, or nearly equal, in any one re- 
sjiect, to Britisn soldiers, it is a truth 
self-apparent, that, as the Indian Em- 
pire was obtained chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the natives them- 
selves, so must it he preserved chiefly 
by native agency. The distance of 
the scene from our own riiores, as 
well as the countless supmority in 
point of numbers, which, in case of 
any serious disa^eement between the 
Hindus and their European mssters, 
the former eould at all times bring 
into the field, alike render this state- 
ment incontrovertible. He must he 
wonderfully imbued with national va- 
nity, who can suppose, for one mo- 
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mentj that the whole disposable force 
of Great BUtain, could it be trana- 
|Nirted to India^ would suffice to ke^ 
in subjection a population of upward 
of one iiundred millions, scattered over 
an extent of country little inferior to 
the whole of Europe, and aided by an 
army of more than thi^ee hundred thou- 
sand men, armed and disciplined after 
the same fashion with itself ; and if 
this be the case, how much more in- 
effectual would be the efforts of some 
twenty thousand men, the total amount 
of King’s troops now in India, either 
to resist a serious attack from without, 
or to repress a general mutiny within ? 
It is to the native army, therefore, to 
the Hindus and Musselmen enrolled 
under the British standard, and to the 
Englishmen who command them, that 
we must mainly look for tbe preser- 
vation of our power ; for without this 
cordial co-operation, all otlier efforts 
to maintain our present ascendency in 
the East would be utterly fruitless. 

We take it for granted, that no one 
will deny the truth of the following 
observation, — that every empire which 
has been won by the sword, must by 
the sword be upheld. In accordance 
with this maxim. Sir John Malcolm 
has remarked, that, however much 
the success of our internal government 
may depend upon the civil admini- 
stration of our Eastern Empire, our 
efforts to improve that might be given 
in vain, unless we maintain a com- 
manding military power; and this 
consideration gives the utmost import- 
ance to every question connected with 
our military establishment in that 
country, as being the only means by 
which we can preserve Incfia ; and as 
too likely, if mismanaged, to prove 
ourruin."^ There cannot be a ques- 
tion on this bead. Our native army, 
being attached to us by no feeling of 
kindred or common interest, must ever 
be regarded in the light of a powerful, 
but most dangerous instrument. As 
long as wc manage it aright, it will 
work well for us ; let us once forget 
how to manage it, and it will effect 
our destructioii. 

Now, it strikes us, that the Indian 
army is not managed, as the nature of 
its connexion with the British govern- 
ment, and the prejudices and feelings 
of the men who compose it, require 
that it should be managed. In point 
of numbers, it is indeed enlarged to a 
tremendous extent ; but wc question 


whether, in spite of such increase, it 
be as efficient at this laoment, aa it 
once was ; and we are verv. oertsbi# 
that there exists not among toe Sejms 
anything like that attachment to thra 
Euroi>ean officers, of which all who 
enjoyed an opportunity of witnessing 
their behaviour, were formerly accus-i 
tomed to speak. To explain whence 
these changes have arisen, it will be 
necessary tq take a short review of 
the career of the Indian army, or, ra- 
ther, of the different systems of organi- 
zation to which it has been subjected. 

^ When the British authorities in In- 
dia first saw fit to enrol their native 
subjects as soldiers, the utmost caution 
was exhibited not to interfere, in any 
de^e, with the prejudices, habits, or 
religion, of the individuals enlisted. 
The very fashion of their dress was 
not changed, and the military know- 
ledge conferred upon them consisted 
only of the first rudiments of the art 
of war ; an art which in those days 
had attained to very little perfection 
even in Europe. Though thus im- 
perfectly instructed, the Sepoys, armed 
with English firelocks, and trained to 
the use of them, were found to pos- 
SCBB a prodigiou.« superiority over tneir 
countrymen ; and when led on by Eu- 
ropean officers, disposed to set before 
them a proper example, they never 
failed, as often as they met them in 
the field, to defeat native armies ten 
times as numerous as their own. 

Wliilst the army continued in this 
state, there were but few Europeans 
attaclied toit. To each battalion, con- 
taining ]>crhaps eight hundred men, 
only one captain, an adjutant, and 
a few sergeants, were allotted* Tlie 
whole interior discipline was accord- 
ingly carried on by Soubahdars and 
Jemadars, who enjoyed a degree of 
influence very little inferior to that of 
the commanding officer himself ; and 
though it not unfrequcntly occurred 
that they were intrusted with separate 
commands, of their abuse of the con- 
fidence thus reposed in them not a 
single instance is on record. At tbe 
early era to which we now allude, tbe 
Sepoy battalions possessed, to the full, 
as much of the eaprit^de^corps as is 
at present felt in any Britidi regi- 
ment. The few Europeans who ser- 
ved with them, partly from indina- 
tion, partly from motives of pofoy, 
treated them with the greatest kind- 
ncBs ; to the native oflBcfxi, in pariU 
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cnkr, they hehaved with the noit 
marked attention; and the eonae- 
qttenee watj that ml nnka Tied widi 
one another in tbUr eflSvrta to incienae 
a reputation ndiich all equally shared^ 
end of which all were equally proud. 

It CTadually came about, that the 
preeeuinff ayttem was found not to 
answer au the ends which it had an< 
awmd at first The iiatiTC princes, 
following the example set them, soon 
began to discipline their troops in 
European tactics ; aud intrusting the 
management of Ae matter to French 
oflScers, they brought them, before 
hmg, to something like an equality 
With our Semys. To preserve the 
mi|i|eriority which they nod hitherto 
inaiutained, it became necessary that 
the Comoany’s native army should 
make farther advances in the military 
art ; and a more frequent intermixture 
with the King's troops, as well ai a 
few trivial changes among themselves, 
served to accomplish that object. It 
was now that a distinct uniform, 
riightly modified so as to meet their 
prejudices, was bestowed upon the 
Sepoys; an increased number of Eu- 
ropeans were allowed to each batta- 
lion : but matters so far retained the 
ancient form, that tlie command was 
still intrusted to a captain ; and the 
same respect and attention which had 
Ibrmerly been shown to the native of- 
ficers was careful^ continued. Tliese 
deserving men were still treated as 
persons worthy of all confidence ; they 
still enjoyed the privilege of holding 
separate commands, wherever the ar- 
rangement seemed necessary; and it 
was peculiarly the business of the 
commandant to protect them against 
even the unintentional slights which 
bc^fs, on first joining their regiments, 
are not unimt to inflict upon the na- 
tires. Such was the condition of the 
Company's native army up to the year 
1796. The highest regiments) rank 
bestowed upon officers was that of 
captain ; the European officers once 
oonneet^ with a battalion never chan- 
ged it— they beoame intimately ac- 
quainted with ihdr men, and in most 
cases Warmly attadied to them ; and 
the attariiment, if Judiciously shown, 
never failed to be returned by the Se- 
poys. We have it upoh the testi- 
Mmy of some of the ablest officM 
^fwever served in India, that, under 
system Just desdribed, the native 
tom attained to a higher state of qffi- 


dency than it hud ever attained be- 
fore, or has ever attained aiaee. 

The Marquis Cornwallis was the 
first who ventured to suggest, that it 
would be expedient to unite the King's 
and Company’s troops under the ssme 
head, and govern them by the same 
regnlations. Hitherto it been oe« 
casionally permitted that exchanges, 
on the part of the officers, from the 
one service to the other, should take 
place ; now it was proposed, that the 
two diould be so completely amal- 
gamated, as that promotion slkiuld 
go on generally throughout the whole 
of the line serving in India. It was 
recommended, at the same time, that 
each native regiment should be di- 
vided into two battalions, to which 
a like number of officers should be 
allowed as to the King's regiments ; 
a r^mental rise to the rank of ma- 
jor was suggested; and it was ho- 
ped, in consequence of tliesc changes, 
that, whilst the Sepoy corps would 
prove in any case more serviceable, 
the attachment which had hitherto 
subsisted between officers and men 
would not be diminished. Part onlv 
of the above plan was carrieil into ef- 
fect. The two services were not only 
not united, but the possibility of oc- 
casional exchanges from the one to 
the other was taken away. Each na- 
tive regiment was, however, made to 
consist of two battalions— regimental 
rank as for a majority was granted — 
and the increased complement of Eu- 
ropean officers was assigned. The 
alteration has not been found, in ef- 
fect, so beneficial as was expected; 
ind^, it has gone far towards dis- 
uniting the Sepoys, in sentiment at 
least, from their leaders, and has in so 
much weakened, rather than strength- 
ened, the force of the Indian army. 

As long as an English captain re- 
mained at the head of his regimen^ 
and aaw himself supported by wo more 
than two or three of his countrymen, 
he found it to his own personal advan- 
tage to treat the native officers well, 
and through them to secure the ^love 
of the soldiers ; whilst the emolumenta 
arising from his situatioBf aa well at 
the degree of influence wUcb he eu^ 
joved, enabled him on all occaaionslo 
enect his olgect. The emolumenta of 
a Captain Commandant were in these 
days very considerable. He einoyed 
not only the c^-rcckoninga of hia 
corps, but for the most part, the pay 
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•nd •llowneei of tke ehUf «r A 
lim; and to hii seoMmieiidMieii of 
Mritoiiont native oflkan, tiio local 
gownraent was never i&atcentive. Hie 
consequence was, that being looked 
up to oy his battalion, rather as the 
chieftain of a Highland clan was wont 
la be looked np to by bis vassals, than 
as the comnianding officer of a British 
regiment is looked up to by bis men, 
he bad it Ih his power to do exactly as 
he pleased, with a body of individuals 
ibore passivdy venturous and coura- 
geoes, than perhaps any of the same 
number in any other quarter of the 
globe. Circumstances underwent a 
complete change, in conmuence of 
the regulations of 1796. The Major 
Commandant was bat Httle known to 
his battalions. His allowances were so 
muck curtailed, that he could not pos- 
sibly afford to act with the liber^ty 
which the Captain Commandant had 
been accustomed to display; his op- 
portunities of providing for the native 
officers were diminished, in exact pro- 
portion to the number of Europeans 
employed, and even the means of con- 
ciliating them out of the petty perqui- 
sites of a station, were taken away. 
The head of the regiment became, in 
consequence, cut off, in a great de- 
gree, from the members of his corps; 
and the corps, as a matter of course, 
became less united, and less generally 
jealous of its renown. 

The officers of the Indian army 
complain grievously of the hardships 
which they are condemned to endure, 
and the miserable rewards to which 
their services lead. We certainly do 
not think that the Europeans in the 
Company's military service are highly 
rewardea. A man who has devoted 
twenty-five years of his life to a sol- 
dier's duty in the climate of India, 
has unquestionably worked hard for 
the higmt honours and the most ex- 
tensive enolunicnts which are ever be* 
stowed upon him. But what would 
tibe Company's officers have ? Compare 
the^ fate with that of officers in the 
King^s service, who may happen, as 
many of them still hsppra, to posms 
neither monsy nor family influence. At 
die present moment, we believe that 
thepromotion in the Company's service 
li^ on the whole, more rapid than the 
promotion in the King's. We ate 
mike sure, at all events, that where 
raere ire no means of purdisring coro- 
mMoni, the officer who serves the 


East India Compsiqf is bwflloie dli* 
reet road to hononr and dsudwMiiL 
than the officer who serves die KfQjt 
Is there any groundf, under sdeh tk- 
cumsunces, fcHr eonmlaint on the part 
of the Company's omoers? Wediink 
not; and therefore we are sorry to rind 
that they do complain of a fate whidi 
is, on the whole, an extremely advan- 
tageous one. The foUowing senten- 
ces, taken from a work recently pub- 
lished on the subject now before 
by Captain Badenocb, of the Bengal 
army, will bear us out in our asser- 
tion. 

** Why two different plans sbonld 
be adopted," says he, in services 
compose of individuals of the same 
nation, and drawn from the same dass- 
cs of sodety os the King's and Com- 
pany's are, i cannot conceive. Unless 
they be assimilated in this respect, 
they will never act harmoniously to- 
gether. At present, an officer in his 
Majesty's service may be said to rise 
to die rank of Major, in a period of 
from twelve to seventeen years ; in the 
Company’s service, it takes at least 
twenty-nve to rise to the same rank." 

God help the worthy individual who 
penned these observations. We have 
the misfortune to be intimately ac- 
quainted with many gendemen in the 
King's service, who have remained in 
the situation of Subalterns during 
these last flfteen years, and who have 
litde proHpcct of rising beyond a Lieu- 
tenancy for fifteen more. No doubt 
there are modes, in the King's ser- 
vice, of getting forward. The late re- 
gulations, which allow half-ray com- 
missions to be purchased, nave, ih 
many instances, pushed on boys to 
stations, which their experience, at 
least, hardly entitles them to fill ; but 
ao far is it from being true, thatamai\ 
may reasotiably exp^ to arrive at the 
renx of M^jor within twdve or seven- 
teen years fton bis entering the Kinsfs 
service, that even during the hottest 
of the war, a promotion so rapid would 
have been redded as a thing quite 
unparalleled. — Captain Badenoch nw 
rest assured, that the Company's dffl^ 
cer, who, without purchase, anises at 
the rank of Mijor within tweniy-ftyie 
yean, is at least on a iboting of eq^ 
lity with any soldier of fortune in tbo 
King's army. But we aieantidpating. 

Lord Cornwallis’s regulations eon* 
tinned In force till veiy latdy ; when 
etch battalion in the Company's ser- 
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▼ice wM onee taore constituted a ae* 
naiate reffunent; and the tie between 
tile European officers and native troopa 
thereby considerably strengthened. Bat 
one eaoT, and a very grievous one it 
isb baa allowed to remain. Begi- 
mental rank in the Company's service 
is still limited by a Migority. In the 
King's service, a man may rise to the 
rank of LieutenanUColonel in the 
ecips to which he has been long at- 
tached ; in India, as soon as he attains 
to the rank of Migor, his promotion 
goes on, not regimental, but through- 
out the whole line. Tne consequence 
is, that a Migor ia liable, at any mo- 
ment, to be removed from the batta- 
lion which he knows, and with which 
he has served, Mrliaps a quarter of a 
century, and placed in command of 
another battalion, of the habits and 
dispositions of which he is professed- 
ly Ignorant We look upon this as a 
very serious mistake in the organiza- 
tion of an army composed of such ma- 
terials as those which make up the 
Company’s native force; where every 
tiling depends upon the confidence 
whioi the private soldiers repose in 
their leader, and where private soldiers 
cannot be induced to repose confidence 
in any one, on other grounds than 
those of personal acquaintance. We 
are thermre deddwy of opinion, 
that regimental promotion oi^t to 
go on in the Company’s army, as it 
goes on in the King’s; and mat the 
Brevet should commence, os it com- 
mences here, with the rank of Co- 
lonel. 

We have hitherto spoken of the 
Bast Indian army, solely asitis affected 
by its regimental arrangements, — and 
chiefly as these arrangements aflbet its 
European efficers. There are other 
matters whidi it behoves us to dis- 
cuss, before we proceed to hazard any 
remarks on the condition and prospects 
of the Native officerc and solmers. 
We allude chifify to the staff of tj^e 
pidian army, — to the mode by which 
it is filled up,— and to the consequen- 
ces which resiilt from the use of that 
mode, with riward to its general effi- 
ciency in the field. 

The staff of the Indian army is very 
numerous, and very expensive* It is 
witirely supplied from officers, taken 
from regiments of the line,— or ra- 
met from officers whose names arc to 
found upon the strength of corpa 
^ infantry, or artillery. Un- 


der the head of Staff are included in 
India, not onlp. thow offioov which 
the military arrangement of troops 
anywhere requires, mt the. commissar 
riot, barrack, and store-keepers* de- 
partments, payinasterships, quarter- 
masterships, interpreters, and a mul- 
titude of other situations, such as, in 
Europe, are either wholly unknown, 
or are intrusted to distinct and sepa- 
rate functionaries. In European ar- 
mies, for example, it is well known, 
that the coinmissariot ie a specica of 
civil trust ; it has its own officers,, to- 
tally distinct from those of the line, 
and never, by any chance, holding 
profession^ intercourse with them. 
The same may be said of the barrack 
and store-keeper's departments; whilst 
paymastersand quartermasters, though 
attached to separate battalions, hold no 
acting commissions apart from those 
wMch regulate their civil duties, in 
their respective battalions.— We need 
not particularize interpreters, because 
that is a claas of persons of whom Eu- 
ropean armies are ignorant. Now, 
there cannot be a doubt, that to sup- 
ply so many demands, as the numbm 
and scatter^ order of the Native ar- 
my in India furnish, in eacli and all 
of these departments, must act as a 
serious drawback upon the strength of 
particular corps; that is to say, as 
long as these situations are filled up 
.from the list of regimental officers, re- 
giments must, unless their strength in 
European officers be prodigiously in- 
creased, be left excessively deficient. 
Had the old system continued in ope- 
ration, and the Subahdars and Jema- 
dars been still taught to regard them- 
selves as people of consequence, per- 
haps that circumstance might have 
been of very little moment; but as 
the case stands at present, we cannot 
but regard it with a suspicious eye. 
All real power, be it obMTved, has 
of late been studiously thrown into 
the hands of Europeans; what is to 
become of a regiment, with which 
there are not present Europeans enouf^ 
to carry on the details of its most oirdi- 
nary arrangements i 
The Company's officers, who have 
touched upon this sulyect in writing, 
treat it invariably as a matter grie- 
vous, only so far as it affects the pro- 
motion, and consequent benefit of 
Europeans alone. It has aeoonlingly 
been suggested, that a distinct corps 
should be formed, of Europeans, si- 
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mikr in its eonstrucUon to old 
engineer corps of England ; Oat is to 
^sayf a corps of officers having no men 
to command. That as often as an in- 
dividual shall be appointed from any 
regiment to a staff situation^ he should 
be struck off from the strength of his 
regim^t, and his place supplied by 
an omcer from the skeleton corps.— 
This plan might, perhaps, answer well 
enough, were there nothing more to 
be looked to in the arrangement of the 
Indian anny, than the gratification of 
the very laiiilable ambition of those 
English gentlemen who have taken 
service in it. But with every feeling 
of respect for their great merits, and 
every desire to see them adequately 
remunerated, wc are humbly of opi- 
nion, that the government ought to 
look, not to them alone, but to the 
natives. We can proffer a different 
scheme for remedying the evil com- 
plained of ; but we shall reserve our 
proposition for a few minutes longer. 

Another of the more general mat- 
ters to which we desire to refer, before 
descending to a consideration of the 
present state, and future prospects, of 
the native soldiery, is the separation 
of the Indian army into three divi- 
sions ; cut off from one another by all 
the barriers which a diversity in re-* 
gulations, allowances, and promotion, 
can supply. The India Company are 
masters, not of one army, but of three 
<— the armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. The situations of both men 
and officers are, in these three armies, 
widely different. The Madras army 
is, we believe, the beat paid in eve^ 
respect — the Bengal armies next to 
ana the Bombay is the worst paid (ff 
all. IVorootion, likewise, goes not on 
in India as it proceeds here, through- 
out the whole line. When an increase 
of force becomes necessary, a stimulus 
is not given to the entire army— it is 
always local, and it depends complete- 
ly upon the favour or caprice of the 
Governor-General and Council, in 
whidi Presidency the benefit is to 
fall. We will explain all this a little 
more at large. 

With respect to the difference of 
Iiay between the troops of the s^arate 
establishments, little need be said. No 
doubt, the articles of life and the 
price i/i labour are both of them high- 
er in Madras than in Bengal ; yet we 
see no reason in that circumstance, 
why one diviaion of an army diould 


be openly placed upon adHRaftnt 
ing from another. In Eng^d, is II 
wdl known, government contracts lor 
the provisioDB of the army ; and mdk 
private soldier, wherever stationad, 
pays, in no instance, more than a cer- 
tain sum per head for meat or bread. 
Why might not some such regulation 
take place in the army of India? why 
might not the government make goM 
to the merchant supplying the whole, 
the difference between the value of 
rice in Madras, and the value of the 
same grain in Bengal? Were this 
done, the Madras soldiers would en- 
joy DO real advantages over the soldiers 
of Bengal; and the Bengal soldier 
would never he led to compare his 
own treatment invidiously with that of 
the Madras soldier. As matters stand 
at present, whilst a Subahdar of caval- 
ry in the Bengal army receives only 
105 rupees per montli, a Subahdar in 
the Madras army receives 174. Now, 
as long as these two persons are call- 
ed upon to serve toother — were it 
possible to keep the Madras army, un- 
der all circumstances, apart from the 
army of Bengal, no great harm would 
result from the arrangement, each 
wcmld take what he had been accus- 
tomed to take, without a murmur. 
But in the present state of the Indian 
empire, where the troops of the dif- 
ferent ^sidendes are continually call- 
ed upon to act in concert, it must be, 
and it is felt as a serious grievance, by 
the portion which is worst paid. The 
cases of the European officers are not 
dissimilar;— surely such a mistake 
might be remedied. 

With respect, aran, to promotion, 
everybody knows, mat as often as an 
increase to an army takes |dace, that 
' goes on for a time nriskly. In India 
it hwpens exactly as those at the head 
of afnurs may choose ; that sometimes 
the Bengal, sometimes the Madras, and 
sometimes the Bombay army obtains 
the advantage. The houndiffy lines 
of the diffi;rent Presidencies are now 
so obscurely marked, that a Governor- 
General may, at will, declare this or 
that province to he under the espedal 
protection of this or that Presidency. 
Of course, the new province will ro- 
quire troops to defend it; hence a, 
sudden promotion in one army, and a' 
stagnation in another. 

Perhaps these matters may appear 
trivial to some of our readers ; but if 
there be any who are dtsposed so to 
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lliiiik of diem, we muai leqiieat them mry reaeonable iadulgenee ahouldbe 
m betT ill nibid, diet they are not tri^ gran^ to them. oi^t, like- 

vial in the eyea of thoee who are af- wige» to remember, that waUat they 
fiwted by them; and on whoae loyalty ere birda of pamage, iiaUe to be le- 
and latittection with ineir dtnadon, called to Europe every day, the Com- 
the exiatence of the Anglo-Indian em- pany'a officers are fixtures, and tha 
pire depends. That the Native army the general good of the service re- 
ooea complain of these difierencea, we mires, that many atafi* appointments 
want no other proof than the wntings mould be filled by men wno are likely 
of all its offioera who have tooob^ to fill them permanently. Besides, 
upon the sulnect afibrd. Sir John there are fifty chances to one, that the 




ierencea to which we have referred, 
aaya— Such continues to be their 
distinct organisation with rerard to 
the pay and eatabliahment^ noth of 
dg^ung men and followers, that they 
can never be brought nether with- 
out danger of serious discontents, if 
not mutiny. It would be sujMrfluoos 
to expatiate on causes and enecte, the 
nature and consequences of which 
must be obvious to the most superfi- 
cial observer. Those whose experi- 
enoe has enabled them to form a bet- 
ter judgment upon the question must 
see, not merely serious inconvenience, 
but danger, in continuing to leave it 
unsetUeu.** Captain Badenoch, though 
differing widely in his views of the 
remedy which ought to be applied, 
equslljr allows, that there is “ discon- 
tent arising from ihe inequality of the 
pay and iSlowanoes of uie troops of 
the difierent Presidencies where they 
oome in collision with each other,*’ to 
be got rid of ; and both Sir John 
Malcolm and Captain Badenoch are 
luppoTted by numerous authorities.— 
Surmy then, this is no trivial matter, 
but one of very grievous and aerioua 
moment. 

^e last point on which we would 
Unicb, at a&cting the European offi- 
esra solely, is the jealousy whi^ ia 
mid to exist between the King’s troops 
serving in India, and the troops of the 
Company. The King’s officers, it ap- 
indignaBt,tnat almost ail suff 
fituatioiiB dionld be bestowed upon 
Company’a offiicen the Company’s 
officers are jealous d what they regard 
a Buperior system of promotion in the 
King’s army over their own. We must 
confeiB, that wO consider both parties, 
in this dimte, as acting most unrea- 
mnably. Tlie King’s officers ought to 
’bear in mind, that men who Volun- 
tuiily expatriate themselves for the 
imipwe of serving their country du- 
ring tweniy.{ite years, in ihe pesU- 
l^tial dimate of India, deserve that 


intercourse all theiv lives wiUi natives, 
are better qualified to discharge the 
dudes of most situadons of the kind, 
than they can be. These reasons alone 
appeur to us perfectly conclusive, why 
a preference, and a very decided pre- 
ference, should be shown to the Com- 
pany's officers. Nor are the Company's 
officers one whit more jusdfied in ihiue 
complaints than the others. They all 
allow, that promodon, by purchase, 
cannot be introduced into the Nadvc 
army; what other plan could they aub- 
adtute for acceleradng their own rise ? 
It has been suggested, that oceaakmal 
exchanges shidl be permitted between 
the services,— that the local commia- 
aions conferring high ranks should be 
bestowed upon individuals, whilst they 
are yet competent to Che duties of 
high rank ; &at local brevets to colo- 
nels of the Indian service to serve on 
ihe staff of that country, should be 
granted; that no officers should be 
permitt^ to proceed with regiments 
to India, whose rank was. superior to 
that of officers within the limita of 
selection for the general ataff'; and, 
finally, that Indian generala ahould 
be rendered available fmr service in any 
quarter of the globe. Now, with re- 
spect to the first of these propositions, 
we really bannot discover any good 
which ia jikely to arise emt of it In 
the first place, we queadon whether 
the pennisaion to exchange would, in 
any number of cases, be acted upon. 
We cannot believe that one King's of- 
ficer out of a thousand would barter 
his situation for that of a Company’s 
officer of the same rank ; and we are 
as little indined to believe that tho 
Company’s officer would accede to die 
propoitf , were it made to him* We 
are quite sure, that the very few ex- 
changes which took ^ce at all, would 
be among Bnsigna and Uentenanta. 
What impetoB would theae give to the 
East hiiia Cqin^ny’B .pmoodon? 
With respect, again, to the laUer pro- 
10 
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Miihi every one irlio takettiietnra^ 
Ue to c^oe at them nmot aerj that 
the benrat would ali be oa the aide of 
the Company's officers, at the escpeme 
of the interests of the King's officers, 
and, weshrewdly suapect,of thegeneral 
sood of the service. We mean nothing 
diirespectful te the officers of the East 
India Company's army b;f this remark. 
We have no doubt, that it has produ- 
ced, and can now boast of, soldiers as 
brave and as skilful as any in the 
world; but absolutely to shut out 
other soldiers, equally mve and equal- 
ly skilful, from the honours which an 
Indian campaign may confer, would 
be but a thoughtless measure. To 
the scheme which proposes Ihat looal 
commissions shall be allowed, we 
see, indeed, no objection. Let the 
power of granting them be intrusted 
either to the Governor- General, or to 
the Commander-in-Chief ; and the 
probability is, that they would seldom 
tall upon heads not worthy of them. 
But let the King's officers be candi- 
dates for them equally with the Com- 
pany's, aiid let no such order pass as 
shall prevent an experienced colonel 
from proceeding direct to India, mere- 
ly btfcausc his rank will supersede that 
of some local brigadier. Neither can 
we see any justice in the demand, that 
Indian generals shall be made avail- 
able for general service. There are 
generals enough,. God knows, in the 
British army at this moment unem- 
ployed; — ^roen, too, whose wounds and 
houours bear testimony to their bra- 
very and fitness for command ; — ^how 
would these men brook the idea of 
being left in neglect, only that some 

e meral of Sepoys might earn fresh 
urels in Europe? Nor is this all. 
We could hardly, at the present mo- 
ment, point out three Indian officers, 
whose age and bodily strength, not to 
mention their talents, qualify them 
for commanding an army in apy cli- 
mate under the sun. The regulation, 
therefbre, if passed, would prove little 
better than a dead letter. Sir John 
Mdedm will perceive at once, that 
the propositions which we have been 
discussing, are his own. We cannot 
improve m them ; but this we will say, 
tnat he is one of the three Indian of- 
ficers to whom we have just alluded. 

It remaina for us now to offhr a few 
rana^ upon the situation and pros- 
pects of the native soldiOT. That we 
entor upon this tadt with mffidence, we 
VoL. XXI. 
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wilLnotdeny. Men whoaeesmrfanefi 
fr at least equal to our 01% Imtw fiell^ 
vered themsdves so variousljwite 
subject, that we both see and IM the 
difficulty of the situatioB into whidHse 
are plunging ; but the question is fine 
of BO much moment,— it involves in hu 
solution so completely the prosperity 
or downfall of the English power in 
the Etst, that it cannot, in our opi- 
nion, be too frequently or loo gene- 
rally discuBsed. That the native sol- 
diers are not satisfied, those who know 
them best will allow indeed, several 
proofs of their dissatisfaction have of 
late been displayed, such as no one 
can refuse to recognise. Whence may 
their discontent arise ? and how ii it 
likely to be most efihctuall y appeased ? 

The first of these questions will be 
best answered, by placing in its true 
light the present case of the native 
soldier. 

Jo our service every native, no mat- 
ter how high in rank or caste, who 
wishes to bear arms, must enter as a 
private soldier. In the same company 
will accordingly be found the Brah- 
min, the Kajnoot, the Mussulman, and 
the Sudra ; tne descendant of a prince, 
the son of a scribe, and the ofispring 
of a coolie. Perhaps there is nothing 
essentially faulty in this arrangement. 
It is probably politic in us, to show 
so far that we hold all distinctions, ex- 
cept those obtained by valour and good 
oonduet, at nought ; and as frr as we 
know, the natives themselves have ne- 
ver complained of it. But to what 
station may the most meritorious and 
most high-bred of these men arrive? 
We will answer the question in dm 
words of one whose long and meri- 
torious services in the country entitle 
hw opinions in this and every other 
Indian discussion to an almost unli- 
mited respect. 

The condition of the native offi- 
cers of our Sepoy corps," says Sir John 
Malcolm, ** has often been the subject 
of the most serious attention ^of go- 
vernment ; but though tiirir allowan- 
ces have been a littie increased, no 
measures have yet been taken whidi 
we can consider as adequate to the ob- 
ject of creating and maintaining , mo- 
tives for their continued fidelity and 
attachment. In an army of nenrfy two 
hundred and forty thousand tiativmg. 

E ye believe the army exceeds lluee 
undred thousand,^ m highest pay 
which a Subahdar of infiuitre cb& aU 
4D 
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tain, iB 174 rupeea per month, md 
after attainbiff that rank, he emoTi 
no coniUeration which can Mve hua 
from die hardmess of a European o£- 
flcer, a boy, perhaps, who has just 
join^ that, corps to which he, the na- 
tive officer, has perhaps belon^d fmr 
thirty or forty years. He has in bar- 
racks, and in ctmp, no other acoom- 
Qiodation than that provided Ibr the 
Sepoys ; and although, on his retiring 
to the invalid list, his pay is continu- 
ed it has become, from lubit, neces- 
to his support, so that he can 
no provision for bis children ; 
and as pride in his own condition, or 
alarm at , their being subject to cor- 
poral pumshment, prevents, in most 
esses, ois bringing tnem up in the ar- 
my. they are cenerallv a burden upon 


the common chanoea of the service; 
and evm then, to obtain tUa notice, 
has required tbeeiertion of all the in* 
terest and influence of those under 
whom that fortunate native officer 
acted. It cannot be expected, tlwt the 
few rewards so obtained, should have 
any general effect as an enooumgeiDent 
to the efforts of this dasa of our ns* 
tive army. Under such a complete li- 
mitation of their views, can it be a 
subject of surprise, that in cases of 
severe trial, particularly of mutiny, 
the native officers have seldom dis- 
played a spirit of activity and zeal? 
They have, in such cases, been almost 
always objects of suspicion, and have 
o^n evinced a sullen indiflerenoe of 
conduct, which appeared to be pro- 
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him while he lives ; and when he dies, 
they are left poor and discontented/* 
The case here mode out is bad 
enough, but we hardly know whether 
the worst feature in it has been exhi- 
bited. Subahdars, our European read- 
ers ought to be told, arc commission- 
ed officers, officers appointed by su- 
preme authority, and subject to censure 
or reduction omy by the sentence of a 
general court-martial. They are not 
like the sergeants and corporals in the 
English service, created at the will of 
the coinniander of a battalion, and 


of action which were necessary to sup- 
rt men in their situation. Placed 
tween officers whom they were bound 
to obey, and oflenders with whom they 
had kindred and national ties, they 
bad a difficult and dangerous task to 
peribrm ; if tliey have failed, we roust 
blame the system, not them : but when 
wc can infuse life into that system, and 
elevate their minds to funner objects 
of ambition, wc shall succeeil in ani- 
mating them to continued eflbrts in 
our service : until tlien, they will stop 
where we do, and be more anxious to 


raised but slightly above the rank of 
privates. Vet these very men, with 
commissions in their pockets, arc lia- 
ble to be ordered about by an English 
sergeant — that is to say, bliould every 
European officer be cut off, an English 
seigeaut will command a Sepoy bat- 
talion in preference to tliem. Thus we 
have a class of men, doing duty as of- 
ficers, and really such, exposed to the 
degradation of being plaoed under 
the control of a non-commisaioned of- 
fiq^r, merely because the face of the 
one happens to be of a brown colour, 
and the face of the other yellow. We 
really cannot be surprisi^ that the 
pdde of the hi^-bom and high-spi- 
rited gentry of India should rise in 
arms against this. 

Sir John Malcolm goes on to observe, 
'There are, no doubt, a few instances 
in the army where a small pension has 
been pven to a native officer, and 
part of it, in some very rare cases, has 
Mn continued to his family ; but such 
instances have sddom oocurred, ex- 
^hen the pmon to whom tbeie- 
5? j- ^ gwmteflj had an opportunity 
of aistinguishing himself neyond all 


enjoy in repose the small objects they 
may have already attained, than to 
incur hazards disproportioned to any 
hopes they have reason to indulge, 
with regard to die future.'* 

On this head all competent autho- 
rities are agreed ; all woo know any 
thing of India, unite in declaring, that 
a Buffitient stimulus to zeal is not 
given to the natives under the present 
system ; but there seems to be but a 
vague idea affixed aa to the most proper 
method by which such stimulus is to 
be produced. Sir John Malcolm con- 
ceives, that this very desirable end 
would be obtain^, were we to pro- 
mote to civil distinctimis, and em^oy 
in moderately lucrative civil situations, 
tbe most meritorious amoiu ouz ve- 
teran native officers. He &dier re- 
commends the settling of these men 
upon landed estates ; and thua seeu- 
ring for them and their fanulieo 0 per- 
manent rank in their mpeotivemoes. 
He suggests, besides, that asoflen as 
the sons of Subobdurs diaU enter the 
army, they shall be peooitled to pass 
through toe ‘glides, with a trivial ad- 
dition of pay, and iui exemption from 
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comral moiithment. The eoasti^ 
lutioii of the enny/* eeve be^ ** rnU 
never admit of our introdnchig volan^ 
tern, or native eadeta. Every man 
who enters it must wmk hia way^ by 
hia own cffbrts, from die station of a 
private^ to that of a Subahdar ; but 
nothing could be more popular witli 
the Sepoy, than to see tbe sons of 
their officers mingled in their ranks, 
yet einoying a notice and respect 
that added to the value of tliat sta- 
tion in life to which they all aspi- 
red.'* Captain Badenoeh's views ge- 
nerally coincide with the peceding; 
and lie farther recommends die for- 
mation of veteran battalions, die offi- 
cers of which shall be employed as 
chiefs of police stations. These sug- 
gestions are well deserving of notice ; 
but they all proceed upon the supposi- 
tion, that the natives cannot, and ought 
not to be intrusted with high military 
command. Is the case really so ? 

It is a well-known fact, that during 
die rule of the Mahommedans, gene- 
rals of armiesiwere taken indiiierently 
from every tribe within the empire. 
The instances in which the Hindus 
will be found to have betrayed their 
trust, are absolutely more rare than 
die instances of treachery on the part 
of Mussulmeii; and with respect to 
courage, the Rajpoots, at least latterly, 
proved dicmselves in no respect infe- 
rior to their masters. The truth, in- 
deed, is, that the Mussulman system 
of government, though liorsh and ar- 
bitrary in many particular instances, 
was, upon the whole, a thousand times 
more liberal than ours. We secure to 
our subjects of all classes, that which 
was certainly not secured to them un- 
der the Mogul, life and property. 

These/' to use the words of Mr El- 
lice in his letter to Sir Charles Forbes, 
** are substantial hnpovements, and 
must have produced uieir full impres- 
sion on their first introduction. But 
however substontial the improvement, 
dm imintemipted enjoyment of the 
advantage diminishes the wdue, in 
comparison with the pro-existent and 
diffiawot condition. Mere security of 
liib and property may be eampaKd to 
. atmospheric air, the value of which is 
only fmly appreciated under depriva- 
tion. Unless we can mentally disqua- 
lify our sulijects, we may rest assured 
that they must deeply thel, and per- 
hapa at last resent, ttieir pracdealex- 
obanon fiom some share in the higher 
branches of' administration ; that a 


mere secority of animal existeatse will 
not satisfy, and that theinidlBet wliidi 
cannot find a natural outlet, trill in- 
wardly filter till it corrodes and ffitah-* 
ly injures the whole frame of sody^." 

Mr Ellice's remarks are ap^lira to 
the civil administration of India alone j 
but we have no hesitation in regardiDg 
them as ^ually applicable to the ad- 
ministration of the army. All at once 
to place large bodies of troops under 
native leaders, would, we are satisfied, 
lead to the worst results. But why 
not bring the matter'gradually about? 
It has hwn our policy hitherto, to 
keep as distinct as possible from the 
natives of India ; wc have hitherto 
governed them solely by the terror of 
our name ; will a name continue to be 
terrible for ever? We are not of that 
opinion. Propositions are now, we 
believe, on foot, and we are glad that 
they are on foot, for admitting the na- 
tives to a share in tlie civil government 
of their own country; will it be possi- 
ble to exclude them long from taking 
part in the management of the army 
likewise? 

It appears to us, then, that the na- 
tive troops arc dissatisfied, because tiie 
profession holds out to them no pros- 
pect of rank, and honour, and distinc- 
tion we know but one eflbctnal 
means of removing the feeling, name- 
ly, by bringing rank, and honour, and 
aistinctioii gradually within their reach. 

In the meanwhile, however, if a 
step BO decided be deemed unsafe, there 
is, in our opinion, a source of gratifi- 
cation open for meritorions native 
cers, such as would at least, while it 
was novel, serve the purpose of exci- 
ting their zeal, and securing their fide- 
lity. Is it impracticable to place na- 
tives in such situations, as those of 
Paymasters, Quarter-masters, Bar- 
rack-masters, and even CooimiBsaries? 
In former times, all the revenue af- 
fairs of the empire were managed by 
natives; surely a sufficient numbed 
might be fbunu, competent to manage 
warn details as are infiuded in any, or* 
all of these offioea. The Company'a 
European offioen simplain, that 
meuta are frequently resderdl ineffi^ 
dent by the numbers whidi are in- 
quired ror staff appoiatmentB,; let the 
BHDor staff appouttmenta m filled 
up fipom tbe most deserving SolNAhi 
dm in ^She army, and that wnAe of 
oottplsint wfilbenBSoved. Lotitbe 
observed, that we wcNdd not phM 
tives at Ac bead of any one of these 
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department, not bccauae we appre- 
hend any danger from the meamre, 
but beoRuae it is right that the people 
in whose hands the chief authority of a 
conquered country lies, riioula possess 
a superintending authority in every 
branch of its administration ; but to 
cveiy office short of the head, we would 
ftnely admit them. The measure would 
be a wise, and an economical one. ^ 

We are aware of the objection whidi 
will be raised to this. By filling so 
many situations with natives, you take 
away largely from the emoluments of 
£uro))eanB, and render their case even 
more hard tlian it is at present. We 
do not deny Uie fact ; but what then ? 
la India to he considered for ever a 
mere field of adventure— in which 
Englishmen arc to sojourn for a time, 
that they may spend their old age at 
home in comfort? Is nothing due to 
the people of that country ? have they 
no moral claims upon our considera- 
tion ? It is this unhappy disposition, 
to forget that the Hindus and Mus- 
Bulmcn are men, with the same feel- 
ings and desires which other men 
have; that they are not our slaves, 
hut our fellow subjecta; that diough 
we have usurped over them an autho- 
rity which nature never gave us, we 
possess no right to abuse that autho- 
rity to tlieir hurt ; — ^it is this disposi- 
tion, we repeat, which lias hitherto 
rendered our system of government 
the most illiberal to which the natives 
of India have ever been subject ; and 
if it hold good mudi longer, 
~ will, lose India to us alto- 
We chould be sorry to see 
situation of the Company's Euro- 
pean servants brought so loW| as that 
men of famil^r and education would 
no longer aspire to fill it; but we 
do thiiik, that some notice ought to lie 
taken of the natives as well as of the 
Europeans. 

A great deal more might be said on 
this interesting subject ; but we shall 
conclude, by briefly summing up a 
few of those changes which we con- 
cc'ive would conduce largely to in- 
crease the efficiency, and secure the 
fidelity, of the Indian army. 

First, let the three armies be re- 
duced to one ; let the whole land force 
of kuBftie placed under one head ; let 
tiches receive the same pay 
sauces ; and let its generau 
^blefi>r service, as its troops 
r whole continent, 
hdly, let promotion go on in 






regiments of sepoys, as it goes on in 
King's regiments ; in other words, let 
men rise to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel regimentally, and oontinue, 
unless promoted to the rank of bri- 
pdier, with their r^ments, till they 
he numbered among tlie general of- 
fleers; and let the brevet proceed 
throughout the whole of India. 

Thirdly, let brevet promotion bo 
bestowed in India as at home, in or- 
der that young and meritorious officers 
may be rcwaitled ; and tlmt such as 
have given proof of their ability to 
command, may be plaoed in command- 
ing situations, whilst yet their bodily 
health and strength may enable them 
to discliarge the duties arising out of 
them. 

Fourthly, let a door be graduallv 
opened to the natives, through wbicli 
they may aspire at high and import- 
ant military situations. We have no 
belief that men deemed worthy of such 
promotion would prove traitors ; far 
less are we of opinion that there is 
any tiling in the constitudon either of 
his body or bis mind, which renders 
a native of India incompetent to lead 
even an army in his own climate. He 
may not, perhaps, possess the vigour 
of an Englishman ; but a Hindu, in 
our service, is surely upon a par with 
other natives. How this is to be dune, 
wc have already shown. First, ren- 
der Subahdavs competent to fill offi- 
ces in the staff, and then try how 
they would conduct themselves in the 
command of troops. Of course you 
would, at least for a time, keep them 
apart from Europeans ; that is, you 
would not give the command of a bat- 
talion to a native, and officer that bat- 
talion subordinately with Englishmen. 
But why the experiment should not 
be made of mixing Europeans and na- 
tives together, on a footing of equality, 
we know not. That the thing will 
come to this at last, can hardly be 
doubted. The natives will nut sub- 
mit for ever, as they submit now ; and 
if we take no steps to secure their af^ 
fection by voluntarily promoting them, 
the probability is, that before another 
century shall expire, the English 4Sin* 
pire ill India will be no more. 

We arc folly prepared for a sentenoe 
of heavy condemnation on this paper ; 
but, after all, what more have we done, 
than transfer to the military adminis- 
tration of India principles whicli our 
ablest judges have deoWed to be Ci« 
Bcntial to its civil gomnment ? 
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THE CATHOLIC QU18T10H. 


On one point, at leut, die new 
Hottoe of Commons has spdcen the 
sense of the country ; it has decided 
ajpiinst what is called Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 

Our readers will not expect us to 
commit the absurdity of examining in 
detail the arguments used by the Ca- 
tholic advocates. The latter merely 
advanced what had been brfore ten 
thousaikd times refuted ; in truth, they 
never, on any former occasion, argued 
the question so miserably. The stale, 
worn-out treaty of limerick— the doc- 
trine that the disaUlities ought to be 
removed on the ground of abstract 
right— and the threat that the Catho- 
lics would rebel if their demands were 
not complied with-^were the things 
chiefly insisted on. They furnish their 
own refutation. 

AVc must, however, bestow serious 
notice on part of the speech of one of 
die Catholic advocates. Mr Plunkett 
made a bitter attack on the Reforma- 
tion that is now in progress in Ire- 
land ; his example has since been fol- 
lowed in other quarters ; and we sup- 
pose, it will henceforward be the fa- 
shion for every enemy of the disabili- 
ties, to be likewise the enemy of the 
spread of Protestantism. Perhaps this 
may be called for by consistency. After 
what we have said on various occa- 
sions in the last three years, in favour 
of such a Reformation, it would be a 
base neglect of duty in us were we to 
pass in silence, or without severe ani- 
madversion, this attack of the Irish 
Attorncy-Ckneral. 

Putting the Catholics, and a few of 
the most worthless of their advocates 
out of sight, all men admit in the ab- 
stract, that Catholicism is a most per- 
nicious religion. ^ It is matter of no- 
torious fact, that it is, in both doctrine 
and practice, bitterly hostile to dvU 
and religious liberty ; that it deprives 
the layman of various most important 
civil and religious ri^ts, and gives to 
the priest an uqjust and dang^us 
pordoir of authority, and that it has 
^ most injurious efihets on society. 
It is known to all, and admitted by 
the CathoUcs themselves, that its 
worst parts are not founded upon the 
Holy Scripture^ but are the inveir- 
tions of men ; and it is evident to all, 
thidtlM parts were ipvented to en* 


able ita priesthood to funder and cii« 
slave the laity. The truth is befiM 
the eyes of every one, that in e v er y 
part of the globe where thia rdirioii 
18 the prevailing one, the priests keep 
the body of the laity in blind, barba-' 
rising bondage, whidi is destructive to 
the best interests of the individual and 
the community. What does aU this 
irresistibly prove ? That Catholidsm 
ou^t not to exist in its present form, 
—mat its bdng so far reformed as to 
be divested of those parts which are 
at variance with the Scriptures, and 
hostile to the weal of sodety, would 
yield incalculable benefit to mankind,' 
—And that every friend of his spedes, 
of civil and relieioua liberty, of natu- 
ral and acquired ^hts, of all that is 
valuable to individuals and nations, 
ought to do his utmost in favour of 
such reformation. 

^ Looking especially at Ireland, all 
sides admit it to be a mighty public 
evil, that so large a part of its inha- 
bitants arc Catholics. If its people 
were Protestante, it would be free from 
its present divisions and distraction ; 
the Catholic Question, which is now 
used as the instrument for filling it 
with almost every kind of evil, and 
lor pladng its internal )Maoe, and the 
peace between it and Britain in peril, 
would be unknown. If its perale 
were Protestants, they would be free 
from spiritual tyranny ; they wonl 4 
accessible . to instruction and dviliza- 
iion ; the subject would not be arrayed 
apinstthe ruler,and thetcnantagainst 
the landlord ; neighbour would not be 
seeking the ruin of neighbour,— so- 
ciety would be placed under those 
bonds, feelings, and regulations, with- 
out which it can never know pros* 
perity. 

Looking at the United Kingdom, 
five or six millions of its poputation 
are inveterately hostile to the Esta- 
blished Church, and are damour* 
ing for the destructhm of this diurdi, 
in one of its kading divisions— near- 
\y one-third of its inhahitanta are in- 
&med with religious and political fury 
against the remainder, arepneticaUy 
imder the onntxdi of the Eepe it 
Rome, ore callmg for the repeal m tho 
Irish Unijon, are maintaining that the 
Romiah priarthood fain a ri^t to pro- 
hibit the reading of the Scriptniei^ to 
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deawyihe tektioiM betmen lanifloid 
and tenant to elect the Memben of 
the House of Conunons, and to be the 
Bupreme depositary and guide of po- 
litic power;— in a word, aredans^ 
ously disafflicted, and are holding 
principlea flatly opposed to the CSonsti* 
ttttion and civil um religious liberty, 
and tending to the dismemberment of 
the empire. This fearful state of 
things would be unknown, were the 
people of Ireland Protestants. 

If all this do not irresistibly prove, 
that every friend of Ireland and Bri- 
tain-— of the Constitution— of popular 
rights and liberties— and of the unity 
and prosperity of the empire, ought to 
do his utmost to reform the Catholi- 
cism of Ireland, no such thing as proof 
can be known or imagined. 

Now what is, in reality, the Refor- 
mation which is taking root in Ireland P 
Is it something exclusively religious? 
Is it merely a change of creed, in re- 
spect of speculative and non-essential 
matters, and having nothing to do 
vrith the conduct and temiioral inte- 
rests of society ? Is it nothing more 
than a conflict of abstract do^inea, 
flrom which the State can reap no be- 
nefit ; and in which, the triumph of 
the one side, will be the same to the 
State as the triumph of the other ? No, 
it is that Reformation of Catholicism 
which is BO imperiously necessary. 
The people are posaing from one 
diurch to another, but they are still 
Christians,— they are purging their 
religion of its errors and impurities,— 
they are making themselves acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, and harmoniziDg 
their religkm with it, but not throw- 
ing it away for a new one,— they are 
exchanging riavery for freedom, dis- 
aflbction for loyalty, barbarism for in- 
struction, and turbulence for peace 
and order. When this Reformation 
■hall reach its completion, it will purge 
Ireland of spiritiw tyranny, render 
the Union a subatanw reaUty, and 
yield to tlBMapire benefits of the first 
mspgiitna||nd of almost every dd« 

Ail this is so obvious, so demonstra- 
ble, so ftr above'oontrove^, that those 
who have the worst opinion of human 
nature, mightApo thought it utterly 
impossible foM|b man, not a Catlio- 
lic or a traiton^ be other than the 

tt frie|]|4 of ooch a Reformation. 
hehMl^ , this Reformation has 
WOdy ftttacked in Parliament 


LMty, 


by Mr Plunkett i— by an liUnnan I ! 
—by a member of the Government 1 1 1 

His Majesty’s Attomqr-Geneiil for 
Hdand colls it a chimera. We who 
write do not bdong to Ireland, and 
stiU we should be asmuned of ourselves 
were we to libel the Iiiah peo^e in 
this manner. It is chimerical to ex- 
pect that the people of Irelaiid can be 
led to study the Scriptures— to be- 
lieve that they have a right to think 
for themselves on religious matters— 
to reject human inventions,^ which 
are at variance with the Bible— to 
shake off the despotism of their priests 
—and to think ttiat Christianity does 
not sanction the Pope of Rome and 
his instruments in trampling upon 
their rights and interests! It is chi- 
merical to expect that the people of 
Ireland can ever be placed on a level 
with the people of England and Scot- 
land, in regard to reli^ous knowledge 
and principle ! So says that Irishman, 
Mr Plunkett. We will never believe 
it. We will never think so meanly of 
Mr Plunkett's countrymen. If the 
differences between the two religions 
turned entirely on the construction of 
a few ambiguous passages of Scrip- 
ture, or on trifling matters of church 
government, his opinion might be a 
defensible one ; but when the people 
are merely called upon to reject that 
wbidi is repugnant to common sense, 
and demonstrably false, ond to reclaim 
rights and liberties which human na- 
ture must ever be anxious to enjoy, 
we are constrained to think his opinion 
as great an insult to them as could be 
conceived. It in reality asserts that 
it is impossible to cause them to pre- 
fer truth to the most glaring error, 
and freedom to the most grievous sla- 
very. 

Granting it to be improbable that 
the u/Aole^ of the Irish Cadiolics may 
be induced to reform their religion, ii 
it improbable that a portion of them 
may be induced to do so? When 
Mth, reason, demonstration, personal 
inter^— all things that have hither- 
to^ had prevailing influenoe over die 
mind of man,— ore on the ride of the 
Refiumation, it the hope diat a. part 
of the CatholicB may be gained, to be 
derided 88 a chimera? Toxeply in the 
affirmative, would be to assert what 
history and experience diow to be an 
impossibiUty ; if any reUalioe may be 
placed on what time haa made known 
toudiiiig human nature, it is ntterly 
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impoMiblcfor the linden cf the Re- 
formataon to labour in vain^ if they 
Wwiir pnmly it is nondly cer- 
tain that they will moke large num- 
bers of converts^ if they use the right 
means. When it is thus certain that 
a may be nined, ought nothing 
to be attempted, because it may not 
be practicable to gain the whole ? Put- 
ting Mr Plunkett out of sight, all 
other men will, we think, admit, that 
the mning of a few hundreds of thou- 
sands would be a matter of immense 
important. Half a million would 
make a difference of a million in the 
relative strength of the two churches; 
and it ia only neoeasary to look at the 
present weakness of the Establish^ 
Church, to be convinced that such a 
number of new members would yield 
it incalculable benefit 

If the monstrous doctrine, that it is 
impossible to moke converts in Ire- 
land from Catholicism were even true^ 
would the attempt have no effect in 
the way of reformation? The ques- 
tion is answered by what has been 
done already, leaving out of the ac- 
cimnt the conversions. The Bible 
discussions have extorted from the 
Romish Priests what amounts to a 
ctmfession that some of the most per- 
nicious parts of their religion are in- 
d^ensible, and have called fortli a spi- 
rit of inquiry and resistance, which 
threatens the despotism of these Priests 
with destruction. If the Protestant 
clergy rontinue to exert thetaselves, 
they will compel Catholicism to re- 
form itself,'— they wiU compel it to 
divest itself of its superstitions and 
tyranny, even if they do not make a 
single oonvert. Its most injurious por- 
tions are so glaringly at variance with 
common reason, proof, the weal of so- 
ciety, and the ri^ts and interests of 
the layman, that it is impossible for 
them to be supported against conti- 
nual attack. A Reformation like this, 
though it might not bring to the Church 
a ah^e new member, would yUAd in- 
estimable benefit to Ireland ind the 
empire at large ; and at the least, such 
a Rfiformation amidst the whole of the 
Catholics, must inevitably be produ- 
ced by the oontmued labours of the 
Ftotestant deigy. 

And now, what meant are used to 
conpass the Refiirmatum? The AU 
tom^-General for Iidand ealls it a 
ernsMb; and it might be inui^ned 
from dill, that the work efconvmon 


ia effiKted the cannon end hiyfniet 
—that armies are the teachers, and 
bullets the arguments- Our readers^ 
however^ may be assured, that it does 
not employ a aingle soldi^. Ferheps 
then the Catholics are coerced into 
Protestantism by the dvil power,— 
perhana the police drags them to the 
churches, and pommels them into 
cantation--MhapB they are converted 
by the peril of legal exaction and tor- 
ture ? No. The most bitter enemies 
of Ae Reformation have not ventured 
to insinuate that compulsion is resort- 
ed to, of any description. 

What then are the means ? Socie- 
ties, Insisting of private individuals, 
establidi schools, in which the Scrip- 
tures are read, from which the pecu- 
liarities of both Protestant and Catho- 
lic creeds are excluded, and to whi^ 
none but children sent voluntarily by 
their parents are admitted. Societies, 
consisting of private individuals, hold 
public meeting, for the purpose of 
distributing the Scriptures, without 
note or comment, to such Ihmtestanta 
and Catholics as are willing to receive 
them. Societies, consisting of private 
individuals, give religious tracts to 
such Catholics, as, of their own free 
will, will accept them. The Protest- 
ant clergy peach against Catholicism,^ 
and holu disputations with the Catho-" 
lie priests, their auditors being all vo- 
luntary ones. These, courteous read- 
er, are the means employed to compass 
the Reformation. 


Pe^le of the Old School will here 
exclaim, — What, in the name of Eng- 
lish roligbn, and English rights, and 
English common sense, could a Mem- 
ber of the Government find in all this 


to excite his animosity ? They must 
be told that the Attorney-General for 
Ireland afi^ted to ground his attack 
on the discovery that Lord Farnham, 
round whoseroudence the Reformation 


commenced, had publidy diaiged the 
Romidk Chureih with bi^try and ty- 
ranny, and that the B&ble meetinga 
Md diaputations of the der^ would 
endanger the peace of ^edau^ 

Loro Farnham is a man of the 
right stamp, a aterling patriot; one 
who finds his party in hia prindples, 
and who adhM to these, oardess 
wheiher peofde fai office be vfith or 
i^nst hnn. We wiahfrom our sottli 
that sudi men were ftr more nume- 
rous than th^ are- Re mlied pre* 
cisdy those terma to the Roml^ _ 
e 
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Chunh which the kwi epply to it ; 
and we cannot tmt think that the ata« 
tutea of the realm are somewhat bet« 
ter authority in matters of definition 
than Mr nunkett Letanv man look 
at the histoy of this churcn, past and 
present ; let him examine its present 
conduct in Ireland. Its priests openly 
d^dare that the regular clergy haye 
no spiritual character ; and this, for« 
•ootn, is not liigocr;^ ! They teach their 
flockSf that there is no salvation out 
of their church, and that every Pro- 
testant is a heretic; and this, for- 
sooth, is not bigotry ! They maintain 
t^t laymen have not the smallest 
right of private judgment in religious 
matters ; and this, forsooth, is not ty- 
ranny I They prohibit the genem 
reading of the Scriptures, take the Bi- 
ble by compulsion from the dwellings 
of their followers, and, by spiritual 
terrors, prevent parents from sending 
their children to the schools, and com- 
pel the freeholders to vote as they 
please ; vet all tins, forsooth, is not 
tjrranny I According: to the fair, legi- 
timate, and natural meaning of &e 
English language, the Romish Church 
of Ireland is what Lord Farnham 
called it ; and wc are very sure that 
the English people will never suffer 
the meaning of their language to be 
* changed by such men as Mr Plunkett. 

^ Lord Fomham, as a private indi- 
vidual, at a public meeting, applied 
the terms in question to a gigantic cor- 
poration, and if he did this unjustly, 
we will ask every friend of British 
^hts and liberties, what there was in 
it to call for the attack of Mr Plun- 
kett. Which is the chapter of the 
Constitution whic||,kq!ose8 upon the 
Irish Attomey-GAwWal the duty of 
defending the character of the Romish 
Church nom dander ? Where is the 
part of the Constitution which sanc- 
tions a Member of the Government in 
making a furious attack in Parliament 
upon an absent individual, for the ex- 
ercise of one of the clearest of consti- 
tntionsl rights? Thisispartof a sys- 
tem which has lately been followed by 
oflkial men, and in the name of the 
ConBtitution,weprotestagaiDBtit. Per- 
haps, however, Mr Plankett was moved 
to it by the impardality” of the 
Irish government^ which has been so 
mu^ talked of. He has been com- 
P®1W to prCMfcute Shell, and im- 
Pj^ahty’ jMnanded that a blow 
at the other si^; 
Farnham could not well be pro^ 


secuted by the Attorney-General for a 
libel on the Romish Cburdi> hut an 
attack in Parliament was a praetkaUe 
matter. 

The wretched squeamidiness which 
holds that things ought not to be call- 
ed by their right names, will never do 
for John Bull. This warm, downright, 
plain-spoken personoge, could as soon 
change Ireland into a sugar-plum as 
practise it. Here is a stupendous cor- 
poration, which, in the face of tho 
whole world, deprives a people of many 
of their rights, and keeps them in the 
lowest stage of ignorance, bigotry, su- 
perstition, and fanaticism; yet it is 
not to be spoken against. Ijie ques- 
tion is one of fact,*and not of opinion. 
Is the Romish Church of Ireland bi- 
gotted and tyrannical ? and are the 
Irisli Catholics bigoted, superstitious, 
and fanatical ? Let Mr Plunkett bring 
forward his proofs, for his assertions 
will not do in England. The mass of tlie 
Irisli Catholics arc utter strangers to 
the real character of their diurch ; they 
can only be made acquainted with it 
through the Protestants, and yet the 
latter are carefully to conceal the know- 
ledge from them. The ProtesUnts are 
to sav to them, — Vour church is an 
excellent one — we can say mothing 
against it— but ours is a better ; and 
this is to cause them to shake off their 
slavery, bigotry, and superstition ! Out 
upon the miserable nonsense t Was it 
in this way that the Reformation pre- 
vailed hi England and Scotland ? Did 
such a system ever correct a single 
abuse, or free society fioro a single 
evil ? Were our right of discussion, 
and freedom of the press, ffven us to 
be used in this manner ? If— which 
may almost he doubted — Mr Aher- 
ncthy's assertion be true, that “ there 
is such a thing as common sense,” 
what does common sense say of the 
matter ? It says,— Attack the tyranny 
of tho Romish Church as you would 
any other tyranny ; place before the 
ignorant layman the asurpations and 
errors of this Church ; show him how 
much it imposes upon, and enslaves 
him ; deal forth your thunders against 
those parts of it which are a corse to 
society ; for yon have no other means 
of strengthening the estahlidbml reli- 
gion, or ooropelluig Catholidsm to un- 
dertake its own retettation.' 

And now, umdlffng theBible meet- 
ings and dispntalBcms. Onrreadenaro 
aware that me Bible SooietieB have no 
especial referaiee to Irdand and Ca« 
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tholicism ; and that thdr object, ]iro« 
fifBSed and real, is merely to distribute 
the Bible, without note and comment, 
to such as are willing to receive it. 
For yearsy the Societies held their an- 
nual meetings in Ireland without in- 
terruption ; but at length these were 
obtruded upon by the Catholic priests 
and demagogues, solely for purposes 
of disputation and tumult. The de- 
dared object of the obtrusions was, to 
put down the Societies and their meet- 
ings. This was the origin of the pub- 
lic discussions between the Protestant 
clergy and the llomish priesthood. 
These discussions, at their commence- 
ment, were actually forced upon the 
Protestants by the priests and dema- 
gogues. Let it be remembered, that 
it was not until the system of Con- 
ciliation" was adopted ; that it was not 
until Ireland obtained the Marquis 
Wellesley for its Lord- Lieutenant, and 
Mr JMunkett for its Attorney-General, 
that tlic (.^itholics had the audacity to 
attempt to strip the Protestants of some 
of the most sacred of their rights by 
means of the brute force of the rabble. 

The priests and demagogues doubt- 
lessly promised themselves an easy 
victory ; they expected that the terror 
of their mobs, the outcry of the libe- 
ral newspapers, and theinfluenceoftlie 
Conciliatory Government, would at 
once practically suppress the societies. 
They were mistaken. The Protestants, 
to their eternal honour, boldly witli- 
Btood the attack, and the consequences 
were terrible to their assailants. The 
veil which had been spread over Ca- 
tholicism was torn to tatters ; the Ca- 
tholics proclaimed what their religion 
really was ; and a feeling of astonish- 
ment and indignation pervaded the 
whole British people. The Dissenters, 
almost in a body, went over to the 
Church, in respect of the Catholic 
Question. In Ireland, all "eyes were 
turned to the Bible discussions — an 
irrepressible spirit of inquiry and ex- 
amination was originated among the 
people^the demand for the Scriptures 
increased so much that it could scarce- 
ly be supplied — the priests were dri- 
ven from some of the worst of their 
dogmas, their despotism was shaken, 
and in due time came the converaions. 

It was not until the Protestant dbrgy 
aaw what vast btnefits the diacuasions 
wUch had been forced upon them 
yielded, that they d^lenged their 
opponents to farther discussions. 

VoL. XXI. 


Now, will any man dare to aaf; that 
the Protestants of Ireland have not a 
clear, legal, and coytitutional right 
to form themselves into societies, and 
hold public meetings, for the purpose 
of distributing the Bible, and mrming 
sdiools, even though their object be 
proselytism ? No. If such a traitor 
to right exist, he will not, at any rate, 
avow his treason. Granting, that at 
their meetings they inveigh against 
Catholicism, what is there in this of in- 
fraction of law, or abuse of privilege? 
Nothing. They attack, not inmvi- 
duals, but a system — a set of doc- 
trines and laws at variance with the 
laws of the realm and the rights of the 
subject. In the regular discussions, 
however, the Protestant clergy care- 
fully avoided all offensive language ! 

Let us pass from right to expedien- 
cy. The Protestants cstdblisli schools 
in which the Scriptures are read, but 
from which all party creeds ore exclu- 
ded ; and they circulate the Scriptures 
without note or comment. If they be 
wrong, why boast of the virtues of 
instruction and knowledge ? If they 
be wrong, why lament the ignvance, 
barbarism, superstition, vice, and 
crime, of the mass of the Irish people ? 
That an Irishman, and a Member of 
the Government, can be found to dis- 
countenance them in this, is, in our 
judgment, a matter of national degra- 
dation. But then, forsooth, their ob- 
ject is to make proselytes. Well, what 
of this, if they use not the means ? 
Why look at their object, when aU 
men living know that they merely do 
what is in the highest degree benefi- 
cial to society? Gnnting that this is 
their object, is it a pernicious one ? 
Is it one to he oppoKd by the Govern- 
ment? Is Catholicism a thing so pre- 
douB to society and the state, that it 
is not on any account to be weakened ? 
We have already given the answer. 
It is one of the portentous signs of 
the times, that things which are de- 
monstrably of the most beneficial cha- 
racter, are attacked on the groun4. 
that they are intended to produce 
what their enemies admit would be 
the greatest benefit that could visit 
Ireland and the empire. 

As to the public disenssions, no- 
thing better could be imj^ined for 
purposes of general instruction. Their 
novelty excites general curiosity ;,^e 
speeches are printed, and eagerlj md 
by all; and thus the people large 
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acquire more knowledge of the real 
character of die two churches than 
they could acquit by any other means. 
The Catholic pimt can tell his igno- 
rant flock anything without fear of 
contradiction ; but the Catholic dispu- 
tant is coin))e11c(l to cleave to the truth 
in matters of fact ; and thus die one 
is made to contradict the other in the 
most essential points touching both 
the religions. In -these discussions, 
the Protestant disputants appear as 
the champions, not only of dicir own 
faith, but of the Catholic laity against 
the priesthood. Nothing ever did so 
much towards giving the body of the 
people correct knowledge of both Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, ns those 
have done which have already taken 
place. It lias been absurdly said, that 
(hey arc useless, because neither party 
of tile disputants can hope to convert 
the other. Who ever drcameil that 
they would have such an cfiect ? The 
disputants arc hut the counsel of the 
two religions, and the people are die 
judges : the discussions are held, that 
the nation at large may have the 
most mnple information, and the most 
weighty arguments kid before it, on 
both sides. 

The Archbisliop of Cashel lately 
put forth the unaccountable doctrine, 
that the efforts in favour of the llc- 
formation, whatever they may do in 
other respects, are pretty sure to in.- 
jure Christianity in Ireland. Lord 
Holland found this doctrine exactly 
adapted to his calibre, and, having a 
huge relisli for dabbling in ecclesias- 
tical matters, be has warmly espoused 
it. Now, we will aak the Archbishop 
and iJLord Holland, what injury the 
ileformation did to Christianity in 
England and Scotland ? W'hat injury 
have the religious controversies, and 
the iwssaiit attempts on all sides to 
make'^roselytes, done to Christianu 
ly in iCngland ? W^hat is the state of 
Christianity in England, cofnpared 
with its state in such countries as 
ilpaiii, Portugal, and Ireland, where 
religious controversy and proselytising 
have been wholly, or in the main, un- 
known ? AV^ith us in England such 
controversy and proselytising have 
purged Christianity of the gross ami 
pernicious errors, in which bigotry, 
and ^mething worse, had clothed it j 
tliey have placed it before the eyes erf 
tlie whole people in its native purity 
and loveliness; to them we owe our 


proud superiority over other nations, 
in correct knowledge of its precepts 
and sincere, rational, practical piety. 
They have done more than this. They 
have destroyed spiritual tyranny, and 
secured the religious liberty of the 
layman. The completing of our reli- 
gious liberty completed our civil li- 
berty, and from both we have reaped 
the most invaluable benefits. Why 
cannot religious controversy and pro- 
sidytising produce the same fruits in 
Ireland which they have produced in 
England ? Wc are very sure, that mo- 
ther the Archbishop nor Lord Hol- 
land can auswer the question. AVhat 
is the state of Christianity in Inland ? 
I i.ook at it amidst the body of the Catho- 
lics — look at it amidst a portion of the 
Protestants ! Can it be made worse ? 
No ! The leaders of the Uefonnatioii 
may comfort themselves with this, 
that, at any rate, tlicy can do no in- 
jury ; if tlicy cannot raise Christianity 
in Ireland, at least they cannot sink it 
lower. To be consistent, Ijord Hol- 
land ought to cry down instruction 
and discussion as public evils ; he 
ought to attack the freedom of Uic 
press, and the debates of Parliament. 
For his own sake, wc exhort his I .onl- 
sliip to withdraw himself again from 
political life. 

We will not deal harshly witli the 
Archbishop of Cashel; but we must 
bo penuitt^ to advise him to read the 
oath taken by the clergy — to examine 
certain laws which bear upon the du- 
ties of the clergy — to peruse the New 
Testament— to make himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the example, 
precepts, and commands of the Di- 
vine Founder of Christianity in all 
mattiTs that affect this question, touch- 
ing the Reformation of Ireland. If 
our Saviour had resembled the Arch- 
hishop— if the instructions of the one 
had been the same as the instructions 
of the other — what would have been 
the case at present with C!hristianity ? 
If the example of the Archbishop had 
always been followed, what would 
have Inen the pre^ciit condition of 
Protestantism ? We dare not express 
all that we feel touching his induct, 
but we are very sure that this conduct 
will be thought of as it ought to be by 
ourwuntrymen. 

If the Bible meetings and the dis^ 
cuBsions cause riot and insurrection, 
who arc to be the rioters and rebels ? 
Tlie Catholiea cxdnaively. Why ? 
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Are they compelled to attend the meet- 
ings, to accept and read the Bible, to 
listen to the discussions, and to be- 
come proselytos? No. They have 
full liberty to do as they please ; they 
are not molested, or interfered with in 
any way ; all that can be expected, at 
the worst, is, something may possibly 
be said against their religion. The 
Irish Attorney General comes red hot 
to Parliament with the portentous in- 
telligence, that Ireland is in so horri- 
ble a state, that a cause like this will 
excite the Catholics to riot and insur- 
rection, and what docs he advise? — 
That the IVotcbtants shall be prott^t- 
cd in the exercise of their lights — and 
the Catliolics shall be compelletl to 
obey the laws ? Oh, no ! He makes a 
furious attack upon the Protestants 
and their discussions — they alone are 
to blame — they are to be silenced — 
tiicy arc practically to be subjected to 
a tyranny of the most abominable de- 
scription— and the Catholics arc to be 
supported in establishing such a ty- 
ranny! 

The fact that the llomisb Church 
of Ireland is a tyrannical, bigotted, 
and fanatical one, is liere triumphant- 
ly established by Mr Plunkett. The 
fact that every Iriciid of the constitu- 
tion, law, right, and liberty, ought to 
do his utmost in favour of the licfor- 
1 nation, is here rendered unassailable 
by Mr Plunkett. The fact that the 
present Irish Government is the re- 
verse of what it ought to be, and is 
acting on a system alike unconstitu- 
tional and destructive, is here placed 
wholly above question by the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland. 

We stand not upon party ground. 
When Ireland, according to the con- 
fession of a Member of its Government, 
is in this horrible state, what is the 
irresistible inference ? Is it that llle 
Government should thus encourage 
and sanction the Catholics in tramp- 
ling upon the riglits of the Protest- 
ants ? No. It is, that it should say 
to them — ^You have liberty to do all 
that your opponents are doing ; they 
are only exercising a privilege whicn 
the Constitution gives to you as well 
as to them, and which it is our sacred 
duty to protect ; we will give to your 
Church all lawful and equitable pro- 
tection ; but if it cannot maintain it- 
self against this, it must perish. It 
is, that it should do everything pos- 
sible to weaken the monstrous power 


which idaces Ireland in such a 
It is, that it should on every ocoaski" 
express its abhorrenji^f the bigotr^ 
and intolerance whic^mus incites otfi 
part of the people tooppress the other 
But attacks like this of the Govern- 
ment upon tlie Protestants, must ine- 
vitably have the effect of rendering 
the Catholics still more powerful and 
ungovernable, of making them still 
more regardless of law and right, and 
of causing that spiritual tyranny to be 
still more omnipotent and destructive, 
which is not more a scourge to the 
Protestants, than to the Catholics 
tbcinsidves. 

Wc will not, however, believe Mr 
Plunkett. The speeches delivered at 
the discussions already held have been 
elaborately rcjiorted, and we entreat 
every man to reail them attentively, 
who wishes to judge correctly of the 
question. In those of the Protestants, 
everything insulting and inflamma- 
tory is avoided ; and the line is care- 
fully drawn between the Romish 
Church in its impersonal character, 
and its living members. We say that 
discusstons will have thq||best 
effects in familiarizing the mass m the 
people with the nature and exercise of 
right and liberty, in dving to them 
British feelings and habits, and in 
tranquillizing Ireland. 

In what circumstances was the 
Church placed when the efforts in fa- 
vour of the llcformation commenced ? 
The Romish priests were constantly 
doing their utmost on every side to 
make proselytes, and in consequence it 
was daily losing its members. The ad- 
vocates of the Catholics in Parliament 
were eternally boasting that Catholi- 
cism was increasing, and the Church 
was rapidly losing its laity and sink- 
ing into ruin. The truth of this was 
unquestionable. Was anything tlien 
said against the proselytizing of the 
priests ? No, it was daubed with every 
kind of eulogy. If any Member of the 
Government had ventured to censure 
it, he would have been borne to the 
dust by Whig clamour. In this alarm- 
ing state of things, the Church had 
hut one course before it to save itself 
from destruction, and this it took. 
The Clergy commenced the disdiarge 
of the duty imposed upon them by 
their oaths, their religion, and thefr 
God ; in attempting to make prose- 
lytes, th (7 have merely done what the 
Romish priests have done time uBme- 
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moriftl. The Heformation is a inca« 
sure of defence, as well as of aggrea* 
sion ; it is one^ self-peservation, as 
well as of conOTffiBt. The war between 
the two Churenea is a war of extermi* 
nation ; and if the established one lay 
down its arms, or act merely on the 
defensive, it must inevitably perish. 
The disscutiiig bodies of Protestants 
exist through it ; it is their shield ; 
and if it fall, Presbyterianism and the 
other modifications of Protestantism 
will soon be banished from Ireland. 

Mr Plunkett declares that he is a 
warm friend to the Church, because it 
forms a powerful bond between Bri- 
tain and Ireland. In what way, as 
we said on a former occasion, does it 
form such a bond ? Do its walls, iu 
lands, its dues, and its clergy, form 
such a bond, without a laity? No. 
Without a powerful laity, it must be, 
not a bond of union, but a barrier of 
separation. Why is this Church now 
used as a mighty means for inflaming 
the mass of the Irish people against 
this country, and dividing Ireland 
from Britain? Because it is almost 
wit^ut a laity. If half the people in 
every part were its members, these 
would be attached to this country, and 
they would beat down the prejudices 
of the other half into the mere religious 
rivalry of a sect. The Catholics now 
hope for, and labour to accomplish, 
its total overthrow. Why? Because 
its Jaitv is so feeble. An attempt is 
annually made, and pretty largely 
supported in Parliament, for eflccting 
its spoliation. Why ? Chiefly because 
its laity is so feeble. If this Church, 
instead of gaining additional lay mem- 
bers, lose tile greater part of the few 
it has, it may easily be foreseen from 
the opinions which prevail in the very 
Cabinet, as well as amidst factions out 
of it, that ill a very few years it will 
be scarcely possible to preserve it from 
litter annihilation ; and if it return to 
its former passive endurance, it will 
lose most of its present lay members. 
Once more, we say that the Reforma- 
tion is a thing of defence, as well as of 
aggression. The Clergy must zealously 
exert themselves to make proselytes, 
or the Church must lose its laity and 
fall. While, however, Mr Plunkett af- 
fects to venerate the Church as a bond 
of union, he attacks the only thing 
uat can make it such a bond, — ^wbite 
he sp^Vs ot h\a anxiety for its exist* 
ence, he thwaite to the utmost almost 


the only means that can save it from 
ruin. May Heaven vouchsafe it bet- 
ter friends and defenders than Mr 
Plunkett! 

If the Attorney-General for Ireland 
were somewhat more of a statesman 
than he is, he would venerate the 
Church for other reasons'-he would 
venerate it as a source of instruction, 
knowledge, morals, and virtue. He 
would venerate it as the corrector of 
religious error, and the dispenser of 
religious freedom. He would venerate 
it as a mighty instrument for remo- 
ving the blindness, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, and slavery of the mass of his 
countrymen ; and for giving to Ire- 
land the religious truth, light, know- 
ledge, peace, and liberty, with their 
inestimable concomitants, which it has 
given to England. 

The question involves other rights 
and liberties beside those of the Pro- 
testants. As laymen of the Church of 
England, we would ever be among the 
first to defend the just rights of our 
excellent clergy, and we would ever 
respect the just rights of any other 
body of religious teachers ; but while 
we would do this, we would jealously 
defend the just rights of our lay 
brethren of all denominations. That 
is not religious liberty which does not 
give liberty to the layman as well as 
to the minister : That nation does not 
enjoy religious liberty, in which the 
laymen are the slaves of the clergy. 
While our modern liberty-mongers 
call themselves the exclusive friends 
of religious liberty, they would make 
the mass of a people the bondsmen of 
a priesthood ; they constantly do their 
utmost to sujiport that religious ty- 
ranny which the Romish Church has 
established over the body of the peo- 
ple of Ireland ; the religious liberty 
which they uphold converts the priest 
into a despot, and maintains that the 
layman has no right of private judg- 
ment, has no right to read the Bible, 
to send his children to school, to en- 
ter a different place of worship, and to 
vote at elections, in opposition to the 
mandates of this despot. We cannot 
stoop to the blindness of this; our 
soul turns with scorn from its iniqui- 
ty. Our religious liWty must be for 
the many— for the nation— ^or the 
poor and feeble, as well as for the rich 
and powerful, if we must have a re- 
ligioua tyrant, let him be the dvil ru- 
ler, rather thw the religiotti teacher. 
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in order that his tyranny may be the 
less searching and grinding* In attack- 
ing the legal and constitutional rights 
and liberties of the Protestants, the 
Irish Attorney-Gcnerid attacked the 
legal and constitutional rights and li- 
berties of the mass of tlie Catholics : 
ill striking at the meetings, the dis- 
cussions, and the Reformation, he 
struck at the means of the Catholic 
laity for obtaining the Scripturca, 
schools, instruction, tlie right 4if pri- 
vate judgment and freedom ; the ef- 
forts that ho endeavoured to suppress 
arc, in reality, efforts to give all these 
to the Catholic laity. We are not ad- 
vocating compulsion, we arc merely 
demanding that the Catholic layman 
shall have liberty of choice ; we are 
merely demanding that he shall have 
knowledge, schools, tlie Bible, and the 
lawful rights of the subject placed be- 
fore him, and be perfectly free to ac- 
cept, or reject them. Those who will 
not suffer the Protestants to place 
these within liis reach, are, in respect 
of tyranny towards him, quite on a 
par with his nriesthood. They rivet 
upon his unucTstanding, will, and 
limbs, that last chain which even this 
priesthood cannot rivet ; they perfect 
his slavery wliere it is defective, ex- 
clude every glimpse of hope that it 
admits, and carry to the highest point 
its capabilities for producing evil and 
calamity. 

The circumstances under which the 
Attorney- General for Ireland made 
his first attack on tlie Reformation, 
deserve serious notice. 

Our readers know that two years 
ago a law was passed to put down As- 
sociations in Ireland : It emanated 
from the Irish Government; it was at 
any rate sanctiof^d by Mr Plunkett, 
and he must have had some share in 
its framing; and its main object con- 
fessedly was to suppress the Catholic 
Association. Whether this law was 
purposely fashioned in a way to render 
it a nullity — or whether it was drawn 
with so much deplorable incapacity as 
to be incapable of operation— or wlie- 
ther it has remained a dead letter from 
the stubborn determination of its pa- 
rents, never to enforce it, save against 
Orange Societies— or whether an^ other 
cause has rendered it inoperative is 
a question which we cannot answer ; 
but we know, in common with every 
one else, that almost ever aince it was 
put into the Statute Book, the Catho- 


lic Association bhs been in ooqstont 
existence, and has been guilty of aU 
the atrocious enormities which it was 
especially intended toi^nish : and yet 
not a single attempt to give it 
has been made by its parents. 

As Eni^ishmcn living under the 
administration of English laws, we 
must, before we proceed farther, pause 
to express our astonishment at the in- 
conceivable imbecility, which could 
fabricate a Ikw incapable of sustaining 
even an effort to give it motion; 
or at the inconceivable blindness to 
duty, which could suffer a law to sleep 
amidst the portentous iniquities and 
evils it was especially created to coerce 
and annihilate. 

Of this Catholic Association, which 
thus openly exists in defiance and vio- 
lation of this law of the Irish Govern- 
ment, various of the Romish prelates 
and priests are members. One of the 
great objects of the law was to pre- 
vent the collection of what is culed 
the Catholic Itent. Various of the pre- 
lates ostentatiously contribute to this 
rent — some of them have signed re- 
quisitions for, and attended at, public 
meetings, to establish the collection of 
it— and the priests generally arc avow- 
edly its collectors. 

Wc need not enlarge on the publi- 
cations of one of the prelates, Dr 
Doyle. The instructions to the priests 
touching what they ought to do at the 
elections — the foul attacks on the 
Church, Protestantism, and the Bible 
Societies — the vile and inflammatory 
incitements continually offered to the 
ignorance and bigotry of the people 
by this Reverend Incendiary— for he 
deserves no better a name— are known 
sufficiently. 

The rent collected by the Romish 
prelates and priests is partly expended 
in supporting certain newspapers. The 
following extract appeared in one of 
these newspapers some weeks ago. 

It appears, however, that these 
Biblicals thought their good offices 
were wanting; and that theO'Goribans 
and Mahons— the O’Briens and the 
Kilgorey O’Connells were not a bit 
better than they ought to be ; and that ' 
tlie light of the Gospel was wanting 
to guide the devoted men of Clare to 
eternal happiness. With these fed- 
ings, Mr Synge, with most natu- 
rd motives, set up a Bl^le sehodL 
But the harharioM of Clare did not 
rdiih the rcUgiouc Iddnafping whidi 
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was proctificd thereih; and all for the 
l&ve of God and the /io<^. They there- 
fore exprosbcd tlieir dissatisfaction by 
aome im|nrovideht overt acts of thrown 
inf( stones and brickbats at the bouse 
of the religious proselytizer; and, for 
this we wUt say most natural ebulli- 
tion of the insulted people/* &c. &c. 
The writer calls this the act of indivi- 
duals '' goaded to their error by the 
exasperating conduct of ^mipt and 
interested fanatics/' and rads — ** We 
should be glad to be informed by our 
Clare friends what amount of annual 
salary is enjoyed by Mr fciynge, or 
those of his coadjutors who are now 
BO busy interfering with the duties of 
the natural protectors of the people— 
we BBean the Catholic clergy 

We give the extract as ive dnd it ; 
the italics arc those of its author. We 
will nut waste a word on the bru- 
tal, demoniacal, rack-and-faggot spirit 
whidi pervades it ; and on its atro- 
cious defence of crime and outrage. 
It will show what those publications 
are, which the priesthood collects the 
rent to support. 

It is not necessary for us to trace 
tlie character of the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Its abominable attacks upon 
all that is great and good in the land 
—the foul libels which it inculcates 
—its calls for the spoliation and de- 
struction of the Church — its ranco- 
rous animosity towards England, and 
every thing dear to Englishmen — and 
the excitements which it eternally ap- 
plies to all the iii’orst passions and 
feelings of the people, are known to 
every one. As a bo<ly, tbc prelates 
and priests are identitied with^ and 
act as the menials of, this Associa- 
tion. 

At the public meetings of the Ca- 
tholics held throughout Ireland in the 
last twelve months, the same detesta- 
ble spirit was displayed, and the same 
flagitious and criminal sentiments 
were uttered, which disgrace the As- 
sociation. The prelates and priests 
were leading actors at these meetings. 

At the elections, the priests headed 
the mobs, and did their utmost to car- 
ry party strife and madness to the 
hifit U'st point possible. They employ- 
ed the tyranny and terrors of their re- 
ligion, to render themselves the mo- 
nopolists of the elective franchise; 
and by the most unconstitutional and 
^^nd^ous means, they made tliem- 
reality the sole electors at 


various places. They arrayed the te* 
nant against the landlord, and the 
servant against the master ; they dc^ 
stroyed the bonds of society, and re- 
duced innumerable families to ruin. 

After doing all this— after doing 
their utmost to aid the Assoriation in 
fllUng Ireland with distraction and 
dissension — after compelling society 
to tear itself to pieces, while they 
were yet covered with die dust, and 
BweatfVimd hlootl of their election ex- 
ploits— while the cries of the thou- 
sands they had plunged into distress 
and starvation, still rung in the ears 
of the country, — at the Very moment 
when they were openly trampling up- 
on the laws, and acting as the allies 
and tools of a gang of demagogues, 
who leave nothing unsaid that hu- 
man depravity can utter— who leave 
nothing undone that can stimulate 
the fieople to guilt and disaffection — 
who call for the destruction of the 
Church— wKo denounce the l^nion 
with England, and who ha^ e brought 
Ireland to the very brink of rebel- 
lion, the Romish prelates and priests 
thought good to get up what they 
called a petition to Parliament, to as- 
sure it that they had been vilely slan- 
dered, — that their Church was a most 
immaculate one,— and that themselves 
wwe the very essence of perfection, 
in respect of loyalty, and obedience to 
law, and spotless principle and con- 
duct of every description. 

Here was assurance unique and 
inimitable; it may almost be sus- 
pected that those who could soar to 
it, must be capable of working mira- 
cles. Whom did these reverend per- 
sonages select to present their petition 
to Parliament? They selected Air 
Plankett i If this be laughed at as a 
joke— if it be looked on as utterly in- 
credible,— we cannot help it It is 
matter of nliysicul proof, that they 
actually selected Air I’luiikett, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland I 

Now, what did Air Plunkett,— a 
Alcmber of the Irish Government,— 
the Attorney- General for Ireland,— 
Fay when he presented the petition ? 
Did he say, I cannot verify what the 
])ctitioncr3 assert — they are at this 
moment violating the laws— they are 
members and menials of the Associa- 
tion OUT law wad intended to suppress 
^they are actively collecting the rent 
our law was intended to extinguish— 
they are extorring money from their 
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flocks, for the purpose of supporting 
]mblication8 ivhich circulate erery 
thing that can injure society, and de- 
stroy the public peace— they inter- 
fered in the most unconstitutional 
manner with the freedom of elec- 
tion — they got up a war between 
laiullord and tenant, which ruined 
innumerable families— they oppose, 
in the most obstinate manner, the ef- 
forts of the Protestants to instruct and 
reform the people — ^and tlicy are the ac»- 
tive instruments of those demagogues 
who render Ireland ungovernable ? 
Did Mr Plunkett say this ? No. He 
declared that they were what they re- 
presented tliemseivcs to be, — that they 
ranked amidst the most pure and me- 
ritorious of his Majesty^ s subjects— 
that not the laws, not the constitu- 
tional and responsible public function- 
arieSj but these pi elates and priests, were 
the preservers of the peace of Inland ! 

Posterity will never believe this. 
A Member of the Goveriiinent cover 
with panegyric men actively employ- 
ed in doing every thing that a law 
framed by this (Government was in- 
tended to prohibit. Who, even now, 

I can think it possible? It, nevertheless, 
actually happened. 

If all this All our readers with im- 
measurable wonder, they will not 
wonder at all, when they are told it 
was when Mr Plunkett presented this 
petition, and spoke in this manner of 
the lioinisli melates and priests, that 
he attacked the Reformation — ^thathe 
virulently attacked the Protestants, 
who were doing their utmost to dis- 
charge their duty to tlieir Church, 
their religion, their countrymen, and 
their country. 

As 3Ir Plunkett was not dismissed 
from his office within twelve hours of 
the delivery of such a speech— as he 
is still a Member of the (^verament, 
and as no solemn disavowal of his 
sentiments has been put forth by the 
Ministry,— we will here, as English- 
men, ask the English members of the 
Cabinet, if any such there be, whether 
we ought to obey or to violate the 
laws ? Whether we ought to labour 
for tlie existence and prosperity of the 
Churdi, or for its overthrow ? Whe- 
ther we ought to defend or attack 
^ order and the relations of society? 
Whether the duties of the subject be 
what they were wont to be, or have 
been wholly reversed ? We ask from 
other motives than curiosity. 


This was Mr Plunkett's first attack 
on the Reformation ; he made a second 
in the debate on the Catholic Question. 

In this debate, Mr G. Dawson, 
whose sound, practical, masculine un- 
derstanding, and manly, patriotic, 
uncoinpilbiising spirit, deserve the 
highest praise, produced a number of 
affidavits to prove how scandalously 
the priests had abused their tyranny 
at the Waterford election. ** I dis- 
believe them," exclaimed Mr Plun- 
kett, although it was not possible for 
him to know whether they were true 
or false. His example was followed 
by another minister, whose means of 
judging of their truth were even less 
than his own. That the humblest of 
his Majesty's subjects have a right to 
be treated with common decency by 
the servants of the State, and that it 
is most abominable in these servants 
to charge them in Parliament, with- 
out proof, with wilful and corrupt 
perjury, are truisms which we need 
not waste words in establishing. Who 
could venture to disbelieve the — I dis- 
believe — of Mr Plunkett ? The House 
of Commons was petrified, and ac- 
quiesced at once in the truth of the 
charge of perjury. If Mr Plunkett 
were convinced that several hundreds 
of Catholics had thus perjured them- 
selves, could he find nothing in it to 
lead liim to suspect that C^atholicism 
had its rotten parts— that it needed re- 
formation— that it contained what was 
irreconcilable with the foundations of 
law, and destructive to the weal of socie- 
ty ? Could he find nothing in it to lead 
him to fear that the Romish priests 
were not what he had thought them, 
and to think that religious and moral 
instruction might even be beneficial 
to his countrymen r 
The Irish Attorney-General was 
farther pressed during the debate, 
touching the election conduct of the 
priests, and he then declared that 
they were justified in all tliey had 
done, — that they had acted meritm- 
ously, and had merely incited the 
people to patriotism. For the priests 
to use their spiritual tyranny for the 
purpose of robbing the lawml elector 
of his rights— Fenderiug their Church 
the real electors of Members of Par- 
liament — involving the tenants in a 
ruinous conflict with the landlcnrds,— 
and breaking up theverjrfoundati^a 
of S0Gictv,-^8, in dio opiDion.ef a le- 
gal member of the frish Government, 
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meritoriottB and patriotic ! In the ties deprived the Catholica of their 
name of the constitution and laws, nghts^ and that they dorat not be 
the weal of society^ and the rights and maintained if these Catholica were 
privil^s dear to the Englishman, we Englishmen he was represented to 
enter our solemn protest against the Bay something much worse. Why did 
doctrine. It was not, howew, either not the Irish Attorney-General say, 
reprobated or disavowed by House law deprived the mass of the 

of Commons that House, which ^ple of England of their rights, by 
ought to be, whatever ambition and depriving them of the elective fran- 
apostasy may have rendered it, the and elimbility for a seat in Par- 

especial guardian of popular rights liament; and that they would be 
and liberties, civil and religious, lay jtistiaed in obtaining these rights by 
as well as clericaL Mr Plunkett as- rebellion ? Why did he not maintain 
sorted that the Romish priests merely that the English constitution knows 
did what was done by the regular nothing of ijiial ideation— that it pla- 
clergy. Where was his evidence? ces all men on an exact equality— 
when, in his opinion, the Catho- that it makes no distinction between 
licsiire capable of swearing anything the loyal and the disloyal, the honest 
—why had lie not their affidavits to and the knavish— that a uian^-of the 
refer to, showing that tlie regular most dangerous opinions and connex- 
clergy had deprived of the rights ions has the same right to public 
of the Church— excommunicated— trusts as one of the most op])ositc de- 


cursed and consigned to perdition 
from the altar — strip)jed of bread, 
and expelled from society, — those 
who refused to vote according to their 
mandates? If such affidavits could 
not be obtained, could he not find 
this asserted in the writings of some 
Dr Doyle, or in the speech of some 
demagogue — some member of that 
gang of libellers, who can assert any 
Qiing that can be expressed by human 
language ? If this slander of the cler- 
gy had not even been insinuated by 
me very worst member of the Catho- 
lic Association, could not Mr Plun- 
kett assert, on his own knowledge, 
that the discipline of the EstablishcMl 
Church was as tyrannical as that of 
the Romish one, and that tlie clergy 
of the one exercised that despotism 
which was exercised by the other? 
If he could not even do this— if what 
he asserted was a physical impossibi- 
lity — ^if it were demonstrably impos- 
sible for the clergy to do what the 
priests did, and to exercise other than 
legal and constitutional influence,— 


Bcription — and that if it were niatb^r 
of proof that the removal of the dis- 
abilities would destroy eivil and reli- 
gious freedom, they still ought to be 
removed ? Why did lie not maintain 
that the public weal is nothing — that 
the opinion of the majority is nothing 
—that rights ought to be defined, not 
by the authorities appointed by the 
constitution and laws for the purpose, 
but by the Romish Church, — and that 
this Church cannot say or do anything 
that can disqualify the members for 
being the legislators .and ministers of 
the empire ? Speak of the principles 
of the constitution, and the duties and 
owers of Parliament ! if Mr Plun- 
ett’s doctrine be just, what right 
have they to interfere with individu- 
al caprice, or corporate usurpation ? 
Well might Mr Brougham pronounce 
his speech to be inimitable ! Well 
might Mr Peel call his doctrines abo- 
minable ones ! Well has it been said 
that Shell will be most unjustly dealt 
with if he be convicted at his prose- 
cution ! It is not to be wondered at 


why did he cast upon them and the 
Church tlie calumny ? 

One truth may be gathered Brom 
all this, which we think will not be 
^estioned by any roan living ; — ^it is, 
that Mr Plunkett ought never to fill 
any public situation, in which he 
might be able to influence, in the 
smallest degree, tbe appointment of 
the Irish clergy. 

In the course of bis speech, he was 
represented to say, that the ^'sabilU 


that the Catholics trample upon the 
laws and the rights of the Protestants, 
and that Ireland is distracted, con- 
vulsed, and un^vernable. 

^ As men not living under the meri- 
dian of Ireland, and not being bound 
by the maxims of the Irish govern- 
ment, wc speak thus plainly ef doc- 
trines flatly opposed to the principles 
of the constitution, and subversive, 
not only of r^tand freedom, but of 
the very foundations of society. If 


4 . 
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they had been put fiirth by a man 
unconnected with office, ure 
not have passed them in silence ; but 
when they have emanated from a 
Member of the Government, it is 
doubly our duty to hold them up to 
a general reprobation. That which 
is applied to one part of the United 
Kinraom, may easily be applied to 
another; and there are not many 
steps between the advancing of a 
principle by official men, and the re- 
duction of it into a law. If prosdyti-* 
aing, religious discussion, the esta« 
billing of schools, and Uie circula- 
ting of the Scriptures, are to be pro- 
hibited in Ireland, how long are they 
to be tolerated in England? If die 
Irish layman ought to be a slave, why 
ought the English layman to be 
free ? If the rights of the Irish Pro- 
testants are to be attacked, why are 
those of the Ilritish ones to be spared ? 
If the Romish Church is to monopo- 
lise the elective franchise in Ireland, 
why not allow it to do the same 
throughout the whole United King- 
dom? 

The Catholic Question is, it seems, 
to be again in eflect cliscusscd in the 
House of Commons during the ses- 
sion ; had not this been the case, we 
should not have bestowed on it any 
genera] notice. 

It is a truth which no man will 
venture to dispute, that the parliamen- 
tary discussion of this Question adds 
mightily to the divisions and distrac- 
tions of Ireland; that it increases 
greatly the means of the demagogues 
and their newspapers, for producing 
mischief; and that it operates most 
perniciously against every thing that 
IS attempted in favour of the best in- 
terests of the Irish people. When this 
is the case, we will ask, not the Plun- 
ketts and Broughams— not the party 
bigots and fhnatics — ^but those parlia- 
mentary advocates of tlie Catholics, 
whose advocacy springs from honesty 
and patriotism, urom a disinterested 
anxiety to promote the interests of 
both Ireland and Britain, why this 
Question is to be twice discussed in the 
House of Commons in the same ses- 
sion? Whether these men be Irish, 
Scottiidi, or Englisli, we call upon 
them to answer us. 

Was not the late disciuaion a most 
ample one? They will not deny it. 
Were tlie members present too few in 
number to speak the sense of the 
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House of Commons ? They will ad- 
mit that it took place in the fhllest 
House ever known, and that the ma- 
jority was against them. Were the 
majority and minority so constituUd, 
that the latter spoke the sense of the 
country ? Tliey must reply in the ne- 
gative. 

The Whigs now make the Catholic 
Question a leading par^ one ; upon jt 
they jest their main dependence for 
admission to power. The minority 
therefore comprehended the whole of 
the Whig close borough members. 
Half the Ministers now make it a 
leading party question, and the mino- 
rity comprehended a large portion of 
the Tory close borough members. The 
llomish church has practically con- 
verted many of the places of Ireland 
which send members to Parliament in- 
to close boroughs, and it has now about 
as many sucli boroughs as either the 
Whigs or the Tories. Its close bo- 
rough members were included in the 
minority. The minority was thus 
composeJ, to a very great extent, of 
mcml)ors, in the election of whom, 
the community had not sliared ; and 
who had been chosen by individuals 
or bodies having a deep xiersonal or 
party interest in the question, distinct 
from all public interests. The majo- 
rity comprehended only a part of the 
Tory close borough members ; it con- 
sists, 111 the main, of members re- 
turned by places in which the vote 
was free,— in which the sentiments of 
the community could be fairly collect- 
ed and embodied in the representative. 

That the majority spoke the seuti- 
ments of the vast overwhelming ma- 
jority of the country, whether rank, 
wealth, intelligence, integrity, virtue, 
or numbers be looked at, is undenia- 
ble. 

Why then are we to have this se- 
cond discussion ? Have the House of 
Commons and the country reversed 
their opinion ? Has any change taken 
place in the nature of the question ? 
Are the Catholics standing forward 
with the offer of securities, and with 
proofs that they have wholly altered 
their principLes, ffielingB, and conduct ? 
No! 

If it were possible, by die combina- 
tion of the tniee great borough inte- 
rests, to force a bUl for die removal of 
the disabilitieB throimh both Houses, 
and to extort for it the Royal assent, 
we will ask those to whom wifagpeak, 
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whrtlicr kucIi a bill otighi to be pass- 
erh against tlie strong and decided opi- 
nion oi' Llio immense majority of the 
nation ? As odd uses have lately been 
made of the term Faction, we will 
here dedne it. The petty minority^ 
whic^ by such an unnatural and un- 
eonstitutional combination as we have 
described, makes the most sweeping 
and hazardous changes in the laws 
and constitution, in direct o])position 
to the opinions of the overwhelming 
majority — this minority is a Faction, 
if it be possible for such a thing as a 
faction to have existence. 

Cf ranting that from accident, or any 
other cause, the question might be 
carried by a trifling majority in tJic 
Lower House, could it be cirricil in 
the House of Lords ? Could the assent 
of the (Vowii be obtained ? The men 
to whom wc speak know that the 
question does not turn on a small, 
changing majority in the House of 
fiords ; they know that, in this Ilouso, 
tlie majority is great and unconquer- 
able; and that from it, and other 
causes, the removal of the disabilities 
is an tit/cr imjMssilnfUij, They know 
tliat this utter impossibility is createtl, 
not by )>arty or faction, but by the 
full, fair, and proper working of the 
constitution. 

Why then, wc say once more, are 
wc to have this second discussion ? 
I’o fan party fury in Ireland — to assist 
the demagogues — to couiiteiact Ui the 
uiiiiost every tiling that may be likely 
10 yield to Ireland traiiquiUily and be- 
netit ? U’Jiat it must do all this, is de- 
monstrable. We ask the men we arc 
aiidressiiig, how they c«in reconcile it 
with their sense of duty, to attempt 
what they know to be an utter impos- 
sibility, when they arc certain that 
the attempt will produce no benefit 
of any kind, and will produce evils 
like these. 

Well might Mr G. Dawson itnidorc 
the House of Commons to dispose of 
the Question finally, in one way or the 
other I The Catholic Question ope- 
rates as an eternal pestilence to Ire- 
la? id : it blasts every interest of the 
unhappy sister islawtl— it stifles every 
eflbri to better the condition of the 
people — it turns rulers and statesmen 
into fools and madmen, and reverses 
t very principle of truth and common 
relating to Ire- 
J^nu. lit thai portion of tJie CiiitccI 
trebly accursed Question 


suspends the laws, reduces the con- 
stitution to a nullity, and annihilati's 
the Government. 

You say that Ireland is convulsed 
and ungovernable — that it is on the 
brink of rebellion — that the preserva- 
tion of its peace depends on the llo- 
mish clergy. In this horrible state of 
things, what kind of a Government do 
you give it ? Is your selection of its 
rulers governed by their fitness for 
the discharge of their conKtiliitioiial 
functions? No, You select violent 
party men — you select them on the 
priiicijdo that one-hidf shall be fierce- 
ly o])})osed to the other, in the party 
questions which distract it— you give 
it, in reality, not rulers, but hostile 
party leaders ; not a Ctovcrnmcnt to 
enforce the laws and preserve order, 
but agitators to stir up strife and in- 
subordination. 

How does that monstrous thing 
work, which you call the Irish (io- 
vernment ? It measures everytliing, 
as it must do from its n.iture, not by 
law and fitness, but by party interests. 
If its members could discover an evil, 
or a good, having no connexion with 
the Catholic (jnestion, they in*ghl Ik* 
unanimous resjiecting it, and do their 
duty ; but, unbapj)ily, a fatal ingenu- 
ity links everything in Irtland to tins 
< 2 uesiion. It* the enforeemi nt of an 
old law, or the creation of a new one, 
be called for, its ellects ii])on party iii- 
tt'resis, and not the puldic weal, inusl 
be Jo(ik*>(l at ; and if it ho found that it 
would weaken one ])arty and strength- 
en the other, your Chwepiiineiit goes to 
loggerluvuls with itself, and nothing 
can be done, whatever may he the 
wants of the community. Or, if onc^ 
half of your Government can gain the 
ascendency over the other, then ov<*ry 
thing is done with a view to crusli one 
party, and render the other omnipo- 
tent, whatever the consequences may 
be to the t>eople at large. 

A (xovernment properly constituted, 
rules almost as much by its moral 
weight as by its deeds ; but the moral 
weight of your Irish Government has 
a direct tendency to render the people 
ungoveriiiible. They ascribe every 
thing that it does to party and corru|it 
motives in tlic one half or the other. 
Arc the laws enforced, or arc they 
suffered to be idle, or arc new ones 
enacted, still the cry is, that it is done 
to favour, or iryiire, a iwrty. Kach 
party imagines that its excesses will 
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please iU friends in ilic Government ; 
and that j through the favour of these 
frienilSj it may trample upon the laws 
with impunity. The misdeeds of the 
one arc connived nt, and this Etiiim* 
lutes the other to misdeeds, until each 
endeavours to surpass the other in do- 
ing the very tilings that the Govern* 
nieiit ought to punish^ in order to 

{ douse the Govennnent. They do not 
ook upon it as a Government, for they 
lind in it only party leaders. What 
care they for its professions of impar- 
tiality ? They know from its words 
and deeds, that it is not impartial. 
They find, in tlic parliamentary speech- 
es of its divisions, their worst conduct 
)>alUaled and defended. 

When the (Catholic Question was 
debated in the House of l^ords two 
years ago, your Lord Lieutenant con- 
iided his jiroxy to the leading Catholic 
advocate in tliat house. This advocate 
boasted of this at a ]iublic meeting of 
Catholics held in London iiinncdiately 
after, at which O’Coniiel and Shiel 
were present, and the most inflatti- 
inatory, scurrilous, and abominable 
speeches were uttered. \Vc need not 
again deseribe the speech of your At- 
toriiey-(¥eJieral ibr Ireland delivered 
ill the present Sos^tioii. When the 
people have a Lord liioiitenaiu and 
an Altorney-Gi iieral who thus juove 
tliem selves to bo furious party zealots, 
how is it possible for them to expect 
iniparliiil governiuent } How can it be 
expected that such conduct in the ru- 
lers will not stimulate both parties to 
madness ? 

ATmr two-headed AVhig and Tory 
Government at home is formed on the 
same principle in so far as regards 
Ireland. Kverything that it does re- 
b|Kxling that i>art of the United King- 
dom, must be done with reference to 
the Catholic Question, if this question 
be in the least implicated. Instead, 
therefore, of being a dieck upon, or 
court of ap^ieal from, the Irish Go- 
vernment, it renders the powers of the 
latter perfect for producing evils. 

What has all tliis produced? A 
specimen of lual-govcmincnt and mis- 
government, wholly inimitable; a state 
of society abounding with every thing 
that can make man depraved and 
wretched. 

Here is your Catholic Association— 
a h^y wliich has usurped various of 
the fuiicLioiis of die Govcriiineiit. It 
levies taxes, abrogates the laws, takes a 


census, institutes law-suits, oppress- 
es the people in every imaginable way, 
and practically enacts laws which coni- 
IK;1 one part of tlie community to ruin, 
starve, and banish the oilier. It in-* 
terfered with the elections in the 
most unconstitutional and scandalous 
manner; it not only destroyed the 
freedom of the vote, but it filled whole 
districts with ejectments, ruin, and 
starvation. It has converted the Uo- 
mish clergy into a mass of ]>olitical 
agitators and incendiaries, labouring 
ill every part to produce disorder and 
mischief. It has established a system 
of terror and proscription against all 
w'ho may venture to oppose it ; it has 
openly called itself, not only the I’ar- 
liaineiit, but the Government of Ire- 
land ; it lias openly asserted the re- 
gularly appointed Government to ho 
its subordinate, and under its control. 
Need we point to the foul libels — tlie 
iniquitous doctrines — the atrocious 
falscdioods — the flagitious incitements 
to guilt, turbulence, and insubordi- 
nation, which it eternally circulates 
througliout Ireland ? You say that Ire- 
land is convulsed and ungovernable— 
tliat it is on the brink of rebellion— 
and you know tliat it is rendered so 
by this Asseeuition. You know that 
it is this Association which inaildiMis 
the people, and that they would he 
peaceable and obedient were it not in 
existence. We say — vou know iir 

NOT 1 II£ S^lALLKST UOUJIT PAUKENS 
YUl’R KNOWLliPOE. 

We ask you, if an Association liko 
this was ever tolerati'd in any civilized 
country. We ask you, if sueli an As- 
sociiiUun could exist in any country 
without being a consuming curse, and 
without bringing upon society the ter- 
rible evils which cover Ireland ? We 
ask you, il the most strained inter- 
pretation of any principle of the con- 
stitution, law, right, privilege, hones- 
ty, justice, or common sense, would 
sanction the existence of this Associa- 
tion? Lay your hands upon your 
hearts— answer before God and your 
country — and your reply will be. No ! 

While you thus know that this As- 
sociation commits all these atrocities ; 
that il places Ireland in such a dread- 
ful condition ; that its continued ex- 
istence will involve Ireland in'the blood 
and horrors of civil war ; and that its 
existence is reprobated by every known 
principle that ought to govern human 
action— what is your conduct ? You 
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not only tolerate this AsaociatioD, but, 
in effect, you sanction its ipiilt, and 
act as its allies. If a urora be said 
against it in the House of Commonsj 
up starts a host of members like Mr 
firougham, to protest that it is a most 
legal, constitutional, and beneficial 
body, and that it ought to govern Ire- 
land. The political enormities of its 
priestly minions are defended and eu- 
logised in Parliament by your Irish 
Attorney-General. This Attomev- 
General, who is understood to be toe 
organ of your Lord Lieutenant, advo- 
cates its leading object in the le^sla- 
ture, by sentiments worthy of the 
worst of its leaders. Its leaders pub- 
licly boast that the Government is with 
them, favours tliem, and will take no 
steps against tlitin. It is aided by the 
moral weight and influence of the Go- 
' vemment. The conduct of half your 
English Ministers tends to strengthen 
and protect it, and the other half look 
at it with silent apathy. ‘While one 
part of the House of Commons says 
and does nothing, speech after speech, 
and motion aflcr motion, continually 
emanate from the other part ; the 
main object of which is to stab the 
Ihrotestants, to infuriate the Catholics, 
and to encourage and aid this Asso- 
ciation. From the inaction of the one 
side, and the proceedings of the other, 
it is practically supported by the Irish 
Govcnimcnt, the British Government, 
and the House of Commons. 

Now, why do you suffer an Asso- 
ciation like this to exist ? Do you tell 
us that it is unconquerable ? We know 
better ; we know that the Constitution 
is not so imperfect ; we know that the 
might of the law could strike it to the 
dust in an instant. Do you tell us that 
it is spared because it assists what you 
call Catholic Einandpation ? Why 
cannot this be carried ? Not beoiuse 
the King, the Ministry, or party is 
against it ; but because the indepen- 
dent, legal, and constitutional majo- 
rity in Parliament, and the county, 
oppose it ; because it is refused by 
the only Mwer known to the consti- 
tution ana laws that could grant it. 
Because, therefore, you cannot carry 
this measure by lawful means, you 
would carry it by the destruction of 
law ; because you cannot carry it by a 
parliamentary mojority, you would 
carry it by an Irish rebellion; you 
would make a pgantic change in the 
laws and Constitution, by trampling 


Question. 

both under ,your foet ; you would 
emancipate uie Irish Catholics by 
scourging and ruining Ireland. But 
you know that the Association, in- 
stead of aiding^ is the worst enemy of 
Emanci{Mtion ; you know that it, and 
the Uomish clergy, drew, and exposed 
to the gaze of the world, that hideous 
picture of the present doctrines and 
practice of Catholicism, which turned 
the Dissenters against the Catholics, 
and miule the nation unanimous, al- 
most to a man, in defending the dis- 
abilities. 

Why, then, do you suffer this Asso- 
ciation to exist ? The true reason is, 
its suppression would injure the filthy 
personal and paltry interests of some 
of your public men and factions. Sup- 
press it, and you annihilate half of 
each of your two Governments. An 
attempt to suppress it would strip va- 
rious members of both of popularity,-* 
Whig and Catholic supporters — the 
favour of that proprietor of a thou- 
sand-and-onc close boroughs, the Ro- 
mish Church— and place and power. 
Were it suppressed, the mock patriots 
and liberals of Parliament could no 
longer dilate on the turbulence and dis- 
affection of Ireland, and threaten you 
with an Irish war, for not scattering to 
the winds the rights and liberties of 
Britain. Things are in that portentous 
situation, that upon its existence de- 
pends the existence of your Ministry, 
Place must be preserved — popularity 
must be preserv^— party weapons and 
power must be preserved— themes of 
declamation mustbe preserved ; thougli 
the price be the tears and sufferinga of 
millions, the distress and ruin of a 
whole people ! 

Remove tlie cause, or shed no more 
crocodile tears over the effiicts ; crush 
the Assodatioii, or cease the miserable 
mockery of lamenting over the outrage 
and disafiection it pi^uces. 

The Romish clcrj^y act as the me- 
nials of this Association throughout 
Ireland. You are acquainted with the 
gigantic means of manny which they 
possess, and with the tremendous au- 
thority which they exercise over the 
body of the people. Thev extort mo- 
ney for it from their flocks, to be ap- 
plied to the most pernicious uses; they 
circulate for it the most wiedesd and 
baleful political doctrines in every ho- 
vel. I'ney interfered at the elections 
in a manner that violated all tlie prin- 
ciples which have hitherto been held 
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to form the bask of your conatitution 
and liberties ; they not only dej^ved 
the elector oIl his right, Dut filled 
whole districts with ruin, distress, 
strife, and outrage. They are occupy- 
ing the first rank in political faction, 
and employing their religious autho* 
rity in promoting the most destructive 
political objects. 

What is your conduct? Do you 
drive them l^ck to their reli{^ous du- 
ties ? Do you throw your snicld over 
their lay- victims, and protect the con- 
stitution, and the rights of the sub- 
j^t, from their scandalous usurpa- 
tioiiB ? Do you raise a bulwark be- 
tween them, and tbe existence of re- 
ligion, the weal of society, the peace, 
comfort, and political freedom of the 
people ? No. One part of your Irish 
Govcmmentdcfcndsandculogiseswliae 
they do, and tlie other part is silent ; 
one leading part of your English Go- 
vernment defends them, and the other 
part is mute and motionless. Your 
two Govemmf*nts in effect support 
them. A solitary member of your Par- 
liament perhaps raises his voice against 
their proceedings, but, as a whole, 
your Farliament looks on with ap- 
plauding silence. 

We will now put to you these ques- 
tions. Is not this conduct of the llo- 
mish dergy reprobated by, and de- 
structive to, religion? Is it not prohi- 
bited by the whole spirit and pactice 
of your constitution ? Does it not ope- 
rate, in the most fatal manner, upon 
the morals, peace, and general inte- 
rests of the people ? Does it not teach 
the people to trample umn the laws, 
and despise their civil riuers ? Would 
it not produce the most intolerable 
evils in any country whatever ? You 
cannot— you dare not— 'rqily in the 
negative. 

Why, then, do you not do your 
duty, and apply a remedy ? Because 
it would weaken one aide on the 
Catholic Question— because, in your 
wretched party broils, it would alter 
the chances of defeat and victory— be« 
cause it would bring the jarring paru 
of your two Oovemments into conflict, 
and cause them to destroy each other 
—because it would detuive a dozen 
or two of official men of place and 
power. 

Your system of inanufactoring flree- 
liolders in Ireland, is admitted by all 
sides to be a prolific source of penury, 
idleness, guilt, and wretchedness* Its 


production of these is now increased 
tenfold by the political despotisui of 
the ]vicst8. Tnat it stoncls upon a 
principle false, pernicious, and at va- 
riance with tbe spirit of your consti- 
tution — that it strips the aristocracy 
of its proper influence — that it gives a 
most dangerous portion of political 
power to the Catholic Association and 
priesthood, and enables them to de- 
stroy^ tbe relations of society— and 
that it causes the Romish Church to 
be, beyond all comparison, the most 
mighty political corporation in the 
United Kingdom— enables it to select 
and control a large number of your 
parliamentary representatives — and 
arms it with power alike gigantic, un- 
constitutional, and mischievous ; — arc 
things which are above question. You 
xKcw that their truth is unassailable. 
Why, then, do you whimper, and 
whine, and groan over this, and still 
leave it unmolested? Why do you 
trumpet forth its terrible consequen- ' 
ces, and still not stir a finger to pre- 
vent them ? Because, forsoolh, the 
Catholics will not have the system al- 
tered. Do they then deny that it is 
a plague to society ? No, they dis- 
tinctly admit it, but its alteration 
would diminish their election influ- 
ence. An evil, then, of the first maj;- 
nitude — an evil yielding such fruits 
—an evil which threatens ultimately 
to lay your Church, Constitution, and 
everything dear to you, in ruins, is 
not to be touclied, lest the election- 
influence of the Catholics should be 
narrowed! Have you no other rea- 
sons ? Yes. If you do your duty, you 
derange your party-matters on the Ca- 
tholic Question — ^you destroy the Ca- 
binet by intestine war— you upset 
your two Governments. Duty ! No, 
DO ; where personal and party profit 
are at stake, who can think of duty ? 

That the mass of the people of Ire- 
land arc barharoui^ ignorant, super- 
stitious, and fanatical, is univer^y 
acknowledged. That their being thus, 
fills Ireland with vice and crime, and 
contributes materially .to render the 
Association and priesthood what they 
are, is alike undeniable. You know, 
that the efficient remedy— and the 
only remedy— for this, is proper rdr* 
giouB and moral instruction'. Do you 
give it ? No ; you do your utmost to 
prevent it firom being giVen. Your 
constitution and laws expresdy com- 
mand your clergy to dilspense it ; and 
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your Irish Government, as far as it 
can, prohibits tliem from using the 
only effectual means. What is this 
lleforination in reality ? It is re« 
formation, not only of the opinions, 
hut of the bet ions of the people ; it is 
the conversion of the people to moral- 
ity, loyalty, obedience to law, and 
peace ; it is the overthrowing of the 
power of die Association and priest- 
hood ; it is the extending to Ireland 
of the operation of your constitution 
and laws ; it is the changing of the 
Union from an empty name into a 
real and solid substance. You know 
this to be indisputable. Vet this lie- 
formation is virulently attacked by a 
Member of the Irish (Toverniueiit, va- 
rious members of Parliament, and the 
instruments of some of your factions. 
The attempts to make proselytes from 
Catholicism are spoken of, by your 
two Governments and Parliament, as 
though they were unpardonahly crimi- 
nal. YourofHcial men resort to the spi- 
rit of Kasterii despotism, if they cannot 
yet introduce the practice ; and they 
pronounce a whisper against the Ko- 
inish Church to be an otfence, and tor- 
ture into g\ult the exercise of the clear- 
est rights on the part of the Protest- 
ants. What causes these monstrous 
proceedings ? The supiwrt of the Ca- 
tholics must not bclost — that eiiortnous 
boroughtuoiiger, the Romish Church, 
must be protected, and protected too 
ill a manner consistent with its own 
doctrines and snirit, lest its parlia- 
mentary votes should be withdrawn 
-»the balance on the Catholic (Ques- 
tion must be kept from change — your 
Alinisters must retain their places. 

Foil dintincHy see ilufse various wits 
— YOU OWN them to be evils so im- 
mense, that they blast all the interests 
of Ireland, and grievously injure those 
of the empire. While you do this, 
you KNOW tliat your whole conduct 
must enlarge them, and is enlarging 
them, to uie utmost. You know, 
that the direct tendency of this con- 
duct is to teach the Catholics to scorn 
the laws, to place them above the 
laws, to render them ungovernable, 
and to incite them not only to op- 
press, but to exterminate, the Pro- 
testants. You KNOW, that it is this 
conduct which has rendered the Ca- 
tholics so mighty and so turbulent, 
^ou KNOW, that this conduct adds 
immensely to the power of the Catho- 
lic Association aud priesthood «in« 


cites them to every kind of tyranny 
and usurpation — ^feeds and extends the 
bad feelings and conduct of the people 
— ^and renders the Romish Churdi al- 
most omnipotent in everything, whe- 
ther the people, the laws, or the 
vernment be looked at. You know, 
that this conduct is strengthening a 
religion which has the most baleful 
effects on the interest of the indivi- 
dual and the community in every na- 
tion in which it flourishes — and that 
it is rendering invulnerable a gigantic 
ower in the United Kingdom, which 
as made an alarming inroad on the 
fretdom of your llousc of Commons, 
which openly prohibits the exercise of 
some of the most important of the 
rights of the subject, wliich calls aloud 
for the destruction of the ecclesiasti- 
cal part of the constitution, and which 
carries on an eternal war against all the 
elements of civil and rclidous free- 
dom. You KNOW that you have made 
this power so mighty already, that it 
bends, controls, and dictates to your 
Irish Government — causes your Kiig- 
libliGovernintnt to tremble and crouch 
before it— and awes, divides, and in- 
iiuences your Legislature. 

A specimen of misrule, so finished 
in all its parts, and so incessant and 
coniprehcriKivc in its operation, cannot 
be found in the whole circle of histo- 
ry. Speak of the tyranny of an abso- 
lute Monarch ! Compared with this in 
nature, it would be tlu‘ perfection of 
govcriimciit ;^omi)arcd with tins in 
eonsenucnces, it would till Ireland 
with blessings. Look at tlic millions 
whom this is now' overwhelming with 
misery — look at the terrible future it 
is creatijig, not only for Ireland, but 
for England, and the whole empire- 
look at what it is doing to the present 
generation, and preparing for poste- 
rity, and then answer us, whether 
there be anything in the whole range 
of guilt which it docs not comprehend, 
or anything in the whole range of 
punishment which it docs not de- 
serve ? 

If the interests of the Protestants 
be below your notice, are you benefit- 
ting tlic Catholics ? You are benefit- 
ting the priests, the demagogues, and 
tlie aristocracy ; but you are grinding 
tile great body to powder. You arc 
bcuciitting a few hundreds, by giving 
them what they have no right to, hut 
you are robbing as many millions of 
^very thing they ought to iiossess. 
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Do you benefit the poor Catholic, by 
ileprivinpr him of schools and the Scrip- 
tur^, by stripping him of all liberty 
of judgment and deed in religious 
matters, by making his priest the ty- 
rant of his thoughts and actions, and 
by taking away the only means that 
can enable him to escape from his sla- 
very ? Do you benefit him by sub- 
jecting him to the extortions of die 
Association, and the ejectments of his 
landlord? Do you benefit him by 
teaching him to despise and violate 
die laws, — by giving liim the worst 
fetdings and habitH, — by bringing 
him under the operation of the In- 
surrection Act, and goading him to 
the fate of the felon or rebel ? Do 
you benefit him, by planting him on 
a potatoc-garden to stirve,— by in- 
volving him in war with his landlord, 
—by bringing Jjini and his family to 
ruin and hunger? Do you oenkfit 

HIM, BY SraunUNDING HIM WITH 
LVKRY rONCFIVABI.E TllINli THAT 
CAN MAKE HIM A lUCOT, A l ANATir, 
A SAVAGE, A Uror.AIl, A C KIM INAL, 

AND A THAI TOE? Look amidst the 
Catholics to ascorUin the efieets of 
your benefits, 1)ut look beyond the 
priesthood and the Association. Look 
at the mass — at the whole of the Ca- 
tliolics except a more handful — and 
you will then be convinced, that if 
you wish to curse them with every- 
thing that can l>c a curse to man, wo- 
man, and child, you have nothing to 
do but to persevere in your present 
conduct. 

If you expect that you arc prepa- 
ring a triumph for what you call Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, ought you to 
scourge and sacrifice the body of the 
Catholics in this manner, to obtain 
what can only benefit a few indivi- 
duals ? But YOU KNOW that you are 
doing what is exactly calculated to de- 
feat such pjmancipation. You know 
that you arc rendering every objection 
that is urged against it unanswerable, 
— thgt you arc causing the British peo- 
ple to oe still more unanimous and de- 
cided in their opposition to it, and that 
you arc strengthening that power in 
England, which would crush your 
ricketty Cabinet to atoms, should it be 
likely to be forced through the Lems- 
laturc. You' arc therefore in reality 
thus scourging and sacrificing the 
body of the Catholics, merely to ren- 
tier Emancipation an iinposBinility. 

Granting that you could carry your 


object, yon ought, if you be not the 
enemies of the Church, the Constitu- 
tion, and popular rights and liberties, 
to draw round them nvcry practicable 
security. You cannot fabricate any 
security in the shape of law and re- 
striction, that would be worth a puff 
of smoke. You seek to destroy the 
only eflectiial securities of tliis kind 
that could bo formed ; and the pro- 
per f|ualification of the Catholics for 
the exercise of power, would be the 
only security you could replace tliem 
with. You should divest the Catho- 
lics of pernicious principles and feel- 
ings,— subject them to the rules that 
govern your party conflicts,— teach 
them to obey the laws, and to respect 
the rights of others, — destroy the re- 
ligious despotism that cements them 
together, and exercises over tlicm irre- 
sistible authority,— strip them of all 
improper election control, — and di- 
vide and weaken them to the utmost. 
Instead of this, you arc labouring 
with all your might to disqualify 
them utterly. You are filling them 
with everything that can make them 
dangerous, — you have reiidereil them 
lawless,— you have exalted them from 
subjects into riders, for they govern, 
far more than they are governed by, 
your two Governments, — and you are 
straining every nerve to make them as 
unanimous, as numerous,as subservient 
to their Church, as potent in election 
influence, and as invincible as possi- 
ble. A'^ou leave nothing undone, that 
is calculated to stimulate them to make 
the very worst uses of political poorer, 
and to enable them to produce with 
it the very utmost measure of national 
injury and calamity. 

If you could carry your Emancipation, 
what benefit would it yield to Ireland ? , 
Would the Catholic close-borough 
members of that overgrown borough- 
monger, the Romish Cliurch, be the 
ostounding magicians to remove Ire- 
land's evus? Cannot you be made 
statesmen, until the OConncls and 
Shieb arc put into your House of Com- 
mons to repeat to you Bishop Doyle's 
lessons ? You say that your nostrura 
will give peace to Ireland,— where are 
your proofs ? You know that Eman- 
cipation is only one of tlie many ob- 
jects of the Catholics, — that their 
thirst for political power b so meat, 
that they will keep their body in 
wretchedness, rather than haaard the 
loss of a particle of their election in- 
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flucncc, — that for the Bake of eucli 
|)ower, they arc clamouring for the 
destruction of the Protestant corpora- 
tions^ — and that they proclaim, they 
will endeavour incessantly to de^ou 
and overthrow the Established Church, 
send to annihilate the influence of the 
Protestants to the utmost. Y ou know 
that the Protestants and the Catholics 
must be, in the nature of things, two 
distinct rival political bodies, — that 
the working of your constitution must 
hourly place before them objects to 
contend for, — and that they must be 
kept in everlasting contention. You 
know all this, and still you pretend 
that Emancipation would produce har- 
mony ! Pour England, to have fallen 
to the degradation of being compclUni 
to listen to you ! You know in vour 
HEARTS Uiat Emancipation would yield 
scarcely any benefit in respect of peace, 
and that it would aggravate, and not 
mitigate, Ireland's leading evils. 

When you know this, and when 
YOU KNOW that Emancipation is an 
utter impossibility, why do you not 
attempt to remove Ireland’s guilt and 
misery ? Does it follow, that because 
you cannot carry your measure, the 
Association ought to plunge Irdand 
into rebellion ? Docs it follow, that 
because you cannot carry it, the priests 
ought to be converted into political in- 
cendiaries ? Does it follow, that because 
you cannot carry it, all proper instruc- 
tion ought to be withheld from the peo- 
ple ? Docs it follow, that because you 
cannot carry it, society ought to be 
compelled to stab, and torture, and 
destroy itself? Docs it follow, that 
because you cannot carry it, the laws 
ought to he trampled on, the most de- 
structive guilt ought to be tolerated, 
the most crying evils ought to be 
spared, and six or seven milUous of 
])eoplc to he scourged by every thing 
that can he a scourge to the human 
race ? If there be one man left in 
your English Cabinet, who is yet Eng- 
usli in blood and soul — who yet feels 
the old English leaven working within 
him— who can yet find anyttiing to 
love ill old English feeling— and who 
can yet think that there is truth in 
old English principle aud common 
sense,— to that man we put the ques- 
tions. We ask that man, what natu- 
ral connexion there is between tiic 
evils we have named, and the Catholic 
QuvHiiou ? and why nothing b done 


for Ireland's benefit, because this ac- 
cursed Question is imitated? 

By merging everything connected 
with Ireland in this Question, you 
convert every man, woman and child, 
of that unhappy island, into furious 

K zealots; and you render the 
Members of Parliament the bane 
of their country. Of nothing can an 
Irishman think or speak, save the Ca- 
tholic Question. An Irish Member 
cannot deliver a speech, hut it must 
be based upon it ; if he makes a mo- 
tion respecting the laws, the admini- 
stration of the laws, local improve- 
ments, the poor-rates, the regulation 
of the butter-trade, the making of a 
road, or any other matter, still, every 
sentence must refer to, and his whole 
drift most be the support of, one si<1e 
or the other of the Catholic Question, 
This baleful party spirit in the Irish 
Members, caua^s them to disregard all 
the real interests of their country ; 
and makes them purveyors of party 
rancour, and agents of crime and mi- 
sery. 

Your Free-trade measures bear ten 
thousand limes more riowerfiilly oh 
the interests of the Irish people, tlian 
the Catholic Question. By these mea- 
sures you arc destroying Ireland's 
market — stripping it of its last frag- 
ments of property — taking from the 
mass of its inhabitants the last morsel 
of food, and tatters of raiment,— and 
pouring into its cup the last drop of 
bitterness. What have your Irish 
Members done touching these mea- 
sures? They have uproariously ap- 
plauded, or silently acauicsced. Things 
like these, affecting the vital interests 
of Ireland, and having nothing to do 
with the Catholic Question, were above 
their comprehension, and below iheir 
notice. They are the gladiators of this 
Question, but not the guardbns of 
Ireland's weal. 

If you wish to do your duty, turn 
your backs on mock philosophers and 
mountebanks, and apply for advice to 
common reason. Once more convince 
yourselves that two and two make 
four ; that ice will not yield flame ; 
that a whale is not a lump of sogar- 
candy ; that to rob a man will not 
mend his fortune ; and that to cut off 
a man’s head will not better bis heal th. 
Once more convince yourselves of this, 
and act accordingly. 

(five tolrelana a unanimous Goveni- 
U 
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inent ; aGorernmeiitcoiiiJttingof men 
viewing the Catholic Question in its 

Irom al? inWerenco with k. Let theiw 
men never utter a word in Parliament 
respecting it. Let them be practical 
men in every sense of the word ; men 
largely acquainted with real life ; men 
possessing great ^wers of observe- 
tion, and very solid judgment ; men 
known to the world to be of stern in- 
de|)endence, spotless honesty, unbend- 
ing firmness, dauntless courage, deter- 
mined decision, and sleepless activity 
and perseverance. 

The very appointment of such a Go- 
vernment would do wonders. The 
whole people woukl know that they 
had got a Government in reality ; that 
they had got rulers incapable of being 
biassed or intimidated, and determined 
to do their duty, without looking at 
persons or parties. 

Let tliis Goveriimerk be scrupulous- 
ly guided in every thing by the con- 
stitution and laws, looking at both 
their letter and spirit, l^et it separate 
the Catholic Qiitstion from its every 
thought and deed ; and examine the 
evils of Ireland in detail, without re- 
membering that there is such a Ques- 
tion. Let it rule in Ireland exactly 
as it would rule in England ; wher- 
ever it may find guilt, let it punish 
it — wherever it may find a want, let 
it supply it — wherever it may find an 
evil, let it remove it — whatever moy 
be good, let it nurture and protect it. 

Let this (Toverument, in the first 
moment, establish the perfect sove- 
reignty of the constitution and laws. 
Let it convince the Catholics that they 
shall not be lawless— that they shali 
be kept in their place as subjects — 
that they shall not sport with the 
rights of others, and ruin Ireland, 
merely because the Legislature vrill 
not submit to their dictation. T4et it 
teach them the duties of the subject— 
acquaint them with the constitutional 
doctrine of qualification— and assure 
them that they must deserve before 
ibey can obtain ; that they must leom 
to obey before they can be permitted 
to govern. If it find that the Asso- 
dation it a curse to Ireland, let it 


Ireland calls for the annibiUtion of 
the fictitious fVeebolders, let it anni- 
hilate them without reference to 
Catholic Question. Let it bring for- 
ward its measures boldly and distinct- 
ly iii>on their own^ merits ; and con- 
vince the whole Irish people, that In 
Ireland, as in England, the iutensta 
of the community and the empire 
shall not be sacrificed to the iiiterests 
of party and faction. 

Let this (Tovernment encourage the 
establishing of schools, the circulating 
of the Scriptures, and evti-y thing cal- 
culated to give to the jiwple sound 
religious and moral instruction. Wliilo 
it must carefully abstain from every 
thing that coultf fairly and justly be 
called an attempt to make proselytes, 
let it not he deterred from doing its 
duty, by the outcry tliat it is prose- 
lyLixing. Let it convince the Catho- 
lics that the public meetings, and other 
proceedings of the religious Societies, 
arc Ranctioned by law and right, and 
shall be protected in either Protestants 
or Catholics ; and let it convince them 
further, that CaHiolicimu nbnW not he 
defended Ivy other than lawful and 
constitutional means. Let it provide 
the Establi-shed Church with minis- 
ters duly fitted, in every way, for tlie 
discharge of their duty. 

Instead of setting tlic nobility and 
gentry hy the ears, and driving them 
out of Ireland hy the Catholic Ques- 
tion, it lead them to separate this 
Question from things having nothing 
to do with it, and combine them in 
efforts to remove Ireland's real evils, 
l^et it do the same touching the 
Irish members. By fixing tlic atten- 
tion of the whole people upon the real, 

I iractical, substantial interests of Ire- 
and, it will bring party spirit and 
strife within harmless limits. 

With regard to the Catholics, this 
Government must look beyond the 
Aristocracy, the Priesthood, and the 
Association. It roust look at the vast 
body. It must detach the mass of 
Catholics from their tyrautB^ and 
convince them that it is doing its ut- 
most for the promotion of their best 
interests. 

Would a Government like this re- 


emsh It, without reference to the Ca- tard, and render hopeless, Emancipa- 
tholic Cj^esdon. If it find that the tion ? No, it would rend^ k practi- 
priests ought to he driven from the cable, and hasten it. This wtwd be 
field of pditicB, let it so drive them the Government to qualify the Cafiio- 
without reference to the Catholic lies for the exercise of power, to re- 
Quesiion. If it find that the good of move the fears and opposidon of the 
VoL. XXL 4 G 
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Protestants^ and to cany Emancipa- 
tion. The most fatal enemy that 
Emancipation now has, is the existing; 
Irish Government. So long as Ireland 
shall be governed as it now is, so long 
the removal of the disabilities will 
be an impossibility. 

Give to Ireland such a Government 
as we recommend ; and give to Eng- 
land a Government to act with^ and 
support it. 

To refute us is out of your power, 
for you have taken ^ound sterile Its 
the flint, in every thing liearing the 
shape of reply and refutation. You 
may get into a towering passion, and 
call us bigots and ultras ; and we shall 
only laugh at your imiK)teiice. Speak 
of bigotry — what is the bigotry you 
are defending in Ireland ? Speak of 
ultraism — what is the ultraism of 
which JMr Plunkett furnished so ex- 
quisite a specimen ? We are not put- 
ting forth oiir own inventions ; ive 
arc repeating the principles of the 
great men who conducted your empire 
to everything that could adorn and 
benefit it ; and we shall not exchange 
them for the principles qf those who 


are conducting It to every thing that 
can degrade and ruin it. You are 
already writhing under the most ter- 
rible proofs that what you call bi- 
gotry and ultraism, is truth and wis- 
dom ; and the hour is at hand when 
your mock philosophy, and crack- 
brained liberalism will be buried un- 
der the scorn and execrations of the 
whole empire. 

You may go on, but it will only be 
for tvrclve months longer. Your two 
Governments are separated from, and 
opposed to, the nation ; the ground 
already shakes under thorn ; it is that 
unconstitutional, monstrous, and de- 
testable combination of the three great 
borough interests. Catholic, Whig, 
and Tory, which alone prevents them 
from being c-xpelleil from Parliament. 
The working of your new systems in 
Britain and Ireland, will, however, 
speedily enable the country to tri- 
umph, even over this combination ; 
and before another year shall pass 
away, these systems will be reversed, 
or your British and Irish Ministers 
will cease to have official existence. 


SirRRA I.RONE.— CIVILIZATIOK 01* ATKICA, 

To R. W. Hay, 

Lkttkii in. 


Sir, — Permit mo once more, and 
probably for the last time, to draw 
your attention to that worthless settle- 
ment, Sierra Leone, and to tlie still 
more important subject, the civiliza- 
tion of Africa.** 

Sierra Leone, and the system of 
tAiich it is the centre, have in reality 
hitherto been the bane of African ci- 
vilization. The total failure of every 
object had in view by the establish- 
ment, or anticipated from the mainte- 
nance of the place, and the magnitude 
of the deception played off upon this 
country in everything which concerns 
it, have been brought before the pub- 
lic from authority which cannot be 
contradicted. The boldest sophistry 


will scarcely attempt to combat the 
statements made, or to fritter away 
the facts advanced. 

The principal objects for which tlie 
settlement was formed, were, as we 
have already seen, to teach, and to en- 
courage agricultural labour and indus- 
try. The total absence of either in the 
place is incontestably proven by the 
articles which arc exported from it. 
From authority, however, which will 
scarcely be suspected of partiality, 1 
adduce additional proof of what has 
been stated. It is true, the refereniu; 
is taken from an anonymous commu- 
nication, signed C/' and inserted in 
the Gazette of the settlement, June 17 , 
1H2G ; but it is equally true, that that 


* Here 1 have to correct an error which 1 was led into in my last The aceoun: 

of Mr IVarin^'s 6 ea,Xh is, as I leam from authority which I cannot doubt, totunatcly 
incorrecL My first informant, a friend of his, ohCaiiied the report of his death along 
vntU the account of the death of others on tliat deadly coast, from a friend who soon 
e victim to die climate; and was thus prevented from correcting his infor- 
fljjpon. I regret exceedingly that I should Imve been the means of giving publicity 
report which should bare given so much pain to Mrs Waring. 
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Gazette la " published by autiio- 
KiTv/'.that the editor thereof is an ac- 
credited servant of government, and, 
while he lauds the epistle, he guaran- 
tees the statement which it contains. 

With regard to exportable pro- 
ductions/’ says the writer, ** raised 
IN THE COLONY BY tHE LABOUR OF 
ITS INHABITANTS, wc lisve little to 
boast; and it is as well to confess 
THE FACT, and save our enemies the 
trouble of farther animadversion on it. 
AGRictrLTURE, ccrtsuily, is not the 
basis of our coinm^ce. The wages 

E aid to our labourers ark low, yet la« 
our itself, taking the QUANTITY PER- 
FORM LD as the standard, r.s high, and 
will continue so, unless we can hire 
labourers for rrjiTAiN periods, and 
have them under more profit a iile 
llEr.ULATIONS THAN HITHERTO." 

These few sentences, from the pen 
of an eye- witness, and a stout cham- 
pion of the place, sum up the Sierra 
lA'one delusion, tear the veil to pieces 
which has so long enveloped the iiii- 
posilioii, and scatter the fragments 
thereof to the four winds of heaven. 

Yet, in the face of a srimilar, nay, 
even of a worse state of things, the Ue- 
porter of the African Institution ven- 
tured to state as follows; — If the 
course of events at Sierra Leone be 
compared with tlic conduct of the first 
Kuropeaii settlers in the Antilles and 
the American continent, whether £ng- 
lish, French, or Spaniards, the result 
will be highly advantageous to the 
African characteu."* 

The Antilles and the continent of 
America had to this day continued 
vast howhiig wildernesses^ the abodes 
of the HRUesnake, Boa Constrictor, 
and Monkey, had the result of the la- 
bours of these European settlers in 
them been similar to what we perceive 
in Sierra Leone. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth 
and justice, a contrast stands before 
118 , to put the lleporter’s injurious as- 
sumptions to the proof, and to dash 


his system to pieces. Look at Neir 
Houtli Wales. This colony was settled 
in the same year that Sierra Leone 
was settled. It was, as is well known, 
peopled by the lowest outcasts of Bri- 
tish society ; and, from various causet^ 
it was, for a long period, in a great 
measure forgotten or overlooked by the 
niother country. Yet behold it now, 
— populous, and rkh, and industrious. 
With a population of nearly J50,000 
persons, we perceive houses building ; 
towns arising amidst lands only the 
other day waste and wild ; roads con- 
structed ; post-stations established ; 
Btsige-coaches started, to ruu daily to 
distant towns ; largedistricts of country 
cleared and cultivated, yielding fine 
and abundant crops of produce, fit for 
the sustenance of man and beast ; ex- 
tensive fields, covered with numerous 
flocks and herds ; stately buildings, 
and noble temples, rearing their heads 
in various quarters ; an increasing and 
fiourishing internal revenue; while 
trade and commerce extend their cheer- 
ing influence in various parts ; sup- 
plied, not from the scanty produce 
spontaneously produced by the hand 
of nature^ and collected by, and ob- 
tained from, nations of miserable sa- 
vages, but, on the contrary, produced 
by, and obtained from, the labour, 
and the industry, and the capital, and 
the skill of British settlers, transfonn- 
ed from idle, profligate, criminal sub- 
jects, into industrious citizens, whose 
numerous aud increasing progeny will 
rapidly spread British manners, Bri- 
tisli law, British civilization, indus- 
try, and commerce, and language, and 
power, over a great continent, and 
into thousands of fruitful islands of 
Australasia, hitherto lost and almost 
unknown to the civilized regions of 
world,+ 

From this pleasing picture let us 
turn to the coast of Africa. There, 
aud compared with other places ao- 
tually^at our door, wc perceive a set- 
tlement peopled, if we can yet call it 


' * First Report, African Institution, p. 52. 

+ The internal revenue of New South Wales in 1624, was 260,753 dollars, and 
the expenditure 207,366 dollars. At the dw of 1821, the income from the 
labour of the population was L. 47 1,375. The colonists had 80,768 acres of land 
dearie. 47.184 acres of land cultivated, 4564 horses, 102,939 homed cotUe, and 
290^168 sheep. In 1824, sixteen ships cleared out from Hobart Town for Great 
BriUin, with cargoes valued at L.100,000, exclusive of exports to other places. The 
Imports from Great Britain in 1823 were L.180,715, and from India and China, in 
1821, 2^185. Last year the import of wool from this Colony Into Great Britain 
was 1,10^302 lbs.— (Phr. Rep. No. 186 of 1824^ &c.) 
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peopled, by, 88 wo arc told, the pick 
of African population, and acUlcd un- 
der the auspices and tlie prayers of 
all that is wise, and good, and vir- 
tuous, in this country— fostered by 
jbe Gov^nment, supplied profusely, 
without check and without inquiry, 
with everything that could possibly 
be conceived useful to its population, 
or necessary for its improvement — di- 
rected and governlkl by individuals 
sent from this country, wiser and bet- 
ter than their fellows, with unlimited 
means at their command, and in the 
settlement surrounded by a native po- 
pulation, which, compared to the na- 
tives of New South Wales, may be 
set down as industrious and civilized. 
Yet, with all these things, what do 
we (K-rceive is the result? Wliy, that 
with an expenditure much greater 
than in the former, there is no indus- 
try, no agriculture, no improvement, 
no knowledge, no trade, scarcely any 
religion, and a scanty population, rude, 
idle, and ignorant — ^in fact, had the 
slave trade not been continued by fo- 
reign nations, there would not, at this 
day, have been any population in the 
place ! The few remaining and sur- 
viving Maroons and Nova Scotian 
blacks — the former carried thither 
against their will, and who arc kept 
there by the hope of collecting easily 
a little money, from the sums squan- 
dered by this country, in inaiiitainiiig 
in idleness the captured negroes who 
are daily brought into the place by our 
cruizers — would, but for the Iiope of 
gain, long ago Ivive abandoned the 
swamp, and left it desolate. « 

The two places mentioned, afibrd a 
noble contrast and proof of the supe- 

Imports from Great Britain, 

— - — from Ireland, 

■— ■- iioin North America, &c. say 


riority of the European over the Afri- 
can character. Statesmen should study 
it as a safe guide in their government 
of mankind. 

** I'lie trade of the colony,*' says 
the African Institution Reporter, lOtli 
Hep. p. 49, 1825, has eonsUnably 
increased. Its imiiorts from this coun- 
try arc, even now, when compared 
with their respective population, much 
(iRKATEii than that m the West India 
Islands,’' ^:c. 

I have shown in my preceding let- 
ters the amount of these imports for 
several years, and upon theauthority of 
the Autiuirities of that place, amount- 
ing to about L.H0,000 yearly, and 
FROM SVKRV QUARTER; L.50,000 of 
which, we know from official docu- 
ments, were for the maintenance of 
liberated Africans ; and nearly all the 
remainder, consisting of tobacco, gun- 
f^wder, and rum, are sold to the na- 
tives in other iiorts of the coast, and 
with which they purchase the slaves, 
which arc afterwards sold to the Eu- 
ropean slave-dealers. The bold asser- 
tion above stated, 1 proceed to put to 
the proof, from documents wliicn will 
not be controverted. I pitch umn one 
of the West India coluuieH— the first 
that catches my eye in the return— 
St ViNCEN'i s. By this paper, Ko. 54 
of 1826, the exiiorts from Great Bri- 
tain to that colony, for 1825, were 
L. 140,272. To these wc must adil the 
proportion from Ireland, about L.8000, 
ami the supplies which go under the 
name of American supplies, almost 
equal, if not equal, to the amount re- 
ceived from Great Britain* The whole 
will stand thus : 


L.140,000 

8,000 

122^000 


Total Imports, . . L.270,000 

Ditto, Sierra Leone, . . 80,000 


Difference against the latter, . L.190,000 


St Vincents contains a po])uIa- 
tion of S22,000 souls of all descriptions, 
20,000 of which are slaves. Sierra 
Leone, if their last returns are correct, 
conUins at least 20,000. Having placed 
before you the contrast of tlie imports 
into the two places, I now proceed to 
contrast them in a more important 


point of view, namely, the beturno 
exported from each. 

B^ the Pori. Paper, No. 225. of 1826, 
the imports into the United Kingdom 
from the whole Western Coast of Afri- 
ca, extending from Mqgadore to the 
Cape of Gora Jftope, were for 1825 
L. 15 4,918, ITs. Ad. ; not oae-third of 
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irUclif if thfl Ktuin-firaiDcn would queMioD^ u I might do> tiu mcbqkw 
only ne]^ate the amount^ comei from of their retume^ but proceed to take 
bwrra Leone- Thus, the authority the exports from the Gazette of the 
wiiicii I am%bout to quote, gives us place, June 1.9, 1826, as uiuler, re- 
910 ^cwts. palm oil, and 375 cwts- marking, that not a particle of any ooe 
bees wax, as exported from Sierra of the articles (rice excepted, even if 
Leone. By the official return just the whole, or any part of it, should be 
quoted, we import 85,3o6 cwts- of the excepted,) enumerated, were produced 
former, and 4014 cwts. of the latter, or procured in the place by the culti- 
froin the West Coast of Africa, Sierra ration of the soil by its iiiliabiunts. 
Leone included. However, I sliall not 


1825 — 18,984 loads teak timber 
7,500 ounces native gold 
5 i7 tons camwood 
400 tons of rice 
15 tons ivory 
910 cwts. palm oil 
gum copal 
575 cwts. bees* wax 

hides . , 

arrow-root, pepper, &c. 


L. 52,206 0 0 
30,000 0 0 
8,205 0 0 

4.000 0 0 

6.000 0 0 
IjOOO 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 

5.000 0 0 

1.000 0 0 


Total exports . L.l 12,411 0 0 


St \incent8. — 1824.— 

27,82 i.58i lbs. sugar L.306,000 0 0 

595,442 gallons rum . • . , 44,000 0 0 

717,112 gallons molasses .... 40,000 (> 0 

163,478 lbs. cotton .... 8,000 0 0 

12,08 i lbs. coffle . . . • , 000 0 0 

20,666 lbs. cocoa .... 1,500 0 0 

Value exports, exclusive of freight and charges, . L.400,400 0 0 


Nearly four times the value of the 
Sierra Leone exports, and all, more- 
over, the bonajide productions of the 
soil from the labour and industry of 
the people. Where, then, arc the 
grounds for the boost of the Institu- 
tion Reporter ? 

Here 1 might rest my case, and fi- 
nish my exposure of this den ot de- 
lusion. But I must trouble you witli 
one or two references farther. 

It has occurred to me,'' says the 
Governor, in a letter dated Sierra 
Leone, March 6th, 1609, that Sierra 
Leone would be a very advantageous 
temporary residence for any person in- 
tending to dedicate himself to the ad- 
vancement of the knowledge of Africa^ 
both on Bjccountof the balubeity or 
THE CLIMATE, and the acquaintance 
to be gained with the manners epd .the 
OHStoms of the country*’ I ! ^ 


** Salubrity of tlie climate" I Of 
the salubrity’* I have already ad- 
duced some very striking proofs, which 
completely reverse the picture. To 
these, 1 add the following. A letter 
to a Mr Fullem, dated Sierra Leone, 
September 14th, 1826, and inserted in 
all the public joumaJs, says, “ This is 
a most villainous place £or any one to 
come to; thestateofthisiftifcremplaoe 
far exci^s my powers of description. 
I have learnea since I came, that 115 
m^, out of 335 Europeans amongst 
the unfortunate military, died between 
the 24th June and the 24th August, 
and many havegone offsinoe the lat- 
period.” The following remadc- 
able wholesale ahd estaxl 
which I have obtained, will mve us js 
glance of the mortali^^ iSe pneo* 
ding year. ltisf(weaffii|i|Sag 
of ONE conpai^y of tho!M West Indw 


4th Report Afiic. Inst. p. 21. 
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Begiment ; and it is necessary to re- covered field of Waterloo^ and planted 
mark, that the mortality was so dread- the British standard n^ the proud 
fill, iliat boards, sufficient to make spires of the Tuilleria-^these re- 
coffins, could frequently not be procu- mains, I say, wrapped In blankets, 
red for the remains of the British sol- were tumbled into the earth in Sierra 
diei^yes, of the Britid^ soldier who Leone! 
chased Napoleon from the cami^e- 

COFFINS. 

■■■ ■ - ■ , in account current with Boat. Dougin.* 


1825. Dr 


July 81. 

To 

^rds for a coffin 

30 feet, at 309. 

L.0 

8 

11 

85. 

do. 

do. 

2 do. 

62 do. 

0 

16 

5 


do. 

do. 

1 do. 

30 do. 

0 

8 

11 


do. 

do. 

3 do. 

92 do. 

1 

7 

7 

28. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

30 do. 

0 

8 

11 

Aug. V 1. 

do. 

do. 

3 do. 

94 do. 

1 

8 

2 

2. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

30 do. 

0 

8 

11 

3. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 

4. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 

6. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 

8. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

.32 do. 

0 

9 

6 


do. 

do. 

2 do. 

64 do. 

0 

19 

2 

9. 

do. 

do. 

2 do. 

64 do* 

0 

19 

2 

15. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 

19. 

do. 

do. 

1 do. 

30 do. 

. 0 

8 

11 

25. 

do. 

do. 

2 do. 

62 do. 

0 

18 

7 

29. 

do. 

•do. 

3 do. 

94 do. 

1 

8 

1 

(7) 

Retail store, 

7 libs. lOd. N. at Is. 

0 

7 

0 

Sept. 7. 

Boards, 

2 coffins. 

62 feet. 

0 

J« 

7 

12. 

do. 


1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 


do. 


1 do. 

30. do. 

0 

8 

11 

22. 

do. 


1 do. 

32 do. 

0 

9 

6 

26. 

do. 


2 do. 

62 do. 

0 

18 

7 

Oct 1. 

do. 


1 do. 

27 do. 

0 

8 

7 

3. 

dow 


1 do. 

27 do. 

0 

H 

7 

22. 

do. 


1 do. 

30 do. 

0 

9 

0 






L.17 

8 

6 


Other charges for 

funerals. 

. 65 

0 

6 






L.82 

9 0 


While this bill points out how these The mortality, at former periods, 
brave men dropped off, it shows how continued upon a similar scale. In the 
minutely such accounts are kept and spring of 1815, two hundred and forty 
run up in Sierra Leone. white troops were sent out to the set- 


* Robert Dougan is the managing partner of the shops or stores of Kenketh Mac- 
aulay, £iq. who, as 1 perceive in a public advertisement, inserted in the Sierra Leone 
Gazette^ March 1826, was the agent, in Sierra Leone, of Macaulay and Babington 
of London, and who, by that advertisement, gave notice that lie deputed Mr Dougan, 
the i^ent for that house, and for himself during liig absence from the colony. Mr l&u- 
gan 18 the son of John Dougin, Esq., the secretaiy to the great Fbee Laboub Su- 
gak Compahy," (capital /tiur tniUkm /) established in London about three years ago, 
and which 66mpany will produce sugar when the Timanees make it, and when 
Sierra Leone exportt it, which will not be in the present age. These good people, 
it will be observed, keep all the good things, from the baby linen onwards to the coffin 
and the shroud, amongst themselves. Sioneia very properly are not allowed to par- 
take of them. ^ ^ ' 
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tloment. By the month of November even iheie people never settle there* 
folio wingi there only remained 14 fit After earning a little money^ or articles 
for dutVy and frm 40 to 50 in the such as they seek^ and whioli are given 
hospital in a dyin^ state* The re- to them in lieu of money in exchawe 
mainder were all dead ! for their labour, they return to their 

AViih one additional reference from own country. They ore a strong, braw- 
the lips of JMii HauRiES, in proof of ny, coarse race of men, and the only 
the pestilential climate of this place, free Africans who will labour volunt^ 
and which will not, 1 imagine, be dis- rily in that quarter of the world. But 
puted, 1 conclude this part my sub- their exertions arc unsteady. They 
• are great favourites, probably on ac« 

With regard to Sierra Leone and count of their superior morality and 
the Gold Coast, owing to a most /a- virtuous course of life, with the Edin- 
mnitabte awscy it was found necessa- burgh Review, who thus (vol. XIX. 
ry to incur an r>x/ra e/iarji^-^jT for, un- p. 70.) describes the more amiable 
fortunately, within two sionth# part of thrir character: — Having ob« 
OF HIS ARRIVAL AT THAT SETTLE* taincd as much moncy — ^beads. Daft, 
MF.NT, ALMOST EVERY OFFICER SANK gun^owder, mm, tobacoo, &c. &c^ 
uNDERTiiK ci.iMAT£,and lils serviccs at Sierra Leone, as will * buy a wife* 
were lo^t to the state for ever. ( //mr, in their own country, they return into 
hmr.) It became necessary, therefore, it, * buy one wife,*^ add her to their 
to send out TWO officers of each seraglio, and, having done so, return 
CLASS, IN ORDER TO KEEP UP SOME- again to Sicrra Leone, repeating their 
THING LIKE AN EFFF.CT 1 VE EBTA- visitagainandagainforsimilarpur- 
II LIS II ME NT.’* — ^Speech in House of poses, till they can master twenty or 
Commons, Marcii 10, 18^0.) thirty wives, when they settle at home 

In the 19th Report, at p. 49, the and become great men, having pre- 
African Institution Reporter, in dash- viously initiated some of their younger 
iiig off the trade of tlic place, says : — countrymen into the mysteries of the 
The timber trade, in which the no* Sierra Leone trade ; or, as they term 
tives ill the river Sierra Leone have en- it, ^ Wm te man's fashion !' " 
gflged, in 1 furnished 1 5,000 loads These Kroomen go quitenaked. No- 
for the British market; and in the thing can induce them to put on 
last year, ( a considerably larger clothes, or change their barbarous ha- 
supply.” The Sierra I iCone Gazette, bits, or acquire knowledge.* They are 
“ jmhlishcJ by authority” of January the only servants which can be hired 
£28, 18£2(>, speaking of this trade, says: at Sierra Leone. Permit me to bring' 
In the year or season ending 1823, one of them before you in his cha- 
iOOO loads were exported, and in the racter as such. The account I owe to 
season ending 1821, 9000 loads were a military friend who witnessed it, 
exported !" 'Mark the difference and and the description is graphic and eha- 
thc discrepancy ! and marking these racteristic of the habits of that tribe, 
may teach us how to appreciate these and of die manners and the civiliza* 
accounts, and all accounts coming tion of that princely settlement. Mv 
from the same quarter. friend went to make a forenoon caU 

AfewKroomen, a migratory people, upon an amiable and accomplished 
whose country lies about 200 miles young white lady, newly arriTra from 
S. E. from Sierra Leone, arc the only Europe. With the thermometer above 
Africans, labourers or others, who have 70, it was, being wet, still a cold 
ever wandered to Sierra Leone. But ahivering day in that place. A fire 


• “ They have little or no curiosity," says the Edinburgh Review, No. XXXIX. 
p. 70^ July 1812, “ about things which are of no use in their own^ country | and 
they are cardeu about our comforts and luxuries." They are great thieve^ and most 
dexterous plunderers, as the same authority Informs ns. " Tliey have not," uys the 
Reviewer, the use of luttebs, and will not scFFiia their chhjirek to iBAaM." 
Their former employment was to catch the Bushmet^ and to sell them m slavei* 
A Krooman," says the critic, " goes on increasing the number oi (lis wivesb'and 
establishing a great name among bis countrymen ; and ^ at the aoe of voaxv* 
he returns home to keep them in order, and to make them work for him." 
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wi« neoBMl^r. The flte fki the reom 
was decayedL The lady mg the 
bell for a sanply of firewood. The 
door> by and by^ slowly opens. A 
^gaittie KfOoman marehes in, with a 
mouth extending from ear to ear, and, 
wUh the exception of a particular part 
oOvered^covered not concealed ! com- 
lA^lely naked. With an air of self- 
ilbportance, and under the belief that 
be wan conferring a great obligation 
upon the “ poor ufkiie man,** he stalk- 
ed forward to the grate, in fVont of 
which he squatted down on hia hunk^ 
er$, with his face to the grate, and his 
posteriors to the company, and then 
begrt, Tery leisurely, to put the bro- 
ken pieces of wood, one hy one, into 
the grate so gently, as if he was afraid 
he would hurt it, and next to blow 
the embers into a flame ; which, when 
he had accomplished, heffathered him^ 
in a way which I cannot ven- 
ture to describe, and with a gruff grin 
on his countenance, as much as to say, 
Aoi/; wrff I have d«ne i7 — how sufje* 
rior lam*' he walked out of the room, 
surprise and shame all the while co- 
vering the beholders with confusion, 
and keeping them silent ! 

This 18 a specimen of a Sierra Leone 
free fahourer! Such arc the only ser- 
vants which Europeans can obtain in 
this earthly paradise of modesty, ma- 
trimony, medicine, and morality ! 

'* Man but Jittle here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Having sketched the character and 
appearance of a Sierra Leone unxeftted 
domestic servant, I proceed to bring 
before you the activity of those libera- 
ted AfHcans, who have been taught 
trades, such as masons, carpenters, &c. 
and who are denominated ** King's 
Boys.’* These men work when they 
please, and as thev please. It is im- 
possible to get them to continue at 
work a day together. If the door of 
a house requires repairing, and which 
^Id be finished, by close application, 
in half a day, the way these mecha- 
nics proceed is this:— one or two of 
them come to-day and take off the 
hinges; in about a week after they 
come with boards to mend the door ; 
end again, several days afterwards, 
th^ return to put on the hinges; 
and before the work is completed, tlie 
unfortunate European is perhaps no 
more ! The verandah in the house oc- 
cupied by Paymastrr No XT went into 
9 


a state of disrepair. The fhsgro land- 
lord was sought for, but it was several 
days before he could be made to oome 
to the place to look at it. At length 
he maue his appearance with an array 
of negro tradesmen. They looked at 
the decayed part as long as they might 
have repaired it, and then went away. 
Next day they^turned and commen- 
ced work ^id having cut a hole in tho 
door suffi^ntly large for two men to 
fall (‘omfarfahfy into, they went away, 
leaving* things' in this state, lii about 
a fortnight after they came back, and 
laid two boards across the opening, in 
Slider so far to prevent the inmates from 
breaking their necks. After this, one 
tradesman comes and looks at the place, 
then another comes with tools, and 
another, muttering something to him- 
self, goes away for more tools, while 
the rest stand idle till he returns ; and 
so they keep coming and going, and 
quitting and working, and laughing 
and idling, till they spin out for seve- 
ral months the job, which could have 
been done in a week ! Thus the go- 
vernment work proceeds, and thus 
OUT national funds are spent in this 
barbarous spot ; and such as I have 
delineated them is a correct specimen 
of Sierra Leone labour and free la- 
bourers. 

The scarcity of labourers, even for 
the Jittle work that is to do, and con- 
sequently the high price of labour in 
this settlement, is notorious to all, 
and is particularly noticed and com- 
plained of by Sir Charles Macarthy 
in 1H16’. I am obliged,” says he, 

to make use of the utmost economy, 
as the price of labour is extrkmely 
HIGH, and has not decreased for seve* 
ral years.” (Tenth Heport, p. 77.) 
Why should this be the case in a place 
set apart, and protected, and support- 
ed as the rallying point of all the 
more honest and industrious part of 
mankind! Labourers will migrate,” 
says the African Institution, (Second 
lieport, p. 19,) “ to the spot where 

their r£K80N8 WILL BK SAFE, ANI> 
th£ih labour PRonuenvE. Men 
of commercial enterprise will be at- 
tracted to the points where the manu- 
factures of Europe may be safely bar- 
tered for the productions of Africa ; 
and the benefit of industrious occupa- 
tion— of a fair and legitimate.^eom- 
mercc— Of order, justicc/uud Bccurity, 
—being once felt, they cannot fail to 
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k duly qtpieeUkted uid widely diffb. 

BCUe 

eorrectnw of this reesoiiing is 
Kadily admitted. But no permanent 
labouren have ever migrated to Sierra 
Lieone from any quarter ; no men 
of commercial enterprise” have ever 
been attracted to that spot ; and this 
being the fact, the inference unavoid- 
ably isy that Sierra Leone is not the 
" point'* where “ the manufactures of 
Europe can be safely bartered for the 
productions of Africa that ** the 
persons of labourers” arc not ** safe," 
nor their labour productive^" in the 
place ; andy moreover, that the be- 
nefits of industrious occupation-— of a 
fair and legitimate commerce— of or- 
der, JUSTICE, AND security"— have 
hitherto been unknown in — ^in short, 
not “ once felt'* in the place. 

In point of civilization, morals, in- 
dustry, and religion, neither the ex- 
ample nor the influence of the British 
Settlement, settled so long within or 
without it, has done any effectual 
good, or had any lasting effects. Major 
Laing informs us, that within the nar- 
row limits (twenty*six miles by twen- 
ty !) of the settlement, there are native 
villages, the population of which have 
never yet seen the face of a Christian 
Missionary ; while, without its limits, 
the same authority tells us, that the 
TitnaneeSi a tribe only about forty-five 
miles distant from Freetown, are at 
this day '' scarcely a degree removed 
from the brute creation" in their 
manners and their mode of life, though 
it will be recollected, the dashing tales 
and flaming epistles which, according 
to the African Institution Reporter, 


(Report 10th,p. 38,) thechiefirof riiat' 
tribe, several years ago, vtoni made to 
transmit, and said to have transmit* 
ted, to the Institution.* The history 
of these epistlea is now, indeed, pretty 
well known and understood, got up 
as they are in the same way, and by 
the same machinery as the more mo- 
dern placards and letters about East 
India sugar, and for the same object, 
interest and delusion. Within the Co- 
lony, in the capital, we have already 
seen that religion seems to have no 
hold, and notwithstanding all that we 
haye^ so often heard to &e contrary, 
religion seems never to have been con- 
sidered necessary, even on occasions 
the most solemn. Thus the leading 
article of the Sierra Leone Gazette, 
June 17th, 18S6, jmbluked Ity au^ 
thority*' and already quoted, when de- 
scribing the ceremony which took 
place at the opening of the Supreme 
Court of Justice a row days previous, 
tells us as follows After the usual 
opening of the Court, we were much 
pleased at observing its solemnity in- 
creased by the prayers of the day 
being read in tlie most impressive 
manner, by the Rev. MtRaban, rec- 
tor of Freetown, and which is the 
FIRST iKSTANCR of tMs Very proper 
ctutlom being introduced on such oc- 
casions in this Colony !" ** The first 
instance!" proper custom !" Com- 
ment would be superfluous ! ! Religion 
there is only a custom !" 

When General Turner orrived in the 
settlement as Governor, tha appear- 
ance and the name of a white man 
were sunk to the lowest point in the 
scale of contempt amongst the savage 


* Tbe followiag passages of tliis address show its true origin 

** We hear,** say they, " that you have been the means of abolishing the Slave 
Trade, and that too on account of its wickedness, and your love to Africa. We also^ 
fuUy eonvincetl of the same, do hereby engage ourselves to assist in the same endea- 
‘vour (for we must own there is a considerable trade still kept up with ourselves for 
Slaves) ; and not only in this particular, but also to Jhrward all yeyr e^her deagnu •> 
far as in us lies, to the promotion of the good work, as described by you m your 
ILeports /" (When did the Twumees learn to read ?) ^ ^ 

* Lastly, we hereby promise to execute your wishes in every iWpect, especially to- 
wards the improvement and extension of Commerce, and the abolition of the 

not Slave Trade ; and that should you, by inducement, or your own immediate di- 
rection, cause any one to come to this country, he shall be well treated, and net 
itnured by any law.** {Tenth Bep* Inst. p. 33.) „ . . „ ^ 

Major Laing’s shocking account of the atatc of this tribe ahowi hoir torif end 
how doseki the Institution Reporter has attended to their urgent request ! It waa^a 
aagMiotts plan to ascribe this redress to the Tiniafieet.— A tribe which la * ■camly 
a degree removed from the brute creation,** was not very likely to oontiadiot, or ex- 
pose the trick. 

Voi. XXL * H 
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black populatidn. The latter only 
ddgneu to observe the former when 
he met him, that he might embrace 
the opportunity of showing more con- 
spicuously his contempt for, and tri- 
umph over him. The General was a 
strict disciplinarian, but he only partly 


of the two races making bows and 
obeisances to each other. 

It may be asked, how it should come 
to pass, that deception and delusion, re- 
garding this settlement, should spread 
so wide, and take such deep root in 
Great Britain. The best answer whiclt 
can be returned to this reasonable in- 


order was issued directing, that, when- 
ever, or wherever a black man met a 
white person in the street, or on tlie 
highway, the former should respect- 
fully touch his bat and make his bow 
to the latter, who was commanded 
tolhtum the compliment The conse- 
quences of this order were, that to ap- 
pearance things ran into the oppenite 
extreme. The blacks, on all occasions 
whenever they came in contact with 
the whites, partly from a wish to ridi- 
cule, and partly from a desire to escape 
from whatever work they were enga- 
ged in, ran after them to make their 
obeisance, which the latter being obli- 
ged to return, scarcely any other la^ 
Dour, was to be seen in or about the 
l^ce during daylight, but the labour 


quiry, is to adduce from the African 
Institution Reports, the sums of mo- 
ney collected from a generous public, 
in order to be applied to the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, but which have been a))- 

S licd, as these reports show, to totally 
ifferent purposes. In fact, the great- 
er part of the sum has been applied to 
circulate delusive statements over this 
country regarding the place. I have 
gone over tliese reports, from the 1st 
to the s^oth inclusive, and from these 
have extracted and condensed under 
tlic respective heads, stated in these 
rcfiorts, the manner in which thesi! 
charitable funds have l)cen applied 
and expended, since March 1807. The 
whole stand thus : — 

.1* s. d. 


Porterage, postage, carriage of reports, hiring rooms for meet- 
ings, rent of office, furniture, books and maps, advertisements 
in the newspapers, insertions of artides in ditto, and various 
incidental cxpcnces .... 11 lo 

Printing reports of the Institution, summaries, tracts, and ad- 
^esBcs, papers for distribution in navy, translaiiuiiK of tracts 
into foreign languages, and printing and circulating the same ; 
also the aiding of works adapted to tlie We&t Indies, sum- 
monses, &c. . • . . , 1.960 i:< 

Expenses of petitions to Parliament on the Slave Question, ex- 
penses of law proceedings instituted against persons engaged 
in the Slave Trade «... 3106 u 6 

Collector’s commission, salaries to clerks, and messengers' wages 
&C. • . . . . 3383 

Education of African youths for schoolmasters, their mainte- 
nance and passage money, salaries of teachers, and their out- 
fit, school books, &c. .... sh83 7 

Expenses of procuring and transmitting various seeds and plants, 
and machinery to Sierra Leone • . . 499 10 7 

Expenses attending Captain Paul CufFee’s journey to London, 
r^cuing a free man of colour from slavery, and sending na- 
tive Africans back to their own country . . sos 

Expenses of a piece of plate, premiums, ^c. • . 2 0 

Casa advanced to Sir Sidney Smith, when at Vienna (to be ac- 
counted for) • . . . 200 0 0 

Cash paid for 1236 copies of Mr Stephen’s Defence of the Re- 
gistry BiU . . . . . 96 1J5 0 

Cash paid for a monument to the memory of the late Mr Gran- 
ville Sharp, and the fees and expenses attending its erection 
in Westminster Abbey .... 12$ 0 9 

Cadi paid for short-hand notes of debate on Registry Bill in the 
House of Commons . ... . 13 6 0 


Totid 


L.20,760 18 8 
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Thus out of XSOjOOO collected and 
expended^ not a tenth has been ex- 
]>ended to advance tlie great work of 
African civilization. The balance has 
been laid out in printing and drcula- 
tiiig tracts, pamphlets, and reports, 
filled with matter relating to oilier 
subjects, and in obtaining insertion in 
newspapers of paragraphs, pulls, and 
advertisements, containing delusive 
statements regarding Siem Leone, 
and the real state of Africa.* But 
this is not all — it is the most trifling 
part of tlie machinery. We have only 
to look at the list of names enrolled as 
the managing directors of this Insti- 
tution, and next into the rolls con- 
taining the names of the managing 
directors of other societies, to perceive 
that the active managers of the one 
arc the acting managers of the others 
—of societies which, in the aggregate, 
muster funds little short of oke mil- 
mom per annum, and which, with the 
aid of these, possess a patronage, and 
an influence, and a command over the 
periodical press of this country daily, 
weekly, moiitlily, and quarterly ; and 
more especially of that part of it which 
is devoted to religious discussions, 
which is incalculable, and which rea* 
dily circulates and supports every state- 
ment regarding Africa, which ema- 
nates from their patrons and their sup- 
ixirtcrs, into every hou% and into 
every family of respectability in this 
country. I am not saying that this is 
done corruptly; on the contrary, I 
believe it is hi general done from an 
honest conviction of the truth of what 
is given to them ; and moreover, I 
merely adduce these observations to 
show the power wliich has been em- 
ployed to circulate, and for yeara to 
support, the delusions regarding Sierra 
Leone and Africa. Against such a pha- 
lanx, AMremment, with the national 


purse and the national authority, could 
only contend, and was only safe to 
contend; nay, so formidable has the 
array become, that even Government 
at times appears to be afraid to faee it, 
and ceases to have its words and its 
declarations supported, or credited, 
though accordant with truth and jus- 
tice, when these declarations are op- 
posed to, or would overturn the au- 
thorities alluded to. 

By the machinery which has just 
been pointed out, tias the dcliwon 
and t^ deception regarding the civili- 
zatio Af Africa been spread wide over, 
and planted deep in this country. 
Truth, for a time, raised her voice in 
vain against the system. He who ven- 
tured to investigate, to study it, and 
to tell it, was proclaimed an enemy to 
liberty and to improvement, and an 
advocate of the Slave Trader and a 
supporter of slavery as just, and in 
the abstract this rilly cry, so easily 
made, and so readily and greedily 
swallowed, silenced all opposition and 
every exposure, and covered from 
the understanding of the people of 
this country, falsehoods the most pal- 
pable, and conduct the most repre- 
ncnsible, disgusting, and dangerous, 
and hostile and pernicious both to the 
interests of Uiis oountiy, and to the 
interesto of Africa. These silly cla- 
mours, amongst other damours of an 
equally silly kind, have had their 
day. Their sting is extracted. Rea- 
son and reflection have oommenoed 
their march of inquiry ; and no chi- 
canery, no sophistry, no misrepresen- 
tations, no sounding words and sound- 
ing professions, — nor gr^t names, nor 
great boasts, nor vindictive peraccm* 
tions, can any longer conceal the truth, 
or keep back from the public eye, the 
astonishing but positive fact, that all 
OUT efforts and all our expenditure. 


• A few of the items of tlie expenditure fur the year, are taken from the 9th Re- 
port, p. 77, for the inspection of the curious, as under, viz. 

Advertiiemeiita nnd cost of newqMipere wnt to all part, of the king- 
dom • • " * JOT V a 

JNirtagCt porterage^ eairiage of paKelii .tationary, Ihc, • < 30* • *0 

Clerki, and penona in attendance at different taveni*, to take Hgna^ iMi « o 

turei» &C, . • • • * » u 

I'atchmenU for petitiona : • • • ^ JJ 

Of m inirtee roouM, and hire of tooma at various taverns, etc. . iw o » 

llaaipblcM on the Slave Ttade . • ' iw lo « 

rriiiter's bills for printing resolutions, general notices, «c. , la o 
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have liitlierto been thrown away in 
Africa^ and that every comer of that 
ill-fated quarter of the globe remaina 
as dark, as barbarous, and as savage 
as ever. 

This being the case, it becomes ne- 
cessary, not only to inquire into, and to 
ascertain the true situation of Africa— 
the character and pursuits of her peo- 
ide; but also to obtain a knowledge 
as clear and as perfect as possible, of 
those points on her coasts, from whence, 
when fairly planted thereon, our ex- 
ample, our influence, our ex^ons, 
and our means and our powci^inay 
be able to do Africa the greatest pos- 
sible good, with the least trouble, and 
with the greatest possible profit and 
advantage to ourselves — our interests, 
our resources, and our power. 

In pursuing this subject further, 
my chief object is, to lay before you 
the Capabilities of Africa,— the pro- 
ductions, trade, and commerce of that 
quarter of the world, — what tliese at 
present are, and what they may rea- 
sonably be expected to become, under 
judicious relations, and a prudent 
intercourse opened up between it and 
the civilized nations of the world. 

There can, I humbly conceive, be 
little doubt about the propriety of ex- 
tending our connexions, or rather of 
forming connexions with Africa. On 
this head, as well as on several others 
that follow, I can merely repeat what 
I had written and published upon 
these subjects six years ago. 1 shall 
therefore quote as follows - 

The high rank and preponderance 
of Great Britain in the scale of na- 
tions, can only be maintained by ex- 
tensive commerce. This alone can 
give her naval superiority, and that 
can be secured to us only by Colonial 
establishments. In the present de- 
pressed state of our commerce and 
manufactures, no permanent relief can 
he expected, if new markets be not 
discovered and established for our 
trade. The old, of which we had for 
many years the monopoly, have, fmm 
the industry, the skill, and the exer- 
tions of the population of other coun- 
tries, become less benefidd and use- 
ful to us than formerly ; and for the 
reasons stated, as well as from the po- 
verty of other countries, the demand 
for ^da from us is greatly reduced. 
Besides this, wc must look forward to 
new Colonies to replace such as in 
course of time we must, from ihe 


march of events, lose. Amongst this 
number are our North American Co- 
bniea, and the East Indies, ail of 
which will, sooner or later, throw oS 
our yoke. Our West India Cedonies are 
also on the decline ; and “ the sense- 
less persecution rais^ against them by 
folly and fanaticism, have shaken their 
foundations beyond the power of po- 
litidans to repaii and they are 
also daily getting more and more into 
contact with dangerous and ambitioua 
neighbours, which must render the 
tenure of these possessions more inse- 
cure, and perhaps force us into future 
contests for their preservation, the ex- 
penses attending which, the Parent 
State, from their altered economy, may 
grudge to bear. All these considera- 
tions render it imperious upon us to 
turn our thoughts and our exertions 
to commence establishments in some 
other part of the world, that by gra- 
dual improvement, these may render 
the decay and the ultimate loss of 
some of our present Colonial establish- 
ments as light and as little felt as 
possible; and in settling such Colo- 
nics, care should be taken to keep 
them free from the inconvenicncies, 
dangers, and changes to which several 
of our present Colonial establishments 
are exposed.'* 

Laying open the trade to China, 
taking off all the restrictions with 
which our commerce is unavoidably 
fettered, will merely afford a tempo- 
ral relief to the mercantile interests of 
this country. Other nations may ad- 
here to restrictive systems, and, at all 
events, we will be met on equal terms 
on that point. With all our foreign 
neighbours we have, and will conti- 
nue more and more to have, the un- 
encumbered eflbrts of the mental skill 
and physical exertions of their whoJe 
population to contend withig^lpo no 
civilized country can we at present 
send manufactures, in which wc do 
not find native manufacturers spring- 
up, to oppose and to be encoura- 
ged in preference to ours. This is 
what we had reason to expect, and of 
which we have no just reason to com- 
plain. In France, in Germany, in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, in Rus- 
sia, and in Prussia, thia is remarkably 
the ease. The renovated govemmentB 
of Europe, the moment they have got 
dear of political storms, will turn 
their attention to similar objects. In 
India, our manufactures are met by 
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cheapnesfi^ and by the indolence and 
the^ poverty of the population. In 
Chuia, we may say they exchange no 
inanufactures with us. South Ame- 
rica is convulsed with civil war, and, 
end as these con^ts may, still the 
greater part of the real property of the 
country is destroyed, and much time 
must elapse before the loss is replaced, 
or the injury repaired, under another 
system. The Unitctl States arc strip- 
ped of all their neutral carrying trade, 
«and of all that valuable trade to our 
West India Colonies, so long their 
great gain and support ; and thus si- 
tuated, these States cannot, if they 
were inclined, take from us anything 
like the quantity of manufactures 
which they formerly did. Besides, 
they arc endeavouring to rear up ma- 
nufactures amongst themselves, while 
the iiide])endence of South America 
will lay open to all the world a trade, 
t»f which Great Britain, from particu- 
lar circumstances, had lung enjoyed 
the most complete monopoly.'* 

“ New markets, therefore, can only 
affbr^ this country a great and a per- 
manent relief ; — new markets, in coun- 
Iries whore no competition, from ma- 
nufactures produced by native skill 
and industry, can for ages lessen the 
value of, the demand for, or come in 
competition with ours new markets, 
which can supply us, in return for the 
productions of our skill, with the pre- 
cious metals, and ivith the raw mate- 
rials for many branches of our trade, 
and other articles which we at present 
must take from rival commercial states. 
Africa is one country where we may 
hnd such markets. It is at present a 
noble, and at present an undisputed, 
but not long to remain an undisputed 
field.*** 

On the United States of America 
we depend for the cottons applicable 
to our finer manufactures. It is there- 
fore of importance that this country 
should, if possibles be rendered inde- 
pendent of that cMntry for a supply 
of such cottons, as, in cose of a war 
with these States, the trade in this 
branch of manufacture would be 
wrested from our hands by the Uni- 
ted' States, or by other nations, which 
wotdd, more readily than we could, 
obtain that description of cotton from 


these States. Africa can, 1 believe, 
furnish a supply of such cotton. On 
the fine plains watered by the Rio de 
Formosa, and its tributary streams, 
and its branches, cotton of a very flue 
quality grows abundantly. The tea 
trade to Cliina is a continued drain 
upon this country for specie. From 
good authority, it seems that this va- 
luable plant may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage on the rich plains which ex* 
tend between the Rio Volta and the 
Niger. Also the old Arabian travel- 
ler Batoata, who had visited China, 
states, that in the interior of Africa, 
along the Niger, which he visited, the 
Tea-plant grew abundantly. Here is 
another reason, and another induce^ 
ment to seek a connexion with these 
countries, and to secure to ourselvea 
die trade which they can give us. 

It is to the Niger, and to his tribu- 
tary streams, that our attention ought 
to be directed. There seems no room 
to doubt, that that far-famed stream 
enters the sea, in the Delta of Benin, 
by several navigable mouths. Some 
of these arc of great magnitude, and 
the parent stream from which these 
are separated, is known to be a river 
of surprising majesty and magnitude. 
Kveii were this stream not the long- 
sought Niger which passes Sego and 
Timbuctoo, still it is clear, from Uie 
number and magnitude of its mouths, 
that it must penetrate deeply and far 
into the African continent ; and toge- 
ther with its numerous branches. Jay 
open, by water communication, a vast 
extent m the most populous, the most 
civilized, and cultivated, and interest- 
ing part of the northern central parts 
of the African continent. To these 
points our attention ought, and with- 
out delay, to be energetically directed. 
The vast extent of Africa through which 
the Niger and his tributary blanches 
run, is susceptible of great improve- 
ment, and is every way adapted for 
trade. The whole population of Afri- 
ca, high and low, may be said to be 
traders, and readily embark in every 
mercantile undertaking which affi>rds 
them B prosn^t of gain. In those 
quarters of Atrica, we do not find bar- 
ren wildernesses inhabited by a few 
savage individuals, who potsess not 
one particle of useful knowledge, or 


* McQueen's Africa. Blackwood^ £dmbuigb, 1821. 
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one idea of civilized life. There, we 
zhould not, as the first Euro^n set- 
tlers did, on the banks of the Maranon 
and the La Plata, wander for hundreds 
of miles, without perceiving or meet- 
ing with a habitation where a half- ci- 
vilized human being would be content 
to shelter his head. On the contrary, 
numerous, powerful, and populous 
cities, rise around us on every side. 
The inhabitants of these cities are, in- 
deed, compared to Europeans, unlet- 
tered barbarians; but the materials 
for a better state of society arc most 
abundant, and want only an intelligent 
power to durect, to excite, and to con- 
trol them. • 

We have only to look at the map of 
Africa, to perceive, from its geographi- 
cal position, that Sierra Leone is most 
improperly and most imprudently 
singled out as the point from which 
civilization was to diverge, and to 
which trade was to concentrate under 
our auspices. It is situated upon a tor- 
rent, — ^not a river. The stream is not 
navigable for a mile beyond the nar- 
row limits of the colony. Behind it 
inland, and to a distance of nearly 300 
miles in every direction, i& a moun- 
tainous woody country, without roads 
—without water communication ; — 
peopled by the rudest, and the most 
disjointed, and disorganized, and dis- 
united of the negro tribes ; and who 
are, from the poverty of their lands, and 


their own greater ignorooe^ poorer 
and more wretched than their neigh- 
bours on any other part of the Western 
Coast ; and far, very far, bdiind the na- 
tions more inland, sj^uated round the 
Niger, and his tributary streams, iu 
knowledge, wealth, and industry. 
From these, they are shut up bjr na- 
tural barriers, — and, comparatively 
speaking, have and can have no com- 
munication with them.* Through sucJi 
a country, it is perfectly obvious tliat 
no articles, more especially bulky ar- 
ticles of African produce, can ever 
find their way to tlie Sierra Leone 
Lagoon, at a price that can possibly 
come into comiictitioii with any arti- 
cles transported from the more inte- 
rior countries, to European settlements 
on the coast, by means of the Senegal 
or the Niger, or any other of the great 
African rivers. This is an evil which 
no power can remedy — sl drawback 
which no exertion can remove. 

Besides these things, Sierra Leone 
is most improperly placed as a station 
for suppressing the Slave Trade. In 
the Biglits of Benin, and Biafra, that 
trade has long been, and is at present, 
chiefly carried on. To that part of 
the coast, from the interior, the great- 
est number of slaves arc brought down, 
and there sold to Europeans. It is off 
this part of the African coast that our 
cruizers principally capture the vessels 
engaged iu that trade ; and by an im« 


* That the trade of Sierra Leone must always be extremely limited, from the in- 
security of and the danger attending the intercourse with the interior, the following 
extract from the Gazette of the place will show • 

** We understand that, previous to His Excellency's departure for the Sherbro, a 
most serious complaint was made to him against Amurah, tlie Chief of Fouricariu. 
Tt appears that a very large caravan of gold-traders was collected in the Foulali coun- 
try ; and having some suspicion that there was danger in the path, they sent on a 
small party to reconnoitre. The party was commanded by a brother of Dramanee, 
a gold-trader well known in this colony. On their arrival at Wallis, a town belong- 
ing to Amurah, and not far from Fouricaria, an attack was made upon them. Dra- 
manee's brother, and tliree other men, were seized ; their gold, (six hundred dollars 
worth,) two slaves, and all their cattle, taken away, and themselves sent to lUo 
Fongos for slaves. Fart of the gold was delivered to Amurah, ai# the cattle havk 
BEEN SOLD BY SOME OF Uls SUBJECTS IN THIS COLONY, TMc main carovas, of amrSCf 
turned hack, and has taken a direction Jor some other jdaccm We should comment 
on such an outrageous act of hostility, were we not well assured that His Excellency 
will know how to resent it, and prevent its recurrence.** 

Sierra Leone GatseUe, Saturday, 2Uh Feb» ISSfi. 

The preceding is not the first instance where stolen fboperty has been sold and 
purchased in Sierra Leone with impunity. When General Turner arrived in the co- 
lony, he informs us, in one of his dispatches, that theft was so common, that it had 
ceased to be considered a crime ! and as soon as his back is turned, we perceive mat- 
ters returning to theit former state. 
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perative act of the British eoyemment, mouth of the riyer Bonny^ one of the 
these cruizers arc compelled to send greatest outlets of the Niger^ and^ in 
i^ery ship which they so capture to fact^ a kind of central point, command* 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. The ing the coast of Africa, and the mouths 
consequences of this act are most de- of all the great rivers frequented for 
plorable and frightful. The slave trade, from the Rio Lagos, to the Rio 
ships being built to sail quick, so as de Gaboon, Inclusive. In this island, 
to elude our cruizers, are sinall, and, the anchorage, on the north side, 
consequently, extremely crowded, more especially, is eXccUent, and there 
Their provisions and water arc gene« European ships might lie, unload, • 
rally calculated for a voyage of four or and take in their cargoes, collected for 
six weeks, to the Brazils, or th^ Ha- them by small vessels communicating 
vannah, or French Guiana; but from with the neighbouring coasts, instead 
the prevailing winds and currents, it of being obliged, as at present, to lie 
always takes them double that time, in the creeks on the coast, and in the 
and frequently ten and twelve weeks mouths of these rivers, for several 
to beat up to the Sierra Leone den of months, while collecting their cargoes 
death. Tlie mortality amongst the under the slow process of African tra« 
slaves, from want of water and provi- ding, and there all the while surround* 
sions, is most appalling, and scarcely ed with swamps, and putrid effluvia 
credible — two^thirds of the number arising from these, most pernicious 
on board being frcciuently swept away and destructive to human life. Fer« 
amidst horrors unutterable, wnile the nando Po, from its bold coast, and its 
remainder, landed diseased from want fine sandy shores, is comparatively 
and pestilence, are soon cut oft' in healthy, though wc are not to expect 
numbers. I need not take up your that any place situated so near the 
time to quote authorities in proof, equator as it is, can he free from dan* 

The African Institution Reports, the .ger to European constitutions; hut 
volumes of official papers annually when once settled, and proper build* 
laid before Parliament, and almost ings erected, and the woods around 
every periodical journal which we cut, and the lands cultivated, there 
take in our hands, arc filled with de* can be no doubt that it would be found 


tails of tile lamentable effects of rash 
and erroneous legislation on this sub- 
ject. 1 believe I may safely state, that 
this act, which compels the transport 
of every slave captured off die Afri* 
can coast to Sierra Leone, has, every 
year since it has passed, occasioned 
more horrible misery to the unhappy 
Africans, than all the death and loss 
which occurred during a whole cen- 
tury of the time when Great Britain 
carried on the Slave Trade. 

To remove the depot for the captu- 
red and liberated Africans to a more 
eligible spot, is, therefore, become ab- 
Bomtely necessary. Fernando Po 
ia tihe proper position to choose for this 
purpose. It is situated within a few 
flours' sail of thosa parts of the coast 
from whence the greatest number of 
negroes are exported, and the points 
where the captures are more fre- 
quently mode ; and forms, therefore, 
uie moat elieible point for a rendezvous 


to be as healthy as the most healthy 
of our Wcat Inrha colonies. In every 

S oint of view, and under every consi* 
eratioii, this fine island is unques- 
tionably the moat eligible spot on the 
whole coast of Africa to affhrd the 
greatest command of and security to 
trade, and the readiest, safest, and 
most commanding point and opening, 
from which to proceed to spread know- 
ledge and civilization into the most 
interesting parts of Northern Central 
Africa. The land is high, and the 
proud peaks on the neighbouring con- 
tinent to the east frequently covered 
with snow, which must render the 
climate comparatively cool; and on 
the adjacent coast, in the ^ritories of 
Duke Ephraim, the English language 
is spoken, read, and written fluently, 
by many of the natives. Why, then, 
wifli these things before us, and en- 
couraging us at every ste^ ahould 


for our cruizers, and a depot for the ignorance, disease, and death, in Sier- 
negroes so captu^. It ia, moreover, ra Leone wasting our resouroes and 
equally weRsituatedasadepot for trade our strength, and leaving Africa ig- 
vnth the adjacent continent of Africa, norant, savage, debaied, and degga- 
bring within thirty-aix miles of the ded } 
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In evary tropical oountrys but more 
especially in tropical countries that are 
really uncivilized, uncultivated, or 
comparatively uncultivated and un- 
cleared, navigable rivers are the only 
roads by which the conveyance of ar- 
ticles or merchandize, more especially 
such as are bulky, is rendered practi- 
cable. Nature seems to have intended 
these as the great assistants in intro- 
ducing agriculture and commerce. 
Wherever the continents are found the 
most extensive, there we find the most 
magnificent rivers fiowing through 
them, ea(di opening up a communica- 
tion almost from side to side. What 
is still more remarkable, and which 
becomes of great utility, is, that these 
mighty currents flow against the pre- 
vailing winds ; thus rendering the na- 
vigation of them easy, whim would 
otherwise have been extremely tedious 
and difficult. This is the case with the 
mat Maranon, and the Oronoco in 
South America. The prevailing trade 
winds blow right up their streams. 
This also is the case with the Niger, 
and in a more particular manner du-. 
ling the time it is in flood. During a 
period of ten months in the year, but 
more especially from May till Novem- 
ber, the prevailing wind in the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra is from the south- 
west; and which blows right up all 
the outlets of the Niger. January and 
February are the months during which 
the Harraattan wind blows, a dry 
wind coming from the north-east, and 
from the great desert south of the 
Mediterranean. It bears health and 
strength on its wings. In the Congo, 
Tuckey generally found the breeze 
blowing up the stream. It is needless 
to point out, at length, the advanta^ 
gea which may be derived from this 
wise regulation in the natural world. 
The meanest capacity may compre- 
hend these. 

Every kind of Colonial produce can 
be cultivated in Africa. The rich soil 
from the Rio Volta eastward, in all 
the Delta of Benin, and along the 
Niger northward, is particularly 
adapted for the cultivation of coffee, 
sugar, &c. &c. Cotton of a quality 
remarkably fine may here be had in 
abundance. Rice and Indian com, of 
qualities very superior, are to be had 
in great quantities, and form a most 
important and valuable branch of 
ommerce. Dye-woods and dye-atufTs, 
of qualities vciy superior, are very plen^ 


tifril ; some of whieb resist both acids 
and light. The importation of such 
into this country would be of mudi 
consequence to our manufactures. 
Teak trees, and other timber particu- 
larly adapted to ship-building, and 
numerous other kinds of timber pecu- 
culiarly adapted to the construction 
of furniture of the most elegant kinds, 
are everywhere to be obtained, and in 
any quantities. In the interior, the 
population in several places possess 
considerable wealth. Gold dust is 
particularly abundant and fine amidst 
the Kong mountains. At Tangarari, 
on the Niger, about 300 miles from 
Sierra Leone, it is abundant, and the 
quality peculiarly fine and pure. 
Such IS tne abundance of this metal in 
these billy parts of Africa, that Mvinf 
Jfo/ocA, Sovereign of Morocco, some 
time about the year 1 59(», brought, in 
spoil and in tribute, from the nations si- 
tuated around the banks of the middle 
Niger, 1 6,005 lbs. avoirdupoise of gold, 
worth about L.962,000 sterling. Salt 
forms a valuable and most extensive 
article of commerce. Spices, of various 
kinds, arc to be had in various dis- 
tricts. Gums, and medicinal drugs 
and plants, are very abundant in most 
of these countries. Salt, which can be 
purchased in Britain, for 10s. or ISs. 
per ton, sells in the interior and on the 
upper Niger so high as to lu'ing is. and 
58. per lb. Ostrich feathers, precious 
stones, ivory, &c. &c. are found in 
considerable quantities throughout all 
Northern Central Africa. 

What the amount of the trade is, 
which is carried on with Central Af- 
rica by Europeans, or the more civi- 
lized Mahomedan States, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, cannot be exact- 
ly determined ; but frum various data 
we may approximate it. The exports 
from Morocco to Sudan are about 
1,000,000 dollars annually. From all 
the other Barbary States, from Egypt, 
Nubia, Darfur, &c. the exports are 
about three times the preceding sum ; 
in aU about L.1,000,000 sterling. The 
trade from Morocco is such, that a 
capital of 5000 dollars is in two years 
raised to 20,000 dollars ; and according 
to Burckhaklt, the trade from Egypt 
yields from 150 to 500 per cent preffit. 
The imports into these oountries arc 
equal at least to three times the exports. 
And in this I speak only of honafide 
merchandize. Besides this, at least 
70,000 slaves are brought from Sudan 
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into tfie countries mentioned, annually. 
The value of these may be taken at half 
a million. European nations carry 
away, it is supposed, an equal, if not a 
greater number, from the West Coast, 
the aggregate value of which, at L.10 
each, is equal to L. 700,000. liesidcs 
this, these Europeans carry away a very 
considerable quantity of valuable ar- 
ticles of African produce and trade, 
equal, we may suppose, to half the va- 
lue of the slaves ; and for which they 
bring manufactured articles to pay. 
Besides these branches of trade, tliere is 
the whole trade which G'rcat Uritaiii 
at present carries on, — in exports and 
imports about half a million annually, 
from the western coast of Africa. The 
French and Dutch have also some 
trade with tliese parts. Tlie whole 
amount of exports and imp(»rts may 
be taken at about L.r;,(»oo,00() per 
annum ; above D. I, .3(10,01)0 of which 
is ill slaves; but which cut off, would, 
by their labour in Ai'uica, he made up 
in value derived from articles of ho- 
nourable trade. 

Such is the present amount of the 
trade with all Northern Central Afri- 
ca, from the Equator northwards to 
the Desert. How much it may he in- 
crea.sei1, as civilization and industry in- 
creased and spread in Africa, it is im- 
possible to say ; hut it is quite obvious 
to the most careless observer, that the 
increase would he very great. As a 
very great proportion of this trade, or 
rather a moiety of it, is carried on by 
the Barbary, and other Arab powers 
in Africa, across thi‘ formidable de- 
serts, it is obvious that if wc can open 
up a water conveyance into the inte- 
rior recesses of the country, which by 
means of the Niger, and his tributary 
streams, I believe that wc can cficct, 
then the whole of that trade, which is 
at present carried on by these States, 
must fall into our hands. The expense 
of carrying goods, many of these also 
our own, across the Desert, is so 
enormous, and besides so exceedingly 
dangerous, that these never could come 
in competition with the same articles 
carried into the interior by us by wa- 
ter. The trade across the Desert would 
therefore most certainly cease; and 
the cruel Arab, rendered more savage 
from poverty and hunger, would for- 
sake his burning habitation, when he 
found that there was no longer any 
plunder to be obtained there, and be- 
take hhnself to other abodes, ^abc^es 
within the reach of law and authority, 

Vor.. XXI. 


by which liis asperity would be gra- 
dually softened, and his pursuits and 
his temper civilized. Also the Bar- 
bary nations, cut off as they would 
then he from obtaining slaves either 
by trade or by marauding expeditions 
into the interior of Sudan, as at pre- 
sent, would be compelled to apply 
themselves to industry and agricul- 
ture, — the first stt‘p to their improve- 
ment in manners, in knowledge, in 
good government, and in civilization. 

The articles cliicfly imported into 
the difterent places connected with the 
trade of interior Africa arc as follows, 
viz : — Into the easicrn parts from the 
Bed Sea, into Abyssinia, Nubia, and 
westward to Kordoan and Darfur, 
they import cambrics, baft, (used 
as currency) India goods, such as Ben- 
gal silks, China silks, nankeens, cot- 
ton cloth, cotton stuffs, refined sugar, 
in small loaves about four pounds 
each, linen, paper, sheep skins, tar, 
looking-glasses, silver trinkets for fe- 
male ornaments, soap, files, scissors, 
thimbles, nc^edlcs, razors, sword blades, 
coral, spices, such as cloves, mace, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, black 
pepper, India and Mokna beads, and 
a great variety of other articles. From 
the north and from the sea coast west, 
there is sold and carried into interior 
Africa, viz ; — manufactured silks, da- 
masks, brocade, velvet, raw silk, 
combs of box and ivory, gold thread, 
paper, cochineal, (from France and 
Italy, &c.) red woollen caps, baize, 
checks, linens, liglit coarse woollen 
cloths, blue linens, long cloths, super- 
fine and plain brilliant cloths, and 
mixtures and cassiineres, Turkey car- 
pets, glazed cottons, printed cottons, 
calicoes, cotton netting, veils, printed 
and calico handkerchiefs, muslin 
dresses and scarfs, cotton stockings, 
dimities, creas, rowans, Britannias, 
and Irish linens, platiJlas, tissues, 
muslins, (mulls) gum-benzoiii, tar- 
tar, cassia, vitriol, brimstone, alum, 
copper, brass, iron nails, copper nails, 
brass nails, dagger-blades, knives, 
fire-arms, powder and shot, all kinds 
of hardware for common use, trinkets, 
beads, glass wore, salt, iron, tobacco, 
lead, cocoa, coffee, sandgls, cushions, 
nlesios, also India cotton, and Bncn 
goods, brandy, rum, and various other 
articles too traious to enumerate. 

From Eastern Soudan the exports 
arc, viz.— Slaves, pld-dust, gum-ara- 
bic, gum-liban (a kind of incense 
much esteemed), leather whips, rhi- 
41 
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noccros' liornR, very valuable, ostrich by the negro females ; and when they 
feathers, very fine; ebony, ivory, musk, perceive that fine articles of dress arc 
&c. To Morocco and other Burbary within their power, there cannot be 
states, are exported, via.^Slavcs, gold a doubt but that these will also be 
dust, gold bars, gold trinkets, B'kore, eagerly coveted. The fine cloths 
a kind of frankincense greatly esteem- would also, in course of time, find a 
ed by Alahommedans, ffuza serawise^ market in the interior, and the coarser 
(grains of Paradise,) ivory, amber, os- would be in demand in the cold iiioun- 
trich feathers, gum-arabic, or gum- tainous districts. the authority 

Sudan, gum-copal, assafivtida, dyed of Mr Jackson, and others, I adduce 
skins, tiger skins, leopard skins, sen- the prices of the following articles in 
na, manna, indigo, equal to that of Africa, in order to show the value 
Guatimala, hemp, ^-c. From the which European articles bear 'in it. 
south and from the west coasts are Others not named, bear a })ro|)ortion- 
rxported, viz. — Elephants* teeth, gold ate value. 100 lbs. of refineci sugar, 
dust, wax, honey, palm oil, rice, lii- bring at Timbuctoo 1 00 Mexican 
diau corn, cotton, indigo, amber, box- dollars, worth Is. (id. each, or 
wood, camwood, ebony, sandal- wood, 1 Os. Sterling. A piece of Irish linen, 
hides, a great variety of medicinal 25 yards of ordinary quality, brings, 
herbs and drugs, dyeviroods and dy(^ 75 dollars, or I..l(i, 17s. (kl. A pica* 
stuffs of very superior qualities, and a of Flemish Platillas brings yo mfnerns 
great variety of timber fit for ship- of gold, or dollars, Li.ll,.>s. Os- 
building, and other articles. trich feathers, which cost in the inu - 

In the interior, a great trade is car- rior al>out L.7 per lb., sell in Cairo at 
ried on from place to place, in cxchan- 2S0 piastres, or I-i.TO Sterling p(T Ih 
ging various native comraoilities, such In order, however, to understand llu 
as shea-butter, produced from the shea subject better, I shall state the valui 
tree; garoo nuts, a fruit eagerly sought of the above articles, as these wth 
after by all the nations south of the rsited iti tlu* trade lately carried on 
Niger. Provisions also form a consi- from Morocco and other places across 
derable branch of trade. There, no the Great Desert, and the value tliesr 
doubt, other branches exist, with which would bear, if carried direct from linai 
we arc unacquainted, and many more Britain by a water conveyantv, and 
would be produced, were industry and gold dust or African prodin e brought 
security extended and put in activity back in exchange, and by a similar 
over these extensive districts of Africa, conveyance; and 1 state iIicm* things 
Teak wood, which is an excellent tim- merely as data, to enable you to judge 
her for 8hi]>-bui]ding, can be had in of the advantages which may be dt*- 
great abundance for exportation ; and rived from such a trade, whenever such 
amongst the articles of import, gun- coinraunicadons arc laid open. As tlir 
powder, shot, dints, and fire-arms, imports and exports became abundant . 
are in great ddMld in every part of the value would necessarily decline 
Africa, ' ^ both in the European and in the Afri- 

Both the cotlm and the linen raa- can market. Still a wide and a rich 
nufactures of this country are particu- field would remain, as it cannot be for- 
larly coveted and sought after in Afri- gotten that as civilization spreads, tike 
ca. Showy prints and Bandana hand- wants of the Africans would incrcaRt. 
kerchiefs are particularly sought after 

iMFoaTs AT Timbuctoo. 

100 lbs. refined sugar, cost in Britain, L.3 10 0 

Duty in Morocco 10 per cent, . 0 7 0 

Freight to Mogadore, . . . 0 3 6 

Carriage and duties across the Desert, 2 0 0 

Costs at Timbuctoo, L 6 0 6 

Sells there for 100 Mexican dollars, at 4s. 6d. each, S2 10 o 

Profit by this conveyance, .... L,16 9 6 

If carried by water, charges would be 308. less, 110 0 

Profit, if carried from Britain direct, or 300 per cent. 


L.17 19 6 
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, ^ Liniln. 

A juece of Irish Linen, worth at Timbuctoo, , Ij.16 16 6 

Prune cost in, and charges from, Britain, , . 3 10 6 

Profit, or near 400 per cent, .... L,13 7 o 

Platii.las, 

A ]>iepe is worth at Timbuctoo, . . L.ll 5 0 

Cost in, and charges from Britain, about . S U 0 

Profit, or nearly 450 per cent, . . . L.y 5 0 

Kxports from Timuci too, 

Gum Sudan, or Giint Arabic. 

V!00 came] loads, at 1250 lbs. neat, cost i Me.vican doliuis e.ich 

load, ...... 800 dulluri. 

C:iinel iiire to Akka, in Barbary, at IK dollars each, :i,600 

<t!Uta, or convoy duty to Chiefs, . . . 300 

Camel hire from Akka to Santa Cruz, at three dollars, . 600 

Suppose freight and charges to Britain, . . (iOO 

Total, 5000 dullai'b. 

Value brought across the Desert, - . L.13ii7 10 o 

<<uin Sudan, or Gum Arabic, costs in Britain, (the fineBt qua- 
lity,) 1^.10 per cwt. including a duty of l^s. 

'200 ('ainel loads is 122} tuns, at L.l^oo, is • . 1^.4166 13 4 

Deduct. 

Duty, . • L.26S 0 0 

I'irsl cost, \c. lauded in Britain, . 1327 10 0 

1505 10 0 


Protit, or about 210 per rent, , . . L.2H71 3 4 

If (iuin Senegal, it would Rtand thus 
tons at I4.IOO per ton, (neat) . . L.2233 6 8 

Deduct first cost, . . . . 1327 10 0 


Profit or ne.irly 70 per cent, . • , . L.005 16 8 

111 tbo preceding st.iteuient, 110 account is taken of the profit of the merchant 
at Santa C.'ruz, or Mc^gadore, but the wliolc is stated as if the article were 
brought to (ircat Britain by the route of the Desert. If shipped to Great 
Britain by the Niger it would stand thus, viz.— 

Ne.'it i)nK*cods 200 camel loads, or tons, at tlic price of Gum 
Arabic, ...... L.4,iy3 13 i 

Deduct. 

First cost at Timbuctoo, 800 dollars, . L.IHO 0 0 


Freight S22i tons, at L. 10, . . - 22 » 6 H 

JiiKurance at 5 per cent, . . 20 0 0 

Allow for commission, . . • 20 0 0 

143 6 8 


l^caving the enormous profit of 


L.3 r55 6 K 


If Gum Senegal, neat proceeds, 

Deduct cost, and charges, .... 

Leaving profit 400 per cent. 

Clear iirofit at medium between both, 

TiiADK BY Barter at Timbuctoo. 
800 Pieces Flemish platillas cost in Britain, 

400 Pieces Irish linen ordinary quality, 

Say freight and charges to Timbuctoo by Niger, 

Cost, landed at 'J’iiubucloo, 


2233 6 8 
443 6 8 

L.i7!70 0 0 
L.2772 13 4 

L.1200 0 0 
1200 0 0 
600 0 0 


L.3000 0 0 
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In the trade across the Desert, these articles in cjuaiitity and quality as above. 
Lave been exchanged for, via. — 

600 Skins Wangara gold dust, each containing four ounces, is 2000 ounces, 
at 75s. • ..... L.7500 0 0 

100 Wangara gold bars, each 20 ounces, at 75s. . 750u o o 

50 Camel loads Gum Sudan, medium value, 7(K) o o 


Deduct. 

Cost articles exchanged, 

Freight and charges gold to Britain. 


L. 15,700 0 0 

L.:HK)0 0 0 
1500 o o 

4500 0 0 


Profit, or 370 per cent. .... L.ll,'200 0 0 

But if the above articles were sold for gold or Kpecio, and then native pro- 
duce purchased, the profit on u voyage would be imich greater, because tliere 
would be a profit both on the export and llte import in uii equal ratio. The 
only difiiculty to calculate this, is to ascertain what is the value «)f gidd at 
Tiinbuctoo. This is uncertain ; hut suppose it is the same a*- at Kczzaii, name- 
ly, Ii.3 per English ounce, we cannot trr far. Tlieii too ]>iecis Irish linen, 
and HOO pieces platillas, would bring at Timbuctoo l..P2,050, or .>.$.5.jit dol- 
lars. This sura would purchase 13,3S7 camel load.^ or 14 tonsC^uin Sudan, 
which would produce in Britain, — 

Les.s duties, . L.12KO,97y 0 0 

Deduct freight and charges, o o 

Profit, Gum Arabic, 200 per cent. I-.251,‘2H(» 0 0 


If (iiim Senegsil, w'ould bring Jlf*,100 o t» 

Deduct freight and ehargc.s, o o 

Profit, Gum Senegal, or 100 per cent. L.l I f»,7 it 0 (‘ 

Exclusive of 400 per cent profit on the outward-hound cargoc.'. 

Ivou\. 


(!oste at Iloussa EJ per lb. or per cwt. 
Freight and charge to JSritaiiK 

Cost by water conveyance. 

Sells in Britain for 

Profit by tills mode, 

A settlement fornud at FniiNiiNixi 
Po,and a communication sucli as 1 con- 
template opened up with tlio adjacent 
coasts of the rontinent, a most exten- 
sive and valuable 'trade might be car- 
ried on betwixt these and our West 
India colonic.s, mutually beneficial to 
each, and, through both, to this coun- 
try. The countries from the liio A’^olta 
to the old Calabar river abound in pro- 
visions, (Indian corn, rice, &c.,) bebide 
live stock of all descriptions, and liorsts. 
For such supplies, indispensably neces- 
sary in our West India colonies, Uiese 
colonies at present pay the United 
States amiuallv above half a million of 
our money, 'iliese supplies, I am con- 
vinced, from very particular inquiries, 
t'ouhl all be procured, mid of the finest 


1.11 II o 
0 1.3 o 

T .1 7 0 

21 0 (f 


L.l 9 13 

qualities and kinds, from this }»art ol 
the coast of Africa, and at a rate cheap- 
er, aliove one-lialf cheaper, tliari the 
cost of the su])plies which come from 
the United Slates. In return, diest 
districts ol‘ Africa would lake the rum, 
euffu*, sugar, &c., from our colonies ; 
wiiich artich'S are at ])resciit chiefly 
carried to them by the foreign slave 
ships. Surely tliis is an object for this 
rouiiiry to look after, and to attain* 
It would be another and a powerful 
.spur given to the inarch of African ci- 
viii/ation. 

Moreover, a considerable and an in- 
creasing trade might be opened up with 
the Cape of Good Hope ; from whence 
the Northern African srtllcmeTit would 
1 cal VC wines and India goods, and 
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take back articles of colonial produce, 
ivliich might be raised in the tropical 
parts of Africa. 

To benefit Africa, and to make 
Africa beneficial to Europe, ive must 
ascertain and consider the evils which 
she Rufiers, and the wrongs vrhicb she 
inflicts on herself. In every part of 
Africa, her population, whether Moors, 
Arabs, negroes, or the mixed race 
(lesceiided from these, is divided into 
inninnerahle petty stales, which are 
engaged in constant quarrels and war- 
fare with each oilier. Wherever we 
iind more powerful staU-s in Africa, 
thcie the ignorant soven ign rules over 
his trendjjing subjects by the terrors 
of siiptrstition and tlic sword. Life, 
liberty, and ]iroj)erty, are consequent- 
ly everywhere ino.*;! insecure. Per- 
sonal sUvery e\ists universally ; and 
:hc* slave-trade is provali'nt every- 
where, more eFpecially in tlie more 
extensive kingdoms in the interior. 
Still the nations in Northern Oeiitral 
Africa are not .savages. They are 
barbarians, and some less rude than 
otluTF. In iniiiiy ]ilaci‘S, we find them 
eolleeltd into cities, cultivating the 
land, and carrying on eoiniiiercc, 
wliich, tliough rude when eompared 
to the agriculture and the coniinercc 
of civil i'/('d nations, serve.s clearly to 
distinguish their condition from the 
ravage state. In these parts, the se- 
vere yoke and the fiery zeal of the 
Arab have done some good. Wher- 
ever their ])ower and tlieir influence 
i xteiided, cannihalisiii and human sa- 
fritices, the latter so prevalent on the 
coasts of Ciuinea, and the countries 
bordering upon it, were abolislicd ; 
and wiTC it not that the power of the 
Anabs is so much decayed in its na« 
live seats, and in more powerful coun- 
trii's, the population of Africa to the 
i^lcl Coast had at this day acknow* 
ledged Mecca ua their temple, and 
]\1ahouimed as the prophet of God. 
liut that power is decayed^is decay- 
ing fast, to appear no more ; and as it 
declines in Africa, that country re- 
turns to its primitive savage state. 

With the exception of Egypt, and 
the states on the southern shores of 
tlie Mediterranean, even if these can 
be excepted, Africa, tliroughout her 
utmost borders, is inhabited by and 
peopled with the most indolent, the 
most ignorant, the most superstitious, 
aiut tlie most debased population, that 
is U) bo finiiid oil the face of the carlh. 


They were not rendered so by Euro* 
peans, as is ^erall^, but erroneous^ 
\y, supposed and believed. This ia a 
fatal error, and one which leads us 
astray from the right path to do good 
to Africa, and to find out the real 
cause of her misfortunes. The popu« 
latioD of Africa were such as wc now 
behold them, when Europeans first 
passed the boundaries of the Great 
Zahaara southward. On the eastern 
shores, the first discoverers found some 
remains of civilization in the Arab 
colonics established in that quarter^ 
but now almost extinct. The negroes, 
however, are most unquestionably the 
most debased and rude of all the po- 
pulation of Africa ; but amongst them 
there arc considerable shades of dif- 
ference. From the confines of the 
Desert south, and from the Atlantic 
Ocean eastward to the Red Sea, be- 
tween the parallels of 18® and 10® 
North Lat., the negro population is 
found much superior both in personal 
appi'aranee and in intellectual facul- 
ties, by the mixture of Arabian blood. 
From the >enegal to the Rio Nunez, 
a considerable ixirtion of the po|)ula- 
tion is copper- coloured, the descend- 
ants, piTliaps, of the nations which 
inhabited Africa to the northward of 
Mount Atlas, when these were driven 
to the southward by the Roman and 
by the Saracen arms. The Mandin- 
goes are a superior race of people, rc- 
seinhling the natives of Nubia and the 
countries immediately adjoining. In 
all the Northern Central parts, the 
inhabitants may be considered as half 
Arabs, though black. Some of the 
Sri/udsf or lineal descendants of Ma- 
boinmed, are found quite black, about 
Sackatoo, and other interior countries, 
from continued connexion and inter- 
marriages with the black population. 
Soutliward of the parallel of N. 
Lat. and from the Rio Nunez east- 
ward to Renin, and southward through 
the greater portion of Southern Afri- 
ca, is the country and the climate of 
the leal negro. There be is found in 
his native state, altogether unimpro- 
ved by any intermixture of blood, or 
intercourse with civilized nations ; the 
unsettled intercourse with Europeans, 
wh^bavc long frequented these coasts, 
for the puqiose of purchasing slaves, 
not tending to leave any permanent or 
extensive marks of civilization behind 
ibom. Acconlingly, in features, form, 
and mind, wc in these quarters find 
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the negro most debased and barbar- 
ous.* To these quarters the Arab 
power^ influence^ or example never 
reached with any reclaiming effect. 

The blacks brought from the inte- 
rior^ from the causes which 1 have 
mentioned, are a very different and a 
superior race of men to thoscr who are 
found on the sea- coast, fVom the 
Gambia to the Rio de Formosa, and 
about the rivers Malemba, Gaboon, 
and the Zaire, or countries in the in- 
terior of Southern Africa. These 
facts ought to be borne in mind by 
every European power who wishes to 
form a connexion with iVfrica, that 
may be lasting. On the remains of 
Mahoramcdaii civilization, a better 
state of society may be organized. We 
ought to have sought a communica- 
tion and connexion with these pans ; 
hut instead of this, we have pitcliecl 
our tents amidst the most disorgaiii- 
'/ed, feeble, and ignorant and debased 
portion of all the jiopulatioii of Afri- 
ca. 

THREE-roi RTHS of thc population 
of Africa are slaves — slaves to slaves 
in Africa. Were the European Slave 
Trade abolished, this would scarcely 
dry up one tear of thc myriads that 
flow to swell thc tide of African mi- 
sery. It is by African hands and A- 
fricaii exertions, chicily, that tljis mi- 
sery can he mitigated and removed. 
It is a waste of time and a waste of 
means, an aggravation of the disorder, 
to keep lopping off the smaller branch- 
es of a malignant, but a vigorous and 
a reproductive plant, while the stem 
and root remain uninjured, carefully 
Mipplicd with nourishment, and be- 
yond our reach. Half the sums which 
w'c have cxpende<l in this manner, 
without A^g any good, would long 
ere this time iiave planted us firmly 
in Africa, and paved the way to root 
out slavery for ever. 

Even if the p]uropcan Slave Trade 
on the western coasts were entirely 
suppressed, would that terminate a 
foreign Slave Trade in Africa? 

Into Morocco, into thc Barbary States 
situated on the shores of thc Mediter- 
ranean, into Egypt, into Nubia, into 


Abyssinia, and across the Red Sea in- 
to Arabia and other countries, from 
60,000 to 70,000 slaves are annually 
carried from Sudan ; and the miseries 
which the slaves endure, marching 
across the great desert, sink thc mid- 
dle passage of the European Slave 
Traile into insignificance. The un- 
buried bones of whole caravans, which 
strew these frightful deserts, and 
which meet thc traveller at every foot- 
step, remain evidence in proof of the 
fact, beyond all contradiction. 

But granting that all thc foreign 
Slave Trade in every (juartcr was abo- 
lished, 'would that tiTininate a Slave 
T*ade in Africa? No: — Thc triule 
from state to state, in the interior, 
would still remain, and be increased. 
And allowing that the foreign Slave 
IVade was everywhere suppressed, 
would that advance us in thc road of 
African civilization ? No, certainly, 
not a foot. Africa would still remain 
barbarous anil unciviliztHl. We liave 
considered the opinion on this point gi- 
ven by Governor Ludlam, formed from 
his experience and acquaintance with 
the \Vc.stcrn Coasts ; and next, let us 
consider llic opinion expressed by that 
eminent and iiitelligcnl traveller, 
Bitflihardf, upon the same subject, 
from Ills acijuiintance with the east- 
ern parts of Africa. At page 3il, he 
says, 'were all the outlets to Sudan 
closed to tin* slave trade, and the ca- 
ravans wliich carry on the traffic with 
Barbary, Egypt, and Arabia, prevent- 
ed from procuring further supplies, 

STII-I. AVERY WOl'Ml ONIVERS.XM Y 
raEVAiT. IN SouAN iTSEi.r ; for as 

long as these countries arc possessed 
by Alussulmans, wliose religion indu- 
ces them to make w'ar upon the ido- 
latrous negroes, whose domestic wants 
require a constant supply of servants 
and shepherds, and wlio, considering 
slaves as a medium of exchange in 
lieu of money, are as eager to obtain 
them as other nations would be to ex- 
plore their African mines — slavery 
must continue to exist in thc heart of 
Africa ; nor can it cease, till the ne- 
groes shall beedme possessed of the 
means of repelling thc attacks, and re- 


* “ The country on the north ond north-east of Sierra I.eone, is inhabited by the 
(jjjd p^uiuhs, xvho me iilrefidy so hir u<1vunet*d in rivilization, that it will, 
according to all appearance, require some i rNrrairs, and all our exertions, to place 
the savage trilies who inhabit the souHh cn^t qumter on the present level with the 
Alillldiiifoes.'* Hrpttit /»/* Afrirnn Commnsinm'f\. 
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.si jliiig the opprcfislon of tlidr MusauU 
man neighbours. It is not fhom fo- 

KEIliN NATIONS THAT THE BLACKS 
CAN OBTAIN IlELIVKRANCE tllis 

great work mus j' be eftected by them- 
selves^ and can be the result only of 
successful resistance. The European 
governments^ who have settlements 
on the coasts of Africa, may contri- 
bute to it by coiutnerce, and by the 
introduction among the negroes of arts 
and industry, whicli must ultimately 
Jeid tliein to a superiority over the 
Mussulmans in war. Eu uo r k, th ehe- 

FOUl!., VVII.L IIAVK nONI-. MTTLK FOR 
THE BLAC KS, if thc abolitiou of the 
Atlantic Slave Trade, which is tri- 
fling when compart'd with the slavery 
of the interior, is not follow kd up 
by some wise and grand plan, tending 
to thc eivili/.ition uf the Continent.’' 

Tiiese are iiiijiortant and iiicontro- 
vertihle truths. Such as we have con- 
sidered it, is the state of Africa. We 
must look at it as it is in all its hi- 
deous features, and ill all its naked cle- 
foriuity, if wc really wish to find out 
the path and thc measures which can 
lead us and enable us to relieve and 
to enlighten Africa. Wc may declaim 
for ages against the enormity of the 
Slave Trade, and the evils of personal 
slavery. Wliat good dot*s that do ?— 
Docs it carry us forward in the work 
of African civilization.^ So! It blinds 
our eyes, and misleads our understand- 
ings, and retards, nay, altogether pre- 
vents the furtherance of the important 
work. Thc Slave Trade and slavery 
stand before us. There they are rooU 
ed deep in Africa. The cjUL'stioii is, 
how arc wc to remove them ? Are we 
prepared, by military force and mili- 
tary_ conquest, to overawe and subdue 
Africa— crush the Slave Trade, inter- 
nal and external, and to root out, by 
the same means, personal slavery in 
Africa ? No rational person can say we 
are, or even if we wore so prepared, 
that the means woidd be justifiable, 
or the consequences less destructive 
and revolting, than the evils we at- 
tempted to root out. A different, a bet- 
ter and a more effectual course must 
be adopted. Persuasion and interest 
must supply the place of force, and by 
these means we may gradually gain 
our object, without injury or injustice 
to any— with advantage to all* 

Wc must not grasp at too much at 
the outset While we strive to re* 


claim thc power of the native Princes 
and chiefs, we must not destroy their 
authority. Wc must get tliat autho- 
rity to carry our views into effect. 
They can accomplish the object better 
and siieedier than we can, if we only 
point out the path, and get them in- 
structed in it. They are all traders 
— all merchants— eager to obtain a re- 
venue, to amass wedth, and to ob- 
tain luxuries. Show them that com- 
merce will do this,— that thc produce 
of the soil will bring them greater 
wealth than the sale of thc hands whicli 
could be made to cultivate it : Show 
them this, and thc work is done. But 
we never will accomplish this, if we 
begin to interfere with their internal 
governments and regulations, and con- 
sign them at the outset of our career, 
to great change, or total overthrow. 
The African prince has no free labour- 
ers, and he will not labour himself, — 
he has no other way to obtain a reve- 
nue, the convenient.'S and the luxu- 
ries of life, or tlie cultivation of the 
soil, but by the labour of slaves ; and 
to advise or command him to let them 
go free, or to threaten to take them 
from him by force, would lead him to 
turn a deaf car to every thing which 
w'e might counsel or advise for bis in- 
terest. In short, before we could pro- 
ceed to anything of this kind, we must 
find out labour for the emancipated 
slave, to procure his subsistence ; and 
free labourers who will labour iu order 
to enable the chiefs and the princes in 
Africa to keep up their rank and their 
indcpcDdence. If we teach a different 
doctrine we unite the whole against us, 
and shut up every entrance into Africa, 
wdiich we might otlierwise readily ob- 
tain, and which entrance, when ob- 
tained, by rational and prudent mea- 
sures, would bestow upon us the pow- 
er to move the machinery which could 
do, and would do, so muck good in 
and to Africa. 

Our conduct and our proceedings in 
Africa, however, have hitherto been 
diametrically opposite to the course 
just^olntecl out, and the result has 
been, and is, expenditure as incredible 
as it is reprehensible, and failure the 
most oonmlete in the object had in 
view. WnUe we continue the same 
system, and follow the same counsels, 
and suffer ourselves to be deceived by 
the same interests which have hitlierto 
swayed and directed us in mr African 
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pursuits, the same results — uisanAca can head-quarters, we never shall ad- 
Avv DEFEAT— must continuc to be vance an inch on our way. 
our lot. Wherever we may in future pitch 

It is stated, it is believed, it is acted our African head-quarters, we must 
upon in this country as correct doc- in it have a power and a force esta- 
trine, that the African is a mere child, blished, that will give us an attitude 
ready to receive any impression — a that will command respect and obc- 
aheet of clean paper,” as 1 have heard diencc. W'ithout these, we can have 
it expressed, on which may be written little hope of ever doing much good 
whatever the writer pleases to place in Africa. But though wc have such 
upon it. Dreadful delusion ! Fatal a force and such a power, it docs not 
error ! The mind of the African is follow that we shall have occasion 
not a blank — it is not a book unoccti- (quite the reverse) to use or to excr- 
pied — ^it is already pre-occupied and cise tliom. Planted in Africa in the 
filled most closely with every perni- manner here pointed out, we have 
cious principle, — ^so closely anil so com- only to do justly, and to love iner- 
pletel^, that scarcely a point remains cy,” and to spreacf the truths and the 
free, into which we can find room to principles of Christianity into that 
introduce corrective instruction, or continent, in the manner tliat th(! 
principles that rcstr 4 ain and subdue the first founders of Christianity spread 
passions of the corrupted human soul, these in the ancient world, nanicdy. 
Intercourse with them, if it has not by directing them against the ahusci> 
already taught, will most assuredly of power, and nut against the powers 
teach us these truths, and in our ef- that are estahlibhed — th(‘ reformation 
forts to reclaim, to reform, and to cn- of imlividuals bi-fore the reformation 
lighten them, wc will as certainly find of governments. We liave only to do 
out, that the fixed inveterate passions this, in order to do good, and to en- 
and prejudices of all the grown up, sure success. As Cdiristianity enters, 
will go far to neutralise all our efforts, genuine liberty will fidlow in hei 
precepts, and example, amongst the train, without convulsions, massacres, 
generation that is growing up. For or bloodshed ; and thougli I may hi* 
many — many years to come, the farr^i branded by bigots, faiialirs, and in- 
in that country, even where they do considerate vindictive individuals, as 
not choke altogether, will be more an advocate for sUvery, for stating 
abundant than the ir/unf. They de- what I am about to state, still I must 
ceive you, and they mislead you most declare my opinion, taking into consJ- 
shamefully and most cruelly, who deration the real state of Africa, and 
teach you, and attemyit to persuarle her demoralized, .and debased, and 
you, into a different point of belief. uninstriicted piqnilution, that the rea- 
Still these things ought not todis- diest and the safest way to raise them 
couif^B nor prevent us from going and Africa to a state of rational fren.*- 
aboi3|Ae work. Quite the reverse, dom and continuous industry, so as to 
Buttiwicnowledgc of them is ncces- become a civilized, an enlightened, and 
sary to prevent us from fainting un- a powerful people, is through a sys- 
der disappointment, and to guide us tciu of personal servitude — coerrion* 
safely on our way. Most certainly, — give it what name you will, — ^for a 
while Sierra Leone remains our Afri- period shorter or longer, as circum* 

* The Sierra Leone Company thought so, and had sucli a cocrcinc system in view, 
as the following document will ^how : — 

“ The agents of the Sierra Leone Company having been charged with entertain- 
ing views of this description, Govtrfior Thompson instituted an inquiry into the truth 
of tlie charges, an abstract of whk'h is given in the Appendix to Mr Grant's Account 
of some Becent Transactions in Sierra Leone, p. 8^ to 10(1. The following is an 
extract from the decision of the Court 

^ After reconsidering the evidence produced before this Court, we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring that there appears to this Court to have existed a plan, digested, 
winected, premeditated, organized, for procuring tlie abolition of the general Slave 
Trade of Africa and the West Indies, and for estujbUshing on ils rvitu a monopoly in 
favour of this colony, and of such other settlements upon the coast of Africa, as the 
'parsons concerned did expect should be committed to tlieir management, but with 
bitent to promote the cultivation of tropical productions by slaves in Afuica, in 

ly 
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stances luid success may prescribe. If 
these objects can be accomplished with- 
such an alternative^ none ivill re- 
joice at the result more titan I will; but 
of this 1 fed convinced^ that none of 
these desirable objects ever can or ever 
will be accomplished by the imbecile 
conducti and unatatesmen-like course^ 
which we pursue, and which we havi 


so long puTsucil, in Africa, or by lis- 
tening to those counsels and to those 
advisers who have hitherto been our 
African guides and commanders. 

I am, &c. 

Jambs M'Queen* 
Glasgow, I 
6th April 1H27. ( 


rOSTSCfllPT. 


While revising the proof sheets of 
the preceding pi^cs^ a pamphlet came 
into ray hands, entitled, The Colo- 
ny of Sierra Leone vindicated from 
the misrepresentations of Mr McQueen 
of Glasgow, by Kenneth Macaulay, 
Esq., Mem^r of Council at that Co- 
lony." 

1 am always delighted to get into 
my hands anything written by any 
one connected with that place, as they 
cannot write two pages without expo- 
sing themselves, and each other. The 
pamphlet before me aifords numerous, 
and beautiful, and useful examples of 
this kind. “ Mcmklu or Councii." 
is, however, only tlie hoimner of a 
party in J^ondou, who do not care a 
straw for his head, providing they can 
save their bacon. Kenneth Macaulay 
has put his name to it, but I believe 
it is just as much his writing asit is (he 
Grand Seignior’s; therefore, and there- 
fore only, I notice it. But my obser- 
vations must necessarily be brief, ha- 
ving, I fear, already exhausted your 
patienpe, and the patience of the rea- 
der. 

The preceding pages nIFord the best 
possible refutation of the customary 
charges of hostility to Africa, and be- 
ing an advocate for her degradation, 
levelled against me for want of argu- 
ment and want of facts to repel my 
statements. This kind of cant can no 
longer crurii the eftbrts of truth ; nor 
can a roll of great names, who have, 
with others, been duped and deceived 
by interested partizans, any longer 
screen deception and protect delin- 
quency in any quarter whatever. 

My eftbrts, my facts, and my argu- 
ments, have been directed against the 
system and the place, not against en- 


dividuals. 1 adhere to that course, ex- 
cept where Kenneth Macaulay has, 
umortunately for himself and ibr hia 
friends, compelled roe for a moment 
to act differently. 

His opprobrious epithets I despise 
^his reproaches I treat with scorn. 
The retaliation could be made keen 
and severe ; but I scorn these African 
weapons, remarking that, for any one 
bearing the name of Macaulay to talk 
about unjust censure, 
persecution, &c. in any contest regard- 
ing Africa, or our Colonies, is as ri- 
diculous as it is disgusting. 

Neither Mr Kenneth Macaulay, nor 
any one of his associates, can be allowed, 
to be either umpire or judge on the 
question at present before the public. 
Where official returns are wanting— as 
1 stated they were wanting— to ])rovc 
the exact expenditure of Sierra Leone, 
let them, if THEY DARE, Call for or 
produce these, or get the proper au- 
thorities to lay ALL the official dcs- 
pitdies concerning it before die pub- 
lic, to prove my errors, or over-cstiina- 
tions, and their own accuracy.^ Mr 
Macaulay calls my channels of infor- 
mation ** ANONYMOUS.” Not BO. I 
never deni with such. My information 
is obtained from names that would 
abash lilr Kenneth Macaulay, and 
would most fully satisfy every one. 

From the Sierra Leone Gazette, 
^larch rth, 1«26, 1 perceive that the 
Council in that den of death consisted 
of five individuals. ^ From respect for 
one honourable individual I forbear to 
insert their names, but Kenneth Mac- 
aulay was one of them. Such is the 
mighty oondave that we liave set to 
rum Africa 1 

Why omit Mr Macaulay’s more im- 


opposition to the cultivation by staves carried on in the West ImUno , colonies, with 
the advantages of Jiaving the raw oiaterid, the slave at their doors, and of having 
throuTi all competitors out of tiie market,” &e.— T/roiigfct*, p. 07.) 

Voi.. XXL 4 
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portant title? He wiis, after General 
Turner's cleatbi acting 4>over« 
NOH.” In that character, and in that 
capacity, 1 had much to aay to him, 
but for the present merely content 
myself, by requiring to know tlie au- 
thority under which he acted when 
he sent out troops under Mr Uendall 
to invade the territories of neighbour- 
ing inde{)cndent tribes and diiefs, and 
appointed his lieutenants to conquered 
countries ? The words of the Sierra 
J^eono Gazette (his words) April Uth, 
1826, are very remarkable: — Ma 
liEMi>ALL has been constituted by nis 
HONOUA, the acting governor, as itis 
UBUTENANT IN THE ShebHKO PRO- 
VINCES, and the party are gone down 
on a spcdal service,” &c. "i'lie special 
service was, as we Icam from a subse- 
quent Gazette, to attack and burn the 
town of Comenday, and desolate the 
country. * 

In the name of my country, 1 ask, 
is a store-keeper — Acting Governor” 
in such a vile hole as Sierra Leone, to 
be iiermitted to assume and to exercise 
authority, which, by our constitution, 
can only be wielded by the King of 
Great Britain ? 

Page 11th, Mr Macaulay says, A 
well paid mercenary, like Mr Mc- 
Queen,” who, it is computed, must 


have received at least L. 15,000 from 
votes of the West India Legislatures,” 
&c. These impudent falwhoods are 
levelled agaidbt my character as editor 
of the Glasgow Courier, because I have 
defendcil, and not unsuccessfully, our 
injured Colonies from the attacks of 
Sierra Leone interest and venom. I 
accordingly reserve them, together 
with other bounces of this sapient se- 
nator, to be replied to through the 
columns of that Journal, and address- 
ed in a similar manner us tliis. 1 will 
refresh Mr IVlacaulay’s memory witli 
some things he hu& fijrgotten. 

** Lieutenant Waring,” says Mr 
Macaulay, preface, p. 6, “ ufas, and I 
hone is, alive on the Gold Coast” In 
eiKieavouring to correct, at the outset 
of my IcttcT, what, I was led to lie- 
licve, was an erroneous rejiort regard- 
ing the death of this officer, 1 regret 
to find that 1 am mistaken. The anny 
list for April, which came into my 
hands yesterday, contains a notifica- 
tion of thedeath of Lieutenant Waring. 

Quoting my words, General l\ir- 
ner was scarcely, 1 may say, laid in 
tlic dust, whrii the house he ha«l in- 
habited swarmed with imnates of this 
description,” Mr Macaulay adds, p. 
12, this paraCTaph is a [^r&onal at- 
tack upon myself. To this accusation 


* Permit me to show you how we carry on war in Africa, to civilize lier. The 
following extract from the Sierra Leone Gazette, March 4tli, 1826, written, 1 am 
told, by Mr Kenneth Macaulay, describes the Sherliro war thus During this day 
a visit was paid to Nonffubt ^ wheuk iiis Satanic Majesty is bki.ikved to have 
JUS BESiiiENCE, and where all the devilry of Uie Purrah is carried on. I*a Pompey, 
the ('bie^ bad been most violent against the colony, and was thought to be the prin* 
cipal cause Tucker not visiting his Excellency in October last. This hole 

of iniquity all the machinery of their iitfcrnul diabhiric, nuis jwrtfieU by Jire ; but 
not before Incuriosity- mongers had made a few pickings ; among others, we saw a 
coat, fashidi^ from the bones of the mighty Purrah men of old. In tlie evening, fire 
was set to the town, and a globioits bonfuie it made. Tbe si^/u itself nm sublime ; — 
the town, one mass of fire, rendering darkness more than visible,— the river, and boats 
on its surface, quietly reposing in the light of that destruction, which, with the noise 
of an earthquake, was rendering into nothing all around but the associations which 
followed, were, to those present, inexpressibly more gnitifyinig — fhe day or ven- 
geance uras at last come— the cry of the wretched and oppressed was receiving the 
answer of that God, who, though he delayeth, yet forgetteth not. Never, whilst 
life exists, can the feelings of that night be erased from the memory of those who 
had rhe hapfiness of being instrumental to the s/tectacle they then enjoyed /” 

These are the weapons with which we civilize and enlighten A fried! I However, 
Satan's Capital being taken and burnt, it is supposed that the Devil retired to 
Sierra Leone,— a better place, less healthy, but more central for his African opera- 
tions, f 


t W hcUii>r he will conquer Sin Nikt. Campiusli., or Sin Niki conquer him, (ime must determine, 
r ”' 152 *’’ *'*' '“**** m-ounti!, the conteit wiu gomfi on, aiut the erfds wen* grendy agaiiNt the 

loivenutf. 
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1 give a most unqualified denial. It . 
is an infamous falsehood ; and in proof 
of this, I appeal to the whole Colony." 

1 repeat the statement I first adducra, 
ill proof of the state of morals in the 
)ilace. It was not to be expected that 
those I had in my eye would acknow- 
ledge the fact, though really, if what 
Mr Macaulay, p. 43, says, is true, 
namely, that such a course of life does 
not, in Sierra Leone, occasion the loss 
of “ CASTE," — “ this KiKxrics of concu- 
binage docs not cause that total renun- 
ciation of moral feeling and conduct 
which too often follows it here,*' (Great 
Dritaiuq, ficc. I did not say that the 
“ inmafeit o/7/i hr dmTt/i/io/i belonged 
to the establishment of one man, and 
that that man was Kenneth Alacaulay. 
At the court of a great tower," 
like Sierra Leone, there is, like in 
otlier courts in Africa, when the 
Commander of the faithful” goes to 
the wrong box" — dies, numerous in- 
trigues amongst the great, which de- 
scend amongst the various Sultanahs, 
each establishment looking to prefer- 
ment as a matter of right acquired by 
*^/ree laltour " and which might in- 
crease the inmates on the Occasion al- 
luded to. At that time, 1 am informed, 
tile coast of Mrica, was in motion witli 

inmates oF this description, " and 
amongst others who marched in the 
Kio Poiigas and Isles dcs Loos direc- 
tion, in expectation of preferment from 
priority of services, leas a female na- 
med Maro ! Docs Mr K. Macaulay 
know her ? 

Mr Macaulay's answer, p. 66, to 
my account of tlie mortality amongst 
the military, is very remarkable. — 
Those sent out, says be, were cultnits 
—and ** all who volunteered were ac- 
cepted, without much regard to cfuirac ^- 
ler.— Their sentence was banishment 
for life; tlieir pass-word * a merry life 
and a short one :’" — Where stiritu- 

OOS LIQUORS WERE TO BE TBOCUREn, 

such men would not go without them ; 
and bofli by night and by day were 
they to be found lying drunk in the 
streets. I have myself met, and I 
have known others to meet tlicro, 
NEAR MIDNIGHT, Stretched on the 
roads in a state of perfect insensibility 
from intoxication— and that tn the 
height of the roiny »ea9on> 1 have 
also seen them early in the morning, 
lying in running streams of wa- 
ter, where, doubtless, they had passed 
the night, regardless of the heavy tro- 


pical rain which had been fiiUing. 
This mode op life continued Tii.n 
I LEFT THE COLONy"!! 

People of England, look at this 
statement. M'^as ** His Honour" in 
his sober senses when he penned it f 
111 his capacity as Governor, he tells 
us that he saw, and he suficred such 
abominations ! Hum is a principal 
immrt into Sierra Leone. Mr Mac- 
aulay’s stores supply it amongst other 
articles. I.,ook at the Governor of a 
British settlement prowling aliout grog 
shops ‘'near nnd night** \ Have you 
ever heard of a Sierra I^nc amuse- 
ment called a Dignity Ball." It 
is a collection of black prostitutes and 
washerwomen, and idle white men ; 
and where tipsy Senators have got 
their noses twisted by midshipmen. 
Was it, let me ask, on return from 
one of these nightly revels that lUe 
hmouTy” and others,” near mid- 
night, saw the scenes above descri- 
bed ? 1 can no otherwise rationally 
account for the inhumanity of leaving 
the miserable drowning soldier as they 
found him. Surely the wretch could 
not be left because he, perhaps, had 
gone to a cheaper store for Rum than 
Mr Dougan’s } 

Page II, Does Mr McQueen ex- 
pect that the mere residence in Sierra 
Leone is to make a man religious?"— 
No ! 1 never did, and never can ima- 
gine anytliing 60 silly. 1 would as 
readily believe that the moon is made 
of green cheese, as " expect” or Tielieve 
such a result. But the people of diis 
country believed, and were taught to 
believe, that such a “ residence" pro- 
duced such a result 1 tried to unde- 
ceive them. 

** General Turner," says Mr Mac- 
aulay, p. 6, dissolved, in a great 
measure, the schools and the institu- 
tions for mechanics, and threw the 
people more upon their own resour- 
ces,^* &c. General Turner was Ao- 
nest, and would not lend himself to 
the cause of deception. He dissolved 
those schools, because, I presume, he 
found them to be what I described 
them, not seminaries of leariiin|^, but 
depots of deception and imposition. 

The colony has been," says its in- 
cautious champion, p. 6. ** grie- 
vously INJURED by the want of any 
systematic plan or rule of conduct ha- 
ving been laid down for its govern- 
ment. Every Governor has teen left 
to follow his own plans, howsvee 
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cAui)£ ANii u. vines RSTCD. This re- 
mark applies more particularly to the 
manoff^menf of the Liberate AfH- 
cans/^ The only systematic and well- 
digested plan pursued in the place» 
was, as I nave stated, the plan to de- 
lude and to deceive the people of this 
coantry. Twenty African Institu- 
tion Reports, fbnned chiefly upon 
communications from Mr Kenneth 
Macaulay, and other publications in- 
numerable, have, during twenty years, 
told us a totally different tale to the 
tale now told about this place, and all 
the proceedings in it. I challenge Mr 
Alacaulay to deny what I now state. 

1 have stated as facts/' says Mr 
Macaulay, whnt 1 know to be un- 
true, and have quoted as genuine, ex- 
tracts which I know to be garbled.'* 
I will not insult you by imitating Mr 
Macaulay's manner and his matter; 
but, in justice to myself, and in jus- 
tice to my subject, I state, that the 
man who states, or shall venture to 
state, that the authorities which I 
liave quoted do not exist, or that the 
words and sentences which I have ex- 
tracted from these are not to be found 
in them, or in any way perverted from 
their plain meaning, utters that which, 
to use Mr Macaulay's own words, is 

ABSOLUTE FALSEIIOOP." Tile 

charge, therefore, 1 throw back in his 
teeth with scorn and indignation. 

In quoting my words with reference 
to the expenditure of Sierra Leone, 
viz.— Nearly the whole of these 
sums piis, ill ONE WAY or another, 
through the hands of one merchant 
in London;" this, says he, means 
Mr Zachary Macaulay ; and he^adds, 

No person can know better than 
yourself and Earl Bathurst, the utter 
groundlessness, the absolute falsehtjod 
of the malignant assertion here made 
by Mr McQueen. You know, sir, 
that with the expenditure of Sier- 
ra Leons, since its transfer to the 
Crown, in 1807, be it great or be it 
sma]l,MrMacaulay had NO concebn. 


DiaECTi.Y or Indirectly. No fart 

OF XT HAS FASSBD THEOUOH HIS 
HANDS, either in one uniy or another,'* 

The boldness of the impeal js in- 
tended to impose upon this country. 
I leave the Colonial Office to think of 
it what they will, and proceed to show, 
from some stubborn facts, what this 
deluded and insulted country ought to 
think of it. 

For many years, Mr Zachary ]\fac- 
aulay, or his house, were the chief, 
the only merchants in the place. Sail- 
ors, soldiers, ships and forts, were sup- 
plied by them with everything, nor 
WLs it safe to go past them. Wo this 
hour, the contracts for almost every- 
thing go into the hands of the house 
with which they are connected. The 
liberated Africans, and the wretched 
Kroomen, when they work for hire, 
get for their wages a piece of paper, 
containing an order on a store-keeper 
to pay them value in goods ; and I ask 
ana I challenge Mr Kenneth Mac- 
aulay to deny the fact, if those pieces 
of paper do not generally land in his 
own .stores, and are afterwards con- 
verted into government bills? The 
place gives Nothing but what the go- 
vernment expends in it ; so that every 
one, in one way orano^rf* has, and 
must have, a partidpatffiif in this ex- 
penditure. 1 know not when Mr Mac- 
aulay curtailed bis business in Sierra 
Leone, but to this hour he certainly 
does business there, as the annexed 
document will show.* Besides, Mr 
Macaulay was the navy prize agent 
for the African coast for a very great 
number of years, (if he is not so still,) 
and in a particular manner during 
those years when those captures and 
condemnations were made, for whidr 
we have paid above half a million in 
bounties, all of which came through 
his hands ; without noticing Uie mil- 
lions for robberies inflicted upon fo- 
reign nations. These facts are wdl 
known to Mr Kenneth Macaulay, be- 
cause be was for several years super- 


* ^ Surra Leone Gazette, March 4, 

Notice is hereby given to all whom it m.iy concern, tlut i have transferred over 
the agency of Messrs Z. Macaulay and Bubiiigton, of Loudon, and alt my other Iiu- 
.sincss, to Itcibert llougaii. Esq., prepamtory fur my departure fur Europe ; and that 
the said Robert Dougaii is fully authorised to act for me in every respect. 

All persons indebted to me ns agent aforesaid, or otherwise, ore requested to pay 
up tlieir balances immediately, oi legal proceedings will be taken for the recovery of 
^ K. MACAULAY. 
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intendant of the captured negroes; and 
the agent and partner of the house in 
London. « 

About ten years ago^ while acting 
In thatcapacity, Mr Zachary Macaulay^ 
as the public paiiers statedj by some 
inisconeeption of the act of Parliament, 
obtained from the treasury (I think it 
was) L. 50,000 in advance, to pay boun* 
ties tor slaves which might be drawn 
for in Sierra Leone. The error was 
discovered after the money liad been 
about two years in his possession. It 
was demanded and re|iaid ; but it was 
not until a legal prosecution was com- 
menced, that theintcrest, about L.5000, 
was also paid. I mention this merely 
to enable the reader to judge of the 
vast sums of public money. Sierra 
Leone expenditure, that Mr Mac- 
aulay, as prize agent, has had in his 
hands. 

But further, and more to the point. 
Mr Michael Macmillan went from 
Glasgow to Sierra Leone, where he 
soon found that it was xitore profitable 
to trade with the negroes, than to teach 
them, or to preach to them. He became 
merchant, and, being a shrewd indus- 
trious man, he attracted the notice of 
Macaulay and Babbington of liondon. 
Ill 1811, they appointed him their 
commercial, and also their prize agent. 
I hold in my hand an extract from 
the agreement betwixt tliem, dated 1st 
October 1811, which constitutes Mr 
Macmillan “ their agent on fac- 
tor AT Sierra Leone, or at any 
other place or places in Africa." By 
this agreement he is bound not to 
act as a trader on his own account, be- 
yond L.400 per annum, and which 
value in goous he also binds himself 
to order from Alessrs Macaulay and 
Babbington, and to allow them a Com- 
mission on them. The a^eement 
further states, that Mr Macmillan was 
to be allowed to act as agent for the 
ilisposal of prizes at Sierra Leone afore- 
said, upon his paying to the said F. 
Macaulay and T. G. Babbington, or 
the survivor of them, one half of 
the usual commission of five 

FOUNDS ’'ER cent THEREON, " &C. 

In this capacity, Mr Macmillan 
acted, till tlic llth May 1815, when 
lie died, leaving two coloured childreii 
in that holy place ; a tew days after Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay had arrived from 
London to take his place ; and it was 
belicveil that he died possessed of a 
lai^* property, a great portion ol which 


was destined toendowa cliaiity-adiool 
inthiscity. MrKcnnethMacaulayand 
Mr Duncan Macmillan became ad- 
ministrators ; but a will was sulise- 
miently found in Edinburgh, and, by 
the advice of Messrs Macaulay and 
Babbington, a power of attorney was 
sent out by the executors, some of 
them gentlemen in this city, to Mr 
Kenneth Macaulay, with instructions 
to him to dose the business, and re- 
mit the money. After some years* 
deday, the executors were advised by 
Mr K. M. that he had done so, and 
that he had remitted to his friends in 
London the greater part of the for- 
tune, alleged to amount to L.13,0()U. 
The house in London stated, that Mr 
Macmillan died in their debt, and con- 
sequently, that they retained what 
had been sent them for it. Mr Ken- 
neth Macaulay was called upon for 
accounts and reckonings. In Ijondon 
they were answered by coldness— in 
Sierra Leone with defiance. At length, 
in 1823, learning that Kenneth was a 
Scotsman, and on a visit to Scotland, 
residing at the Mameot Gretna Green, 
a warrant was obtained for his arrest, 
to bring him to a reckoning ; but Ken- 
neth getting notice of what was going 
on, was too nimble for his pursuers, 
and got across the border, thinking be 
was clear of Scotch Law ; but his 
pursuers, who knew better, finding 
that he had left trunks and properly 
in the clergyman's house, arrested 
these, and thus brought their owner 
under the jurisdiction of t^ Scotch 
Court, competent, if I am mt mis- 
taken, to draw from Sierra Leone some 
of those documents which the House 
of Commons seem unable to procure. * 
Evirlence of the facts 1 state will be 
found in the process depending before 
the Supreme Court or Scotland. I 
have stated diose tkets, and been com- 
pelled by the insolence and eff^ntery 
of my assailantB, to state them, in refu- 
tation of the most impudent assertion 
and appeal ever made by any writer. 
The captures during Macmillan's agen- 
cy were most numerous. The African 
Institution Report Bth, p. 68, shows 
sixty- sovcu condemnations between 
181 1 and 18U at Sierra Leone. Many 
of these were large and valuable ves- 
sels ; and, as Mr Macniillaii's paperir 
show, — not taking slaves or hountieb 
into account,— had on board cargoes of 
merchandise to the extent of L.i000 
and L.6000 Sterling. All were sold at 
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Sierra Leone. Mr Macmillan called 
upon Mr Macaulay to get the alave 
bounties from the Treasury, and to 
credit him with half the txmmiuhn, 
while Mt Macmillan received the 
commissions on the sales of the ships 
and caigoes in Siena Leone, and gave 
Mr Macaulay credit for half the com- 
missions thereon in the settlement, the 
bdanw of accounts to be made when 
the work and the gains were comple- 
ted. The extent of the sums which 
thus came into those gentlemen’s 
hands, was enormons— probably ex- 
ceeding lialf a million of money ! 
They have been called for, but are 
not yet produced, nor do I believe 
that they can be so! 

Neither my time, my business, nor 
the interests of my family, (not ha- 
ving made a fortune ibom the ffulbbi- 
aig of my country,) will allow me 
to trace out farther the tortuous paths 
of the Jesuits of Sierra Leone, nor can 
1 in future pay much attention to, or 
have any respMt for, anything which 
Mr Kenneth Macaulay may say con- 
cerning it. After what 1 have shown, 
I consider 1 would be offiiring an in- 
sult to your understanding, and to the 
judgment and good sense of the very 
flumeious and intelligent portion of 


the oommunity who read the columns 
of the Journal in which I have the 
honour to address you, were 1 to say 
one word more upon the sulgect. I 
conclude with these remarks, forced 
upon me, namely, that I eonsider any 
country disgraced and degraded, when 
I perceive acting as governor in any 
one of her colonies, an individual who 
Unlay sells our soldiers the beef to 
eat, and rum, which he says kills them, 
and to-morrow relailt, as thecoffin ac- 
count shows he retails, the boards and 
the nails to make the coffins which 
are to hold tlieir mouldering remains, 
in a den of pestilence and death. And 
stripping his publication of the rant, 
and cant, and studied expression which 
runs through it, and confining it to 
the point, tlie present state of Sierra 
Leone— a commercial, agricultural, 
moral and religious station— a blacker 
picture was never exhibited to the fiyes 
of an insulted country, than that pic- 
ture which has lieen exhibited by its 
champion, Mr Kekneyh Macau i.ay. 

I am, &c. 

James M'Queen. 

Gj.asgow, ) 

VM April mi. \ 
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SPEECH OF HIS IlOYAb HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF LOllDS^ 25TR APRIL,. 1825. 

CTlie following Version of this interesting and memorable Speech, 
which excited so strong a sensation tliroughnnt the whole Empire, has 
Whui furnished to us by a Peer, who, having taken minutes at the time 
it was spoken, committed it to paiicr immediately after, and subsequent- 
ly revised and compared the rejiort he liad mafle out, with the minutes 
taken by several other Peers, who were also present. This invaluable 
document has therefore been given us as strictly accurate, and as more 
authentic than any report of tlie S|H'ech which has hitherto appeared in 
print ; and it is with feelings of pride and satisfaction, that we embody 
ill our pages a faithful transcript of the sentiments and opinions express- 
ed by this much lamented and truly British Prince, when it was pro- 
posc'd to throw down the few remaining safeguards of the Constitution 
against Foreign Influence and Popish Ascendency. 

C. N.3 

My Lords,— I present to your Lordships a petition, praying that fur- 
tlier concessions may not be nuulc to the Komuu Catholics. I am so lit- 
tle ill the habit of addressing this House, that L shall probably take no 
part in the debate uiMiii the bill, if it reai^lies this House. Upon this oc- 
casion, therefore, allow me to doi^larc my sentiments upon this most im- 
]iortant matter. The respectability of the jietitioners, — the Dean and 
Chajitcr of Windsor, — will secure to their petition due respect. 

My Lords, twenty-fire years have now passed since measures of this na- 
ture were first contem|ilatcd, but professedly with amnie securities for the 
Protestant Kstablishcd Church ; securities adinitteci and avowed to be 
iie(u>ssary. What tlie effect of the pro|>osid of such measures was at that 
clay, your Lordships know : — The apprehension that the Sovereign might 
lie chilled upon to differ with his Parliament, in the discharge of liis duty, 
to adhere to liis Coronation Oath — the contract which he had made at 
the altar of God — led to affliction— (here he could not proceed) — and to 
the teiiqiorary dismissal of the best, the honcstest, and the wisest Minis- 
ter the Crown ever had. That Minister always held out, that there must 
Ik^ sufficient Smirities for the Protestant Establishment — for the main- 
tenance of those principles which placed the Sovereign upon the throne 
—and that, with such Securities, what ought to be satisfactory to the 
Homan Catholics, might safely be granted. What is the case now, my 
I^ords f You are to grant all that can be asked, and without any satis- 
fiictory Securities. I am, my Lords, a friend to complete toleration ; but 
political power and toleration are perfectly different. I have opposed the 
concessions of political power from the first moment in which it was pro*> 
posed to grant them. 1 hare so actetl throughout, under a conviction^ 
whenever 1 have been odled upon to act, that I was bound so to act. I 
shall continue to oppose such concessions to the utmost of my power. 
The Cliurch of England, my I^rds, is in connexion with the Crown. 
The Roman Catliolics will not allow the Crmvn or the Parliament to in- 
terfere M'ith their Church : Are they, nevertheless, to legislate for the Pro- 
icstant Church of England ? 



Sfiecc/t iifiht Duke of York* 

My Lords, allou* me to call your attention to what must be the state of 
Hie Kiii|? iiinm the lhroiie- 7 (herc he rcail the King's oatli)-— The dread 
f»f iHM'iifT exiled upon— Kif having it proposed to him to act contrary to 
his understanding of that oatli, Icd^ or naturally contributed to his late 
Majesty's sufFerinj^ in tlic last ten years of liis life — (He could not pro- 
reed, and was in tears — after a pause he said) — My Lonls, if you have 
taken oaths, and differ about the meaning of them, those who think the 
proposed measures contrary to their oaths, are overcome by a majority 
They do their duty— they act according to their oaths-— the measure is 
carried witliout their violating their t;ompact witli G(»d. Ihit re(*oIlcct 
that it is not eo with the individual who is tlie Sovereign : He has a 
right, if lie is convinced that it is his duty, to refuse his assent, when tlie 
measure is proposed to him : His refusal is a constitutional bar to the 
measure : Hus consent, if given contrary to his understand ing of his oath, 
is that for which he must ever be resjionsible. My Lords, I understand 
iny duty, in this place, too well to be stating M'liat any other person may 
or may not feel, with respect to tliese ]»rojK)scHl measures— wliat any 
other jierson may or may not propose to do, or to furliear doing. \ 
speak for inyseJf only— for myself only I declare an opinion and deter- 
mination : lint I ap])rehend 1 may in this place* be allowed to call for 
your attention to what may lie the state of the Sovereign, to whom mea- 
sures may be proposi'd, ho is not to consider what oatli miglit have 
been administered to him, and taken by him, but who has takcu an oath, 
according to which and to what may be liis conviction ; as to the obli- 
gation that oath has created, lie must cmiccive Iiiinsolf bound to act jn 
consenting or w itliholding consent. 

My own opinions, my Lords, are well-known ; they have been care- 
fully formed; I cannot change them ; — I shall continue to net ctniform- 
ably to them in whatever circumstances and in whatever station I may 
l»e placed — So lielj) me God ! 


SIR HBRUKRT TAVLOn's NARRATIVK OP TIIR LAST ILLNESS AND 
OlSATir OP HIU ROYAL IITGIINESS THE DUKE OP YORK. 

[[When this most interesting and affecting Narrative first appcare<l, 
we at once resolved to give it a place in the Magazine, being anxious tn 
contribute, not merely to its wider circulation, but to its preservation, as 
a most valuable and important document for history. Accordingly we 
(communicated our intention to the attached and faithful friend and ser- 
vant of his late Royal Highness, Sir Herbert Taylor, from whose mas- 
terly pen tliis Memorial of the Last Days of liis cvcr-to-bc-lamented 
Master proceeded ; and wc have had the honour of being favoured W'itli 
Sir Herbert's entire consent and approbation, and also of being requested 
to add to the “ Memorandum” the Note in page 640 , which would have 
accompanied the original publication, if that had taken place by his desire* 
I'lie ** Mcmorandmii” is now printed from a lithographic copy which 
Sir Herbert was so gwal as send us ; its cori*cctnG88 may therefore he 
4e|iended upon. It will still be read with undiminished interest. 

. C. N.H 

u 
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Thb interest, excited by the situa- 
tion of the late Duke of York, and hy 
every circumstance connected with his 
long, painful, and lingering illness, 
from its corainenoemciit until the fa- 
tal hour which closed his valuable ex- 
istence, has been so great, and the ji^e- 
tieral feeling wliicli it produced has 
caused so many particulars to be cir- 
culated and received by the public, as 
authentic, for which there citlicr was 
no foundation, or at least very iiujier- 
fcct foundation, tliat I have, upon due 
consideration, been induced to draw 
up, from minutes taken during this 
distressing and trying {icriod of my 
attendance upon his Royal Highness, 
a statement, not of the progress of the 
disease, or of the treatment pursued, 
hat of such circumstances and facts 
as will shew the condition of his Royal 
Highness’s mind under this awful vi- 
sitation of Providence, — will do justice 
to the exemplary resolution and pious 
resignation with which lie met and 
submitted to it,— and will satisfy his 
atiaclied friends that his Royal High- 
ness was, in eacry fKiint of view, de- 
serving of the respect and the affection 
which have so strongly marked their 
sentiments towards him, and of the 
deq> grief and regret which his death 
has occasioned in their minds, and in 
those of the respectable and well- 
thinking individuals of every class in 
this country. 

The state of his Royal Higliiiess’s 
health had, for some time, appeared 
far from satisfactory, and had occa- 
sioned more or less unea8iii€*8s to those 
about him ; but the first iudications of 
serious indisposition, such as to pro- 
duce alarm, were upon hisUoyal High- 
ness’s return from Ascot to his resi- 
dence in Audley Square, on the 9th 
of June, 1826; and Mr Maegregor, 
who then saw him, urged him imme- 
diately to send for Sir Henry Halford. 

From that period, his Royal High- 
ness continued more or less an invalid, 
and was occasionally confliied to his 
house. 

Upon the 24th June, bis Royal 
Highness removed fur cliaugc of air to 
Rroinptun Park, the residence of Mr 
Grt'onwuod, who kindly lent it to him, 
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and upon that day he sent for inc, and 
told me that he had been unwell for 
some weeks, and that he di<l iiui think 
that he gained ground ; that he did 
not feel alarmed, and that he had per- 
fect confidence in the attention givt^n 
to his case, and the skill of his medi- 
cal advisers. Rut that he knew thui 
they might entertain ajiprcheiisiun!. 
which tlicy would consider it their 
professional duty not to communicate 
to their patients, and ho might tluTe- 
fore remain ignorant of that which 
ought not to be concealed from him, 
and which he trusted he should learn 
without apprehension, although he 
did not deny that he should learn it 
with regret. That there were diitie:. 
to be performed, and arrungetiients Uf 
be made, which ought not to be defer- 
red to the last moment ; and he felt 
that it was due to Ins character and 
station, to his comfort, and even to 
his feelings on this subject, tkal he 
should not be taken by surprise upon 
so serious an occasion. lie consideri'd 
it probable that the physicians would 
be less reserved witn me tlian witli 
him, and he chargcfl me, if I should 
learn from them directly, or should 
have reason to draw such inference 
from any expression that might drop 
from tliem, that his situation had be- 
come one of danger, not to withhold 
such knowledge from him. He ap- 
pealed U> me upon this occasion for 
an act of friendship, he would add, 
for the discharge of a duty, which lie 
claimed from the person who hud been 
with him, and enjoyed his confidence, 
during so many years : He caUed upon 
me to promise that 1 would perform it 
whenever the period sliould arrive to 
which he alluded, and he desired that 
1 would bear in mind that he wishid 
me to deal by him as he was certain 
I should desire, under similar circum- 
stances, to be, dealt with. 

1 made the promise without hesita- 
tion, and it was received with a warm 
expression of thanks, and an affection- 
ate pressure of the hand. 

This was repeated, in allusion to 
what had ])as8cd at a later period of 
die day, when he got into hia carriage 
to go to Broinptoii, and he then saul 
1 1 . 
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that he felt relieved from great un- 
easiness by the promise I liad given 
him. 

His Royal Highness removed to 
Brighton on the 14th Augnst, for the 
ben^t of further change of air ; and 
I learned^ from MrMaegregor, on the 
17th of that month, that a wange had 
taken place in his general state, and 
that symptoms ha(l appeared iivliich 
rendered tiis situation one of danger. 

This distressing information was 
confirmed to me from other quarters, 
and I determined immediately to go to 
Brighton, and to discliarge my tluty ; 
but to be guided in the character and 
extent of the disclosure by such fur- 
ther communication as might be made 
to me, by his Royal IIighness*s inedicul 
attendants, of the nature and pressure 
of the danger. I pleaded business 
rendering personal communication ne- 
cessary for niy visit to his Iloyal High- 
ness, and I went to Brighton on the 
t9th August. Upon my arrival, I 
learned from IVIr Maegregor that a 
favourable change had taken place, 
that his Royal llighncss had gained 
strength, and that the most alarming 
symptoms had in great measure sub- 
sided ; that his Royal Highness's si- 
tuation might, therefore, be consider- 
ed far more encouraging than when 
he wrote to me, but that it was impos- 
sible to consider it free iVorn danger, 
although that danger had ceased to be 
immediate, and although there was 
reason to hope that the cause of alarm 
might be removed. Ho added, that, 
from observations which his Royal 
Highness had made to himself, he was 
convinced I would find him prepared 
for any communication I might icel it 
my duty to make to him, and that, 
under all dreumstances, 1 must exer- 
cise ny discretioK^. 

I then saw the Ihike of York, who 
entered fully into his situation, and 
k>ld me, that, although much better 
then, and, he believed, going on well, 
he had reason to think, from the man- 
ner and looks of his medical attend- 
ants, that they had been alarmerl, and 
felt much greater uneaaiiiess than they 
had expressed, or might feel at liber- 
ty to express, and he wished to know 
what I had learnt. , 

I did not disguise from him, that, 
bearing in mind the engagement I hail 
contracted, I had determined to go to 
Brighton ill consequence of the ac- 
counts J liad received on the ITtb, 


which had alarmed me, but Uiat 1 was 
happy to find, on my arrival, that his 
Royal Highness's state had since been 
improving, and that much of the un- 
easiness which then prevailed had 
been removal; at the same time it 
was my duty to confirm the impres- 
sion which he appeared himself to nave 
received, that his complaint had as- 
sumed a more serious character, al- 
though great confidence appeared to 
be felt, tliat the extraordinary resour- 
ces of his constitution, and the strength 
he had gained since his removal to 
Brighton, would enable him to strug- 
gle successfully with the disorder. 
‘‘ Then," said he, I was not mista- 
ken in my suspicions, and iny case is 
not wholly free from danger ; but I 
de)>end upon your honour, and you 
tell me there is more to hoiie than to 
fear." 

I assured him that such was deci- 
dedly the impression 1 had received 
from what Mr Maegregor had said to 
me. He thanked me, and proceeded 
to look over and give directions upon 
sonic official papers with his usual at- 
tention and accuracy. 

He saw Mr Maegregor the same 
evening, and questioned him ; and he 
told me oil the following day that Mr 
Maegregor had answered nini very 
fairly, and had confirmed what I had 
Slid to him, as did Sir Matthew Tier- 
ney later in the day. On that same 
day he told me that he felt stronger ; 
that his mind was relieved by what 
had passed, as he knew he should nor 
be deceived, or left to form his own 
conjectures, and draw his own conclu- 
sions, from the looks and manner of 
his medical attendants, and others 
about him ; and that he had not for 
mouths slept so well as the preceding 
night 

1 repeated to him, that I had come 
to Brighton under considerable alarm, 
and that I should leave it very much 
relieved. His Royal lllghncHS was 
cheerful ; and I heard from Mr Mae- 
gregor, and others, that be continued 
BO during the following days. Indeed, 
he wrote in me himself in very good 
spirits, end assured me of the comfort 
and relief he had derived from the 

g roof afforded to him that he would 
e fairly dealt with. 

His Royal Highness returned from 
Brighton on tlic afternoon of the 
S6th of August, to the Duke of But- 
laiid’a house in Arlington Street, ha- 
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ving coinc in five and a half hours. 
1 le did not sccna much fatigucdi look* 
cd well in the countenanccrarid con- 
versed clieerfullv witli Sir Henry Tor- 
rens and me, who were in waiting to 
receive him. 

He ai'terwards told me that his 
strength, sleep, and appetite had im- 
proved, hvLt that the medicines he had 
taken had ceased to have the desired 
effect in checking the progress of the 
main disorder, and that he had there- 
fore returned to town earlier than had 
been intended, in order, as he under- 
stood, to try some change of treat- 
ment, which he apprehended might 
be tapping. This was an unpleasant 
hearing, though it did not alann him. 
He lyas determined to keep up his 
spirits ; he knew his situation was a 
serious one, but he had no doubt, 
please God, he should recover, tliough 
he feared his recovery would be a 
work of time. 

In the course of the conversation, 

1 told him that I had understood Sir 
Henry Halford would be in town on 
the following day, and did not mean 
p) return to the country. He observed 
it was very kind of him, Wt imuie- 
iliately added, ** by the bye, not a very 
good sign either.''^ 

He then proceeded very quietly to 
official business, but Air Maegregor 
coining in, he, in the most calm and 
collected manner, ourstioned him 
fore me, very closely as to his state, 
beginning by these words : '' Tell me 
honestly, do you consider me in dan- 
ger?” “ Not in immediate danger,*’ 
was the answer. ** But,” said his 
Aoyal Highness, '' you do consider 
my situation to he one not free from 
danger?” — Mr Maegregor admitted 
it to be by no means free from dan- 
ger, but proceeded to state the grounds 
which justified his medical attendants 
in indulging hopes that his Royal 
Highness might look forward to a fa- 
vourable issue. 

Mr Maegregor’s answer produced 
further questions, all put with a view 
to obtain positive and accurate infor- 
mation as to the extent of danger, and 
he concluded by thanking Mr Mac- 
for the jair manner in which 
met them, and by saying, I 
know npw what 1 wished to know, 
and 1 shall he able to gpvem myself 
by that knowledge.** During the 
whole diis conversation, whid was 
of some length, his manner was firm 


and rollected, tliough* very serious, 
his voice free from agitation, his oues- 
tioiis were put quietly, at intervals, as 
if well considered, by a man who was 
determined to ascertain his own situ- 
ation, and his words were measured. 

He afterwards desired me to repeat 
what Mr Macnegor had said, as I 
understood it, that he might be satis- 
fied he had not mistaken him. I did 
so, and he observed, that he also bad 
BO understood him, but that he did 
not augur from it that his case was 
hopeless — which impression 1 con- 
firmed. He expressed an earnest hope 
that the symptoms of his disorder 
were not generally known or talked 
of. 

I have been thus particular in the 
statement of what passed upon these 
three occasions, to shew liow anxious 
his Royal Highness was not to be kept 
in the dark, how fearlessly he met the 
communication of the existence of 
danger, and, above all, to shew tliat 
he was early apprised of his critical 
state, from the contemplation of which 
he at no time shrunk, although he was 
at all times anxious to conceal, from 
the generality of those who approach- 
ed him, that he did not look forward 
with undiminished confidence to a fa- 
vourable issue. 

On the following day, Sunday, 
87th August, his Royal Highness 
again apoke to me very quietly, in 
regard to his situation, and told me, 
tliat although not alarmed, and al- 
though he liad heard nothing that 
should shake his hopes of ulthiiate re- 
covery, he could not conceal from 
himself that his situation called for 
serious contemplation. Wliatcver 
might be the result, there would be 
time iur certain arrangements, and 
the settlement of his affairs, but there 
was one duty he did not wish to de- 
fer; he felt, indeed, that it ought not 
to ^ deferred until it should seem to 
be imposed by a conviction of imme- 
diate danger, and resorted to when 
hope had ceased to exist, lie had, 
therefore, determined to take the Sa- 
crament upon an early day, and to re- 
uest his friend the Bishop of Lon- 
00 to administer it to him ; but he 
was anxious that this should not be 
known, as Uie alarm would be sound- 
ed, and various interpretations would 
be put upon an act, which was one of 
duty, resorted to on principle, and 
not from apprehension or afl^tation ; 
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ho tlurcforc directed me to see the 
Bishop of London, and to rcqucBt 
)iim to come to him on the following 
Tuesday at twelve. He desired that 1 
ivould explain to him his desire that 
tlie attendance sliould he quiet, and 
should not excite observation ; that 
he wished the service to be simply 
that of the Communion, as he did not 
wm apply to him for his attendance 
as u|K)ii a sick person. He also desired 
me to be present, and to take the Sa- 
crament with him. 

He told me that he had well consi- 
dered of this act. Ho was sure that, 
under any circumstances, it would 
tend to his satisfaction, comfort, and 
relief, and that he ought not to post- 
pone it. 

I went to lli3 Bishop of London, 
(at Fulham,} who received the coin- 
municatioii with great emotion, and 
s])oke ill the highest terms of the ex- 
ciiiplary feeling which had dictated 
his lioyal Highness’s wish, and said 
that he would come quietly to Ar- 
lington Street on Tuesday, at twelve, 
without robes, (as upon ordinary oc- 
casions,} and without notice to any 
one, and 1 engaged to have all prepa- 
red. 

I returned to Arlington Street to 
inform his Royal Highness, and it 
was agreed that bis servant, Batche- 
lor, should alone be apprised of the 
intention, and tiiat I should take care 
to kecji others out of the way. Hi.s 
Royal Highness again said, that he 
should derive peat comfort Arom thus 
early dj|jM|MUgiug his duty. He also 
gave niApM^ctions to clear liis draw- 
ers in JmSv Square of papers, and 
to bring^am away, and seal up those 
of a private nature. He said he should 
by degrees look them over, and at- 
tend to other matters, but repeatedly 
assured me that all this was done and 
thought of without any apprehension 
of a fatal issue of his disorder, and 
that be was confident he should re- 
cover. 

The Princess Soiihia (who usually 
came every day about two o’clock) 
had Ijcen with liim, and I asked him 
whether she was aware of his situa- 
tion. He said be believed not, at least 
he had said notliing to alarm her ; 
pobsihly, however, she might be to a 
c.‘ertaiii extent, and he had therefore 
said nothing to undeceive her. 

When 1 saw Batchelor, I learnt 
from him (whui 1 had never previ- 


ously known) that his Royal High- 
ness, when he did not go to church, 
never missed devoting some time to 
his prayers, which he read to himself, 
in general early, that he might not 
be disturbed, hut if disturbed in the 
morning, in the afYernoon or evening ; 
and that when travelling on Sunday, 
he always took a Bible and IVayer 
Book in the carriage, and was very 
particular as to their being placeil 
within his immediate reach ; and that 
although he did not object to a travel- 
ling companion on other days, nothing 
annoyed him more than any one pro- 
posing to be his companion on a Sun- 
day. 

His Royal Highness saw Sir Ht n- 
ry Halford on that day, and queation- 
ed him very closely as to his situation. 
Sir Henry told me that he hud an- 
Bwered his questions fairly, and that 
lie had found his Royal Highness in 
an excellent state of mind, and that 
he could not sufficiently admire tin' 
resolution and composure with which 
he sought for information, and dwelt 
ui)on the question of danger. He ob- 
served tliat there was no difficulty in 
dealing with such a patient. 

His Royal Highness told me after- 
wards, that Sir Henry Halford's com- 
muiiication had ccinfiimed the impres- 
sion he bad received from what l\lr 
lilacgregor had said, and he expressed 
himself perfectly satisfied with it. 

Ills Royal ]lighnes.s continued in 
good spirits, and in the same com|K)- 
sed slate of mind on the i^th and 
2 inh. 

On the latter day, the Bishop of 
London came at a little before twelve, 
and his Royal Highness was alone 
with him for a short time, after which 
1 was called in, and his Lordship ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to us. 

The Duke's deportment was serious 
as became the occasion, but firm and 
quite Bree from agitation. He did not 
appear nervous or affected, although 
he must have perceived that neither 
the Bishop nor I were free from either 
feeling. 

The Bishop of London told roc af- 
tcrw'ards tliat nothing could be more 
correct or sati^actory than all his 
Royal Highness had said to hhn, when 
they were alone, and that his state of 
mind was that in which he would 
wish, under such circumstances, to 
find that of any person in whose wel- 
fare he felt inicrebted. 
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When I returned to the Duke of 
York, he appeared more affected, and 
he assured me that he felt a comfort 
and relief which he could not describe^ 
iiiid that whatever might be the issue 
of his illness, he had done what he 
ought to do. That he could now at- 
tend to other matters with encreased 
coTuposure. In the afternoon, when 
I saw him again, he expressed to me 
iiow much be had been pleased with 
the Bishop of London's mild and en- 
couraging discourse. 

That he had stated to his Lordship 
unreservedly, that he knew his situa- 
tion to he a very serious, though he 
trusted not a hopeless one, but that he 
did not ebuse to postpone a duty which 
he cons p ived ought to be perforincfl 
while nc ivas in tlie full possession of 
his faculties, which rniglit yield to 
disease sooner than he was aware of. 
— That he had in the course of his 
life faced death in various shapes, and 
was now dootmd to view its approach 
in a slow and lingering form. That 
he dill not deny that he should resign 
his existence with regret, though he 
felt no alarm; he admitted that his 
lift: liiid not been pure, that there had 
been much in his course he wished 
had l3cen otherwise, lie had not 
thought so seriously on some subjects 
as he might have done, still he had 
endeavoured to discharge his public 
duties correctly. He had forborne 
Iroiri injuring or deceiving any one ; 
and he felt in peace and charity with 
all. 

Ihiilcr these circumstances, he hoped 
lie might look with confidence to mer- 
cy, tlirough the merits of his Redeem- 
er, and he had appealed to him (the 
Bishop) on this occasion, not only to 
receive the confession of his unwor- 
tliinesB, but to administer that comfort 
which his situation required. That 
his reliance and his faith in the Chris- 
tian religion were firm and decided, 
and that his adherence to the pure 
doctrine professed and established by 
the Chur^ of England, was unshaken, 
as it had ever been. That, as he had 
declared these sentiments in a pediti- 
cal discussion of the Homan Catholic 
(iuestion, he was anxious that it should 
be understood, and that the Bishop of 
London Should be enabled to state 
hereafter, if the occasion diould call 
for it, that those s^timents were not 
]irolc8sed in a polidcal sense, and fWim 
prejudice and party feelings, but that 


they were firmly fixed in his mind, 
and were the result of due considera- 
tion and conviction, and produced by 
an earnest solicitude for the oonftinued 
welfare of his country. 

After saying this, iiis Royal High- 
ness told me that he felt very ooirifort- 
able, and that if it should please God 
to restore him to health, he was sure 
he should be a better man ever after. 
He considered this trial as a mercy for 
which he ought to feci grateful ; it af- 
forded him time fo' serious reflection, 
and he trusted that tlie time would 
not be ill applied. 11c then entcreil 
into some questions of military busN 
ness with great composure. 

His Royal Highness underwent the 
operation of tapping on the afternoon 
of the 3d September. It was perform- 
ed,by MrMacgi^or, and it was borne 
by his Royal Highness with the same 
resolution and quiet composure which 
had marked his conduct under every 
stage of his illness. Colonel Stephen- 
son and 1 saw him soon after. We 
found him a little exhausted, but 
dieerful, and quite free from nervous 
agitation. 

About this period, he received the 
cominunicaiion of the death of Sir 
Harry Calvert, by which he was much 
affected, and he observed that he had 
deeply to deplore the loss of an old 
and attached friend, and a religious 
and good man. 

For some days after the operation, 
he was very weak, and his left 1^ was 
in a state which occasioned serious 
uneasiness, nor was the appearance of 
the other leg satisfactory. On the lOtb, 
he examim^ the contents of some pri- 
vate boxes, and desired that they 
might be l^t in his room, but consi- 
dered as consigned to my ^arge. His 
situation gave his medical attendants 
serious uneasiness, and his Royal 
Highness was perfectly sensible of it, 
nor indeed did I disguise it from him, 
when he questioned me. 

Between the IStli and the 18th, his 
Royal Highness gained strength, and 
his appetite and sleep improved, but 
the state of his legs continued unsa- 
tisfactory. On the 19th he began 
again to take his airings, but the im- 
provement had not bi^n sudi as to 
induce his medical attendants to oon- 
sider his state otherwise than very 
criticaL He continued to take daUy 
airings until the 16th of October. 
During this interval, he rallied ocoa« 
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siionally, and liia ffeneral health ap» 
^learod at times to^ improving, not- 
withstanding the state of the legs, 
which became gradually more unsa* 
tisfactory, and often occasioned excru- 
ciating pain throughout great part of 
the day. His Royal Highness fre- 
ijuantly spoke to me of his own situa- 
tion and feelings, more especially on 
the Sftkl September, when he told me 
he did his best to submit with patience 
ami resignation ; that he tried Jo keep 
up his spirits, he met his friends 
cheerfully, endeavoured to go correctly 
through what he had to do, and to 
occupy himself at other times with 
reading; but when left to his own 
thoughts, when he went to bed and 
lay awake, the situation was not agree- 
able ; the contemplation of one’s end, 
not to be met at once, nor withip a 
short given |icriod, but protractal pos- 
sibly tor months, required a struggle 
and tried one’s resolution. But, after 
all, he did not know that he regretted 
it, or that he regretted that time was 
given to him which had turned his 
mind to serious reflection, and which 
he was certain had been very benefi- 
cial to him. If it should please God 
that he should recover, he would 1k> 
come a better man : if he did not re- 
cover, he would have to thank God 
for the time afibrded for reflection. 1 
have noticed what passed on this day, 
to show that his feelings had under- 
gone no 4iange. 

On the 1 6 til October, Mr Maegregor 
desired that I should convey to his 
Royal Highness his wish that he would 
allow him to call in Sir Astley Coo{i€r ; 
that 1 would state that he had no 
reason to doubt his Royal Highness's 
coufldence, but that a heavy responsi- 
bility was thrown upon him, and that 
it might be satisfactory to his Royal 
Highness, as it doubtless would be to 
himself, to resort to further aid and 
advice, as the state of the legs had 
unfortunately formed so prominent a 
feature of the case ; at the same time 
he was persuaded that Sir Astley 
Cooper would concur in all that he 
had done. When 1 mentioned it to 
his Royal Highness he objected, and 
assurcfl me that he was perfectly sa- 
tisfied with Mr Maegre^r’s skill and 
his attention, and that he would not, 
upon anv account, appear to shew a 
‘^^ght which lie had never felt, nor 

^^r Maegregor's feelings. I as- 
^^iin that Mr Mai^gor was 


perfectly sensible of this ; but that he 
owed it to his own feelings, and to his 
character as a professional man, to 
make this request. His Royid High- 
ness then objected to theeftect it might 
produce upon the public, to its getting 
into the newspaiicrs, &c. I ob^rved 
Uiat measures iniglit be taken to pre- 
vent this, and he finally agreed to Mr 
Maegregor *8 speaking to Sir Henry 
Halford, and settling it with him. 

Sir Astley Cooper attended accord- 
ingly on the 17Ui, and continued to 
do so during the remainder of his 
Royal Highness’s illness. Notwith- 
standing every precaution, it was im- 
l>ossible to prevent it being soon no- 
ticed in the papers, and when liis 
Royal Highness learnt this, ^obser- 
ved, that his chief motive foMrishiug 
it concealed was, the apprehension 
that it might excite unnecessary alarm, 
which, as connected with his station 
and situation, might embarrass the 
Government, and possibly influence 
the public funds. — It could uot afiect 
him piTsonalJy. 

His Royal Highness's state fluctu- 
ated again between this period ami 
the 6 til November, when there was a 
marked improvement in the condition 
of the legs, which continued until the 
20th, when they again assumed an 
unfavourable appearance, which was 
the more to be lamented as his Royal 
Highness’s strength and constitutional 
powers had been giving way ; his ap- 
petite and sleep began to fail, and the 
fincrcasing evil was therefore to be met 
by impaired resources. 

Towards the beginning of Decem- 
ber his Royal Highness again rallied, 
so far as tlic legs were concerned, but 
his frame and his constitution had 
evidently become weaker, and his 
Royal Highness himself expressed his 
apprehensions that his strength would 
not carry him through the protracted 
struggle. 

Between the 8th and 17th of De- 
cember, there was again a sensible im- 
provement in the legs, which might 
have raised the hoiies of his Royal 
Highness’s attendants, if the return 
of strength had kept pace with it ; 
but be was visibly losing strength and 
substance, and on the 20th me legs 
resumed the appearance of mortifica- 
tion to an alarming extent, and the 
medical attendants agreed that his 
situation bad become very critical. 

Tlicir apprehensions were still fur- 
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tiler excited on the eStl ; faia appetite 
had totally failed him, and other 
symptoms were equally unfavourable. 
Still he kept up his spirits, and al« 
tliough my language was anything 
but encouraging, he appeared to feel 
sanguine of recovery. This impres- 
sion was not justified by the opinion 
of the medical attendants, and 1 be- 
came very anxious that his Royal 
Tlighness should be made aware of 
tlie encrcascd danger of his situation. 
I urgeil this point with Sir Henry Hal- 
ford and Sir Astley Coo|w*r ; assured 
them that they mistook his Royal 
Highncss*s character, if they appre- 
hended any ill effect from the disclo- 
sure, and represented that it was due 
to his character and to his wish, to 
discharge the duties which lie still had 
to i>erform. In the course of the day 
they yielded to iny representations, 
and authorised me to avail myself of 
any opening which his Royal High- 
ness might give me to make him sen- 
sible of the encreased anxiety and 
alarm which 1 bad observed in his 
physicians. 1 was to use my discre- 
tion as to the mode, the nature, and 
the extent of the disclosure ; it would 
probably produce reftrciico to them, 
and they would then confirm the im- 
pression conveyed by me. 

1 saw his Royal Highness at five 
o’clock, when I took my official papers 
to him. He gave me the desired op- 
portunity at once, by asking what the 
doctors said of him. His servant be- 
ing in the room, I gave no immediate 
answer, and he waited quietly until 
he had left the room, and then repeat- 
ed the question. 

I spoke to him as had been agreed 
with Sir Henry Halford, adding that 
my own anxiety, and the uneasiness 
I had already expressed to him, had 
led me to watch the physicians, and 
to endeavour to extract from them 
what their real opinion was, hut that 
they were cautious, and were evident- 
ly unwilling to authorise me to express 
tneir alarm. I could not, however, 
forget his Royal Highness’s appeal to 
me in Audley Square, nor the pledge 
1 had given him ; that 1 knew his 
Royal Highness did not wish to he 
taken by surprise ; that I felt he ought 
not to bie taken by surprise; and thci^ 
ibrel had considered it my duty to dis- 
close to him the uneasiness I felt. Ho 
listen^ with comiiosure, and without 
betraying any agitation, but asked me 


whether the ilanger was immediatet 
whether it was a question of dayst^ 

I repeated that I was not autliorised 
to say BO, and I trusted it was not. He 
said—" (kxl’s will be done ; 1 am not 
afraid of dying, 1 trust I have done 
my duty : 1 have endeavoured to do 
so. I know that my faults have been 
many, but God is merciful ; his ways 
are inscrutable ; I bow with submis- 
sion to his will. I have at least not 
to reproach myself with not having 
done all I could to avert this crisis; 
but 1 own it has come upon me by 
surprise. I knew that my case had 
not ceased to he free from danger ; 1 
have always been told so, hut I did 
not suspect immediate danger, and had 
I been a timid or a nervous man, the 
effect might have been trying. I trust 
I have received this communication 
with becoming resolution.” I obser- 
ved that T had not for many days sei>n 
his Royal Highness more free from 
nervous agitation, and that I had not 
been disappointed in my expectation 
that he would bear this communica- 
tion as he did that which I had been 
called upon to make to him at Brigh- 
ton. He desired me to feel his pulse, 
which was low, but even and steady. 

lie then put various questions to 
me, with a view to ascertain the causes 
of wliat he considered so sudden a 
cliange in his state. 1 accounted for 
it by what 1 had learned from the 
physicians, and ended by Repeating 
that 1 had felt it my duty, however 
painful, to sneak out. He thanked 
me, gave me his hand, and said, I had 
acted as 1 ought, and as he expected, 
but he pressed me again to state 
what was the extent of the danger, 
and whether immediate f ” 1 repeatecl 
that 1 had been assured it was not 
immediate. Whether his case was 
without hope of recovery I gave no 
decided answer, but said, that I could 
not extract from the physicians any 
positive opinion, but that their lan- 
guage was not encouraging. He said, 

I understand you; I may go on for 
a short time, hut I may end rapidly ; 
God’s will be done; I am resigned.’* 
He then called for his official papers, 
and transacted his business with com- 
posure and his usual attention. He 
afterwards resumed the previous pain- 
ful subject. I spoke to him about his 
private papers, and he confirmed some 
of the directions previously given to 
me upon that subject. He then spoke 
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most kiniHv, took me ogain liy ih^ 
liaikl, and ^id, Thank you ; CJod 
bless you.’' I hod hitherto succeeded 
in controlling nof .jlMings, but I could 
do so no lou^^ ap4 ^ room. 

I learnt from tSi servant^ Batche« 
lor, that after 1 left his Royal High- 
ness^ he had desired him to collect 
and pay some small bills ; that he be- 
gan to write some memoranda, and 
appeared very serious, but quite free 
from agitation. His Royal Highness 
afterwards had some serious conversa- 
tion with. Sir Henry Halford, who did 
not disguise from him the uneasiness 
he felt, but did not admit that his 
case had become hopeless. He had 
found him perfectly calm and com- 
posed. 

His Royal Highness sent for me 
again, and re|^aled to me very cor- 
rectly what Sir Henry Halford had 
said to him ; he afterwards saw Colo- 
nel Stephenson, who told me that he 
had conversed with him very quietly 
upon indifferent subjects, and that, 
from his iiiaiiner, he could not have 
suspected that anything could have 
occurred to disturb hinu 

He passed a good night, and ap- 
l^red better on the following day. 
He saw the AtljutanUGencral and 
Quartermaster-General early, and gave 
his directions to them with his usual 
accuracy. I saw him soon after, and 
he told me that he had passed a good 
night, had rather more appetite, and 
was more free from pain ; that tliis was 
satisfactory for the moment, but whe- 
ther of any ultimate avail, a higher 
Power would decide. 

The physicians told me there was 
no improvement in his situation. 

In the course of the day, I submit- 
ted to official papers, and took 

his plsj^iilil upon some general mili- 
tary arr a ngements, into which he en- 
tered with interest ; but in the after- 
noon he became very languid and ner- 
vous, though he rallied again towards 
the evening. 

On the following day, 2iih Decem- 
ber, he appeared better, and in good 
spirits, tliough incapable of much ex- 
ertion. 

^ On the 2.3th, he was weaker, ha- 
ving had a very indifferent night. He 
saw the Duke of Wellington early in 
ilie day. The physicians told me that 
his Royal Highness's state was beco- 
ming daily more critical, and that it 
was desirable that I should uvail my. seif 


of any o]q>ortunity which might oHrr, 
of drawing his Royal Highness's atten- 
tion to the necessity of settling his af- 
fairs. I embraced it tliat very day, 
and proposed to him to send for his 
solicitor, Mr Parkinson, to which he 
agreed, and I appoint^ him ut ten 
o’clock on the following day ; he after- 
wards went through lus official busi- 
ness very quietly. 

His Royal Highneas saw Mr Par- 
kinson on the 26th, and signed his 
will, after which he shook hands with 
him, as if taking final leave of him. 
He afterwards saw the Bishop of Lon- 
don, who hail at all times free admis- 
sion to his Royal Highness, and had 
had frequent conversations with him 
in the course of his illness, and the 
result of Mtj interview was, that his 
Royal Highness should take tlie Sa- 
crament on the 28th, which his Royal 
Highness mentioned to me afterwards, 
adding, that he meant to ask the Prin- 
cess Sophia to take it with liim. 1 
saw him again in the evening, and he 
appeared very cheerful. On the 27th, 
he appeared better early in the day, 
but became more weak and languid 
afterwards, lie saw Mr l*eel, who 
told me he had been mucii shocked by 
bis Royal Highness’s altered appear- 
ance. The Duke, however, spoke to 
me of himself in a more sanguine tone 
than usual. 

His Majesty came to his Royal 
Highness in tlic afternoon, and found 
lilm very weak and languid, but he 
rallied in the evening, and looked ovet 
his official papers. 

On the morning of the 2Hth, his 
Royal Highness appeared very weak, 
and had some attacks of nervous faini- 
ness, which, together with other un- 
favourable symptoms, satisfied the 
physicians that the danger was beco- 
ming more imminent. The Bishop of 
London came at twelve, and desired 
that three persons should assist at tlie 
holy ceremony, and proposed that Sir 
Henry Halford and 1 should be addcti 
to the Princess Sophia, which was 
mentioned to his Boyal Highness, who 
readily agrceil. Upon tw occasion 
ho cainu^ publicly, and put ou his 
robes ; his Royal Highness was quite 
composed, and nothing could exceed 
his pious attention and calm devotion 
throughout the solemn ceremony. He 
repeated the prayers, and niaue the 
rosponsi's in a firm voice. Part of the 
prayers for the sick weie read, but iho 
16 
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Re^e^ was, at the suggestion of Sir imitation. He appeared rsery dssirous 
II. Halford, the short service. The of extracting very dinct and dnrtser- 
Bishop was very much aff^ted, parti- ved answers ; often fixed his eye upon 
cularly when pronouncing the conclu- me, as if to starch my thoughts, and 
ding blessing. The Princess Sophia 6up« made me change my position, that he 
ported herself wonderfully throughout might see me better. I appeared not 
the trying scene, and the Duke was to notice this, but kept up tiic cenver- 
quitc free from ogitatiun. After the sation for an hour and a half, on va« 
service was over, he kissed his sister, rious subjects of business, &c. This 
and shook hands most afiectionately succeeded, and he gradually became 
with the Bishop, Sir Henry llalfoni, more at his ease. He was quite equal 
and me, thanking us, and as if ta- to any exertion of mind. When Sir 
king leave of all. His Uoyal Ilighness II. Halford came, he announced to his 
sent for me again in the afternoon. Royal Highness the King’s inttntion 
and went through some official busi- to pay him a visit on that day, and 
ness, to which he appeared quite equal, his Royal Highness dressed and sha- 
He expressed great satisfaction at ha- ved himself, which he had not bwn 
ving taken the Sacrament, and told able to do on the preceding day. 
me that the Princess Sophia had staid The physicians told me that the 
with him, and borne up to the last state of the legs had become more un« 
moment. lie then asked me whether favourable. Ilis Royal Highness saw 
his physicians thought much worse of the Adjutant- General and Quarter- 
him ; he really felt better. I replied, master- General, and transacted busi- 
they considered his situation as ba- ness with them as usual, 
ving become more doubtful than it His Majesty came at two, and staid 
had been, but that they had not at an hour with bis Royal Highness, 
any time authorised me to sav his Ills Majesty thought him looking bet- 
casc was hopeless. He observeii that ter and stronger than on the 27 th, but 
he thought it was wrong to abandon this was the last time he saw hiip, his 
hope, or to despair, but, setting aside Majesty's own indisposition having 
that feeling, he was resigned to God’s disfippointed his anxious wish to have 
will. He aski'd whether I had any come again to him. 
more papers requiring consideration, His Royal Highness sent for me at 
as he felt quite us cqud to business as five, anil vrent through his usual offi- 
he had been for two or three months cial business with me, after which he 
past, and he wished none to be inter- appeared tired and exhausted, and in- 
rupted or suspended. He afterwards deed, he had previously rctir^ to his 
saw Mr Grcville, who found him very bed-room. 

cheerful. He afterwards saw Colonel Stephcii- 

He sent for me again between eight son, who found him in the same weak 
and nine, and I staid with liim until and exhausted state, 
ten. He appeared weak and uncom- Towards nine he sent for me again, 
fortable, though not positively in pain, and I found him much oppressed, and 
At ten, he said he should like to go breathing short, and in general unable 
to bed, but the usual hour had not to rouse himself. He dismissed me 
arrived, and he would wait for Sir H. after a short time, wishing me good 
Halford. I persuaded him to go to night, but between ten and eleven he 
bed at once, ’lliis was the first night sent for me again ; I found him do- 
that he had anticipated the usual hour, zing, and when he roused himself, he 
and the medical attciulanls ascribed it coniidaincd of inward pain, asked me 
to increasing weakness, against which how late 1 should stay in the house, 
he had hitherto contended. All agreed (he was not aware that I had slqrt in 
that he might linger on a few days, it for several nights,) and agaiii wish- 
Atilcss an attack of nervous faintness cd me good night, 
sliould carry him off suddenly. He had collra for Sir II. Halford, 

On the following day, the S29th, his Mr Maegregor, and Mr Simpson, rc- 
Royal Highness, after passing a toler- peatedly in the same manner, and af- 
able night, appeared Irettrr. He'hod ter wishing them good nig^t Some 
taken some nourishment, and his pulse time after, he again .sent for Mr h{ao- 
was steady. He sent for me soon af- gregor, who found him in one of hu 
ter ten, and spoke very seriously of attacks of nervous faintness. MrMac^ 
his situation, but without alarm or gregor gave him some laudanum, ai^ 
VOI..XXI. ^ , 4M 
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lifter sonae time he became more com* moviil his lipi occasionally^ but leeifld 
posed, and fell asleqp. not distin^sh what he said ; he ai>* 

I leamt early in the momiirn of the peered quite sensible, vm^ composed, 
SOtb, from Hr Macgrcgor, tlut his and twice looked at me, the first time 
koyiu Highness had had some sleep seriously, the second time with a pla« 
at intervaiB, but that he appeared much dd, almost a cheerfhl smile, and I 
weaker, ' and that there were other came away perfectly satisfied that his 
indications of encreasing danger. His mind was free from anxiety and un- 
Hoyal Highness had determined not easiness. The Princess Sophia came 
to quit his bed-room. in, and the manner in which he rou- 

He sent for me at half past ten, and sed himself when she was announced, 
I remained with him for more than was very striking. Her Royal Highness 
an hour, until Sir H. Halford came, staid with him about twenty minutes. 
I was extremely diocked at the extra- He continued very quiet throughout 
ordinary change which had token place the rest of the day, and at half past 
in one night, or rather since the pre- seven desired Sir A. Cooper, who was 
ceding morning at the same hour, going to Windsor, to^ give his afibc- 
He appeared extremely feeble, and donate duty to the King, and to tell 
under meat uneasiness from pain, but him he was very comfortable. 


otiierwise composed, and although suf- 
fering so much, he uttered no com- 
plaint. He asked me when I had 
come, and I told him I had slept in 
the house. He did not seem surprised 
or displeased, but said he concluded 
he was considered much worse, for 
Hr Ha^egor had been three times 
to see him in the night, but that he 
frit quite eoual to business. I, there- 
fore, brought forward a few subjects, 
and received his very clear iiistruc- 
tions, though his voice had become so 
feeble that 1 could with difficulty hear 
him. 

His Royal Highness saw the Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex, and Sir Wil- 
liam Knighton, who was going to 
Windsor, and through whom he sent 
an afilctionate message to the King. 
To the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex 
he spoke Gheerfully on the state of 
Portugal and other matters of public 
interest. The Princess Sophia was 
also with him for a considerable time. 

Between nine and ten he expressed a 
wish to see Colonel Stephenson and 
me, and we went to him, but he said 
little, and wished us good night. 

He passed a restless night, and ap- 
peared much weaker on following 
morning (the Slat Dec.), but conti- 
nued perfectly sensible, took nourish- 
ment when oncred to him, but shewed 
no inclination to speaks unless spoken 
to. H is medical attendants apprenend- 
ed, from the increased weakness, the 
rapid approach of dissolution. I went 
to him by desire of the physicians be- 
tween one and two. He took my hand, 
and Kceived me most kindly. He said, 

** Here I am ; 1 fed weaker, but not 
wme, and I do not luftr pain." He 


On the Ist January, I leamt that 
his Royal Highness had passed a very 
quiet %ight, with four hours' good 
sleep, and that no material change had 
taken place in his state ; that he con- 
tinued perfectly sensible, took suffi- 
cient nourishment, and spoke when- 
ever roused ; nor were the legs in a 
worse state; on the contrary, their a|>- 
pearance luul become more favour- 
able. 

Upon the whole, the physiciana 
thought he might Unger on longer than 
they had expected, such was the ex- 
traordinary resistance which liis con- 
stitution opnobcd to the progress of the 
disease. Ijie Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex again saw him, and he received 
them afiectioiiately, but did not spi*ak, 
and they left him iminedutely. The 
Princess Sophia then went to him ; he 
kissed her, and said — “ Goil bless you, 
my dear love— to-morrow, to-iuor- 
row," and she left him. He continued 
in the same quiet and composed state 
throughout the day, and occasionally 
told his medical attendants that he 
felt no pain, and was very comfort- 
able. I did not stfe him. 

The report on the ftilowingmor- 
ning, tlic 2d January, was, that the 
night Itad been quiet, and that he con- 
tinued Iree from pain, and perfectly 
sensible, though he seldom spoke. 
Soon after nine be had a shivering at- 
tack, which was very alarming, and 
his pulse was hardly percqrtible, but 
he rallied. He had been moved nearer 
to the window, was quite himself, and 
askt d whether the day was not a frwt, 
which was the case. He became slight- 
ly delirious at twenty minutes past 
one, sod other symptoms had become 
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more alarming. Still he was quite een- 
sible atinterv^s. The Princess Sophia 
was with him for a diort time, and 
he knew her. 

The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, 
who came in the ailemoon, did not 
see him. His Royal Highness conti« 
nued nearly in die same state, except 
that his pulse hod been gnulually 
lowering, and his brcatlung becoming 
very short, and his situation appeared 
so critical, that I and other attendants 
in the house determined not to take 
off our clothes. The street was crowd- 
rd wntli people throughout the day, 
not apparently assembled from curi* 
osity, but from anxiety, extremely 
quiet, and hardly speaking, except to 
cnquir(% in a subdued voice, what was 
the state of his Royal Highness. 

I learnt at six on the following 
morning (the 3d) from Mr Maegregor, 
that notwithstanding a restless and 
uncomfortable night, his Royal High- 
ness had rallied, and appeared then 
stronger, more inclined to talk and 
to take nourishment, than he had been 
on the preceding day, and that it was 
imposuble to calculate when the crisis 
would arrive, fits pulse also hod be- 
come more steady. The other medi- 
cal attendants confirmed this at a later 
hour, and observed, tliat his Royal 
Highness’s extraordinary powers of 
constiration, and tenacity of life, de- 
fied all calculation. Tlic Princess 
Sophia, being unwell, could not come 
this day ; the Dukes of Clarence and 
Sussex came at twelve, and stayed un- 
lit six, but did not see their brother. 

Sir William Knighton having come 
from Windsor, and been named to his 
Royal Highness, he desired to see 
him, that he might enquire after the 
King, and requested him to assure his 
lilajcsty of his affectionate duty. 

1'owanls the evening his Royal 
Highness showed symptoms of retuni- 
irig strength, and the physicians re- 
ported to his Majesty that he con- 
tinued in the same slate, without ap- 
pearance of immediate dissolution, but 
without hope. Between eleven and 
twelve he was very quiet, and inclined 
to sleep. 

The assemblage of people in Arling- 
ton Street was the same as on the pre- 
ceding day ; there was the same pro- 
priety of conduct, the same manifes- 
tation of affectionate interest, free from 
curiosity. 

His Royal Iligtincbs passed a very 


restless nighty with occasionaZ attacks 
of faintness and spasm* His bma^b- 
log had become more difflcalt,libpalie 
more feeble and irregular, 4but yet 
there were no symptoms rapidly 
approaching dissolution. Sir Astley 
Cooper had sat up with him, to relieve 
Mr Mamegor ; and when the latter 
went to fais Royal Highness, he desi- 
red him to tliank him, and say he was 
very kind. 

Shortly after he saw some one near 
him, and Mr Maegregor told him it 
was Mr Simpson; and his Royal 
Highness said, ''Mr Simpson is a 
good man.” He took some slight 
nourishment occasionally, and towards 
ten o’clock he had a serious attack of 
faintness, during which his pulse was 
hardly perceptible, but he rallied 
apin. Sir William Knighton saw hia 
Royal Highness, but he did not speak 
to him. 

Between one and two, Mr Macgre* 
goT came to tell me that his Royal 
Highness had named me frequently, 
and at last made them understand 
that he wished to see me. I imme- 
diately went to him. I found him 
dreadfully changed, very feeble, much 
oppressed, and evidently unable to 
distinguish objects clearly. Batchelor 
named me to him, and I sat down 
close by his right side. He looked at 
roe with a kind smile, took me by 
the hand, and I told him I bad not 
left the house since 1 had last seen 
him. He asked me with diflienlty, 
and in a faint, though steady voice, 
whether Colonel Stephenson was in 
the house. 1 said he was, and asked 
whether he wished to see him; he 
nodded assent, and I immediately sent 
for him. Colonel Stephenson went to 
his left side, but as his Royal High- 
ness could not see him, I b^oned to 
him lo come to the right side, and f 
moved back, so as to enable him to 
come close up, while t supported his 
Royal Htohness by placing my hand 
apinst tfe pillow, hehind his back. 
He then pve his hand to Colonel 
Stephenson. After some interval, 
during which his Royal Highness 
breathed with great diiSculty, and 
was very fain^ and during which 
Ratdielor bathed his temples with Co- 
logne water, he collected his strength, 
Riid said ill a steady, ffriq tone of 
^mcc, but so low as to be hardly- au- 
dible to Colonel Stoplienson, whose 
bead was further removed than wine. 
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•* I am now dying/’ After this he 
drop|)d his heady and his lips moved 
-fur about a minute, as if in prayer. 
He then looked at us again, and ap- 
peared to wish to speak, but an attack 
of faintness came on, and his respira- 
tion was so difficult, and he seemed so 
.weak and exhausted, that I thought 
he was dying, and expressed that ap- 
prehension to Colonel Stephenson, 
who partook of it. Batchelor bathed 
his temples again, and he rallied, af- 
ter which he again took Colonel Ste- 
phenson’s hand, and nodded to Bat- 
chelor, who told us he meant we should 
leave him. 

The scene was most affecting and 
trying, but yet in some respects satis- 
factory, as it showed that lie was per- 
fectly aware of his situation, and we 
concluded he had seen us together, as 
being his executors, and inranl to take 
leave of us. I heard afterwards that 
he had appeared much exhausted by 
the effort, but subsequently took some 
chicken broth, and became composed, 
without having any return of faint- 
ness. — Towards the evening he rallied 
again, and bad some sound and com- 
fortable sleep, and his attendants se- 
parated under the impression that bis 
Koyal Highness’s life would be pro- 
longed at least another night. 

In the course of tlic night he had 
80 serious an attack of faintness that 
Air Alaqgrcgor thought he would not 
liave recovered from it ; but he rallied 
again towards the morning of the 5 th, 
and had taken some nourishment. 
The breathing had, however, become 
extremely difficult. About eleven, 
Mr Simpson came to me to aay that 
the symptoms of approaching death 
had come on, and that the medical at^i 
tendants wished me to be in the room 
adjoining to that in which his Koyal 
Highness lay. 1 brought in the Dukes 
of Clarence and Sussex, and Colonel 
Stephenson, and we continued in the 
room, cx^weting every moment to be 
called in by the meuical attendants 
(who were all with his Koyal High- 
ness) to witness his death. Sir Henry 
llaltbrd came to us occasionally, and 
stated tlut his Koyal Highness’s pulse 
was hardly perceptible ; his extremi- 
ties were cold ; he was speechless, and 
had with difficulty swallowed a little 
milk and rum, but nevertheless ap- 
peareil to retain his senses. Of this, 
ludectl, he gave proof at twelve, for 
Ml Maegregor came in to say that his 
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Koyal Highnesa had insiated on ha» 
ving his legs dressed, (which they na- 
turally wished to avoid at such a pe- 
riod), for he had looked at him several 
fames, had pointed at the clock, Uieii at 
his legs, and had pushed off' the cover- 
ing, thus showing his detennination 
to go through all that was required to 
the last moment. When he found 
that he was Understood, and that Air 
Alacgregor was preparing for the 
dressing, be signified his tlianks to 
him with a kind smile, threw back 
his head, and hardly noticed anything 
afterwards. 

The pulse became more feeble, Uie 
attacks of faintness more frequent, 
but his Royal Highness struggled on, 
and between eight and nine this state 
appeared so likely to last for some 
hours, that tiie Duke of Clarence was 
persuaded to go home, and I returned 
to my room to answer some inquiries. 
At twenty minutes past nine. Colonel 
Stephenson called me out and told me 
he was in the last agonies. 1 hastcni d 
down, but my dear Alastcr had ex- 
pired before I could reach Ins room, 
and I had the comfort of learning that 
he had expired without any struggle 
or apparent pain. His countenance 
indeed confirmed this, it was as calm 
as possible, and quite free from any 
distortion ; indeed it almost looked as 
if he had died with a smile upon it. 

The medical attendants, the Duke 
of Sussex, Batchelor, and another ser- 
vant, were in the room, looking at 
him in silence, and witli countenances 
strongly expressive of their feelings. 

Such was the end of this amiable, 
kind, and excellent man, after a long 
and |iainful struggle, borne w*ith ex- 
emplary resolution and resignation ; 
and I am confident, that the details 
into which I have entered of the last 
circumstances of that struggle, will 
not prove uninteresting to those who 
were sincerely attached to him. 

I feel that 1 owe it to his Royal 
Highness’s character, to add some ge- 
neral observations, which may serve, 
to place it in its true light, and to con- 
firm the opinion of those who view lus 
loss 08 a national calamity. 

It may be necessary to premise, that 
from the moment that 1 had received 
the alarming report from Brighton, I 
ceased to entertain any sanguine hopea 
of his Royal Highness’s recovery, and 
that my expectation of it be^me gra- 
dually more faint, although* they vu- 
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ried TOcasioDAllj, as tlie symptoms of 
the disorder fluctuated. 

This impression led to my keeping 
the minutes, from which 1 have ex- 
tracted the foregoing statement^ niy 
object in so doing being, that I might 
he better able, from such accurate 
source, to do justice to his Uoyal High- 
ness's character and sentiments. 

The 30 th December was the last day 
on which I submitted any papers, and 
he wan then (|uitc equal to any busi- 
ness, for although his st itc varied in 
the course of the day, yet there were 
hours when physical causes, or the 
effect of medicine, did not interfere 
with the '*!ear application of the powers 
of the mind. 

It has been already shown, by the 
details I have produced, that atjnost 
to the latest hour his Uoyal Iliphness 
was anxious to discharge his official 
tiutics, and the interest he took in 
them was at no time weakened by the 
pressure of bodily disease or pain. In 
further proof of this, I may state, that 
on Saturday, the 9th December, I re- 
ceived from Lord Bathurst, at his office, 
secret instructions respecting the force 
to be prepared for embarkation for 
Tortupl, and that 1 communicated 
them in the same evening to liis Uoyal 
Highness. He was then in great pain, 
but be became indifferent to bodily 
suffering, and imniediately drew up 
the heads of the military arrangement, 
(which papbr, in his own writing, 1 
now, possess,) from which were framed 
the detailed instructions approved by 
him on the following day, and issued 
on ]\lou(lay, the 1 Ith December. 

This nieasu|£ naturally proiluced 
the necessity of other arrangements 
connected with home service ; and the 
Adjutant-General and Quartermaster- 
Crcneral will bear me out in the asser- 
tion, that these were entered into and 
directed by him with the same intel- 
ligence and attention which he hod 
manifested on previous occasions ; 
when, we are bound state, tliat every 
arrangement was made by him, and 
that the execution of the detaihs was 
alone left to us. 

It may not be ira^lcvant here to 
observe, that this had at all timee been 
the case ; his Uoyal Highness had 
been at the head of the army more 
than thirty-two years ; during that pe- 
riod various officers were successive- 
ly employed by him in the ’situations 
of military secretary aud at the heads 


of de|)artments at the Horse Guards- 
and tliey possessetl his confidence and 
exerted themselves zealously. But the 
merit of rescuing the army from its 
impaired condition— of improving, es- 
tablishing, and maintaining its system 
—of introducing that administration 
of it in principle, and in every dt^tail, 
which has raised the character of the 
British service, and promotcil its effi- 
ciency, belongs exclu-sivcly to his late 
Uoyal Highness. The work was pro-' 
gressive ; but his attention to it, his 
able supcrinttiidencc of it, were con- 
stant. 11c guided and directed the 
labours of those subordinate to him : 
their tisk was executive. He gave an 
impulse to the whole machinery, and 
kept the wheels in motion, and to him, 
1 repeat it, the credit was due. 

An arrangement for the promotion 
of the old subalterns of the army had 
long been the object of his solicitude ; 
but it was one of difficult accomplish- 
ment, as it was understood that no 
measure entailing extraordinary charge 
on the public would be admitted.-— 
IJcnce the delay in bringing it for- 
ward ; but his Royal Highness enter- 
ctl into every detail of it on the 26th 
December ; and the King having paid 
him a visit on the 27 th, he ordered 
me to submit it to bis Majesty on that 
day, when it obtained the Royal signa- 
ture ; and the communication of His 
Majesty's gracious approbation of this 
arrangement was received by his Royal 
Highness with m warm expression of 
satisfaction. 

Of the resolution and resignation 
with wliich his Royal Highness sub- 
mitted to protracted confinement and 
a painful disorder, my statement ofibrs 
ample proof; but 1 have not stated, 
that during ill this period, during this 
serious trial, his excellent temper and 
kind disposition to all who approach- 
ed him continued unimpaired. I ap- 
peal to bis medical attendants, I ap- 
peal to bis servants, to those who 
transacted business with him, official 
or iNTBonal, whether at any time he 
betrayed a symptom of irritability, 
whether a riiarp word escaped him, 
whether a murmur or complaini was 
uttered. Every attention, from what- 
ever quarter, was kindly received, and 
gratefully acknowledgea. Great anxi- 
ety was mown by him to avoid giving 
trouble ; and at the later periods of his 
illness, that which seemed to distress 
him most, was his being reduced Co 
7 
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Mir Dccessity of reaucsting others to do 
^or him that which he had ceased to 
be able to do for himself. 

Of the kind attention of his medi- 
co] attendants, and their anxiety to 
niTord to him the utmost benefit of 
their skill, he expressed })im8elf most 
sensible. And it is duo to them to say, 
that if he had been their nearest and 
dearest relative, they could not have 
devoted their time, care, and attention 
to him with more affectionate zeal than 
they did.* Nor did he ever betray 
any want of confidence in their skill, 
or tlic least desire to resort to other 
advice. 

I must add, that I can positively 
' state, having been adinittt'd freely to 
their consultations, tliat no difference 
of opinion prevailed ninong them ; they 
noted together cordially, and their on- 
ly objtTt seemed to be the welfare of 
their illustrious patient. 

Daring the progrcs:s of his illness, 
his Royal Highness received the most 
ciideanng and affectionate attention 
from the Iving, and from his brothers 
and sisters ; and they never failed to 
he acknowledged witli satisfaction and 
with gratitude: the Rrinccss Sophia 
€S|)ccially, whose near residence ad- 


mitted of more fr^uent intercourse, 
never missed coming to him in the 
course of the day, unless prevented by 
indisposition ; and I have already sta- 
ted that her Royal Highness, by his 
di'sire, took the Sacrament with him 
on tlie 2Stb December. 

The visits of his Royal Highness's 
numerous and attached friends were 
frequent, and they were invariably re- 
ceived with satisfaction, and with an 
expression of his sense of their atten- 
tion. T^pon these occasions he exerted 
himself to meet them cheerfully, and 
to suppress the expression of pain or 
bodily uneasiness ; and they often left 
him with the belief that he was free 
from both, although tliis had by no 
means been t’le ca'je. 

Nor did liis Royal HighncFs s bodi- 
ly sufferiniT, or the contemplation of 
his criticsd state, diminish in any de- 
gree the intercut which lie had ever 
taken in the state of public aflliirs, and 
ill the welfare and prosperity of his 
country. TJiese were at all times up- 
permost in his mind, and 1 am con- 
vinced that they often engaged it in a 
much greater degree than did his own 
situation. 

II. TAYLOR. 


* I'heifc were Sir Henry Halford and D. ISrMirhal, Sir A'itley Cooper. Mr Mae- 
gregor orid Mr Simplon, nnd Mr Rmnde, the apoUirrary Sir Henry Elalford, as 
iias been stated in an enriy part of this paper, came from Jiis residence in the coun- 
try, with the view of devoting himiirlf to the care of his Royal Highness. He 
sacrificed, fur this object, tlie usual period of relaxation from his arduous professional 
engagements, and notlung could exceed the anxious care and the iifTeclionarc solici- 
tude with whidi be attended his Royal Highness, watched every stage of Jiis illness, 
and administered to his comfort. Dr IVI'MicImPs visits were oceasional, but latterly 
he took his full share of the close attendance, and with equal zeal and afTectioii. Mr 
Maegregor slept in his room, und was with his Royal Highness early and late, and 
at all times within cult. Mr Simpson occasionally relieved him in the close attend- 
ance, and latterly, when his Royal Hichness's situation required that one of the 
surgeons should he consfantly within immediute reach, nnd should sit up in tlie 
adjoining room, Mr Brande took a share in that cuty.— Il.T. 
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Persian 

We have just been reading, with 
great delight, “ Sketches of Persia, 
from the Journals of a Traveller in the 
East/* * which we recommend to the 
immediate perusal of those who love 
amusing instruction and instructive 
amusement. Not a single chapter 
that is not of that blendea character, 
and might not of itself be the ground- 
work of a pleasing article. Let us re- 
open it at tiaphazard, and try. Here 
we are at Koom, a very ancient and 
once populous city, but the mater 
part of it now in ruins. It is the bu- 
rial-place of several of the Seffavean 
monarchs/and of many celebrated and 
pious persons; but its present fame 
and sanctity arc chiefly derived from 
its containing the mortal remains 
of Fatima the Immaculate, who was 
the sister of that celebrated personage 
Imam Melidee, of whom, gentle read- 
er, haply you know nothing, but who, 
notwithstanding, was a great man in 
his day— greater tlian ever you will 
be in yours, and worthy of being held 
in everlasting remembrance all over 
the Orient. This dty of Koom was 
given some thirty years ago by the 
King of Persia to his mother— a mgly 
mft indeed— and the <dd lady bdng 
Gbth liberal and pions, expended lam 
sums in restoring it to something like 
its ancient prosperity. Above aU, die 
gloriously ornamented the shrine of 
the female saints Fatima the Imma* 
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culate, covering it with a gilded dome 
conspicuous from afar, and preserving 
or restoring to it its privilq;e of king 
a sanctuary to murderers. 

What ! Ignorant Europeans will ex- 
claim — ^how can there be a female 
saint, where the whole sex are exclu- 
ded from Paradise ? Ignorant Euro- 
peans indeed— for know all men and 
women by these presents, that not 
only this Fatima, and that other Fa- 
tima, die daughter of the Prophet, but 
hundreds of Fatimas besides, receive 
in Persia a homage which proves thdr 
title to the adoration of man, as saints 
in heaven, as well as angels upon earth. 

For our own parts, although as ig- 
norant in many things as any £uro« 
pean can be, we always suspected os 
much, never having been able to bring 
ounelves to believe that the best and 
fairest of God’s creatures could be 
excluded from any heaven of man'a 
creation. Those Houris of whom we 
have heard so much, never wore an 
attractive appearance to our imagina- 
tions. Their eyes, dark as they are 
said to he, ever seemed to us lack- 
lustreless, the wavings of their hair 
too gossamery to he woven in love- 
sets round the necks of true believers^ 
their bosoms too cold mi veinless for 
the cheek of love, their iwi^enimbk 
unsatisfactory to essences corpoieal as 
well as spiritual— yes, unsatufeetoiw 
in the extreme, and inoonsistMit witn 
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the historical character of Mahomet. 
We felt assured that this could not be 
a tenet of the Prophet’s faith, tliat it 
was a vile heterodoxy ; and^ thanks to 
Sir John Malcolm, he has dven it the 
couj)-de*ffrace, and left Uic body of the 
dogma broken in every bone, and ready 
for interment among the dust of explo- 
ded and forgotten errors. The cause 
and character of the sex is vindicated 
all over the world ; the unwholesome 
'Houris are driven from Paradise, and 
in their place arc substituted for other 
immortals, breathing of the cliarms 
that alone could make this world and 
this life of ours endurable for a time, 
and without whose images, beautified 
if that be indeed possible, it is in vain 
for the imagination of man to attempt 
forming any conception of Paradise. 

Sir John found nimself surrounded 
at Koom with many wise men ; and 
rightly judging that all wise men love 
their mir counterparts, he^lctermined 
to TCt at the bottom of tliis matter, 
and to learn from tlie highest autho- 
litv, whether in the East women were 
held to have souls or not, and whether 
they went, or did not go, to heaven. He 
began, therefore, with making a vio- 
lent attack on their usages in tliis par- 
ticular, and bringing them in strong 
contrast with tliose of the civilized 
nations of Europe ; and, first of all, 
he determined to find out what was 
thought of the dear creatures while 
the^ continued on earth — what were 
their privileges — and how they exer- 
cised them — what rights they held, 
and by what tenure— and, above all, 
wbetlicr it was indeed true that in 
Persia one half of the creation were 
slaves, and the other half tyrants, and 
ii' so, which half were the slaves, and 
which the tyrants — ^behaving a strong, 
natural, and philosophical inclination 
to believe, that if this division did ex- 
ist, it was founded on the same gene- 
ral principles, and exhibited the same 
phenomena, as in the disunited king- 
doms of Europe, and United States of 
America. The result of all his inqui- 
ries was, that women are women all 
over the world. 

1 am surprised,” he began, ad- 
dressing himself to the wise men of 
the East, ''Jam surprised how your 
females can bear the subjection and 
oonfinement to which they are doom- 
ed. How OUT Christian ladies would 
seom such restraints ! Their minds 
are cultivated as carefully as those of 
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their fathers, brothers, or husbands, 
who trust for their good conduct to 
their sense of virtue and religion, ra- 
ther than to strong doors and high 
walls. Wc desire that those who share 
our pleasures and our toils^ should be 
acquainted with the world in which 
they live, that we may possess not only 
an affectionate wife, but an intelligent 
firiend.” And so on with much more 
excellent matter, or rather stufi^ to the 
same purpose, delivered, no doubt, 
with ml that ardent eloquence of eye 
and hand, witli which we know the 
Elchcc to be gifted, and which, with 
many other more valuable endow'- 
ments, make him one of the most 
agreeable of men. 

To this appeal the wise men of tlie 
East made no reply, for they were too 
polite, too much men of the world, to 
utter one word that could be con- 
strued into disrespect for the character 
and accomplishments of the ladies of 
Euroiie. But, was the Baronet se- 
rious in his eulogy, or was he not ra- 
ther laughing in his sleeve, or desi- 
rous of bringing out bis oriental au- 
dience into vitux>CTativc reply “ How 
our Christian ladies would scorn such 
restraints !*' Our dear Sir John, only 
consider with yourself what is in ge- 
neral the life of a lady in this our 
kingdom. Let us take a town-born, 
and town-bred one, in the first (dace, 
and see to what sort of subjection and 
confinement she is doomed. For the 
first two years, the dear child is chief- 
ly in the nursery, except during tliose 
happy moments, happy to itself and 
to all around it, when it is brought in 
full array swimmingly along in the 
anns of some mincing ma£im, and 
deposited in the maternal arms, with a 
sudden squall that smites a large din- 
ner-party mute, or into interjoculatory 
admiration of its hereditary beauties; 
for the next two, it has the run of the 
upper sto^ and of the back-grecn, or 
front-gard^, or the square, where it 
may sprawl along the gravel-walks, 
but on no account leave the mark of 
its tiny footsteps on the dewy green ; 
from the tender age of its fourth to the 
riper and more mature time of its sixth 
year, the little prodigy in wooden IcU 
tors learns to read ; from six to eight 
it attends ^rhaps a day-sdiool, and 
is taught that Constantinople is the 
capital of Turkey ; from eight to ten 
it must sit straight and do the pret- 
ty; then music— oh! music, vmich 
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tath dima to wothe the saTage tion but -with thetr huabanda, dnl- 
br^t,— FouMix— nay.weknowof dren, or slavea. What with flatteriae 
ustancM ra eight hours a-day, else no one, coaxing ano&er, beating a thii£ 
hoM of being St Cedlias, on to the and fighting a fourth, thm 
end of the age of frocks. And then, must have a fine time of it in this 
«h! misery of miseries— years of the world; and as to the next, ttiAnffl. 
budding breast |^ed in the nunnery they are not denied Paradise, as we 
of a bottrding-Bclioolj that at the cx* Europeans often cironeously believe 
jury of her home-sick, or perhaps they are only promiserl, as a reward 
liome- forgetting noviciate, the virgin for the most pious life, half those bless^ 
may come out in all the blaze of her ings which await the virtues of the 
2iccuinplishments, and wound a bun- male part of the creation. Your fe^ 
dred hearts to the core when waltzing males are married while mere chiU 
at her first ball ! No subjection, my dren, and the consequence is, they 
dear Sir John — ^no confinement, our arc old women at twenty-five. This 
ndinirable Elchec, in all this. How forms an excuse for foiming other 
would Persian ladies scorn such re- connexions, and treating your tot 
straints !*' Let Observation, withex-* wives with neglect.” 
tensive view, survey mankind from This attack. Sir John candidly in- 
L’hina to Pt?rsia, and say where, if not forms us, was listened to with symp- 
here, is the beau-ideal of slavery to be toms of impatience— how else could 
found on earth? ^ it ? — every one seemed anxious to 

^ But their minds— the minds of the answer, but precedence was given to 
t’lir creature-s, you say. Sir John, “ are Jaffier Ali Khan, and the ladies of the 
cultivated os carefully as those of their country found in him an experienced 
fathers, brothers, or husbands.” Nay and eloquent advocate. Tne tables 
— rny— it is surely not so indeed,— a were turned on the Elchee— and at 
little painting out of drawing, music the close of Jaffier s harangue, he had 
not always in tune, French that is a not a word to throw to a dog. For 
bad translation from English, and with all the oratory of an O’Doherty, 
such Italian as would make Hugo Fob- Jaffier thus broke forth forty thousand 
colo swoon, cannot be called cultiva- strong : — Many persona in Eng- 
tioii of the mind, Sir John — and these land imagine that a pigeon was taught 
accoxnplibhnients, too, such as they to pick peas from the ears of the 
are, oiieratic daucing included, and the l^phet, who tliought he might sue- 
use of the globes, do they not all fall ceed by this device in persuading the 
into desuetude and decay from the ignorant that the pigeon was a cem 
hour that the taper finger is encircled lestial messenger. They also say, 
with the fatal ring, and tlie dawn that his tomb at Mecca is support- 
breaks of that time when, maid no cd between heaven and earth by 
more, but wife and mother, she who means of a loadstone. If tnie^ it 
was once the admired of all observers would be a miracle ; but it is not true 
shall be doomed, in ahousc of her own, —nevertheless, people believe it, and 
too large, perhaps, for her husband's the more readily because it is wonder- 
income, ful.” Here the Elcbee, we may sup- 

To suckle fools, and dizonide small- pose, noddeil assent to the cunning 
beer.” exordium— and Jaffier Ali Khan, com- 

AU this, and more than all this, the ing at once to the |)oint, continued, 
Elchee well knew might have been — It is the same with half the ato- 
urged against him in debate, had his ries about our women. Wh;|r> 1 am 
Persian friends ever been in London told it is a common belief with you 
or Edinburgh — but bold in the igno- that Mabommed has declared wo- 
rance of his hearers, he proceeded to men have no souJb I If you read 
urge his arguments thus:— Your the Koran, you will find that Our 
Mahommedau ladies, on the contrary. Prophet not only ranks women with 
are shut up like wild animals ; while men aa true believers, but particolao- 
moving from one inclosure to another ly ordains, that they^ AM be treated 
they travel in a curtained carriage ; or 'mtli respect by their husbands ; he 
if walking, they are enveloped in robes has, indm, secured that by estahtiidi- 
wbich scarcely admit of their breath- in^ their ri j^ht to dowers, as well as to , 
ing, and seeing their way through claims of inheritance. He hm' also 
small eye-windows. Besides, they are put it out of the pemer of a buitbaiid 
not allowed to have any coinmunica- to hurt the reputation of his wife, un- 



less he can prodnoe ibfur witnesses of 
her guilt ; and diumld he have wit- 
nessed that himself, he must swear 
four times to the ftet, and then, hy a 
iifUi oath, imprecate the wrath of God, 
if he is a liar. Even after this, if the 
vvife goes through the same ceremony, 
and imprecates uie wrath of Ood upon 
her head if hci hubhmd does not 
swear falsely, her punishment is avert- 
ed ; or if she is divorced, her whole 
dower must be paid to her, though it 
involve the husband lu rum. What 
protection can be more eflhctiul than 
this?” 

This seems to have been a poser to 
the Flcbec, who wisely sports mute. 
It is plain, that many c husband, bt- 
forc he could get to the end oi this 
fourth oath, would bcfin to entertain 
senous doubt** of tli^ (.\i Icnce of liis 
ow n e\ os, which clonbtd Oiild he con- 
drmed by tiie legal iii'precations of 
her who had so *ong been Ins lole d^- 
li.,ht, end 1 / the inevitable ncces- 
s ti of icfuiidiiig hci dowcr--perhaps 
a krgo one — should h** obslinately 
giv'' credence to any thing so very dc- 
ccptiic, m a case oi the kind, as mere 
ocular proof. What a contest this 
to the piocccdings in our Doctors 
Commons, and to the whole spint of 
pioccdurc, indeed, of our Cnm-cou 
Laws ! Something of the sort, wc be- 
lieve, has been of late years intro- 
duced into high-life, where, by the 
marnage-setUements, something hand- 
some 16 becured to the lady, in the 
cient of the errors of sensibility — ^but 
to the great body of manned women, 
thi 6 protection, we believe, is not yet 
extended — and it is no very unusual 
thing to sec a woman who had, up to 
a given time, moved in good society, 
and been happy with her husband and 
children, driven au outcast imn the 
world or the town, in spite of all her 
impreeatioiis, and with few or none 
to pity her, till, in a few years, die 
Alls ciown and dies a bgggar, on stair 
or street. « 

Jaffier Ali Khan, perceiving that he 
has it all his own way, drives was foU 
kSfr quite in the four-in-hand style ; 
^Vhen a woman who is divorced 

* r marry again after four months, 
ch is bellied to be soon enough. 
These widows, I asssure you, sir, 
th^ have a good dower, are 
Lblc for consnltinff their own 
■It as to a second dunce ; thqr 
like young giddy girls, who 
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are guided by Uidr pMeata, or the le- 
ports of old nurses ormatch-nudmn.” 
Here the Elchee thinks he sees an 

r ing-— and attempts Co hit Jaffier 
ugh his guard; but Jaffier is 
wary as Randril himself— and ward- 
ing off the right-hander, puts in his 
one-two quick as lightning on his an- 
tagonist's knowledg^box. But how 
do they see or hear,” said the Elchec, 
sufficient to direct them in their 
choice?” « Why,” said Jaffier Ali, 
<< they see and near more than yon 
imagine. Besides the liberty they en- 
joy of going abroad, — some of the 
rooms in die Merdanah, or men’s 
apartments, arc only divided by a cur- 
tain or screen from the Zeniinah, or 
female apartment ; and the ladies can, 
when tliev choose, both see and hear 
through that as much as they desire.” 
" But what,” returns the Elchee, 
what is the use of those peens and 
diance meetings to your young ladies, 
if they have not the liberty of choice 
witli regard to their husbands ?” 

Liberty of choice— our dear Sir John 
—what do yon mean by liberty of 
choice? Have the young ladies in this 
country liberty of choice among all the 
admirers who keep flinging themselves 
peqietually at their feet? Not they, 
indeed. Most of them take the first 
young man who is heedless enough to 
offer himself. He is snapped up at once 
— and in a few months you see the 
blushing, smiling, brighuribanded, 
short-pcttjcoated, gaudy-gown'd girl, 
who used to shake back and forwards 
from her dazzling eyes and snow-white 
forehead a halo of untameable ringlets, 
and who bounded along like a fawn 
enjoying the breeze that nudes among 
the forest leaves, metamorphosed by 
enchantment that seems to reside in 
the most common-place looking hus- 
band, hardl;)r produceable out m pro- 
fessional society where his worth and 
talents are known, into a sober, staid, 
grave, stem, nay almost severe ma- 
tron, who hoists a quaker-coloured 
parasol, and drops you, an old and 
intimate friend, whoused to press her 
hand accidentally on sofas/ a curtsy 
almost as distant aa Cape- Wrath, with 
her whole figure enveloped, fhnn 
dioulder to instep, in a ahawl of the 
true Indian manufacture, as if worn 
for concealment, when p^haps there 
is nothing to hide, ana that diatin- 
gnidieB her at die first eye-glanoe, for 
ever and aye, from the marriageable. 
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piek and <£ooBe m this oomitry—- not 
of Uie young ladies, llie young gen* 
tlemen may oocasiomilly be rqjected^ 
and if bo, the young l^es must oc* 
casionally reject ; but althou^ these 
are aeddenta that may happen in the 
best regulated families, they are not 
of frequent occurrence; and in all 
caseSf where the thing is, on the 
whole, prudent and respoctahle, and 
not entirely dia^eeable, the lady ac* 
cepts, and there is an end of the mat* 
ter. 

We are aware tliat these views of 
ours respecting the Fair Sex, are not 
altogether the views of a worthy con* 
temporary, who enlightens the world 
four times per annum in the West* 
minster Iteview, and who has lately 
favoured it with his opinion on this 
iiitoresting point, in a critique ou L* 
E. L.'s Poetry. A critic on the cha* 
racter of the Fair Sex ought not, if 
possible, to be a tailor; but if a tailor 
it was not in his power to help being, 
as in this ease \vc hdicvc,<— tlicn wc 
are hound :ii candour to treat with 
indulgence his conjectures as to \vhat 
luay be, on such a subject, the feelings 
and opinions of a man. May wc, 
however, be permitted to hint, tliat if 
this worthy tailor had trusted more to 
his own feelings, and been less con- 
jectural, he might liave approached 
nearer to the truth. ]\Ien,'’ quoth 
lie, are generally accustomed to 
treat women much in the same man* 
ner in wliich a superstitious votary 
treats the image of his saint; they 
approach them with reverence, be- 
stow upon them, in words, great ho- 
mage and adoration, ana invari^ 
obty tentify, their actions, a most 
eontemj^UQUs opinion ^ Uusir isUellects^* 
Stop, Snip— *Dot so fast if you please. 
Men are not accustomed to do any 
auch thing— they do, indeed, treat 
women so far like saints, that they do 
not take the measure of them for stays, 
or even a riding-habit^that would be 
interfering with the province of our 
worthy oontempemy— neither do they 
speak to them with predeely the same 
sort of face and voioe that mey would 
assume towards a friend of own 
sex ; for whatever Snip may opine to 
the contrary, such demeanour would 
be .unmanly, and he who difluld adopt 
it could not expect long to escape 
kicking. Men, out of natural courtesy, 
•and from a deeper feeling far, do ap* 


by the way,' worthy of an me M|raa 
eojiatonfm— but nothing short m a 
tailor would invoriably manifest a eon- 
temj^uouB opinion of their intelleeU 
Neither in nor in had— in high 
nor in low society— does anything of 
the kind take place ; and the Fair Sex 
themselves are perfectly willing to be 
talked to by men as goddesses, or, if 
you phase, saints, if acted towards in 
all serious concerns as women— whidi 
is always the case when they are ob- 
jects of the affection of men. Our 
tailor farther forgets itself when it 
says, speaking of L. E. L., We shall 
address the authoress as our equal, 
because wc consider her an equal !”— 
Had it been other than a tailor, it 
could not have looked at that sentence 
in print. No man, we need not say 
gentleman,couldhavefelt himself call- 
ed upon, in support of his character, 
to make such public avowal in the case 
of any lady, even if in his heart he had 
thought her to he old, ugly, and stu- 
pid ; but all the tailor stands confess- 
ed, when it is known that the creature 
is speaking of a lady young, beautiful, 
and of a delightful genius, which all 
the world admires. His condescension 
Is ludicrous— and also disgusting ; for 
while it supposes that it is raising L. 
£. L. to its own eminent level, it is 
really striving to flap itself up as in- 
effectually, as its own goose m%ht en- 
deavour to fly, to the intellectiiri rank 
and station of that highly-gifted per- 
son, and haviim thus, as it dreams, 
seated itself by that lady's side, it forth- 
wit)i begins to wax insolent, and to 
behave towards one whom the highest 
in birtli and Renius in the land might 
Imnour and &ve honoured, with the 
most odious condescension, the most 
coed impertinence, and the most ranoo- 
ronadidSke. ItteUabCTintliepb&Mtt 
temw, that berMwtty is u poor uan 
be—" that abe ms aoqnird a degree 
of fime bj antitingon lioae, wbicihahe 
by no meaH daareB, and wbidi bar 
readers oouU not bare airarded bad 
die dioeen a leea eednetiTa dieine”— 
and aaya* " let the antboteas Sdriy 
wdA oar reaaau^ and we ba^ 
doim that bcc good sense will at «Boe 
admowledge ttaa j^aatneaa ef dM .eapsc 
dndoM to wbiea they load.” ntr 
.good aenae ie, at tfaebidding of , tailor« 
to a^aowledge that hpr pmIA in 
wbkb die hae fbltadaeeaaiddsISwt, 
and by yrhidi the hu gained fiune and 
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glory, it worthleiK^ and aught nefer delicate yonag cMaliiie, *' little mair 
to liaTe been written ! Tbit too Drom a than a Itarie/^W^g— ay, abadute- 
thing that accnaea mra of haring a ly hanging, on the ann of a monster 
most contemptuous opinion of the In- enough to frighten a mail-coach ? la 
tellects of women ! Faugh-faugh--it he rich ? Not he-— as poor as a rat, 
smells rankly in the nostril. This which indeed he is, liaving changed 
tailor it no flint— but a dung. his politics for a place in the Bxase, 

" But what," said the Elchee to which was nathless given to an old 
Jafiier Ali Khan, is the use of those Whig. Good-natured ? No— the tem- 
peepa and chance- meetings to your per of a wasp in the body of a drone. 




of choice with regard to their hus- 
bands?" 

Why, sir, "quoth JafBcr Ali Khan, 
** our daughters are usually betrothed 
when children, and married when very 
young ; the husband is commonly se- 
lectea from equality of age and condi- 
tion. All this is settled by the parents, 
whose regard for their children, it is 
supposed, ivill make them take cviry 
means to promote tlieir happiness. It 
must be confesscfl, however, that 
worldly motives will often lead to youth 
and age being united ; but this, I am 
told. Occurs even in England. You 
say an English father cannot force his 
daughter to marry; but he can, no 
doubt, use such means as may oblige 
her to marry a man for whom she has 
an aversion, or she may run away from 
her parents with some person of whom 
they disapprove. So you see, this li- 
berty of choice, which your forward, 
though inexperienced young ladies ex- 
ercise, has bad as well as goofl effects* 
Now, our daughters never run away ; 
and, 08 they have seldom ever seen 
their destined husbands, if tliey have 
no love for them, neitlier have they 
any dislike. The change from the con- 
dition of a girl under tlie strict sub- 
jection of her mother, to that of a wife 
at the head of her own port bf the 
household, is so ureeable, that they 
are too happy to adopt it." 

It must nave been no easy matter 
for the Elchee to show tight with this 
hard and heavy hitter — nor do wc 
know how such olows are to be ward- 
ed offer returned. Looking occasion- 
ally about us, in this our own country, 
from no idle curiosity, but merely from 
having, on our strolls up one street 
and down another, nothing better to 
do than observe, how often & we meet, 
walking arm in arm, ill-assorted pairs of 
wedded people ! Women, we verily be* 
lieve it, are not often won by mere good 
looks alone ; but we cannot think why 
thev should be captivated by ugliness 
itself ugliness. Yet what more com- 
mon than to sec a pretty, fair-faced. 


Well-bom ? Why, of stout parents. 
In short, an ugly, poor, ignorant, stu- 
pid, ill-tcmiiered, vulgar, and profli- 
gate fellow. On marriages like this, 
neither we nor the Elchcc, nor Jaffier 
Ali Khan, nor the Westminster Tailor, 
could throw any light, were we to spe- 
culate audibly ior an hour on end ; and 
yet such a wife is far from being unhap- 
py — she has a house of her own, sucli 
as it is — if only a flat — some offspring 
— forenoon callers— markettings to 
make — church-goings — ^nowand tliena 
new gown and linnet — and should her 
husbond die, she would, without doubt, 
be very sensibly affected, — nay, if the 
death were sudden, shocked, — and per- 
haps remain a widow all the rest of her 
days. Now, suppose this lady to have 
l>een bom in Persia, and that she had 
never seen her lord and master till the 
day she became his, what reason would 
she have had to complain ? Nay,— ex- 
tend this reasoning a little farther, and 
consider how very few marriages tUbre 
are in the world that can be truly call- 
ed love-ones. Marry any two good 
people, who have nothing very dis- 
fasting about them, and whose affec- 
tions are not previouriy much engaged, 
and depend upon it they will scarcely 
ever fail of being excemingly happy. 
Long intimacy, a^ perfect knowlc^e 
of each other s character and disposi- 
tion, is all very pretty talking-<*but 
the knowledge such j^tiea Imve of 
one another before marriage is gene- 
rally very inaccurate, and the subse- 
quentdawnof truth reveals mudi thatis 
apt to disajmuit and irritate. Wehave 
no doubt of the superior excellence of 
the Persian system. The parties are 
delighted to And each other not only 
tolerable, but absolutely delightfuL 
The very gratification of a young nian 
or womau^ curiosity, on the &y of 
marriage, when they first stare face to 
face, must be far from inconsldenblc ; 
and, except in cases of very forbidding 
ugliness indeed,— which, in the case 
of a young Persian lady it would be 
pushing the argument too far to sup- 
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^ptm^r^Aiere can be no doubl that thdr 
aflSHStions nmst vot ma aooommodate 
themaelvcB to the form and features al«‘ 
lotted to them, and thus furnish both 
bride and bridegroom with appropriate 
and permanent charms quite sufficient 
for the felicity of the wedded state. 
For our own parts, it is well known 
that we never were married ; why,— 
it would be tedious to explain to the 
public ; but we do not scruple to aver, 
with all the seriousness and solemnity 
becoming such averment, that were we 
marrying men, we should have no ob- 
jection to marry any one of the last 
five hundred young ladies with whom 
we have had the pleasure of drinking 
tea since Christmas ; nor have we any 
the slightest fear that our union with 
whomsoever of them all, dear souls, 
it might please Providence to link our 
destiny, would not be productive to 
botli parties of as much happiness as 
usually falls to the lot of man and wife 
in this sublunary state of trial. That 
man would needs have a bad heart, 
who ill-used the wife of his bosom, 
whom he liad never set eyes on till 
she occupied that situation, and who 
therefore could never have given him 
any offence ; and if such, too, were the 
custom of the country, sanctioned and 
sanctified by ages, he would ever feel 
a pious horror at the thought of ante- 
nuptial contemplation of that face, 
whifth, plain or pretty, coarse or come- 
ly, pale or purple, he looked forwards 
with impassioned imagination to un« 
veil, more majorum, for the first time 
on the Day of Days. 

Jaffier Ali Khan finding that the 
Elchee was mute, pursued his victo- 
rious career of argument, and exclaim- 
ed triumphantly, ** You English take 
your ideas of the situation of females 
in Asia from what you hear and read 
of the harems of Kings, rulers and 
chiefs, who, being absolute over both 
the men and women of their countries, 
indulge in a plurality of wives and 
mistresses. These undoubtedly are 
immured within high walls, and are 
kept during life like slaves ; but you 
oi^t to recollect that the great and 
powerful who have such establish^ 
inents, are not in the proportion of ten 
thousand tooneof thepopulationof this 
country. If a person of inferior rank 
marry a woman of respectable connex- 
ions, she becomes mistress of his fit- 
mily ; and should he have only one 
house^ he cannot place another on an 
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equality without a aertainty of javol* 
ring himself in endless trouble and 
vexation, if not disgrace. It is fery 
well for grandees, who besides power 
and weal^, have separate houses and 
establishments, and are above all re* 
gard for law and usage, to have ha« 
rems, and wives, and female slaves ; 
hut for others, though they may try 
the experiment, it can never answer.*^ 
And here Juffier Ali Khan, it is re- 
corded, shook his head, apparently 
witli the serious conviction which is 
the result of experience. 

Here Hajcc Hoosein, who was lis- 
tening to this defence of Mahommedan 
ladies with great attention, and won- 
dering at the same time, no doubt, at 
the protracted silence of the Elchee, 
exclaimed, Sadee says very truly— 

Two dervises can sleep on one caipct, 
But two kings cannotrestin one kingdom !** 

Very true, Hajee," said Jaffier 
Ali, nor can two mistresses be at 
peace in one house." This conversa* 
lion throws quite a new light on the 
practice of polygamy, inasmuch as it 
proves, what we always suspected, 
that it has, except in very high places, 
no existence in the East. To foolish 
people, here, living at a distance from 
the supposed scene of action, it seems 
a fine thing to have a number of wives, 
but in all parts of the habitable globe, 
one is found perfectly sufficient ; and 
polygamy is a mere bugbear to frighten 
bauielors. But here the Elchee asks, 
why then did your Prophet permit no- 
Wgamy, and set so had an example ; 
for wnUe he limited his followers to 
four wives, he obtained a peculiar dis- 
pensation to have nine to himmlf, be- 
sides '^slaves of his right hand !" Up- 
on this interrogatory, up started Meer« 
zk Aga Meer, a holy eyed, consequent- 
ly of the I^^het*8 family, and not a 
little nettled to hear a name so sacred 
irreverently treated—'^ The reasons of 
Mahommed, (on whom be the bless- 
ings of God,*') said the Meerza, *'are 
immutable;" and here perhaps the- 
Meerzk should have stopped— fbr he 
had taken up hia posiuon on snre 
spround— 'but as the Eldiee probably 
looked unsatisfied, he went on ; ** but 
as far as his acts can be jud^ by 
living mortals, or considered oiherwise 
dun as proceeding from divine authom 
rity, we may believe that in permit* 
ting polygamy, he only fbUowedlhe 
custom of the Jews, in whose pnphet. 
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Mom, you Cbriniin^ «•. well m we 
kfuaimaiM, believe. The limitition 
to four wives wiahitended MU ciliudc, 
no doubt, upm those habits of carnal 
indulgence into which not imly the 
affluent of the Jewi, but the Pegan 
Arabs had fallen ; and it was theenor* 
inity of their vices which led our Pro- 
phet to denounce such severe punish- 
ment now and hereafter upoa those 
who continued to follow wicxed cour- 
ses. But after all, the number who 
take advantage of the license to have 
a plurality of wives, is not near so 
great as you imagine. Take a thou- 
sand Persians, and you will not find 
ten with more than two wives, and not 
thirty with more than one." Then 
Mcem Ago Meer raising his voice, 
and looking as like Joseph Hume as a 
noble Persian could look to a mean 
Scotchman, exclaimed, " Who can af- 
ford it ?" Seeing that this ar^ment 
was likely to convince the Blchee, he 
'pressed it home, still in the style of 
Joseph, the expense of a marriage, 
the maintenance m females, and above 
all, the dower which is required, and 
which, remaining at the lady's sole 
disposal, is independent of that inhe- 
ritance to which she and her children 
are entitled from the remainder of the 
husband’s property, are insuperable 
otgections.'^ We d^y any sentence to 
be liker than that to a bit of one of 
Joseph’s economical speeches in the 
House, about retrenchment and the 
height of taxation under which tiie 
nation was yesterday heard to utter 
three long dismal groans. 

In this country of ours here— the 
kingdoms of his Majesty George the 
4th, God bless him — Great Britain, 
France, and Irelandp— manriedrwomen 
certainly enjoy some liberty ; pethapa 
— HQsay we sav it without offence— nt- 
thor too much— more than is alwaw 
good either for them or their huabanoB. 
Yet after idl, it is a kind of liberty 
that gets weary, dull, stale, fiat, and 
ui^r^table. Most of them, after a 
few years, get so entaimled, so fetter- 
ed withvarionshoiX8e-aMirs,thattheir 
liberty, after all, is rather theoretSeBl 
than practicaL They may go gadding 
abroad, no doubt,if they choose— and 
many do so— forenoon and afternoon, 
night and midnight; hut the custom 
of the country, even here, is for de- 
cent wives to be pret^ much at homo 
an average twenty hours out of 
the tmnty-four, one day with aiio- 
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ther all the yesi' tbiui^. We rieed 
not, however^ wiilim ow the custom 
of this eouatry, winch must be fimi« 
fiarly known to our readers: but beg 
to dxreet their attention to the Hberty 
afflirded married ladies in Peraia. 
" She can not only to to the public 
bath," said Jaffier, ^Mmt die visits for 
one or.two dsvs, as she chooses, at the 
house of her falher, brother, sister, or 
son. She not only goes to all these 
{ilaces unattended, but her husband’s 
ibliowing her would he deemed an un- 
irnTdonable intrusion. Then she has 
viflitora at home, fnenda, musicians, 
and dancers ; the husband cannot en- 
ter the lady’s part of the house, with- 
out giving notice. I only wish you 
could see the bold blustering gentle- 
man of the Merdfhiah, in the ladies' 
apartments ; you could hardly bdieve 
him to be the same person. The mo- 
ment his foot crosses the threshold, 
every thing reminds him he is no 
longer lord and master ; children, ser- 
vants, and daves, look done to the la- 
dy. In abort, her authority is para- 
mount ; when she is in good humour, 
every thing goes on well; and when 
in bad, nothing goes right.’’ Now, 
fair and gentle readers, ye whose smiles 
are to us worth all dse beneath the 
sun, tell ns candidly, did you think 
or dream that in Persia there existed 
such a pastime as— Hen-Pecking ? 
Why, it has fiourished all over the 
East time immemorial. Then tliink, 
oh ! only think of some unfortunate 
and infatuated Polygamist being daily 
pecked by five— ten — ^twenty — forty 
Hens! Curtain lectures too, in that 
country, must be severe indeed,— fol- 
lowing each other in constant succef»» 
sion, every night a fresh female Profes- 
sor at him with a difibrent discourse, 
probably, on the Came endless theme ! 
In this 1 m unhappy land, the married 
man, we can aupiNise, may get inured 
— hardened — bomb-proof. There, 
yonder, in the eastern dime, the land 
of the rose and the nightingale, the 
polygamist seldom shuts an eye all 
night long, so endlessly bewildcawd is 
he with some new vanety of the same 
torment. A man with one wife mere^ 
ly— such is the constitution of the 
ctrum of the ear-*«boolatdy eamot 
hear her vdoe /a o// above tn hour 
or two at most,— it aeema to de^ne- 
rate by degreea into an unbitdliriUe 
hum, not even uapleaanit, aometmag 
like the swiiming of beea; and in the 
8 
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cverytlring goes wellj and wbcmlaMI, 
nothing ms right/* This is what may 
he called lotlng and obeying your hus- 
band with a vengeance ; yet deckim- 
ers on connubial bUas or bale^ in this 
oonntry^ are almost always heard fall- 
ing into the same contradictory and 
inconaistent eulogies and anathemas 
iooording to the mood, the whim of 
the moment, or the aide which they 
havedosen to espouse. We defy an 
unmarried man to get at the truth— 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth— so help him God ! For our own 
single selves, we do not blush to con- 
fess, that we have read the most oppo- 
site descriptions of married life, each 
in its own way perfectly irresistible ; 
one impelling ns, us if by some divine 
impulse, to become one llesb with her 
wc adored; the other, rendering us as 
incapable of matrimony as a school- 
boy's man-of-siiow. If you turn from 
the gentlemen of the press, whose opi- 
nions on all great ejuestions of fore^ 
and domestic policy fluctuate with 
wind and tide, to a private married 
person, and beseech him to tell yon 
the real truth of the predicament in 
which he stands, that you may regu- 
late your conduct accordingly, you in- 
stancy find that there is no such per- 
son as a private married friend in this 
wmrld. He deals in sudi vague gene- 
ruities of speech, and his countenance, 
too, exhibits such a trimming cxjires- 
sion, that you see at once his resolu- 
tion to beep you in the dark, by not 
committing himself ; and if, hemming 
him ulp into a comer, you insist on 
elucidation, he jinks under your el- 
bow, and starts oW, uttering those two 
emphatic and sarcastic words — ** old 
codger !" Will no one tell us what 
course we ought to pursue? The month 
cf May is once more over and gone, and 
for the dext eleven months are we free 
'to wed. Various fair creatures, from 
iifteen to fifty, have we in our eye and 
in our heart, all subscriberB to Maga, 
und admirers of Christopher North. 
IT# there is much to give us pause ; 
am above all other fears this fear- 
how could an Editor endure life, if once 
Jjilted fot^-a Contributor, perhaps, of 
^be third degree? 

^ The Slahee, by injudicious spar- 
having allowed Jafiier Ali to re- 
* hiawiud, instead of having gene 
' wPMm^ed away at his head, when 
fPVNiVvidcntly distreiied, makes, 
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the odds In ^iisfoqrt lyr givibg the 
Mussulman « cronhlmttodu *^Yoiir 
females are ddier the daves your 
pleasure, or drudges to perform the 
work of your house. This is their lot 
in the present world; and, in the 
next, though you do not exclude them 
from heaven, you only allow, even to 
the most virtuous, as 1 said before, (we 
didike repetition.^ — C. N.) hdf the 
joys whichare destined for a good man. 
They, in fact, are neither treated nev 
inatructed in a manner than can ele- 
vate them to the rank which God 
meant them to hold, as the compa- 
nions and friends of man ; and in tlic 
condition in whicli your laws and 
usages place them, they never can have 
that respect for themselves, nor receive 
it from others, which is essential to 
form a civilised community." 

On Uiis Meerzu Aga Meer, assuming, 
as wc may well suppose, a gnostic phy- 
sk^omy, said drily, ** But we are not 
a civilian communitv/' That was a 
squabaaher to the Elcnec, who tried to 
back out of the argument by a com- 
pliment to the accomplishments of 
Jafiier All's wife ; but Aga Mcer was 
not to be blinded by such blamt'y, 
and continued, die majority of 
our females were so well instructed, 
they would be far before their fathers 
anil husbands, and that would never 
do. Changes must begin with the 
men, or we shall have all in confusion." 

He is a jewel of a roan that Aleerza 
Aga Meer. But we are not a civi- 
lis^ community," is admirable. Wc 
have often wishra, but never have had 
the courage, to make the same answer 
tomanyando^uent harangue in favour 
of a more philosophical education of 
females in our own country— in Edin- 

a h, for example, or Glasgow. You 
bear a biped insist on having 
^oung ladies taught chemistry, and 
ootanj, and natural phUosophy, and 
so on, that thev mav he fit to become 
wives to men lute— himself, — himself 
as great a ga^pus as gapes— whose 
knowledge of chemistry gives him 
reason to suspect that an Md is some- 
thing infemally sourv— wim botani- 
cal eye can with difficulty diatinguiih 
a dockan,«-and who in natutal idii- 
losophy is contented with the old dop 
fitiiuon of thunder, ** the conjection 
of sulphur oongesb ihe matter. Sup- 
pose the bloduiead were to lay hold 
on jash a wifr-*-what couU he mke 
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tMte> ia order to lie a flt eonm 
HZM !-^that whenhei«laitenoin bmi* 
new into the boeom of domeetic pri« 
vacy, there may be a pi^er worthy 
of HIM,— of a man of hia due feelings, 
atad cultivated understanding, and 
wide rtktm of political, poetical, and 
philosophical information* How else 
could he live? Hia soul must be fed 
as well as his stomach,— and if hia 
better half be not as ^d as his worse, 
he dies. The mor prig does not know, 
that, with all lii^ zeal for female edu- 
cation, he could not do a more fitting, 
and consistent, and congenial thing, 
than to marry his cook, all whose na- 
tural talents are at least equal to his 
own, and some of them much more 
highly cultivated. But we have no 
personal feelings towards this indivi- 
dual in particular, and are anxious 
that our observations be considered 
applicable to the minority of men at 
large. If the minority of our fe- 
males were well instructed, they would 
be far before their fathers and hus- 
bands, and that would never do. 
Changes must bemn with the men, or 
we shall have all confusion/* Arc 
there twenty men in Edinburgh,— ten 
in Glasgow— five in Paisley — ^two and 
a half in Aberdeen— and one and a 
quarter in Dundee, entitled to a leam- 
M wife ? 

We have endeavoured to give a fair 
and impartial statement of this famous 
controversy between our illustrious 
countryman and these distinguished 
Mussulmans, for, in our humble opi- 
nion, it throws more light on the cha- 
racter and state of the sex in the Eas^ 
than all that ever was before said or 
sung on the subject. Ono iuiMrtaat 
point, however, on whidi the lichee 
repeatedly dwelt, has not yet received 
any elucidation— the lot of Ae female 
sex in the next world. The Meer a]^ 
proaches that point with oommemlam 
cantion, and although bis doetrinO is 
not ours, it really does not appear, on 
ihe face of it, to be anything so very 
absurd. With respect/* sidd the 
Meer, to the difference of rewards 
and punidimeiitB, between the insle 
and female sex, it has been coniddered, 
that as the latter have not the same 
opportaiiitiea of acquiring knowjbdge, 
tnehr responsiUlity diould be' less ; 
and it la decreed thattimAaH only 
leorfve ferany crinm half^tlm 
mmt tliat would ba inflicted upon a 
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encetotiirfr nod aotii^ IiarM4ei? 
their being only deemedentitkd telutf 
tbe enjoyment that a man can attaut' 
in the next world* But this is a point 
that I do not well' understand It haa 
puzzled many of our wisest MoolUbi^ 
and volumes upon volumes of contra- 
dictory opinions liave been written bjr 
tbe expounders of the Koran, upem 
tbe duties, reward^ and pnnbhmenta 
of women here and hereafter; God 
alone knows who is right and who ii. 
wrong/' 

The debate, which in good-humour- 
ed terseness of repartee, really resem^ 
bled a Noctes Ambroriane, was now 
'fast drawing to a close— and sincerely 
do we wisli, for the sake of the exc^ 
lent interlocutors, that in place of the 
unsatisfactory evening repast to which 
they had soon afterwards recourse, 
they had been regaled on oysters and 
Glenlivat. Should Moerza Ago Meer, 
or Jafiier All Khan, or Hajee Hoosein, 
or Mabommed Hoosein Khan, or Khm 
Sahib, or all of them in a b^y, ever 
visit Europe, we trust that we 'need 
hardly say how happy we riiall be to 
see them at Ambrosea. How delight- 
ed will they all be with our dear Shep- 
herd ! But we must be done with our 
article, whidi, to our astonishment, 
has proved a leading one— and it is 
not possible tocondude it better than 
by a story Udd, by way of finish to 
tne debate, by Khan SAib. 

Swlik waa of good fiunily, 
handsome in person, and possessed of 
both sense and courage ; bqtbe waa 
poor, having no property buiip sword 
and bis horse, with whidulje served 
as a ^deman retainer Nabob. 
Tlie hitter, satisfied of tbe purity of 
Sadik's descent, and entertaining a 
respect for his diaracter, determined to 
make him the husband of his dsmA^ 
ter Hoosdnae, who, though beantlftil, 
as her name implied, was remaiicablo 
for her hinighty maimer and uugo- 

« Ghiiig anubndof the candhiMi 
of Sa^ Bag to a lady of IlDOMhiaifB 
tuik «ati, aeqoidiiw 'to uwoe in fiidi 
nn^ual aaatehea, nkb lur a 

sk— i aiidaatlwIiMidmgMaraplK 
of hia pemn^ goalfdca, the efeo d 
aooljeetioin'to tbe'mamkg^'i^iidt 
waa eddtfaMd'adonafta-it'thar 
Boaed, and apartnwiitB mfo aatwaad 
to the hiffy Mn|le hi the 

palMe; 
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"Son* of M9Bclicf*MenA»3»i 
joioed iB hii good tetnw: 

MWfin the ocmBexioo hehtaibruea, 
a. noe prospect of hh sdraaceiBeBt. 
OtfacsBiiHNiniedtbefkte of aoflneand 
ptottinDg a young nan, ibw con- 
wmoed to bear through life dl die 
humours of a proud and capricious 
wman ; but one hia friends, a little 
man called Merdek, who waa crai- 
pletdy henpecked, waa particiilarlj 
r^oiced, and quite chuckled at the 
diongfat of seeing another in the same 
condition with himadf. 

' ** About 'a month after the imptials, 
Merdek met hia ikiend, and with nuu 
lidona pkasure wished him joy of bis 
marriage. ' Host sincerely do I eon- 
srati^te you^ Sadik,' said he, ' on this 
happy erent 1’ — ' Thank you, my good 
fUlow; I am very happy indeed, 
and rendered more so by the joy I 
perceive it gives my friends.’—* Do 
you really mean to aay you are hap« 
py?' said Modek, wiui a smile. * I 
i^y am so,* replied SadiL * Nen< 
sense,' said hia friend ; *do we notall 
know to what a termagant you are 
united ? and her temper and high rank 
combined must, no doubt, make her a 
sweet companion.' Here he bunt into 
a loud lai^h, and the little man acta> 
aUy strutted with a feeling aupeii* 
ority over the bridegroom. 

** Sadik, who knew hia situation 
and feeling was amused, instead of 
being angry. * My fHend,' said he, 
* 1 quite understand the ginunds of 

a apprehension for my uppness. 

e tjra s married 1 had heard the 
same rmSts as you have done of my 
hdoved l|^'s dispoaition ; hut I am 
happy toVfy I have fbond it quite 
otherwise ; she is a most dodle and 
obe^ent wife.* — ' But how has this 
minralous duuige been wrondt?*— 
* Why,' said SaSfc, ' I believe 1 have 
Bome merit in eil^ng it; but you 
dull hear. 

’ ** 'After the esiMBonies of our nup> 
tiala were over, I went in my military 
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to die apsrtiiwit^ fife 

was aittiitg » h isMt djgniUied 'poB^ 
tore to rcMue mfestidlur laokawRo 
anything but invfthtg. As I entered 
the room, a beautifiil cat, evldeBtly a 
great favourite, came puning up to 
me. I dddMratdy drw my aword, 
strude its bead off, and tiidiig that in 
one hand, and die body in the other, 
threw diem out of the window. Itfaea 
very uneonoemedly tinned to the lady, 
who appeared in some alaim ; she, 
however, made no ohservadoo^ hut 
was in every way kind and aabmisaive, 
and has continuM so ever since.' 

" ' Thank you, my dear fellow,' 
said litde Merude, wim a significant 
shake the head — * a word to die 
wise;' and away he capered, obviously 
quite rejoiced. 

" It waa near evening when this 
conversation took place ; aeon after, 
when the dark chmd of night had en> 
vdoped the bright radiance of day, 
Meraek entered the chamlw of ms 
spouse, with something of a martial 
swagger, armed with a scimitar. The 
iinsuapeeting cat came forward, as 
usual, to wdcome the hnaband of hw 
miatresB, but in an instant her bead 
waa divided from her body by a blow 
ftom the hand wfaidi bu ao often 
caressed her. Merdek havingprooeed- 
ed so&r couiageondy, stoo^ to take 
up the disseveiM memben of the eat ; 
hut before he could effect this, a Uow 
upon the side of the head from hia 
incensed lady laid him sprawling on 
the floor. 

" llie tattle and scandal of the day 
spreada from sendiudi to aendnah wim 
smptising rapidity, and the wife of 
Moddt saw in a moment whose ex> 
ample ft was that he imitated. ‘Tbke 
that,' said she, as die gave hhn an- 
other enC * take that, yon paltry 
wretch ; yon diiNdd,'iheaddad,lmi^ 
ing him to scorn, 'have killed die cat 
on the wedding-day."* 
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eotpirit VflUAVQnNESsT in iksia.* 

VovWedottblihii Mfceti heard me the Mfl()or, and one of the regiia^tol 
talk of India. It ii atHda verjr mo- drammen. Some of them were eren 
menttwenty-thmyaiira, two months, as tall as myself, 
and five days, sinw I bailed for that We were reviewed by his Excellent 

country in the Blunderbuta transport, ihe Goyemor-Gcneral, who was plea- 
1 was not then a ColoneL So, con«> sed to express his high satisfaction at 
found my ill stars, I was only plain our martial appearance, and the able 
Captain O'Shaughnessy. The re^mcht manner inVhicn we went thiroiig^ onr 
was with me, or rather I was with the evolutions. In a particular manner, 
regiment : and a pleasant time we had he complimented my company for the 
of it during our passage from the dexterity of its manceuvres, and hoped 
Downs to Calcutta. Our Colondl was to see the day when 1 should be at 
a fat, lusty, little man, of some five the head of the regiment. His words 
i^t, or thereabouts, with a paunch were prophetic, although, at the time, 
like an alderman— broad across the the prophecy had little chance of bring 
shoulders, and with legs as round and accomplished, as there %ere sevenu 
brawny as an elephant's. lie had a Captrins older and richer than I ; and 
large, lumpish nose, red like claret, my two superiors were healthy men. 
and as irregular in its outline as a How I stepped into the boots of the 
bunch of grapes. I am sorry to say latter gentlemen you shall soon see. 
that Colonel M^Mulligan, for that was The praise of the Governor, whether 
his name, was anything but esteem- merited or not, it does not bmme me 
ed in the re^ment. His temper was to s^. Our men swore that I deserved 
something like his nose, very fiery* it ad, and O'Dunder said the same 
The least thing put him into a pas- thing. 

sion ; and, plague take him! when he In Calcutta we were thrown, aa it 
once got into one, he never got out were, upon a new world. Everything 
of it* was dimrent from what we had been 

A very different sort of a man was accustomed to see. The men were dif- 
M^jor O’Dunder. He was a county- ferent ; the women were di£Ebrent ; 
man of my own, as you may know by the ve^ reptiles and insects were dif- 
the name : indeed, 1 rather think he ferent I cannot say that 1 much 
was distantly related to me by the liked the mamtera of the peonle* 
mother's side. Like the other, he Nobody there does anything m him* 
was a little man, but the Coland sdf. Walking is quite abolished, 
would make three of him, the Major You will see great, fat, unwiridy £u- 
being as meagre as his superior was ropeans, carrM through ihe.^ streets, ' 
corpulent In addition to this, he not in carria^s but in palanquii% 
had a snub-nose, and was handy-leg- and not bv horses or bullocks, but on 
ged. He was withal a good-tempered the shoulaers of men. On my arrival, 
and worthy roan. Such wereour two I was advised to get a palanquin, and 
commanding officers. What I mysdf to he sure, I got one ; and a l^ty 
am) I need not aayv ToaloDowma burinees there was thevery first time I 
well ; and some thinjgs coneemhig ine, gotintoit Mybearenbfour in Dumbest 
which you do not know, will appear were canyiug me to uie GovemmehU 
before I am done with my etory. House, to pay my respecta to his £x- 

We entered the HoQ|py on aSep* ceibscy, white all at onee we catea 
tember evening, and were eafoly laud- bangagakst aomeoppdaing subetauce,- 
cdatCaleutta,— notaaoulofuBiuiving with a eteCttssion like that ef 0 
died by the way. We were four eartb^ke* Before 1 oonM aeeoutit 
hundred strong; and I will take it for tbU^traordinaiygreeteog^aiiiiii- 
upon me to lay, that a finer body of menae body, Ukaa^feraerwhed, 
troopa never enb^lnd^ Tbmwae bled upon the top me, and hre ug | ki 
not a man amoiig them under five foet not only iitj»rif,1btemy pakniulB ta 
ten, with the exception of tlmCotoii^ the ground. J oouU nrither aee^ nev 

• •ColoDd O'SbmighiiMqrisMipIpwid wtW- 

. botil* «r wine. In «ut Jniunrj KucBbcr/thn mlnr will flml. 4nieiilptiMi.C4k# 
worth, ColoncL • 
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■peakj DOT brcadi^ t yfn$, In trulih,'^ 
well nigh smotberad, end no wonte; 
for I lay beneath an auctioneer's wife^ 
fully twenty stones in weight— «nd 
was'litmlly overwhelmed under a 
burden of fat and petticoats. 1 must 
have been stifled for aught that the 
black fellows did to the eontru y. The 
servants in this most undiristian coun- 
try will do nothing but what they are 
engaged |br. Now« those bearm 
are only employed to carry people 
within palanquins, and not to lift up 
those who tumble out of them. My case 
coming under the latter de8cri[>tion, I 
must haveperislied, but for the circum- 
stance of Major O'Dunder and two 
corporals passing acculeii tally by at the 
time, who pulled luc out iroin beneath, 
and saved me from certain destruction. 
Since then, I have never entered a 
palanquin; and even now 1 cannot 
think of them, without calling to mind 
the auctioneer's fat wife, as site cover- 
ed me, like an immense German sau- 
sage, with her ponderous corporation. 

People talk of the good pay to be 
had in India, but they know very lit- 
tle of the matter. It had need to be 
good# considering the establishments 
required to he kept up. In my own 
house I had no Im than a hundred 
■ervanta. Vou stare, gentlemen, but 
upon my honour, it's true. First,! had 
e^ht for a palanquin, which, for de- 
cency's sake, I was obliged to keep, 
aldiough I never used it. Then I had 
one to rub down my horse, another to 
fised him, a third to water him, and a 
fourth to saddle and bridle him. 1 had 
one to dean my boots, one to keep my 
qiursandstirrupa in order, one to wave 
me, and another to dress my hair. 1 
had one to ion me at night, and an- 
otto in the morniim. To drive away 
the mosquitoes in the morning, 1 re- 
quired two ; and as many at tiffin, 
iad dinner, and supper, — ^in all eight. 
Then 1 had a brace to make sherbet; 
a. brace to go errands ; and the same 
number to announce visitors* There 
were two for dusting roy parloiu', two 
for watering'it, and ten for doing the 
same duty to the other fl^pertments of 
the house. But to enumerate the 
whole set would be endless ; and there- 
fate I shall say nothing farther ghout 
the matter. 

1 would advise everybody who goes 
to India to learn the languam ; and, 
for this purpose, there is nothing like 
a Pundit I got one of these into my 
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house ; and a ihlgVty leiriiedman ho 
was, for he taught it foe in three 
montlis. I say, ^tlemen, in three 
months I spoke the Hindosianee tongue, 
so as not to be distinguished foom a 
native. I was the oiuy man in the 
regiment that did It The Colonel 
made an attempt to master the thing, 
but he failed in iato* His brain was 
too Btolidifleil, and too conversant with 
wine and good eating, to achieve im- 
possibilities. O’Dunder tried it, but, 
after hamineririg away for some time, 
be gave up iu despair. 

Calcutta is a very pleasant place to 
live in, so far as eating and drinking 
are concerned ; but of what use is either 
meat or drink when a person has no 
appetite ? I tell you, there is no such 
thing as a good appetite in all India. 
When 1 left England, I could have 
eaten the moon to dinner, and half a 
dozen of stars as a dessert alter it ; 
but I was not three weeks in this hot, 
stifling, mosquito country, when 1 had 
no more relish for my victuals than a 
new-born babe. 

Then such sig^its as I have seen, of 
serpents, sharks, crocodiles, and hip|K>- 
uotami swimming about in the Hoog- 
ly t A most dangerous place to bathe 
in, that Hoogly— and yet, such is the 
cursed infatuation of the people, that 
they bathe in it daily, although scorea 
of men, women, and cliiicTrcn, are 
every hour swallowed up before their 
eyes. It is a well attested fact, that 
the monsters which inhabit this abo- 
minable stream are so accustomed to 
bumM flesh, tliat they will eat no- 
thing else. Fling a dog or a pig into 
the water, and he is safe, but no sooner 
does a rational biped fancy a dip, than 
he ia straightway transported to Abra- 
ham's bosom, in the fangs of an alli- 

g ttor, or some other of the ravenoua 
aterni^. 

The interior of the country is not 
a bit better. It swarms with snakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and tigers. The 
very air teems with life. Nothing is 
more common than a shower of fishes. 
1 have seen them fall in millions in 
the streets of Calcutta. And a devil- 
irii good dish these dond fishes are- 
no eool^ it required. They are 
broiled in thdr decent by the sun's 
heat, andoa reoddiig the ground, are 
fit for the table. They are of difl^ 
rent sizes, vailing from inches, to 
a cou^ ht feet in length, and weld- 
ing iu proportion. 
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I have toU you at tbe b^imiiiig» 
that Colonel M^Mulligan was abun- 
dantly UUnatured. I Know not What 
to compare him to. He was a sour- 
plum, a erab-Btick, a scorpion, a vipcr^ 
a fmet, or what you will. He never 
spoke at the mess except to O'Dunder 
and me ; and when he did so, it was 
with such an air of superiority, as set 
us wellnigh beside ourselves. One 
day, after smoking eighteen cigars, 
and drinking two TOttles of port— his 
usual allowance— he announced to us, 
in pompous terms, that he resolved to 
introduce a gong into the band of the 
regiment. 

A gong !" said I, with a long 
stare, and what the devil is a gong?” 
The Colonel looked for some moments 
as if astounded at my audacity. His 
red nose grew redder : the crimson of 
the port mounted to his cheeks, till 
they became like burning coals ; and 
he stared at me as if I had been a 
fiend incarnate. ** You will soon see 
what a gong is,” answered he, with- 
drawing the cigar from his mouth, 
and emitting I know not how many 
cubic feet of tobacco smoke. " Some- 
thing is *in the wind,” whispered O - 
IJunder, at this exhibition of wrath. 

The Colonel will give you a dig 
some of these days ; so have a care of 
your soul, O'Shaughnessy.” 

I thought no more of it at the time ; 
but a few days thereafter, the regi- 
ment chancetl to be on review before 
the Commandecpin-Chief. My com- 
pany was placed close by the band, 
wlio were ordered to play up t^ Duke 
of Vhrk’s march, in honouf of the 
occasion. They commenced as usual, 
but in such an infernal style of loud- 
ness, that the regiment stood aghast. 
On looking to ascertain the cause of 
this uproar, I saw that the whole was 
occasioned by a "sepoy of a fellow, 
beating time upon a circular instru- 
ment, by all the world like a tam- 
bourine, or the lid of a pot. I did 
not imagine that the whdie earth con- 
tained anything capable of producing 
such discord. I tnougbt me fellow 
had come there to insult the troops-*^ 
so rushing forward, I gave him a Vick 
on the seat of honour, and sent my 
fist through his madii&einishetwbik- 
ling of an eye. ^ 

By Jasus T exdalmed OThinSer, 
who stood by at the time, ** what li 
this you have done T* 


What have Idone?^ said I,^th 
astonishmdit. ^ 

Ay, Tom^'Shanghnessy, what 
haye you done? Dout you see you 
have broken the Colonel's gong 

The Colonel and his gong nay 
go to the devil,” was my answer. *'My 
ears are not made of brass more than 
other people’s ; and no man shall in- 
sultUmm with impunity.” 

^Ipach for the gong, but thebusi- 
nen^id not end here. I was repri- 
manded by the Commander-in-Chief', 
and a new gong set a-going the veiy 
next day. It would not do to demolish 
this as 1 did the first. I would have 
run the risk of # court-mnrtial; and 
was obliged to put up with the nui- 
sance as patiently as 1 could. Mat- 
ters, however, did not remain long in 
this state. Not satisfied with carry- 
ing his point against me, and every 
man of sense in the regiment, the Co- 
lonel showed hia revenge in a man- 
ner so virulent and mean, that I could 
no longer brook the indignity. With 
a view of annoying me, he oraeredthe 
gong-beater to take up his station op- 
posite to my window every morning 
by day-breaV; and there to thump 
away at his diabolical instrument till 
he could thump no longer. 1 bore 
this for two mornings, but on the 
third, my indignation got beyond all 
bounds; and springing halt-naked 
out of bed, I got hmd of the gong, 
and broke it to peces over the nueaPa 
head. This was an insult whidi mi- 
litary etionette could not overlook. 
I was challenged by the Colonel, and 
met him, with O’Dnnder for iiiy se- 
cond, about two miles from the dty. 
We never fired, a reap de Mo/eH having 
struck my adversary dead as he was 
taking his station. Some alleged that 
he died of apoplexy, produced by ex- 
cessive rage, but 1 nave no manner of 
doubt that lie owedhis deathtoa ceirp 
de itoleiL 

This event occaaiemed a vacancy, as 
you may readily suppose, and Major 
ODundmr Ups appennted to fill it up. 
He became Colonel to the regiment, 
mdS 1 succeeded as Major. Sudi a 
promotion, yon will perhaps eoneeive, 
added to my haviBm; W 7 fiueftom 
it I was oonmundedW mitBwMe; 
andwhet wifiimef and dw beat of 
the climate, I neoame fimaa a ksaty 
man,, a men seaieerow, •« I aniM 
this memeiit. Urn truth 




nxpi, BiDM I must out wUli it^ J was 
tlie victim of remonew. The canket^ 
worm of care got ini# mjr heartj and 
mode it as soft as a frosted pottdpe* 
Itmay well be said, with the poet, tnat 
nief preyed upon my damask cheek ; 
for my dieeks were at that time as 
{dump and'Toay as a parson's cushion, 
till that infemalliver complaint tin- 
ged them all over with yelh# ond 
hrowa^ The mess could igi||#ake 
out what was the mattm: wHT me. 
Some said that 1 waa illof home-eick- 
nesa, and longing after the pleasant 
fiehla of Connaugtit; some that I waa 
hboursng under the blue devils, and 
oth^ that 1 was M love. Sut the 
plain statement of the matter waa, 
that I felt remorse for the death of 
tbeOidonel. True, 1 did not abso- 
lutely kill him, but indirectly be died 
by mv hands ; and if I had not in- 
aultea his gong, he might have been 
alive this day, smoking his cigars, and 
drinking his port, as usual. 

1 need not describe to you what ia 
meant by remorse. You will get a 
very good definition of it in Jtdtnson'a 
Dictionary ; but no lexicographer tluit 
ever wrote could define what 1 felt on 
this rodandudv occasion. Where- 
ever I went, trie image of Colonel 
M'Mulligan haunted my imagination. 
I could think of nothing but him. He 
appeared to me in dreams,— his face 
dilated with rage, and his nose swol- 
len out to two or three times its natu- 
ral aue. I tried every means to get 
rid of the phantom, but in vain. If 
1 smoked, 1 saw his face staring at me 
in the fumes of my tobacco. If I 
sung, 1 hesrd his hoarse, ill-natured 
voice muttering maledictions during 
every pause of my chant. I took to 
gin with BO better success. I tried 
amdc and date*bnuidy, and Ae re- 
sult was the swno. 

la this dsfilorslde state of mind, 1 
wn one evening waited on by O’Dun- 
der. O'ShaugfaaesBy,” said be, 
''lam grieved to see you-^upon my 
Mwi I am. You are aifeetty a man, 
and as bmvea man, as any in the regi- 
ment ; but you are dying aWay like a ' 
farthing canidle— and, by Jaaus, if you 
doif t take care of wuindf you will 
soon go out'' 

" And what would you have me to 
adied I, putting down a gbss of 
brandy, which I waa in the act . of 
niiing to my Ups. "What wouM 


^^bave me l» do, Colonel O'XIub* 

" What wmiU I have you to do?'' 
said tlie Colonel, repeating my words. 
" Why, Tom O'Shsughnessy, I would 
have you to marry. This is tlic only 
cure for your melandioly that I can 
think of/ 

" And whom would you have me to 
marry ?*' J demanded, as 1 rairnd the 
glass to my Ups, and emptied it at a 
single gulp. 

" Neither more nor less than Mrs 
O’Higgins, the commissary's widow," 
answered the Colonel. 

" She squints with both eyes,'' 
said I. 

" No matter," observed he. " We 
shaU all be squinting by-and-by in 
this infernal country. There is never 
a day but some one or other gets a 
coti/t de Mokil upon his eyes, and lie 
straightway squints like an owl." 

" But she is as fat as a whale." 

" Fat 1" exclaimed the Colonel. 
" Leave her alone for that. She will 
get rid of her corporation when sLc 
has been a little longer in India." 

" Then her temper," rejoined I 
hastily..— I am told slie isias ill-na- 
tured as a crab, and as dangerous with 
her claws; and, moreover, that she 
scolds her servants from morning till 
night." 

"A fig for her temper," replied 
O’Bunder. " Hasn't she five lacs of 
ropees, C'.d arn’t all women ill-niP 
tured ? Besides, to 1^ t you into a bit 
of a secret/— she lovra you to distrac- 
tion."^ 

"Loves me?" ^ 

" Yes, loves you* And let me tell 
you something more, we arc to have a 
tiger hunt to-morrow. I have told 
the widow that you will attend ; and 
slie has agreed to accompany us upon 
her elephant, to fee the sport We 
shall knock you up at five in the 
morning: so adieu fbr the presenu" 
And the Colonel atalked out of the 
room, leaving me all tn a poaile by 
the nature of his intelligence. 

It was at this time nine in theeven- 
ing/-my usual hour of retiring to 
rest; but although the pundit had 
come in, and announced that my coadi 
was ready for me, I ^ not make the 
sl^test eflSnrt to rise. With my hand 
1 motioned Um awav, and remained 
upon the seat Mv bram was now in 
a greater turmoil Uiim over, I could 



moment I was wrapped up in a deli« 
rium of delight : at that^ I was plun- 
ged into the abyss of misery. I some- 
times doubted whether 1 was sober or 
drunk— whether I was asleep or awake 
—whether I was dead or alive. I 
even doubted whetlier I was myself or 
another person. Every sort of change 
took place within my spirit ; and the 
longer 1 sat, the more numerous and 
extraordinary these changes became. 

Meanwhile, the ni^t wore on apace. 
The sun had sunk like a vast ball of 
fire beneath the horizon ; and the 
diades of night dung themselves like 
a curtain over the cupolas, and mina- 
rets, and towers of Calcutta. I sat 
alone in my chamber. Before me, in 
the centre of the table, stood a bottle 
of brandy : at one side, was iny un- 
sheathed sword ; at another, my bols- 
ter pistols, load^ with ball. A kIooih, 
such as veils the evenings of the tro- 
pics, prevailed around. It was ob- 
Bcure enough to prevent small bodies 
from being seen, bat not sufficiently 
dark to shroud the outlines of large 
ones. Accordingly, although my hat, 
which hung upon a peg of the oppo- 
site wall, was invisible, I could discern 
the more prominent objects of the room 
—such as the chairs, the tables, the 
eight-day time-piece, and my regimen- 
tal cloak, which appeared suspended 
with its ample folds of blue like an ap- 
parition in the middle of the gloom. 

Tliis was truly a time and place for 
meditation ; and if ever man attempt- 
ed to turn his opportunities to good 
purpose, it was 1. During that night, 
J reflected more, and was more bam- 
boozled with my reflections, than any 
philosopher that ever existed. My 
min was in a regular jumble, and the 
ideas ran pell-mell mrough it like 
peas in a pot. For the purpose of as- 
sisting my thoughts, I had recourse 
to the brandy-bottle. Glass aAer glass 
did I swallow, to rally them and make 
them steadier. It was in vain. Eveir 
moment they became more mystiflea, 
—every glass that was poured down 
only rendered them more refractory. 
My mind was in a sort of rebcdlion— 
military discipline was at an end 
within it. Fancy and fe^ng^ whifii 
are at best suboiwnate to Judgment, 
(who iscoromander-in-ehief of all the 
faeulties,) broke out into open mutiny 
VOL.XXI. 
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f^inst their gefieial/ and dim was 
the devil to pay. 

All this was not the work of a mo- 
ment. It was the work of minutes, 
perhaps of hours. Eveirthing went 
on grraually, and proceeded from bad 
to worse. I cannot tell the sights that 
I saw, or the sounds that I heard, or 
the feelings that I felt. The shades of 
night seemed to thicken about me, 
but, strange to say, objects were not 
rendered more indistinct than before. 
As the darkness around them increased, 
diey also became more dark, aa if to 
outbrave the gloom and make them- 
selves visible in spite of it. My cloak, 
the chairs, the tables, and the time- 
piece, put on a blacker livery, and re- 
fused to be hidden in the womb of 
the surrounding night. I heard the 
pendulum of the latter as it swung 
from side to side. — I heard the hour 
strike once and again. — ^Afy ear was 
acute— painfully acute. — Every tone, 
however feeble, was caught by it.— 
The cricket chirped with monstrous 
loudness -the mosquitoes and flre- 
iliesbuzz^andhummedlike thesound 
of an organ around my head — and 
the gentle zephyrs seemed to sweep by 
and howl against the half-opened case- 
ment, as if a tornado triumphed in tlie 
air. Nor was my nose much less sen- 
sible than my ears and my eyes. The 
fames of brandy, and wine, and tobac^ 
CO, were strangely jumbled with the 
soent of the odoriferons plants which 
were growing upon the window-sill. 

Sometimes I laughed in the ecstasy of 
delight as my fancy was caught by the 
ludicrous; sometimes I wept as it waa 
touched by the pathetic ; and some- 
times I shuddered as the pangs of re- 
morse shot across it. At one tune I 
was full of Colonel O’Dunder. 1 saw 
bia snub nose and peaked chin peering 
breath the canopy of an immense 
cocked hat— flien 1 laughed at his ban- 
dy legs, his little meagre person, and 
the huge sword dangling from his side- 
Then the redundant figure of widow 
O'Higgins would appear before me. 
At one tkne she would be standing 
with her arms a-kiinbo, and her facif 
on fire, passionately scolditig her W^k 
domestics, who jabbend at her wiili 
unearthly voieea, their white, teeth 
shining uke pearls from the interior of 
their sooty physiognomies. At au« 
other, she would be mounted upon an 
elephant, . smtliitg with delight, and 
having one of her fat arms thiowa 
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think of nothing consistently. Some- 
times my fancy wandered to one point, 
and sometimes to another. At this 
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around my ncc1c>— Ibr I too was on the 
tqi of the elephanti in the same car as 
tlio widow, and on tny way with her 
to the tiger hunt 1 was there, and I 
was also, at the same moment, in my 
own chamber, in the midst of dark* 
ness. I thought tliat 1 possessed ubi« 
quity— that I was in different places 
at one time — that it was l)road day- 
light at one of these places, and dark* 
ness at another ; — and that at the one 
1 was in a car on an elephant's back, 
ebeek-by-jowl with Mrs G’Higiiiins, 
and in the other, drinking brandy at 
home. This both ticklal and asto- 
nished me ; and I thought that I Lmgli- 
ed aloud with downright mirth. 

But my laughter was soon chocked, 
for this gay unddinahle scone fluted 
past, and in stalked ColoTjelM']\Iulli- 
gan. Tn a moment reinoroe cainc upon 
me. The glass, ivliich I was raising 
to my lips, I replaced upon the table, 
gave an involuntary shudder, and 
gazed, horror-struck, at the appari- 
tion. I would have bid him avaunt, 
but I could not speak. 1 would have 
sheered off, hut I could not rise. 1 
would, perhaps, have run him tlirough 
with my sword, or discharged my pis- 
tols at him ; but I could not lilt iny 
hand. All 1 could ilo, was to gaze 
upon him, and listen to tlie maledic- 
tions he would doubtless pour out 
against me. 

lie looked horribly ill-natnred. His 
little shaqi fiery eyes darted at me 
like a basilisk s ; and, as he saluted 
me witli these lightning glances, his 
face became redder, his nose larger, 
and his whole attitudes more threaten- 
ing. lie was dre^'sed iu uniform. His 
roektsl hat, red coat, blue smaU-elothes, 
tasselid boots, and patent spurs, were 
perfectly visible and distinct, althougli 
all around was dnrknc s. For some 
time lie did nothing but gaze u])on 
me, and I, iu stlf-di fence, gazed at 
him with equal intenaity. Meanwhile, 
he seemed to increase in size— -he di- 
lated on all sides — his body becoming 
too times thicker than Danitl Lam- 
bert’s, bis stature twice os great as 
O'firian's, and his face seven times the 
clianoetcr ol the regimental bass-drum. 
Altogether, the little, fat, ruby-nosed 
Colonel M ‘Mulligan assumed the ap« 
pcarancoof a monstrous giant— swell- 
ingoiit till be filled the whole room with 
4 hiahideoiisdimeiiMons. During tliis tre- 
«Wipdous process the air was filled with 
pmdful bounds, which came from the 


lipsof the phantom* ‘^O'Shaughiiesay, 
O'Shaughnessy, O'Shaughnessy ! — 
beware AI^MuIligan ! beware the Co- 
lonel of the twenty-ninth !" These 
were his words ; and as he employed 
the language of Shakspeare, I en- 
deavoured to do the same in reply. 

Thou canst not say 1 did it," trem- 
bled upon my lips, but refused to pro- 
ceed farther. 1 could not get them ut- 
tertnl, and they rushed back to my 
heart, from wIkucc tlicy came. For tlie 
firbl time in my Life did I feel some- 
thing like fear ; and I iiinke no doubt 
1 should have been moriully afraid, 
had not indignation at the grins and 
vile glancts of my adverbary kepi up 
my heart. 

This vision, like ihc others, vanish- 
ed away. I breathed freely, and ina- 
naged to fill another glass, which 1 
swallowed witli additional energy. 
Scarcely had I done this, when the 
sound of a gong fell u]ion my ears. 
A glow of anger swept over me when 
I heanl it, for it was the same loud, 
detestable bound wbicli had brought 
on all rny calamities. Krc I had time 
for refii^ction, the gong-beater stood 
before me— the same whoso iiiiperti- 
nenre J formerly chastisc'il. On his 
head he wore a white turhun ; and bis 
sable brow was stained witli the mark 
of the peculiar caste to wliicli he be- 
longid. He was dressed in wide linen 
trowsers, and wore sandalb upon his 
feet, but his arms to the bliouldcrs 
were bare. Boom — boom — boom went 
his gong, with a loudness wliidi near- 
ly deafened me. The ticking of the 
clock,-*tl)e cliirping of the crickets, 
— the buzzing of the moscfuitocs, — the 
flattering of tlie fire-flies, — all thcKe 
were in a moment drowned by the 
noisy deluge which emanated from the 
abominable gong. Nor was this the 
whole, for in a short time Colonel hl- 
Mulligan ap[>eared in his natural form, 
grinning at me as at first, and, with 
diabolical malice, encouraging the fel- 
low to make as much noise as possible. 
In addition to this, the latter skipjied 
about the room, laughed at roe with 
his ugly black mug, put out his tongue 
in derision, and thumped away within 
a foot of my nose. You will wonder 
why 1 did not at once kick him to the 
shades below ; but, deuce take me, if 
1 hati the power to move or do any- 
thing— except lift the glass of brandy 
to my lips* 

A change^ oa Lord Byron says, cama 
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over tbe spirit of mj dream. It was 
now ^ die queerest thing you can 
imagine. It was a wholesale dream^ 
and gave to my view everything I 
had formerly seen, and a great deal 
more. First, the room became as 
solitary as at the beginning. Then 
I saw Colonel O'Dunder make bis 
appearance. lie walked up and 
down before me, with his hands be- 
hind his back, his cocked hat and 
other regimentals on, and his long 
sword trailing on the ground, lie was 
as meagre, as snub-nosed, as bandy- 
legged, and os little as ever. Then 
catered Widow 0* Higgins in a violent 
passion— scolding a crowd of black 
servants, who jabbered and laughed 
at her, and jumped about like so 
many lunatics. Then, to iny horror 
and dismay, appeared for the third 
time, Coloiul M^Mulligan, with his 
sour, crabstick, backbiting physiogno- 
my : then the gong-beator, and, last 
of all, an elephant with an empty car 
upon its back. And when all the 
company were assembled, there were 
cpiadrilling, and waltzing, and heaven 
knows what, among them. W^idow 
O' Higgins bi‘caine all at once good- 
natured, and ceased scohling her do- 
mestics ; and Colonel Ar]\Ialligan be- 
came as good-natured as she. And he 
went up to her smiling, and led her 
out to dance ; and they danced a mi- 
nuet, Colonel ArMuIligan and Widow 
OTliggins. And the black domestics 
danced around the gong-beater, who 
played upon his instrument in die 
inicldlc of them— the elephant and 
Colonel O'Dundcr looking quietly on, 
and enjoying the scene. 

Confound these visions of mine ! I 
think 1 shall never get to the end of 
them. The spectacle, somehow or 
other, became changed. I now saw 
an elephant in the open air— the same 
el^hant that I saw in my house ; and 
Widow OTliggins was upon its back, 
in the centre of the car ; and she had 
her plump arms duown around the 
necks of two men; and she smiled, 
and kissed them, and seemed mighty 
fond of them. And one of these 
men was Colonel M'MuUigan, and 
the other was myself; ana yet the 
other was not myself; for all tbe 
while I was conscious of sitting in my 
own dark diamber, drinking my own 
brandy. 1 cannot say how it was, for 
1 was both here and there; butwhich 
of the two Cf Shaughnessya was tbe 
real one, 1 could not have told you. 


although 1 got all the ishindi on the 
lake of Killamey to myself. Now^^ 
what do you think the Widow 0*Hig« . 
gins was about ? She was endeavour- 
ing to reconcile us to each otlier, and 
make us friends for the rest of oar 
lives. This same reconcilement puz- 
zled me as much as did my double 
self, fur 1 knew tliat the Colonel had 
died of a couji de itohil, and was al- 
ready buried with military honours. 
However, she did reconcile us ; and 
we kissed each oilier, and promised 
to be enemies no more. 

This scene, like all the rest, melted 
away ; and, fur a time, I was left iu 
the solitude and darkness of my room. 
But tny bewilderment was far from 
being at an end, and iraagination soou 
conjured up fresli phaiuoms. The 
two colonels, the widow, the ^ng- 
beater, the elephant, and the black 
domestics, once more stalked before 
me — sometimes iu one character, some- 
times in another. At one moment, 
the elephant seemed to carry Mrs 
O'Higgins, at another, she seemed to 
carry tlie elephant. Every character, 
uuderw'cnt a process of multiplication. 
There were os many O'Dunders as 
would have stocked the British army ; 
and the AHMulligans were still more 
numerous. The widow appeared in 
different capacities — scolding at this 
corner, smiling at that, and dancing 
and flirting at a third. Nor were die 
gODg-bcaters fewer in number: the 
scoundrel, like the rest of the com- 
pany, possessed ubiquity, and so did 
his gong; thereby multiplyiDg the 
vile discord fifty-fold. But wliat per- 
nlexed and angered me most, was Co- 
lonel M'Mulligau. He beat the others 
hollow, appearing in as many placea 
as there were hairs iu his wig. I was 
conscious that there was not a soul in 
the chamber but myself, and yet it 
was full of people; and the greater 
portion of these were multipUcatioDS 
of the Colonel At some places, he 
flirted with the widow ; but in gene* 
rai, he employed himself looking at 
me with the most hateful expressipn 
of malice,and with callin^out in alpw« 
sepulchral voice, “ O'Shaugbnessy, 
O’ShBUghnessy,.0'Shaughnessy !— bet- 
ware M'MuUigan ! beware the Ccilo-. 
loipel of the twenty-nindi i” Whmi 
you consider, that tliis was repeatnil 
from five hundred diflimt quarters 
—that it was acdompanied Vtth the 
sound of fifty wngs— with vmes 
of fifty O’Dunders, and fifty O’Hig-i 
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I’ijiaeii, Mid Aftf clephftnti, and. Hea- 
ven knows how many scores of hlack 
domestics— you may be sure that I 
was rqgaled with a oretty tolerable 
specimen of harmony I In fact^ 1 be- 
came stunned, stupified, and overcome 
with the tumult, and, 1 must own it, 
somewhat afraid at the hideous phan- 
tasmagorias which were gathering 
around me ; for all the furniture in 
the room was becoming instinct with 
life. My chairs, mv time-piece, and 
my doak, parted with their inanimate 
character, and assumed the voice and 
the form of M ‘Mulligan. To com- 
plete my confusion, when I was put- 
ting out my hand to lay hold of the 
hrimdy bottle, the latter suddenly 
stretched itself out, and became adorn- 
ed with a human head and a human 
body. In a word, it turned an addi- 
tional Colonel, and stood upon the ta- 
ble mocking maliciously at me. The 
glass did the same thing ; and when 
1 let it go with horror, on discovering 
the change, it fell to the floor with a 
shock that convulsed tiie house ; and 
arose, puffing and blowing, from the 
ground, a genuine Colonel M‘Mulli- 
gan ! This defection of my two best 
friends went to my very heart I could 
bear with tolerable composure the dis- 
loyalty uf my doak and frirniture, hut 
any falling off in the bottle and glass 
was too much for my feelings ; and, 
overcome with such base ingratitude, 
I frinted away. 

How long I remained in this faint, 
I know not I was awakened from it 
by a loud noise at the outside of the 
house; and on opening my eyes, I 
found the chamber bathed in the lus- 
tre of an eastern morning. The ze- 
phyrs breathing mildly wrough the 
easements, fiUea the house with cool- 
ness and perfume. The phantoms of 
the preceding night had vanished with 
the darkness; £ve^ thing was dis- 
enchanted, and wore its natural diape. 
Even the glass and the bottle appear- 
ed te propriit perMonis* 

The cause of this noise was O’Dnn- 
der and his cavalcade, who were pro- 
ceeding to the tiger hunt, and who, 
on their way, had called upon me, for 
the purpose of knocking me up. On 
looking out, 1 saw an depbant, with 
Mrs O'Higgins and the Colonel on the 
top of it; but 1 neither saw my- 
self w M‘Mulligan— a circumatance 
I Msure you, afoded me no 
small dq[ree of satisfretion. There 


were Sepoys on horseback, and Sepoys 
on foot, to the number of forty— some 
armed witli hunting-apears, some with 
fire-arms, and others with sabres. In 
addition to this, there were cmbal- 
beaters/and trumpeters, and sherbet- 
makers, and cooks, and, Heaven knows 
what else all were bound to the ti- 
ger hunt; and their hallooing and 
music, together with the roaring of 
the elephant, and neighing and tramp- 
ling 01 the horses, produced a discord 
only inferior to that by which 1 was 
saluted in my visions. 

'‘Come up alongside of us/' said 
O'Dunder, " we have kept a birth for 
you on the elephant’s back." 

“ Ay, do, dear Mr O'Shaughnessy," 
added the widow, popping her fat face 
over the side of the car, and ogling me 
with her squinting tieepers. “ You 
can sit on one side of me, and Colonel 
O'Dunder on the other." But it would 
not take. No sooner had she spoken 
the word, than I called to recollection 
my dream ; and such was the influence 
of fancy, that O’Dunder seemed to as- 
sume the form of M'Mulligan ; and I 
thought she only wished to bring me 
face to face with my malignant enemy, 
and make me kiss him and swear eter- 
nal friendship. These vagaries, it is 
true, did not long continue — a mo- 
ment dispelled them ; but still I con- 
sidered the very circumstance of their 
taking place, as an evil omen. I there- 
fore declined the invitation with dl 
due politeness, and resolved to accom- 
the cavalcade on horseback, 
e all set out at a moderate trot, 
my black charge taking the lead, and 
the elephant bringing up the rear. In 
twenty minutes, we were out of Cal- 
cutta, and in twenty more, we got in- 
to a wide plain, covered in some plaa» 
with a turf of rich verdure, and in 
others with fine sand. A few banian 
trees spread their ample foliage here 
and there over ite surtkee, curtaining 
from the burning ravs of thesun what- 
ever spots they shaaed with their ca- 
nopy. This was the place where we 
expected to rouse the tiger— our Se- 
poys having intimated to us that one 
of those ferocious animals had been 
seen prowling in the plain the evening 
before. However, no tiger made its 
appearance. We beat up every quar- 
ter without saoceas, and sent scouts in 
difibrent directions to get inteUi^oe. 
In this fruitless dbase, we continued 
till eight o’elodt,wben tiie ktate of our 
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cattle* warned ua it was time to take 
some rest ; and our stomachs hinted« 
in equally strong terms, that a little 
refreshment would not be amiss. We, 
accordingly, sojourned beneath the 
umbrage of the nearest banian tree, 
and breakfast was prepared in the 
twinkling of an eye — the widow and 
the Cohmcl having previously, with 
some effort, dismounted from their 
elephant. 

But we did not long enjoy our meal 
in silence; for about the middle of 
the feast, the elephant was observed 
to become fidgetty — ^raising his trunk 
portentously in the air, moving from 
side to side, and uttering a peculiar 
cry. Scarcely were these signs obser- 
ved, than a hideous growl fell upon 
our ears ; and, looking to the quarter 
from whence it proceeded, wc percei- 
ved a pair of fiery eyes glaring upon us. 
They were those of the tiger, which 
was circling the outskirts of our en- 
campment, and evidently waiting for 
an opportunity to dash in. At this 
apparition, the widow screamed aloud, 
O'Duiuler drew his sword, and the Se- 
poys betook themselves to their fire- 
arms. For my part, I neither did the 
one nor the other. My first step was 
to get mounted, and give chase to the 
enemy. There is no use in waiting 
for the attack of a tiger. If you do 
not kill him, he will kill ]^ou ; and it 
is too much courtesy to give him the 
compliment of the first onset. 

No sooner had 1 backed my char- 
ger, than I clapped the rowels in his 
■ides, and dashed on towards our ad- 
versary. For a moment he looked as 
grim as if he would have made minced 
meat of us both ; but as we neared 
him, his valour seemed to abate, and, 
turning round, he fairly took to his 
heels, and scampered over the plain. 
Away went he, and away went 1 in 
die pursuit. But scarcely had I got 
ahundredyaxdsfrom the encampment, 
than a vdley of exclamations came af- 
ter me from O’Dunder and the widow. 
They were calling me back ; bnt so 
interested was I in my object, that I 
took no heed to their entreaties. It 
was a regular race between my steed 
and the tiger. Both ran as if they were 
contending for the plate at Newmar- 
ket ; and 1 make no manner of doubt, 
that, upon good ground, the former 
would nave distanced his opponent. 
This was so much the case, that when- 
evorhe camn upon the turf, he made 


such advance^' as wellnigh to tfiead 
upon the tiger's kibes; and the latter 
would unquestionably have been beat 
all to sticks, bnt for the circumstmioe 
of the plain being in many piaeeo 
sandy, and, therefore, better adapted 
to bis velvet paws than to the hard 
hoofs of the charger. 

Away wc went through thick and 
thin, Bometimes trampling over the 
firm verdure of tlie soil, at other times 
kiiec-ilccp in sand. We leapt over 
trenches, gullies, trunks of trees, and 
every impedimeut. During the whole 
of this race, the sun shone forth wiUi 
extraordinary vigour. There was not 
a cloud to stain the sapphirine dome 
of heaven, whose vast amplitude was 
filled with an universal gush of gold- 
en glory. The heat was intense, 
and, I believe, that had it not been 
for the ardour of the parties engaged, 
we must inevitably have sunk uniler 
it Never, I believe, since the crea- 
tion of the world, was a tiger so com- 
pletely bamboozled. He had caught 
a Tartar with a vengeance; and could 
not, with all his cleverness, get rid of 
him. Away he went, panting and 
blowing, ann foaming, as if perdition 
was at his heels ; and away went we 
after him, with all our mettle. There 
was ndhing for him, but either to be 
trampled to death, or surrender at dis- 
cretion ; and he did not seem inclined 
to relish either alternative. At last, 
as fortune would have it, weapproach- 
ed a deep ravine, firing^ with iunsle 
and brushwood, and watered below oy 
a small stream which ran through ite 
centre. The tiger saw that the onlv 
safety for his soul was in this difficult 
retreat, and he strained every nerve to 
gain it In smte of all our efforts, he 
was successful— dearing, with one des- 
perate imng, the verge of the gulf, 
and rolling nke a ball down its sidei^ 
till die river bdow received him inita 
bosom. 

The question now was, what ought 
to be done ? My hone had wisdom 
enough to see that it would never an- 
swer to ^unge into the ravine ; and 
he drew up, of his own accord, and 
stood snorting and panting by itsaida. 
After a moment'aTeflection, 1 resolved 
to dismount, and make ^ attadL 
Having, tberefSore, taken my pistdain 
one hand, and my awcNrd in anoAar, 
1 wound my ww cautioudy down* 
wards, and ndield the ferodona aid* 
mal Adting hia tUnt at the pad. At 
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first, I was apprelieiiMiNt that I would 
not get at him, and that b« would take 
the opportunity of my being disqualU 
tied for pursuit, to steal oft* aq^ escape 
scot free. I was mistaken : so far from 
shunning the encounter, he no somier 
saw me, than he set ui) a horrid growl, 
showing his long wliite fangs, and 
couching like a cat when it is about 
to spring upon its prey. Ah, ha ! 
monsieur le ti^re /” said I, you ore 
not such an ass as 1 supposed. You 
have shown yourself a fellow of some 
sense, in getting me away from my 
friend ; and you doubtless anticipate 
the pleasure of enjoying a Ixmne bouchv 
upon the body ot' Tom 0\Shaughnea»y. 
But, by Saint Patrick, 1 have not been 
educated at Trinity C<)llege for iio- 
tbing ; and I shall perha]>s show you 
a trick as good as your own !'* So say- 
ing, 1 advanced towards him, holding 
out my sword at arm's length, when 
he made a violent spring forwards, 
and received the wcafran a full foot 
into his body. 1 1 penetrated the chest, 
and he recoiled, roaring with pain, aiul 
bleeding cojiiously. 1 did not pause 
a inoint iit with my operations. 1 gave 
liim a second thrust, then a third ; and 
lastly, with the ra]iidity of lightning, 
discharged both my pistols at his heacL 
The balls took effect; and poor 
devil rolled into the stream, and expi- 
red in less than a minute. 

While engaged in tills business, I 
heard overhead, the trampling of steeds 
and the sound of liumau voices. 1 
hallooed aloud, and was answered by 
the friendly voice of O'Dunder. In 
another moment he stood at my side, 
accompanied by balf-a-dozen of be- 
lays. Tliey were so astonished at 
wiiat 1 had done, that they could hard- 
ly believe the evkIenGe of their senses. 
The Colonel informed me, that when 
he saw me get after the tiger, he be- 
came alarmed for my life ; and iitstant- 
ly mounted with a party of the retinue, 
CO afford assistance in case of need ; 
but that 1 rode at so furious a rate, as 
reniiered it impossible for them to 
kee|ir pace with me. He mentioned 
fartlitfr, tliat when he observed my 
horse standing without his rider, he 
had given me up as dead--and that, if 
J had not called, tliey might have wan- 
derul bootlessly all over the country in 
search of, my mangled remains. 

“ Eut O'Shaughnessy,*' said he, 
'' is ihc matter with vour eyes 
, What isthe matter with my eyes?" 


rejoined I. Why, there is nothing 
the matter with them.'* 

“ Then my own hove deceived me,** 
was his answer, for as sure as my 
name is O’Dunder, you have had a 
coup de sttleiL** And 1 could sec him 
wipe away a tear which stood upon his 
own eye, and look as melancholy as a 
mopstick. At this I became alarmed, 
and asked him what was the matter, 
but he would say nothing. He only 
shook his head and the Sepoys did 
the same, and gazed at me with glan- 
ces of unaffected pity. This state of 
suspense was more than 1 could en- 
dure. A horrible suspicion came a- 
cross me, and 1 saitl, with a faltering 
voice, “ Do 1— do I — O'Duiider, do 1 
really — 1 could not get out the 
word, to such an extent had the fright- 
ful thought stifled my utterance. 

** O yes, you do,” said tlie generous 
Colonel, anticipating what 1 was about 
to say. “ My dear O'Shaughnessy, you 
really do, but be not cast down about 
it ; we shall all do the same if wo re- 
main much longer in this accursed 
country." 

Do 1 then squint (jaculateil 1 
at lasr, with a tremendous effort. 

•* You do, indeed, even worse than 
Widow O'Higgins,” answered my 
friend, wliile a second tear rolled dowii 
his cheek ; and he again shook his 
head, and assumed a look of the pro- 
foundest melancholy. 

No language can describe the state 
of miud into which this announcement 
threw me. Upon my honour, I wept 
like a babe, and boat my breast, and 
bt'shrewed the hour I was born. 1 
was now a squintcr. My eyes, on 
wliicli the young girls of Coleraine 
used to dost, were irrevocably distorted. 
1 was no longer the handsome O'- 
Shaugbnessy" — 1 squinted like an owl, 
and would not only be abhorred by 
myself, but made tlie laughing- stock 
of all mankind. What now to me 
was the merit of having destroyed the 
tiger? What would avail the praises 
which would, doubtless, be poured 
upon me for that remarkable action ? 
could they remove the obliquity of 
my vision? Could they give to my 
countenance its former dignity of ex- 
pression ? Alas ! no*-tbat must for 
ever remain as it is, and 1 must be 
pointed at by the finger of ridicule, 
and called ^^tbe Squinting O'Shaiigb- 
nessy.” 

bDunderdid whatheooold toeon* 
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■ole me^ and flo did all my frienda, 
c»;ept Widow O’HiggtnSi who, now 
that I had undcigone such a ineteinp* 
■ychosis, would have nothing more to 
■ay on the subject of love. Base wo« 
man ! she set a pair of distorted eyes 
in the balance against the glorious ex- 
ploit of having killed a Bengal tiger. 

' Altogether 1 was miserably depress- 
ed in spirits : and, what with the ex- 
haustion attendant upon iiiy adventure, 
and my increasing agitation of mind, 
1 was seized with a brain fever. For 
ten d.iys did 1 rave in the agonies of 
delirium. All the visions 1 had seen 
before were nothing to those which 
now haunted my imagination. Every 
person around me seemed to squint, 
illy p1iysici.ni, my pundit, my house- 
hold doinestu's, all squinteil liorribly. 
Kvi'ii O’Dunder, who waited utK)n me 
with fraternal kindness, did the same. 
And to increase my horrors, the form 
of M*Mulligan would not stay away. 
He a])peaTed more terrible than ever 
— for he squinted. The gong-beater 
came, and he squinted also, anti beat 
ii|)(>ii Ills gong. Then the elephant 
would enter the room ; and ho, too, 
and so did his drivers, and 
all wlio came along with him. 1 had 
visions of crocodiles, which lifted up 
their cold, gaunt heads into the air ; 
and of serpents, that wound (heir scaly 
folds around the posts of tlic bed. And 
they all squinted alike — both the ser- 
in II ts and the crocodiles. Then my old 
eiieiny, the tiger, would glare upon 
me, and gnash his teeth and howl in 
my curs ; but 1 minded not his gnash- 
ing, or his howdiiig, or the apparition 
of his bloody fungs. It was the squint 
of ills eyes which ivcnt to my very 
soul, and froze it witli horror. I saw 
crabs, and centipedes, and scorpions, 
and cock-roaches, crawling upon me, 
and covering the walls and curtains 
with their detestable presence— and 
they all squinted. Nothing around me 
but did the same. The buttons of my 
military coat, which hung at the foot 
of die bed, were converted into squint- 
ing eyes. My misery was supreme; 
and to crown all, came the knowledge 
that I myself squinted more than any 
other being. 

Perhaps the whole of nature coujd 
not furnish such another scene of hor- 
ror. The chamber was filled with 
every thing hateful and impure. Mrs 
O' Higgins, at one quarter, sat upon 
her mph 9 nt*^t another, die scolded 


her domestics. In a third, was I3ie 
villainous gong-beater, stunning me 
with his more villainous instrument* 
In a fovifti, walked O'Dundcr— hla 
hands behind his back, and his long 
sword traUing iipon the floor. In a 
fifth, appeared M'Mulligan, grinning 
at me with hia fiery eyes and claret- 
coloured nose; and pouring out im- 
precations upon my wretched soul. 
Every one of them squinted. Man, 
woman, beast, and reiuile seemed 
smitten with the sumc disorder ; and 
all, as it appeared, for the express pur- 
pose of annoying the wretched O*- 
Shaughnrssy. 

To relieve myself from such tor- 
ments, I would pray aloud sometimes 
to one deity, sometimes to another. 
1 was a heathen^ and called u]>on Ju- 
piter and Apollo, and they came— 
the one with his thunderbolt, and the 
other with his lyre. But, far from 
giving me assistance, they laughed me 
to scorn, and invoked Ate and Tisi- 
phone, and the headless Medusa from 
the depths of Tartarus — and these fu- 
ries ap|>eared at their bidding, and tor- 
men U‘d me anew. I then became a 
worshipper of Bramah, and Vislinu, 
and Seeva. Tht 7 came, but only to 
lt>ad me with increased crucUifS— for 
they commanded the iron wheels of 
the car of Juggernaut to pass over my 
b(xly. Juggernaut, himself, was like- 
wise there, seated within his car, 
wreatlied with snakes, and lowering 
with fiend-like malice. I then flew 
for assistance to the c;ods of the Egyp- 
tians — ^to Apis and Osiris. Tn my des- 
pair I became a Papist, and prayed (o 
the Pope, who came forth witn a whole 
retinue of Cardinals and wanton girls ; 
but instead of assisting me out of my 
detested purgatory, he mounted the 
car of Juggernaut, and embraced the 
Gkxi as a brother. What 1 had for- 
merly seen, and what I now saw, were 
strangely commingled. The Pope and 
his Cardinals walked or stood beside 
Grecian, Hindoo, and Egyptian dei- 
ties, convening familiarly with them. 
—And M^MuUigan, and O'Dunder, 
and O' Higgins, and the other dram 
maHs perjKmo!, did the same thing. 
And they all squinted alike— botu 
gods and men— both beasts and rep« 
tiles. 

1 recovered at leneth from this disii 
order, but it was only to find my body 
in a worse state than before I Wiii 
takrn ill, for 1 waa almost eompletdy 
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baltl-- liaving loftt erery hair on my 
head except a unall tuft befalndf whicti 
is now woven into a ^ueve. Before 
that time^ no man had a b i War cheve- 
lure than I. However^ I was, upon 
the whole, rather a gainer, than other- 
wiae ; for I got entirely rid of the pangs 
of remorse, which had haunted me so 
ftarfully ever since the death of Colo- 
nd M*Mulligan. 

A few weeks after my recovery, I 
was waited upon by O'Dunder, who 
informed me that since Mrs O'Higgios 
and I were on such bad terms, he was 
■resolved to marry her hunsclf. This 
he did some days thereafter; and I 
had reason to wish him joy on the 
event. He left the regiment, and took 
a passage to England with his wife, 
almost immediately after. As a re- 
ward for my services, his Excellency, 
the Gtovernor-General, was pleased to 
grant me his commission without pur- 
chase. And thus did 1 step into his 
boots, and became Colonel of the gal- 
lant twenty-ninth. 

I was now in an important situation, 
and had an active part to perform in 
the concerns of India ; being engaged 
with my regiment in the war against 


the l^indarees. For my assistauee in 
this business, 1 was publicly thanked 
by his Exccdlency, and luul my name 
honourably mentioned by the Govern- 
ment at home. During the war, two 
remarkable events happened to me. 
First, I slew, with my own hand, a 
boa coDstrietor, thirty feet in lengtii ; 
and, secondly, I was seized with liver 
complaint. As 1 detest self-praise, I 
shall say nothing more about the for- 
mer subject, than that I thrust my 
sword down the monster s throat after 
a score of cowardly Sepoys had taken 
to flight on the occasion. With re- 
gard to the secemd, it damaged my 
constitution considerably, and changed 
my complexion from its natural ruddy 
tint, to the vile brown-and-ycllow one 
which it wears at the present muiiieiit. 
But if I were to relate all that 1 saw 
and did in India, it would fill a vo- 
lume. By and by, I mean to submit 
my observations to the public in ; 
when, I flatter myself, I shall be able 
to give a better and iiion* impartial 
account of this important country than 
any which has hitherto issued from the 
press. 

A Moubkh Fvthagouxan. 


THE SHEFHEan's CALENDAB. 

DbEAMS and ArPAniTlON8.^PAHT II. 
Containing Tibhy H^slopa Dream, and the Setfuel. 


In the year 1807, when on a jaunt 
dirough the valleys of Nith and An- 
nan, I learned the following story on 
ihe spot where the incidents occurred, 
and even went and visited all those 
connected with it, so that there is no 
doubt', with regard to its authenticity. 

In a wee cottage called Know-back, 
on the Uige farm of Drumlocfaie, lived 
Tibby Hyslop, a respectable spinater, 
about the age of forty I thought when 
Iaawher,bat, of course, notsoold when 
the first inddents occurred which this 
angular prophetic tale relates. Tibby 
was represented to me as a good and 
siD(^ Christian, not in name and pro* 
fession only, but in word and ind^ ; 
and 1 believe I may add, in heart and 
in soul. Nevertheless, there was soine- 
wng in her manner and deportment 
di^rent from other people— a sort of 
unooent simplicity, Doidering on eil- 
together with an instability of 


thought, that, in the eyes of many, 
approached to abstraction. 

But then Tibby could repeat the 
book of tlie Evangelist Luke by heart, 
and many favourite chapters both of 
the Old and New Testaments ; while 
there was scarcely one in the whole 
country who was so thoroughly ac- 
ijuainti^ with those Books from be- 
ginning to end ; for, though she had 
read a portion every day for forty 

m , she had never i)erusM any other 
but the Scriptures. They were 
her week-day books, and her Sunday 
books, her whAm of amusement,' and 
books of devotion. Would to God that 
all our bretliren and sistm of the hu« 
i^an race— the poor and comfortless, 
as well as the jgreat and wise, knew 
as well how to sMamate these books as 
T'ibby Hyslop did f 
Tibby's bistoryr Is shortly this. Her 
mother was married to aiergeaut cf a 
U 


reauhing lurqA. TI10 year iSrilewiiig Tite ImhI tlwm ee^tiliied # gletl^itel 
he was obliged to go 10 IrdsB^ and of Du^bw'a dangcsrotia Uooiq-t* 
ftom tfaeace nobcaly knew wheae ; birt dangeroua, when attached to povea^^ 
nether lie nor bia wife appeased agtan and aoanueh atinpHeity of heart ; jand 
in Scotland. Before thoiv departare, when slie came home and told what 
however^ they left Tibby^ then a help- aUe hud done, her mother and aaiitp» 
1 m ba^, with her grandiKiother, wm as she always di^nopiiiiated tlie two. 
Used in a hamlet aoawwhere about marToUed mneh At tfae,«textravBgant 
Tinwald ; and with that gaandmirther oonditiona, and began to exproas gome 
waa ahe brought up to read her Bible, finra regarding her new uaater'a de- 
card and spin, and work at all kinda signa, till Tibby put them fU to rest 
of country labour to which women are by the following piece of simple in- 
accustomed- Jane Hervey was her formation. 

grandmother's name, a woman then ** Dear, ye ken, ye needna be feared 
soareely past her prime, certainly with- that Mr Korret has ony design o' 
in forty years of age ; hot an elder courting me, for, dear, ye ken, he has 
sister, named Douglas, lived also with a wife mready, and five bonny bairns ; 
her, and with these two were the early and he'll never be aae daft as fa* on 
yeara of I'ibby Hyslop spent, in po- and court anithap ane. I'ae warrant 
verty, contentment, and devotion. he finda ane eiiaw for him, honeat 
At the age of eighteen, Tibby was man !'' 
hired at the Candlemas fair, for a great ^ Oh, then, you are safe enough, 
wage, to bu byre- woman to M r GUbevt since he is a mairied man, my toiimj” 
Forret, then farmer at Druinlochie. said Jane. 

" Ay, but wlia on Monanday's morn liaa seen 

The gerse and the dew-cup growing green, 

Where a married man and a maid had hstut F* 

said old ann ty Douglas ; but she spoke that between the stable and byres tbera 
always in riddles and mysteries, and was only a half wall, 
there was no more of it. But the truth In short, a whole year passed over 
was, that Mr Forret was notorious in without tiic worthy farmceJhaving ae- 
his neighbourhood for the debauching com)dished his cherishal purpose re- 
of young and pretty girls, and was garding poor Tibby ; still he was ouite 
known in Durarrice market by tlie convinced tliai it was a matter wiiich 
name of Gibby (rledger, from tlu* cir- might be accompluhed with perfect 
cumstance of his being alwaya looking case, and wouM load to a very plea- 
slyly after them ; and perceiving 'Hb- sant diveribity in a farmer's monoto- 
by 80 comely, and at the aaine time so nous life. With this laudable pros- 
siinple, he judged her a fine prey, pect, when tlie Candlemas fair came 
lured her at nearly double wagei, and round again, he hired Tibby to xe 
moreover gave her a crown as »!»• main anoth^^r year, still on the former 
money. high coiiditioBs, and moreover he said 

So oome Tibby went to her service, to her : 1 wish your mndmother 

and bring a pHable, diligent creature, and grand-aunt would tike my j^- 
she was beloved by all about the town, aant cottage of Know-back. Th^ 
Her master attended much about the should have it for a mere trifia, a week a 
byre, commended her fmr her neatnesi,' shearing or so, ai long m you remain 
and whenever a quiet opportunity of- in my service; and asltis likely tobe 
flered, would pat her rosy cheek, and a ioi^ while before you and 1 port, if 
say kind things. Tibby took ali these I get my will, it would be Mter to 
in good part. Judging them tokens of have them near you, that you m^t 
approbation of her good servieea, and see them often, and attend to tfisir 
was proud of them j and if he once mr wants. I oould give tiiem plenty of 
twice whispered a place and an hour work tbrongh the whok year, on llm 
of assignation, die took it for a Joke, best condidoiin What ttdidt yon^ 
andpsidnofsithern|to|ttiontoit. Mr this propossl> Rosy?''<^a fhnriiiar 
Forret was madx Som home, kepi xiaino Iw often called her by. 
mudi oomnany, and hid fokr oppor- O, rm auroi sir, 1 think yo Me 
tunities of meeting with his petty dmldiidesImaBthiteytoiltoAi^^ 
diipmiaid privately ; ind ft&o fowm*, made. Whm «-Ues 8 iing% 



m ikkndti^^ 


riches 

tity aii'^ben^olence ! Mj poor dHd 
motlier an* auiuy ivill be Uiuie to ftrip 
at the kind o&r, for they ait under a 
hard master yonder, and the Almighty 
idll bestow a blcsHing on you for this, 
sir ; and they will gic you tlieir bless- 
ing, an’ 1 Balli>estow my poor blessing 
on you too, sir.” 

Well, 1*11 rather bare that than 
all the resL Como, bestow it, theru 
Nay, 1 see 1 must take it, after all.” 

So saying, he kissed her. Tibby 
neither blushed nor proffered refusal, 
because it was the way that the saints 
of old salutcil one another ; and away 
she went with the joyful news to lier 
poor mother and aunty. Now, they 
had of late found dieniselveb quite 
easy in their circumstances, owing to 
the large wages Tibby received, every 
farthing of which ivas added to the 
common stock ; and though Tibby ap- 
cared a little brawer at the meeting- 
oubc, it was her grandmother who 
laid It out on her, without any con- 
sent on her part. ** 1 am sure,” said 
her grandmother, when Tibby told 
the story of her master'b kindness and 
attention, I am sure it was the kind- 
est intervention o' Providence that ever 
happened to poor things afore, when 
ye fell iiMln’ that kind wortliy man, 
1 * the mids o* a great hiring market, 
where ye might just as easily hac met 
wi” a knave, or a niggard, or a sinner, 
-—whs wad hae thought naething o’ 
working your ruin, — as wi* this man 
o' sickan charity an’ mercy.” 

** Ay; the wuleat maun bae his coUop, 
An* the raven maun hae his parr. 

An* the Cod will creep through Uie betlier, 
Tor the bonny mooiben'a heart," 

Mid ol ^jjgo nglai Heryey, miking in 
die while mth the tongs, 

and bhHk only as if speaking to 
herself— ^HlHech-wow, an' lack-a- 
day! but the times are altered sair 
since I first saw the sun I ' How arc 
they altered, kerlin?* Because the 
gospel’s turn'd like a gainder, and Sin 
a fine madam. How d’ye do, sweet 
Madam $in f Come in by here, and 
be a sharer o’ our bed and board. Hope 
yc left a’ friaiils weel in your cozy 
fiy L tither hand, ca* 

MMMlbat wearysome bird ; 

Wjm amnes an’ ^aur at him. What 
IHtf % harping there 

fllwM'nraw his new about. Poor, 
|Mr Religion, waes me for her ! She 
HM first driven out o’ the lord’s castle 


into the baron’s ha’ioute’ttebaron’a 
ha*, into the farmer’s bien dwelling ; 
and at last out o’ that, iuto the poor 
cauldrife diiel, where there’s nae atber 
comfort but what she brings wi* her.” 

'' What has set ye onna thae refiec- 
tio|m the day, aunty ?” cried Tibby 
aloud at her ^ ; for she was half 
deaf, and had so many flannel mutch- 
es on, besides a blue napkin, which 
she always wore over them all, that 
her deafness was nearly completed al- 
together. 

** Oogh! what’s the lassie saying?” 
said she, after listening a good while, 
till the sounds actually reached the 
interior of her ear, what’s the young 
light-head saying about the defections 
o’ the day ? what kens she about them ? 
—oogh ! Let me see your face, dame, 
and find your liaiid, for I hac neither 
siren the ane, nor felt the tither, this 
lang and mony a day.” Then taking 
her grand-niece by the hand, and look- 
ing close into her face through the 
spectacles, she added — Ay, it is a 
weeUfaured sonsy face, very like the 
mother’s tliat bore ye ; and hers was 
UK like /urr mother's ; and there was 
never as muckle common sense ainang 
a’ the three as to keep a brock out o’ 
the kail-yard. Ye hae an unco good 
master, 1 hear— oogh! I’m glad to 
hear’t — hoh-oh-oh-oh ! — verra glad. 
1 hope it will lang continue, tliis kind- 
ness. Poor Tibby] — as lang as the 
lieart di'sim gang wrang, we maun ex- 
cuse the head, for it'll never since gang 
right 1 hope they were baith made 
for a better warld, for none o’ them 
w'ere made for this.” 

When she got this length, she sat 
hastily down, and he^n her daily and 
hourly task of carding wool fur Iut 
sister's spinning, abstracting herself 
from all extern^ considerations. 

1 think aunty’s unco parabolical 
the day,” said Tibby to her grand- 
mother; what makes her that gate?” 

O dear, hinny, she’s aye Umt gate 
now. She speaks to naebody but her- 
said Jane. ** But— lownly be it 
spoken— I think whiles thereV ane 
BiKsaks till her again that my etn egn- 
na see.” 

llie angels often eonversed wi’ 
good folks langsyne,” said Tibby* I 
ken o’ naethingelM eau hinder them 
to do sae still, if ^ey Ve sae disposed. 
But wed wad I like to bear ane o’ 
thae preevat apologies^ (perhaps, mean- 
ing apologues,) for my auntie has 
something in her aboon other earthly 
creatures.” 





" Ye may hear enow o* them ainoe 
we war leevin^ near you again ] there's 
aneeverymidnight,and another atween 
daylight and the sun. It is my won- 
der that she's no ta*en for a witch ; 
for, troth, d'ye ken, hinny. I'm whiles 
a wee feared for her myseli. And yet, 
for a' that, I ken she's^ good Chris- 
tian." 

" Ay, that she is — I wish there were 
mony like her," said Tibby, and so 
the dialogue closed for the present. 

Mr Forret sent his carts at the 
term, and removed the old people to 
the cotta^ of Know-back, »ee of all 
charge, like a gentleman as ,hc was, 
and things went on exceedingly well. 
Tibby had a sincere regard ior her 
master ; and as he continued to speak 
to her, when alone, in a kind and play- 
i'ul manner, she had several times ven- 
tured to broach religion to him, try- 
ing to discover the state of his soul, 
'rhen he would shake his head, and 
look demure in mockery, and repeat 
sonic grave, becoming words. Poor 
Tibby thought he wag a blessed man. 
Then, when he would snatch a kiss 
or two, Tibby did not in the least 
comprehend the drift of this; but, 
convinced in her heart that it could 
only mean something holy, and good, 
ancf kind, she tried not further to re- 
flect on it, for she could not ; but she 
blessed him in her heart, and was con- 
tent to remain in her ignorance of hu- 
man life. 

But in a short time his purposes 
were divulged in such a manner as to 
be no more equivocal. That morning 
immediately preceding the develojpe- 
ment of this long-cherished atrocity, 
Jane Hervey was awaked at an earw 
hour by the following unintelligible 
dialogue in her elder nstcr's bed. 

Have ye seen the news o' the dey, 
kerlin?" 

«Ooh?" 

''Have ye seen the news o' the day?" 

" Ay, that I hae, on a braid open 
book, without clasp or seal* Wl^br 
will you or the deil win ?" 

" That dq>ends on the citadel. If 
it stand out, a* the powers o* hdl win- 
na shake the fortress, nor sap a stane 
o’ its foundation." 

Ah, the fortrm » a good one, 
and a sound ane the poor head 
eapUtn I— >ye ken what a sweeUlIpped, 
tuntip-headit brosey he is." 

" Ay; knd the weaponi o' rin are 


grown stbstig' aiA 
days, kertitt.^ 

" Sae they say, sae they say* Ifiey 
hae gotten a new for|^ r the fire o* 
hell, made out o* despised ordfnaneea. 
O, lack-apday, my poor Tibby Hyslop I 
— my innocent, kind, fhowless Tibby 
Hyslop! Nowfor the todorthemoor-« 
hen !" 

Jane was firlghtened at hearing such 
a colloquy, but particularly at that 
part of It where her darling child was 
mentioned in such a way. She sprung 
from her own bed to that of her sister, 
and cried in her ear with a loud voice, 
— " Sister, sister Douglas, what is 
that you are saying about our dear 
bairn?" 

" Gogh ? I Hj|aB saying naething 
about your baim. She is turned intii 
a spring-gun, is she ?— or a man-trap 
rather is it? I trow little whilk o' 
them it is, poor stupit creature. She 
lies in great jeopardy yonder; but nane 
as yet. Gang awu* to your bed— wow, 
but 1 was sound asleep." 

" There's naebody can make ought 
out o' her but nonsense," said Jane, 
as she went to put a few sticks and 
peat clods on the scarcely living em- 
bers. But, after the two had risen 
from their scanty but happy breakfast, 
which Douglas bad blessed willi more 
fervency than ordinary, she could not 
settle at her carding, but alwi^s stop- 
ped short, and began mninbljiig and 
speaking to herself. At length, after a 
long pause, she looked over her shoul- 
der, and said, — *' Jeanie, wama ye 
speaking o' ganging ower to see our 
bairn the day ? Haste thee an' gang 
away, then ; and stay nouther to pnt 
on clean bussing, kirtJe, nor barrie, else 
ye may be an antrin meenut or twa 
ower lang." 

Jane made no reply, but, drawing 
the skirt of her gown over her shoul- 
ders, she set out for Drumlochie, a 
distance of nearly a mile ; and as she 
went by the corner of the bjre, sho 
weened die heard her bairna voice, 
in great passion or distress, and ran 
straight into the byre, crying out, 
" wWs the matter wi* ycwi, wby ? 
what ailsTOtt, my bairn r" but, tom- 
ving no mwer, she thought her voice 
must have been somewhere outside tSb 
house, and slid quietly od^ todH|i% 
eveaywhere, and at taeigth went dO#A 
to tSekitdien* * 

Tibby hkd lUn a h^ tide 'fiikt 





from MMOoAr Mm 
or flnerj— thoie dm do MqMtbiui 
for her-Hdie could not em vnder- 
otand the purport dr drift of them. 
But she did cecape, however ; aad it 
wasi perhmj her graDdmother’svoioe 
< that saved h^. 

Mr Forret, alia* Gledging Oit^, 
had borne the brunt of incensed kwk* 
jMBsions before that tnne> and also the 
unlicensed tongues of motliera* rouseil 
into vehemence by the degradation of 
beloved daughters; butnevar in his 
life did he bear such a rebuke as he 
did that day from the tongue of one 
he bad always viewed as a mere sim- 
pleton. It was a lesson to him — 
warning of the most sublime and ter- 
rible description^ ccuchcd in the pure 
and emphatic languid of Scripture. 
Gibby cared not a doit for these things^ 
but found himself foiled, and expost d 
to his family, and the whole world, 
if this fool chose to do it. He was, 
therefore, glad to act a part of deep 
hypocrisy, prctemling me sincerest 
contrition, regretting, with tears, his 
momentary derangement, and want of 
self-control ; attributing it wholly to 
the temptations of the wicked one, 
and praising |)Oor Tibby to the skies 
foraavirg himiaanhourofutterdepra- 
vity. He likewise made her a present 
of a sum of money he had offered her 
before, saying, he did not give it her 
as a bribe, but as the reward of ho- 
nesty, virtue, and truth, for all of which 
he had the highest i^rd, and that he 
would esteem her the more for her be- 
haviour that day, as long as he lived. 

Poor Tibby readily believed and 
forgave him ; and thinking it hard to 
ruin a repentant riimer in his worldly 
and family ooneenm, ahe~ promised 
never to divu^ what had passed ; 
and ius knowing well the value of 
her word, was at having so esca- 
ped. 

Jane found J|||grand-daughter ter- 
ribly flushed iHhe oountenanoe, and 
durried in hM^weeh that day, but 
Jane's stupid bSid could dnw no in- 
foenoes mm theses anythiim else, 
iffie asked if she was well enough, and 
the other sayix^; she was, Jane took 
it for grantM that she ilDt so, and 
only added, Your erased auntie 
would gar me believe ye war in some 
Jeopsr^, and hurried me away to see 
you, without giving me leave to cflbge 
a iteek." One may prify eonorive 


Tibby*i ashmUusiftit «t hesringriiu, 
considering the moment at whiM her 
mndiaotSer airived. As soon ss the 
ktter was gene, riie kneded bribre her 
Maker, and poured out her soul in 
;gratriiil thanksgiving for her deliver- 
ance; and, in particular, for such a 
manifest ini||tfi>T<fPceof some superior 
intelligence in her behalf. 

How did ye find our poor bairn 
the day, titty Jean? Was the trial 
ower afore ye wan ? Or did ye gie a 
helping-hand at raising the siege ? — 
Ooogh?" 

** AVhaten siege? J saw nae siege, 
nor heard tell of ony." 

** The great siege o* the castle o' 
Mun-soul, that Banyan speoks about, 

? re ken. Was it ower ? Or is it to try 
or again ? Oh ! ye dinna understand 
me ! Did ye ever understand onything 
a' your days? Did our bairn no tell 
ye onything ?" 

She tauld me naething, but said 
she was very weel.” 

She's ae fool, and ye're another ! 
If 1 had been her, I wad hae biased 
it baiih to kirk and council to his 
wife's ear, ami his minister's teeth ! 
I wad hoe gsrt heaven sab, and hell 
girii at it I Isna the resetter waur 
than the thief? llie cowardly butcher 
that conceals the lambs and kills them, 
waur than the open fauld-hrikker and 
sheep-reiver? And isna the sweet- 
lif^it kisB-my-lufe saint waur than 
the stoutbright reprobate ? Figh — fie ! 
A dish o' sMden turnips at the best. 
She's very weel, is she ?— 'Oogh 1 Red 
an' roay like a boiled lobster ? Aye. 
Uoh— oh — oh-H»h I— sUly woman-^ 
silly woman-*-Hoh— oh — oh !'* 

In a few weeks, Mr Forret's beha- 
viour to his simple dairymaid altered 
very materially. He called her no 
more by the endearing name of &o- 
tfy ; poor ideot was mener the term ; 
and finding he was now safe from 
aaeusatioB, his malevolence towards 
her had scarcely any bounds^ She 
made out her term wiui difliculty, but 
he reflised to imy the at^ated wage, 
on pretence of her incapacity ; and as 
rile had by that time profttM well at 
his hand, she toric what he offered, 
thanked him, and said no more about 
it. She was no more hired as a ser- 
vant, but haviii||j«ft the Brit taken a 
long lease of the eottage, die eontinu- 
ed, from year to year, wei'king on ihe 
farm by the dey, alu very seahty aU 



IL 


lowmiQ^ OidDoivgteiii.aliMrf«^^ 
^ew incmbfe rf any wmk^ Anwfilh 
frailty of penm, bdng eoBitaatly 
oonfloed to bed, thougPi in mind aa 
enei^getie and myaterionaaa ever* Jane 
wrought long, till at length a aewre 
illnefis in 1799 rendered her unfit to 
do anything funherii||tot oecasionally 
knit a piece of a atodong ; and poor 
I'ibby'a handywork bad aU three to 
maintain. They bad broogliC her up 
with care and kindness amid the most 
inobing poverty, and now, ind^, 
er filiu affection was hardly |Mit to 
the proof ; but it was genurne, and 
knew no bounds. Night and day did 
she toil for the sustmmee of her aged 
and feeble relations, and a murmur or 


the oenddisitsdfidy sIM umt/t isafi 
er a litds tea and segari into her 
quietly, far the two aged 
forgende wonan is always Aefitat to 
pity. Mid the first to relieve. 

Poor Tibby ! how her heart ex« 
panded with gratitude on reodving 
these litde preMts, for her love for 
the two old dependent creatures was 
of 80 pure and sacred a sort, as scarcely 
to retain in its element any of the 
eommen feelings of humanity. Thm 
was no selfish principle thflre-^Uiey 
were to her as a part of her own na* 
ture. And it was observed, that when« 
ev^ she got these little presents, ena- 
bling her to give the aged and infirm 
a better meal, and one more suited to 


complaint never wss heard to drop 
from her lips. Many a blessing was 
bestowed on her as they raised their 
palsied heads to partake of her hard- 
earned pittance ; and many a fervent 
prayer was poured out, when none 
heard but tlic Father of the spirits o£ 
all ffosh. 

Times grew harder and harder. 
Thousands yet living remember what 
a time that was for the poor, while 
the meal for seasons was from four 
to five shillings n-stone, and even 
aometiroeaaa high as seven. Tibby 
grew fairly incapable of supporting 
herself and her aged friends. She 
stinted herself far their sakeS, and 
that made her stiU more incapable ; 
yet often with tears in her eyes did 
she feed these frail beings, her heart 


their wasted fipmes, ^ had not pa- 
tience to walk home to Know-back— 
she ran all the way. 

Tibby never went into the kitchen 
unless the mistress desired her, or 
sent her word by some of Ae other 
day-labourers to come in as Ae went 
home; and one evening having got 
word in this last way, she went in, 
and the lady of the house, with her own 
hand, presemed her with a little bowl 
full of beat potatoes, and some sweet 
milk to them. This was all, and one 
would have thought k was an aliment 
60 humble and piMn, tftiat scarcely any 
persoQ would have grudged it to a 
hunm dog. However, it so happen* 
ed that as Tibby was aitUDg benind 

Mr Fen^'^anoed' to com^toSm 


like to melt because she had no more 
to give them. There are no poor-rates 
in Uiat country. Know-hack is q;uite 
retired— nobody went near it, and 
Tibby complained to none, hut wrought 
on, and fought away, night and day, 
in sorrow and anxiety, bnt Still with 
a humble and thankfal heart. 

In this great strait, Mrs Forret was 
the first who began, unsolicited, to take 
compassion on the destitute gioup. 
She could not conceii^ how tlmy ex- 
isted on the poor ereature'i earnings. 
So she went privately to see them, and 
when she saw their wretched state, 
and heard their blesaings on their 
dear ebild, her heart vraacBoved to 
pity, nid die determiited to amt 
thm in secret, fior her husband was 
each a churl, thm^aUidy she durst 
not venture to do b. Aeoordiiigly, 
whenever die had an ciiponttnitfr,ehe 
nude Tibby eeme iiilo Ae mim, 
undfstnuieilfarheiieir; aiidoften 


kitchen to give orders anent aomoAing 
that had come into hii mind ; and 
perceiving Tibby^ his old friend, so 
comfinrta% ennged, he,' without 
speaking a word, sdied her by the 
neek widi one hand, and by Ae moul- 
der with the other, and hurrying her 
out at Ae baek^dow into the vara, he 
flung her, wiA all his might, eh a 
dungbilL ** Wha the devil bade yen 
come Into my bouse, and eat hp Ae 
meat that vrss made far oihm?* 
cried he, in a demoniee vcrice, A Aing 
with rage ; and then he swore a ter« 
flhle oaA, which 1 do not cheoee to 
aetdown,that befaundher sqpiia 
at euA employment, be whnld cut 
•her ibraab Ad fling lier^. to Ae dogs.” 

Poor Tibby was astounded VejSnd 
the power of utterance, or AUtt* of 
cMng from the place where he hoi 
Arown her down, untfl lifted far tm 
of Ae aerNmUttiaidl, who tiW to 
comftrt her m Acgr euppectad law 




ptf 1 49rf thtf my home ; md bitterly 
did they blame their maater, atying 
it weiild have been a ahame to any 
one who had the feehogs of a man, to 
do audi an act ; but aa for their mas- 
ter, he scarcely had the feelings of a 
beast. Tibby never opened her mouth, 
neitber to curse, blame, nor oomplain, 
but went on her way crying till her 
heart was like to break. 

She had no aupper^ for the old fa- 
mishing pair that night. They had 
tasted nothing from the time that she 
left them in the morning ; and as she 
had accounted herself sure of receiving 
something from Mrs Forret that 
night, die had not asked her days 
wages from the grieve, glad to let a 
day run np now and then, wlien able 
to ) rocure a meal in any othc r honest 
way. She had nothing to give them 
that night, so what could she do? 
She was obligcfl, with a sore heart, to 
kiss them and tell them so ; and then, 
as was her custom, she said a pra>er 
over their couch, and laid herself 
down to sleep drowned in tears. 

She had never so much as mention- 
ed Mr Forrtt'a name either to her 
grandmother or grand-aunt that night, 
or by the least insinuation given 
them to understand that he had ei- 
ther used her ill or well ; but no soon- 
er were they composed to seat, and all 
the cottage quiet, than old Douglas 
began abusing him with great vthe- 
mence and obstreperousness, and Tib- 
by, to her astonishment, heard same 
of his deeds spoken of with great fa- 
miliarity, which she was sure never had 
been whispered to the ear of ^esh ; and 
many more of the same stamp which 
Tibby had never heard mentioned 
before, whidi, nevertheless, from ob- 
vious circumstanoes, might have been 
but too true. But what shocked her 
most of aU, was the following terrible 
nr oanost ication, which she heard re- 
peaBbree several times ; — ** Na, na, 
it, for TU never see aught 
eiHPy again beyond the wa's o' this 
oomi^, but Tibby will live to see it ; 
— ay, ay, slie'll ate it." Thin a dif- 
ferent voice asked— What will a/i« 


old DougliS HltfsM hod ' dOMnerco 
with some superior intrili^oe; and 
after she bed hitird the above sen- 
tence rqieated again and again, she 
shut herears, that she might bear no 
mm; committed herself onee more 
to the hands of a watchful Creator, 
and fell into eMhttbled sleep. 

The eltmentm spirits that weave 
the shadowy tapestry of dreams, were 
busy at their aerial looms that night 
in theeottage of Know-back, bodying 
fordi the destinies of men and women 
in brilliant and quick succession. One 
only of these delineations I shall here 
relate, precisely os it was related to 
me, by my friend the worthy clergy- 
man of that parish, to whom Tibby 
related it the very next day. There 
is no doubt that her grand-aunt’s dis- 
jointed prophecy formed the ground- 
work of the picture ; but be that as it 
may, this was her dream ; and it was 
for the sake of telling it, and tracing 
it to its fttldlment, that I began thiii 
story. 

Tibhy Hyslop dreamed, that on a 
certain spot which she had never seen 
before, between a stone-dyke and the 
verge of a woody precipice, a little, 
sequestered, inaccessible corner, of a 
triangular shape, — or, as she called 
it to the minister, ** a three-neukit 
crook o' the linn," she saw Mr For- 
ret lying without his hat, with his 
throat slightly wounded, and blood 
running from it ; but he neither ap- 
pared to be dead, nor yet dying, but 
in excellent spirits. He was emtbed 
In a fine new black suit, bad full 
boots on, which appeared likewise to 
be new, and yellow spurs gilt. A great 
number of rooks and hooded crows 
were making free with his person 
some picking out his eyes, some hia 
tongue, and some tearing out hia 
bowels. But in place of being dis- 
tressed by their voracity, he appeared 
mudi de&ghted, encou^ing tnern on 
all that be could, and there was a per- 
fectly good understanding between 
the parties. In the midst of this hor- 
rible feast, down came a majestic ra- 
ven from a dark cloud close above 


She'll see the craws 
B at the jpack o' the 


see, kerlin ?" ** She'll see the craws 
]>ickin^ W^mes at the jpack o' the 

Tibby'g^^Rurt grew cauld within 
her when she board this terrible 

K nfsnt, because, for many 
PhCi she had been couvin- 
msible demonstration, that 




this scene, and, driving away all the 
meaner birds, fell a*ilmttng nimself ; 
—opened the breast of his ^victim, 
who was still aliva^randretieouragiDg 
him on ; and after ^Mreying on his vi«r 
tals for lome tine, at last piAed out 
his heart, and devomed it ; and then 
the mangled wretch, after writhing 
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for a ihoit tfane in contuWve agonies^ 
griMined bia ]« 5 t. 

This was precisely Tibby’a dream 
as it was told to me^ dtatby my friend 
JVlr Cunninabam of BalswmtoD, and 
aflerwards by the dcrgyman to whom 
she herself related it next day. But 
there was 6oniechuig4vit not so dis- 
tinctly defined, for though the birds 
whicli she saw devouring her master, 
were rooks, blood-crows, and a raven, 
still each individual of the number 
had a likeness by itself, distinguishing 
it from all the rest ; a certain charac- 
ter, as it were, to support ; and these 
particular likenesses were so engraven 
on the dreamer's mind, that she never 
forgot them, and she could not help 
looking for them both among ** birds 
and b^ies/* as she expresmd it, but 
never could' ^Uatingnisn any of them 
again; and toe dream, like many 
other distempered visions, was.forgot- 
ten, or only remembered now and then 
with a certain tremor of antecedent 
knowledge. 

Days and seasons passed over, and 
with them the changes incident to hu- 
manity. The virtuous and indefati- 
gable Tibby liyslop was assisted by 
the benevolent, who had heard of 
her exertions and patient sufibrings ; 
and the venerable Douglas Hervey 
had gone in peace to. the house ap- 
pointed for all living. When one even- 
ing in June, John Jardine, the cooper, 
chanced to come to Know-back, in the 
conrs-* of his girding and hooping pts 
rogriiiations. John was a living and 
walking chronicle of the events of the 
day, ail the way from the head of 
Gltn-brt>ck to the bridge of Stoney- 
lee. He knew every man, and every 
man's afTairti— every woman, and eve- 
ry woman's failings ; and hiMhfonna- 
tion was not like that of many others, 
for it was generally to be depended 
on. How he got his information so 
eoirectly, was a mystery to many, hut 
whatever John the cooper tola as a 
fact, was never disputed, and any wo- 
man, at least, might have ventured to 
tell it over again. 

** These are hard times for poor 
folki, llbby. How ore you and auld 
gcanny coming on Y* 

** Jooat fighting on aa we hae done 
for mouy a year. She is aye contentit, 
poor body, an’ thaakfu’, whether 1 
hae litde to gie her, or muckle. This 
life*a naething but a fight, Johnisi frae 
beginning to end.” 


" tnei je uf; arid 

the ooow, interrupting her, finr he 
was afmd she wss going to be^ on 
religion^ a species of conversation that 
did not accord with John's talents or 
dispositions, “ It’s a* true ye say, Tih- 
by ; but your master will soon be sic 
a rich man now, that we’ll a’ be made 
up, and you amang the lave will be 
made a lady." 

If he get his riches honestly, an’ 
the blessing o’ the Almighty wi’ them, 
John, I shall rejoice in his prosperity, 
but neither me nor ony ither poor bo- 
dy will ever be muckle the better o' 
them. What way it he gaun to get 
sidcan ^eat riches ? If a’ be true that 
1 bear, he is gaun to the wrang part 
to seek them 

Aha, lass, that’s a’ that ye ken 
about it. Did ye no hoar that he had 
won the law-plea on his laird, whilk 
has been afore the Lords for mair than 
seven years? An* did ye no hear that 
he had won ten plena store the courts 
o’ Dumfries, a' rising out o’ ane ani- 
ther, like ash girderinga out o’ ae root^ 
and that he's to get, on the hale, about 
twenty thousand panda worth o* da- 
mages ?" 

That’s an unco sight o* siller, 
John. How muckle is that ? " 

** Aha, lass, ye hae fixed me now ; 
but they say it will come to as muckle 
goad as six men can carry on tbeif 
backs. And we’re a* to get twenties, 
and thirties, and forties o' punds fa* 
bribes, to gar ns gi^ faithfu^ond true 
evidences at the great concluding trial 
afore the Lords ; and you are to be 
bribit amang the rest, to gar ye tell 
the hale truth, and nothing but the 
truth." 

There needs nae waste o' siller to 

S ir me do that. But, Jobnie, I wad 
ke to ken whether that mode o' ta- 
king oaths, soleraD and sacred oarhs, 
about ihomisetable trash o’ this world, 
be according to the tenor o' gosp<d re- 
velation, and the third, o’ ttie Chnl* 
mands?" 

Aha, lass ! ye hae fixed me now ! 
That’s rather a kittle point, butt I be- 
lieve it’s a' true that ye say. . Khw- 
ever, ye’ll get the offer of a^mtliritae 
in a few d%a : an’ take ye'tlsn ad^fiee, 
Tibby, — Get baud o’ the brine asfiMe 
hand ; for if ye Unpen to yririmrider^a 
pTomiaea, you will naverwisBriu ttodie 
after the job’s done." - ^ 

I’m but a poor riifiplo.bbdy, 
Jchnle, an* canna manage any lidbiti 



m n» 

Ihingi* Sol; 1 rinll iMdt •iuii‘'iM<io 
gttr me tdl the truihf in' I ifkmm mfl 
an uiiinith*for a* mr martm*! «ati^ 
an* fak ms baekfti*e a* pmd ittia the 
haiciis. tf the fin the aiml, 
Jahniar^** 

^ Ay, ay, that's ^ery true, Tib* 
bvf wy true, indeed, uiout itte m 
o die eonll But as ye erere aayine 
abon t being a simple body«*« What wad 
ye think if I wae to cast up tUht day 
Glfddng Gibby c|une here togie you 
your lessen-^! ocmld maybe help you 
on a wee bit— -What wad yea gie me 
if I did?" ^ ® 

'' Alsdc, I bad' naething-to gie you 
bat my blearing; but I shall pny fbr 
the blessing o* CM on ye." 

Ay, ay, as ye say. 1 daresay 
there might be waur things. But 
could you think o’ naething rise to gie 
a body wha likes as weel to he paid aff 
hand as to gie credit? That’s tne very 
thing I’m cautioning you against” 

** I diana expect ony siller frae that 
fountain-bead, Johnie : It is a dry ane 
to the puir and the needy, and an un- 
co aina matter wad gar me make over 
my rights to a pose that I hae neither 
faith nor hope in. But ye’re kend for 
an auld-farrant man ; if ye can bring 
a little honestly this way, 1 shall gie 
yon the half o t ; for weel 1 ken it 
will never come this wi^ by ony art 
or dh^ o’ mine." 

'' Ay, ay, that's spoken like a sen- 
eible and reasonable woman, Tibby 
Hysbp, as ye are and hae always been. 
But think you that nae way could be 
cootrived"— and here the cooper gave 
two winks with his left eye— by the 
whilk ye could gie me it a', and yet 
no rob yourselof a farthing?’* 

" Na, na, Johnie Jardinei that’s 
dean aboon my omnpeheurion ; But 

S ’re a cunning draughty man, and 1 
ive the hale matter to your gui- 
dance." 

Very weel, Tibby, very weel. 
ratrv to ea' a gayan substantial gird 
round your success, if I can bit the 
width o' the cbatioe, and the giTth o’ 
tfaemm. Gudeday to you the clay, 
an’ tbink about the plan o* equal-aqual 
that I spake o’." 

Old maids are in genenri very easily 
courted, and very apt to take a bint. 

1 have indeed known a great many 
instances in which they took faints 
▼cry serionsly, before , ever they were 
fivem ^ Not so with Tibby Hyslop. 
Th^fb lisd such a heavy charge laui 


upon hm SiMgsMiee part of her lifi>, 
that she had never turiw her.diooghts 
to any earthly tUiig beridai and «hc 
knew no mme whs^ the eooper was 
atming at, thmi if the words had not 
bssB spoken. Milien he went away, 
her grandmother called her to the bed* 
side, end ariari if the cooper was 
gone away. Tibby answered in the 
affirmative; on which granny said. 

What has he been havering about 
saa ling the day? 1 thought I heard 
him courting ye." 

cc Courtiag me f Dear mraiuiy, he 
was courting nine o’ me ; he was tell- 
ing me how Mr Forret had won as 
muckle siller at the law as sax men 
can carry on their backs, and how wu 
ara a* to get a part of it." 

** Dinna believe him, hinny ; the 
man that can win siller at the law, 
will lose it nsewhere. But, TiUby, 
I heard the cooper oourtiug you, and 
1 thought 1 heard you gie him your 
consent to manage the matter as he 
likit. Now you hae bi^n a great 
blessing to me. I thought you sent 
to me in wrath, as a punishment of 
my sins, but I have found that you 
were indeed sent to me in love and in 
kindness. Yon have btwn the sole 
support of my old age, and of hers 
wha is new in the grave, and it is na- 
tural that I rimuld like to sec you put 
up afore I leave you. But, Tibby 
Hyslop, John Jardinc is not the man 
to leail a Christian life with. He has 
nae mair religion than the beasts that 
perish— he is frighted for it, and shuns 
It as a body would do a loathsome or 
poisonous draught: And besides, it is 
weel kend how sair he neglected his 
Bust wife. Hae naething to do wi’ 
him, my dear bairn, but rather live as 
you ai# Tliere is neitfaer sin nor 
shame in being unwedded, but there 
msy be baith in joining yourself to an 
unMiever." 

'Tibny wondered at this informa- 
tion. She did not know she had been 
courted, and she found that she rather 
thought the better of the cooper for 
what it appeared he bad done. Ae- 
eordingly, rile made no promises to 
her gianteother, but only remarked, 
that it was a pity no to gie the 
cooper a diaace emiveMion, honest 
man." 

The eooper kept watch about Dram* 
locbie and the*.hinds* houses, and 
easQy found out all the sly Gib- 
by’s movements, and even the exact 
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remiqKvmtimi lie eoiiU be mgei to 
gire to endi as were jJeafled to le- 
member arkht. Indeei U'owm be- 
lieved that the moat part wf the binde 
and labouring people remembered no- 
thing of the matter farther than he 
was pleased to inform them, and that 
in fact they gave evidettoe to the best 
of their knowledge or remembrance^ 
although that evidence might be de- 
cidedly wrong. 

One day Gibby took hia gnn^ and 
went out towards Know-baob The 
cooper also, guessing what. waa.jn. hia 
head« went thither by a ckaidtOttB 
route, so as to come in aa it Weie by 
chance ; but ere he arrived, Mr Fer- 
ret had begun his queries and instruc- 
tions to Tibby.— The two could not 
agree by any means; Tibby either 
could not recollect the yearly crops on 
each field on the farm m Drumlochie, 
or recollected wrong.— But at length, 
in comes the cooper, when the calcu- 
lations were at the keenest, and at 
every turn he took Mr Ferret's side, 
with the most strenuous asseverations, 
abusing Tibby for her stupidity and 
want of recollection* 

Hear me speak, Johnie Jardine, 
afore ye condemn me aff-loof: Mr 
Forret says that the crooked holm was 
pease in the 96, and corn in the 97 ; 
I say it was com baith the years. 
How do ye lay about that?" 

“ Mr (Wev 8 right — perfectly right 
It grew pease in the 96, and aits, good 
Angus aits, in the 97. Poor gouki 
diniia ye think that he has a’ these 
things merkit down in black an' white, 
and what good could it do to him to 
mislead you? Depend on't, he is 
right there." 

Could ye tak your oath on that, 
Johnie Jardine?" 

Ay, this meenint,— sax times re- 
peated, if it were neoeBsary." 

Then I yield— 1 am but a poor 
silly woman, uable to mony errors and 
shortcomings — ^My recollection is play- 
ing at hide-an*-seek wi’ me — maun 
be wrang, and I yield that it is sac. 
But I am Burej Jonn, you cannot but 
remember this eae short a while syne, 
for ye shore wF us that bAT*st., Was 
the lang fidd niest Robie Johikstonh 
farm growing com in the dear year, 
or nor I say it was." 

'' It was the next year,^Tibby, my 
woman," said Mr Forret; you are 
confounding one year with another 
again i and I see what is the reason. 
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ItwisoatBin99,greiH in 1800 , mid 
oats again in 1801 now you never 
remember any of the intennediaCe 
years, but only those that you shofe 
on these fields. I cannot be mistafam 
in a rule I never break." 

The cooper had now got his cue. 
He perceim that the plea ultimately 
d^nded on proof relating to the pro- 
per cropping of the land throughout 
the lease ; and he supported thefarm- 
er BO strenuously, that Tibby, in ha 
simplicity, fairly yielded, althou^ 
hardly convinced ; but the cooper as- 
sured the farmer that he would put 
her an tor^hts, provided she received 
a handsome admowledgment,for there 
was not the least doubt that Mr For- 
ret was right in every particulsr. 

This speech of the coqier*B gratified 
the farmer exceedingly, as his whole 
fortune now depend^ upon the evi- 
dence to be elicited in the court at 
Dumfi'ies, on a day that was fast ap- 
proaching, and he was willing, to give 
anything to secure the.evidence on his 
side ; so he made a long set speech to 
Tibby, telling her how necessary it 
was that she should adhere strictly to 
the truth-— that, as it would be an aw- 
fbl thing to make oath to that whicih 
was fidse, he bad merely paid her that 
visit to instruct her remembrance a 
little in that which was the truth, it 
being impossible, on account of hia 
jottings, that he could be mistaken ; 
and fio^y it was settled, that fiw thus 
telling the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, Tibby Hyslop, a most deserving 
woman, was to receive a present m 
L,IS, as wages fixr time bygone. This 
was an managed in a very sly way by * 
the cooper, who assured Forret that 

should go right, as for at rdated to 
'nbby Hyuop and himself, whidi ela- 
ted toe farmer exceedii^ly ; for the 
spirit of litigation had of late nossessed 
mm to sudi a degree, and henad yen-, 
tured such a stake on the issue, that if 
he had been master of the realm, he 
would have parted with the half it 1| 
to beat his i^ponents. 

The day of the trial arrived, and 
counsd attended frond Edinburg for' 
both parties, to take foil evidence he« 
foretne two Circuit Lorda and Sheriff. 
The evidenod'vfoa said to have, been 
unsatisfactory, to the Judm, but unsn * 
tte whole in Mr ForreFs nvour. iihe 
cooper's was decidedl so, and the 
formerh counael were crowing and 
bustling immoderatdy, when nt leiigdi 



TKbIqr Hyriop wm eaDadi to Ao niu 
neaMB* box. At die tint aic^ of bar 
master’fl omnidf and the DamMea 
writera and notariea that were hang- 
ing' about him, Tibby waa atmck 
dumb with amaaement, and almost 
bereaved of aense. She at once rec««- 
nlaed them, all and aeverally, aa the 
bitda that she saw, in her dream, de- 
vouring her master, and nicking the 
flesh his bones; while the great 
lawyer from Bdinbuigh waa, in fea- 
tnre, eye, and beak, the identical raven 
which at last devoured lua vitala and 
heart 

This aingnlar orinddenoe brought 
remmiacenoea of andi a nature over 
hor sprit, that, on the first questiona 
being put, she could not answer a 
wor£ She knew from thenceforward 
that her master was a ruined man, 
and her heart failed, on thinking of 

her kind miatresB and his familjr. The 
counsel then went, and whispering Mr 
Forret, inquired what sort of a woman 
rile was, and if her evidence waa like- 
ly to be any avail. As the cooper 
had behaved ao well, and had likewise 
answered for Tibby, tlie farmer was 
intent on not loring her evidence, and 
answered his counsel that she was a 
worthy honest woman, who would not 
swear to a lie for the king's dominions, 
and that he must not lose her evi- 
dence. This intelligenoe the lawyer 
announced to the bench with peat 
conBequeDoe and pompority, and the 
witness was allowed a little time to 
recover her spirits, 

Isabella Hyslop, spinster, was again 
called, answered to her name, and took 
the oath disrinctly, and without hesi- 
tation, until the official querist came 
to the usual question, ** Now, has no 
one iostnicted you what to say, or 
what you are to answer?" When 
Tibby replied, with a steady counte- 
nance, Nobmly except my master !" 
The counsel and olieiit stared at one 
another, while the Court could hardly 
maintain their gravity of depurtment. 
The querist went on — 

What? Do you say yonr master 
instructed you what to aay ?'* 

" Yes." 

** And did he promise or give you 
any reward for what sou were to 
aay?" 

Yea." 

" How much did he giveor momise 
youlor anaweringas he directed you?" 

He gave me fifteen pound notea.** 


I astadur. ' 

Hew H[r Fqnel and his eounad^ 
losing all patience, interrupted Ae 
procewilpn, the latter addressing the 
Judm, wW pompous vdemenoe, to 
the following purport 

" My Lcivds, & my dienfs name, 
and in the names of juatioe and reason, 

{ protest against proceeding with ihia 
woman's evidence, it being manifest 
that ibe is talking through a total de- 
rangraentof intdlect. At first she ia 
dumb, ahe cannot answer nor speak a 
word, and now she ia answering in to- 
tal diarofpurd of all truth and propriety. 

I appeal to your Lordships if such a 
famp as this can be at all inferential 
or relevant?" 

" Sir, it was but the other minute," 
said the junior Judge, that you an- 
nounced to us with great importance, 
that this woman was a person noted 
for honesty and worth, and one who 
would not tell a lie for the king's do- 
minions. Why not then hear her evi- 
dence to the end ? For my own part, 

1 perceive no tokens of discrepancy in 
it, but rather a scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness. Of that, however, we will 
be better able to judge when we have 
heard her out. I conceive that, for 
the Bake of both parties, this woman 
should be strictly examined." 

Proceed with the evidence, Mr 
Wood," said the senior Lord, bowing 
to his assistant. 

Tibby was reminded that she was 
on faer peat oath, and examined over 
again ; but she adhered strictly to her 
former answers. 

** Can you repeat anything to the 
Court that he desired you to say ?" 

Yes ; he desired me over and over 
spin to tell the whole truth, and no- 
thing but the truth." 

And, in order that you riiould do 
this, he paid you down fifteen pounds 
sterling.^" 

« Yes." 

** This ia a very singular transaction ; 

1 cannot perceive the meaning of it. 
You certainly must be senrible that 
you made au advantageous bargain ?' 

Yes. 

But you depone that he charged 
you to tell only the truth ?" 

Yes, he did, and before witnesses, 
too." 

Here Mr Fonret's counsel began to 
crow amain, as if .the victory bad been 
hia own ; but the junior Judge again 
took him abort by saying, ''Have ] 
tience, sir, the woman may be ' 
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nd your clieDt fa the wrong' : at 
1 think I can peroriyeasmucL Now, 
my good woman, I eateem your prin* 
dpte and plain simplidty^Tery 
ly. We want only to aaeertain the 
truth, and you say your master there 
charged you to t^ that only. Tell 
me this, then— did he not inform you 
what that truth was?" 

** Yes. It was for that purpose he 
came over to see me, to help my me- 
mory to what was the truth, for £ear 
I should hae sworn wrang, whidi wad 
hae been a great sin, ye ken." 

“ Yes, it would so. I thought that 
would he the way.— You may nowpro- 
cced with your questions reguLuly, 
Mr Wood." 

Arc you quite conscious, now, that 
those things ne brought to your re- 
membrance were actiiwy the truth 

“ No." 

Are you conscious they were noi 
the truth r' 

** Yes; at least, some of them, I 
am sure, were not." 

Please to condescend on one in- 
stance." 

** He says he has it markit on his 
bulk, that the crookit houm, that lies 
at the hack o’ the wood, ye ken, grew 
pease in the nihety-sax, and com in 
the ninety-seen ; now, it is unco queer 
thathe should hoe settin’t down wrang, 
for the houm was really and truly aita 
baith the years." 

‘Mt is a long time since ; perbapa 
your memory may be at fault ?" 

*' If my master had not chanced to 
mention it, I could not have been sure, 
but he set me a-calculating and com- 
paring; and my mother and me have 
been consulting about it, and have 
fairly settled it. 

And you are quite positive it woa 
oats both years?" 

Yes.'^ 

*'Can you mention any dlreamatanoe 
on which you rest your conduaions 

“ Yes ; there came a great wind ae 
Sabbath day, in the ninety-sax, and 
that raised* the diearen’ wages, at 
Dumfries, to three shillings the day. 
We began to the crookit houm^ on a 

a-day, an^ that v^ day twalmonti^ 
we bc^ till't again at tenpence. We 
had a good deal o’ speaking about i^ 
and I said to Johu £die, * What need 
we grumble! I made aae muckle at 
shearingi die last yeaij that ifa no a* 


done yet* Aadliradd^ *Ah,Tadiyj 
Tibby, bat wbacaii hain like your 
Were there any others that you 
think your master Jiad marked down 
wrong?" 

There was ane at any rate^ 
the lang fidd niest Robie John8feon*i 
march : He says it was clover in the 
drouthy dear year, and aita the niest ; 
but that’s a year 1 oanna forget ; it 
was aits baith yean. 1 kwt a week’s 
ahearing on it the first year, waiting 
on my auntie, and the meat year she 
was dead ; and I shore the long field 
niest Robie Johnston's wi’ her sickle 
henk, and blackribbonson my mutA •" 
The whole of Tibby’s evidence went 

S t Mr Forret's interest most con- 
dy, and the Judges at last dis- 
missed her, with high compliments 
on her truth and int^ty. The cause 
was again remitted to the Court of 
Session for revisal afiter this evidence 
token, and the word spread over all 
the country that Mr Forret had won. 
Tibby never contradicted this, nor 
disputed it, but she was thoroughly 
convinced, that in place of winning, 
he would be a ruin^ man. 

About a month after the examina- 
tion at Dumfries, he received a letter 
from his agents in Edinburgh, buoy- 
ing him up with hopes of great and 
instant success, and urging the utiUty 
of hia preoenoein town at the final d^ 
dnon of the canse on which all the 
minor ones rested. Acoordin^ he 
equipped himself, and rode into Dum- 
fries in the evening, to be ready for 
the coach the following morning, say- 
ing to hia wife, as he went away, that 
he would tend home his more with 
the carrier, and that as be could not 
possibly name the day on which he 
would he home, ahe was to give her- 
aelf no uneasineoB. The mare was re- 
turned the following night, and put 
up in her own stall, nobody knew by 
whom ; but servants are such sleepy, 
careless fellows, that few regarded the 
circumstance. This was on a Tuesday 
night ; and a whole week poised over, 
and still Mrs Forret had no word from 
her husband, which kept herveryjin- 
easy, as their whole fortune, bang, 
and subsistence, now depended on the 
issue of thia^^grwt law-suit, and die 
suspected that the ease still ooatiBiN4 
dubious, or was found to be «gouig 
against him. 

But, bdisU, on the armal ef the 





B<«nb m g h papers neit week, the 
whole case, so importaDt to formers, 
was detailed ; and it wu there stated, 
that the great fanner and improver, 
Mr Foret of Drnmloehie, had not 
only forfeited his whole fortune I7 
improper husbandry and manifert 
breaifoes of the conditfona on whidi 
he held his lease, but that crinunid 
letters had been issued against Mm 
for attempts to pervert justice, and 
rewards wired for his detention or 
seizure. This was terrible news for 
the family at Dnimlodiie, but there 
were still sanguine hopes entertained 
that the circumstanoea were mistated, 
or at all eventa that the husband and 
ftther would make his escape ; and as 
there was no word from him day after 
day, this latter sentiment began to be 
dierished by the whole family as their 
only remaining and forlorn hope. 

But one day, as poor Tibby Hydop 
was going over to the Cat Linn, to 
gather a burden of sticks for firewood, 
Ae was snipriscd, on looking over the 
dike, to see a great body of crows ooU 
lec^, all of which were so intent on 
their prey, that they seemed scarcely 
to regard her presence as a sufficient 
cause for their desisting ; she waved 
her burden-rope at them over the dike, 
but thn rrfused to move. Her heart 
Dearly failed her, for she remembered 
of having before seen somefiiing of the 
same scene, with some fearful conco- 
mitants. But pure and nnfeiraed re- 
ligion, the first principle of whidb 
teaches a firm reliance on divine pro- 
tection, can pve courage to the weak- 
est of human beings. Tibby climbed 
over the dike, drove the vermin away, 
and there lay the empse of her late 
unfortunate master, woefully defaced 


by tfaeaevoeadonablrdaofpny. He 
hid bled hlmsdf to death ih the ju- 
gular vein, was lying without the hat, 
and dotb^ in a fine new black suit of 
dotbes, tqp boots, wbicb appeared 
likewise to be new, and gilt ^urs ; 
and the place where belay waaalittle 
three-cornered seouesterM spot, be- 
tween the dike ana the predpoe, and 
inaccesrible by any other way than 
through the field. It was a spot that 
Tibby bad never seen before. 

A city dream is nothing bnt the 
fumes <n a distempned fram^ and a 
mote distempered imagination ; but 
let no nun despise the drcnmstantial 
and impressive visions of a secluded 
Christian ; W who ere set bounds to 
the intelligences existing between the 
soul and its Creator? 

The only thing more I have to add 
is, that the Lord President, having 
made the remark that he paid more 
regard to that poor woman, Isabella 
Hyslop’a evidence, than to all the rest 
elicited at Dumfries, the gainera of 
the great plea became sehsi^ that it 
was principally owing to her candour 
and mvinciUe veracity that they were 
successful, red sent her a present of 
twenty pounds. She was living com- 
fiortably at Know-back when I saw 
her, a contented and happy old maid- 
en. The letter was found in Mr Fer- 
ret’s pocket, which bad blasted all his 
hopes and driven him to utter distrac- 
tion ; he hod reccired it at Dumfries, 
returned home, and put up his mare 
carefully in the stable, but not having 
courage to face bis ruined family, be 
had hurried to that sequestered spot, 
and perpetrated the worful deed of 
sdf-ueatrnction. 
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AIRd's religious GHARACTBBI8T1C8.* 

If we turn our attentioB away from poets has erer^ in one single instance^ 
the Sacred Profession, we shall not frilly, nnequlFOcally, and fervently, 
find that, in the present age, the cur- dcdared religion to he all in all ? Not 
rent of thought runs strongly with one. Wordsworth's religion is that 
men of genius towards religion. It of a wanderer in the woods, rather 
cannot, we trust, be said with much than a frreoucnter of places of divine 
truth, that these are irreligious times ; worship where Christians meet-»and 
yet certainly, to judge from the ge- in his longest and most elaborate de- 
ncral character of our literature, the scrintion of human suffering in all his 
minds of ohr living poets and philo- worlcs— that one in which he has put 
sophers do not seem to be embued forth all his powers, and all bis re- 
with that deep devotion, which was sources, and all his knowledge of mor- 
the power and the glory of so many of tal influences — the story of Margaret, 
our divine men of old. In their deli- the deserted widow, in the Excursion 
neations of the faculties and feeling of — there is not one syllable about reli- 
human nature, they rarely speak of gion, or its sustaining comforts— the 
the highest of them all ; and when sufferer goes not even to church — nor 
they do BO, it is rather with the skill have we any reason to believe, that in 
of artists, to make their jnetures ap- her miserable dwelling there is a Bi- 
pear perfect, than with that outpour- ble. She does not seem to have known 
ing of the spirit that betokens a per- the doctrine of a future state. The 
nianent and paramount piety. Few of picture, consequently, is rather pain- 
our most illustrious writers, in their ful than pathetic ; and the i^er 
most tragical representations of the wonders, at the dose of the tale, how 
most agitating events of this world, such a man as Wordsworth could have 
have given rdigion that place in the had his mind, for so long a time, ut- 
consiitutioii of the soul that it for ever terly insensible to, or rather utterly 
maintains. Byron has done so be- forgetful of, religion, 
yond, perhaps, any other eminent poet The truth is, that the philosophy 
of his day ; and accordingly, notwith- of the present age — ^if indeed there be 
standing his dark and disturbed seep- anything that deserves the name— is 
ticism, we do not fear to say, that the too superficial even to be scrotical— 
chief power of his poetry is its reli- and consists almost entirely of fonnsl 
gion. Had he lived to be a happier analyses of imaginary faculties, and 
man, the lurid lights that haunted now and then of still more formal ana- 
his spirit with fits of such ghastly lyses of feelinn which the meuphy- 
splendour, would have given way sician himself nad never experience 
fore a hallowed and serene lustre ; in their full power, and of which, 
and that profound pathos, and phQo- therefore, his knowledge is altogether 
sophical melancholy, which so often ineflhctual for the ends of science. Our 
breathe enchantment over his purest poetry, again, is too exclusively imagi- 
pages, would, when tempered by the native— and devoted either to the de- 
piety of thoughtfril age, become Chris- scription of external nature, or to the 
tian at last— have rendered him the emotions which the contemplation of 
greatest of all our poets. Even as it is, external nature may excite. Even the 
passages not a few arc to be found in most ordinary and common-place hu- 
Byron, of which the rdigion is pure, man fedingp, important and impres- 
deep, fervent, and sublime ; nor will sive at all times on that very account, 
any one who knows mnch of himsdf, must now-a-days be worked up into 
or of his fellow crestures, doubt its somethii^fantasticandoutoftheway, 
sincerity, because too many passages before critics will allow the ddineafion 
mchibit a far other spirit, and axe of them to belong to the poet's art. 
rffe with a reckless derisioD, and an Hence the world is peopled with one 
impious scorn. HVbo of our living race of beings, and wnat is osDed 
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poetry wllii «lic»tlier-^4^weeii whom 
there is indeed a fimOy likenem— but 
little more— no dose kindred of spirit. 
Crabbe alone, of all our living poets, 
deals with men and women of flesh 
and blood— and bad Crabbe had more 
soul, he would have been a great 
poet As it is, pasuges are in his 
writings of vast power and pathos— 
and next to Byron he stands as a 
searcher of the heart. Of religion 
Uiere may not be much of a sustained 
kind in the wwks of this extraordi« 
nary man, — ^but there are numerous 
touches— hurried allusions — passion- 
ate longings and yearnings — all beto- 
kening a relidouB spirit, and a reli- 
g;U>us view of numan nature and hu- 
man life. 

It is not to be tliought that the 
literature, the poetry, the philosophy, 
the religion of the age, as they Lave 
been yet exhibited in books, furnish 
us with a true and complete reflection 
of the spirit of the age. There is 
much in that spirit that has either 
been iinperiectly expressed, or hitherto 
found no expression; and it would, 
we verily believe, be doing injustice 
to the age to suppose otherwise,— it 
would be a grievous mistake to be- 
lieve, that, noble as are many of the 
works of OUT prime men, they have 
shown the mould and pressure of the 
age's character, and nave not left, 
not only unadiieved but unattempt- 
ed, many still loftier triumphs than 
have as yet crowned witli deathless 
laurels any living forehead. If all 
has been indeed &ne that the mind 
of tlie countrv is capable of douig, 
we must not think — even the loftiest 
among us— of taking rank with the 
mighty men of old— or of persuading 
ourselves, that those who have gone 
farthest into the mysteries of our be- 
ing, have reached the penetralia of 
the Sanctuary. We minnt be able to 
think better and more highly of our 
most powerful spirits, if we could 
think that they nave been deterred 
from advancing thitherwards by sdme- 
thing of a holy horror — or uumA awe 
—a pious fear of offending— but we 
cannot think so, for they have seldom, 
if ever, shown themselves to have been 
under such solemn influences ; they 
have been suflSdently, perhaps too 
fearless — ^fools even have rusiied in 
where angels miglit fear to tread- 
while they wlio are not fools, but wise, 
virtuous, and high-minded, have com- 


pmnlsed with dm world, diaped their 
course according to its demands, low- 
ered their flight to be within the range 
of its admiration, and been averse to 
found their Findus upon Lebanon." 

Can it be doubted, that among the 
many thousand enlightened minds that 
are now in this country, not only ad- 
dicted but devoted to the stuay of 
human luture, — ^not formally and no- 
minally, as professed philosophers or 
poets, but merely as intelligences 
drawn inwards upon themsc'lvcs by 
high native impulses — there must be 
no inconsiderable number endowed 
with genius, altogether dissatisfied with 
this exclusive system, by which the 
greatest of all subjects of contempla- 
tion — the only just subject of worsliin 
—is set apart, it may almost be said, 
expressly, for ecclesiastics, and denied 
to the study of those whose chief bu- 
siness ought to be, according to this 
creed, with the affairs and transactions 
of this bustling world— among the 
smoke and stir of this dim r^pot 
which men call earth?" In Scotlailtt, 
especially, where knowledge is the 
birthright of almost all her sons — and 
where you arc sure to meet in almost 
every the humblest household — in 
huts where poor men lie," some one 
person or other, young or old, male 
or female, whose character is seen in a 
moment to be thoughtful, composed, 
and strong In ^Scotland, where edu- 
cation has never been separated from 
religion, and the school-house has ever 
stood, it may be said, within the sha- 
dow of the kirk : — In Scotland, where 
penury has not frozen the genial cur- 
rent of the soul, but rather, like a 
cold clear sky, showed it cloudless and 
translucent; it is not to be thought 
tha^ among her instructed and stu- 
dious youth, there arc not many who 
regard all the relations in which they 
stand to their fellow-creatures and to 
their Creator, in that holy and awful 
light in which they arc revealed in 
Scripture, and who, possessed of great 
mental endowments, that have grown 
up to the atren^h and stature of man- 
hood, in a spirit of patient endurance, 
and often of heroic self-sacrifice, have 
qualified themselves, if ambitious of 
distinction, to come forward as ex- 
pounders and teachers of truth, and 
untraramdled by the chains of custom 
or authority, to give firee vent to the 
multitude of thoughts within them, 
and, in the language of enthusiasm 
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and in^iration, Ip^ ot ihbm 
appertaining to eternity, and to toe 
immortal destinies of their race. 

We do not hesitate to say^ that he 
who has written the treatise of which 
we are about to lay a few specimens 
before the public, belongs to this class 
of men, and that he has given a pro- 
mise of noble things, whiai we doubt 
not will be rcligiou^ kept, and ere 
long amply fulfilled. He thinks, feels, 
and speaks for himself— without arro- 
gance, without presumption — but with 
a confidence founded less on the con- 
sciousness of great talents — although 
great talents are his — than on the far 
nobler consciousness of looking on hu- 
man nature with an eye whose visual 
nerve has been strengthened by being 
kept constantly open in the light of 
faith, and fixed on objects not fluctu- 
atingand transient, hut permanent Mtid 
eternal. The whole structure of his 
character— judging from tliis bis first 
effort — well called Keligious Charac- 
teristics'*— convinces us, that to his 
younger days may be applied the fine 
lines of Wordsworth ; 

‘Mn dn*Rms, in study, and in ardent 
thought, 

Thus, even from childhood upwards, was 
he rear'd ; 

For intellectual progress wanting much 
iJoubdess of neediiil lielp, yet gaining 
more ; 

And every moral feeling of his soul 
Surengthen'd and braced, by breathing in 
content 

The keen, the wholesome air of poverty. 
And drinking from tlic well of homely life. 

** The Sabbath of the noble Christian,” 
says this young, excellent, and power- 
ful writer, 

** bow finely exclusive of bare and world- 
ly ambitions! la it not full, within its 
sacred precincts, of thoughts that fear- 
fully try and ascertain the links of eter- 
nity that are darkly wound around us 
of perplexed but aye renewed attempts of 
the eye of faith to trace these away from 
us along the chain that darkens or bright- 
ens into within the veil of meditations 
that win from a hi^er than an apostle, 
even the Eternal Paraclete^ the Golden 
Keys of Heaven? And ho^s, most glo- 
rious for roan, fill up the day, and run 
over and bless all the other days of the 
week ; and thus, the good man's Sabbaths 
are like the oases of the wilderness, beau- 
tifully styled by the Arab the Footsteps 
of the Deity— rare spots in the desert-^ 


full of green palm treet, and siogl&g birds 
in tho shade, and welling waters. Hie 
Sabbath, to the mere man of forms^ it 
full of starts from a disallowed literal 
sleep, but only to an illapsing process of 
thought, heartless and fiiint. It may have 
the outwardigipk of appropriation— the 
formality oflHnce ; but nothing thrives 
within ; the trees of the oasis are bare 
and blasted, and everything a mockery of 
the weary pilgrim.” 

Such a passage as this, in the Intro- 
duction to a small and unassuming 
duodecimo, cannot fail to startle the 
mind of the reader by its unexpected 
beauty, and to convince him at once, 
that whether the work keen or break 
the promise thus splendidly neld forth, 
it must contain, at least, some fine 
imagery, and some breathings of high 
and solemn thoughts. That it certain- 
ly does— but it does more than that ; 
for although the style of the treatise is 
too frequently heavy, cumbrous, and 
obscure, it is pervaded by a deep reli- 
gious, and a fine philosophical spirit. 
We have a very high opinion of Mr 
Aird*s talents and genius, and shall now 
do what in us lies to make them known 
to the public. We shall ourselves 
occasional! V speak for and with him 
— but he snail also speak for himself, 
unaided and alone, nor do we doubt 
that his eloquence will leave a strongii 
impression in his favour, on all minds 
ana hearts capable of understanding 
and feeling the power of originali^ 
and enthusiasm. 

We roust give another quotation 
from his Introduction, as it is extreme^ 
ly striking, and also directs us to the 
subject-matter of his inquiry. 

Is this bliudneBS to spiritual things 
a peculiar perversity? or does the same 
hold of discernment of every kind? Be 
admitted the suggestion about novelty 
and custom'. The sun, or the fine planet 
of the moon, or the stars up in the silent 
night, or the rainbow with its seven 
stripes of glory— call not now the world 
out to gaze ; but any other phenomenon 
of the heavens, not because of a greater 
beauty, but the infrequency of its ap- 
pearance. And the same in a multitude 
of instances, but— be it remarked— of 
things indifferent that have no immediate 
uifiuence on worldly interest *, fbr a nian*8 
spirit is generally alive to the state of hit 
fortune, at every the most minute degree 
of its advancement^ or the contrary. To 
be constantly enga^ in the aceoanta of 
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his baafiiessy Instead of inducing the In- 
sensibility of castOiD» only hringa^liis 
fain nearer to his heart, and sheens 
his cares about new gain, in relation to 
which, things otherwise indifferent be- 
come impressive. The iiygp er, in hope 
or fear, watches the sudflhtlnctly, and 
ere he goes to sleep, nuns all the ap- 
pearances of the heavens, and can re^ 
member last year's clouds : And likewise 
the watchful sailor, who has a deeper in- 
terest in the same, wiio can familiarly 
describe every sign in the sky, and has a 
name for every degree of the wind's 
force. IVhat palliation, then, for each as 
aseribe indifference in religion to the 
blunting influence of custom, not to be 
overcome by human nature ? Only this 
worse confession, that religion is not im- 
mediately influential on our liappineas, 
but -accounted secondary to earthly inte- 
reats. 

" The examination of tbeir plea hath 
found out a greater evil. Custom cannot 
deaden them to circumstances of wealth 
and outward estate. This is one class of 
things. But it can make them calloua to 
remote appearances in nature, and to 
religion. These are virtually on the 
same level to him ; and make up another 
class of things, of course, inferior to the 
former. 

•• This introduces, at once, a wide and 
melancholy field of observation-^the va- 
rious modifications of worldly-minded- 
^ness, and its influence on our immortal 
spirits; how the present life overcomes 
futurity, by being daily with us, as a small 
object near the eye can shut out the most 
magnifleent prospect beyond. 

** We shall attend to this a little, be- 
cause it is always of mighty importance 
to detect those pleas in the heart of 
man, whicli, if they cannot leave iniquity 
unquestioned, can yet estoblish for it, in 
this life, over righteousness, a high ascen- 
dant" 

The work consists of two parte. 
The first contains six chapters— entit- 
led Worldly^Mindedness— Indecision 
—Pride of Intidlect— Antipathy— 
Christian Principles — The Attainment 
of Christian Principles. Part i^nd 
oontainB eight chapters— Charity of 
Biucation enforced— Need of Earliest 
Christian Education— Man’s Intel- 
lectual Character— Habits of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Power— Application 
of Kuowledge and General Instruction 
— First Points of Christian Discipline 
— Christian Discipline continim— 
Mheral Christian Education— 
wnud Hopes. 


These are ImAktant timlni end 
we shall soon see that Mr Am brings 
—if not sufficient knowledge— certain- 
ly no ordinary power to their elucida* 
uon. We say — *'if not sufficient 
knowledn," without meaning to hint 
that he shows anything like ignorance 
—on the contrary, Mr Aird is mani- 
festly a man of education— but wc 
suspect that his range of reading has 
not been very wide, and somewhat 
too exclusive. His illustrations drawn 
from the history of man are but 
few; and although generally both 
vigorous and brilliant, they are some- 
times brought in too abruptly; and 
seldom, if ever, do they fling full 
and permanent light on the subject 
in hand. 

ThechaptercntitledWorldly-Mind- 
edness has many excellent, and some 
noble passages. 

« We are bom with passions, desires, 
tendencies, which naturally link us to 
this life. The pleasures of our childhood 
are derived almost from these alone. The 
love of this world becomes a part of our 
nature. New objects of the same class 
constantly exercise and strengthen these 
desires; and, so engaged, we grow to 
thia, that we care for nothing beyond the 
concentration of our existence into the 
present in time and bappiness.— This is 
one great part of our nature.— There is 
another, almost contrary, but much 
weaker, which seems the remains of some 
early high principle, broken down, but 
not yet completely destroyed by sin,— 
our natural desires, tendencies, passions, 
towards some indefinite state of life 
higher than the present, which, aided by 
a thousand circumstances of dissatisfac- 
tion in our worldly lot, lead us to chal- 
lenge the amount and character of the 
pleasures of time, and also its pains.— 
This is heightened by natural religion. 
In our instance, moreover, by the great 
statements of revelation a^ve mention- 
ed. Our peculiar Christian probation 
then is eball the natural love of thia 
world so fer possess our spirits, that these 
better feelings sliall not hdve their due 
influence? shall God's revealed statement 
of our higher interests be so impressive, 
that we cannot but anxiously attend to 
the conditional means^ which it points 
out as now in our power, of securing 
them for ever to ourselves in happiness? 
This is the question;— shall we take as 
we find them, the businesaand i^asorea 
of thia world, and be contented with the 
portion ? or shall we be convinced, that 
these very pleasures, fiir from being a 
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due portion for oienf coiietitute only hit 
most difficult probation? The conflict 
|g between lente, on the one hand* an 
advocate for the present; and reaton, 
faith, hope, on the other,— that strength- 
en our natural aspirations after a sphere 
beyond, and indefinitely higher.'* 

This is strongly atat^ ; but here 
we cannot help attempting some elu« 
cidatiori of the various active princi- 
ples of human nature, not in order to 
gainsay Mr Aird's views, which ore 
just, but simply, if possible, to bring 
out the truth of our being, so that we 
may know what we are, and according 
to what laws wc act, in this our life, 
subject as we are to the influence of 
many various and opposing causes of 
action. 

Man is so constituted, that he knows 
perfectly well it is not by the compa- 
rative strength of the active principles 
that he is to be governed, but that 
there is another ground of comparison 
between them, determining which he is 
to obey, lie feels that some are high- 
er tluii others; that this acknowledge- 
ment of superiority and subordination 
obtains everywhere, and that, general- 
ly speaking, the judgments of man- 
kind respecting tlicsc correspond or are 
reconcilable. Take, for example, the 
principle of honour, that is, the re- 
gard which a man has to his own self- 
esteem, not from obedience to any 
moral law, but from regard to his own 
inward dignity, the pleasure he feels 
in maintaining it, and the abhorrence 
and shame with which he thinks of 
degrading it. This is merely a per* 
sonal and self-regarding feeling ; yet 
we are sensible at once that it is of 
a lofty order. And if we put into 
competition with it any other of those 
principles which are uso self-respec- 
ting, we must immediately confess that 
this is the one which must hold the 
higher authority. Thus, if it should 
hapi^ that a man loving glory, or 
amDitious of power, and whose pur* 
suit of his object was perfectly jiisli* 
fled in our ^es, diould be placed in a 
situation, wner^ in order to maintiin 
his pure self-conscious digni^, hemust 
renounce all hopes of his high ambi* 
tion, and even forfeit his name among 
men,-— no one could feel a doubt that 
he was called on by the natural aub* 
ordination and respective rank of them 
•df-«espeeting pnneiples theinsdves, 
independently moll moral epnsidera* 
tiona, to prefer his conscious honour 
VoL. XXI. 


to all worldly power or repntation. 
We may m lower in fhe same scale^ 
and set the love of pleastun anfM; 
the love of power, what ahouM we 
think of that man, who, having deve* 
ted his years to the poroses of an hom 
nourable ambition, is placnd in the 
situation in which the indulgence of 
pleasures, innocent in themselves, will 
frustrate some important object of that 
pursuit of his life— what should we 
think of him, who, for the sake of 
such a gratification, could throw away 
the purposes of his ambition? We 
might not say he acted wrong, for it is 
not a ease perhaps of right and wrong; 
nor that he actra imprudently, for we 
cannot say that ambition itself is pm* 
dent, perhaps the very reverse. But 
he would undoubtedly sink in our 
esteem and in his own. There is then 
an acknowledged difference of dignity, 
and of authority founded on dignity, 
in these two principles ; that which is 
of all the most congenial to nature, the 
love of pleasure, and that which is 
often carried through with much vio* 
lence to nature, the love of power. 
Nothing can be more marked, in these 
common judgments which prevail in so* 
ciety, and in which the human reputa- 
tion of men consists, than this acknow- 
ledgment of different degrees of digni- 
ty, and of fitting authority, among the 
difibrent principles of our nature, im- 
pelling us to fed and to act, even with- 
out rdbrring them to an^ moral law, 

other parto^our mind, and not from 
conscience. Horror and Scorn are the 
strong unequivocal expression and 
testimony of their native sentiments; 
and the degrees in which they are 
measured out, and the feelings aud 
actions which they i^uite, ueclaK 
too explicitly and decisively the liili- 
guage of nature upon this subject. 
They show us the scale of that esti- 
mate, wliich our mind is spontaneons- 
\j and yet necessarily determined to 
name, of the comparative rank of these 
difibrent sources of action. 

Fran those merdv selfish, if we 
pass on to those which have a disinte- 
rested regard to others, as Love, Gra- 
titude, and Patriotinaa, and institute 
compi^BonB between the dictates of 
Aese feelinffl. and of the greater part 
of those which n|;ard sdf, aifil which 
ore in themselves allowable and good 
rill they come into such Ocnaapetuion, 
we shall find that our own nature, mi 
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file same nature epedElng hy 
mouths ofaU meOf pronoiuioeshmdljf 
and uneqiiiTocalljr which of these di« 
verging impulses we duili obey. How 
does love, and admiration, and praise, 
follow, even for ages, the acts of gene- 
rous hearts that have sacrificed their 
own proud and high desires to just af- 
foctioiis; in whom self has shrunk 
from sight, and censed to be, when 
it was opposed by the claims of holy 
loves ! The same nature, living 
through successive generations, still 
forobs with transport at the recital 
and remembrance of noble passions 
embodied in noble deeds, though the 
bosoms in which those passions were 
felt, and those heroic deeds were con- 
ceived, have long mouldered in the 
dust. That transport speaks no les- 
son we have been taught by wise in- 
structors, but the movement of uu- 
perverted nature. 

Go to anotlier class of active prin- 
ciples, and take that single one, the 
love o£ Knowledge and Truth. How 
are those honoured, who have given 
up to it their length of life! Who 
have forsaken pleasures and lionours 
to bury themselves in meditation ! 
Who have shut their eyes to all the 
dazzling shows of the world, more 
intently to enjoy those not of this 
noisy world, but silent and divine !'* 
Nature herself, it is manifest, has as- 
signed the dignity of this princixjle of 
our being. 

Pass on to another order of our af- 
fections ; to those which regard the 
highest Being, which, in so many 
millions of our species, liave been per- 
verted by human Infirmity and un- 
happiness to far other worship. Lost 
as mankind ha\^e been in the blind- 
of their errors,— grossly as they 
been bewildered, and in tlie 
midst of all their ignorance and delu- 
aions, wc may observe distinctly their 
common acknowledjpnent, that Uiese 
feelings are the highest, and have 
justly the highest authority. Jmpru 
mU venerare Zleoi— is the essence of 
the most erring religion. There is no 
comparison or competition admitted 
between tlie feelings which regard 
Deity, and those which regard roan. 
The affecting recital of the obedience 
of the Patriarch, who bein^ called by 
God to sacrifice to him his only son 
without murmuring, laid him on the 
altar, docs in the most beautiful man* 


Bar, and fa the most perfect ftrai, 
give example of that wiiidi, imper- 
foctly, and in the midst of error, has 
been acknowledged by all nations of 
men ; that there can he no compari- 
son between the calls of those feeUngs 
which belong to religion, and the calls 
of all those affections which belong to 
our merely human nature. He mat 
loveth father or motlier more than me, 
is not worthy of me." — " If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father 
and mother, and wife and children, 
and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disci- 
ple," is a claim upon the obedience of 
the heart, which, however reluctant 
nature may struggle against it, even 
reluctant nature confesses to be fit- 
ting and just. It does not dispute, 
even if it dibobeys. 

This shows us the preparation and 
provision that is lain for making us 
moral beings. For all this is subordi- 
nate to our moral nature, and works 
towards its fulfilment. Kven our re- 
ligious feelings, if it may be said with 
reverence, arc subject to the judge- 
ment of our moral conscience ; and 
this will be understood, by consider- 
ing that theve feelings which, as 
merely natural, are, undtr all circum- 
stancLS, essentially the same, do among 
the unenlightened often greatly mis- 
lead, as in superstition, which is often 
wicked, ('onscience, therefore, ulti- 
mately judges even our religious, as all 
our other affections. 

Perhaps, if ntan were incorrupt, 
this constitution of his character 
might be a sufficient light and gui- 
dance to him ; but corrupted and gone 
astray, there prevails confusion in his 
nature, and wc often siTm to see it 
ratlicr in fragments and in WTcck, 
though we still see vestiges of its 
proportions, and the impress of the 
liand from which it came forth in its 
])erfect beauty.* We cannot believe 
what we do see is all that exists. Our 
mind is carried onwards incessantly 
to what we do not behold. ' This is 
a great and even sublime view of mur 
nature. If, looking upon the past, 
and attempting to select from the 
best of what man has been in bis 
right nature, we should take, from 
different individuals, that in which 
they have excelled, and exhibit it 
as the perfection for which man was 
designed; and if to that view we 
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Aould add^ as the report of oar com- 
mon nature, the declaration of human 
feeling under the most favoured cir- 
cumstances in judmng of these per- 
fections, then wc snould have, what 
has now been spoken of, a view of the 
subordinated constitution of man. 
This, indeed, is what one often un- 
consciously thinks; and then it is 
that wc frame our abstract conception 
of human nature. But then, a^n, 
we look on individual man, and these 
views are thrown into confusion. 
Thus viewing man, wc are not with- 
out ail im^e of his pristine excellence 
and nobility. 

In the contemplation, then, of man 
under this aspect, we sec two things. 
We see the various parts of that which 
is, in its most perfect state, a beau- 
tiful, harmonious, and consistent 
whole. But this not behig the state 
in which man is submitted to our ob- 
servation, what we have much more 
occasion of seeing, is the manner in 
which, by the remains of that subor- 
dination, the lower and the higher 
princi[)leB of his being, there is yet 
maintained in him, throughout his 
various conditions of existence, cer- 
tain approximations to a mord na- 
ture, and results of it manifested in 
his life; without which, all society 
roust cease and disappear. In the cha- 
racters of difierent men, and of differ- 
ent nations, one of tlic nobler princi- 
ples or another becomes predominant, 
and this is found to preserve to the 
whole man, and to the whole nation, 
BO much of that original subordina- 
tion in which our moral perfection 
consists, as to give them a moral cha- 
racter. 

This is true to so great an extent, 
that when we look over human life to 
estimate its moral character, we find 
a great part of that which we are will- 
ing to account moral, to have arisen in 
this manner. Were we to examine 
human nature, and human virtue, by 
the strictest measures, we should have 
to note only, for the most part, how 
much is found wanting. Created to a 
moral destination, and only ftilfiUing 
it when the whole government of our 
lives, hearts, and thoughts, is in 
strictest conformity to the laws of that 
destination, how many are there who 
are not taxed with lam(mtable defi- 
dences ! We are made, then, to be 
moral beings, in the highest sense of 
the term ;— being! entirely subjected 


to and goveriied byamoesl Itws^ 
3ret such we are not, but have foBen 
finm the purposes of our being. What 
then is our morality? and in what 
manner are we saved from whatmij^t 
seem the natural and necessaiw con- 
sequence of our lapse firom such alle- 
giance ? Let us examine this, and we 
shall find ever more and more cause 
to be thankful, and to revere that 
goodness which has provided, that, in 
the midst of our lapse from its high- 
est laws, we should still be accompa- 
nied by a protecting power, which mb 
provided for us many means of the 
same good, so that, even when we have 
deserted and abandoned the highest 
and fittest means, we are not ourselves 
in the same degree deserted and aban- 
doned, but find within us other infe- 
rior principles yet remaining, which 
do, in an inferior manner, carry us 
to the same good, — ^Icss securely in- 
deed, less clearly, but still in such a 
manner as maintains to us a morality 
we do not seek, and a welfare we do 
not deserve. 

Thus let it be conceived, for a mo- 
ment, what is the efficacy, towards the 
morality of the world, of that nowerfbl 
feeling which is in almost all hearts, 
subduing our selfish nature, and bow- 
ing our spirits to the service of others* 
welfare, tne feeling of love ! Imagine, 
if it be possible, wnat human society, 
and human being, owe to that love 
with which nature has filled the hearts 
of mothers. Indeed, we may think ^ 
love as a powerful spirit, that often 
commands fVom men that which their 
consciences would exact from 
IIow much of human duty is included 
in love to one another !-H)ur duty to 
them has been so expressed by Ihe 
lilyhest authority. If we were to de- 
scribe the duty of a mother to her 
l^d, and the dictates of a mother's 
love to her child, we should seem to 
describe one and die same thing. Even 
the dormant spark of moral feeling is 
awakened by such affisetion,*— parents 
feeling for the moral^souls of thdr 
children what they have ceased to feel 
for their own, and abandoned women 
having bra struck with hoirorat see- 
ing in tbeir children the hideous re- 
flection of themselveB— at hearing from 
their young lips their own hideoiis 
language. Conceive what is the nature 
of Sie activity of love— of its officioaB 
services. It ministers to anffiring : it 
VFastes its own strength to cfaenui a 
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feMa wider iti faflaenoi^ the 
young will fomke the pleasaree wf 
joudi, to devote themielvee to unwea- 
ried and anxious care8> and to repay 
the filial debt. The huar^r head stoops^ 
and the tenderness of pity, invading 
the young and boiling heart, tames 
its pride and joy, and subdues it to the 
humblest servitle. The passions are 
suspended in their mid reign, and a 
new and sad pleasure enters the bo- 
som, which is alive only to the desire 
of yielding up, from its waste and su- 
perfluous strength, to that trembling, 
aged frame, from which the lingering 
strength of nature is so fast departing. 
What else would severe conscience en- 
join than this, which gentle love wooa 
from the heart ? Nay, love steals from 
the heart, by pleasure and sorrow, 
what it refuses to that higher injunc- 
tion. Conceive how this service of one 
to another is authorised by moral rea- 
son, and confonnable to it ; and yet, 
with liow little consideration of any 
moral necessity, or imperative injunc- 
tion, it is continually executed, and 
U will appear how much this principle 
is a substitute for morality among those 
whose understanding of the dictates of 
conscience is faint and dark. 

In the same way mi^ht we consider 
ether principles. It might be shown 
how much of moral character there is 
in the patriotism of many nations ; yet 
that jiatriotism is no consideration of 
obedience to a moral law. It flows not 
from conscience ; it is reverence for the 
memory and the graves of the dead ; 
it is love to household hearths; it 
is the deaving of human hearts to 
*their coming posterity ; it is passion 
breathed with the br^Uh of life ; it is 
the pride of independence, or of a lofis 
ty Inherited name. Yet how mucli of 
virtue does it include— what fidelity— 
what self-devotion ! How much of 
evil nature of man does it hold in 
chains—how much of good does it 
foster and protect! 

We have now taken the nobler qua- 
lities of human nature ; but look to 
those that are' less generous. See 
how a rasanl to the opinion of others 
frill bina a man to their just service, 
«nd in many rupeeU^ to a moral life ; 
because mxai is the stmeture of hu- 
man aflkirs, that, in the ordinary 
^rie ©f events, he onlv can render 
encctual service, and hold ofiTectuol re- 
putation among men, whose acts are 
moral. Sec in this respect, 'what a 


moral control men eBSMdse over one 
another ! and while the jnst sense of 
right is unable to govern their own 
actions, it will govern at least tteir 
judgment of others. He whose strong- 
est principle of action is his sensibility 
to public opinion, is often by this as 
efi&tually held in check as by the se- 
cret admonitions of his inward guide. 
He dreads the moral censure of man- 
kind, although his own breast should 
be silent. lie stands in awe of their 
consciences, though not of his own. 
Go much lower. See how the inferior 
interests which the human being pur« 
su'^, will put a restraint on the ex- 
cesses of many of his passions. Sec, 
for example, how even avarice will 
render some service to virtue, taming 
the lust of pleasure, and teaching the 
lessons of prudence* Thus the pas- 
fdons are set one against another, and 
all are restrained by the mutual con- 
flict. 

Fully to understand the provision 
which is made for a moral order to 
society, and a moral character to hu- 
man life, independent of' that regard 
to moral law, which alone is indeed 
morality, we ought to consider two 
subjects, both of them of great inte- 
rest, and of very various and compli- 
cate mcul&tion. One is the equi- 
|K>i8e of the Passions, if it may be so 
called— their direct mutual counterac- 
tion; tlie otlier is the structure of 
human afiairs. It is incredible how 
diversified, and almost innumerable, 
are the methods provided in the ordi- 
nary and natural course of human af- 
fairs, for restraining men's excessive 
inclinations, and forcing them to a 
compliance with the requisitiuns of 
morality, when they arc not called to 
it by their own better feelings. As a 
gr^t and conprebenBivc example of 
Uiis, may be mentioned, the eftbet of 
that necessity which lies universally, 
it may be saiu, on the human race, to 
produce their subsistence by theft la- 
bour. To how many does that ne- 
cessity hold the place of virtue ! How 
many paeons are calmed by it ! What 
tranquulity and, strei^th of mind are 
induced by continued and r^ubted 
toil ! How little is now left to his own 
self-destroying will 1 What calm hours 
and peaceful thooghtadoes sHent la- 
bour bring I The sun rises bright, 
the air smdls aweet, and the small 
birds carol contentment to labour go- 
ing forth from his 'fustic lodge* How 
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nmch viitne« loo, ig there in- the Am* 
gal thrilt that the same neceasitv has 
tanght to many humble bouBeholda ! 

We are not to thinks however^ that 
the proTision thus made for moral re« 
8ultg» independeutly of a direct cause, 
is to be considereu as if the princi* 
pies now spoken of were altogether in« 
dependent of morality. The moral 
sense, when it is pure and strong, 
will blend itself with such affections 
as have now been spoken of, mixing 
itself in all human life. Even in 
those minds in which it is not percep- 
Ubly strong, there is little doubt that 
it often acts, when they scarcely per- 
ceive it themselves, when the affec- 
tions by which they are influenced are 
in hannony with it. But where it is 
not a governing principle — where it is 
wanting almost, or altogether, these 
affections and these necessities will 
rise up in its place, keeping man with- 
in bounds — making him better than 
he knows, or wills to be — showing by 
what hand we have been framed. 

But to return to Mr Aird. In his 
first chapter, on Worldly Mindedness, 
he has b(>en speaking of the blindness 
of the Worldling to the great and aw- 
ful relation in wliich.be stands to his 
M aker — and thus beautifully expresses 
himself:— 

^ The claims of God are before us ever 
the same, and enforced by a thousand sym- 
bols of OUT mortality. Tliere is an awful 
memorial from each old cathedral, and a 
hf>st of warnings to living men* In the 
first occasion of its structure are implied 
the solemn thoughts, not of an indiviaoal, 
but of a saintly community, who, under the 
powers of the world to come, thought all 
little, — the most venerable temple and un- 
ceasing prayets,— for the souTs worth. De- 
cay and an old date of yean, mark its pre- 
sent existODce as the monument of many 
buried generations, and with more than 
a loud voice, that its pious founders are 
long since gone each to his place, and have 
weU found out the truth of tlte inscriptions 
lettered, ftom the earnestness of solema 
minds, on the stones at the sanctuary, 

• The scrolls that teach tiwc to ttve sad die.* 

How long, in despite of all these, ahall be 
the closesystem of the worldly heart P Alas I 
for familiarity makes a second and double 
film on the worldly eye. Thera » an in- 
veteracy that walks on, and heeds not, in 
the foce of all, and dofies impiessiont 
which could crush a human skull In a 
moon-lit chureh-yaid, without thinking of 
futurity; and pass by a thousand times, 


without OM markfailh iba'tmtitn^^sbfo* 
dow of a lUde graven ever ams^gt^eneds 
ever imoMing, it riudl be for ove|i^ limkna 
broken in upon by that Spirit whose thrill 
is more than the last trumpet that shall 
strike through the benuml^ marbles Of 
the dead ;.-4mleBS dealt with by His steady 
power.” 

Then followa a bold picture of the 
youth, manhood, and old age of the 
Worldling. We give the condnaiotf; 

Ilow undignified the old age of such a 
man f The old hills are lenew^ with ver- 
duze. Even the lava-courses are hid in 
time beneath vineyards. The dismantled 
tower of ages gains in veneration wfiat 
it loses by litci^ decay. The pious old 
man bears on the venerable tablet of his 
forehead shadowed glimpses of the coming 
heaven. The old warldling— .alas ! ’tta he ; 
of him is the oontiasL There is no redeem- 
ing symbol or dreumstsnee in his old age : 
The eye of cunning still at its post, almost 
outliving decay: The old hand almost con- 
quering by its unabated eagemeas the pal- 
sy of years— trembling in hodi ; atUl clo- 
sing over gain ; mocking, in the stiffness of 
its muscles, the beinefs protracted delight 
to count over so much money his own, or 
sonow to give so much away. 

If we follow him siilL— there is somo- 
tliing more impoaing in that dead face of 
his, than if it bote the tread of majestic 
armies going out to conquer for him aking- 
dom and w^th beyond that of the fsm^ 
Lydian king. It beloogB to Eternity, and 
worlds could not repurchase it to live. Hie 
worldly hand bath gained an involuntaiy 
majesty: it belongs to the lesoRection 
day : it bath taken the earnest of futurity, 
and closed solemnly over it 

We have passed an intermediate stage, 
the approach and advent of death the 
day of God*s Spirit, mi^ty in extzemity, 
tearing up cdA habits of the mind as 
a pcobsble issue of a worldly life, and wor- 
thy of its tenor, the doomed being waiting 
the event with apathy; or eagfs to have his 
afiaha of life wound up ; or gladly consci- 
ous of no gross immoralities ; or touched 
with just BO much conviction of bis bypast 
folly, that he will make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and bequeath money to found a church 
or hospital (and the sedemn mockery of this 
state ot mind shall be a riuuitalue fame 
and a marble cherub to weep upon his mo- 
nument)^ Or still an undying love of Mam- 
mon may be with bis howt till the last,. n 
rctdiing of the soul toward the riri>ing 
wotld, not undcly repieseated by the 
fill symbol of thetuttural hand dutcumg 
for lifo.*' 

From Chapter II. Indecdaloil^ we 
could quote many flue paangesi but 
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we miist eonlent oundves with one, 
whidi shows how the most ooromon 
topic can be adorned by genius 




even the pTobabiUty on which a tboueand 
build, is a gratuitous assumption. For, as 
a mao on a bridge waiting for his friend 
{ducks a handful of weeds and flowers, and, 
ni the caprice of impatience, drops another 
and anouicr into the flood beneath, with* 
opt discrimination, and without respect to 
the beautiful above the mean, to the bud- 
ding sprig more than the decayed stalk, 
intent only to mark how they are borne 
away by the current ; so is the dispensa- 
tion of death over the children of men. The 
statesman and the clown; the sage and the 
idiot; fathers in God and light dancing 
women; the babe in its first cradled beau- 
ty ; the strong bearded man ; the patriarch 
whose locks arc ripe and full of awe ; the 
beautiful, the brave, the noble; every age 
and every degree, fall, in the same moment 
of time, before that mighty leveller. The 
love of mother and of sisters, a beautiful 
wreath of affection and strong ! yet cannot 
it upbind his sheer cold scy^e ; and the 
manly youth comes no more forth among 
the people at his fatlrer's right hand. There 
is not merely an apathy but a selfish hope 
in us that can distinctly propose reasons 
why we should live many 5^ars beyond the 
age of OUT neighbour that was buried yes- 
todav ; but who would dare, on this, to 
founa a cause to dclav his spiritual prepa- 
ntioo, were it even trie act of a day, and 
not the great w<irk of this probationary life 

on thhi, a presumption warred upon by 
« thousand daily and fatal accidents ? Who 
will not rather, in the face of the above 
truth, bestir himself for his own safety and 
the consolation of his friends ?” 

Bat we must quote anotber fine 
passage:— 

** The apprehended terrors of death ate 
Icsa, that the loftiest intellect must sub- 
mit ; and because we have a brother or 
■iatev before us in the unseen mystic world. 
And who does not feel the broking sense 
of the dread judgment-day mitigated in 
the reflection, that around us shall be all 
the millionB of our species P iSo much of 
this feeling is sUowed for consolation ; but 
weakness and sin are his who can derive 
fhim it a hope of safety, or any opiate to 
iuU him in gelding, wifo less reserve, to 
the eunent of a oommon deletion. In the 
aameelasi— .muet we name ft of weakness ? 
— kte a thousand foneifiil fodingB, that 
iometimes have more influence over Uie 
whfde man, tlian the broadest and^most 
i f a ^ pa b le dictates of reason and consdenoe ; 

in winter rather than summer;— 

, oundves away bdilnd the mid- 
cuftain and funereal lamp, rather 
tWtt be disembodied in the unnatural glare 
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of day who shallchamatertes such weak- 
nesses as these P Perhaps it is a part of 
our ruin, not only that our best feelings 
have been broken down by sin, but that 
many have been lost which might have 
bound us to God through the medium of 
extemal nature; that so many are dim on 
the mystic leaves of the soul, and tran- 
sient in glimpses, that we cannot say how 
much tlicy are of good.*’ 

Passing over the next two chapters. 
Pride of Intellect and Antipatliy, both 
full of important truths, vigorously 
stated, we come to that entitle Chris* 
tian Principles — and from it we shall 
quote one longand noble passage, which 
will speak better than any panei^ric 
of ours, of Mr Ainl’s extraordinary 
powers of thought, feeling, and ex- 
pression : — 

Thou Mysterious Inhabitant on our 
earth ! Incalculable Spirit, imhowed and 
enshrined in the form of our mortality ! 
Jesus of Nazareth ! who shall declare tlie 
simple but sublime glory of thy life ! 'J'he 
pcrtect adaptation of thy spirit to the infir- 
mities of our nature, yet above their nm- 
trol to sin ! With the countenance of a lit- 
tle child, what was in thy heart ! The 
wisdom of age was thy praisr of youth. 
Modest in thy earnest devotions, doing 
good unte men, doing the will of thy Hea- 
venly Father ! Why did thine eye lighten 
against the Scribes and Pharisees P Why 
didst thou not condemn the poor woman 
taken in adultery ? Why did the weeping 
Magdalene wash thy feet with her peniten- 
tial tears, and wipe them with die lung 
hairs of her head ? The wandering lunatic 
with his new and steady eye, and economi- 
cal motions of reason, was left, in thy mo- 
desty, to the tears of a happy and grateful 
surprisaL When didst thou disregard the 
cry or not anticipate the wish of exposed 
and upturned blindness ? That thou didst 
weim wr thy friend Lazarus, and bring him 
back from dissolution and the investiture 
^of the grave ; that thou didst the same for 
the stranger ; and heal every manner of in- 
veterate msease, in a tliousand instances ; 
ore they not written in the unostentatious 
but impressive records of thy life ? Who 
hath not seen thy oountenance in the sore- 
smitten lazar-hottse, more beoignantly ra- 
diant beneath tlie dark wing of Azrsm the 
angel of death ; beneath th^ the crowd of 
p£ and lestlnu human foe^ a map' of 
uncertain light and a thousaiid chan|png 
expressions, but gathered into the staid 
and thankful brightncM of health and rea- 
son ? 

The praise of eonquerors is distem- 
pered flush of blood, through the pale teats 
of bereavement ; but thine, holy Jesus of 
Nasareth I were triumphs on earm, edebra- 
ted by other tears,— 4I10 tears of joy. 

M'ho sees not the glory of this chs- 
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nuAcr, HOT tries to imitate; knows not the 
beat nobility of lovt nature,— -seeks not to 
be truly ennobled,— .is mean,— is worthy 
of condemnation,— is condemned already. 

But tills is not all ; — and the depth of 
his love, who of the Trinity thus conde- 
scended,— and all that he endured for man, 
—and his present merciful high-priesthood 
in Heaven,— and his imposing character yet 
to be revealed of severe judgment,— become 
farther gratitude in man, and awe, and the 
necessity of obligation, enforcing the imi- 
tation of these attributes upon every con- 
viction. 

‘‘ The burden of man's world ! who 
shall declare it ? The * hour and power 
of darkness,’ and our representative sacri- 
licc ! A cry such as never wind brought 
from the tierce peopled forest, when night 
hath lucked up the black wilderness^— be- 
yond all din of battle, — ^more than the echo 
of failing thrones, — might have been the 
cry of human nature, in that bewildered 
hour for the fast-during oath of (iod,— 
* Watchman, what of the night y* O 
walclmiaii, what of our night If Shall he en- 
dure it all ? Shall man be saved ? — ^Vet 
how few wotted of the strange eclipse that 
fell upon the Sun of ItighieouMness ! In 
the silent magnanimity of his iinhircd will, 
he tasked not one laborious hour of man 
in the act,— no^ not his appeals of wonder ; 
yet he endured it all ; and the burden roll- 
ed away from over man, far beyond 8inai, 
gathering from oil* its thunder-hill of fear, 
and away from the angry Heavens, the 
scrolls of wrath against our world ; and 
went down with them for ever, beyond 
llcdl and eternity. 

** The poet with his vague praises may 
turn to the setting sun ; but for whose sake 
is this beauteous world kept up, and the 
sun shining on the just and the unjust ? 
For thine, for thine, Jesus of Naaareth ! 
Kvery sweet tone in nature comes forth 
from thy responsibility. Every little sing- 
ing bird has in Tlice more than a double 
creator. Thou art Alplia and Omega in 
the strangely-wrought song of Time and 
its spheres. Everythingofafiection which 
gladdens our earth, is held fast to us in the 
same interference of thine, under which our 
souls are finally redeemed. 

^ And love may be more closdy bound 
by fear. For when mighty events have 
come round, and fearful changes have fallen 
on us, and on all men ; when walled cities 
have tumbled down ; when the crowns of 
Emperors lie on the streets, and not one 
poor idiot of mankind left behind to play 
with the baubles ; tlie worlds of men sbaU 
see and quail before this Jesus of Naia- 
reth,— Him awfully reverend, the^ncient 
of Days, the Judge of All, with icar- 
red Jun^ And his slightest ireful words 
upon tl^t day, shall be rivers of fire burn- 
ing away the rinncri onwards, and ook 


wards; hut, O this day of me^l ever 
unfound the fiw shore of clemityl ' 

There is in this life no eonsisteiit ahi 
ieniattve between a distinct denial of liM 
divine and mediatorial attributes of this 
Being of Mercy, and the profoundcat re- 
spect for Ills cause and commandments $ 
and that folly of man is not easily summed, 
which, professing to believe the one, is yet 
heedless of the other; — as if inattention 
were the prerogative or blessing of our life, 
and not hearts full of worship and manly 
bearing for our immemorial King, whose 
sway is yet no mere, dusty, antiquated pro- 
scription, but a daily ministration to our 
hearts ; — as if the strange tragedy of his 
death were but a picture of exaggerated 
woids, and not a real event that happened 
under the same sun and the same moon 
that yet shine by day, to earth, and by 
night, — and in the lifetime of men in all 
resiiects of the same nature as we ourselves. 

“ Who copies from this living perfec- 
tion, and has the principle of love more 
firmly attatdied by this awe of attributes 
in the same being yet to be revealed, and 
by the uncertainty of his life, whose pos- 
sible extinction in a moment may place 
him for ever under the inflexible powers 
of the world to come, — cannot foil in the 
duties of any relationship. By little and 
little, faith produces an intense expectan- 
cy ; and in this there is a sharpness almost 
to instinct, that cannot overlook the slight- 
est duty as a cause or symptom of tho 
coming change. And as the transition ficom 
the dark chamber of a long and j^nful 
malady to vernal air, when the gold 
of day falls sweetly on the eyelids, and 
the gentle wind raises and animates the 
8adly.emooth'd and uninstinetive locks, 
making a man humbly glad, and attentive 
to every thing— even the little fly on the 
sunny wall, and the slightest murmur of 
creeping waters ; tto is Sie sense of happy 
change from the uncertain and painful 
dreams of sinful life, to the opening day- 
light of Heaven, that renders us, as befbn^ 
alive to the least duty, and fills with the 
^soroc humility, as the expectancy of hope. 
^ And thus the beautiful graces by every 
combination am linked together : descend-^ 
ing f^m above in a comely chain, theyt 
take man by the hand, and having untied 
the dismal bonds wherewith he was Icf 
bound to the chariot-wheels of Dod’s smo- 
king indignation, draw him in their own li- 
ving asBilied cbiia, toward and up to tho 
golden throne of Heaven. There is thefiilnesi 
of love, to which every other grace hath he* 
come an dement of beauty : beie a fidns 
and imperil, manifbsCatioo, there a full 
developnient undemU the colonzs of Hea- 
ven. As ftom the blue-barr’d and doudy 
akies ctf mom, may fly forth the meridian 
with wide wings of simdiiiie and bieesy 
shadows; as from themotimilM 
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chiyBalto bmath flit cava, cj^gi tlw 
painted tratterfly, pcmmlfied tkamt of 
the iniiiimcr*B beav^, catching the edovn 
of tte ran, and iratering away in the blue 
liquid mum ; so ftom its bhth on Earth is 
Che peiicction of love in Heaven. 

^ Not uncertain, however, is thii noble 
prindple even on earth ; but superior its 
tnanifbstations in every department of oc- 
cupatkm. It cannot from any reason be 
ar^ed, that the Christian must be defi.^ 
dent in the ncceMaiy business of every- 
day life, more than his neighbour. Far 
mm being undiligent as at a poet which 
he may dapise, and a duty which may be 
dispensed witb;-i-]ike the little hireling 
maid, who ledonbles her exertions near the 
dose of her tenUi that her services may be 
approved, and her wages paid without 
grudge, and the glad liberty be hers again 
to revisit her delightful home, so does the 
Christisn the work of this life, more assi- 
duoudy and with greater care, the higher 
his final hope. And all the innocent en- 
joyments of life arc his, with this peculiar 
satisfaction, that they interfere not with 
sterner duty. To a man without the first 
prindple of religion, there lacks, however 
prudent the constitution of his habits and 
economy of life, the sense of this world in 
proper subordination to religion, which 
gives zest to everything : a vagueness of 
enjoyment is implied in the very possibi- 
lity of hii renovation, the dim conscious- 
ness of something postponed, not the less 
depressive because indistinct; unlike the 
pure satisfaction of him in any amusement, 
who has provided for the one thing need- 
All ; as the diligent sdioolboy enters upon 
his evening play with unqualified alacrity, 
his tsak against the morrow prepared. 

** Afflictions to the good man, are means 
that nnbind him gradually fhim this life, 
and draw his heart toward another. To 
die bad man are they provocative of pw- 
vishnesB, or hardness of heart, and dieitke 
of the chaatener. To the one overflowing, 
they have yet a pecuUavity of blessing, like 
die inundations of the Nile, to fertilize 
what they overflow; to the other, they bew 
the usual coniequcneea of flooding waters* 
n-aandand sterility. 

** la very deed we believe our rriigion 
truth, because it best ixplains the myste- 
ries of our natnie, the strange origin of our 
being, its strange winding up; but were it 
even false, who would not yet wish its dc. 
lusive hopa in the awful extxemitT of the 
last hour, when a man luma to ins wall 
and lia still beoauaa he knows he must 
die? On the last shoal of time, the * ma- 
jesty of dorkncaa* receiving ua, when no 
brother is there, when no candle u there, 
nor any reveiadon, that thethou^of man 
can produce, save hope or fear mat at best 
^ arc but thin spectre-ships on the unseen 
'#%ceBn tl at fast waaba oft* our narrow ibot- 
ing, glimpsing away, but whither! 0,who 


shall not blew dial Holy Religipii that 
lightens on this black anxiety with the 
New Heavens of our Elder Brother S 
Now our love of God bears a further 
aanetion in ultimate oonaequenees ;-.-that 
to those who seek it not on this side the 
grave, and are not animated by its holy 
Sfe, is appointed, beyond, a place without 
hope, where tears are of no avail, though 
in number to weep away die fiery-tress^ 
sun. Wc have heard of die mad father who, 
having by cluuicc dain his son, never ceased 
in his agony again and again to arrange and 
act over the circumstances of the accident 
with the sauie yell at its fatal termination. 
We have seen the ruined gamester turning at 
once — ^back upon his steps— jind with every 
garment tiglitcncd, and glaring eyeballs, 
burst upon the scene of ruin and confede- 
racy against hiiu-^seize the dire, to try 
anew, as if yet uncertain of the issue, die 
dirow that ruined him ; loud and deN|>e- 
ratc ai first, but bhrinking away in patbe- 
tic silence. Hut arconling to the revela- 
tion of i^criptuTc, all such are nothing to 
the remorse of sinners who know them- 
selves far ever excluded from Heaven,— 
the gnawing thought that it might have 
been otherwiSic; whose agony ever arrests 
them to calculate the contingencies of the 
past, but drives them from the satisfaction 
of a finished process ; who multiply dieir 
eternity of pain by exhausting, every in- 
tense moment, the suflering of ages. Am- 
bition is dierc, and, in virtue of his dispu- 
tatious distiDCiiotis, lashed with a biggie 
and redder billow. And there is Envy, 
less wasted beneath the snunding rains of 
lire that come ever on, dian pressed and 
withered into a farther immortality of her 
hateful aspet. And Avarice cries through 
lleU for all his gold, to buy off the shoik- 
ing Worm that will not die nor let him 
alone. And a million figures of moral 
agony are there and physic^ torment, wri- 
thing under the sense of on endless task ; 
living pictuia of fierce endurance, set in 
frames of deeply compact and stern, or 
faster and careering fires. What meaneth 
the joy of worldly men under such a prn- 
ipect ? It is unnatural as ^ wild laughter 
in the throat of death.’ Life to them is a 
lie; and that page which mcords their hap- 
piest annals, swelled hj notka of mirth 
and marriage, and enlivened by sons and 
daughters born, and every ciicumstonee of 
prosperity, should vet be edged with a 
margin of black, me sad notification of 
death. And that man is a madman a thou- 
sand timn denounced, who, wdl aasured 
that, a thouiand years hence, be ahsU have 
bea^, for at least obie hundred yeaiSy ci- 
ther glortoua anthems whidi good men 
sing, and aeraphim that, in the eatasy of 
the song, raiso bi^ their streaming wings, 
when swfet evcnuig shadows the Hill of 
Ood ; or the stnmge converse of that Other 
Place, and soliloqoia tliat farfolly mouth 
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die ftt off Ilcamui^jpct criernot now 
linMasingly for tlu; baptism of tlie Spirit — 
be it with ilani» of severest affliction— that 
he may be purified for that Hill ; that at 
wath he may not be found an unclean spi* 
^ to be taken down naked to Hell*s aw- 
ftil lover of fierce but unregenerating fhe. 

Faults will be detected in this pasiu 
age— it contains some sphndida vitia 
tliat will not be concealed ; but wc do 
not hesitate to say, that it is a grand 
and magnificent strain not easily to be 
surpassed. 

“ Faith/' says Mr Aird, “ is that 
state of heart wliicli a forcible repre« 
Beiiiation of all our relations to (iod 
hath induced ; its sincerity testified, 
shat its main Constituent feeling is 
love towards God, an impulse ready 
for new obedience. Faith may be more 
general, hut it works by love/* &c. 
And then he goes on to sjicak of love 
of God and devotion. Wc do not 
think this the bc*stpart of the treatise. 
Tile doctrine is just, but it is iinpcr« 
fcctly and heavily ex])ounded ; and the 
construction of the sentences here, as 
occasionally elsewhere, such as to ren- 
der the writer's meaning difficult of 
comprehension. Indeed, ^Ir Aird 
must either reject some of the prin- 
ciples on which he often composes, or 
la^ his account with being charged 
with the very worst and most fatal 
fault that can be alleged against any 
writer, namely— obscurity. His in- 
versions and ellipses are often most 
abrupt and violent,— so much so, in- 
deed, as to render him sometimes ah- 
aelutely ungrammaticaL Many of his 
best passages are deformed h^ such 
inennerisms, — while some indifferent 
ones are rendered unrcadaUc and re- 
pulsive. But wc shall quote no such 
passages— it may lie sufficient, we hope, 
to assure Mr Aird of their existence. 

The first great duty which evident- 
ly and demonstratively arises from our 
lelation to God, as the original au- 
thor and continual preserver of aU 
beings, is Obedience. This duty ap- 
pears to be prior even to that of love ; 
since the duty of love implies a puri- 
fied and exalted state of affhetion, to 
which we are to attain. But obedi- 
ence lies at the very beginning of dut^. 
It may be the very first act of our will 
turning itself towards God. Besides, 
every theieast willed failure of obe- 
dience, is itself a nositivc and express 
act of offence ana revolt. ^We obey, 
,or we disobey. And bonce there seems 
VoL. XXI. 
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in our own nature,’ nothing more ele- 
mentary, essential, and indlspensahle, 
to every part of religion, than tlie ac- 
tual performance of this duty. 

The will of God may be said to be 
known to us in two ways ; by his cx- 

E ress declaration or word, and by his 
iw written on our hearts, or by con- 
science. To both of these, when we 
conform ourselves, we obey him. 
Obedience is of two kinds— in act and 
in will. The first, which is gross and 
exterior, is first required. This is that 
which is most within our j>owcr. It 
is that, also, which is at first most is- 
sential, since the act corrupts the will ; 
and the subjection of the act tends by 
degrees to subject the will. This part 
of obedience is, in some of its greatest 
respects, supported and confinntnl bv 
human law, which extends only to the 
external conduct. The rudest con- 
ceptions of religion are also chiefly di- 
rected upon obedience in act. But il 
is necessary that we should clearly 
understand that the beginnings only 
of obedience lie in the restraint uiul 
nature of our actions ; that religious 
obedience extends to the will, and not 
only extends thither, but has there 
its seat. To this subjection of the will 
all other obecHence ultimately tends ; 
nor, except iu this, is there rcHgloii 
at all. 

If we inquire, more especially, whaf 
is comprehended under this subjec- 
tion, or obedience to the will, we shall 
understand, in some degree, how it is 
rendered so difficult; for it compre- 
hends the subjection of all our affec- 
tions, of all our capacities of pleasure 
and |)ain, throughout the whole range 
of our being. 

The mere passions of man oppose 
a great obstacle to this duty ; for they 
arc in tltemselves the power of his 
own wilL They are strong princi- 

E les, armed with all the strength of 
is nature, carrying him impetuously 
to the objects of their own gratifica- 
tion. He obeys his nature when he 
follows them. He fcdlows the iinptii- 
BDs which are the indting and in- 
vigorating prindples of his whole mo- 
ral frame— which are the strength 
that suimrts him in all the exertrona 
of his lifo. Now, these arc the prin- 
dples which he is called upon to sub- 
ject to religion— and which it is dif- 
ficult to him to relinquisli and to sa- 
crifice, in proportion to the force in 
which they were implanted, and ia 
4T 
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which they have carried him on to 
the fulfilment of the very purposes for 
which they were given. He is requU 
Tc\, therefore, to contend against his 
own nature — to subdue the strong but 
inferior principles of it to the hipest. 

Even his good affections to others 
present an obstacle of the same kind. 
For in all these affections there is mix- 
ed a blind vehemence of natural pas- 
sions— which, when they are severely 
examined, or when the occasion and 
the events of life try them, are found 
to include strong, almost invincible 
determinations of the individual will 
to its own objects of desire — which 
have to be subdued and rtducctl in 
subjection to that Higher Will to 
which all things arc subjected. And 
some of the most difficult efforts of 
human submission have respect to 
these natural and goo<l affections. 

Lastly, it may be observed, that a 
great part evt'ii of our moral discipline 
in this w’orld tends to raise up ob- 
stacles in our minds to tliis total 
surrender and abandonment of our 
own will to tlmt of God. For in all 
our eartlily relations, it is a duty, and 
the most essential portion of our moral 
strength, to maintain the individual- 
ity and Self- dependence of our owu 
will against all opposing will of others. 
Not to bow down to authority ; not 
to yield to fear in its most appalling, 
nor to love in its most gracious forms; 
to hold fiJtrr blind power us nothing, 
against the dictate.^ of our cnvii iniiicl, 
and to harden ourselves against the 
collective will of inaiikiiid, if such 
could be united against us, is essen- 
tial to our moral diaracter, its highest 
and last excellence. Dut with God 
this is wholly reversed. 1'his mind, 
which we liavc Iicen trained to 
atrengtheu against every other will, 
must bow itself down before his. This 
will, which it was our virtue to keep 
unsubmitting, it is now our duty to 
aurrendcr ol together. The d ifficuJ ties 
which arise in this manner from the 
moral lessons we have learnt, to ob- 
atruct our minds in their acquiescence 
in this duty, will appear still more 
clearly, if wc consider in what man- 
ner our minds are affected in the 
course of the opposition, which they 
arc at all times required to make to 
ibe allurements and temptations held 
out to them, by the weaknesses, the 
paMions, and the vices of others. 
Th|a omnihitiun necessarily nourishes 
in bur hearts a moral pride ; and even 


rests, in*a neat degree, upon such a 
feeling. Tne consciousness of supe- 
riority to temptation, of superiority 
to those who are its victims, the very 
self-approbation of conscience, tenefs 
to engender such a pride. And our 
very obedience to conscience, that re- 
gulating principle of our nature, docs, 
in a state merely natural and moral, 
tend to raise up in us those feelings, 
which have again to be vanquished, 
and cast away, before our hearts can 
bo said to be properly subjected to 
religion. 

Thus the whole of our nature seems 
to combine itself in strength, to make 
our will intractable to this obedience. 
Yet it is demonstrable, that without 
such obedience, that without the free, 
absolute, and most humble submission 
of our wills to the will of (iod, wc are 
essentially removt'd from the state of 
religious affection and service. 

Upon these considtTations, we may 
mark out different gradations in 
the submission of our own to the 
Divine will. In the first place, we 
may distinguish the withholding, re- 
straining, and suppressing, in our- 
selves, those strong passions which 
have become manifestly adverse to his 
plainest laws ; in which self is plainly, 
explicitly, and consciously oppo'sed to 
his laws — the case in which our know- 
ledge of right and wrong is most clear, 
amt our r(’^olutlOll of right aecoiupa- 
iiied with the most direct self-con- 
demnation, and in which, neverthe- 
less, from OUT corru]ition, the subjec- 
tion of our w'ill to that of Goil is most 
difficult. In the next place, we may 
distinguish that opimsition of our 
own to the Divine will, which be- 
gins in affections in themselves gra- 
cious, good, and Indy; when the 
strength of these feelings is in op|Ki- 
sition to his will ; or when such af- 
fections Wcome passionate and exces- 
sive ; or when they are thwarted by 
tlie appointments of the natural worm, 
and lead us to repine and murmur 
under liis dispensations. That tem- 
per of the TeligiuUB spirit, which is 
called liesigiiation, is this obedience 
in those circinnstanccs in which (vod's 
rqj;ulatioii of the world brings sorrow 
and disappointment to those just af- 
fections. I'he submission of the will 
in huch cases is most dfficult, not 
merely from the effort of self-subjec- 
tion which it implies, but even before 
that, and in the first instance, from 
the difficulty there is, to most minds. 
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in clearly diaeeming this duty. To 
understand that our passions are to 
be subdued to the divine laws^ is ob« 
vious to every mind. But it would 
appear, that to understand clearly in 
what degree tlie excess and vehemence 
of our affections may be in opposition 
to his will, and must be subdued un- 
der it, is the part of a mind which 
has already made much progress in 
religious self- submission or obedience. 

As a last stage of difficulty in tbe 
same duty, stands that subjection of 
the soul which is, required when the 
mind, conscious of its own integrity 
before men, must humble itself and 
acknowledge its own unworthiness 
before Ood, And tins is, of all, the 
most difficult, not on account of the 
sacrifice which is required after it is 
understood to be due ; but on account 
of the difficulty which the self-willed 
and self-dcligliting mind has to con- 
ceive the possibility of such a duty. 
Now this a]>pcars to be tlic Iieight of 
the religious obedience of the human 
will to God, when that strength, which 
is allowed, chcrislietl, and exalted by 
all other intercourse, and which is 
condemned only in the intercourse 
between tbe spirit and its Maker, is 
given up altogether from the softened 
and humbled heart, which acknow- 
ledges itself to be nothing, and God 
to be all in all. 

It is of the utmost importance to 
ace, that as in this submission ^jphe 
human to the Divine will, which is the 
essence of all obedience, lies the most 
difficult part of religion, so it is that to 
which the greatest aid is prepared in 
the natural constitation of the world. 
And much, it is possible, of what is 
aj>t to appear to us evil in the natural 
world, is to be explained, or at least its 
uses to be discovered, in its efficiency 
to control and humble our will^ and to 
brenJe asunder its strong attachments. 
Tliat heavy necessity which lies upon 
the whole human race, to carry on the 
support of life by unceasing toil, and 
which gives occasion for so much of 
the most melancholy reflections upon 
our condition, appears to be one of the 
great provisions made in the world, 
for subjugating and taming down the 
bold, violent, disordered, and licen- 
tious will of man; and those who 
have examined more closely the con« 
nexion of the moral character of tlic 
human mind with the continued ho* 
bits and course of the life it jiasscs 
through, arc aware how much of ihc 


ordinary virtue of men, h6w much of 
the conforming of the will of their 
own minds to the general laws of tlie 
universe, proceeds directly from this 
constant and inexorable necessity. 

In tlic same light we must regard 
that steadfast and severe control which 
men exercise over one another ; a con- 
trol which appears in their opinions 
and manners, in their laws and in their 
dvil governments. In all of these ways, 
is the individual will subjected to strict 
and often harsh control ; and all these 
are so far of a preparation for that 
higher and complete subjection which 
religion demands. They are, in the 
ordinary iin|>erfect states of human 
society, a substitute for that subjec- 
tion. 

Another form of the same control 
which is exercised by human beings 
ovtT one another, is that to whicli 
every one is subjected by his birth— 
the control of parental authority over 
tlu^ child — discipline of subjection, 
which must in like manner be ac- 
counted a preparation for that highest 
submission of which we have spoken, 
and which, in our imperfect states of 
society, is one of its cnief substitutes. 
It has this peculiar to itself, that it has 
more necessarily a moral character, and 
a moral influence, than any other kind 
of human authority by which the pride 
and wildness of the individual will is 
controlled. In this it more nearly ap- 
proaches to that divine authority of 
which it may be conceived as a shadow. 

Now, it is difficult to look upon the 
array of power which is thus jcollccted 
against the individual mind— against 
its lawlessness of action, its headstrong 
love of passion, its presumption of in- 
dependent thought; and to conceive 
at the same time that total subjection 
of the same mind to the highest law 
and will, without seeing tlmughout 
the different parts of one same sys- 
tem— a system, of which it is Ae ob- 
ject to subdue the individual will of 
man, mediately or immediately, to the 
will of God, declaring itself expressly, 
or manifested in universal laws— a 
subjection of his mind, to be effected 
alilm for his own and the common wel- 
fare. Under this amet, those parts 
of tbe institution of his life possess 
a religious and moral importance, of 
the extent ^ which we are not always 
aware, and we see a direct connexioa 
between the oppresai vc handiness even 
with which tliese authorities sare abiiie« 
times exercised over him, and that 
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highett wdfare, against Mrhich he is 
himself at all times oflencling, and for 
which 80 many and go powerful pro- 
visions arc made, independently of hia 
own intelligence and desire. 

Speaking of the Christian principles 
of love or faith, how finely does Mr 
Aird elevate himself almost above the 
onlinarjF level of prose— yet without 
becoming too poetical. The following 
passage is Miltonic 

Like the up-springing Arc, its native 
^phc^e is above, f >f necessity oft mingled 
wiih feelings of less ethereal touch, or bcmie 
down by passions dull and earthy, its vir* 
tiie may appear doubtful or gross of ele- 
ment ; but once solemnly enshnned in the 
soul, like the V^ustal fires, it shall never be 
nut, but shall grow from point to point in 
measures of ascendancy ; and, in the dark- 
ness of that midnight, wiieii the sound 
of the Bridegroom conieth on, shall it 
fill with odorous light the lamps of the 
wise virgins tiiat haste to meet him. Ilar- 
rassed by sin on earth, it is fear of oflend- 
iiig (locf; surrounded by apostates, it is 
the zeal of Abdiel ; in doubt, it is prayer 
and trust ; in danger, the smile of a happy 
alternative ; it watches against temptations 
to sleep and indifference, tliat in the tem- 
ple it may be reverence and attention of 
spirit; it is contemplation, and wonder, 
and praise ; and faith iu all things, to read 
in providences and on the sublime itionu- 
nicnts of the universe, pledges of H is truth 
who will GOiiie and will not tarry, against 
whose advent all creatures sigh to be re- 
newed.” 

The worM, and tlie circumstances 
of life in which wc are placed, often 
lead us to religious belief ; they are 
adapted to awaken in our minds im- 
pressions of the goodness and power 
of God ; — to call up those feelings of 
the heart which naturally flow to- 
wards him, so that such situations 
cannot be said to require the exercise 
of Faith. They may seem in a manner, 
and for a time, to supersede it ; so too 
when this world has passed away, and 
that which we now only know of by 
report, shall be rcvealea to our eyes, 
haith will no longer have a place, and 
will epase. It is then a duty peculiar 
to that condition of existence in which 
we arc now placed, and to those cir- 
cumstances of our condition which 
are adverse to our religious belief. If 
we inquire what there is in our pre- 
set condition that ia thus hostile to 
our Tchgious belief, we find chiefly 
two things our immersion in sense ; 
aad die difficulties, trials, and aor- 


rows of this world. Both of these ap« 
p€‘ar to require and to try the princi- 
ple of faith. The very physical con* 
dition of our existence, that ia, the 
state of a spirit plunged in matter, de- 
mands it. For deriving, as it does, 
the natural knowledge and the plea- 
sures of life from matter, and by those 
senses which are the inlets of know- 
ledge, looking continually on mate- 
rial existence, there is needed a strong 
elfort to lift it out of this scene of 
things, and to carry it over into that 
invisible and spiritual world which is 
the scene of tlic realities of religion. 
Faith then resists the natural impres- 
sions that are made by the world of 
natural life — strengthening and exalt- 
ing the mind to conceive that which 
is veiled from it by this visible being. 
And this appears to be the first great 
conception of this principle which has 
betm entcrtaincil of it by ilevout minds, 
that it has a power of passing out, in 
thought and feeling, from present 
realities into that which is future and 
invisible. Here then are, in the first 

f dace, the nu/ura/ impediments to be- 
ief overcome by faith. These are 
impediments to all religion, because 
they hold the mind altogether in a 
difierent sphere of existence. 

In the second place, and of similar 
efFvctji’are^llie'sorrows and difficulties 
of this lifb, which oppose our religii^ 
0U8 jylief, not altogether, by aliena- 
tinfjve spirit from such thought and 
knowledge, but in particular points, 
by disinclining us to believe, or by 
disabling us to understand, certain 
truths of the dispensations of God to- 
wards ourselves, and towards man- 
kind at large, which we are instruct- 
ed and commanded to receive. As, 
for instance, under severe visitationa 
of distress, and in consternation of 
sudden calamity, in the overthrow of 
our hopes, or in the sweep of desola- 
tion which involves large portions of 
our fellow-creatures, and ourwlvra 
among them, it is difficult to maintain 
an assuT^ and confiding belief of the 
goodnesB and mercy of the ever watch- 
ful providence of God over his crea- 
tures. In all these cases, we under- 
stand, under the name of Faith, a 

S ower in the mind to maintain ita 
elief, in spite of those impediments, 
and against those assaults, which are 
most capable of obstructing the under- 
standing, or shaking the trust of weak 
humanity. 
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Wc must now draw to a conclu- 
sion, having, perhaps, entered into 
Ronic discussions, that, to too many 
personR, may seem to be not only un- 
interesting in themselves, but on sul)- 
jects which they are unwilling often 
10 consider. Be it so. Readers of a 
different character will not be want- 
ing, and to thtin w'c recommend, not 
«>iir observations, but the adinirahle 
'I'rcati^ic which has given ilicin birth. 
Itiglit habits of actimi, or capacities 
tltereof, to fit a man fur Heaven, may 
proceed, Air Ainl observes, from the 
tireat Principle alone ; yet arc none 
to he despised, liowcvcr diffbrciit— 
not even the sensibilities of bodily 
temperament, that make against sin ; 
hut all to be addressed, not only for 
their afte’r oO' 0 ]H^ration, but as ** cau- 
dal of tlie better motive, and its very 
first growth.” 

** On this argument is founded the nc- 
ressity of maintaining h visible church, 
and the advantage of making it national, 
—to keep up the very spirit of religion. 
It is better that men be constrained by 
reasonable obligations, to pay homage to 
religion, even at the risk of being hypo- 
criteii, than that it be left to them alt^ 
gether, whether or not they will maintain 
I he sanctuary. Dcrcncy is the parent of 
the purest virtue. If the externals of re- 
ligion are not kept up, there is more fear, 
both in the case of individuals and com- 
munities, that the spirit of it shall be for- 
gotten. And let no man think, thal a 
deteriuinatioii to bear the fear of God 
ever on his spirit, can compensate for 
neglecting ordinary modes and seasons 
of devotion.'* 

There is great wisdom in these re« 
marks, and they evidently emanate 
from a mind habitually conversant 
with those things of earth that lead iis 
to Heaven. In all Mr Aird's medi* 
tations, the present speaks of the fu- 
ture. Indeeil, if we do not thus al- 
ways look beyond the limits of time, 
what poor words are well-being, or 
ivclfare, or happiness^ or virtue, or 
morality, or religion. In all our ef- 
forts to be as God would wisli his 
creatures to be, how are we helped 
by his own invisible hand ! 

It may be observed, as remarkabli 
of religious feeling, that, whennjnce it 
has entered deeply into the mind, it 
will sustain many things in ordinary 
life that would seem to destroy it, 
and which yet do not destroy it. 
Thus minds which in early years have 


received these feelings- irffl afS* 
terwarda seem to be without religioft 
altogether, and will pass through poll- 
luting scenes of life, which' seem- as if 
they must drive that spirit out of the 
mind altogether. Yet afterwardoit will 
appear that these feelings^ though long 
subdued in their power, have not been 
destroyed nor corrupted. They will riee 
up again, just as they wcre,-aDd resume 
their force. 

If this wore not true, the principle 
of which wc now speak must much 
sooner become extinct, and be much 
more widely abolished, from their con- 
trol of human life, than they are. For 
how many are there, who are driven 
forth from the sheltered spots in which, 
they first received these “oly lessons,, 
into the wild scenes of a licentioua 
world ? Their early years are guarded: 
with anxious care, and the name of 
God is bound on the innocent he^ of 
the child, like a talisman 'that is to 
protect it through life. I^aycr is taught, 
and devout fears are instilled. The 
names of good and evil arc explained, 
and the love and wrath of Him who 
jiidgrs and rtcoinpenscB them, is shown 
as hanging over the whole race of man- 
kind. With this instruction laid up in 
his heart, the human being goes forth 
into the various and perilous world: 
His own strong passions shall be seized 
upon by the examples which the pas- 
Bions of others strew before him on the 
paths he is to tread. Far other scenes 
shall fill his eyes—to other instruc- 
tions shall possess his mind. The trea- 
sure that was given to his childhood 
shall be buried among the recollections 
of its happy and innocent years. Yet, 
notwitltstanding the revolutions which 
Ills spirit undergoes, notwithstanding 
the corruption he beholds, afltt ihedeep- 
CT taint of his own acts, that early pos- 
session of his soul will remain long un- 
destroyed, and will be the found^ron 
upon which, at some later period of his 
life, religion shaU again be hmlt up. 
If this were not true, it would seem 

thatitsinfluencemustbegreatlyabated# 

Nay, it is probable, that while it s^s 
silent, and while there is no expliat 
reference in the thoughts to its prin- 
ciple or its sanctions, it docs stiU ex- 
ercise a strong and unperceived control, 
restraining many excesses of passion, 
and exercising over the mind a fasep. 
of prohibition and command, wbidi it 
obeys, while it docs not undenUid 
the source ftornwhich it proceeds. This 
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givcf U 8 k very aflbctlng view of the 
}iower which is held over the whole 
future destiny of the human being, by 
those into whose hands the sacred 
charge of its earliest years of life is 
committed. 

Similar to this power of religious 
restraint, to remain uncxtinct, under 
circumstances in which it has no place 
to act, and which seem most fatal to 
it, is what wc may observe of the same 
principle even in ordinary life. For 
when we consider what the life of man 
must be, how much occupied in toils> 
in studious cares, and exertion fc** pro- 
viding against its ordinary exigencies, 
we perceive well, that the mind must, 
during the greater portion of its earth- 
ly existence, be withheld from the 
thoughts of religion ; tliat it must 
keep these feelings to return to, when 
occasion requires or oilers ; but that 
they can by no means, to die greater 
part of men, be the continual food of 
the mind. Thus wc may conceive of 
those whose lot is ordinary labour, 
that while they are engaged in the se- 
vere exertion by which they contend 
against ordinary necessity, their mind 
must be intent on the objects with 
which it is immediately conversant. 
It must be possessed with desires and 
cares, having their termination in the 
next moment ; and thosegreat thoughts, 
which arc the support of life, must 
for a season be laid aside. But to those 
on that account, the more certainly, 
at the stated times, ^aiid on the so- 
lemn occasions, to which they belong, 
do they return with their accustom^ 
full and unbroken force. Their piety, 
therefore, docs not waver 08 in thosedis- 
csigaged and speculative minds in the 
continual fluctuation of tlicir thoughts. 
Strong aifi f xcd, though not always 
present, it rises up at the occasion of 
need, either for the due repetition of 
consecrated observances, or for admo- 
nition and direction in the exigences 
of life, or consolation in distress. To 
them their lot is consistently framed ; 
and if less can be yielded by their spi- 
rits, l ap fc d more heavily with the bur- 


den of mortality, less, wc may believe, 
is required, ^and less also, we see cer- 
tainly, is sufficient for maintaining in 
them their regular piety. But let us 
concluflc with Mr Aws own beauti- 
ful words 

*Tis well to exercise our lofty 
will ; — ^but what must become of our 
usual states of mind and less happy 
hours, beset by low wants and vile 
passions ? Wc may walk forth with 
the beauty of earth beneath our feet, 
and the star of heaven in our eye; 
anil our souls consent to the loveliness 
of organized nature ; and our hearts 
overiloiv with silent worship of the 
Great Author ; but this is not enough 
—and there is neither power of in- 
struction ^ nor example, nor liope, nor 
fear, sufficient, in such exercises of 
moral intellect, to raii-e the prostrate 
world from its debastd conditions. 
There is a better calculation in Chris- 
tianity for poor man, above the pity 
or contempt of vain intelleets, or the 
generous etfbrts of the more truly wise. 
It waits for no coiuUtions of wisdom 
or greatness. It takes not the bold 
speculator on the heights of natural 
religion first by the hand, nor liails 
him the greatest favourim of Heaven. 
It defies his calculations of merit. It 
oversteps the control of circumstances. 
The dungeon and the lazur-hnuse, and 
the purlieus of lowest Imiiifinity it 
searches for the contrite heart ; and 
raises it to a higher gratitude than of 
natural religion, and the capacity of a 
greater moral w'orth. A rainbow on 
the dim tears of the ni'iiitcnt, and an 
immortal hope in his iieart ; — ^hc rises 
above the anxieties of low care and his 
former sins, a new man, more sublime, 
in his change, than Brutus of did 
when he tlircw aside his idiocy and 
disenthralled Home. It is the. re- 
demption of those who can least help 
themselves ; of the most despised soul 
from Uic meanest pollution ; and 
stripping it of its vile accompaniments, 
it purifies it more and more, and at 
last places it in the bright jewellery of 
the sainted heavens.’* 
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I.BTT£|19 FROM THZ FKKZKSULA. 

No. L— Thb Battle or Babossa. 

Lieutenant Spencer Moggrid^e to his Auni Mrs Dorothea^ Moggridge. 


Is]r de Leon, ]2tli May, 1811. 

Mdic grnciaSf my dear aptit, a thou* 
sand thanks for yonr kind present. 
Both box and hamper arrived safe 
from all the perils of the sea. No- 
thing could be more accepta^ than 
their contents. Flannels, cheese, shirts, 
liorter, stockings, nightcaps, and por- 
table soup, all excellent, and I started 
on the late short, but sharp campaign, 
well provided both for famine and fa- 
tigue. The issue of our wildgoose cot* 
pedition you of course know ; but do 
not be alarmed, I beseech you, at see- 
ing my name among the w'Oiinded. A 
mere scratch, a flesh wound, a hole 
bored through my thigh as neatly as 
Sain Ayliife could have done it with 
a gimlet. My spirits, you see, are 
good, and you may believe me, when 
i assure you, that my vital functions 
are quite as lively as ever. I have got 
back to my own comfortable barrack* 
room, furnisbed with all the appliances 
wliicli the genius of a regimental car* 
jienter can supply. A stretcher IhhJ, 
overhung by a gossamer net, to ex* 
elude those enemies to Fnglisli happi* 
ness, tlie inusquitos, — a table, two 
chairs, and a wash-hand stand, (to say 
nutliing of the more contingent enjoy- 
ment of a glazed window and a floor 
mat,) form altogether a consUdlulion 
of luxury, beyond which the imagi- 
nation of the most epicurean cam- 
[laigncr never ventured to soar. 

In othcT respects, too, I have no 
reason to complain. Three doctors to 
attend me, and the society of my bro- 
ther officers, who make my sick-bed 
their lounging place, and come run- 
ning to me with all the news which 
the imagination of idle men can either 
devist' or set afloat. Do not be angry, 
my dear aunt, when I confess, that 
were I witli vou at Beaumont Lodge, 
1 question wtiethcr I could be happier 
or more comfortable. 

Having thus set your fears at rest, 
I confess the doctors were not at first 
without some serious apprehensions 
about my wound. How the ball, ta- 
king the diicction it did, managed to 
steer clear both of the great Femoral 
artery and the bone, is what none of 


them can explain at this moment. 
The course of the probe would prove 
to surgical demonstration that tlie ar- 
tery must have been divided by the 
passage of the bullet. The fact of my 
existence proves at least as incontesta- 
bly that it was not so, and it is pro- 
bable a great deal niiuht be said cm 
both sides. It was still to be feared, 
however, that, in the extensive sup- 
puration which is the natural conse- 
quence of a gunshot wound, the ar- 
tery might give way, in which case I 
should inevitably have bled to death 
before medical assistance, near as it is, 
could have been procured. This, as 
you may suppose, was no very sooth- 
ing intelligence to the patient ; but, 
making the best of a bad bargain, I 
turned a deaf car to all evil prognos- 
tics, eat, drank, and slept as well as I 
could, made jokes of my own, and 
laughed at those of others ; my Fe- 
moral artery obligingly belied the doc- 
tors fears, and weathered tlie storm, 
and liere I am pronounced on all hands 
to be out of danger, and fast approach- 
ing to convalescence. But somewhat 
too much of this. 

Vou are distinguished, 1 know, my 
dear aunt, by a certain genius for war, 
— a iienchant for the art mdifaire** 
— a sort of abstract and refined love of 
hostilities,— an innocent, but inherent 
coinbativeness and appetite for the de- 
tails of slaughter, which contribute, 
with other good qualities too nume- 
rous to mention, to render you what 
you are, a most amiable and delight- 
ful person. Your Bohea never tastes 
so aeUghtfuHy as when seasoned by 
an account of a battle— the bloodier 
the better. A skirmish, or an affair of 
posts, always leads to a second cup, go 
does a mutiny or a retreat. The cap- 
ture of a fort, or a charge of cavalry, 
never fails to induce a third ; but give 
you a general engagement, or the 
storm and sack of a city, and you ab- 
Bolutcdy drain the pot. It would be 
unkincf, ungrateful in me not to con- 
tribute all in my power to the gratifi- 
cation of this predominant peculiarity 
of taste. To the extent of three, or 
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fViii four Bheets ci foolscap, 1 beg you 
will at nil times cominaiul me ; and 1 
shall now proceed to give you within 
that compass, if possible, a narrative 
of the battle of Barossa, and the cir« 
cumstauoes which led to it, in so far 
as thev happen to have fallen within 
the sphere of my personal observation. 

Cadiz, my good aunt, you know, 
(or, if not, you may know it cither by 
reading this letter, or consulting one 
of Arrowsmith's maps,) is situated at 
the extremity of along and narrow 
isthmus, at one place only a few yards 
wide, which stretches from the Isla de 
Leon towards the mainland, thusform- 
ing a large and capacious basir, or 
harbour. Across the narrowest part 
of the isthmus a canal has been cut, 
which is crossed only by a drawbridge, 
and can be inundated at pleasure. 
Since the arrival of the English, it has 
been fortified on the land side by a se* 
ries of batteries and redoubts, so strong 
and numerous, that the liair of the 
very bravest man might excusably 
bristle up at the bare idea of stonn- 
iug them. If the besiegers have not 
the command at sea, Cadiz can only 
be approached through the Isla de 
Leoti, which is a triangular shaped 
island, about five miles long. The 
Isla is only separated from the main* 
land by a river, called the Santi Petri, 
which, though not broader at the point 
of its confluence with the sea than the 
Thames at Kiclimond, is considerably 
enlarged as you recede from it, and 
varies from half a mile to a mile in 
breadth. Ihc Isla is naturally strong, 
and all that art can do to add to its 
capacities of defence, has been done 
by the English. The heights literally 
bnstle with forts ; and the march of the 
enemy, supposing them to pass at the 
mouth of the Santi Petri, which is the 
only practicable point, would be expo- 
sed, every yard of the way to Cadiz ( 12 
miles), to such a fire, as I imagine few 
troops could stand, and still fewer sur- 
vive, if they did so. As it is certain 
that the Isla must be the first object 
of the attack, in case the French mean 
seriously to attempt the reduction of 
Cadiz, and therefore constitutes the 
post of honour and of danger, its de- 
fence has been ceded to the English 
by their obliging allies. The Spanish 
troops form the more imnmdiate gar- 
rison of Cadiz, and arc stationed within 
Its walls. 

Brforc the late events, the Leaguer 


of Cadiz, and the Isla dc Leon, had 
continued nearly a year without any 
active operations having been attempt- 
ed on either side, llte French, it is 
true, had constructed huge mortars for 
the purposeof bombarding Cadiz across 
the nay, a distance of three miles, and 
had brought them recently into play, 
but with vgry trifling eflm. A few 
shells, indeed — and but a few— reach- 
ed their destination, and produced at 
first some terror and consternation 
among me inhabitants. In general, 
they either exploded in the air, or fell 
harmlessly into the bay. These shells, 
of which I have seen several, arc cer- 
tainly most formidable-looking iii- 
Ktruments of war. 1 cannot give you 
a better idea of their size than by tell- 
ing you they are ejuite as large as the 
twenty-four inch globes that stand in 
the I^ibrary. One of them fell into a 
coflct'housc, to the sore discomfiture 
of certain “ poU^nt, grave, and reve- 
rend seniors," who were regaling 
themselves with iced punch and le- 
monade. Another dropped through 
the roof of a church in servic«*-tiiiu‘. 
It is needless to say the cuiigregaticm 
dis|>ersed without waiting for the 
blessing. It was a favourite amuse- 
ment of the English officers to ride 
down to the beach and watch tlic 
flight of these stupendous misbilcs, as, 
like the rocs one rcails of in ihc Arabi- 
an Nights, they winged on high tlieir 
way towards tlie city, 'riiere was 
certainly something sublime in the 
spectacle, whether intrinsically or by 
association, I am not metaphysician 
enough to know. (>f this 1 am sure, 
they have for ever s})oilt my relish for 
the Vauxball fire-works. When shall 
I delight again in a scpiiborarocket ? 
A sentinel was nlaccd on a stct'])le to 
give notice to the inhabitants when- 
ever one of these mortars was dischar- 
ged. At first these intiinatioris occa- 
sioned some bustle and uneasin^^ss 
among tliis idle and indolent race, but 
freouent impunity soon made them 
be disregard^, and nobody slept a liit 
the less soundly for the clianceof one 
of these unwelcome intruders inter- 
rupting his domestic privacy. 

** Such," (I know you would here 
evangelically observe,} “ is the fate 
of all warnings to vain and unregene- 
ratc man. Are we not all joiimeying." 

J fou oil to say, through the val. 
ey of the shadow of death r Are there 
not shot and shells continually burst- 
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ing an all skteg of ug> pitfalh «t opr 
feet, rocks sos^ded by an intiidblo 
hand ovor our heads, and ready every 
momcntto fall and crush us? Are we 
not constantly assailed by the batte- 
ries of the senses ? Is not the devil's 
bomb contihually at work? Do we 
not live in the constant disregard of 
warnings more loud and impressive 
than even an angel's voice sounding 
from an eternal tmmiiet in the sky ? * 
In these your truly pious and appro- 
mate remarks, Imost cordially agree, 
^is affiur of bombardment, however, 
was mere child’s-play. A few dosen 
of shells sent from a distance of three 
miles, could never force Cadiz to capi- 
tulate, and Victor is no better than a 
nincompoop, if he thought they would. 
Such conquests are not to be effected 
now-a-tlays by scaring a few old wo- 
men and children. But except this 
and the capture of Fort Matagorda, 
the French did literally nothing. The 
prison, too, were infinitely too well- 
bred to put their assailants to shame 
by any exuberant display of zeal and 
activity. Their courage, though voci- 
fenms enough, did by no means seek 
to vent itself in any deeds of valorous 
and heroic enterprise. This polite and 
punctilious mode of warfare, however, 
was, as you mi^ suppose, by no means 
agreeable to General Graham. He 
had sGsrvadin Mantua during the cele- 
brated sie^, where matters were not 
ouite siirdLarly conducted, .In vain 
aid he endeavour to infuse a little 
more vigour and spirit into the coun- 
cils of our Spanish allies. He appear- 
ed but in a subordinate character, and 
hia advice and opinion were dieted 
and over-ruled. The English troops 
were placed, it is trae, un<ler bis.ex- 
clusife command; but he held no 
foanish commission, andnot a soldier 
orthatnation acknowbdged bisautiio- 
rity. It is known also that his express 
instructkms from the Bridsh Govem- 
ment were merely to nttisi and c9rope>* 
rato with the Spanuh general in, torn- 
mind* whoever he might be. The 
English tnx^ were too &w to effbet 
anything by themidveB, and we bad 
loi^ the mortification of s eei n g hia 
l^na tfavrarted and couatecaoted by 
contemptible daatards on whom he 
had been inJndieiDady made to de^ 
pend. In ihmt, Genoml Gmham waa 
an Eiigfieb buIUdogof tbe.tme bceedj 
and the Omde de La tim 
aiater tied to his tailf m which, in 
Vo L. XXI. 


I^t rid. Tim jimelaon'tf suAmoi^ 
was like uniting a living man tb it 
dead one. 

It was known that the besiepng 
army had recently been very eoni£ 
derably weakened by large clrafta of 
men, which had been withdrawn in^ 
order to auroly the more pressing exi- 
gencies of the service in Portugal at&d 
the west of Spain. Of this we had 
soon reason ||| believe the allies in- 
tended to talmdvantage. Somepro-i 
ject was evidently a-foot. There were 
meetings of the Regency, and coun- 
cils of the ^nerals ; reviews and in- 
spections of troops ; and the garrison 
received orders to hold themselves at 
all times ready to march at a mo- 
ment’s warnii^. Weeks, howeverjl 
passed away without any remarkable 
occurrence, and the symptoms of ac- 
tivity which had excite dur specula- 
tion, once more subsided into a cahn. 
This was in January ; the KaLnda of 
February were still as the grave, but 
the Ides brought with thmn a renewal 
of bustle and animation. Portents of 
enternrise were again visiUe. There 
was snipping of naval stores, and pre- 
paration of ships for sea ; and much 
cantering of aides-de-camp and gal- 
loping of orderly dragoons, while the 
roads were almost quite impassable 
by the dust of commissarea mules. 
Of all this, we regimental offices were, 
of course, only passive and ignorant 
spectaton ; but I believe every one of 
the brigade had formed some pecoliat 
theory to account for the phenomena* 
Some said the English were i^ut ,tp 
evacuate Cadiz and^joiii the Visoounit ; 
others spoke knowingly of a general 
sortie ; others still m a diversion in 
Catalonia, or a descent on the French 
coast in the Meditenraaean. In slupit, 
we ware idle and, cartons ; aiidaiii^y« 
if eunosikr be JuidifiaUe at aU, ^ 
in a m vmieh our liyes and )m\» 

were pretty certain to be jeopimied# 
But our jrtruggleB to burstlha cere- 
mentaof .our ^orance were vahi* I 
triad to ^treet knpTrledgp from all 
my frienda on the sta£^ W whliimt 
sueceis. ThaAdinteaUGmievaLkQew 
nodihigT^ 
would nodiaiq^'-^ 
cre|u 7 wainptatiaic^ ^ menlaiMt 
-rW fiidgsderlM^'TO^ 
dtfk-^ Commualuy-iftnflfad.^ 
bis tolOs mmb 
Mum was the word— end the vi 
♦ U 
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Aide-de-camp faad the impertiimoe 
to look with an air of oompasaionate 
amcity aa he evaded my question by 
riding off. Time^ however, the great 
solver of all doubts and diffieultiesj at 
length 8(dved ours.' We were mtcd 
one evening at the mess-table in the 
barracks on the Gallineros Heights, 
when the orderly-sergeants entered in 
a body, and presents each to his of- 
ficer we copy of an order just issued 
from head-quarters. ||f ttaiB wewere 
directed to inarch for Cadis at eleven 
o’clock of the same night ; and imme- 
diately on reaching that city, to em- 
bark on board certain vessels provided 
for om reception in tlic harbour, 
^ese orders occasioned a sp^y ter- 
mination to the convivial enjoyments 
SKf the mess-table. We liad all consi- 
derable preparations to make daring 
die few hours that remained to us ; 
and the business of packing and ar- 
rangement admitted of no d^y. Ha- 
ving drank, therefore, one conduding 
bumper to the suceess of the enter- 
prise, we separated with hearts Ml of 
** hopes, and fears that kindle hope,'* 
to make sudi provision as our means 
afhrded for the contingencies of the 
apposdiing crisis. 

” The drum beat at dead of ^ht/* 
■ad the regiment assembled at its eoll. 
The night was one of the deepest 
darkness I ever remember: nota sen- 
tinel star in the heavens, and the moon 
absent withont leave. The men were 
counted by the touch, for sight at a 
footTa distance was tmpo88ibl& Our 
apirita were high, hut our departure 
was not unaccommuiied by the voice 
of lamentation. The women were to 
remain, and the wind that followed us 
on our march came onwards loaded 
with the wailing of sorrowful and lo- 
ving hearts. The road to Cadis is 
over deep sand, and we were occasion- 
idly wet by the spray of die waves, 
which brolm on both sides of ua. It 
was two in the morning before we 
reached the point of embarkation. The 
boats of the squadhon were waiting to 
eonvw us on ooerd, and in an hour I 
found myadif aafi^ housed in the 
BiaUo ttaspesrt The morning dawn- 
ed atoniuy, and the wind increased 
to a straw nle, wUeh prevented the 
saiHng of the fleet IwBg the day 
wc lay at anchor, 1 had an opportunity 
of exdhauring the monotony ofahip- 
bgiiM fhe eideymenu rf 
*Wr bimfoRted and dined in Cadiz ; 


but we re-embarked before sunset, 
and about eight Q*clock the fleet weir- 
ed anchor and stood to sea. ^e night 
was, in all respects, a contrast to the 
preceding one. The moon and stars 
were abroad in all their beauty, ahd 
notacloudwaeiutheskv. Thegalehad 
subsided to a pleasant breeze, and we 
ran before it on our course smoothly 
and rapidly. It was now only that we 
acquire any certain knowleoge of our 
destination, and were enabled to com- 
prehend the general scope of the pro- 
ject, in the execution of which our 
lives were to be perilled. The minu- 
ter details, and the exact plan of co- 
operation a^eed on by the generals, of 
course we did not know ; but it may 
be as well to take advantage here of 
my subsequent knowledge, and give 
you a succinct account ot the scheme 
of operation intended by the allies. 

Victor's army, I have already in- 
formed you, had been considerably 
weakened by large drafts, which the 
necessities of the war in the Nortli 
rendered necessary to be withdrawn. 
This, therefore, was considered by thr 
aUies as a favourable moment of at- 
tack. General Sebastian! commanded 
a considerable army at Seville, whicit 
having Ho enemy to oppose, might 
he considered as a di8|K»sablc forcc^ 
and employed to reinforce the enfee- 
bled army of Cadiz. It was judgeil 
prudent to anticipate this contingency, 
and, by a simultaneous attack fnm 
diflhrent points, to drive the enemy 
foqm his lines, and raise the aiqge. 
The command of the fbroe destined for 
this service was bestowed on the Condi* 
de la Pena. The plan of attack was 
arranged as follows One body uf the 
Spanish troops was to cross at St 
lioqucB, and advancing from that 
point, to attack the enemy in rear of 
their lines, along foe banks of the 
Sand Petri, and to effect a junction 
with anotlw force, whldi, under the 
command of General Lardiaabd, were 
tocroBs at foe monfo of foe river, and 
thus lay open a oammunicadon with 
foe Isla de LeOn and Cadiz. The 
main body of foe Spanish army, under 
La Pena, and foe English, under 
General Graham, wera to land, if pos- 
sible, at TariA^ and after effeefoig a 
junction with Lardizabet, oe-operate 
with foem in the rimuhaneoril attack 
whidi was oontemplated. Such was 
foe ol^ect qf oar enpediffoii. 

The wind, aa I already told you. 
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blew fevoiUBiUy, and the night was 
cl ^9 and we scudded steadily aloiig« 
at the rate of ten knots. We expected 
only to be one night on board, aiid I 
had brought no bedding with me ; so, 
after a draught of porter, and a sup* 
per of salt junk, I returned to the 
deck, to pass the night there. We 
walked the deck for several hours, en- 
gaged in conversutioii on the enter- 
prise on which we were about to en- 
ter, and its probable success, or begui- 
ling time with a cigar, and listening 
to the song of the sailors, collected in 
groups for a similar purpose to our 
own. Dut a different tram of feeling 
was soon excited by a spot which we 
were fast approaching. Cape Trafal- 
gar was Visible a-head. There did 
the blood of my countrymen 

** The multitudinous hea incarnadine. 

And make that green one red." 

Not a hill, cape, or promontory that 
now metiny eye, but sto^ the eternal, 
though silent, witness of iny country's 
glory. Tliey hod belidd the meteor 
flag of Kngland burn in its unquench- 
able brightniiss, in the dark hour of 
battle. The associatioiiB, in short, con- 
nected with the scene around me, 
could not hut enter deeply inm iny 
spirit. Adieu at oucc to all timidity 
and apprehension. The hi^ duties 
of my vocation rose before me, and I 
felt a solemn pride that 1 too was 
about to esnjoy the privil^e of peril- 
ling life and limb in the cause of my 
iwintry— of attesting niy attachment 
with the outpouring of iny blood. 

The night had become chilly,* the 
dew fell fast, and my brother officers 
had retired to rest. I mounted die 
shrouds into the main-toi>, whore, 
wrapped comfortably in my boat- 
cloak, 1 lay down to eiyoy 
** The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That broods andMeepson lusown lisart,'* 

gazing on the varying scene through 
which I was carried, till the material 
world around mo became bat as a 
dream. 

The wind chopped round about 
sun-rise, and whieai I woke in the 
morning, we were sailing dose-hauled, 
and en&avQurlng to mike the Gut of 
Gibraltar. It blew a stiff breese, and 
several of the diipa being heavy sail- 
ers, we made but litde progress on our 
destined course. It was not till night, 
therefore^ that our efibrts to get mto 
the Straits were successfiil, and even 


then, notwithstandioff the eunenf in 
our nvoor, we made utde way. 1 lie^ 
lieve, it had been in contemplation fqf 
General Graham to ]an^.ae Tariflk; 
but the wind, which ms gradually 
increasing, and die roughness of the 
sea, made this impracticable. We 
therefore held on in our course, and 
in the morning cast anchor in the Bay 
of Gibraltar, nearly opposite to Alge- 
siras. General Graham went on shore 
at the Uock, and had an interview 
with General Campbell, die Governor. 
When he return^, the debarkation 
was ordered to take place immediate- 
ly. It was thought advisable, how- 
ever, that die men should dine before 
landing, and in consequence the day 
was nearly spent before we found our- 
selves in march^ order on the shore. 
The commissariot stores and the artil- 
lery were directed to proceed by sea to 
Tariffa, at which point they were again 
to join us. By this arrangement our 
operations were considerably acoelm- 
t^, for the roods were so b^ as to be 
almost impassable for guns. 

Weinarchedfor a league and a half, 
and bivouacked for the night. The 
day had been cloudy, and towozda 
evening set in with heavy rain. Desti- 
tute, as we were, of all camp-equipage 
and the equipments of more practised 
campaigners, you may believe, my dear 
aunt, our situation, exposed as we 
were to all the elements, was not veiy 
pleasant. 

Two davs’ march bro^t us to the 
neighbournood of TaiiflS, where the 
Spanish transports had arrived the day 
before. Here the final arrangements 
for our operations were conduded by 
Graham and La Pena. Hie French 
had a garrison in Veger, a town dis- 
tant but a few lewes, and at Casas 
Viejas, botii of which places, in order 
to prevent intelligence of our approach 
bemg eonveyed to Manhal Victor, it 
was deemed neeessaxy to surpriac. 
With this view, every precaution was 
* taken to conceal our movements from 
the enemy. 

The attempt on the part of Che Spa- 
niards, however, to take ttioseplaQeaby 
surprise Isman^bly failed. The gsr- 
risob of Vegssr toemved intdliMce of 
their appmiffi, and letmatei on the 
main body of fBeir army by way of 
Conil; nor was La Pena more fmn- 
nate with regard' to Cams VMaB. He 
miscalculated his time or his matance, 
BnAiMMAtf 
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ed, eeveral hours before day-breslt;* tlie 
SUM rose irhile he was vet at a oouai- 
durable, distance from the fort. 

The onal# thus joying an o]^ 
portanity or reconnoitring their aa« 
vancing enemy, did not think it mu- 
dent to await their assault in the fort^ 
and retreated to a hill a short distance 
in its rear, where tbev took up their 
position. It was naturally a strong one. 
On the left flowed the river Barbate, 
in the front lay a flooded marsh, and 
on the right it terminaled in a steep 
and precipitous acclivity. 

The Spaniards formed the van of the 
army, and to them the honours of this 
first attack were to be resigned. Their 
cavalry, under General Wliittingbam, 
accordingly advanced to the attack, 
making a circuitous Metour to the 
ri^t; but though these alone were 
Buflident, in point of numbers, to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the height. 
General Graham, perhaps, thought it 
more prudent to support them by a 
body of the cavalry of the German 
Legion, and to make a simultaneous 
attack on the left, by throwing a bat- 
talion of infantry across the Barbate. 

For tills latter service, onr regiment 
was selected, and advancing under a to- 
lerably smart fire from two pieces of ar- 
tillery, which, however, did but little 
execution, we crossed the stream at 
the imminent danger of absolutely 
sticking in the mud at evety step. We 
had almost reached the hei^t on 
which the enemy were posted, with 
the view of dislodging tnem % the 
bayonet, when we suddenly saw them 
thrown into disorder by the charge of 
the cavalry which, by a considerable 
detour— rendered necessary by the na- 
ture of the ground — ^had at length been 
enabled to operate th^ efficaciously on . 
thdr flank. The French abandoned 
thdr artillery, and hastily retreated ; 
they were hotly pursued for several 
leagues by the cavalry of the allies, 
but widiout any material advantage 
on our part. 

It berame now apparent diat some 
cliahge in the plan of onr projected 
operationB had taken pbce. Instead 
of advancing towards CbidanaorMe- 
<lina Sidonia, between which points 
the forces of Victor wme oohcentrated, 
aimy changing i» ibttte'lield on 
its course along the shore, towards the 
hnes of Sand Fctri, which H was 
intMded to tmen a communication 
With the Isla dc Leon. Ihe misma- 


nagement of the commaqdm hadin* 
deed rendered thfameasuie necessary* 
Only three days had passed since our 
dismbsrkation^ and yet our provi* 
sions were almost exhausted. On that 
day, we saw nq^ng more of the ene- 
my, and after marohing a league or 
two farther, we again biYOuaclmd for 
the t^glit. 

On the fidlowing momhig, we were 
in motion an hour before daylight, 
and our march along the sands of the 
shore was pleasant and uninterrupted. 
By mid-day we had reached Barossa, 
rugged and extensive plain, here and 
there covered with worn, and inter- 
sected by several ridges of rough and 
sandy eminences, which stretch north- 
ward from the shore. 

The British had already marched up- 
wards of seven leagues, and General 
Graham, judging rest and refreshment 
to be necessary to enable them to pro- 
ceed, ordered a bait, and gave direc- 
tions that the men f^ould cook their 
dinnersbefore proceeding farther. Ne- 
ver was a military order more joy- 
fully obeyed. We nalted in the wood, 
and in a moment all ihe kiupsocks 
and accoutrements were laidasicfe, and 
the men busily engaged in collecting 
fud and kindling ^es. The officers 
too, I assure you, my good aunt, ex- 
hausted and half-starved on wc aU 
were, did not fail to take advantage 
of this cessation of their toils, and 
might be seen divested of their more 
cumbrous and oppressive appendages, 
stretched at full length upon the sod 
in the eigoyment of as much shade as 
the scraggy anddwarfiah trees, to which 
alone tha soil gave nouridimeut, were 
capable of affiffding. 

On our right were the Spanish army, 
which having mi the day previous be^ 
reinfiirced by ihe junction of tbe bo^ 
wliicb bed crossed firom Cadiz to St 
Iloqucs, were in considerable strmigtli* 
By the inequalities of the ^und, how- 
ever, they were entirely md from view. 

In this situation were the English 
army, when acedumn of theenemy were 
Ruda^y seen rapidly advancing on our 
flank, to,thelieu^a4diort distanoein 
the rear. Of the huny— 1 mi^ht al- 
most say trepidatioa— which a si^ht so 
utterly unexpected occasioned in na 
all, your prolifle fimey may conceive 
something, but not alL Not amoment 
was to be Iwt, the. enemy wsere at 
hand, and sooth to say, it was impos- 
sible for any army to ne kii prepared 
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far their yecept fc m. Tlie oomnieiid to 
stand to our arms was instantiv gim, 
and never was the husineas or equip- 
ment dispatched with greater eelmtf . 
The men forsook the& camp-ketfies 
already boiling on the dres^ and again 
accoutred themselvea hi martial ar- 
ray. Wc were ordaed to counter- 
march to the rear^ in order to be be- 
forehand with the enemy in oceupjr- 
ing the heights, of which it was evi- 
dently their object to obtain poaseamon. 
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firing on the hei^t we hadjvat diiH-i 
ted, and which was still ocoapiea by 
the greater part of the brkaw, met 
our ear, and, with somev^t more 
burry than regularity, our steps 'were 
retraced. In ascending the side of the 
eminence, it became apparent thatour 
trocm on the summit were in some 
contusion, and suffering severely firm 
the fire of another oolumn of the ene- 
my, which had advanced to conteat 
with them the possessioD of the beiuht. 




right told us that the force of La Pena 
was already engaged in close oomhet 
with the enemy. The brigade to 
which our regiment belonged, was 
commanded by General Dilkea. We 
had reached the heights which it was 
our object to occupy, and were actuaJU 
ly engaged in the ascent, when a heavy 
nnd destructive fire from the summit, 
told us our antagonists had anticipated 
our views. This unexpected reception 
did at first stagger us a little ; but Ge- 
neral Dilkes spurred forward to the 
front, from the right of the line, and 
a cheer being given, the brigade, which 
had halted for a moment, (observe 1 
do not say retreated,) once more ad- 
vanced to the charge. On reaching 
the summit of the eminence, the firing 
was even hotter than before, and the 
smoke was so thick, that it was lite- 
rally impossible to see a yard before 
you. I mention this, because, as it .was 
the first time i:i which, in military 
phrase, 1 had ever smelt powder, I 
really felt anxious to have a view of 
the enemy with whom we had 
been brought thus suddenly in eon- 
tact. But 1 could discern nothing of 
our adversaries, and after firing a vol- 
ley or two, like men groping in the 
dork, we charged on through the dense 
mass of smoke in whidi the summit 
of the height lay hid. 1 bdieve die 
thrust of the British bayonetogtve the 
French the first intelligenoe of our ex- 
treme proximity, and on reoeiviog the 
intimation, they certainly retreated in 
confiision. Orders were mvoi that we 
sliould not pursue them, wt eontiime 
our fire from the hill ; in the ardour 
of the moment, however, a eonoidm- 
ahle body on the right of tiie bri- 
gade disobeyed the mandate, and eon- 
tinued to follow up our suooesa, dri- 
ving the enemy bobre them tbomgh 
the wood. Of this bodyWiy rep- 
ment formed a part, and wnile wu 
were thus engaged, a renewal of the 


fogs ; by the difficulties and inequali- 
ties of the ground, the battalion had 
become duDbed; ai^ when we crown- 
ed the hill, and opened fire on our an- 
tagonists, we found onrsdves certain- 
ly not in the same place we former- 
ly occupied in the line. Ihe firing 
was continued for a minute or two, 
and then we charged with the ba- 
yoiAt ; while advandng with thia 
view, I remember stumbling over Ihe 
stump of a tree, and immediately af- 
terwards I felt myself to be wounded. 

A bullet struck me in the thigh, and 
passing directly through from front 
to rear, lodgeu in the pocket of my 
coat, in which I afterwards found it 
safely deposited. You may rely on 
its being brought home as a curiotitj 
for your museum. 

I know you have a curiosity about 
such matters, my dear aunt ; and as 
having your thign bored by a bullet is 
not likdy to prove an incimmt in your 
life, evretfhi as it has been, I shall 
endeavemr to give you some idea of 
the sensations it occasions. The first 
fediug, then, of a person so situated, ia 
not one of acute pun, and is wholly dis- 
rimilar to that occasioned by the cut- 
ting of a sharp instrument Thesen- 
sstion is more like that wbidi proceeds 
from the violent blow of a hammer, 
and the patient has at first no idea 
that be received anything more 
than a braise. This, at least, was my 
own esse. I imagined myself struck 
(mly by a spent bul, and actually pro- 
ceeded sevem paces with my regiment, 
congratulating myself on my escape ; 
but ttiy limb was stiff, and there was 
a numonesB of the muscles whufii led 
me ilmest luitinctfvely to osriry my 
hand to foe woaiifii, in order to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage. Xkk 
withdrawing it, I saw my white glove 
absolutely meaxfiadined with whA, 
and a suoien sfokneas eaine over nie , 
as I bfiheld it, and now for the first ' 
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Ti FiMi knew myself to be wounded* 1 
then jfelt o strong inolinetion to lio 
downj, for the discovery occasioned 
what I had not felt before^ a certain 
aw»mu^ in the head and conglome- 
radon of ideas, which made me tear 
gkie it was both safer and mom deco- 
rouB for a wounded man to enjoy olfam 
cum dign^aU in a recumbent posture, 
I bad still sense enou^left^ however^ 
to proceed deliberatmy to work* and 
s^cting the most comfortable site for 
my person which theoonipaas of a few 
yards oAered for my selection* I hob« 
Died towards it leaning on my swords 
and took upmy position with true mi- 
litary cowp d’sfi/* which even in these 
trying circumstances did, not desert 
me. The charge of bayonets had de- 
cided die possession of Uie height* and 
the French had retreated* cloaely fol- 
lowed by our bri^e. 

As the smoke deared away* I fimnd 
additional reason to congratulate 
self on my choice of situation. Toe 
spot on which 1 lay was one of the 
most elevated of the whole ridge of 
heights* whose possession* but » m(^- 
ment before* had been the aolgeGt of 
warm contest between the contending 
armies* and commanded % fidl view 
of the field in which the contest still 
continued. 

As I gased with anxious eye* my- 
self and my wound were for a time 
foigotten. From a risinf|| mound* at 
some distance* the firiUsh artillery 
had opened a heavy and e^ctive fire 
on an advancing column of the ene- 
my* who still a|^>eared determined to 
dislodge us from our position. Though 
their loss was severe* yet their pregrem 
was not interrupted* apd it was evi- 
dent the left wii^ of the jlritte army, 
was destined to be Uie chief object of 
their attack. 

I cannot tell you* my good aunt* 
how my heart fluttored* or how the 
liulses danced in my veins* ,aaZ iratch- 
ed the conflict which was evidently 
depending. I could not look on the 
liu^ masses of the French army* and 
oh the small number ofttbosa who 
were to repel the attacks pf so ftnni- 
dable a bemy* wilhout— 1 confess it— 
a pretty strong sebsaten of i^iaw- 
ness. However* the mooMSit of aette 
came* apd I was too mpeh pocupied 
with the present* m.be sUe any long- 
er m speculate op m future. 

^ The brigade commaodad by Calpnel 
Wheatley opened a heavy fire on their 


assMteai as they adyanesd# e^hich* as 
§1 the Frauefa had In 

deploying ftum cpluiiin into line, was 
returned with ipterast. This* how- 
ever* did not continue long ; I heard 
truly British cheer given* which 
indicates a determination to darae, 
and saw them advance in double- 
quick towards their enemy, in order 
to decide the issue with the bayonet. 
The Frendi awaited thoir approach* 
aa if resolved to take them at their 
own weapons ; nor was it till only a 
flew yards of distance intervened be- 
tween them* that symptoma of disor- 
der became suddenly visible in their 
line. In a moment all was confusion. 
The enemy, from a r^lar military 
body, permrming all its evolutums 
with rmlarity and precision* became 
suddeiify a confused crowd* as inca- 
pable of order or obedience as a Man- 
chester or Sheffield meal-mob. Our 
brave fi^ws did not leave their suc- 
cess unimproved* but continued the 
pursuit across a narrow gully or ra- 
vine which Imposed a considerable ob- 
stacle to their advance. The artillery 
too* which* by the way* waa admira- 
bly served* had now advanced and 
taken a porition nearer the enemy* 
among wnom it now played with ter- 
rible eftet. 

Tet* after all this, the battle was 
not won. There were still a strong 
and formidable corps de reserve whidi 
had not yet been engaged* and by 
whom the tide of battle might yet 
have beon turned. All apprehenaions 
on this scores however* were soon at 
aneniL Thw were likewise charged 
grith the bayonet; and disheartened* 
perhaps, by the fate of their compa- 
nions* whom the generals were ob- 
vumply endeavouring to form into 
some order in the rear* they too* on 
the eppspseb of our gallant fellows, 
afte wiiig a frw volleys* hastily reti- 
red. 

The Frenrii army were now evident- 
ly in frill retreat* and it was obvious 
they no longer intended to dispute the 
posjwsiion m iha field. During the 
action* ^Seneml Graham had been 
most active; moving incessantly from 
point to point, at once animatiug and 
mcititiff the troops hy his voice and 
example What wow 1 not have 
given for his&dlnga, ashebdield the 
enemy letirii^ diigteedand discom- 
fited* from the tUMqnal oontte with 
bis little army f 
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I hive Arid Httle of the eoiitt^ 
the Spanbh trom, boA beonee they 
w8re at a connderable dirtaaee from 
AOv apot on which I laT| and boeanaa 
my attention and aimetfea were^ of 
coune, in a much greater degiee «B- 
groned by my countrymen. On them 
**-1 may say on Aem alone, I wdl 
Imew, the event of the day must do* 
pmd. WiA regard to La Pena and 
his army, 1 only know that we recei- 
ved no assistance from Aem in the 
battle. 

The ground was not calculated for 
the operations of cavalry; but Grencial 
Whittingham^ who was stationed on 
the shore to protect the left, flank of 
the allies from being turned, made a 
successful charge on a body of the 
enemy's horse, which attempted, Aat 
route, to gain possession of the hdgbnr. 
On the whole, notliing could be 
more honourable to the British arms, 
than the victory tlius achieved. Ne* 
ver were bravery and resolution more 
determined and unswerving displayed 
by any army; never was an army 
brought into action under greater dis- 
advantages ; they were tir^, hungry, 
and taken by surprise ; yet never did 
any army pass more gloriously Arough 
the ordeal of battle, or better earn Ae 
wreath of victory that encirdes Adf 
brows. The nuraericsl dispariW cf 
the contending armies, in any ormiMN 
ry calculation, must have appeared 
overwhelming to the weaker party; 
yet in spite of all wc conquered. Af« 
tor the battle, it was judged necemsiy 
to suspend farther operations, and ro^ 
turn to Cadis and Ac Isla. We vrece 
not strong enough to attack the one* 
my in a strongly entren Aed podAm/ 
and, besides, it was weU known Aat 
the SpaniA and £n|hA GonMb 
were at Iqggerheads. 

In dwe^g on the genend AfttBa 
of the battle, I have dmofet Angel Ar 
continue Ae account of**-4o yea. At 
least, the moat intemtiug otglev'^nilyi* 
self. The tniA ia, howevm^, AaiAia 
little further to tA. I hy ouM and 
unmidested in Ae posldon 1 nad 
sen, unA Ae French retreat^, wbmi 
my wounds were dressed by the regi« 
mental doctor, and I was eairied on t 
blanket, by a fatigue party of my own 
company, to Ae lines of Sand Petri, 
where we crossed Ae river, andietim* 
ed to our quarters in AeldadeLobn* 
Ever since, I am happy to infimn yotr. 


1 have been In a p rog reariv e ooune of 
reoovmy, and Ae doctors amre me 
Aet another flentuighe wiQ set me on 
my lege imin. 

From the detaili I have given yod, 
my dear aunt, of the expedidon whidi 
terminated in Ae battle of Buoasa, 
you win see nrach, in a military point 
of view, deserving of oenmre. The 
idea of sarpriring Ae Fren A, in Ae 
first place, was sUbsurd ; in fact, Acre 
were sentinds oondnurily posted on 
Ae tbp of a high churA-tower in 
Chidm, whi A commanded the whole 
country Aw leagues around, including 
by jfrr the greater part of Ae Ida de 
Ijeon, whose bbservadon it was hope- 
less to escape. But had this not been 
so, Ae ebanoBB of success would have 
very ineondderably increased. 
The Fre^ knew, and mvst have 
known, of Ae exp^don, befbre it 
even went fbr A on its desdnation 
they saw all our preparadons, they 
received iOtdligence of all our pro- 
ceedings from their spies in Ae city, 
and noAing, I believe, but a most 
for Anate jealousy between Victor and 
Sebasdani mevented Ae British army 
bemg attaAed by numbers so utterly 
overwhelming, as to render even ne- 
gadve success almost hopeless. With 
the single army of Victor, the odds were 
indeed fearfnlly against us, and against 
Ae combined armies of Victor and 
Sebistiani we could have done nothing. 
It is not surely undervaluing BritiA 
prowess, to say it could not work 

But if Ae very project of the expe- 
dition was bad, Ae execution was 
certainly in fine keeping and accord- 
ance. A betttdfril and harmonious 
anukUtUf prevails Aroughout. The 
supply of provirions was inadequate ; 
Acre was no cordial and efliMrtive co- 
opendim between the British and Ae 
SpmxUk amies; the generals were 
notaoteedon Ae plan of opwadona ; 
and^ iwy, Inatead of surprising Ae 
eneSay; wo wnelm were taken by 
surpnml 

IttlhfoUset of Ae expedidon, we 
entinly fimsd. The wege of Cadiz 
was ffof rated, and an eagle, a French 
generri, and Mtetwo er three hun- 
dred praoitet wofo Ae only traiAieB 
of enr violbry. 1 would ne|| how- 
ever, be understood as casting any 
censure on GeneiatlGtebam: heiiaa 
aesteis and g^nt an officer as any 
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in his Majosty's Mirloe ; and, 
as he was with La F^a, plated in 
fact by his own government uinkHua 
command, he had a difficsdli .oiidiilo 
play, and it would be unfair fbriliiie 
not in the secrets of the gasni^ to 
Uame him fhr being inflnenm 
cumstances, which, however he might 
dq^ore, he could not prevent 
And now, my good aunt, farewdl. 
I hope in this long letter 1 have been 
successful in catering for your taste, 
and that 1 have at Imt aatiatad, for 
the present, your military app^te. 
At present we are lying here without 
any prospect whatever of being' soon 
enga^ in any active military opera- 
tions. ** Oh that we were with Lord 
Wellington !" is the pmyer of us all ; 
for even you can hardly unagine how 
ipdling it is, to hear daily of the g^ory 
whidi other more fortunate regineniB 
are earning in the field, while we are 
shut up in a state of utter ulnggish- 


PnUmklot Ab. /• [June, 

nem ani inaedon. However, we live 
in tho'aiM'dtet better days may yet 
cone, andf jenmay still enjoy the sa- 
dsfaedin tif aeeins your gallant ne- 
phew return to bis native land a 
hrevetpiiiii^or, ndth a wooden leg 1 
To oondudoi— Fray take care of 
my dogs and horses. Tell Parsons I 
wish Lsdy Morgan to be stinted this 
season to Adam Blair, and 1 hope the 
produce will turn out better than 
Filho da Pula’s. 

God bless you, my dear aunt, and 
bdievome, eec. dec. 

SrsNCRR Moggeidge. 

^ P. S.— I had almost forgot to men- 
tion, that 1 have been obliged to draw 
on you for another hundred. Write 
Coutts to take care of my bill, and 
depend on rceeiving a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the causes of this unplea- 
sant necessity in my next. 

S.M. 


TH« SPELL BEOaXN. 

Oh yea, thou art, diongh ebanged, the same, 

I read it in that auburn hair. 

Those speaking ^res, that thrfiling frame,— 
Whidi hiealiies Heaven’s divinest air ; 

But yd there is a diade of gloom, 
which to my spirit seems to lay. 

That care and grief have manM ray doom. 
Since girlhood’s bright undouded day. 

Fair creature ! gaaing thus on thee. 

The sunshine of the past rstnma ; 

And, o’er what never moaecaa be. 

My tlme-taugikta|Mrit hstngi and buns. 

Thou wort abod of beauty taea, 

A star-gem in a doudlosa dey* 

A glory iddiasd fay men^ .. 

And wbodiy votary nuseeduml? ^ 

How fleetedi time away ! Umbre years. 

With dudes of grief, and g^eama of joy^ 
Have oonmaud gone in smBaMUid toara. 

Since thou wort gfvi, and iwaa boy ; 

Since, unreserved, how oft with lltoe, 

’Twas mine dttough wood and wiUtosaiige,- 
And art thonoilentf can it be 

That, BIm our lodu, the bent cmi dbang^ 

When within mine thy fingers thrill'd, 

Aldiough ’twaa but a moment brie^ 

My heart dilating awell’d, and fill’d 
My bosom with a gush of grief; 
ThatpresBiire was a spell,— &t touch 
The treasures of the pmt unfbrl’d ; 

Showing at once, how Time so much 
Had Ranged thee— me— and all the world I 




OhjthmiiiiolMMrtUywoe^^- 
UtteTi a» toiioe this miQf 
Once omiblight with beauty's gbw^^ 

Bow'd doini beuestli miafortone’a stom f 
To mark the once elear, eleadkaa eye; . . . , , 

That^awaiB as iu the depths of bum# 

Subdued to darkneas# and the dye ' 

Of sudi a dull grey world as this. 

VTould I had known not this i^thou wast 
An image to my musing mind# 

Amid the sunshine of the pa^ 

In glory and dehgfat enanrined 
But now the spell is broken ;-^now 
I see that tliou like all canst ftde# 

That mef can overdoud thy brow# 

And care thy check's pure beauty diade ! 

Yes ! thou canst change like all beside ; 

And I have lived to look on thee. 

All radiant once in youthful pride# 

Chill'd by fhrlom adversity^; , 

And though# like July skies# offere 
Glowed thy serene, nnhlemish'd fame, 

I've sigh'd to hear black Envy pour 
Her venom on thy favourite name ! 

Flower of life's desert 1 art thou sad ? 

Nought purer breathes beneath the sun 
Than thee# in thy sweet meekness dad 
What c^dst thou ere have said or done# 

That gloom should reave thy thoughts of rest# 

Should dim the bright eyes# cloud the brow# 

Or hang a burdan on the broast 
Of aught so-beMtifiil as thou f 

Or is it# that# fton wandering coidq 
F rom travebiOf the land and main# 

It was thy hope to greet at home ; 

The film of old niends again f 
Alas! if such thy cause ist woey-« 

For ever quenot'd thdr Joei^ mirth ; 

The old have died# and (deep bdow> 

Hie young am oeattor'd o'er the earth. 

We sow in hop^tet from the^nceds 
Of ptondse# regf sare grief ; 

Joy's floweMtalriie to noimim 
Of vulgar bloom# and bitter leaf: 

Age— when Toiith^a wine hadi nfn to leei^ 

Coafcsset Sarth a vale irf toils ; 

'lis only Hope's been eye that mm 
Perfiwtkm'a ^low in coming years. 

A 
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' 1 ‘ I .*1 

** God help diee^'nM 1« fiat TO M thti^ oat, «oit wM it wiS ; M I turned about 
tlie cage to to the door.^i-^fleetMi. 

, 1 . 

*Tis strange what awkward figarea and odd capers 
Folks cut, who seek their doctrine from the papers, — 

But there are many shallow isolitidans 
Who take their bias from bewilder'd journals, 

Turn statc-phyaidaiM, 

And make themselves foolscaps of the dinmals. 

11. 

One of this kind— not human, but a monkey, 

Had read himself at lest to this sour creed. 

That he was nothing but Oppression's flunkey. 

And Maa a Tyrant ov^rr all ms breed. 

He coujli^ not read 

Of niggers whipkim: over-trampled weavers. 

But he applied tnmr wrongs to nis own seed. 

And nounsh'd thoughts that threw him into fevers. 

His very dreams were full of martial beavers. 

And drilling Pugs, for liberty pugnacious, 

To sever chains vexatious : 

In fact, he thought that alt his ii^ured line 
Should take up pikes in hand, and i^ever drop 'em 
Till they had dea/d a roacf'to Freedom's sbnne — 

Unless i^chance the tum-pik^ men should stop 'cm^ 

HI. 

Full of this rancour, 

Padng one day beside St Clement Danes, 

It came into his brains, 

To give a look-in at the Crown and Anchor, 

Where certain solemyn Sages of the nation 
Were at that moment in adiberatiDh 
How to rdieve the wide world ibf its diains. 

Pluck Despotadown, . 

And diei^y crown 

WhLtee- as weB as filackce*iiiaii*dpation. 

Pug heard the spe^cs with great approbation. 

And gi^ wjUh pride upon tb6 tiberators ; 

. To ase1ne];e coal-hea^^ 

Sudi pjs^et Bolivars-* 

Waiters of inns sublimed td 'imiotiitors. 

And slaters dignified as legislators 

Small Publicans demanding (such their ldg]i sense 

Of liberty) aaimiversal license,— 

And patten-makeni easing Freedom's ckjn i 
The wbde thing seem'd 
So fine, he deem'd 

Ihe smallest demagogues as great as Gegsl 
IV. 

Fug, #ltb some euiioua notions itrhis noddle. 

Walk d nut at last, and tufti'd into the Strand, 

To the left hand, 

Conning some portions of the previous twaddle. 







And itriding with » itep that aeeiii'd 
To represent the mighty Mardt of Mind, ‘ 

InsfeeM of that'Olow waddle 
Of thought, to which our anoeators indined— ' 
No wonder# then, that he should quickly find 
He stood in fkxmt of that intrusive p^. 

Where Cross keeps many a kind 
M bud confin'd. 

And finee-born animal, in duranee vile,— 

A thought that stirr'd up all die monkey-bile ! 

.V* 

The window stood lyar^ 

It was not far. 

Nor, like Tamussus, very hard to eKmb— 

The honr was verging on the supper time. 

And many a growl was sent tbrongh many a bar— 
Meanwhile I^g scrambled upwara like a tor. 

And soon crept in 
Unnoticed in the din 

Of tuneless throats, that made the attics ring 
With all the harshest notes that iltey could bring ; 
For, like the Jews, 

Wild beasts refuse 
In midst of their captivity to sing. 


VI. 

Lord 1 how it made him diafc. 

Full of his new emsneipatiTig sod. 

To look around upon Itiis Brute-B'astile, 

And see the Kin^ of creatures in— a safe ! 

The desert's deniaeii, fn one small den. 

Swallowing davoys most bitter ihUs,— 

A Bear in bars unnearable. And then 
The fietfiil Foreopiw^ with all its quills 
Impnaon'd ia a pen ! 

A Tiger limited tq fiiiir ftet too ; t 
A]id> still woipw lot! 

A Leopnd toone spot I 
An Elephunt mdar^. 

But not disdtarged, 

(It was befive the ele{dutiit Was shbt,) 

A ddeAil Wandemf,* that wihdsr^d not; 

An Ounce mudb his poniid,— 

Fqg's wrati^irn'd hot ^ 

To gaze upon dieii[impilve erilttiiiOB |pl^ 

Whose cbwi— a& imiehing^^ hSn fiill assurance 
They fiiond diA 4^nbee ^ of ifUsq endurance. 

” vi'l. , ■ . ■ 

He went above— a solttary SadifiMer , 

Up i^bwnuj staiig— and aaw a group 

Of haphw fiowls— 

Ctnne8-*<pVulture8— Qwls:-- 
In fiMsti, it was aacwt of ToulWy-Coni]^, 

Where nather'd pruoners were dobnrdtb ffircijp : 

Heie sat an Bu^fbresd tonadm a stoo p, 

Not.lkoin thftsBcs, but his impending mrf; ,, 

And the^sloof, O 


* Wanderow«-a sort of Baboon.' 
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rot 

A niniiW Qitrtd^ noaing ia t coop j 
With otoar qf.uie bird cration* 

All cagied agiiiut Iheir powon and dieir wiya ; 

And cmnpeil in mdi n.q»ce, the longeit billa 
Wore plainlf bills oflMataoooaamodauopr— 

In tnith, it was a very ugly scene 
To ftn to any Hbentvs share ; 

TO see those winged fowls thatonoe bid been 
Free as the windjr-«o fiper than foc'd air. 

vin. 

His ten^ little mended,' 

Png ftoih this Bird'Cage Walk Ot last deacendcd 
Tlnto the lion and the Blcpbant, 

His hosom in a pant 

To see all Nature’s Free List thus suspended. 

And beasts deprived of what abe had intended. 

ThOT could not even prey 
In their own way ; 

A hardship always ledum'd qidte pn>£|nous. 
Thusberevplved— 

And soon, rmved 

To give them fteedim, civil and rdigunts. 

IX. 

That ni^t, there were no country oouaina, raw 
From 'Waks, to view the Lion and his kin. 

The keeper's eyes were fix'd upon a saw ; 

Hie saw was fix’d npOn a bullock’s shin ; 

Meaavdule, with stealthy paw, 

* Fiw hasten’d to inthdraw. 

The bolt that kept the king of brtttcs wHbin— 

Now, Monarch of the Forest I thou shalt win 
Frodons Enfianchisement— thy bolts are undone— 
Thou art no longer a degraded creahira^ 

But loose to roam with liberty and nature. 

And five of all ^jungles about London— 

All Hampstead’s heathy desert lim before thee 2 
Metfainks 1 see thee bound from CfoSs's Ark, 

Fun of the native instinct that, cotnee o’er tfiw. 

And turn aranger 

Of Hornsey Feresb and the Regetit’a Fhrk— 

Thin Bhodea'a c ows ' t h e mail-eoadi steeds endanger. 
And gobble peridi wattfomen after dark— 

Meramks I see thee with the early lark 
Stealing to Mbdjti'a dve)— Ahk, 

That such biigft visHtis should niit wme to pass ! 
Alas Ihr Freedom, and for Freedc!m*a hero! 

Alas for libem of Bfo and Imib 1 
For Png had only naif unbolted Nerm ‘ 
F^NooMMfom! 

T.H. 
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Wb had hardly taken 
the post allotted to us^ w 


leasioD of 
thejtEin^ 


which during the whole of the iday 
had ceased^ Mgan ag;ain to ikU with 
renewed violence; it unfortunately 
happened^ too, that there was nothing 
witmii our readi whidi wo could cp- 
lK>sc to it. Our station was at tne 
edge of a belt of oaks, that cut off one 
portion of a large field from another, 
and our advanci^ sentinels wereplant- 
cd about half musket shot in firont of 
us. But the branches of the trees 
were not sufficiently close to afibrd 
the slightest shelter, nor was there a 
iiovel or shed of any kind, under 
which wc could retire. To add to 
our miseries, both the officers* doaks 
and the nietrs blankets, having been 
kept behind, we were denied the 
means of keeping ourselves ordinarily 
warm ; whilst it was not without much 
difficulty tliative succeeded in getting 
a tiro to blase. The wood within our 
reach was all green ; the rain'of last 
night had completely soaked it^ gnd 
it more than once occurred thill .the 
sheets of water which polxr^,down 
from the clouds, eatinguidi^^ tn A 
moment, the spark, whieil'^we had 
wasted a full quarter of An hqur in 
coaxing into life. At lAsVhbwever, 
our patience received its rewArd, and 
a couple of fires, roaring and Mi^ng 
beneath the green wood, 'had the 
double effect of increasing qurshpdily 
ease, and elevating our spirits. 

About a couple of hun^T^ yaids 
in front of our videttes, stoi^^ man-* 
sion of considerable suie, an^l^ted 
exterior, upon whfdi we a 

longing look, without 
some time to approach it." a 

place so neat in ail its oTrangemeutA, 
and so well supplied with ouuhouses 
of every description, could be wholly 
devoid of the necessaries and comftMrts 
of life, was a matter which we were 
very unwilling to believe. Witbo^ 
doubt, the pens thatstood at its western 
gable contained their due quantity of 
pigs,— the ben-roosts could not be all 
tenantless,— and theflights of pigeons, 
iS'hich went and came, am d^ive 
proof that the dove-cot had not been 
built for purposes of empty diow. 
Neither was it nrobable that the lar^ 
der woiild he absolutdy cleared out. 


or the odOars totally empty. Our 
very mouths watered as these reflec-i 
lions ocenired to us; end at last it 
was determined, that at alff haaards, 
the mansion in question should be ex- 
amined. 

The charge of conducting the search 
fell, aa it was proper that it should 
fall, upon me, as the junior ; and I 
set oil^Attendedbyfourmen, to effect 
it. Being assured by the sentries that 
noAme&ans had uiown themselves 
there rinoe tb^ assumed their posts, 
we pushed on .without much appre- 
hen^on, and our satisfaction was hu: 
fBtbi' b^Ag when we found that 
the hiwse was empty* But the satis- 
factiOT arising from that source, suf- 
fered a very considerable diminution 
when, on proceeding to look round for 
the viands, in quest of which we had 
come, nothing of the kind could be 
found. There was not a pig, fowl, or 
other living creature about the plaee. 
The pigeons alone, of all the stock 
upon, the farm, remained, and thc^ 
were'a great ded too wary not to baf- 
fle every effort which was made to sur- 
prise them. Disappointed and chagrin- 
ed at an event so little anticipatei^ wo 
werepr^gping to «mit theinhoroitabb 
demieit^when a whob crowd of strag- 
gbrA, artillerymen, sai^ierB, sailors, 
and soldiers of the line, ruriied into 
the bslL In a moment the walls of 
the huiUUu g le-cdiocd with oaths and 
exqlii^rioiiB, and tables, (hairs, win- 
dom, and even doors, were dashed to 
^eces, in reven^ for the absence of 
food?. By ^ vy, however, a shout 
otjofj wwheara. Like those about 
ita, rsh in die direction of the 
jimndi and bdleld, through a chasm 
ma brick wall unil^ ground, the in- 
terior of A wme cdlar, set round in 
magnlflcent array, with bottles of all 
shapes and dimoiaionB. The wily 
Yankie, to whom this house bdong* 
ed, unaU& or unwilling, to remove 
his wine, had adt^ted the emnmon 
precaution of Uockmg up the entrance 
to his Vaiilta with brick-work* But 
the absence of ill unifarmLty between 
the bid and the new masonry foSed 
not to strike <me of our soUimwlio 
pamed by it ; and ep^ying the but- 
end of bis musket to the portion which 
seemed to have beenlast thrown upj be 
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earily ibimd « ^ lifklct 
pl8oei« Anexclamaficm.&djei^?Griif 
the bigbett degm of {deasvire, 
etantly gave notice that 4 Bome ge^. 
diicovery bad been effected; it diew 
the whda'iff ug to the and ia 
five miiiiites, the cellar wae cnowded 
with men, ^ng» in the drat plaee> 
their o«m haversa^ and boscmig^ and 
dm handing out bottles, with the 
utmost liberality, to< their comrades* 
In lest than a quarter «f an hour, not 
a single pint, either of wine or spirits, 
rematoed out of all this magnificent 
atoch. 

Wdl pleased with the issue of Omr 
undertaking, we retractd our steps to 
the picquet, where we were received 
with the cordiality whioh our burden 
was calculate to produce. There the 
spirits were equally divided, and the 
men receiving their clue propastion, 
there fell to the share of Charlton and 
myself a flask of exquisite cognise, 
with two magnums of superior Bomv 
deaux. With the help of thes^ we 
contrived to make a very comfortaUe 
meal upon salt uork and biscuit which 
alone remaineu to us, and thcn.light« 
ing our pipes, we sat down the side 
of the fire in astate of excesave moia- 
tuin^ it is true, but still of considerable 


dAT, probably motives of po* 

Ih^, was as loose and scattered as a 
due. regard to tefety would permit. 
The Goitsequrace was, that their fires 
stretching out in a single line, pre- 
sented an Biqpcaranoe far more impo- 
sing, than if Ihey had been confined, 
as usual, to one or two spots. On 
the part of die Americans again, there 
was no need for any artificial exten- 
sion. Their fires ran along the whole 
face of the hill- Like our own, they 
were anranf^ in a sort of semicircle, 
only the horns of their crescent, in^ 
stead of advancing, fell back, on both 
sides fi’ora the centre. It was impos- 
sible not to feel the contrast, which 
the dense arrangement of their bi- 
vouac presented, to the scattered and 
soaiewnat irregular di9i)osition of 
ours. That they surpassed us in 
numbers, at least thrcc-fold, we had 
all along been aware ; the very na- 
ture ana extent of their works were, 
of themselves, sufficient to prove this ; 
but I am not sure tliat the knowledge 
of that 8U|)eriority produced its full 
efibet, till inter the establishment of 
the comps for the night had 
brought it completely home to us. 
Vet there was not a man amongst us 
who entertained a doubt as to the 


enjoyment. 

By this time darkness b(^n rapids 
ly to Set in, and the scene acquired 
every moment more and mor^ of intev 
rest and sablimky. The rain still fell, 
though not wi^ so much violence as 
k bad fallen atittle while ago; whilst 
4he wind rising by fits and starts, 
waved over the w, and whistled 
thiDUffh the wood id violent gusts. 
The douds rushed before it, lum to- 
tally obscaicd, from time to time, a 
young moon, which seemed to strugM 
against thek supremacy, and thcitdi- 
viding into their grey weoesr suffived 
her, for a moment, to smile out upo% 
die storm. But it was not in the 
operations of nature alone that we 
found much to admire^ Our out- 
posts, extending in a sort of curve, 
pemiitted us, who occupied one of 
the extreme flanks, to Imk at once 
npon the fixes, of the Bri* 
ffsh and American armies, and the 
<l||fec t of these, in a dark and tem- 
, JM^ous night like the present, was 
Pnhe highest degree striking. Our 
troops lay all along the plain; in 
fiart among the wood which skirted 
tlio open country, in part upon the 
ogen mntry itself ; and their or- 


tssufL of the battle, let it begin when 
it mi^t We des|)iscd the '^"ankees 
from our hearts, and only longed for 
an opportunity to show tliem how 
easily diey could be beaten. 

Nor WM this eager detiire to Ongage 
the mere o^riiig of an impetnoeity, 
whidi British soldiers always expe- 
rience when in the presence of an ene- 
my. It had been explained to us, that 
as soon,.as a oomniunication could be 
opened^ between the army and the 
fleet,, pr which all the bombs, and 
xnan^ of the firigates, were in 

iherives, an attack imon the American 
linea would be made^ Tbta was to 
begin with a heavy fire on the right, 
for the purpose of drawing to that part 
the principal share of Jonathan’s au 
tack ; after whidb, the 85th regiment, 
and the seamen supported by the 4th 
and 44th, were to penetrate the left si- 
lently, and with t)ie bayonet. Having 
overcome all oppositien, the afinmn 
was to wheel up upon thC' summit of 
the ridge, to femahi vlpiiioiiary till 
dawn; and flien taking dte whole of 
the works in flank, to emry them one 
by one in detail. But everything, it 
was understood, must depend upon 
the ability of the fleet to ^operate. 
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There waft, npim the i^L t^ wh3c¥ we were so eoenElIlf 

the American posiUon, « i^g pt^ reerfre proefa tto 'mow deefetfh.^ Vle^ 
well supplied with hes^ eMnatioei last, wmw munniin^ ‘''not loiiA4Ndl;^ 
Topasft it by unheeded, would be,oiir deep,** began to paaa from mmsiOlBiii^ 
leacTerft conceived, to expooe the et« an ald*de^mp arrived^ and enr Mi- 
tacking column, even should it buc^ tries were ordered to be cdledlm Thie 
ceed in the dark, to certain destrtie* bdng' eAWed, wo' ptooeeded, under 
tion, as soon as daylight enabled the his guidance, towards the'fclk][ 1^, 
artillcrjr to play ; whilst to attempt it being arrived at the Ugh Mud, wo 
by escalade, waa esteemed a prqject too found the whole army iWnumAiiig on- 
liazardouB. To the fleet it was accord- der, and, to oiy ^inriqytBialble asto- 
ingly left, which, by bombardmentj nisjfiment,picpii[^toSild^ The 
would, it was nresumed, reduce it to column wasi|m^;<.iweeldieto«pre68 
ruins in a few hours ; and die com- thmsdinq;r^9lcft’ in fosht; and the 
meiicemcnt of a serious cannonade Were then towards frie 

from the river, was to be the signal for riuRpiy;* 

a general movement in line. 'me to convey 

Thus instructed, the reader will any*ildmfirilioidi^^ 
easily believe, that as hour after hour ther hutoSihlioii, eKperieneed and ex-i 
stole on, we turned our gaze, with pressed h3r'T8toiafa of alltjanks, when 
feverish anxiety, towards the river, h hetedne appri^t that a retreat was 
All, however, continued as it had d^terafoed'Wtm. It waa no eonaelal- 


been before. No flash told that the 
shipping had taken their stations; 
the noise of firing was unheard, and 
the most serious apprehensions began 
to be entertained, that the plan had, 
for some cause or aiiotlier, miscarried. 
At last, when midnight was close at 
hand, a solitary rejiort, accompanied 
by the ascension of a smidl hi%bt 
sjiark into the sky, gave notice mat 
the bombardment had begun. 
ami another followed in qukV^iptoes- 
slon ; and now every man insWCoVely 
sprung from the earth, s^gtasped 
his arms. The point to faeptotod was, 
wo well knew, in our iinmedhiMfront. 
We were aware, that in forcing it, our 
detachment would take die lead ; and 
we listened, in breathless attention, 
for thecomifigup of the column whlA 
ha<l been appointed to suppoit ps. Our 
ears, too, were on tlie for i^he 

musketry whidi nught' soop tu he 
heard in the opflidte diredSWi ^ in h 
word, we stood ;fl^rTanSsm w foil 
hour, under thh influence of Chtfi atato 
fxf excitation, which, whUelt fodia up 
the faculty of speech, rCndhrs^ ^ 
senses, both of right andhearing, acute 
to an almost uniiatnrd degree. 

8 udi was our situation, hofo ofhefly 
and mind, froiil midnight, whem the 
ships began to open their fire, up 
the hour of two. That all Ihihp went 
ifot prosperously, was manifest enough. 
The precious tfine, at kast, wasktok- 
pifeig us ; uid for that loss wc afl felt 
that nothing'CouU make amends ; but 
we were far from anticipaiting the total 
change of resolution which had occur- 


tIon to tis h> he told, that the frigates 
had hecsi Umiblc to force thrir wuy 
within cannon.* 8 hot of the enemyh 
works, ind that even the hombardmmit 
of which we had been’spectators, proved 
all hut harmless to those against whom 
it was directed. We could not believe 
that our success depended, in any es- 
s^tial degree, upon the operations of 
the navy. What were the American 
entronehments to us? In the first 
place, the most unpractised m could 
not fail to perceive, that of the field- 
works begun, not one had arrived at 
completion ; and the most ignorant in 
rile art of war is aware, that in works 
only half defensible troops repose very 
little confidence. In the next {dacc$ 
no truA cUn bo more apparent, tlurn 
thai^inAll uight-c^rations, a cmnpaot 
body cf veterans, welUdisciplined and 
ordeVl^, Ore It all times an overmatch 
for Mole cretrds of raw levies. Per- 
haps* our tedors acted prudoittly in 
dsfiteitiig'riie' moment of attack till 
after Bi^itfalh By doing so, they at 
the enemy*. bu<^ 

miri^ iB ertSieryef BO trail ;Dat wny 
^efutB ibf ti n^Wttadc llunildlie 
^ren''''iii>, bdetnse a siBg^ redoabt 
oae^pej nuiiionmfltig firom the 
in ootdd' Bot divine. Oar InUteetl. 
3»mrerjf*^ a nai|4e oBe ; m tU 
‘only indeed, tvidi Ste 

■«aiiie^'8atiidaotiOn' Brhkih wOold iii*e 
'BtaHccdnurahedieBoe of OfiMr ofAM, 
' bat prom]^ and fti bead tphrm;-'* ' 
It fell 'to ^ bt of tbo Min^p ^nto . 
which had fimMied ^ pfey n x ig to 
pe^m, on the preieat oeeaekm, tfie 
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IM n wi B ii WM riL Among^ Allele 
IkIi j tm iti ittlion ; andai 
Dnioded do! to move till 
_ to break* we no loon* 
l^^nmn ftirly aet out* tliaii 
1 wmiid a la^ fire bj the 
1 aat down. Them atUl 
t fiaak Bome portion of 
lorumba of biscuit lav 
(oarwatteia;aiio 
was* we pro- 
' imcA, lest an 
not 


took 

gen. To „_ 
fil^saehat 
Ibrtjr paces from^ 
manded to move 
yanb in rear of 
Other files* three on 
way* swept the woods as 
patrol I whilst the body 
mny* amonnting to exactly 
lonr men* proceeded in column, 
the rest of the army we saw nothii^^ , 
it had set out a full hour and a nuf 
before us ; although it uecessark 
moved more slowly than us* m ooulcP' 
hardly expect to overtake ittUlil^ould 
halt. But so little were we apf^hen- 
sive of purauit* that the' idea of being 
eut off never once occurred to us ; and 
hence we were not altogether so car^ 
fill in providing against such an acci- 
dent as we ought to have been. We 
were* however* taught* before tbo 
day's journey came to a close* dut 
things do occaaionslly happen whidi 
have not been anticipated* 

The atorm of wind and rain ^ving 
died away* our march became* nefore 
long* exo^Dgly lureedde. Of the 
country through which we now hw* 
veiled* none of na during the advance 
had seen anything; the soCnery an- 
eordingly poMessed all the attractiona 
which novelty bestowa* The road* 
too* though sandy* waa a good one* 
and the late moisture rendered it bet- 
ter thflm it hail been before* by har- 
dening it; whilst the tress* bending 
over from both sides* tfihrded an 
sOTecable shelter from ^ sun's rayo* 
which soon began to best upon na 
somewhat jpowemlly* With aJl these 
pleasant circamstancea about ua* it 
was but natural that we should trudge 


X/IL CJUM, 

cminsnMdteHtViimonr. Bnithecare- 
Mmiesi to wfaiA* aa onr distance from 
me eomfe tarn increased* we be^ 
to give way* suddenly received its 
disstisement* and our attention waa 
dravm from lighter topics* to the im- 
pmtint businem of onr duty. 

It n^t be noon* or a little past it* 
and we vreTe approaching the scene of 
the action of the Ifith* when a shout 
from the files in the rear* followed by 
the discharge of a couple of muskets* 
attracted our attention. We halted 
Instantly* and looked back ; but no 
time was allowed for any regular for- 
iination* ere a troop of some twenty 
ior thirty horsemen dashed round an 
^ angle of the road, and* sword in hand, 
galloped towards us. To tlic right 
and left**' was the only word of com- 
mand ihat wo could give ; the men 
understood it; and springing, some to 
right* and others to the Wt of tlu* 
'* they threw therasolvcs into thi' 
d* where the cavalry could not 
reabh them. Then was a fire open- 
Jri* whidi in a trice brought men and 
jKSca to the ground. The cavalry 
p^sed ; one or two attempted* with 
great Iwavery* to force their horses 
the thicaets* and two of our pco- 
wbo diatioed to be more cxiHiscd 
eir comrades* were sabred, 
alarm having spread to the 
now not far ahead of us, 
and a field-gun caiiic at 
‘id our assistance. The 
aited not for the guns to 
ntly that they appeared 
every man turned bis head ; and as 
they rode for life and death* our jran- 
nera had only an qiportunity of fuing 
two shots. 

jlgnonuil* as we necessarily were* 
vmethet the corps which had Just 
diaiged* fbrmod mjtoS the advanced 
guara of the whdHymmcan army* 
or wia n mere nu^PibseDt out to 
track our ateps and oocertain our plans* 
we broke not atkmce into roarcliing- 
order as soon aa It had disappcaral. 
On the contrary* thewholofbrco drew 
up in two linea; the artillery took its 
station* and every arrangement waa 
made for figh^ngA general action on 



the spot But nodyag farther being 
seen or heanl «if 9w moaihuta* aS 
hope of bringing mattoia to that de- 
sirable issne waspaid aside* and the 
brigades* one hy cme* the road* 
aa mey hod done hdm* A reeogni- 



to. w* nw^sw^.4timaMo^^r Wi^iWe pwaediUaigbt. 
cm meces of camioii, tofi fafim It is tfot aeeetiiirf thai I ibcsdtt 

tiohitl eompaiues of wikiitrv; retraced c^ntio the detail of onar fubsei^W 
its steps about a niHe, for mpurposo opssatioiis vei^ neKbiutely* > Euoogit iS 
of SBcertaiaing with accuracy hw when rotate, that on the ibHow- 
matters stood ; Dot they, meeting, with ing momiTig, as soon as broad day-i 
notliilig tOk excite their interes^i. they light came in> the retreat was resit* 
too turh^ hack> and followed their mod ; and that we arrived about nine 
comradk unmolmtedo , 4 . o'elp^, M. at ponttcm which 

The rest -of our journey waa per« proBued to furnish ovBy ||^ity for 
fonned without the occurreuceof any a safe re-enibarkatioiif flie boats 
remirkaUe incident. We passed, as were already on the beadi in great 
we were necessitated to pass, our yes* numbers ; a couple of gun-brigs wens 
terda/s position, where men and offi* moored^asbefore, within cablc's-length 
cers recovered the cloaks and blankets of the, shore ; and tlie sailors, in crowds, 
which had been left behind ; and we were waiting to receive us^ and to coi|* 
saw the dead lying as they lay on the vey us to our respective vessels. No 
evening of the action, still unburiecL hearty* peering, however, gave, notioo 
Many had, however, undergone the this ume of ton satigPacti'oii of these 
process of stripping, ^oiigh by whom bravp fellows with the results of iho 
it was impossible for us to guess ; and expedition. On the contrary, a soknin 
all were beginning to emit an odour the silence prevailed among tlicm; and 
reverse of acceptable to delicate or- even the congratulations, on soft 
gans ; but we could not )iau8e to give return of their individual acquaint* 
them sepulture; and both the sight anccs,wereaccompanicHl by an express* 
and smell w(Te too familiar to affect ion of deep sorrow for the loss of Go* 
us very deeply. We pushcrl on, and neral Ross, and the profitless issue of 
arriving about four o’clock in the af- the inroad. In this humour they con« 
tcmooii at a convenient piece of gmiind, duct4?d us, rcgiinent by regiment, to 
a lialt was ordered* There all 'tfiu icus- the boats; and the evening was as ye^ 
tomary arrangements of lighting firB, veryiitde advanced, when the whole 
piling arms, and planting outpostgi army, with all its materiid and stores, 
were gone through ; and hm,:^dcT found itself again lodged on board of 
the shelter of gipsy-tents, ooiinp^S^d ship. 
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Th b feelings which tooia possssp'on damp ^i!l<— was exdeSidyely disagM* 
of us now, were similar in thdr na« able* Of eou^ there was no suc]^ 
tore, though^perhaps less vivid, jthan thing si, walking the deck ; and oulr 
those whi^ had come into play after wretched library had Itmg become 
the re-^ipment of the expe^tipn. «to an ^eet of loathing to most of qs. 
Washington. At first the bqaiq|iB.!fibin For my own part, as soon as I had 
constant excitement to absoluie^ests finiAed my letters for England, an4 
was received as a pwfitive boowiby wd . playe^ f^gm&jor two at diess, | brent 
bythesainenesaoriherestitselfhli^ne faiuy>^ bed, and slept, or ivthei^ 
a thousand degrees more irksbmie tibm dosfia oontoscoly, tdl dinner was 
its very opposite. Diuing the ramsini.f , nenneod* a ' ' * ' 

der of the day whith witnessed our re- ' lb mev^ to itul, a film breesg sprung 

turn to the transport, we were, upon up oav the, moi^g of the ITtn, aqd 
the whole, hwpy enough t that is, we the . rainvocaiihg, the wesitber aga|d. 
enjoyed the iuxiiry of clean ilhcn, a smiled gpou us in all the tuxunsniB; 
BOCLul dinner, and a cheerful sbiiW of of the western hemii^efe. The dew! 
wine after it. Rut the day after rose wap aeeord^ly eouvertsd to iis'm., 
somewhat heavily, audit biesmemnre uses; aitd a promena^ 
and more heavy gs it proceeded on ita ftmtofidl to diemicen-niiMU and A|^ 
course* Thfike was nothing whatever thenuum-nuMi^to Of toffisr^ was 
to be done. *rhc weather changed to blilhed. A tummur. likewtao; 
bestogularlyungenial; theramfettiu how or another got, into drctda»^ 
torrents, and the cold-^or rsther the that a large Aeet, contoltdfigieii'fliou<« 

Voi.. XXI. 4. Y 
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■and.ireih 
now 

hMA hta^wsmimA ^fd^ t9 sff the 
entnnoerfthebij. U«iBbe€ 4 d^ 
beliefed, ibaX 4 {am af tniteMijcm 
BO danraUe iva» mti«Bd with emw* 
ry demouBtralioii of extroTapaat joy# 
W),tb wioh 4 Anroe, and such appimf 
^ r&lt» diat thore waB notUog 
which wo would not zoadily attempt, 
^ hiurdlf anything whidi wa oould 
not easily acootnpliiui,; and if a whis- 
per of a compkint wii heard at aQ, it 
aapse only fmni die idea, that had the 
ndnlmemaiita oonne in but a weds 
earlier, we dunild have been now in 
e» in Baltimore, and the gallant 
alivo# NeTerdielesB we were 
M9|»herfi enough to reat aatisfied# 

. jat an event in itself bo fortunate 
PDnld never occur out of due time; 
and we soon brought ouradvee to be- 
lieve, that a day or two at thefartheet 
would aee us again on ihore, and that 
j Mt u n ore wonU iiot» alter aH, escape 
ita visitation. 

We were in ibis ardent frame of 
tund» when about eleven o’dodk in 
the forenoon the Admiral fired a.su^ 
and the fleet got under wdg^i. 
The oreeae had by thiy titniji inercaaed 
to Apeet^ Bti^gale ; baiM it<Ucw 
in die dizection to tvUeb our <jpa«i 
wm tuned, iw nen, either wUner or 
—iior, complained of its lialeuce. Wo 
sew like eagles down the bay ; but as 
we ware approaching Kent Island the 
wind suddenly ihirad, and we wen 
oompdled to esit aaiAar aitdey its 
dil& for the idg^ On the nonew, 
lowerar, we wen again sleeting -eiir 
wnise; and it soon pamme appsieptj 
iiein we dinetian.inihhiidi wemowri, 
dm Fstunmt wasisgab abont-W 
aim ns a temponsy r eads t sa d i In 
tweasuseof tojhy’a f ew sge wg pass* 
ed, as we hod dw» hetoe, wiAin 
gWMdwt of AnuapeH^ and pf ,tbe 
wBhigea and hamlets in, its eicbiiiy. 
Almost the same nectaele whwh.had 
Fevknaly sirseMit <||ir idMitiiw 
|o attnet it now, Igpin diehsMoiu 
■wete set on fim*->«gun. dgwd-guns 
tens fired, heneman asswited, wd 
Mqprapbic oammnnieadaBa wen oar* 
fiea on at enryatatian; whilst ^ 
pnmn^ ogpitall, with aS the inh^ 
"***JWMe«eir it. again ant findh 
wwds of men, wommi, and dtUdren, 
mm in maqifint Mnbsimi intn the 
Merm. l^eenfsas,th«te<iwgh 
theaDiirse of aone three years’ cam* 
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aeui of due dauHad dutrict, and then 
1 regarded our preaent pmcaedings 
{pith no very taumphani eye, inaa- 
much aa tiuy mninm me more of 
the opemtiouB of the anojunt Danee 
against Alfred and his autdackfi than 
anythingin die annala of inodkm and 
dviliied warfrre. Yet was theit a 
groat defd in this hind of lifr calca- 
mted^ in an extraerdinary degreit,, (o 
intereat.and amuse. Wp came at lost 
never to look upon a town or a vill^e, 
without having, a^, least, die wiim, 
that we might be almwed to pay to it 
a hostile visit ; and though ^ am sure 
that the peao^ul inhabitants would 
have sufficed no wrong at our hands, 
1 am equally sure, that there was no- 
thing in the shape of public property, 
or public work^ which we did uot re- 
gara as furnishing a legitimate source 
m plunder and outrage. 

Our boyaf^e continuing throughout 
the whole of the 18th, wc arrived, at 
an early hour on the morning of the 
loth, at our edd anchorage in the Pa- 
tuxent yivar. Here every ship in the 
fleet biniight up ; and here, as far as 
wAfmU^dhsXfiit waa more than pro- 
bable;|hat we diould be condemned to 
remaiahi a state of useleas inactivity, 
foe aorow time to come. A sort of ru- 
monr lN^n about this time to get 
abroad among us, that the ultimate 
o^CCtqf ojur transportation to Ame- 
Maif, was not to be looked for here. 
A penaanept oonqueal, it was wbia- 
MR^ iWaold aoraewhm or anodier 
DO ptimpM; but when, how, or in 
what diioctian, continued a mjsteiy. 
There mm pemoiiB, indeed, who mfce 
of a deaeODt upon New York. There 
were odiera who insiiuiated, that one 
of ^ ioiidieiii atates hy more oven 
to an attadc, and if aubdued, might 
morooiiHybefetmnod. All,h 0 wever, 
confessed themselves knorint of the 
real undertaldiig meditated, though 
all seemed to agroe, that in this quan* 
ter of the Unim States our eamj^lgn 
was at an eaflAihat however long we 
might oonliiiijtllim, would be in idle^ 
nesa and cpufioemenA With such rti* 
meura afloat, the reader will not he 
aurariaed tphaer, that we aoiii began 
to find that enemy of alt uneaq^ed 


to a fflove wUh the nun# impaltence 
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#tMi itefrodied timSaeneMUm 
wbm Ae h ediHiting tieliettfi 
itotarViekKi betweeii the fln(K{nibHcalSi# 
pf the banns to the 

I will not attempt to feooifd^ in re-* 
gtdar order/'tlie methods which went 
adqpted to kill time, fmm the 19th of 
September, the day on wbkh we cast 
anchor^ ,np to the ISih of Oetober, 
when finally qtthted tite Chesa« 
peake. It was, vpm the whole, hut a 
aufi and uninteresting period of cur 
cfkiatenoe. We naoted, indeed, fVom 
the Patuxent to the Potomae, and fhmi 
the Potomac back agahv fo the Fa^ 
tuxent. We landed, too, sometimes in 
small parties, sometimes in large, and 
twice in wliolc brigades. But the joar» 
nal, were it regularly transcribed, with 
due attention to dates and cirrfim- 
stances, would, I fear, prove as little 
interesting to the reada to penuw, as 
it would be irksome and disagreeable 
to the writer to detail it. It will be 
better to relate only sneh events as 
appear to myadf most worthy of xela- 
tion. 

In die first place, then, I recollect, 
that whilst the fleet lay at anchor in 
the Patuxent, a signal was hosted at 
the mast-head of the Royal Oafc, in- 
quiring a certain number of tepteuis 
and otlier naval officers to eOWteon 
board, for the purpose of hoHfto a 
couit-maniAl. Two seamen» tkptu- 
red in sone of the late dtiienttaoB, 
had been recognised as desemfs ' flom 
one of his M^esty's ships, and Aby 
were now about tobetriA Theeonrt 
met; the prisoners wefee eowrieted, 
and they were sentenced to be bangedj 
and at noon, on the 80 A of StfiM- 
ber, Ae sentence was carried Ateete- 
onnoii. As AecIrcioMaiicei' Mend- 
ing Ae executhm of a WAttihSl on 
board of Aip amisdter sobAn; fShall 
take Ae lib^ of deaerib^f Aten 
aomewbat at lengA. ' ** 

Hating heata Aat sncli nn^ooent 
was about to occur, two or three oAers 
and mysellt obeying Ae fficAteaof a 
curiority, not nwhapa of the most ro 
fined nature, teok boat, and went on 
board Ae RojU Oak, ObOut an boor 
vious to Ae Atal moBdtent WSh- 


m 

nritiWM 

ever/ An dam bent I# duaileA^ M 
all, boA effioan kni kvOcM W 
tfarir staitioDS. done, Ao bdiCw^ 
imritfs whfatksoiuided, lira aR Imnli^ 
''orowdad Ae Uneeastle, quairteNdsel^' 
and paop^ in i moment. There we 
atoou in profimnd sileiioe, till eight 
briis were tolled ; and exactly as Ao 
last stroke ceased to reverbente, Ae 
Captain made his appearancSi 
All eyes were now turned in fdsrftd 
expectation upon Ae fore-hatches; 
nor was expectation long kept upon 
the stretch. A sergeant of maiim, 
followed by a file of men, mounted 
Ae ladder; Aen came two persona, 
dressed in blue jackets and trowsefS, 
heav% Ironed, and after Aem easno 
another file marines. They moved 



S irious to Ae general mtMf 'of — 
p's company; and if Aef Were, of 
wltetnaWipAcy cOnsi^ I cannot 
epekk; beoause, tiH aB badda were 
pl^ nponderica^ I sate wiA Ac Ueu^ 
femmte in the wird roten. About ten 


escaped oor noliee, that a oeiipid,af 
nooses huim from the fore^ysra, cvic 
on roch Bi& of Ae mast and Chat 
tbeendsof Aeinpes lay atl^hupcm 
thefoNOBstle, ready to be hurried aft 
Ae drip's company. Of course. Wo 
ware all perfectly senable to what uses 
those rope-ends were about to be 
tor^ ) m Aou^ Aero was not one 
amongit us who felt disposed to deny 
Ao jMiee of a deserter's Ate, Acre 
were Aw indeed who experienced no 
pi^ for Ae unhappy wretAes about 
to suffer. No nrot whil^ however, 
wii ggdated for Ae indulgence of sneh 
AoUiPrts. The C^in, uiiAldnm a 
roR Wf ' paper wirieli he held in bis 
hteid, iw dMid the pioeeedingv Wf 
Ao ' OesirUWicuAd; whiA aenteUeM 
the roteoBeib before bim to suflhr 
deaAi and «wrii« stated, Aat Ae 
aenteneollrfBestion received 
pwAcfiott er Ac AdBdrd on Ae ste- 
ken;b€tMfmoti^ toAecUi. 
prite, Ate Actrhoar was come. leait- 
nel WMond to eamf to my leiite 
acnr ikateon cf Ae a^fession wUen 
prosed acroiiAe poor meifa eromie* 
ATOM WhOte Aero prdim 
eii. Tilly worn boA deiffiypslc;r 
llteta«fcM,too, epprorori 
«nArhM;ittaBikMr>of Asm 

owroA 

•t nbawe' bndt » )h(;.7 

tkgWwhmMmi tut tIMff «Ufec^ 
Si tWMriii 





L«c]ainatb^4W offiwjbig Ibo jU j htOt 
reoMtancet Tbek^Bmed0b0W€(fm^ 
thoii^ wliether in payer or eiecra^ 
tion^ 1 cannot tdl; and one raised his 
manaded hands with great appareot 
energy^ to his breast. But the Stritg^ 
glc was soon over. The chains were 
struck from their legs, which yr^ 
bound about at the ancle and thigh 
with conls ; their bands Jooaened from 
the bandeufi^ wm pinioned behind 
thcin» and a white night^cap being 
drawn over each of their faces^ they 
were placed upright, with their fronts 
towards the mast. Then was ilie 
noose silently oast on their necks, and 
a aignal being given by the first lieu- 
tenant, about twenty stout fellows 
adzed each of die ropes. One inatant's, 
and only one instours pause occurred, 
for the boatswain piinng hoist 
away," the executioners ran with all 
opeed towards the poop ; and the un- 
fortunate culprits, hurried aloft with 
the rapidity of thought, died in an in- 
stant. I forced myself to gaze stead- 
fasdy upon the whole prooming, and 
I can vouch, that not ao much as a 
quiver, or motion of the limb, gave 
evidence of suffisring ; it seemed to 
me, to be the most humane execution 
which I had ever witnessed. Andnow 
all was over. The sailors returned to 
their births, and we to our transport ; 
whilst the bodies of the deserters were 
Idt to swing in the air till sunset. 

I have said, tliat whilst the fleet 
lay, both in the Patuxent and Poto- 
inac,it was a common practice amongst 
the officers to land, end amuse them- 
adves during the whole of die day, 
upon the banks of the livm. Some- 
timea these debarkationa took place 
for the purpose of laying In flreah pro- 
viiUma ; on which oceanona they were 
lunally conducted with pmdenee, and 
i;^eeted b^ armed par^ At other 
times mere individum caprice directed 
them; and then they were, for the 
moat part, as fadi as they were agrCo- 
aUe. 1 know not Imw it^eame about, 
but rarely indeed was a 4ay 
to pw by, without my apenoiiig some 
poi^n of it on abore; and to one of 
these cssual excursions was 1 indebt- 
edfpT my first acquaintance with the 
ratings of an author now well known 
in ^is country/— I mean Washington 

Iri^g, 

f pcrfccfin that bodi the 
SM and fidSm September were spent 
by a frh'nd and mycclf on the nght 


dioogh 

ooeder tbau B Mid UduMo been, waa 
teild, and even mmtiiig ; and the 
scenery partQdkJuat so much of a 
mixture of wiMemesa and cultivation, 

imd attractiveifNot fiufimi the brinf 
of the Btream there stood a cha- 
teau, from whkh, aa may be imamned, 
the family had Imig ago rethed. It 
waa surrounded by mmnda laid out 
with very considerable taste ; and the 
furniture, and general anrangemeiit of 
the interior, gave evidence, that its 
owner, whosvicr he might be, was not 
wanting either In aristocratic feeling, 
or elegant propensities. Strange to 
say, the chateau in question had esca- 
pe plundering ; its very library was 
entire,— though the only individuals 
left in charge of it were an old grt-y- 
beaded negro and his wife. In that 
library we found a work not long ago 
republished in this country — ^The Sm- 
magundi; and though we could not 
enter into the local pleasantries inter- 
spersed through it, 1 remember that 
we read it with very ipreat gratifica- 
tion. To say the truth, our admira- 
tion of the t^ents of die author quite 
overcame our regard to honesty ; for 
we not t’&Iy read the volume on shore, 
but hvong^t it off with us to our 
tranmort. 

Worwore not, however, on every 
occasioa/so intellectual in the objects 
of our search. Our fresh provisionB 
Ih^ expeqded, it became a consider- 
ation of some momwt with us, how 
we might procure a second supply, 
andfor thjui puipciee parties were more 
than onee la&ded, and aent some way 
up tbi^ emmtry. Several of these I 
Bcccm^nied; out as the adventures 
whidi bafitU us on one occasion, re- 
semta^ very nearly those which be- 
fell oh O^mrs, it wifi suffice if 1 select 
a sin^e^cursbn, and g^ve a narm- 
tiye of it, as a fair apedmen of the 
rest. 

On the SMb Septemher, a bio« 
ther offiosr and m,$m took with its 
twelve men well asmedf and landing 
at a particular point, {lushed off for 
the hoow of agentleman named Car> 
nd, which aieod. at die distaoM of 
some two or three miles ftom the ri- 
ver. hlr Carrol bad already ha— 
sited by seversl parties from die ffeet, 
to whom he had aold, at oomidcraUc 
profit to himadf, diMp^ geese, tnr- 
keys, end other live ftodc. The pur- 





wt ef 9ur iimnfoa.ta-day 
obwa fhKU him a dm&ar wonr, and 
we found no difficulty in pemading 
him toHuwqit about Mrice iti vdae, 
for any article that we coveted. To 
do him justice^ however, Mr Candl' 
was extremely hospitable; he made 
us heartily wdoome to all4hathis laiv 
der and ^lar would offiird ; and we 
become^ as it was lig^ thatwe should 
become, the beat friends imi^itable. 
But our visit was not doomed to pass 
by wholly without accident We had 
sat with him about half an hour,' du- 
ring which time our mm* had caught 
and brought in six sheep, two pigs, 
and a quantity of poultry, when a no* 
{^ro, rushing into the a|tartment, in- 
formed us, ill a hurrieil tone, that two 
hundred horse had just arrived at a 
village about a mile distant, and that 
he entertained no doubt of, their de- 
sign to cut us off from die boats, and 
put us all to death. I know not 
whence it came about, but we had 
brought a bugler, bugle and all, on 
shore with us. Not doubting that 
our African friend was in the right, 
we instantly assembled our party ; 
and placing the live stock in we 
centre of a dozen men, we cau- 
sed the otlier half dozen to ext^d in 
covering order, and gave the bu^er 
directions, on the first appearencjs of 
an enemy, So sound. We Hid goed 
reason to think, that die sou^-ef a 
bogle would convey to the i^fiids of 
these troopers the idea diat a Ism 
force was on diorc ; nor were we £* 
ceived. 

We had traversed about a mile, and 
were a^iroaching the open country 
on the immediate margip of Ihie 
stream, when a squadron ;of some 
twenty hone suddenly showed iteel^ 
close upon our rear. ^ebm^lBew, 
as if it were iutendi^d toalaimH^tiQiole 
brigade, and our men flockiw 'to the 
iqpot in ones and twos, dopbiJssi im- 
pressed the Americans with a bdkf,' 
that a large fiiroe was in front of 
them. Tbl^ halted, wheeled round, 
and slowly itN^. away ; nor did we 
see anything mii^jo of Worn that morn- 
ing. I need not add, tbai we made 
no delay in gaining our boat; or that 
we hal/TesoiTed not i^n to mtHgaito, 
So few in number, even as far' from 
the fleet .as Mr Cam's residenoe. 

B^dea these private landings, as 
thmr may be termed, in die course of 
whidi, by the way, four officers of the 


mane piisoneni, itm oisembananicnill 
of troops, under the command of fTb* , 
lODcl Brooike in person, took pUqc^ 
The fint of these occurred on the oc- 
casion inst referred to. A party of 
the 85th having incautiously exposed 
tbemadvfls, and a report having reach- 
ed the fleet that they were betrayed, 
the light corps landed for the purpose 
of 'chasUdiig the traitor, and forcing 
a release of the prisoners. The first 
of these proceedings was not, they 
found, required; there had been no 
treachery, but much honour and 
good feeling displayed towards the 
English ; the last, 1 believe, came to 
noWhig. The officers having been 
concealed all day by an American 
fiirmer, effected tbeir own escape ; tlie 
privates, who had fallen into the hands 
of some cavalry, were instantly remo- 
ved up the country. The light troops 
Bcconlingly returned to the riiips, 
without having effected anything.— 
Nor was the second debarkation one 
whit more profitable. A rumour ha- 
ving oome to Colonel Brooke's ears, 
that ten or twelve hundred Ameri- 
cans, with a park of six pieces of can- 
non, were encamped about five miles 
up die country, he determined to at- 
tonpt their suTprisal. With this view, 
the 4lh, 44th, and dlst regiments, as 
as the battalion of marines and 
the corps of rocketers, were lauded, 
on the 4th of October, uim>d the left 
bank of tlie Potomac. The landing 
took place during the night ; and as 
the weather chanced to be stormy and 
moist, there was very little comfozt 
whilst it went on. Nor, to speak the 
troth, 'did any man's enthuBiasm rise 
sufficiently high to make him satisfied 
even'^Ubder t£e petty grievance of a 
dudk^. Wh.€OW not but feeh that 
thooljyfect in ^luew was utterly worth- 
less; and we were far from bring 
sanguinie, that, worthless os it wai^ it 
woSd be riimned. We were not 
mistaken^ Mavina nuuched all n^^t 
ttiste • abakhi^ lam, wc arrived a^ 
ten tfdbrik la the morning, at tlm ^ . 
of tfaqenemy^s bivouac, and fonxid,fa 
most #i3» cammted to find, 
bad been at^aadfled. The Ameritqjpp ‘ 
were nat quite ao carriess of 
srivea, aa that two thoutatid bign 
could step on abore unobserved* * jqb- 
telligence of our design reached 
long before we b^n our inroad ; and 
tiicy returned leisurely into the into- 



rior. Under tlMve^lMiimttM rttiiniedoabMidof 

renudned for itt btit one eourie to and empty-littiM. 
pursue ; we rctraoed our itepp, and 
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But beaideB taking pun wUh my 
coinradea in these diffinont pumiitSi 
it wai a common custom with me to 
spend whole d ays on diore, either seek- 
ing te game in the woodsj or loitering 
atmt the beautiful banka of the river 
with my flshii^-iod. No man who 
has not experienced the irksoinuness 
of a four months' confinement on beard 
of ship, can at all comprehend the de« 
gree of g^ratification udiich these soli- 
tary excursions afibrded. On such oo 
casionB, the air always appeared to 
blow with peculiar sweetness^ and the 
noises produced by things animate and 
inanimate about me were all most mu- 
fiicaL Every branch overhead was 
alive with birds, which mode the fo- 
rest ring with their clear and varied 
notes ; whilst the rustling of the breeze 
through the foliage, the mnrmur of 
the larK stream, broken in upon and 
varied from time to time by the indis- 
tinct cries of the seamen, created alto- 
gether a harmony more exquisite than 
any other to whidi the human ear can 
listen. Towards nightfall, in {larticu- 
lar, these sounds came upon me with 
peculiar force. Nor were the bleat- 
ing of shoep, or the lowing of cattle, 
which met me as often as I ventured 
to any distance from the boats, Aiown 
away. I am not sure that I ever spent 
days more perfectly to my own satis- 
ftetion than those which were passed 
in solitude upon the basks of the Po- 


Things continued thus with us du- 
rmg several weeks, the boats rowing 
doily to the beach, and bringing off 
stores of fresh water ironi wells whirii 
had been dug there, and the horses 
and some |)art of the artillery being 
landed on an island in the river. But 
at last a signal was made for all par- 
ties to rmir to their respective ves- 
adc; and on ^ evening of the 6th 
of October, thd wh<de expeditbn was 
Min endmrked. Ok the morning of 
the 7^ tne anchors were raised, and a 
iair Mid happening to blow, we stood 
lifioent array towards tbo Ciie- 
Having fairly entered it, a 
mado for roc night; but 
we wore again under 


jair waa Happen 
inmagnifioentax 


saO, with mwB turned towards the 
capes, and Define dusk we bad the sa- 
tkfaction to observe the moulh of the 
James' river open on our starboard 
boWf Nor was this the only or jAe 
most agreeable event which befell us 
that day. A beauttiul schooner, car- 
rying a wldler«|Ug at her maiu-top- 
inaat head, shot atW us fVom the Pa- 
tuxent ; she overtook us just as wc 
were preparing to bring up for the 
night, aud great was the juy of every 
roan on board wluai it appeared that 
riic was tlie bearer of the majority of 
the men and officers who had been 
left behind wounded at Bladensburg. 
Among die individuals thus restorro 
to the army were Colonels Thornton 
and Wood, (Major Brown's hurts were 
too serious to admit uf his removal,) 
and not a few of the best non-com- 
missioned officers and privates belong- 
ing to the light brigade. I need not 
add, theta reunion of friends, under 
such drcinastaDoes, was productive of 
the hi^iest exultation on all sides ; 
whilst the reflection, that two officers 
of experience had returned to their 
statmns, gave universal satisfaction, on 
higher mnnds than those of mere 
personaTattachinent. 

From the date last reffirred to, up 
to theevemngof the l>kth,tbe fleet ei- 
ther oonrinuM at anehor, or beat about 
the byff as if the Admiral were in cx- 
pectaooD of dispatches from home, pr 
had.jmt ygt ma^np his own mind as 
to the course whidi it behoved him to 
follow. At ImIi however, though not 
before soldiers had b^n to give 
utteranee to many and sore com- 
plaints, a signal to steer in a SSB. di- 
rection was dispLiyed. AQ the tran- 
iprts, most of the, line-of-battle ships, 
the bombs, brigs, and amall craft, in- 
stantly obeyed ; and tt Ae wind blew 
fine and fresh, we bounded over the 
water like eagles through the skies. 
Capes Chades mid Henryteth hove 
in sii^t before dndt. We niahod 
Ibf oii^h between them, and the rising 
moon found us once again a^oea in 
the Atlantic ocean* 

Of the circiinwtanecs whidh attend- 
ed our passage fh»n die Chesopeoke to 
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Jamaicai it «i Bot neccuaxy that 1 
tOumld give hare any ndimte aotoofit 
The usual varietieBtfnmgh Budcabu^ 
fair and foul iraither, pmeuted tbem- 
aelvcs; and the customary formali- 
ties of shaving and administering oaths 
on crossing the line were rane throught 
Sharks were fished for, dolphins faarr 
poonedi, and ilving-fish secured on 
the Ofmrter-decir, whither they had 
leaped; and water-spouts, thunder- 
storms, and other children of the tro- 
pic^ came by turns to amuse and to 
alarm us. yet was the period of our 
lives which extendedftpin the 14tli 
of October up to the fiSIh' of Novem- 
ber but a dull and monotonous one. 
The scenery, indeed, after we had 
fairly entered what is calleil the 
windward channd, became interesting 
and beautiftil in no ordinary degree. 
It was delightful to behold the bold 
shores of St Domingo on the one hand, 
and tile no less magnificent cliffs of 
Cuba on the other ; whilst the unva- 
rving progress which we made under 
t&e influence of the trade-winds pro- 
ved of itself a source of hearty congra- 
tulation. But in spite of tliese amelio- 
rating accompaniments, a six weeks* 
voyage is, after all, nothing more than 
a six weeks* imprisonment, where, as 
Dr Johnson has observed, in addition 
to the loss of liberty, you run the risk 
of being drowned. It was, there- 
fore, with feelings of unspealoAle sa- 
tisfaction, that we at length beheld 
the blue mountains of Jamaica cast 
their shadows upon the distant horl- 
lon ; iptd our satisfaction received ten- 
fold greater force when the anchor 
was drqmed in Fort Royal hay. The 
reader wul readily believe that we lost 
no timein putting footing dryland; 
indeed, the vessel haa not kirang 
round to the tide, whm every oftcer, 
except such as weMFabsolutdy re- 
quire for duty, abandonedlier. ' 

In spite of the excessive mdtriness 
of the dimate, I shall never cease to 
look back upon the period of my brief 
amoum in Jamidot widi sentiments 
of unqualified latialkctioii. So many 
months kud dapsed since an otmvto- 
nity of mixln^m all In dvilize^Eng- 
lidi aodety was affineded, that thougn 
I can hardly venture to compare nb 
society of lungiton and ita vicinity to 
the pdlUked drcleo of Grosvenier 
Square or Fortiaad Place, even it, 
mtb dl itadnwbadu, {u4 they wen 
MUber km nor biffing.) (nought * 
charm along wfth it, sudi as I cannot 


adequately describo* ThevewiMoaio- 
thim^ in the very domeatio inBti|09i- 
ment of the plautera* hoiioea, wtra 
men, lo littie accustomed of late’ to 
the si^t of such things, could not 
behold with indifFerence. True, the 
absence of well-bred and well-edu- 
cated white women was severely felt. 
Not that there were none such in 
the island—- nay, far from it, those 
with whom we did form an acquaint- 
ance were at least as polished as wo- 
men of their own stations at home. 
But they were few in number; and 
where they existed not, their pla^s 
were hut indifferently supplied hy 
the Jifulatto and Mustee girls, who, 
in too many instance^ presided at our 
entertainers* ^ards, Ihen the man- 
ners of the nron, hearty and sincere, 
no doubt, were at the same time abun- 
dantly rough, uncultivated, boister- 
ous, and dogmatical. To a stran- 
ger, too, the being waited upon by 
filthy blacks, male and female, proved 
disgusting in the extreme. In spite of 
all this, however, wc enjoy^ the 
change in the order of our existence 
amazingly. The people were all, with- 
out any exception, frank and hospita- 
ble ; they gave us dinner^ and balls, 
as well quality as not quality ; they 
did their best, in short, to make our 
visit a pleasant one, and it would ill 
become me, whom they entertained 
tlins liberally, to ^ak of tliem In 
tenua of durapect. If I have ap- 
pealed to err in this particular, I as- 
txete them that I do not fed what I 
mi^ have unwarily written. 

I am not going to enter into any 
discuuionof the Save Question ; nei- 
ther dbaR 1 waste my reader's time, 
by laying before him a minute des- 
enption of Kingston, or the country 
round it. On the snlject of slavery, 
it wiB he suffieieoC to observe, that I 
htudcA ae strongly imbued with pre- 
judiee as most men, and that a fittie 
dose inopection of the behaviour of 
both Whiles and Blacks, served to 
conyiuds that the firm were not 
the ikfimiteri which they were so fre- 
quency vcpreaenied to be, nor the 
laat ^ that mawkish totn- 

paadbhw«c]kJ|^ the pleasure' of a 
certain damorworthies to stir up in 
their favour. The domeatic dava in 
Jamaica, is, generally speaking, aavrdl 
teeated, and in every respect as lainfm 
pily sititttod> as a demeatic aernoit w 
England ; and, from whi^ % eaw of tlie 
tasks imposed upon the fidd-negrUes, 
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T should csertunly not say, that the 
slave in the rainrcu' oofl^|khnttttk^ 
is much more heavily oppresaed iridi 
toil, thsn the Engli^ ditcher or reap^ 
er. No doubt there are many re- 
spects in which the slave stands upem 
less enviable groniul than the Euro- 
pean labourer, though I cannot rank 
among them the mere fact of his being 
a bowman ; because, to people so 
little advanced in the scale of oivi« 
lization, there is really no min in a 
degradation, which, after ml, is but 
ideal. But I do consider their liabi- 
lity to be separated at the will of their 
owner, from their neari?st relatives, as 
a very grievous hardship. It is a sad 
sight, too, to behold lioth men and 
women walked backii|^rds and for- 
wards, as in this country we walk a 
how through a cattle-market ; yet the 
individuals tlienjselves seem not to re- 
gard the thing, — ^in all probability they 
do not feci it. Of the wanton cruel- 
ties so much talked of here, ray own 
observation brought not before me so 
much as a solit^y example. They 
may sometimes occur; wherever a 
multitude of persons possess absolute 
power, some will always abnse it ; but 
It is mere folly to speak of driven and 
overseers as men who delight in the 
sound of the whip, and in the agonies 
of their fellow-creatures. There is 
,yet another clau of slaves, on whose 
condition a word or two may be ha- 
zarded. Many owners teach their ne- 
groes trades, and these negroes after- 
wards labour, not for the exclusive 
benefit of their owners, but for thdr 
own. Men even hire themselves of 
their masters; that is, uudertake to 
pay the masters so much per week, on 
condition that they shall be allowed to 
apply their earnings to their own uses ; 
and the balance, as often as it proves 
to be against the master^ is panctually 
made ^od. All these fsets % deem it 
proper to state, not ih the spirit of tme 
who wishes to involve himself in the 
oontroveisy which has So ion^ raged 
between the planters and abolitiouists, 
hut as the results of a pretty atwurSte 
investigation, set on ' foot with no de- 
sign whatever to discover titedlencids 
in a system whichyglt fing^fthsoen 
must constitutionally abhor. 

With respect to the general appear- 
ance of the island, again, 1 saw too 
little of it to authorize my entering 
U|>on minute details. Sioney Hill Bar- 
racks at the foot of the mountain, on 


the <me hand, and Spcnlah-Town, with 
Che GovwnhAf^s vosiaeQoe^ on the pfher, 
bounded my tohr in this Quarter ; and 
even when die diips promded to the 
place of assembly at Kegril Bay, I 
tieV4V ventured ten miles from the 
beach, because our stay was expected 
to be at most a brief one ; the exact 
moment of its termination no ohe 
could tell ; it would have bcmi aS rash 
as impolitic, under such circumstan- 
ces, to wander very far away from the 
shipping. Yet I saw enough, both In 
the bold outline of its mountafitous 
coasts, and the fertility and rich- 
ness of its mS^land plains, to sati«-'fy 
me, that few places more dc«:erve the 
notice of a traveller, whose scorch is 
after natural beauty alone. 

It was on the ITth of November, 
just as day began to break, that the 
little squadron of vessels which had 
rendezvoused at Port-Royal, weighed 
anchor. The rest of the fleet having 
steered direct for Negril Bay, and it 
being understood that a large rein- 
forcement had been ordered to join 
the expedition in that roadstead, it 
was neeesmry for us also to direct our 
course thither, as soon as our stores 
of water and provisions should be com- 
plete. All things were in reailiness 
for the move on the evening of the 
leth, and on the foUowing morning we 
put to sea. 

Our short voyage, for it was accom- 
plished in less than forty-eight hours, 
proved an exceedingly iweeablc one. 
Kee^g eonstamly vdtmn sight of 
land, we did with the tide nmnd the 
promontory, and moved along some- 
times slowly, at other times with con- 
siderable velocity, accordingas tbeligli t 
airs which wafted us, freshened or luH- 
ecb Theseakiery brought by this means 
into view, was ai interesting as a con- 
stant succesBiodof rock and mountain; 
wood and glen, could render it; and 
thd rate of our going enabled us fat 
the most part to evdoy every chotige 
to the tttmeift. iWards e^Tning, 
again, the smeR betaine gratifying In a 
degree not less fadpable man the senro 
of sight, ft is pfobaifij needless for 
me to mention, thatiwmis quartei^of 
the world, the wfud invarftiblv changes 
with the rising and setting of the sun : 
and that as it blows on iff every 

part of the island, during ijwdayi su 
it blows off the land lit all directions, 
during the n%ht. By this means the 
most deltciotts odours, from orangv'S; 
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inyAto^ and alt tba awoea^nkMad 
Hhntbaof a tsopieal ii&sAa^, load tlie 
emniiDi; biceies; and being to-4^t 
juit mthin thek v^tnam, we eat 
upon dM deck lonlg aller it became 
derkf to inhak Ihek fr^niiioe. Then 
die mom arote in doidbeaa mi^eaty) 
making recka, woods, and dopiiig 
downs agam visible, and easting over 
them a fadianee a thonaand times iBoie 
beauli&l than that of day, ndiiht the 
rippts of the sea, as the dbip eat her 
way across its smooth 8iir&ee,and the 
small waves broke npew. some diff 
moie precipitous than sAeee aboat it, 
filled up the measure of our ddighta 
with the roost exquisite hannony. On 
the whole, 1 do not recollect to have 
INused a similar space of time, espe- 
cially <m board of ship, with greater 
gratification, nor to have witnessed 
the tetmination of any water-joum^ 
with greater regret. 

We reached the entrance of the bay 
just after sun-set on the 18th; but aa 
the breeze died wholly away before 
we could enter, we were necessitated 
to cast anchor till it should soring up 
again. It did spring up esrly in the 
morning of the 19th, when,* having 
stood out to secure a md efibig, we 
pot our helms up, and horn 
cally down uron our anchosage; and 
■doom have 1 looked upon aanamidb 
more animathig dum that vmeb*iva8 
then bsoii£^ibe&ieu8., AbowtadTeity 
or eighty asU ni vessels, some of ihesn 
ships -^ t^ lioc^ and many inaiie«im« 

in oompam^’^a smdO^U^ har- 
bour, so doidy wedged together, that 
to walk' across the deolw,’4ftobc^^owe 
toihe other, seemed, when at 
diitance, to be farAmn iatpaiatimidei. 
Behind thie.i.BMit]Wf 7 nw •'■honb 
notnwwiteinons 

the nranetfif dHiV-hiyi;;«mi 
hill lifted he nodeat .gMW jheMi 
feathered with nlentiii^ j^floflen^rat 
tna^ end the etm gMMfU {tote 

fy npen theiinmd, Mdnailar^ dnl- 
tar ef » few plM | | ^ < w e< , t<oedehwit 
h,if4<dQMn nniSgte ; -the lidiltilleHi 
of lome ftmiliee w <we ne pete j whn 
gutnad • UndUmQd 'lqr iwafe nad 
m 1^ wflenhwiwite In nwih al^ee 
towdiMntdiepI^ TheywemlMit 
ehnple ediftsei, ftmed memy eC the. 

df tme« and ft et c ha d with 
tlieetMbblecidndiHrearn. But they 
were not the only dotnidki in 
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A eert or«hea^pwnthad lidcfAlMM 
cd along tha aeawide, fcrfte a ailmi 
Bodnlfan of I party of artiBaty diii> 
.era, aent on ahme to Isofa after Ae 
whidi it bad beendeeiaed ad* 
Tuable Aland; and nota&wofihs 
elBeen,aaw(^of the aayy aaof the 
army, ptafared tddng Aeir teidiigiee 
then, A arootttlinwnce on hoaed of 
riiip. The diB|day of life and aodei^ 
Aerehy occaatoned, added not a Ut^ 
to the ganend eflfect ef Ae aeene, 
wfaidk affiaded every moment frerit 
power of attraction, as we drew neater 
and acaier to Ae beach. 

As Boon as we had cast anchor, boats 
from almoat every vessel in Ae fleet 
boarded na,; ; Inhere wen litUe ^eeei 
of intenieem ’communicated, not in> 
dead so Importaat A Aeb nature m 
A dcaerve repetition, bnt auffiaiMdy 
intenatittg A Ae Bwment, hoA A the 
penona who told, and Aose who Ua.^ 
tened A them ; while a Aouisnd an- 
xioua inquiries were instituted aa A 
what was mag on A KAgaton, and 
whoa Ae iong*loolted*f<ir reinlbroe> 
menta might he expected. AllAiawaa 
natnnl OBoagh ; norwuitlemnatn* 
rA, that an early hour on Ae mmow 
abouldBeewAauinerouagroiipBnpott . 
the laiid ; AAer Aieading our way 
thnm,^ Ae gcaoehil foreata, Ar Ae 
poneae of fiarmingaome acqnaAlance 
wiA AtaAnr, or loonghig ahmt 

AidhigsmbyAeaaa-aliore. BA-Aeao 
engpiIayaBauta wen BA auffieiendy A« 
traaAn'.'A. hinder na from ihelu^ or 
eapnaaAg ear utAr Aataam A a Bf. 
AifleauM, wipBiiBft till Aeaultjaet 
grew aAh^'aloat Ae Ally A waeAtg 
oat pnidauB Ado A a fiwwBy aettle* 

meatr\' ‘.‘'i -i ■ . ■ 

rpehfiw wA A A wnA^t 
a hiatoiT A Aen. AmpApiig 

it iwie^'PAhq^ be deened out A 
pla«i,»llt£taaA btoM, Aa Im^ hcAn 
A»aat|«Hli«a«»ived A demaka, m ■ 
cmst^'ifaemAl'eCMa'A which vaare 
fliit AaB«a.ANiin>«petaAMHb had 
beeft* AWbittali ' 'lAaiqjh Aopahat 
A>AAAtHiifeBA'* 1—aftwiid meiBt 
fteA .Aa'tAoH^ Aen was hatteoi 

viwA.if|ha'Si|ij^ govenMaw An mi a 
nA opamyiliAiiiiiili HatAaaiAlAt 
A oe it l BeAai w lhat AutwwI^wfilMA', 
no doubt eoiAIhe eni wa n iiial i -liMir 
Ak. Aatter tot get ubnad,' toAtA 
rum w Bta l awBhaaB AciNnIaliaB; hit 
I hdiovu’ Ae tmA A-h» aa*AMAv'a> 
The eenqueat A Xew Orkmw wa 





&m thfi Bntlba mpA for Ihe 
gH ^ynmgnt of MI CXfcdltita 

WAS fittad out. The capture of Bur# 
liiigtQDi« and the landing at Baltimcii^ 
wiSi.tlie wbcde Keries of operat^ 
in dtt Cbesiqieakaf were iindettakdfi 
sunj^y as Uindsy to divert the attCn* 
tion^ the Americah govemiDeirt ftom 
ihewtrict really threatened ; and so 
anniouB were tnmiatera to efftset 
and that though a general rendesvoua^ 
at Jamaica, Of tbemvadingamy, had 
been long planned ^ont, not a hint of 
die matter waa dropped to the naval 
officer commanding there, till tliefor- 
cea, both from En^and and the Poto- 
mac, were ready to act saiL It nnha^ 
pily occurred, howeyer;i^ that in me 
interval, the Admiral on^ule Jamaica 
■tation died, and the dispatches de- 
signed for him were necessarily put 
into the hands of the senior captain. 
T^t gentleman, with a singnlar ab- 
sence of all common prudence, opened 
these dispatches in the presence of a 
Jew mercoant ; and, like a [lerfect sim- 
pleton, informed him of thdr contents. 
An opportunity so favourable of earn- 
ing a rich reward, the son of Israel 


could not pemi H to pmia. ^ He fitted 
out A fast-^aafling wmooiier wtfhout 
delay, anddispatimed Aera to the ene* 
m. Ner waa he satisfied witli dbds* 
The projected innbad beeame, Shnmgh 
faia instrumentality, a metter of uni- 
veml disenssion ; and the Amerieaa 
governor of Florida learned, fitom a 
thouaand difRnwnt quarters, that he 
was hi danger. The inftMrmation was 
not wasted upon him. He set himaelf 
instantly to work, raiang inen, ytei- 
ningout fortifications, laying in stores, 
and making «ther preparations to re- 
ceive US ; in wo diligent was he in the 
prosecution of his task, diat the means 
of defence got together were such as 
we found ourselves quite unable to 
overcome. The name of the naval 
officer to whose womanish garrulity so 
much mischief is attributable, I do not 
choose to record ; but the iam; itself is 
too generally knowu to make me at all 
scrupulous about repeating it But i 
will not break through my established 
rule, by entering, even slightly, into 
the politics of the war ; let me ratlier 
go on at once with my own personal 
narrative. 
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BaaaKFAST bmng ended, we were 
walking the deck on the morping of 
the fiUh, to indulge, as usual, the 
spirit of grumbUiig which had of late 
sprung up amot^ us, when a cry of 
“ a fleet in the offing,'* suddenly turn- 
ed all our attention to other subjects. 
For a while little could be WM, except 
an iiidistiDct line in the borison, In 
whidi none of us were sufficiently ima- 
gitiative to disoovec the smallest re- 
iemUance to a fleet. But the line be- 
gan, by degrees, to ehxnf^ its appear- 
ance ; It became broken into deUdied 
spots * by and by these spots bemn to 
assume distinsst dupes ; and A last 
Ae masts and sails of vessels oovid be 
distii^shed- We rent the dhr with 
shouts as soon as the trifth bifrst fully 
upon pa; and our Jay mceeeded all 
bonnd||fiheD, towsids lioeu; a mi^- 
nifioMMiijittadron of diipi, Of all dass* 
es anjldiinensions, Steiem’into the 
bay^s^^ey cemtain^ the long-looked- 
for Teinfcnrcementi, amounting in dl to 
upwards of two thousand men ; and, 
above all, there accompanied them a 
new general to command us. Now, 
Una* were hope and good humour 


once more renewed in all ranks ; tftid 
now we kxdced forward with confi- 
dence to a speedy restoration of that ac- 
tive career,, the abandcmmetit of whidi 
hod to bng and so severdy galled us. 

One day only, besides the evening 
of thatim which General Beane arri- 
ved,faaviiigbeen devoted to Aeadjust- 
ment of a few necessary prelifiiiuaries, 
the itoud fbr sailing was bung out ; 
and at att early hour on the morning 
of the Sfith, the wholefleet pot to sea. 
Fdr some hours, our progress was bat 
tardy. There was a dead cahn from 
sonriae till' noon ; • and from noon till 
two or tteeo o'dodc, the light breese 
tharJileW waaagainst us ; bite towards 
evening, the land-WhAi began to ex- 
ert tbSr influence, mtd long befbre 
dark, all trace of Jamaica disappeared. 
Away, then, we bodifled, wimu blue 
and doodlem tky overhead, and one 
wide waste of ocean around^us ; and 
meeting with no aoddent, uoT' any 
aqudla or adverse galefi to detain us, 
we soon began to n96l, ‘4hat our dis- 
tance flom toe tropfe was fincrcasing. 
The climate beesme by degrees more 
and more temperate ; we were enabled 
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to keq»- the dbck^ unsece^iied \ry on 
owniiii^ atjiiid«day; and at last the 
shelter of a oloak^ when exposed to the 
iUfi;ht^T» became bis^y agreeable. 
One spirits rose with m w dunges in 
our circumstanees. We resumed ouc 
former occupations of promenadii^ 
eating, drinking, and reading, wiw 
fresh qiiritj and we introduced a moml 
source, of amusement befoore long into 
our little cirele. My friend Charlton 
happened to be an amateur in music ; 
he nad nrovided himself with airiolin 
before the regiment quitted France ; 
and now, for the first time, was it 
brought into general use. Every even- 
ing, after cofiee, the cabin-floor was 
cleared, and about ten of ua danced to 
his music waltses and country dances 
till midnight. 

Nor were the men less sensible than 
their superiors of the change for the 
better, as well in the temperature of 
the atmosphere, as in their own firame 
of mind. There were among them 
many who played the fife wdd ; these, 
taking a cue from their officers, pro- 
duce<l their instruments, and the fore- 
part of the ship soon resounded to 
the voice of piping and making iiierry. 
All on board, in short, firom the officer 
commanding down to the cabin-boy, 
ap|)eared to acquire additional vivacity 
as we proceeded farther attd fovther 
firom line tropioj inemuGh^'rtfaat 1 


left OHO disagreeable comeaneiipe bp- 
hind it;— the wind tiUl 

henee, instead of seeing lasGd befiaie 
dark that day, the evening of ftie next 
was approacning before we were enia-' 
Ued to discover it. I pPrfoctly reetfi- 
lect that tile 9th of Dc^ber was an 
exeeedinjg^y cold day. A sharp north- 
easterly wind drove into our faces*a 
keen siMt ; and it was not without hiu 
vihg recourse to cloaks and'blanketr, 
that we were enabled to keep deck; 

1 diall not readily forget the efibet 
poduc^ by the first appearanoe of the 
land towards which our course was 
dixected.^ The coast of America is, I 
believe, for "the most part low, at least 
1 never chanced to approach it in any 
qmurter, where it presenSed a different 
^raeter ; and aU along the compass 
oftheMexicanChilf, itispeculiitly so. 
When, therefore, the cry was uttered 
from' the mast-head of ** land on the 
weather-bow,’* it was in vain that 
we who stood upon the quarter-deck 
strained our sight in order to discover 
it. We saw nothing, and more flian 
an hour elapsed ere any object rose 
upon the view, calculated to satisfy us 
that the look-out seaman had not re- 
ported falsely. At length, however, 
some dark specks, resemblingthemasto 
of ships lying at anchor, stoM between 
ua.an4 tiie horizon. .As the vessd 
hm hm course, tiiese sppeared gipadn- 






Mexico, mnong the crew of wUch so it bmiifo manifest enough, that we 
muclt good humour and genuine, ^n- were gafuW upon Ihe upper brandsNi 
viviality prevailed. ^ of agroveoffir-tirees. Aa to the leaves 

Such was die order of our^^xistonce, and rbotf^^hpwevet, they wCTe enttas- 
from the 3d of December, when the lyhiUtm ftimos. The entire metute 
romantic shores of Cuba were bi^si^t wv as if a geove of cedars had bi^ 
of, up to the 9th« when coast lopcM off abqnt^twelve feet from the 

of the Flotidas first coma am. as if foe Idgher branches had 

The wind , had, g^aisitaUy q^^, be(^,6tti|^ded by some unseen rafter 
been in our favour; if aiaquaU-^ iit tho»am, vdiUst foe stumps bdby 
occasionally occur, itnever lfutedi^ve de^umd ^ ^ obtained me 
on homr or two, ncr^did thoi9^ ^ course had Stood; m 

smallest damage. On tha^Sfo. ixniscd, gse^ was', foe imactivo powef of foe 
our master experience no, Iwle un- atm^bmfotbese^rtt: 8iidiip,if^y 
caaineBs ; foSijt a mqipcnt vfo^ we lOwIbobeacb won which folrfodar' 
wemprooeediuundsr amm WOo3i^,i^w%. 1 

the horizon bltoaie suddenly ovfw- 

spresd with duuds, snd .a rident brnr- of foie 'wh ' l2Cfo> foe i^w|to- 

ncane seemed at hsiid. fintourfoilp’s ved h|)Bi!tf|g''in aw 
company waa a good one: andfoe ml- gite., The,' eopseq^ce waiL ' TOt 
dim, bravahy nsbi^ ^ acqnii^ wf weio n^ only fo 

aooie know]cdge4if naval taetkn ; we imfoor mb cvenutt after aune^rmt 
weire according^ enabled to tfoo in of uiylmt 

ear canvaaa in gmtimejaadao avert- Wf could ouy^^^ offand'ito, vnihw 
cd the danger. The storm, however, out gaining one inch of way, ov Ip- 
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proftdting we jot oeam to tiie'mhii 
of debarkitioh. On the Itth^ ww^ 
erer, ft dear, sharp^ end btaoRig tfM 
set in; mdlhe breeee getting 
Jy rooiid, We tnftnAged to bold our 
omine so nfeB that at noon the inhoft^ 
pictible'beftoh of Chamddeur Jdind he* 
etane coaq^iwtmsl!t0tttl^ Jt&Hir 
havel g^Mnpoti a spot of mtli more 
wOfhBy barren and titunvititig. A 
low led sandj just rising abore the 
lord of the tide, seeHaed to give 
nonrishinm to nothing more than a 
low miswible cypress trees. There 
was Hot ahonfM^, Wrel, or any other 
symptom of a human* habitation to be 
noted ; no batteries, no beacons, no 
watcJiotowers, nor any other thing, 
capable of proring to the spectator, 
that the foot of man had ever trodden 
ttiere.* ,* I need scarcely add, that the 
isfaind in question lies at the entrsDoe 
of f ^ake Borgne, and tliat it forms the 
most advanced district of West Flori- 
da, of which New Orleans is the Capi- 
tal. 

Having come close in with tliis 
hkak ooast, we hove to, but refrained 
from casting anehor durin^f the night, 
and 011 the morrow made sail, with 
the earliest appe:trance of dawn* Tlte 
air was still clear and frosty, and the 
iiect, steering in one compact body, 
under tlie rays of a brilliant sun, pp- 
diiced one of the most striking ma* 
ritie paiioraraas which ft has been my 
good fortune to behold. But its pro- 
gress in this order was not of long oon* 
tiaHonce. The lake which we had 
entered soon bcctnning roaUow, the 
ships of war, at least the Ktiwed'-hatde 
ships, to hinder tfaemsdvesfrom rdn* 
ning ashore, were obliged to anchor ; 
and then bmn a soei^ as stirring and 
usoomfortable as the imaginatiovmn 
viry well conceive. The pops who 
haa taicen t^ir passage in them were 
all embarkod in boaits afid transported 
to the lighter wsse^, whidh became, 
hieonsequence^lboWdedtoeiXoeBSd We 
esesped' not the fbte of ool^ csompan- 
ions; instead of ten oSeers; the even- 
ing of the 12th saw Bill twenty hud- 
dle into one small cabin? ydt We atone 


stridbst sense df the tmn/ m more 
Aon one of^diose who look part in its 
merriment. 

On the liA we sdB held our 
eonrse, without any other event oo- 
cniring, except that in the evening a 
squadron ef bMts whidi had been em- 
ployed In the attack of the enemy's 
fbmna, passed ns. Hdw they 
and conquered on that occasion it is 
unnecessary for me to relate; but this 
I must ita^. that they were greeted 
asthey towM along, with Icnid and 
hearty Aoers; whicli their brave ck*wb 
failed ;iiot to ttoturnu They had suf- 
fered severely; but they had com* 
pletriy opened to us the navigatioh of 
the laices, besides adding considerably 
to our means of transport by the re- 
duction of the six light cutters, which 
General Jaricson had stationed here to 
oppose our landing. ThesamoTemarks 
may serve as a narrative of our pro- 
ceedings on the 15th. We sailed on, 
till at last even we took the ground; 
and it became manifest that all further 
pre^SB, otherwise than in boats, wus 
impoerible. 

It is hardly necessary for roe to state, 
that firom the moment land became vi- 
sible, 1 and my companions began to 
make such piepmtions as seemed ne- 
cessary, for our disembarkation. The 
usual sc^ly of linftn ; that is to say, 
a spare shut and pair of stockings, w'ere 
carefully hid aside by each of us for 
service ; three days* provisions were in 
like manner cooked, and packed up ; 
whilst as^ much of mm as wc could 
either spare from our daily allowance, 
or prevaHupon the Master to issue out, 
was put into a large horn. Similar 
precautions had been taken by the 
men ; so that from the evening ^ihe 
10th we Were ready, at a tnomenfs 
noflceiLto step upon shore. Not die 
slightest hairy or confbsioii, ^thens- 
fore, ensued, when, at an eariy hour in 
the asomtng of the leth. It was an- 
noufltoed^ mU a Bodlla of boots were 
a^roaching the vessd, and that the 
troops wtfukl be requmdloload them 
without delay, ha w instant every 
man buckled up bis ki^ipsa^dc and ha- 




being, as usual, brought into play, we 
dancedtill a late hour in the morning. 
This was the last ball whidi we were 
to get up, previous to the 
emnarkation ; it was the last, in the 


the leading barge drew nn altmgside 
the gangway, the first division stood in 
order to sWj) dn board. In something 
less than naif an hour, about two 
hundred men, with a oomi^tent Biip% 
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ply of officer!^ quitted tbe deck of 
No. 375 ; and m a few uiMtei after# 
the squadron began its voyage. 

We were so far fortunate, that the 
clay chanced to be areinarkably fine one* 
There was little wind, it is true, anil 
the little that Uew, blew .against lu, 
compelling us to make way entwely by 
rowing; but there was no stream to 
bear up against, so that we proceed 
at a tolerwly rapid rate. As we..went 
in, we had the satisfac^ to dis- 
cover, that other dupe, h^ddes ours, 
were pouring forth their inmates. 
Nearly one hundred boats of different 
sizes covered surface of. the lake ; 
and as they were all crowded with 
soldiers, not less than two thousand 
infantry moved together towards the 
lauding place. It was a magnidetnt 
Hpoctacie. What an enemy snugly sta- 
tioned behind stone walls, andliaving 
a few pieces of heavy ordnance at 
their command, would have thous^t 
of it, I know not; but it appeared to 
me, that no opposition could possibly 
hinder such a force from gaining the 
shore ; and that having gained it, no 
army, at least of Americans, would 
have tln^ hardihood tp dispute with 
it its ground of encai^mcnt. 

From the naval officer who com- 
manded our boat, we learued, that 
there was no inteii^oii of nudiing for 
the mainland to day. About tbvty 
miles from the ahipping, and not mw 
than twice that , distance hem the 
main, was a small desolate qait 6i 
earth, called Pine Island, upon which 
the General bad determkied to ..col- 
lect and arrange l^s army, previous 
to tlicir entrance upon actoal service. 
Of this place, the naval office who, 
it appeared, had already, visited it, 
gave us the most discouraging ac- 
count. It was indeed, a. miimble 
swamp; not, only davoid (fS 
mah notations, . blit bare'.ayjen-^ 
trees piid shrubs. A }»xg^ or 
lake, diallow^and reedy, 
centre ; and its edgaft epmSsted dfno- 
thing more th&n a direle df„aand^ 
slightly divei;»fled 2 ^ere. therc^ 
with a thin o^ei;|iaga. 
certainly was nothing an.a^- 

couut calctdated tp excite any over- 
weening exp^tatioDs of pomfort : yet. 
to confess the truth, wj^n the fsBmd 
Itself appeared, we were more than 
half disposed to accuse our pilot of 
dealing in misrepiesentationa; so far 


did the mality exeeed dm dfespriptiM., 
of this most mdanclioly banhiif aamh 

'fhe son bad set ere we reached tho 
landiiwmace, but there was still 
enou^ left to convince us, that we 
had indeed arrived where .all hope of 
comfort, even in the limited sense, ia 
widehsoldiers are so often called upon 
to employ that phrase, had better he 
Imd aside at once, ^wo stuBted. firs, 
with about, half-a-dpzen sycamores, 
tomed tha only growth in uie whole 
island; .|tid they grew out of a soil, 
which manifestly contained not mois- 
ture enough to nourish any other ve-t 
getahle simstance besides themselves. 
There was not a hank or hill to shel- 
ter us. from thp blast, nor a dell or 
green sjiot uppu whi<^ to lie down ; 
and .as to fud, unless we could get 
these ^ sea-beaten plants to take fire, 
we, must make up our minds to sub- 
sist as we best could without it. I 
have no wish to laud myself when 1 
say, that few men are, or rather were, 
in those days, less mindful of luxin- 
ties, or more capable of enduring havd- 
diips, but 1 must confess, that 1 could 
not contemplate the prospect now be- 
fore us, without experiencing a degree 
of alarm, such as I am not conscioos 
of having felt on any similar occasion, 
1 not only dreaded the sojourn, as it 
threatened to affect myself, but 1 
for the health of the troops, 
if it should be found necessary to keep 
them many days exposed on this bor- 
ribkidcfert. . 

dapdly for. us, the night of the 
16th, UiQUi^eo}d and ftoaty, proved 
fair. iny^fj. having seen ay 
men anranged in as snug a stuation 
a could be , procured for them, and 
superintended the foil of pne or two 
of I mtumed to the sea-eide 

bopte# ft appeared, had received 
ordera fo iliqur orews during, dm 
nighty, and .veie .not , to at for 
ftesh ixo^ dU dawn I gladly avail- 
ed roy)|]df of thn.eircimstaneq, by ta- 
kipgup^yal^odefo.oneof thm. Wo 
sp?^ .4* sail over from, gunwde to 

^ho 

sea% OjtMjved to deep, a onnnitty, 
os oromprd pontion,. upd no 
.fto8i» miM at 

lovr. J 

It W4te still dak, when u gAteM 
stir among the salpra wazned me to 
qpit my uneasy eoudi* 1 iba miff 
^uuoomforteble; and having fartii- 
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ken mj fart with ft little hard bifteuit^ 
ftnd ft of ruiiii I proceeded t^Ae 
f^round where the men werebivoiiack- 
ed, 1 found them all up and employ- 
ed ; not from any apprehension of an 
fttt^9 or becftuse Uiev had faUen in- 
stinctiTelv into dieir old customft* bat 
liecartie iney feU the necewty of ino- 
tkni to keep thw blood in eincnln^f 
and^wers heartily tired of w- 
oopifortalde lair% 'nieirflrea^poor at 
the beat, were all buQied put; and as 
there iano period of diie4ay,rt^eevere 
as that which innaediatdiy precedes 
the dawn, they felt the abaence of 
Area mw very severely. Some ao« 
cordiugly set to work, for tbe puipoae 
of renewing them, whilst others ran 
about to recover dieir limbs from a 
state of absolute torpitude. fiutaeday 
dawned upon them, better humour, 
and better hopes, began to prevail ; 
and when the sun once mere dione 
out in splendour, not a mumur could 
be heard, from one end of the encamp- 
ment to the other. 

Inhere was no difficulty in disco- 
vering that Pine Island, though unin- 
habiM by rational creatitleft, was,iiot 
entirdy devoid of animal Hfe. Wiki 
fowl, of various descriptions, abounded 
here. Flocks of geese, duck, widgeon, 
anda spedes of wood-pimn, careered 
over OUT beads continual^, and seemed 
to challenge us So a pursuit. We bad 
bought no fowh'ng-pieces on shore ; 
we came with no idea that they would 
be panted, or that an opportunity of 
using them would be furnished* But 
my friend and myseltiniidn ftrcouple 
of muskets sup^y thdr pliee Unday, 
and set out at an early hoar (n quest 
of game* To say the tniidi, ,we were 
but dumaQy eouifiped as aporlsnien. 
pur powdier^ taken firomhishmerty's 
•tocos, might have pasaeihiu 4he eyes 
of a. Nortblk game-krtpee# for einall 
diot ;Arbilst in lieu of smidl idbot, we 
carried, each pf us/n mipar of dugs ; 
yet, even with tiieagsm instrutiients, 
we contrived dark to bring 
down no trffihigquatiti^ of hpdvfBr 
which,, indeed, tturtatopidily at dm 
birds tbemsdves was mudb jnm to 
be thanked, than our drill.. CC iho 
wood-pigeon, we Brand ..biirioiiao oo- 


viea^ whidi sitting down upon a few 
Ar trees that grew at die otlier aideof 
the island, permitted ua to approach 
under the very branches, and even when 
we Ared, would scaredy ahift their 
quarters far a momenti Those which 
were not killed, barely rose at the re- 
port, wheels^ n taw times round, their 
rooart, and artnally osine back again to 
the same tgOL Had our ahot been 
somewhat smaller, we m^ht have kill- 
ed {;aiiie anm^ to fumiA the whole 
rodent wldi a meal ; as it was, we 
hrmigKit back about three dozen of 
birds to the coup. 

But the satisfaction arising Arom dm 
consciousness that we had thus anqily 
provided against the cravings of hun- 
ger, was not sufficient to console us 
under the miserv of a night of inces- 
fiant and tremenuoua min. It appear- 
ed to me, whilst ! was lyingilpm the 
sand, exposed to this pelting shower, 
that, fill diat moment, I had never 
known what rain, real genuine rain, 
was. My ckak aAbrded no protection 
against it ; in less than half an hour 
from the period of its commencement, 
I was as u I bad been dragged at the 
stem of one of the boats, all across the 
lake* And then it was, that the ab- 
sence of all tolerable Ares was most 
severdv felt. What were a few half- 
kindleu stiidcs, sputtiog and smoulder- 
ing upon a bare beach, under such 
curoumstances. We crept round them , 
it is true, and held our bands by 
turnsovcartheurfeeble enibers, till the 
points of oor Angers became half 
iMihed ; but tbe inAuence of tbe ba- 
king extended not beyimd the Angers, 
--fowr bodies were cbilled in perfection. 
In a wouJk I do not reodmt, in tbe 
whole ocrarse of my military career, to 
have* sufficed so much from cold or 
damgitin any night, as I suffered in 
this n^t m; the 18th . of December. 
How. too bulfc .of tbe ranAwtunate 
blarit^^broops, of whom two battalions 
bai|j|oiBid uartt Miegril, Bay, stood it 
out, I jknow*Brt.n.Buttkis Ido know, 
that ibq*fllrt.iwmr which reached 
ua on M:jnorBjng of the lath was^ 
thaa nianhm of theem had faUen 
asleep beside theit and expired. 
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' HOEii ITALlCiK* 

No. IV. 

L^AEBECCKSj BT OtAMBATlSTA GZBAtSlI CtKTZO. 


Iir Bome of ihose irticki iii*wh!eli 
tile modem school of Italisn Tragedy 
has been introduced to tb# notice ii 
the British public^ mention was made 
of the appetite for horrorSfirhich dui-> 
racteriera the earlier tragaoles of that 
fair land, where man is theonly growth 
that dwindles. It is now intended to 
affiwd the readers of this Migaiitie 
the means of judging for thens^TeSp 
whether such expressions originated 
in an^ unfair desire to throw the ao« 
cusation of theatrical bloody-minded* 
iiesBp so hrequehtly ur^ against this 
country >hy our would-be^ clasded 
neighbours of ht bnlle Fmnee^ from 
uur own shoulders on to those of their 
and our predecessors in the career of 
Dramatic Literature. The play ‘Select* 
ed for this purpose, is L’Arbecciie, of 
Ciiambatista (liraldi Ciutio. This last 
nanio was the author's Academical do- 
nominationp a sort of fiont dc gv^emt^ 
bui'h as every individual admitted into 
any one of the innumerable academies^ 
that in Italy accompanied, and pro* 
bably materially promoted, the levml 
of letters, was obU^ to assumei and 
which, as cwnmonly, at least, as his 
own, was pr^xed to hb works. Cin* 
tio was equall}r dbtiiiguiriied ' as a 
poet, both Tragic and Lyrio^^nd as 
a prose novelm: in the latter cha- 
racter, he trod as dosely ai abilities, 
far inforior, would allow, in the foot- 
steps of Boceaedo, in emulation uf' 
whose DscAMERoira he bestowed up^ 
on hb collection of his Taka Aa fim 
of EcATOMiTk fiorttin the yeia hioai' 
he flourbhed during the bnghiaatpar 
riod of ItaKan tibmus, between tha 
days of Ariosto and those of TaM | 
he was esteemed by hb ocmtmMhi 
raries, favoured by woFertaiMl^ 
cenases of the Hoipe of Sstes^sasil a|ii^ 
pears to have heen iioadeBS hlgtily tqjw 
predated by sifoaequene aiittipatiM 
crUicM* CremembenViu hb Ist^Iiia 

DELLA VOLOARE PoESIA, StySOf him, 

— He wrote much in lihe Lyric, as 
well asin the Tragie style, and in both 
attained to excdlenoe. * * * * In 
hb Trage^, especially in tha^Ax- 
REcciiB, he unites such judmueat.iu 
the conduct of the story, such fulness 


of sentioieiit, and Such dimity of laiiA 
guage, as entitle him/fo m re^oni^ 


We have inserted Ae above extract 
from an Italian critic of acknowled^ 
eminenooi.by way of precaution against 
the arising of any suspidoii of unfair* 
ness, on OUf part, in the choice Of the' 
pieee we ai*e about to pass under re- 
view, atid to which we now proceed. 

L'Arbeccwx, wbidi was first per- 
formed inthe autbor’sown bouse, be- 
fore Duke Ereole the Second of Este, 
and hb Court, b founded upon the Se- 
cond tale in second Decade of the 
EcArdMiTi. The scene is laid In Per- 
sb, and Arbmhe b the namd of the 
heroine. The poet, dosely imitating; 
according to die custom of his age aw 
country, hb claslicsl models, has In- 
troduowthe ahonis in its true andent 


form, occBslUislly taking a share in 
the dialogue, as well as filling up the 
enire^acUs with appropriate odes. Hie . 
play b preceded by a prologue, an in- 
vention for which, according to Mb- 
DTAua, Modem Europe b indebted to 
Ghraldiii^cianing piubably tliis kind 
of prologue uucoDueeted with the 
story of the pby^-^pon the present 
oceasiuu itemisistBc^aboat a hundred 
lines, ehbfiy occupied in exhorting 
theuohle auibno^ eq^ecblly the fiiir 
ladisi^ whw oonsutute part it, fo 
retbe, and avoid die horrors and 
nies about to be exhibited ; the ■ex- 
hortation being euforoed 1^ a warn-' 
ing, that at a later hour they may not 
find it so eaqr to return to EdtiSfU 
flirom Site ifl Fetsia, whither the poet* 
wiU, by amtehoeirit power, presentW 
tnoMhtet l^rotene, fihaf- 

ly, sfte^tenditfQg that^ oes^ so 
nteh foienAy adrSte tebody tuib 
awiiyf umrninte of the 

wmbfolutid:^^ 

maibiM^bdjii^ dm .Mtew Ims tel 
oeun^ deiteta. 

q Tra^ 
sedy, foougb we are not tdd teut 
briim her, and seme others <3 ofioUt 
mytSdogioal acquaintance, amongit 
the iite-wordiippera of Penthu It 
ahoold seem, however, aa far aa wy 
con make out the state of affoirs, that 
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our friend Cintio. bcine liimwlf no 
hcHi'ver in tbc religion of Uw Oi$eb^, 
iuMu bj virtue of hii jpoetiGal omnipo- 
tence, converted die Ferdan Court, at 
least, if not the whole nation, to the 
more orthodox creed of dudcal idol^ 
try. Be this aa it may, Nemeai^ in 
a monologue os long as the prdogue, 
favonni us with a very Christum me- 
Mid vindication of the justice 

of Proridence, in occasiona lly permit- 
ting Ki^t to prosper. She ends by 
ohwrving, that such prosperity U, for 
the most part, only tomporsry ; and 
that, when it ceases, the punishment 
inflicted »on the criminal, even in 
dds worl^ usually compensates, hy 
its severity, for its delay, as wiD im- 
in0diftt€ly ftpppftf in the cbw of too 

r nt Sulmonc,— to toment whom, 
summons the Furies from the 
infernal regions. The Furies, more 
complaisant than Uotanor’a apirits, 
come when they are edkd, suid iu- 
qiuie the goddess’s pleasnre. She bida 
diem fill we impious Court with dis- 
cord and disorder, and the hearts of 
the father and daughter with mutual 
hatred. Tlw Furies answer that it is 
dimg, when Nemens, observing diat 
Mature cannot support diair presence, 
orders them home agdn, ahd frith- 
draws in dieir company. But it is 
not to make way for tbc ordiiKB'y flesh 

and blood occupants of the stage. To 

the departing deities, succeeds the 
ghost of Selina, the cf-dnsmt wifr of 
Sidmone, a penonage who might, wo 
dumld have thought, have proved 
frilly as huupportshle to Mature as 


aa ahe had been felse to ter hubband 
with her Qwtr son. The intrigue had 
been detected through the initrumcii- 
tality of her daughter Axbecme, and 
Sulmone forthwith puts boA ddin- 
quenti to death. Hatji thia bm the 
extent of hU tyranny, te in%bt rao- 
bdiCLat moot tribnuds, teye been 
nlcuaable. But tier shadowy na- 
j JMhoaght diflteentijr of the tran^ 
t£ng her summary puDuh- 
ttiSPso hehumaly in fludmn, that 
ahe has nofw obkamod • short biyc of 
absence from Fhito, 


diicf the Ghost osn eontrire to lupcT- 
add, is the dririn^ her daqghter, fi- 
nally, to oommit nudde with the 
same hand which had fonaerly provt'd 
the indicator of matenial infamy.— 
Having accomplished her oinect, by 
diaking a torch providentially mught 
from Tartanii, this moat ioathaomc 
of apparitions, as day is beginning to 
dawn, retuma to Che tonurea, with 
whi^ and her son apend theii 
time in raemting each other. This 
aapernatural flrat act oondtides with 
a hymn to Venus, aun^ by the Chonis 
—eompoaed of the ladles of Susa. 
diaU translate it, as one of the best ot 
the lyrical clfuaiona in the Tragedy. 

** Fair Venus, of whose iufluenoe Earth, 
and Sea, 

And Heaven shove, and eyeless Hell, 
And all that either larks in secrecy, 

Or flaunts in open day-light, tdl ; 

Oh, Goddess, irom whose balmy pouti 
All mortal things increaber— 

Solace* repose, and peace 
Aeceive,— from whom whatever can do 
light 

SpringipU the plant with ficagruiii fiowci, 
And melting fruit, 

Springs from its root ; 

Vainly would Earth or Heaven to bliss m 
vite, 

Didst thou withhold thy genial fobtenng 
ray, 

Wcmhipp'd by all on whom looks down 
the God of day I 

*Twas only thou, when all yet lay ob 
scare. 

Confused, unbonour*d, and unknown. 
Thou, nature's Sovereigii, that the shroud 
impure. 

And chUliDg, o*er her beauties thrown, 
In darkling horror aye inclosing 
The world's essential seed, 
iMdat lift, ind over freed 
Eidstonee pour thine ever-fhiitfhl beams, 
Ermetiti, each other fliOefc oppotirig^ 
Didst closely knit 
In union flt, 

mieneo eoiieort, lote^ andblis^ flow'd 
tafltllfttreadiii 

The wQIHtg Univertof tby away eonfess'd, 
Nor ever moio nMTI i^nst thy high 
bebesCi 

Thence flnt diwded witor was from 


BuifrringB, whicilh ha husbend ihd 
dauglriter, whom ahe eeema 

to abhor, are about to endw- 
Furies have, however, done tbdr 
l^k 80 offectuwy, Jtbat all the nlito 


Frirni viewlen air, and fearing Are* 

A still aecoidant, ktill diseoidaBt band, 
That In their kindly warikra'a ire 
Fecnkd, ere lon& whh flih the ocean, 
With warbling Irnds the air, 
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With flocks and ostths &ir 
Earth's hnis and plains; nor fill'd with 
only theae^-^ 

Creatures possess^ of sense and motioDi 
Each flower and )«a( 

Of date so brief. 

The lowliest grassi the stateliest forest 
trees^ 

Were thence producedi— erikilst nan's 
ambitious race 

Bums with thy vivid flames, exists but 
by thy graeCi 

Nor these the limits to thy power as- 
sign’d. 

The glorious Sun himself, the Moon, 

The Stars that, fix'd or wandering, we find 
In Heav'n's blue vault, all are thy boon. 
Without thee, still in gloom and sadness 
They with the world would lie ; 

The mightiest, through the sky 
Ceaselessly journeying on, each fierybalt. 
Knew Without thee nor light nor glad- 
ness. 

Thine influence 
Governs all sense ; 

Thee, origin and chiefest end of all, 

The great Creator first design'd I Through 
thee 

The universe be rules to all etemify. 

Then, Goddess, since from thy benig- 
nant sphere 

All natural affections flow. 

Prohibit deaths so cruel, so severe. 

Such agonies of homeless woe^ 

As o'er tiiese lovers are impending! 

’Tie thine to change their doom, 

Whom all thy firea consume ! 

Despair and death shall fidl on either 
bead, 

Unless by thee Fate's blow, descending, 
Be timely staid; 

Oh, Goddesa, aid ! 

Yield to our pcay'cal Destiny stem end 
dread, 

Thou only canit eontsoli#— Thy power 
employ. 

And sorrow's moans shall turn tol^iiinB 
of grateful joy/' > v 

In the second Act, we'et leimUiiHset 
wifh dramaUc pereonegea or si more 
accustomed kind. Arbiecche hemeif 
opens the . scene, littering doldEid la^ 
mentations. Her nurse jnqoires the 
cause of her distress, andaheapswers, 
that it arises fmn htar happiness in 
the possession of her belofed husband 
Orontes^and her two children, —a hs^ 
l^ness 08 yet wholly unsuspected, ow« 
mg to the caudous mansgcinimt of 
the said Nurse, her only mflwte. 
The Chorus of Ladies, Who have 
VoL. XXI. 


just dlsoovered their, know^dge .of 
the secret, appear to count for jiom 
thing, their discretion being, we sup- 
pose, insured by their chond charac- 
ter. The old woman is considerably 
puzzledby the Princess'Bspeech; which 
the riddlmg mourner explains by in- 
forminghcr very lengthily, — to borrow 
an Americanism, seemingly coined fimr 
the especial use of the reviewer g£ this 
fy,— that her father has promi- 
'her hand to the King of 'the Par- 
thians; that she had teen thunder- 
struck at the first intimation of the 
fate to which she was destined, but, 
quickly commanding herself, had de« 
mred to her father that her attach- 


ment for him was too strong to allow 
of her existing thus separated 7 rom 
him ; and that she had obtained a day 
to conrider of her answer. The Nurse 
tries to comfort her lady by observa- 
tions upon the vicissitudes to wh'ich 
human ufe is subject, which she illus- 
trates by the simile of a ship at sea. 
The whole simile, including some de- 
scription and some exhortation, is in 
rhyme and lyric measure, the play it- 
self being in blank verse. This poe- 
tical and philosophical effort fails to 
cheer the desponding Arbecche, who 
now bids her seek Orontes, that they 
may consult together what is to be 
done, and retires. The Nurse reflects 
upon the sorrows of life, through some 
hundred lines, until Orontes, arriving, 
interrupts her didactic strain, and bids 
her calf the Prineeas. The result of 
the eonjiml conference is a determi- 
nation to impart the secret of the mar- 


riage to Malecche, a sort of Miniatpr 
or Privy Councillor, and the friend of 
Orontea, tbou^ hitherto not his con- 
fidant; and men to request hinoi to 
break die matter to the King. The 
husband "depiurta to execute this ^ 

result; at^l^uise, 

at the usual'length, upon the unhap- 
py lot of women: and the Actenpis 
ryith a slydrt^ Chorus upon % 
lacy of all mundane ei^oymcnts. 

TheSdA - - 


aensions to those aueafly 
by Ualecoj^.itt 
^ mm file best 
nuMb of revealing the ^ 
cret hj^ntsted to nttm ,uiu vi. 

vouring to retpndle the tyrant^ ] 

daui^ter’a ataleu trapUala.* He enter- 
tains vmftfait hopes of smmecdjMin 
his mission, it seems, be^uw he ras 


a A 
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hiiDflclf frequently Intreated bis royal 
master to bestow the Princess upon 
Orontes^ in guerdon of the yoUiig 
man's xnaitial prowess, and been re- 
fused, although upon in^afficient 
grounds ; whence he argues that Sul- 
inone will persevere in the denial he 
has onoc given. But Malccche need 
not have perplex^ himself as to the 
manner of making the communication, 
for the King has meanwhile learned 
the secret from a chambermaid, who 
had casually overheard the recent con- 
versation of the wedded pair, and 
comes in great perturbation and anger 
to oqnsuU bis Minister how he can 
sufficiently punish so flagrant a crime. 
Maleeche, uwaya taking care flrat to 
obtain permisuon to expresa hia sen- 
timents unreservedly, makes long 
speech iqiou long speech, in all of 
which he, more morally than TOlitidy, 
rtHsomme^ the virtues of demency 
and self-control, as the only qualities 
beseeming a King, and eulogises both 
Orontes’ great military abilities, which 
flt him to govern and defend a mighty 
empire, and bis honourable conduct 
in rather marrying tlian seducing the 
Princess. The only topic he touches 
upon really calculated to reconcile the 
Persian Monarch to what haa occurred^ 
is the inveterate enmity hitherto dis- 
played by the Parthian King, which, 
be reminds liis roaster, has alroai^y 
robbed him of two brothers and two 
sons ; and which he, Malccche, sus- 
pects may have suggested die present 
treaty of marriage, as a mean of fraud- 
ulently obtaining possession of the 
King of Persia's sole remaining child 
and lieiress. Ruhnone long resists, but 
at last, tired out, we presnine, declares 
himself subdued, and sends his ad- 
viser to fetdi bis dangjhtcr# with her 
husband and children. It is now the 
Tvmni'a turn for a aoliloooy, and he 
taicca advantage of it to inform ns that 
he baa cheated Malmbe, and intends 
to take terrible vengeance npon Oron- 
tes and the children. Ho then delibe- 
rates wbat to do with his daughter, and 
finally determines ihat, as he can in- 
flict abundant misery upon her without 
depriving himself of Ms nowonly child, 
he will spare her life. By tMs time be 
has made up his mind. Maleoche re- 
thoBc whom he had been 
i whilst cronang die stage 
» the elder three hold 
S> in which the men 


has made up his mil 


blame Arbeechefi^ urieonquerable ap- 
prehensions. The reconciliation scene 
that ensues is not very aUbcfing. Ma^ 
lecclie harangues apologetically ; Ar- 
becclie and Orontes beg pardon, and 
the King professes much paternal ten- 
derness ; after which he retires, taking 
his two grandchildren along with him. 
ArbeocheandMalecchenextmakeUimr 
respective exits, we know not very well 
why, except to afford Orontes his last 
opportunity of com^tably soliloqui- 
zing. He has just leisure to teU us the 
whole history of his birth, parentage, 
and education, with which there is no 
need to trouble the reader, before 
Alocche and Tamul, two subordinate 
instruments of tyranny, come to con- 
duct him to their master. The act 
condudes with a Seslina of rejoicing 
between tbe Nurse and the Chorus. 
It may perhaps be as well to men- 
tion, tbat a Sestina consists of six un- 
rhyming six-lined stanzas, in which 
the six concluding words of the six 
lines of the first stanza conclude the 
lines of each of the other five, but al- 
ways in a different order; tbe first line 
of the second stanza ending with the 
same word that ended the last line of 
the first, and so on through the rest. 

Thus frir we have hurried forward 
through scenes whidi, notwithstand- 
ing the praises lavu4^ by Italian li- 
terati upon L'AftBECCHi:, appear to 
us exceedingly dull. But as we have 
now reached the most interesting, or, 
itnd au mcinn^ the most tragical part, 
and as, in justice, to our aumor and to 
his learned panegyrists, we must allow 
him to display bn dramatic as well as 
his lyrical talent, we shall select for 
translation, in the fourth Act, one of 
those narrations which afford die prin- 
dpal Add for .the exhibition of tbdr 
powers to those tragic wrilera who, ei- 
ther to pres^ve the unities, or to spare 
the sensibility of the audience, banish 
almost all action from the staTO ; and 
from the dth Aotwe ahall give me only 
really dramalio-Bcene in the whole 
piece. TheChorua, withont the Nurse, 
remain in potaeadoteof theetage at the 
commencement of the 4th Act, when 
they are Jolnedrby a royal fiiessenm, 
who fin* a long dim does ndthin^ nut 
cxdaim— in /cegMy exclatnatlonshow- 
ever— about the h'orrofi he has jhat 
witnessed. The Cborua repeatedly . 
urge Um to explain Umsdf» and at 
hist be says; 

s 
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"Xhflrffl^imidst thiilpfll;yto^ dei» 

, Wilti, 

In part ao w^taiy and remote 

Ttiat nem Buiilmm thither penetrated, 

A chapel dedicate to aacrlficea. 

Which to tlie ahadeai to ireful Proser- 
pine, 

Andsullen Pluto, by our Kings areoifer*d; 
Where not alone obscurest Nif^t, where 
re^ns 

Horror most horrible. Thither Sulmone 
Commanded that Orontes should be led ; 
— TU' unfortunate Orontes, who believed 
That now all fears, all suffierings were 
past, 

The guatds had unexpectedly aaaaird 
And master'd, whilst discoursing with 
the King. — 

The monarch, following to the lofty 
tower, 

l^aid his own hand on him, and said, 

* Orontes, 

*Tis here that my successor in roy king., 
dom 

I will appoint thee.* Then he bade the 
villains, 

AYho thither brought him, seize his arms, 
and place 

lioth hands upon a block; with pon- 
derous blade 

Then from the arms the savage, at two 
blows. 

Lopp'd them, drew back, lifted the bleed- 
ing hands, 

And to Orontes, Offering them, said : 

* This is tlie scep^^iij^ present thee ; thus 
King 1 create tbm Speak-»art thou 
contented ?' 

Orontes then exclaim'd, * Ob, most per- 
fidious I 


He led them toiraidf t|inir,|ht^ 
poor babes 

Caress'd their grendsire, uindcefiiC)y 
ping 

Kindness from that iniquitoiis assassin. 
Not long their error lasted; for the eldest. 
Whom little it avsil'd his grandsire's 
name 

To bear, he seized, his breast uncover'd, 
bound 

Behind liis back his handle 'twixt his own 
legs 

Then placed the UifiBiit, that with lisjung 
tongue 

Besought compassioa, a»d,like harmless 
lambk 

With the same bloody knife he slaughter'd 
him, 

Flinging him dead before the wretched 
iatlier. 

CAorus. Alas I alas I into what grief Is 
changed 

The joy so recently that fill'd, my heart* 
When this most Impious monarch fe^'4 
to pardon 

His daughter and Orontes. In my hones 
There is no marrow, in my veins no blood, 
But trembles. In this miserable case 
What did Orontes ? 

Mess. That strong lieart, which never 
His proper danger could to prayers for 
safety 

Bend, was subdued by pity for hts sons* 
Then sorrowfully did Orontes kneel 
Upon |he ground,— «s if be still pos- 
' aess’d 

His hands, li^ng his mutilated aims^ 
Defiled and wet ivith blood* that from the 
stumps 

In torrents gush'd,— compassion he fan- 


Is this thy plighted faith?— the promise 
this 

Made by Malbeeche in thy name ? But 
forward; 

Proceed, thou impious tyitnC! Here my 
throat 


plored 

For his surviving boy, of the fiei;ce km^. 
The finghtenM child, for mercy crying^ 
ran ^ .. 

With arms ontstteteh'd to bis sad fot&er*s 

Imbaib- 


I offer— strike It^ viUaiii 1 beie 119 There hoping sifoty. Ob, my heart is 
breast*^ bursthig ! 

Let thy sharp weapon lay It epen. Kevei^ Wordi^ voices sraf wanting, when limk 


Save by a royal band,— If hand so bar- 
barous 

Indeed be royal,— should (krofttes folk. 

But if in Heaven reign pity« isitli just eye 

If God look down upon our hlM^ deeds. 

Deceiver, dieadfol xeCrilMitlimis miMfo 
theel' 

The tyrant atutliese accents smiled, as one 

Who hears what he dMeim^er qrhsjt dU 
verts bun ; 

He answer'd not, but tsking by thi^ 
hands 

Tlie children, whonsa before Orontes|Sfflo, 
He in thot dismal vault epert bea sto* 
tion'd. 


lect 

How the barbarian sprang upon his pseyt 
The child tfiat to Orontes fled, Snlmone 
Punned, as Uuow;l^ Cite foroft mPV 
hounds 

Fiusue'tbetuvdd Uikt l?iis saw Cfogur 

-'tafo i. ■ 

And ad J>if 

L ' a ' ■ I' 

Witfc iiiii9i.rf(ayan tiu OH^l Xiiy 
• Solmoiie. . , , „ 

By On c<»viW|imi[dtbej»a*Jla 
radon thu ii QiiindtBg twHiej SmetA 
Uti), ddtat Jo hpro dj#f i|io.yp!iimi»it 
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And nWf most guUtj, day ! If noug&t 
beside . 

Can move thy heert in this extremity 
To treat with clemency a wretched nian» 
Whom thou hast lovedi think how un- 
worthy 'tis 

With blood of innocents to foul thy hands. 
In thee let horror o'er unjust revenge 
Prevail ; and if thou fea?st no human 

powevv 

Yet fear the gods, who recompense good 
deeds, 

Dealing to evil acts dire punishment' 
Chmrut. And did not prayers so fervent 
and to just 

Soften that stony heart? 

Alas ! what ask you ? 

1 saw tbe very Walls weep at these words. 
The tower with horror tremble, and the 
image 

Of gloomy Pluto, unto- whom tbe king 
Offer'd the innocent souls in sacrifice, 
Not only weep, but turn his eyes away. 
Shunning tbe horrid sight He, only he. 
Harder tliau hardest marble, stood un- 
moved 

So stands the rock against the ocean's 
waves. 

In purpose not alone unchanged, the 
King^ 

As trodden serpent, full of rage and ve- 
nom, 

Turns witli keen tooth to bite the harm- 
ing foot,' 

Turn'd fiercely, when such gentle pnyers 
he heard. 

As by barb'd arrow «truck« tow'rds sad 
Orontes, 

Exclaiming, * Wretch perfidious and dis- 
loyal. 

Of thy flagitious sin take tbe reward ! 
Could 1 be with a single death appeased, 
None had 1 slain ; and little are both these 
To expiate thine infidelity !' 

Chorus- Alas! what heart was then 
the wretched fiither's^ 
Bobb'dofall hope! 

Mess. The miserable Orontes, 
O'erpower’d by tbe excess of agony, 
Pound courage in despair. Forentid 
prayers 

Then giving over, with audacious Intxw 
He turn'd upon the King--' Fierce 
Dog !' he cried, 

' Who, wol&like, only for nocturnal wiles 
And treachery ait fit-^rt only strong — 
Ifefocious Only in the blood of infants, — 
1 trust, 1 trust, and partly does such hope 
Allay mine'Bnguisb, that amidst the 
Shades 

The tidings of reven|m^e long shall 
greet me.'— ^ 

Then tow'rds bis son, he, weeping, turn- 
ed, and cast 


Ills arms afoiiiid IfiOi, saying * Dearest 
child. 

Since Ileav'n decrees that eAch^hf us 
must view 

The other's death; for us, since deaf as 
asp 

To pity, — ^take, dear child, tliy sSre'a last 
gift,— 

These sobs, these tears, these my last 
lingering kisses. 

Together will we seek stem Pluto's 
realms, 

Where, haply, less than here we shall 
endure.' 

Chorus- Meanwhile, bow acted the in- 
human King ? 

The traitor listen'd gladsomely 
to words 

Which rock or diamond had split,— had 
thaw'd 

A heart of ice. As 'twere to him enjoy- 
ment 

So long to see Orontes mourn his tor- 
tures,— 

His infants' deaths^— the murderer laugh- 
ing stood* 

Attentive to bis speech. But when 
great anguish 

Smother'd his utterance, then more in- 
censed, 

£v*n as tlie lion, flocks and herds destroy- 

tag. 

Who, when he sees the field streaming 
with blood. 

Bums with new that his appetite 
For blood and slaiqj^ quickens, so tbe 
King 

Rush'd furiously upon the child, whom 
still 

Orontes, weeping, in his mangled arms 
Held closely lock'd, bespatter'd with bis 
gore. 

And would have snatch'd him from his 
father's breast. 

Like tiger, that when he the helpless calf 
Sees flying to the heifer, in his rage 
Mother and young together daughters^ 

BO 

When the sad lather would not from hie 
grasp 

Release the boy, Che fierce inhuman ty- 
rant, 

Raising hiswaVOi^ struck so deqiente- 
That at his feet tegether dead they fell.” 

Some lamentations of {the Chorus 
are followed by ejaculations on the 
part of the Messenger, intimating fur- 
ther hcHTors. These lead to new in- 
quiries^ which he thus answers :— 

JUetS' That nothing fonl the impious 
King undone 
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leave* when aided was his dread- 
ful office. 

With blood already dripping, to Orontei 
He went, stoop’d over him, cut off his 
head. 

And bade the body be Hung forth to dogs. 
Vultures, and ravens. Then a precious 
vase 

He called for, of the purest silver ; in it 
X’laced, with both haiid^ the head, and 
over all 

Spread carefully a covering of black silk. 

£% 0 nfi. Eternal Justice triumphs still 1 
Behold, 

When most the Tyrant would show cru- 
elty 

Tow’rds that illustrious, that honour’d 
head, 

He pity shows ! Those bands, well wor- 
thy sceptres. 

Have, from the bitterest foe, the mur- 
derer, 

Beceived due honour ! But the children’s 
corses. 

Say, how bestow’d he ? 

Mess, When Ororites* head 
He had ta*en off, from his embrace he 
drew 

The tight-clasp’d child, which when be 
writhing saw. 

Its tender bosom twice or thrice he 
wounded. 

Till, with its streaming blood, the inno- 
cent soul 

Had pass'd awsy^,. The monster stripp’d 
the bo^^H ^ 

Then to the o^r^rning, that already 
Lay dead, tore off its garments, and thus 
naked 

In silver vessels both depositing, 
lie in the breast of one, the other’s 
throat. 

The knives with which be slew them 
fix’d. The vessels 

He gave command should to the royal 
chamber 

All three be carrled-oWberefitfej he ex- 
plain'd not." 

The mooTiiing of lihe Chorus in the 
character of an interlocutor over the 
spectacle which awpits , the luihappy 
Princess, and an ex offitio lyrical di8« 
qjuisition, in its ineKly choral capa« 
mty upon Faith, which, leverenoed 
even by itianinoaie Nature^, is violated 
by man alone, conclude the act. 

In the fifth Act, Bulmone presents 
himself, accompanied bjr Tamul and 
Alocche. These worthy nssodateadis* 
course at some length upea the tnns- 
actions in the vaults, whidi appmtr 
equally to delight all the part^. 'The 
lung then dispatches Tainul to sum- 
mon his daughter to receive a nuptial 


present at lifs hands, and Alooebe to 
letch the intended gift, which, as Mr 
readers will have anticipated, oonsljrts 
of the three silver dishes, wiA their 
bloody contents His Majesty is very 
particular in his directions about their 
airangement; but wc confess we do 
not, after all, clearly understand where 
they are finally placed, though, for 
the sake of the audience, especially of 
the ladies, who remain^ in spite of 
the prologue's warnings, we hope it is 
somewhere out of sight. Tamul, le- 
turning, announces t^ approach of 
the Princess, when the tyrant and his 
executioners withdraw to watch her 
awhile unperceived. Arbecchc appears, 
attended by her nurse, and a seml^ 
chorus of lier own ladies. She is full 
of melancholy forebodings, for the 
uttreawmaUeneas of whi^ the nurse 
chides her. The Princess justifies 
them, first upon the plea of a fright- 
ful dream, which she relate^ and 
which the philosophical nurse ascribes 
to the gloomy apprehensions she had 
indulge througnout the day; and, 
secondly, upon one less capable of re- 
futation, t. e, the character of the 
messenger who had called her to her 
father's presence. She promises, how- 
ever, to exert herself to subdue her 
fears, and, at all events, to suppress 
every symptom of mistrust. As her 
fiither advances, she thus accosts him— 

^ What wonM your Majesty desire of me ? 
Ssdm* Nought but thy good. Retire yo 
to the palace; 

Go all of you I with my dearest daugh- 
ter 

Would here eonversealone.— Not an hour 
hence, 

Arbecclie, to thy consort; and my son. 

Our own Orontes, 1 my heart laid open. 
And plainly manifested what delight 
1 had derived from the intelligenee 
That he had taken thee to wife. No more 
There nowrensrins, bu^ in thy turn, that 
thou 

Thyself shouldst comprehend how I re- 
joice 

That for thy hudband him tiiOtt hast se- 
lected. 

1 therefbre pwpoffi to present thee here 
A glft^ which may demonatrale visibly 
My ssrisIketiM end om aeconcile^ ^ 
AA, Fithcr,! seek natftomyoiu Ma- 
jesty ^ 

Token of reconcilement more decisive 
lliun pardoi^ whicb, 

Or meriub 1 this dqr from yen leoeived. 
But to bestow a gift, if 't be your pleasure, 
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Kot to confirm my knowledge of your 
goodlnBflih 

to Qb«j yoUfftnd to prove tint atili 
Yoiir pleasure muat be mineg with |^ti« 
tude « 

Shall I accept it 
Svlm, ]>iiught«c mine, thus ever 
rd have thee set. Lift thou that silken 
napkin. 

And underneath thou dkalt behold the 
sign 

Of mj content myjopi 
jM. Tirembles my hand 
Ere it the napkin touches. In my breast 
Trembles my heart^Seems as I dared 
not raise it. 

Suhn. Wherefore delsy'st thou, daugh- 
ter? Boldly lift; 

Thera shall thou see the feelings of my 
hesrt 

Tow’rds thee. 
jfrh. Gods what is this ? 

Met. Unworthy daughter. 

It is the gift deserved by thy dissembled' 
Filial action • • . 
jfrb, JMiserable me ! 

Suim, Thy base disloyalty . • . 

Arb^ Ob, bitter griefl 
Sulnu Tby. broken fiiitb, and reekless- 
ness of honour. 

AHh Oh, cruel spectacle ! Oh, dreadful 
fate ! 

Mm* *T!8 such as thou hast merited. 
Arb. Alas! 

How sharp the sword with which my 
heart you pierce! 

Sulm. The woithier thee. 

Arb. Alas ! Sure to my sons 
Pity you might have shown! 

Mm. Fow’rless is pity, 

Where injuries are so atrocious. 

Arb. Oh! 

Had 1 but died ere 1 beheld this a|glit! 
Mm. Thou see'sC the happiness^ un- 
natural wretch, 

Whidi to thy father thon hast given. 
Arb, Woe's me! 

How agonizing proves the gift, whence I 
UnmingJed happiness anticipated! 

Oh, father ! Dearest fathihr 1 
Sulm. Now thy father 
Thou own*st me ; but sncb was 1 not 
when thou, 

Detested daughter, didU; take yon troi- 
tor 

For thy love. Now that thine ^es are 
open'd 

To know 1 rejoice. 

Arb, Dire SMtaele ! 

Alas, my love r Alas / alas f my babes t 
Alas ! of what deep anguish you're the 
source ! 

Sulm, Tlie more these otgicts (ortuzi 
thee, the mora 


To me th^'re jocund* Oh, t1|u^^|M 

The more 1 see thee suffer, so mucM iogpre 
Am 1 rejoiced, even to my heart. 

Arb, Yet bitterer. 

Father, than ’ti% 'twere to behold a sight 
So cruel, which, with pity, not alone 
Others, but even yourself, might touch*^ 
my pangi 

Being exasperated by the knowledge. 
That from your hand, whence they ad- 
vancement, honour. 

Might liepe, my dearest lord and darling 
babes 

Outrage and death received. But the 
delight 

Which I perceive my sufferings and their 
deaths 

AiSord you ; and mine inward conscious- 
ness, 

That our great fault no lenient punisli- 
ment. 

Haply none less atrocious merited, — 
Compel me with more patience to en- 
dure 

Affliction so severe, than else were mine. 
For much do 1 prefer your happiness. 

To the beholding, 'midst my highest joys. 
Your sorrow* But so grievous if my 
fault. 

Wherefore does punishment proportionate 
Not light on me— ^n me, of such great 
ills 

Who am the causer? Father, 1 conjure 
you, 

If ever dhtighter from father wrung 
A favour, let my guiltyltfood the stain 
Wash out, that I, upon tlic royal line, 
And the venerable name of father. 

Have brought ! And that the deed be not 
delay'd, 

May't please you, choosing either of these 
weaponf, 

To plunge it into this offending breast ; 
So thence the soul shall part, and mo- 
tionless 

My pallid corpse remain. 

Stdm. Such were thy doom, 

W'eigh’d 1 thine error only; but my band 
In blood more deeply now I will not 
bathe. 

Suffice It, that henceforth thou leom to 
know 

The conduct that befits thee^ and the re- 
verence 

Thou oweat me. Be then our present 
c|aarral 

Extinguish'd in the guilty blood that's 
riled. 

Be thou again, as erst^ my dear loved 
daughter, 

And as thy father think of esO. 

^ XhlsgifC, 

Father, 1 merit not—Only my deelh 
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Cfto my erime 'gainst then com- 
emitted. 

StUn, Live thou ; and leam to share 
my satisfaction 

Tliat they are dead who had deserved to 
die. 

Whose lives brought infamy on both our 
heads* 

Prepare thee now a consort to receive 
Such as beseems thy birth, thy lofty sta- 
tion. 

By whom thou'lt mother be of different 
sons. 

Who, worthy of thy race, shall yield me 
solace. 

Lay down those weapons, and with me 
go in— 

llierc shale thou have of our reconciluu 
tion 

(*lear evidence. 

jfrh. If Heaven now oppose me not, 
My vengeance for the wrongs 1 have en- 
dured, 

Deceiver, I myself will wreak. These 
weapons— 

They fail me not ! 

Sulni. Oh, cruel! Oh, disloyal! 

Woe's me! 1 die! Her dogger in my 
heart 

lias mine unnatural daughter plunged. 
Oh, help ! 

Assist me 1 Seize, destroy her ! Ere 1 die, 
My vengeance let me see ! 

Setni^Chcru9* Alas ! what cries ! 

The voice was Ki^ Sulmone's.— See ! 
the dagger, 't 

Conceal’d in her hand, deep in his 
breast 

Mis daughter, whilst he offer'd to em- 
brace her. 

Has planted, dealing bis death-blow.— 
Nor thus 

Appeased, observe how with a second 
weapon 

Ills throat she cuts. 

Sulm, Woe’s me ! Oh I mercy ! mercy ! 

Semi-Chorus, He is quite dead.— What 
torrents from ^th wounds 
Of blood are pouring ! But what 
is this ? 

Exists such fury in the human heart ?— 
And in a woman’s ? From the nock the 
head 

She severs, from both arms the hands ! 
Too truly • 

*Ti8 said, nor wind, nor Are, nor otoer 
force, 

Are half so terrible as widow'd ufoman, 
Madden’d at once by anguish and by 
love.” 

The Semi-Chorus goes on tocAMerse, 
with the copious flow of words ieorn* 
mon to^e whole Dramaiis Ptrmv, 


upon the exact edUallty ordK»lbtrilMN 
tive jostioe whidn has lio^ ovdrtakAt' 
thet^rrant. Then, seeing Aibecdhe re* 
turning with her fatber^s head and 
hands, and still armed with her dag- 
ger, the whole company of ladies pre- 
cipitately retreat, apprehending that, 
in her present blood-thirsty mcm, the 
Princess may not distinguish niedy 
between flriends and foes. Arbecche 
now presents her &ther*8 head and 
hands, ajs a peace-offering, to the head 
and hands other busbano, and laments 
over her losses, her misery, and the 
prolonmtion of her life, after the esta- 
blished fashion of the play, but, not- 
withstanding the abundance of Ohs, 
Ahs, and Oime’s, not to our minds very 
pathetically, l^ilat she is thus en- 
gaged, her nurse and the other half of 
the chorus, hearing sounds of com- 
plaint, come to iuquiiie what has hap- 
pened, and spend some little timeupm 
the stage, consulting togedier as to 
who, and where, the mourner can be ; 
during which interval, she continues 
her monologue of grief, occasionally 
making the pauses requisite to allow 
the other contemporaneous dialogue to 
proceed. When this has lasted a 
while, the Nurse says,— 

** I pray yon let us look about, to see 
Who ’tis pours forth to Heaven such sad 
complaints. 

Arb, Let ihj| implore, if pity be from 
earth ^ 

Not wholly banish’d, that at least one fa- 
vour 

In mine extremity be granted me— 

That as our spirits in the life to come 
Shall be conjoin’d— 

8em-0tona, Nurse ! Woe is me ! our 
Queen 

It is who thus laments. Mark where 
she stands, 

Grasping a dagger, as her purpose were 
Self-murder! 

Nurse, Oh, too sure her tteachmus 
father 

His faith has broken, and compels her 
thus, 

With her own hand,p her death to perpe- 
' thtte. 

Oh, me, unhappy ! Let us hasten to her. 
But secretly, dear ]adiei^ so that she 
Perceive us not^ lesc^ if sli||^, mark'd our 
cdmfng,, 

She should precipitate the Altai blow. 

Let us if IMmlM prevent her deith. 

ArA, So in me eelf-same place our mor- 
tal forms 
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May be togellier laid in thia aid life, 
Wbicb I, my bneaat thin purcing, now 
lonake.** 

Arbeeche haring thus effected her 
suicide, before the nurse and ladies can 
hinder her, they, joined, we imagine, 
by the remainder of the Chorus, pro- 
em to mourn over the cruel fiite of 
the Princess, her husband, and her 
children, sometimes in blank rene, 
aometimes in proper Ijrica, and some- 
times in a sortof nnrhymM, irr^ular 
lyrical measure. 

Thus ends this assuredly not less 
tragical tr^;edy than any that erer 
was tragedized by any company of 
tragedians ; amidst all whose horrors, 
however, the strict decorum which 
preserves the French stage pure from 
all actual killing, appears to be most 
punctiliously oraerved. It is not, to 
ne sure, distinctlv said, that Snimone 
retreats behind me scenes to be stab- 
bed ; but besides that no entrances or 
exits are recorded— indeed, that the 
tragedy does not, iirom one end to the 
other, afford a single stage-direction, 
there can, we think, be no doubt of 
the fact, from the circumstance of the 
Semi-ChoruB taking the trouble of 
describing the whole process, as well 
u from the nature of the latter por- 
tion of the process itself, which could 
not well be represented without mate- 
rial inconvenience to the actor per- 
tinrming the part of Stdmone. How 
the exhibition of amputated heads and 
hands is managed, so as not to prove 
a good deal more offensive than die 
simple opention of stabldng, we con- 
fess we do not c(modve> Wi^ one 


ringic remark that presses to the nib 
of our pffl, we shul now copelude, 
deeming it equally a work of superoro- 
gation, to oiler a regular erifigue of this 
play itaelf, or to descant upon the tlien 
state of the drama, in a country whose 
most celebrated historians and judges of 
literature couldrank GiamhatistaGiral- 
di Cintio amongst their excellent poets, 
esteeming VAtlitcdte his mssteipicce. 
The remark which we cannot refrain 
from making, regards the sort of hart 
^antvre character of the preceding 
loathsome, and, we should hope, im- 
possible, crime of Queen Selina, which 
is so carefully and gratnitoubly im- 
parted to us in the first Act. Never 
once does Arbccche, amidst her gloom- 
iest forebodings and apprehensions, 
or subsequently, in the depth of her 
despair, refer either to her mother's 
sin, as entailing hereditary pollution 
uixin herself, or to her own uninten- 
tional matricide,— in having been the 
means of exposing the odious crimi- 
nal to the revenge of an imured hus- 
band,— as filial guilt rendering her 
unworthy of maternal happiness, and 
for which she must expect punishment 
Neither do any ideas of such a kind 
occur to the tyrant in his anger at 
the daughter of such a mother, or to 
the Nurse or Chorus in their regrets. 
And, indeed, the whole foul history 
appears to have been so totally foiq;ot- 
ten both by the Court and by the fa- 
mily, that had it not been for the very 
communicative dispoaition of the ghost 
of the murdered delinquent, we might 
have been ^ed tiie knowledge of it 
altogether. 
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Ik the Beiics of Papers which wc 
now coitimence, on the exploits of the 
Navy, from die commenratnent of the 
Revolutionary War, we lay claim to no 
peculiar sources of information ; nor 
ao we arrogate to ourselves any ^cu- 
liar powers or qualifications for the 
task. We have in our library, we be- 
lieve, every book or pamphlet of au- 
thority, written on naval afiairs, since 
that j.KTiud ; and we have the happi- 
ness of numbering amon^ our friends 
some of the most aistinguished officers 
in the service. We have ourselves 
math* an occasional cruise in Ijne-of- 
ICattle Ship, Frigate, Brig, Cutter, 
and Sloo]). We are not absolute land- 
lubbers, although wc have chiefly ser- 
ved ashore— our stomach has proved 
itself superior to sea-sickness — and we 
have even gone aloft in a gale. We have, 
ill good truth, very muai the look of 
an old admiral ; and although we do 
not mount, as our friend Pasley did, 
a wooden leg, nor sport a timber toe, 
yet our gouty gait seems, to strangers' 
eye, to hobble of Aboukir, Copenha- 
gen, or Trafalgar. 

All this being die case, we hold our- 
selves entitled to become Naval ClfirDni- 
clers. We have a huge shell — ^thc arm- 
our of some anonymous fish — flying at 
all times on our table, and we never 
tire of putting it, ever and anon, to our 
car, that we may hear the far-off 
sound of the sea. When ships of war 
used to lie in these our roads, we dear- 
ly loved eight o'clock in the evening, 
lor the t]iundf?r of tlie cveuing-gun 
used to make our tumbler of toady 
dirl on the table ; and duly did wc, 
solitary or social, at that moment 
drink the Navy !" Now, our Frith 
murmurs indignantly at mere craft; 
and the Queen of the North, as die 
ilings her white arms to the aea, miss- 
es the masts that, on days of rejoi- 
cing, streamed their ensigns I'cspon- 
sivo to those floating afar firom Nel- 
son's jMonument and the CaBtlc. 

Our very talk, now-a-days> is as tl^e 
talk of Quakers. The name of N<d- 
son is on few lips ; and of a dinner- 
party of fourteen, seven shall not 
know the name of tlie ship in which 
the heto died. Of politics there is still 
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the same eternal prating— of what is " 
called the vessel of the state— and the 
steersman at the helm— and of pilots 
that weathered the storm — and much 
more Jo the same purpose, mouthy and 
magnificent. The vessel of the state, 
indeed ! — ^by a pretty crew is she now 
getting herself manned, as you will see 
on a summer's-day— most harmoni- 
ously officered from Admiral to Mid 
— ^aiid sdentifically ballasted, that she 
may sail in the wind's eye ; but let 
her bewareof hoistinghcr sky-scrapers, 
for the weather looks squally a-head — 
tliat is the sound of breakers on her 
lee, and all her masts may in a mo- 
ment go by the hoard. Vet dial) 
there not be wanting boatfulls of trus- 
ty tars to tow the hulk into harbour 
fur a refit. 

Chamock, Schomberg, Beatson, Ek- 
ins, Brereton, and twenty others — 
yonder diey all arc in the Naval 
Nook"— in the row beneath the Naval 
Chronidc — are worth reading, and 
consulting, and quoting ; but by far 
the beat liistorian of the Navy is, like 
ourselves, a landsman, Ijilr J ames. 1 lis 
work, in sist volumes, is an inestima- 
ble one, compiled chiefly from the 
best of all auttiorities, the Log-Book. 
He is a sincere lover, we verily believe 
it, of tlic truth, and has his heart too, 
in the right place. It is quite a mis- 
take to sap]^se that he Is unjust or 
unfair to the merits of any man ; on 
the contrary, he often vindicates, suc- 
cessfully, me diaracter of brave and 
good officers, whom rumour, thiU 
great liar, incorrigible even to cuff 
and kicking, had traduced. He does 
not scruple, and why should he, with 
such materials as he has had in his 
hands, to give his opinions ; hut he 
always gives, too, the facts on which 
these opinions al^foundcd ; and we 
pmeive, that in me second edition of 
his admurable book» he has had occa- 
sion to qualify or correct very few of 
them indeed; but those few he has 
qualified or competed with the great- 
est manliness. Mliy diould our pl- 
iant naval men, although senoitive, 
be thin-skinijj^? A post-captain who 
fears no other enemy, ought not, like 
a poet, to fear a critic's face ; for who 
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ever was written down on his own 
quarter-deck ? Neitlier is a post-cap- 
tain^ cominodoro, nor admiral^ like 
the Pope, infallible. He does not ex- 
pect people to kiss his toe ; but os to 
Jiis hand, let him stretch it out, and 
where is the man tliat will not warm- 
ly and proudly pjasp it, as one of 
those hands that have cast the sheet- 
anchor of Britain's prosperity and 
pflorv on a rock ? In this Article we 
shall chifdy be indebted to Mr James 
— whose work oufd^t to he in the li- 
brary of every man w'ho studies the his- 
tory of the country. 

On the first of February 1703, the 
N'ltional Convention <lcclailpcl war 
against Great Britain and the United 
Netherlands. According to an official 
return on the first of October of the 
previous year, the rnivy of France 
amounted'to 2t6 vessels, of which 
including 27 in coninussion, and in 
build iiig and nearly ready, were of 
the line. The squadrons were desig- 
nated according to the ports in which 
they had been built, or were laid up 
in ordinary ; and of the 86 liiic-oi- 
battle-ships, 30 were at Brest, 10 at 
Iw'Orient, 13, including the only 64 in 
the French navy, at Uochefert, and 
24, including a strong reinforcement 
lately arrived from tlic Biscayan ports, 
at Toulon. Of frigates at the (lifler- 
ent ports, there were 78 ; 18 of them 
mounting 18 pounders on the main- 
deck, and none of them less than 
12 poundeis* Those resembling in 
size and foi^ce the British 28-gun fri- 
gates. were classed a624*gun corvettes. 
(Shortly after die commencement of 
the war, the French government, in 
order to iirovhlc against those losses 
which c^perience had shown were 
likely to attend a C4>mbat witli Eng- 
land, d to be laid on the stocks 
71 shn including 26 of the line; 
and to^ cast at the national founder- 
ies, 3IM pieces of marine ordnance, 
including 400 brass 36^under car- 
ronadcs, the first of the kind forge<l 
in France. the old small 

class seventy-fours, or such as carried 
24 pounders only on tlie lower-deck, 
instead of being repaired to serve 
again in the line, or taken to pieces as 
unKt to serve, were out down and 
inverted into the most formidable 
fiigatis that ever sailed the seas. 

Holland and Spain were then the 
maritime alius of Fu{^and. The navy 
of llolland, according to her publish- 


ed accounts, amounted to 1 10 Tessels, 
from a 74-gun ship, to a six-asin cut- 
ter. Of her 49 ships of tne line, 
however, the largest were not supe- 
j-ior to a second class British third- 
rate; and of these there were hut 10 
in all. Their heaviest ships, indeed, 
of which there were but a few, arc said 
to have mounted 92 or 94 guns ; but 
of these, probably a portion were swi- 
vels, while the shallowness of their 
waters cramped the llollaiulere in the 
dimensions of their ship-s and coin- 
]ielltid them to adofit, in those larg<T 
vessels especially, a flatter floor, uiiil a 
bluffer contour, than cbaracterisi d tlie 
ships of other nations. The reinaiiulcr 
of the Hutch line was (*om]>osal of 
61> and 6i-gun ships; the bitter a 
elasE expelled from the line of battle 
by all other navies, but n'taiiied by 
th'* Hutch, as a hardy doficription of 
two-(lockcT8 for their shallow wafers. 
Soiiio of the Dutch frigates were tine 
Ve ssel.-,, but very few of them Ciirried 
heavier metal than long 12- pounders ; 
and vessels mounting but 21 eight- 
pounders, and of 600 tons burden, 
weie designated frigates, although, 
strictly sneaking, but corvettes. 

Accorcliiig to Schouiberg, the navy 
of Spain consisted of 201 vessels, of 
which 76 were of the line, mounting 
from 112 to 60 guns; of wliicb latter 
class, and of .sixty-fourp, there were but 
1 1. Of the 76 ships of the line. 66 were 
Id commission, and of the umier-line 
vesst'ls 106 ; and out of these, Spain 
stipulated to join the confederacy, 
with 60 sail of vessels,— a reintc rcf- 
ment that ultimately proved of little 
use; while the navy of Holland lay 
rotten, or rotting, in dock, or at their 
moorings, in the different liarluurs, 
and was of little more than a nominal 
advantage to this country at the com- 
incnccinent of the Revolutionaiy War* 

Portugal furnisbeilsixsailof the line, 
and four frigates — nearly the whole of 
her navy ; of which the seventy-fours 
were ffoe vessels, and partly officered 
by Englishmen. The navy of Nap]e.*£ 
is said to have consisted of four fine 
line-of-battlc ships, 74 gun-boats, and 
other vessels, mounting 618 guns in 
all, and manned by 8614 men. The 
)ine*of-battlc ships, and a body of 
6000 troops, the king of the two Si- 
cilies engaged to place at tlie disposal, i 
when requinnl, of the British coin- 
mander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. 

The strength of any navy, Mr 
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James well db^ryes, rcbides* in a 
national point of view, in ita liuL^of- 
buttle, rutlier than its detached or fri« 
f^tttc ibree. lie shows very satiafacto- 
rily, that the cflec^tivc British line, at 
the commencement of the Hevolurion* 
ary War, consisted of 115, and Uie 
French line of 76 ships. The French 
line possessed eight ships, mounting 
from ilO to ISO guns each, while the 
BrirUh could proilnce no ship mouut* 
iiig more than 1 00 gnus. Upwanls of 
a fourth, loo, of the British numerical 
(jlrcngtli w'as inude upof Ot-gun shi|ui, 
vvliiMcuK tilt* wi^akest ship belonging to 
the i 'iriich mounted ti guns. Taking, 
tiicn, the total niiinborofgiins mouuU 
cd oij titch side, which would be 


871H and 600!^, we Iwvc a di0brei|^ 
of ruther inure than four to tbuc» 
But as every one of the lowcr-decL 
guns of any French linc-of- buttle 
ship is of greater nominal caliber, by 
one ninth, than tlie heaviest long gun 
carried by any British ship ; and as a 
French gun, of any caliber, of 
greater power, by one twelfth, than au 
English gun of the same caliber, — 
the mere number of guns on each 
side is, manifestly, an inadequate cri* 
terioti of force. Heduce, then, tlie 
calil»ers of the 87 L8 English, and 
(iooii French guns into Knglisli pounds, 
iuid we have the followiiig stutc- 
incut 




of sluiw. 

Ko. of Runs. 

Aggrcgatr broad 
auk* «cii;ht ot‘ 
metal HI Kiif;- 

llsll |)OUiUl&. 

Briti-sh line, . 


115 

8718 

88,907 

French line, . 

• 

76 

cm2 

73,9:57 


Showing that the diftlrence in favour of the British is really very little over 
one 


I'liou thciniddloorjuly tolbcmid- 
tllr of Di’ccinbcr ITO.^, I.(‘rd llowe 
(‘onirivfd to cruise, with a fleet of from 
1 7 to of the line, in the riianiiel, and 
a battle Ix'twecn the two rival fleets 
( the French eoniuia tided by AT . j\f oratid 
do Talles, nunierically equal,) had 
been so confidently predicted, that the 
nnlion was not well 8:iti>.tied with a 
blooi Hess campaign, 'fo snp]»ose, how*- 
cm’, Ksiys Mr Jainca, that Lord Howre, 
and his fle(;t, had not in both instan- 
ces (oft* Bflleisle and oft* Carcale Bay) 
(1uiu‘ all that was possible to bring on 
nil engagement, betrayed a total unac- 
quaintcance with the subject. The slow 
sailir.*; of a fleet that chases ill Hue of 
battle, must always govern its rate of 
going ; and If there be but one ship 
of that description in the flefit, sBe 
must be waited for. The proverbial 
character of the French ships rehders 
it probable, that the elcvcre^^t sailer of 
the Brest fleet could have outsaileil 
the swiftest sailer of Lord Howe's. 

Let UR now attend to what was go- 
ing on in the JMcditerranean, on tnc 
uortlicrn coast of which is situated the 
second naval dqiot belonging to France 
—Toulon. Lonl Hood took Ids sta- 
tion *offTouIoii» about the middle of 
August, with a fleet of 31 sail of the 


line, besides frigates and sloopc. The 
Fiencli liad in Toulon ready for sea, 
CKclusive of several frigates and cor- 
vettes, 1 7 Rail of the line— four refit- 
ting— nine rq).'dring— and one build- 
ing. The fleet was comuianded by the 
Comte de Trogoft; a royalist ; and the 
ppirit of disafft'ction to the Republican 
cause existed both in the fleet, and 
throughout the southern province.*?. 
Having received some intimation of the 
dis])osition of the peoploin the county 
of l^rovence, liOfd Uocwl secretly open- 
ed a negotiation with some of tlie lead- 
ing men of the Provisional (iovcni- 
flient, and theyagreeil to deliver up 
the town, arsenal, forts, and shipping 
of Toulon, to (be British forces, in tile 
name of Louis the XVI Ilh, who was 
to bo proclaimed Xing of France. Oi* 
the disasters that followed from this 
iSme to the 17th of December, it is 
not now our business to speak. The 
expedition had been a fatal one ; and 
at a council of war it was unammous- 
ly resolved, that Toulon should be eva- 
Ghated ; that tlio French ships of v^ar 
wliieJi were armed, should sau out with 
the fleet, and that those wliidi reniain- 
cd in the harbour, together wiUi tlie 
magazines and the arsenal, should be 
destroyed. The important service of 
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tl«fltro 7 tnf; tbe and uiagninee 
waH intrusted, at his own pa^cnlar 
recjucbt, to Sir Sydney Smith, and ex-i 
ccuted with incomp^ahle apirit, and, 
considering his limited means, great 
success. Sir James’ account of the 
Avhole affair of Toulon is by far the 
best extant ; and he concludes it with 
a statement of the national advanta- 
ges, in a military point of view, whid) 
were lost to France and gained to Eng- 
land by its seizure. According to the 
offtciar accounts of the time, twenty- 
seven ships of war, from 1^0 to 14 
guns, were burnt, or otherwise de- 
stroyed ; 15 brought away by^e Bri- 
tish, and three by the Allies. those, 
one was of 120 guns, 3 of SO, and IG 
of 74. But subsequent information 
lessened the number of vessels supiio- 
sed to have been destroyed. And with 
respect to the buildings on shore/ it 
ap])carcd that the grand magazine had 
( scaped the ravages of the flames, the 
stiiailer storehouses only having been 
consumed. Many of the fHgates were 
old and unserviceable, and their de- 
hcructiou or capture not of material 
consequence to either party. Of the 
15 ships brought away by the English, 
lew were go(^ for much, except the 
thrive fVigates, the Perle, the Arcthusa, 
and the Topaz, which were fine ves- 
sels. Scarcely ony of the smaller ves- 
ads reached a British port, but to be 
condemned or laid up. The Ihiissant 
74 never again quitted Portsmouth , 
nor did the Superb, nor Commerce- 
de-Marseilles of 120 guns, ever sail 
as a cruiser in tlie service of Eng- 
land. She measured 2747 tons, and 
as she W'as the largest, so was she the 
most beautiful ship that had hitherto 
been seen, and, notwithstanding her 
immense size, sailed and lyoi’hed like 
a frigate. The Fo^ey 74 was also a 
fine ship, and longwiiuned an orna- 
ment to the British navy. The Sci- 
pion, fdso a fine vessel, blew up, soon 
afterwards at Lq^horu ; most ^ the 
crew, says Breretoo, perished— -Hap- 
pily, however, says James, no Bvea* 
were lost — and this latter statement 
is the correct one. Some of the ships, 
Brcrcton tells us, that were auppom 
to be included in the eonflagratiozi, 
afterwards took their station in the 
Vreudi line of battle. They had not 
time to burn before the active enemy 
extinguished the ffames in many A 
them, and even those that were Ute 
worst daiMM^ were repaired. The 
destrimon m the ships and magazines. 


B&ys James^ might certainly haye been 
more complete but for the treachery 
of the Spaniards, (they left entire the 
French five linc-of-battle ships, which 
they had undertaken to destroy,) while 
the pusillanimous flight of the Nea- 
politans thwarted the plans of the 
British ; and the only surprise was, 
that the latter* hurried and pressed as 
they were, effected as much as they 
did. 

On the 13th of May, of the same 
year (1703) an action was fought be- 
tween the British 12-XK)under .32-gun 
frigate. Iris, Captalai George l.uins- 
daine, and a French irigate, stqtposid 
at that time to have been the MedtV, 
and so stated in Schomberg's Naval 
Chronology ; but ascertained by James 
to have been the Citoyenne Francaise, 
a frigate also, mounting the same tiuiu- 
Irt of guns with the Iris, but belong- 
ing to a private individual. It was a 
drawn battle— for just as the F rench- 
man hauled on board bis fore and 
main tacks, and shot ahead dear of 
his opponent's guns, the Iris, who was 
about to make sail in pursuit, lost her 
foremast, main to[)»inast and inizeii- 
inast, and resumed her course befon- 
tbe wind for Gibraltar* 

On the 27th of the same month, the 
British 12-poiinder 32-gun frigate 
Venus, Captain Jonathan Faulkner, 
engBjC^ the French 30-gun frigate 
Semillante, mounting 40 guna Of this 
engagement Brereton says, somewhat 
too lactmically, and not quite correct- 
ly, " that the sliips partra by mutual 
consent. Wc therdbre may be ex- 
cused fixing the details of an action 
which has no particular claims to our 
notice." The truth, however, k, that 
the Venus had silenced her o]iponent 
for half an hour, ami W'ould certainly 
have taken her, bad a laigc ship, under 
French colours, not appeared to lee- 
ward, whom the Semillante, as if re- 
cojgnislng a fitiaid, bore up to join. 
With, as was afterwards learned, flve 
feet water in her hold. This ship was 
the Cleopatre, 86-^n French frigate. 
Captain Jean Mtulon, who, on tlie 
Ifftli of June following, was taken, 
after a desperate action, off the Lizard, 
by the Nyinphe, Captain Edward Pel- 
lew. 

At 5 a.M., finding that tile Nymplie 
had the advantage in aailiag, the Oeopa- 
tre hauled up her foresail, and lowered 
her topgallantsailB, bravely awaiting the 
coining of her opponent. At about fl 
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t|ie Nympbe approacliing near* tbe 
CJeopctre hailed her; but Captain M- 
lew, not hearing distinctly wlmtwaesiud, 
replied only by the usual < Hoa I Hoa!’ 
an exclamation instantaneously followed 
by tliree cheers from the crew of the 
Nymphe. Captain Mullon, upon this, 
came to the gangway, and^ waving Jus 
hat, exclaimed, * Vwe la NaUimt* andtlie 
crew of the Cleopatre, at the same time, 
put forth a sound, which was meant for 
an imitation q|[ the cheering of the BrI* 
tish. 

At 6 h. 15 m. A.M. the Nymphe ha- 
ving reached a position from which her 
foremost guns would bear on the star- 
hoard quarter of the Cleopatre, Captain 
I’cllew, whose hat, like that of the Arench 
captain, w'as still in his liand, raised it to 
his he^,-— the preconcerted signal for 
the Nymphe*s artillery to open. A fu- 
rious action now commenced, the two 
frigates still running before the wind, 
w ithin rather less than hailing distance 
of each other. At about 6 h, 90 m. the 
C-leopatre suddenly hauled up eight 
points from the wind; and before 7 a,m., 
her mizenmast (about 13 feet above the 
deck) and wheel, in succession, were 
uhot away. 

** III consequence of this double disas- 
ter, the French frigate, about 7 a.m., 
paid round off, and shortly afterwards fell 
on board of her antagonist, her jibboom 
passing between the I^ymphe’s fore and 
muiii-inast, and pressing so liard against 
tlic head of the already wounded main- 
mast, that it was expected eveiy instant 
to full; especially, as the main and 
spring stays, had both been shot away. 
Fortunately, however, for die Nymphe, 
the jibboom broke in two, and the roast 
kept its place. After this, the two fri- 
gates fell alongside, head and stem, but 
were still held fast, the Qeopatre's lar- 
board, main-topmost^ studding-saib boom- 
iron, liaving hooked the laibqard leech- 
rope of the Nymphe's main-topsaiL— 
Here again was danger to the mainmast. 
Jn an instant, a maintopman, named 
Burgess, sprang aloft, and cut away the 
lecch-rope from the end of the mainyard; 
and, while that was doing, as aa addi- 
tional means of getting the shipa apart, 
Lieutenant Pellew, bv Captain Psltew^t 
orders, cut away and let drop the ,best 
bower-andior. During theae impohant 
operation^ no relaxation had . occurred, 
on the part of the British at least, in ^ 
main purpose for which the two ships 
had mat Soon after they had come in 
contact in the manner we have related, 
the-Cleopatre was gallantly boarded by a 
portion of the Nyrophe*i crew ; one man 


of whom, as 7 h: 40 m. alii., hauled 
down the repnblican colours. The dring 
now ceased ; and it was just os the last 
of 150 prisoners had been removed into 
tbe Nymphe, that the two ships separa- 
ted.” 

In less than an hour, the business 
Wiw effectually done; the Nymphe 
being inferior to her antagonist in the 
number ^ the crew, (240 to 920,) 
but in weight of metal and size some- 
what superior. For this action Cap- 
tain Edward Pellew was knightcfl, and 
his brother Israel, who fortunately 
was on board tlie Nymphe, was ma^ 
Post Captain. 

Towards the end of July, the Bri- 
tish 12-pouiider 92-guii frigate Bos- 
ton, Captrin N. Augustus Courtenay, 
was cruising off New York, and sent 
a challenn to Captain Bombartof the 
Embuscade, then in port, to meet him 
at sea. The challenge was accepted ; 
and on the Slat, the Embuscade was 
seen coming down before the wind. 

** At 4 A,M., the letter wore to the 
eastward, and the Boston set her main- 
sail, as did also the Embuscade, At 4 
h. 45 m., A.M. the Boston tacked, hauled 
up her mainsail, hauled down the French, 
and hoisted English colours, and was 
passed by the Embuscade at about a mile 
and a half distance. At 5 a.il tJie Bos- 
ton again tacked; when tbe Embuscade 
bore up, and, 5 b. 5 m. a.jl, ranged 
along the Ibrmer’s larboard and weather- 
aide. Tbe Boston thereupon fired her 
larboard guns, which were promptly an- 
swered by the starboard ones of Em- 
busradc, as the latter lay with her maio- 
tepsail to the mast The Boston then 
wore, and, on ^mingto on the starboard 
tack, laid her maintopsail to the mast 
also; and an animated fire was kept up 
Iqr both ships. At this time, the taiga 
land of Neversink, in the Jerseys^ bore 
north-west, distant fbor leagues. 

" At 5 II SOm, A.K., tbe cross jack-^ 
yard'Of tbe Boston was shot away ; and,* 
9 ii. 45 nu A.1L, her jib and foretqimast 
stigrsail, with the stays themselves^ as 
well as ah the bracea and bowlines; con- 
sequcBtly, she had no further conmMnd 
of hdr sails. At 6 h, 10 m. a,u,, her 
maiatepmast, and the yard with it, fell 
over on the laihoaxdridCy and themuEen- 
derrich was shot away; At 6 h. 30 sou 
A.II. Captain Courtenay, and lieutenanC 
James Eward Butler of the Marinaa, 
while standing at the forepart of the 
quarterdeck, were kii|M by the aama 
caimoiubalL At this time^ toa> tbe mU 
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xen-topmaslb and miaen-ctayaaU. nrere 
8bot awttjr ; tijc mizen-maat was also eic- 
peeled, every moment, to go by the 
board ; and tbe only two lieutenants, John 
JGdwards and Alexander Kobert Kerr, 
were below, wounded ; the latter, with 
the temporary Iosh of sight in one, and 
total blindness in tlie other of his eyes ; 
and the former by a contusion in the 
head, which rendered him senseless At 
6 h. 40 Bi. A.M., finding that the crew 
were in some confusion for want of oflt- 
cers to give orders, Lieutenant Edwards, 
although still suffering greatly from the 
stunning effects of his wound, came on 
deck, and took command of the ship. 

** At 6 h. 40 m, a.m., the Kmbiiscade 
dropped a little astern, with rhe view of 
putting an end to the battle at once by a 
raking fire, and whicli the Huston, having 
no use of her sails, with difhculty wore 
round in time to avoid. On coming to 
on the lorlioard tack, the Uostou could 
not use many of her guns, because the 
wreck of the main. topmast lay over them. 
Thus circTumstanced, with her principal 
othcers dead or disabled, the British fri- 
gate put before tlie wind under all tbe 
sail she could set; and 7 lu 7 m. a.m., 
the Kmbuscade, wbo, to all appearance, 
was nearly as crippled as herself, stood 
after her. At 8 a.m., however, when 
a)M>iit four miles off, the French frigate 
brought to, with her head to the east- 
ward, and was soon lost sight of by the 
Boston.** 

The Boston was somewhat inferior 
in weight of metal — and very much 
inferior in size and iir number of her 
crew — ^licr tonnage being 676 — that of 
the Kmbuscade 906 — ^her crew 201*^ 
that of the Kmbuscade 327. Ihe 
Boston fought nobly — but the £m* 
buscade beat her, and was prevented 
by the state of her masts, all of which 
had tqHll^ taken out on her arrival 
at Newn'ork, from continuing the 
chase. This long and close-fought 
action was viewed from beginning to 
cud by crowds of American citiaens 
standing on the Jersev beach. On ac- 
count of the acknowledged gallantry 
of Captain Courtenay, me late King 
settled on his widow a pension of 
L.SOO, and on each of his two children 
an annuity of L.50 per annum. 

Mr James has been frequently 
blamed for speaking his mind too 
frwly about the conduct of naval 
«/Hcers in action ; but we verily be- 
lieve, without go^ reason. He fre- 
vindicates them, indeed, with 
^Pccss against the aspersions of their 


brethren. Speaking of this action, 
Captain Brereton sa^s, ** The action 
soon began, and continued with groat 
bravery on both sides, until the iron 
hoinmock-rail of tbe quarter-deck be- 
ing struck by a shot, a part of it took 
Captain Courtenay on the back of tbe 
neck, and he fell, but no blood follow- 
ed; the first Lieutenant caused Uie 
body to be immediately thrown over- 
boanl, lest, as he said, it should dis- 
hearten the people, airiL after this 
o}>eration, hauled away from tho ene- 
my, who had no inclination to follow 
hiin.’^ This seems rather to imply 
that tbe Lieutenant threw his Cap- 
tain overboard before ascertaining that 
he was dead ; and charges him also 
with cowardice. Mr James replivs to 
wdiat he justly but mildly culls un 
extraordimiry statement/' that his own 
iiccounl of the action was cLieily taken 
from the Boston's log-book, and tbut 
he bas no reason, from subsccjuenl in- 
quiry, to think it incorrect. The ofti- 
cer, Lieutenant Edwards, tlms se- 
verely treated, after acting for a short 
time in command of the Flute sl(M)p, 
whose commander (since Admiral Sir 
James Xicol Morris) had l>een jK^sted 
into the Boston, resumed his staTion 
on board the latter, went to J'higlaiid 
in her in extreme ill-health, and wus 
afterwards made commander. 

About the middle of October of the 
same y( ar, was fought a brilliant fri- 
gate action ofi* Cape Burficur, betweeu 
the Crescent, Captain James Sautna- 
rez, and the Ueuuion, Cu]>tain Fran- 
cois A'Deniau. 

^ Just as tlie day dawned, the Cres* 
cent, standing on the larboard tn«k, with 
tbe wind off shore, descried a ship and a 
large cutter coming in from the seaward. 
She immediately edged away for the two 
strangers, and in a little while ranged up 
on tbe larboard and weather side of tlie 
ship, which was tbe French 3G-gun fri- 
ga^ Reunion, Captain Francois A'Dc'. 
nian. 

^ A close and spirited action now en- 
sued, in the earfy part of which the Cres- 
cent lost her forejop-sail yard, and soon 
afterwards, her fore-topmast; but, put- 
ting her helm hard astarboard, she came 
suddenly round, on the opposite tack, and 
brought her larboard guns to bear. Tbe 
Reunion, by this time, had lost her fore, 
yard and mizen topmast, and became ex- 
posed in consequence to several raking 
fires from tbe Crescent After a brave 
resistance of two hours add ten minutes. 
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by which time ihe was utterly defenee- 
Ic^s, tlie Reunion struck her colours; n 
measure the more impemtivei as the Bri- 
tish 28-giiri frigate, Circe, Captain Joseph 
Sydney Yorkc, which, during the greater 
part of the action, had lain becalmed about 
3 leagues oiT, striving her utmost to get 
up, was now approaching. The cutter, 
which was liplieved to be the Rspdrance, 
mounting 12 or 14^ guns, had made off as 
soon as the firing commenced, and es- 
caped into Cherbourg.” 

The ships were of equal force ; and 
what is most remarkable, in this long 
nud severe action, not a ainglc man 
was «*iLher killed or wounded on board 
the Cl•e^cent, while the loss of the 
Kchniioii was 120. llie Crescent auf- 
fV rud greatly in her masts and rig- 
ging. This contest was witnessed 
from (be shore ; and the Semillantc, 
tl'.e Reunion s consort, remained in 
f’lirr))ourg, detained, after some at- 
lcin]>ts to "ct out, cither by a contrary 
tide, failure of whiil, or Knowledge 
that the Ciicc was in the ofiing. Cap- 


tain Saumarez was knighted, soon af- 
ter his orriTal at Portsmouth ; and Sir 
James presented with a handsonke 
piece of plate by the city of J^ondon. 

On the 24th of October, an action 
was fought between the British 12- 
pqunder 32-gun frigate Thames, Cap- 
tain James Cotes, and the French 
40-gan frigate Uranie. The Uranie, 
after nearly two hours’ fighting, 
got under the stern of the Thames, 
and, after repeatedly raking her, at- 
tempted to m)ard on the starbwd 
quarter, but was repulsed, and on 
receiving through her bows a well-di- 
rected fire from six or seven of the 
Thaiaes's main-deck guns, double- 
shotted, she threw all her sails aback, 
and hauled off to the southward. The 
British crew, on seeing this, gave 
three hearty cheers ; but the Thames 
was in too crippled a condition to 
make sail in pursuit. The compara- 
tive force of the combatants stood 
thus 


Broadside guna. 

Crew, 

Size, 


( No. 

[ Ihs. 
No. 
Tons. 


Tliames. 

15 

174 

137 

65G 


Uranie. 

22 

41.3 

320 

1100 


I'lie Thames was sadly cul to pieces 
* — masts, rigging, deck, and hull, — but 
the Uraiue ought to have taken her, 
and the action was glorious to the 
Briiish frigate. The Thames was 
taki it th(' same afternoon by two fri- 
gates and a corvette, and carried into 
Bj'Cht. 

On the first of December, liis Ma- 
jcKt)'s packet the Anttlope, Captain 
Curtis, w^as attacked, botweeu Cul^ 
and Jamaica, by the Atalantc, French 
privateer schooner, who hoisud the 
bloody fiag. 

** On the 2d, at 5 a. k., it being 
still calm, the Atahnte agabi rowed up, 
and, on renrhing her opponent* grappled 
lier on the starboard side, llie priva. 
toer then poured in a liroadride, and 
attempted, under cover of flie' smoke, to 
carry the Antelope bjoboarding ; but the 
crew of the latter drove back tlte dUitail- 
ants with great slaughter. 

** Among the sufferers by the privateer's 
broadside, was the packet's commander, 
Mr Curtis, wlio fell to rise no more; 
as did also the steward, and a French 
gentleman, a passenger. ^Thc first mate, 
too, was sliot through the botly, but 


survived* The second mate having died 
of the fever soon after the packet had 
sailed from Port- Royal, the command 
now devolved upon Mr Paton, the boat- 
swain ; who, with the few brave men left, 
assisted by the passengers, repulsed re- 
peated attempts to board, inad^ at inter- 
vals, during the long period tliat the ves- 
sels remained lashed together. At last, the 
piivateerVman, finding they had caught a 
IVtar, cut the grapplings, and attempted 
to sheer off. Tlie boatswain, observing 
Utls, ran ak>ft, and lashed the schooner's 
square sail yard to the Antelope's fore- 
sbrouds. Immediately a well-directed 
volley of small arms was poured into the 
privateer, and the crew called for quar- 
ter. Tins notwithstanding the Atalantc 
had fought with the red or bloody 
at her mastJiead, to indicate that no 
quarter would be shown by her, was 
Routed, and possession was forthwitli 
taken of the prize. 

•* Tb4 Afitetope moudted six 3-pound- 
ers a^.dbad sailed with 27 hands ; but she 
had lo'st four by the fever, and two were 
ill in their hammocks; con^aently the 
packet commenced the action with iMily 
21 men, exclusive of the passengers. 
Her total loss in tbc actiou was three 
U 
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killed, and four wounded, llie Ataknte 
mounted right S-pounden ; andheroom- 
plement was 65 men, compoaed of ]>Veiirii, 
Americans, and Irish. Of diese, the 
first and second captains, and thirty men, 
were killed ;* and seventeen oflicere and 
men wounded. The AtaUuite had been 
fitted out at Charleston, in the United 
States. The Antelope now carried her 
prise in triumph to Annatta Ja^ 
maica, where the two ▼esaela anii^ on 
the pioniing succeeding the action* 

The unparalleled bravery of one of the 
Antelope's passengers, a M. Nodin, for- 
meriy a midriiipiuan in the French navy, 
deserves to be recorded. It is related of 
Uiis young man, that he stood by the 
helm and worked the ship, armed witli 
a musket and a pike, which he alternate- 
made use of 9 that, when he perceived 
e Atalante's men climbing the quarters 
of the Antelope, he quitted the helm, 
and with the pike dispatched such as came 
within his reach, returning at proper in- 
tervals to right the vessel ; that, with the 
pike and musket, he killed or disabled 
several men, and continued bis astonish- 
ing exertions for upwards of an hour and 
a quarter.f 

These Fri^tc Aclions arc interest- 
ing, because they were trials of the coin<« 
parative courage and skill of the two 
great naval nations, on the commence- 
inent of a new war, and after a consi- 
derable period of peace. The mighty 
victories over fleets that afterwards bc- 
fel — ^when our admirals had learned to 
practise what had long been known in 
theory — the breaking of the line — in 
some measure, perhaps, obscured to the 
sailor’s eye the lustre of «uch sangui- 
nary sin^e fights. But it neverwas — 
nor ever will oe — an easy thing for an 
English frigate to c^ture a French one 
of eqxud force* An the actions now 
recorded, were desperately contested : 
and the Frenchman has eridom etnick 
his flag, even at sea, till hia masts 
tottefed, mnd his decks swam with 
blood. AlAe breaking out of theRc- 
volutiona^War, and wlicn fitst the 
Tricolor ** braved the battle and the 
breexe/' officers and men were inspi- 
re with even more than the bravery 
native to the race, by the spirit of po- 
litical frenzy ; and they either be- 
lieved, or tried, by fierce vaunting, to 


believe, that they were inferior to Bri- 
tons neither on land nor sea* Many 
of our ships had been manned, as 
theirs were, by landsmen and^ordi- 
noiT seamen ; few riiips, if any, had 
such crews as those that^ afterwards 
conquered at Camperdown, Aboukir, 
and Trafalgar* hi all the actions, 
however, fought during the 1703, the 
British flag was victorious, when- 
ever victory was possible ; and there 
was the daw-ning of tliat glory, that 
was afterwards to wreathe the brows 
of Britannia as indeed the Ruler of 
the ^lain. The taking of a frigati* 
made a man a hero, and deservedly 
so ; for had the event in any one 
single cose been otherwise, the spi- 
rit of the British Navy might h:ive 
been tamed, and that of tht* French 
** screwed to the sticking place” of 
other victories. Tliat tliere had been 
no great battle between the fleets, dis- 
appointed the hopes of the nation, and 
Ilowe was almost unpopular. The 
people expected him to bring tlu" 
enemy to action when they were nci' 
at sea ; they forgot that even thr 
Channel is broader than a turnpike* 
road, where two carriages can with 
difficulty pass ; and should liostilc 
fleets be in sight of each other, nhat 
matters it whether there is wind oi' 
not — or from what quarter it blows— 
let them engage. Old Howe was, wc* 
have lieard, not a little sulky ; for .1 ohn 
Bull, who is often an unreasonable 
blockhead, even sang out tlmt the 
Admiral was not over-and-above fond 
of fighting ; and we have attempts 
Bon^ in our possession satirical on 
that score, and with a cutting chorus . 
Nay,’ even the First of June itself, 
certainly one of the most glorious ir. 
our Naval Annals, did not at the time 
satisfy all the world; and a few ycar.s 
ap it has undergone criticism, as we 
shall see, in the diagrams of Rear- 
Admiral Ekiiis. But of that Gnut 
Ba|l;tle— -marc ip our Navy No. II., 
July or September— just as this pa- 
lier takes— on which we have taken no 
pains-T^ ** the most fighting in tla* 
fewest words^Vshould, we opine, lie 
ml# of comticsiiiou in articles ahovn 
Tars and Tartars. 


* The numbnr of dead lyina on the deck, when tlte ichooner wa* taken poieeMion oC anwuntt'd to 
twenty, it U probable that none had. aw emOcGtnml, been thmwn o«ef board t henee. admittltijt - 
teenAo wM, la atat^, ttie number of urivatecr* men found onbiin. the lehoonet’K eomplf^ 
dft -iommenfliag the artioo, would be twelve fewer tlian appears in the text ^ , 

.^P^WIhm|y|BaleaTI%eof Aiwcrnblv, wHIi its wonunl liberality, as soon as the gallant eonduet of (lit* 
h wrifo pe^^SlSBswa .and c*icw was made knoirn, votcnl the sum of SOO guineas to be dlurltaitod amoivT 
thein. 
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THB CHANGE 

Ont readers have not to be told, 
that tlic chaiipie of Ministry is a mat* 
ter of sufficient importance, to justify 
us in devoting a paper to its consider- 
ation. Wc foresaw, and on more than 
one occasion foretold, long since, that 
a change like this wonlil happen. Two 
years ago we said, that Ministers were 
taking a course which would soon ruin 
the Tories, and give the Cabinet to 
the Whig*; ; and in our letter to John 
Bull, twelve months ago, wc predict- 
ed, that wlicn an expect^ retirement 
or two should take place, Mr Canning 
and his party would expel the Tories 
from officoj and replace them with 
Whigs Our foresight certainly did not 
extend to everything that has happen- 
ed : wo did not predict that Mr Can- 
ning would likewise connect himself 
witli the Uadicals, and that Sir Francis 
Burdeit and Sir Bobert Wilson would 
be his especial iavourites. 

The course pursued by Mr Canning 
sitice he was made the successor of the 
JVIarqnis of Londonderry, lias asto- 
nisltcd and grieved the whole country ; 
and it has astonished and grieved 
many of those the most, who at the 
time were tlie most aiixiou* that he 
should have the office. Such people, 
while they diifered from iiim on the 
Catholic Question, wished to see him 
the leader in the House of Commons, 
from the opinion that he was the best 
fitUul for combating the oratory of the 
Whigs and Uadicals. All tlie princi- 
ples on which the Constitution stood, 
and all llie first principles of society, 
were brought into fierce dispute; and 
they thought his eloquence would be 
die most effective iu defending these 
principles. Wc who now write were 
numbered with such people. 

No sooner did Mr Canning obtain 
the office, than he embraced nearly all 
the nrincipleB of the Whiffl and Ra- 
dicals. He w^as prevented nom agree- 
ing with the 'latter on Parliamenta]^ 
Reform by his previous speeches^but 
on almost eve^ othdir point. W&n.t 
with them, so fur as rcMrded g^nd 
principle. On being inlirust^ with 
the command, jie carriedtover the ar- 
my to the enemy. 

The Ministry— we speak of a thing 
which is defunct-^tben became the 
most odd, incongruous, Icmdisom^, and 
portentous thing conceivable. One 
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part of it steadily identified itself with 
the Opposition to the utmost, snd, 
whenever opportunity occurred, open* 
ly aided in the war on the other part* 
One part of die Ministry allied itself 
with the Opposition, to opposeoand 
destroy the other part. On leading 
questions, -one part of the Ministry 
was at variance with the other. The 
Cabinet comprehended within itself 
both the Ministry and die Opposi- 
tion. 

The '^liJgs, the Badicnls, and the 
publications of both, became the warm 
supporters of a part of the Ministry ; 
and their support was furious iu pro- 
portion to the distinction they bad 
previously obtained for unpardonable 
principle and conduct. Tnis part of 
the Ministry numbered amidst the 
most determined and vociferous of itj 
supporters, such men as Mr Brougham, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr Huinc ; 
and such publications as tlir Westmin- 
ster and Edinburgh Reviews ; it was 
lauded to the skies b;^ the liberals and 
revolutionists of foreign countries ; it 
was puffed by every man at home and 
abroad, who had acquired any noto- 
riety as an innovator, a visionary, a 
demagogue, or a traitor— as an enemy 
of the Church, the Aristocracy, Mo- 
narchy, Religion, and Morals. These 
supporters were, at the same time, tlie 
most rancorous enemies of the other 
part of the Ministry. 

Hie Opposition solemnly conferred 
on itself the title of His Majesty's 
Opposition,'' and openly declar^ that 
its object was to Jkeep a part of the 
Ministers in office, and to enable them 
So carry tlieir measures against the 
constitutional sense of die House of 
Commons. It publicly prodaimed, 
that these Ministers were indebted to 
it for their continuance in office,, and 
their mujoriiies in Parliuincnt. 

The part of the Ministers who acted 
thus, and who were, supported thus, 
prai^ iii^ the House of Commons 
ihose^^bHcations which had made 
almost infamous, by their 
di^tniodya doctrines, their attacks 
upon everything samd in the coun- 
try, and thcir^.;eternal abuse of the 
oUier port gf Ministers. They so 
iwaised tfaese4niUications, at die veiy 
time wh^n .the latter were beaping 
die most vile calmEnnies on the more 
6C 
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eminent of thdr colleagues. These 
Ministers, iievertlieicss, called them- 
selves devoted followers of Mr Pitt. 
As a wholes the Ministiy soleimily 
renounced wincipleB of foreign 
and domestic poliojr on which it had 
80 long acted, as wholly false ; an^it 
adopts tjiie most of^site ernes, ftet 
a Mhiistry like this, a Ministiy which 
wf» jumbled and in creed with, and 
puffra rnd supported by, the Foxitea 
and Burdettites«-tbe Whigs and lla- 
dicala^-the champions of Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments— 
the clamourers for the destruction of 
the Church and the Aristocracy— the 
democrats, republicans, and intidels of 
the. whole world— culled itself a Tory 
Ministry, and a Minisuy acrupuloudy 
acting on Pitt principles. 

From tile combination of the great 
borough interests which all this pro- 
duced, parliflRieiitary discussion, and 
even I’arliameijt itself, wtre practi- 
cally annihilated. The government 
was in effect rendered despotic. The 
most sweeping changes of law and 
system were made ilfthout parliamen- 
tary scrutiny ; and the prayers for in- 
quiry and redress, of tlie great inte- 
rests iidured by these changes, were 
as much ridiculed and resisteil by the 
Opposition as by the Ministry. 

llie PresB naturally combined, as 
the Ministry and Opposition combi- 
ned. It is chieffy in the hands of 
men who Lave rectived favours from, 
and who are suppliants for notice, 
and heiiefft to, party heads. It became 
nearly unanimous, daubed everything 
the Government did with Orientid 
bombast and hyperbole, and eataMiih- 
ed a system of tcr^ and proecription 
against all who venhired to oppoae the 
Government. When various large por- 
tions of the community complaint to 
Parliament, that the metsurea of the 
Ministry had hjwght them to dis- 
treia end attacked 

them, as thoo|^U^Bcy were guilty of 
treason, and covered them with fiuse- 
hood and scurrility. It did this when 
their conduct hod nothing to do with 
party witerests— when mey^ merely 
prayed for impartial and dispassionate 
inquiry, tottcning innovatums which 
were retlucbig them to bc^^gary— «Dd 
when their interests were inseparable 
from those oi the empire. The con- 
duct of this Press to the shipowners 
must be for ever execrable in the eyes 
r^;ht-hf arted Knglishmaii. 


The country was bewildered by this 
monstrous corabinatuiii of parties and 
their Press, but the fruits soon brought 
it to its senses. It then separated it- 
self from the Ministry and legislature, 
and bore every infliction wkh passive 
despair. It then had no alternative. 
Fkrliamcnt was lost to it ; petitioning 
was usdess, for there was a unanimcias 
House of Commons to deride and op- 
pose its petitions ; if it essayed to give 
vent to its sentiments, it was furiously 
attacked by the Press ; no man could 
question the wisdom of the measure's 
of Ministers, without bring stigma- 
tized by the loaders in the House of 
Commons, audlFr^te newspapers, as 
both a fool teavc. Effectual 
resistance! to anything the govern inent 
might plca&e to do, was a thing utterly 
hopeless ; and it could not be attempt- 
ed without the certainty of incurring 
what was in reality grievous punish- 
ment. In so far as regardtd tiic pos- 
seaaion of power, Uie government was 
rendered a tyranny ; Parliament was 
its instrument, and the Press was its 
slave and executioner. 

It was not possible for such a Mi- 
nistry to have long existence. It 
ereat^ the means of its own destruc- 
tion, and it is no more. From the 
bottom t* our hearts we rijoice that 
It is no longer In being ; we so rejoice, 
even .when we look at its successor. 
Had it endured a year or two longer, 
the ruin of the empire would have 
been inevitable; but now there is 
hope, however feeble it may he. The 
conadtution is restored — wc have once 
more our government of checks and 
balances— the Ministry is again placed 
under constitutional restrictions — the 
unnatural union of parties is dissolved 
—the House of Commons will resume 
ita duties of examination and discus- 
sion— the injured and aggrieved will 
obtain a hearing in the Legislature — 
and the oounliy will recover its due 
influence in the , management of its 
interests. 

Oar readers will readily believe us 
when we say, ^at we do not fed so 
much reaped for the new Ministry, 
as we should have felt if it had beem 
composed of the individqals who have 
retim from office. It however, a 
most important point gained, when 
these eminM men ore no longer mix- 
ed up with the Broughams and Bur- 
detts— when thdr countenance is no 
ionger given to the promulgation and 
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practice of Whfgsgiam aod Radicalism 
-Hiiid i¥heii the mighty portion of tlui 
community which follows them has 
regained liberty of speech and action. 
The country never could have been 
brou^t into the state we have de- 
Bcrib^i if they had not been hound 
up with^ and dragged along by their 
late colleagues, and the Opposition 
leaders. 

In commenting on the exhibition 
which has been made by the Inrealc*- 
ing up of the Ministry, wo shall iqpeak 
with our wonted plainness. That we 
arc iKjrfectly indei^dcnt of both sides, 
is what we need not assert ; for every 
paper we have put forth contains proots 
of it. If we know ourselves, we are 
as anxious to do justice to the one 
^de as to tho other. Our conviction 
is, that if there ever was a time in 
which the interests of the community 
called for a severe examination of the 
principles and conduct of public men, 
and of the character and proceedings 
of the Ministry, this is such a time; 
and wc shall act on the conviction. 
Those who think didcreutly, and who 
would tolerate any profligacy to secure 
a triumpli for this individual, or that 
party, will draw from what we ohidl 
say but small gratification. 

()ur readers arc aware that Lord 
Liverpool’s Cabinet was divided into 
two conflicting parts, in respect of the 
C'atholic Question * and that each part 
possessed a certain^ defined po^oii of 
power. Now it must be ohvjoui to 
every man living, that when his Lbrd- 
ship was incapacitated for office, the 
Ministry could only be preserved 
from dissolution by toe filling of the 
vacancy in such a manner, as would 
leave the balance of power wholly un- 
changed.' Each part of the Camhftt 
held the CathoUe Question to he of 
the first importance, and acted in 
trust for one of the two great divUMts 
of Parliament and the nation. The' 
question between the two parts was 
not one of personal desert; or ainVI^ 
tidn ; it was one of party pemrer ahd 
public duty; neither^ could weisken 
Itself, without weakcidng the part of 
J’arliament aiid the community iTKidh 
it represented. If Lord Elcmn 'iahd 
his friends, or Mr Canning and %8 
iHends, had consented to such an ap- 
{Mintment as would,^ hatylf diminished 
their own strength and inctcased that 
of their opponents, they would have 
betrayed their Crust, and sacrificed 


their honour. This b eqnally apfdU 
cable to both parties* 

The trudi of what we say is so dear 
and unassailable, that we are vny 
sure it will be admitted by every ho- 
nest and honourable man in the three 
kingdoms, whether be he Tory or 
Whig, Liberal or Radical, Protestant 
or Catholic. ‘The question, which of 
the )»rt8 held the correct opinion ? 
hod nothing to do with the matter. 
Assuming that each believed its opi- 
nion to he the tme one, it had, in ho- 
nour and duty, no alternative but to 
preserve the power it possessed, or.td 
abandon office. 

The three parties interested -the 
Croa'D, Lord Eldon and his friends, 
and Mr Canning and his friends, were 
all p^fectly aware of this. They kneiT # 
that in the qipomtment of a Premier^, 
any attempt to chan^ the balance of 
power would inevitably dissolve the 
MinisU’y. If, therefore, they wished 
to remain united, and to act uprightly 
towards each other, they had but one 
course before the^ which was, to go 
amicably togetfaePin making such a( 
selection, as would leave to each part 
of the Cabinet precisely that portion 
of power touching the Catholic Ques- 
tion, which it possessed under Loi4 
Liveipool. Jm' 

Did these three parties do thirPit 
docs not appear that the Crown ever 
'’had the least communication with the 
Cabinet as a whole, or that the two 
parts of thd Cabinet ever had any dis- 
cussion, in regard to the choice of a 
Premier. Whatever might be the case 
with particular individuals speaking 
for themselves, it seems to be quite 
certain, that the'*fittown never asked 
for an opinion from the Cabinet in its 
collective capacity, and that the latter 
never gave one. 

That the Crown was in fSh vety 
dishonestly advised, is what we Ae^y 
eas|»eOt; that it was very nnwisety 
advised, is what we aiu state of. The 
outcry rabed about prerogative, % 
these w^boBcf Utes bavie been spent lu 
labouring torila fte8ti^ldn,*!8 hOsW 
nctlee. itlapTepo^tenmatoconf<mii!$ 
a cate bUriiifs, vfitK diie in which frur 
Crown shfidd wish tb change the M!- 
nifttry. AcGording to m that has 
said, nb MMesty wfahed fbr U6 change 
•—be wished to tetain alliheMihistm 
already in office— he' merdly hfiihcd 
to fill a sbij^e vacancy. If prert^atiVa 
gave him the right to select a Premier, 
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it gave him no right to compel others 
to serve under this Premier; and his 
advisers well knew^ that the Ministers 
would exercise their clear (Mmstitutional 

a t of choice as to whom they would 
office with. Common sense, fidr 
dealing— every sound principle known 
in the conducting pf human affairs, 
prescribed that the Crown, before 
making a selection, should ask the 
opinion of the Ministers. If Mr Can- 
nmg, or Lord Eldon, had a right to 
ofter it advice as individuals, the whole 
Cabinet bad. Advice fn»in the whole 
would have partaken no more of the 
character of dictation, tlian advice 
from the one ; and it was utterly im- 
possible for the Crown to make a wise 
and proper selection, and to foresee 
/ virhat consequences its selection would 
|»roduce, without being fully acquaini- 
ed with the sentiments of the whole. 

If the Crown had riquired the Mi- 
nisters collectively to state whom they 
could hold office with as Premier, or 
on what principles they wished the 
Premier to be chosen, before it had 
resorted to the exerfbiac of the Frero- 
ptive, this probably would have bro- 
Mn up tile Ministry by causing one 
party or the other to resign ; but then 
thq Crown iisidf should have escaped 
a{|b|djame. The country would have 
dinhctly seen, by whom^ and ujHtn 
what g?^mnds, the Ministry liad been 
dissolved. 

According to his speech, Mr Can- 
ning was,/*rj/ called on by the King 
for advice. What did he advise ? He 
says he advised his Majesty to form a 
Protestant Ministry. Now he states 
that several months previously the 
King had rcceived^;|tinilar advice, and 
that on its being communicate to 
Lord Liverpool, the latter refused to 
belong such a Ministry. There is 
every jMboh to believe that he would 
then be made acquainted with the 
sentiments of the other lilinisters 
touching the matter. There is every 
reason to believe that when Mr Can- 
ning gave the King this advice, he 
knew the opinions m those who were 
likely to bo selected for forming such 
a Ministry, and that he knew wliat 
he advised was an utter impossibility. 

If he did really ofier ms Majesty 
advice which he knew could not pos- 
sibly be acted on, he must have been 
actuated by motives which render him 
a very^ unfit man to have the smallest 
share in the King's councils. 


According io the' newspapers, Mr 
Peel was then oonsuhed, and he in- 
formed his Mojesty, that materials did 
not exist for a Protestant Ministry. 

Mr Canning was then consulted 
again ; and, as he says, the King ex- 
pressed a wish that the Ministers should 
be retained, and the Ministry formed 
on the principle adopted by Lord Li- 
verpool. Did he advise that the Mi- 
nisters should be made acquainted 
with his Mi^esty’s wish, and should 
have an ^pormnity afforded them for 
delibvrating on the nest means of me ct- 
Ing it ? No such thing. He declared 
in Parliament, that nothing should 
have induced him to hold office under 
a Premier adverse to the Cntholie 
claims ; and it may be assumed, that 
he stated this to thb King when be 
was first consulted. He knew that the 
King's desire conld not be realised, if 
the other Ministers were not conferred 
with previously to the appointment of 
a Premier ; yet he advised no cotinnu- 
nlcation witn tliern, but be placed be- 
fore the King the alternative of his 
own resignation, or the appointxi>ent 
of himself, or some otlmc individual 
holding his opinions on the C'atholio 
Quertton, to the office of prime Minis- 
ter. Without any reference being made 
to bis colleagues, the office was given 
him. 

It is now necessary to place bofort* 
us again the principle on which liord 
Liverpool's Ministry was fornud. I'his 
principle clearly was, not only that the 
Cabinet should comprehend a certain 
number of Protestant and Catholic 
advocates, but that the Premier should 
be hostile to the Catholic claims. 'I'hat 
the Premier should be thus, formed 
the pith of the principle* Mr Canning 
a few years ago stated, that the Catho- 
lic Question hinged upon the Premier ; 
or, in other words, that it might be 
carried by a Premier favourable to it. 
llis friends and champions now de- 
clare that it will gain prodigiously, 
and will be carried because he has 
obtained the office. When, therefore, 
Mr Canning refused to be a member 
of the Ministry, if the Premier were 
not friendly to the CathoHc cause, he 
knew that he was Insisting on the 
abandonment of the essentid port of 
the principle— of the part whicn gave 
it value. 

Now, what was the conduct of Lord 
Eldon and his friends ? They declare, 
and the trutli of it is not questioned 
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by Mr Cannings or the moat bitter of 
their enemies^ that they (lid not desire 
the least departure from the principle 
—that they would not have resignea if 
it had been adhered to. The whole 
tliey wished was^ that the new Premier 
should he of Lord Liverpool's minci- 
plea^ and that the change ahotud be, 
inertly one of person. Every one knows, 
that not one of them wished for the 
office for his own sake ; that they did 
not seek to reap the least party or per- 
sonal benefit from the change ; that if 
they desired to place Lord Bathurst or 
JMr Peel at the head of the Ministry, 
their object was, not to benefit the 
individual, but simply that the CabU 
net should bo what it had been under 
JiOrd Liycr].)ool; aud that they would 
have been satLsded with any Premier 
holding J^ord Liverpool's principles, 
who might have been named by the 
King and Mr Canning. The truth of 
this is not questioned, aud it is above 
cjuostion. 

And now, why did Lord Eldon and 
his friends adhere so tenaciously to the 
principle ? Not because thev wished 
to benefit themselves personally, or as 
a party, but because, according* to the 
o)H'n confession of their onponents, 
tlidr abandonment of it, to Uie extent 
claimed by Mr Canning, would have 
been the ruin of their cause ; because, 
not only ixi their own judgment, but 
in that of the most virulent of their 
adversaries, such an abandonment of 
it would have enabled die advocates of 
the Catholics to triumph over Parlia- 
ment and the nation ; and would have 
produced such a change iu the laws and 
Constitution, as they Sieved, in their 
consciences, would uestroy the Consti- 
tution and liberties of tludr country. 

These exalted individuals, however, 
in their anxiety to meet Mr Canning, 
made a concession to him, which we 
diink w'as not a justifiable one. They 
conceded diet he should be the Pre- 
mier, on condition diat be should be 
plac^ under certain restrictions, 4l| 
regard to the ecclesiastipal port of hiB 
patronage. Without these restrictions, 
neither Mr Peel, flor any individuals 
of his opinions, etmld have held the 
office of Home Secretary. Mr Calming 
met this with a fiat refusal. We say 
that this ooncession was not a justifinH 
hie one ; but, at an^ rate, it proves that 
Lord Eldon and lus ftiends were will- 
ing to sacrifice to the utmost point. 


rather dian embarrass the Xing aud 
break up the Ministry. ^ ' 

The oKertion, that submission to 
the restrictions would have been de* 
grading to Mr Canning, scarce deserves 
refutation. The restnetions were pro- 
posed to ^preserve the balance of power 
from being wholly destroyed in the . 
Cabinet; to enable Mr Peel, or any 
individual of his opinions, to hold the 
office^of Home Secretary, and to ^e- 

sll admitted, muld enable him to carry 
die Catholic Question. Tjord Eldon 
and bis fViends, in proposing them, 
conceded more than Air Canning would 
have conceded, hail he accepted them ; 
and the sacrifice on the one side, de- 
manded, in fairness, an equal sacrifice 
on the other. Mr Canning's claim for 
the ofiice of Premier, invedved, in re- 
ality, a claim for the expulsion of Mr 
Peel from die Ministry, and the ap- 

{ )ointmcnt of a Home Secretary friend- 
y to the Catholics. In reality, it 
amounted to the claim, not only that 
Mr Canning should be made the Mme 
Alinistcr, but Ukewise that Mr Feel 
should be wholly expelled from office, 
and the heads of the Alinistry in the 
Lower House should be all Catholic 
advocates. We say it amounted to this, 
because it does not appear that Mr 
Canning ever proposed any arrange- 
ment, having for its object to give Mr 
Pe4 some other office of e^nal dignity, 
and retain him in the Cabinet. 

Mr Canning was made Premier, and 
then he applied to Lord Eldon and 
his friends to hold office with him ; 
assuring them that he intended to con- 
struct me Aliiiistry on the principle 
adopted by Loyd LiverpooL How he 
could have the»ftscrcdible hardihood to 
do this, wc cannot tell. He knew that 
he had abandoned the vital part of 
Lord Liverpool's princip^; tiiat he 
intended to form the MMktry on a 
‘principle, whidi, according to hia own 
previous confession, would nxin the 
cause of Lord Eldon and his friends ; 
and diat the latter could not bold office 
Whh him. without betraying . tlieir 
trust, aitdf disgracing themswes for 
ever. Hetoiewlhathe wa|so£sriiom 
intending the Ministry to be what it 
had been nmler Lord Liverpool, that 
he intended it to be, in efPe^ on the 
Catholic Question, the revitraa.; and 
that he was practically adding Lord 
Eldon and his friends nnr such a 8ui« 
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reodcr of powear> andlmoh of duty^ or mUma other individiiak hoatik to 
as they could not in honesty eoneedeb the Catholic daims. This, coiipkd 
It is abundantly manifest^ that Mr with his declarsfion that he would not 
Canning wished to exdude the Duke hare taken offieeunder a Premier hosu- 
ot' Wellington and Mr Fed altogether tile to tliese claims^ proves that he 
from the Ministry. The fact stated by broke op the Ministry to obtain a Ca« 
the Duke^ that he withheld ftom fatin tholic Ptemiei^to ootain what Lord 
the m&rmation which he gave to tlie Eldon and his friends exmld not in ho« 
other Ministers — ^his petulut conduct nour and duty surrender, 
to the Duke-^his rcftisal to make the If Mr Canning had done this from 
least coneessioti, in order to enabk Mr the conviction that the Catholic Queiu 
Fed to retain Home Office-^and lion ought to be immediately carried^ 
his not making any eflbrt to provide he wouM have been free from blame. 
Mr Feci with some otlmr fitting place But now dial he has been made the 
in the Cabinet, will warrant no other Premier, and that be has in efiect 
conduston. Why he did not treat Lord made the carrying this Question a 
Ehlon siniUarly, may perhoiis be Cabinet measure, he declares that the 
counted for by the advanced age, and Question must not be carried, and 
known wish to retire; of the latter. that it would be higlilv improper to 
Mow, on what ground did Mr Can- press it. It can scsicely be doubted 
ning venture to say to the other Mi- that he gave some pledge to the King, 
nistere, and to Parliament, that he when he accepted his present offices, 
wished to make the Ministry what ia by which he bound both himself and 
had been under I^rd Liverpool? Sim- his W'hig friends from bringing it be- 
ply tbifr—Catholic Emancipation was fore Parliament, 
not to be made a Cabinet Question ; Upon the whole, then, these tilings 
the Cabinet was still to retain mem- seem to be very evident ; — 
here hostile to it. Such a change was Ist. On Mr Canning being consult- 
to be made in the Cabinet, as in the ed by the Crown, he refused to hold 
judgment of himself and his friends office on I^il Liverpool's principle, 
would enable him to carry the Ques- that the Premier should be hostile to 
tion-^hc did all that he durst do to Cutholfe Emancipation. Sensible that 
exclude tlie influential opponents of the Lord Eldon and his friends could not 
Catholics from the Cabinet — in his strve with sudi a Premier — that his 
own opinion he made the Question refusal was in fact a demand for their 
practically a Cabinet one — and still he dismissal from ofiiee—and that if his 
attempted to make the nation believe conduct came before the nation in its 
that he wished the Cabinet to be what true light, he would incur the odium 
it had been under Lord Liverpool, of having broken up the Ministrjr on 
merely because lie was willing for it most nrijustifiable gmnds, he advised 
to have a few powerless Protestant the CrowAtoferm albrotestant Minis- 
mcuibers. We need not trace the true trv. He gave this advice when, from 
character of such oonduct. what he knew dt the sentiments of tbo 

Mr CanningfUd wbaibe knew would other Ministers, and even of the Crown, 
inevitably break up the Ministry. If be must have been assured that it 
in he had been actuated by the would not be acted on. He gave it 
opinion thM it would be a degraJatimi that the other Ministers mi^t be 
to him to bold huiubler office than compelled to resign, or might bear the 
that of Premier, we would have par- blame of d^radving the Ministry* 
doned him. However erroneous a 9L No serious attempt was made to 
man's notions of Us^ own importanoe form a I’rotestant Hiedstry. 
may be, he has a right to act utoh *3. Mr Canning never gave any ad- 
theni. But what was the fact ? TliW' vice to the Crown, havli^ for its ob- 
Duke of Wellington stated in Parlia- ject to bring tlte Clown and the Ml- 
ment, that Mr Canning informsd him nistersgenerally into antieabledeliber-* 
early in April, be intended to profiose ation, csleulated to meet the widi 8 )h 
L^ Goderich as the successor of Lord cribed to die King, and to keep tie 
I^verpooi. If he were willing to bold Ministry from foiling to pieces. On 
otface tmder J*ord Goderich, he could the contrary, his advice was of im op- 
Bto wtebibly have had any objections poaite character, 
m w ssoirc of personal dignity, to 4- Mr Canning took ground at the 
bold tttt^L'r Mr iW, Lord Bathurst, first wl^ rendered it impossible for 
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Lord Eldon And liiA friends to hold 
office with him. He demanded the 
abandonment of the Tital part of the 
principle on which Lord Liverpool 
constructed the Cabinet. He demand* 
ed that Lord Eldon and hia friends 
should surrender to him what| in the 
judgment of himself and his advocates, 
would enable him to carry the Catho* 
lie Question ; and further, he in effect 
demanded that Mr Peel should be de* 
prived of office. 

JS;. Although ]V(r Canning was aware 
that Lord Eldon and his friends could 
not accede to his terms without be* 
traying their tr^t, and sacridcing 
their honour, ancFlikewlsc that these 
terms implied the expulsion of Mr 
Peel from the Cabinet, he obstinately 
reluscd to make the smallest conces* 
Nton. He refused to do this when Lord 
KIdon and his friends offered to sam* 
ffee more on their part tlian was justi* 
liable. 

(>. Mr Canning’s conduct implied a 
dchire to exclude the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Mr Peel from the Cabinet. 

7 . The assertion of Mr Canning and 
his friends is at variance with truth, 
that he wished to make die Ministry 
what it had been under Lord Liver* 
pool; as he obviously wished td make 
it wholly the reverse in power touch- 
ing the Catholic Question. 

8. Mr Canning did what he knew 
would inevitably break up the Minhi- 
try ; he did this on the ground that 
the Premier ought to be favourable to 
the Catholic claims, and still he says, 
these claims ought not to be granted 
until a distant iieriod. He knew that 
they could not be granted. He there* 
fore broke up the Ministry, not on 
national grounda— not that the public 
measure he used as his pretext might 
be carried — but that he might expel 
Lord Eldon and Us fkloub fiom 
office. 

9. Lord Eldonand his friends never 
manifested the least wish that the Ca* 
binet should be other dion it had been 
under Lord LiverpqoK^ Thqf did not 
desire the smallest increase of poim 
peraonally, or as a jlarty ; on the con* 
trary, thev offiired to weaken tliein« 
selves, and to strengthen Mr Canniog. 
Their conduct displaved throuUumt 
fiumess, disinterestednesa^ and an 
anxiety to do every thing in their 
power to meet the wishes of the King 
and Mr Canning. They resigned^ not 
from personal rea8oiicH*'not Ijfeoause 


they could not aggrandise UMnselveii 
—not because Mr Canning refused to 
make sacrifices to fii 0 in-*%ttt because 
they had no alternative before them 
but resignation, or breach of trust, aikl 
the surrendering of that to Mr Calf* 
ning, which they believed would de* 
stroy the Constitution, and involve die 
nation in calamity. 

Judging from what has been laid 
before the public, we can arrive at no 
other conclusion. The opinion of those 
who differ from us may be a more 
correct, but it is not a better considered 
and more cotitcieutious one. An itn^ 
putial and di^asikmate examination 
will, we are pretty sure, lead every in^ 
dependent and bonourable man, no 
matter what his party denomination 
may be, to the aame conclusion. 

Mr Canning was made the Premiery' 
and ill consequence Lord Eldon and 
his friends resigned. Our readers are 
aware that, for this, the latter have 
beeir covered with the most gross 
abuse. They have been called con*, 
spirators ; they have been charged 
with attempting to encroach on the 
Prerogative, and to dictate to the 
King; every charge has been made 
that could insult and blacken them. 
If the guilt of doing this had been 
confined to the London press, it would 
hardly have deserved notice ; for the 
country is beginning to discover the 
true character of this press. But ft is 
evident that the press was used as an 
iiivStrument. The newspaper article 
contained the abuse, which contained 
such information as could onljr have 
been procured from Mr Canning, or 
his confidential friends. That Mr 
Canning and hfa ' friends sanctioned 
the fom charges, may tbns be fiiiriy 
inferred ; and that they origtneted 
them, is what very many people sub* 
peet. We must meveAuu bestow on 
the matter some notiee. 

The Prerogative gives to the King 
the right of tiieetikg his Ministevs, 
but It gives him no power to cofnpd 
iUsviee. HobaBmtmwimeleerrii^t 
to dismiss bis Mkiistersi and oAr of* 
fice Id wkom'be vriH^thati die sul^eut 
heemiulbee lriaoAr of dffiee; Those 
wim beU dm abomitiablo doeitine, 
that the Tormsl of Lord Eldon and 
his friends to hold office vridl^Mr 
Canning os die Premier, vi;jae an eiii;- 
croacbment on the Frerogudve, can* 
not, in eonmstency^ pause ncto. The 
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guilt could not^ of nucmity, be ultcr* 
ed by the name orjimon m l 3 le 
mier ; it must have been equally great, 
if his Majesty had selected, not Mt 
Cannings but Mr Brougham, or Al- 
derman Woithraan, or Mr Carlile, or 
that person who enjoys newspaper 
celelffity, under the name of White- 
headeA Bob. If the King should 
graciously offer office, as privates in 
any foot regiment, to the gentlemen** 
who write in the Times newspapn*. 
touching " brutes/* ** conspirators/* 
and the like, a refusal would be an 
infringement on the prerogative, or 
the doctrine is evidently untenable. 
If the King can thus compel service, 
why cannot be compel property ? It 
would be a monstrous anomaly, to 
enable him to enslave the person, and 
to restrict him from uking the purse, 
or the estate. 

The nation may discover from iliis 
doctrine, what its parents would do 
with the constitution and the rights of 
the subject, if their power were pro- 
portioned to their wickedness. 

Mr Canning refused to bold office 
with any other rremier than one 
friendly to Catholic Emancipation — 
I.ord Eldon and his friends refused to 
hold office with any other Premier 
than one hostile to such Emancipa- 
tion, or one subject to certain restric- 
tions, if he were friendly to it. If they 
were guilty of encroaching on the 
Prerogative, he assuredly was equally 
so. They were willing to remain in 
office, if no change were made save 
one of person ; he refused to remain 
in it, unless a very great change were 
made in respect m power ; t^y evi- 
dently were not actuated by interest 
— he evidently waa. On mis point 
the ^ilt of Mr Canning greatly pio- 
poiidcrates. 

In reij^ard to^principle, there is no 
practical dig^|(|pee between the xefo- 
sal of a man is in office to conti- 
nue in it un^P a new Premier, and a 
reversed bah « of power in the Ca- 
binet, and tl refusal of one who is 
out of office ^ accept it under suoK^ 
Premier. Loril Eldon and hia friends, 
however, were, in re^y, dismissed 
from office before they refiued to serve 
under Mr Canning. Beforo^riiey ten- 
dered their rerignatfonsy the latter 
communicated to them that he b v d 
hera appointed to form a Ministry, 
and reduested to know from each if 
Ag, would be a member of it. This 


was, in effket, oommunfoatlDg to them 
that the Ministry was * no more, and, 
of course, that they were no longer 
Ministers. When they refoaed to 
serve under Mr Canning, they had 
been practically turned out of office, 
and tney were as free from it as the 
Marquis of Lansdown and his party. 
If their refusal were an infringement 
on the prerogative, Mr Canning acted 
in a very unconstitutional manner, 
in addressing them as though they 
had liberty of choicCf 

What real difference, then, was 
there between the refusal of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown wd his friends to 
take office with MrXaniiing, save on 
certain conditions, and that of Lord 
Eldon and his friends ? None whatever. 

The right of Lord Eldon and his 
friends to refuse, is thus indisputable, 
—was there anything indefensible in 
their exercise of it } They exercised 
it on this ground, -—they were willing 
to hold office on the game terms tin 
which tJiey had held it under Lord 
Liverpool— 'hey were even willing to 
hold it on considerably worse teririK, 
but they would not consent to hold it 
on completely altered terms, which 
would ruin their cause, and blast 
their honour. The ground tlicy took 
is unassailable. 

If their refusal had rendered it im- 
posrible for the King to make the man 
of his choice the Premier, it would he 
far worse than absurd to call it dicta- 
ting to him, and placing him in fet- 
ters. If the doctrine were regularly 
acted on, it would make blind de- 
structive subserviency to the King 
the only means of obtaining office. 
The history of this country teems 
with proofs, that inability, on the 
part of the t$overeign, to place his fa- 
vourite at the head of tlie Ministry— 
that even the neerssity for him to 
place a man he dislikes at the head of 
it,— •» often most beneficial to both 
him and the empire. Were we to say 
^at it would have been well for Imth, 
if his Majesty had been unable to 
make Mr Canning the Premier, we 
should not be singular in the opinion 
•*7-we even should not be in the mino- 
rity. But whether his chddce be a 
wise or an unwise one, it » unques- 
tionable that the restriotidns which 
the rights of the suMeet virtually 
I^ce on his exercise or the preroga- 
tive, have a moat wholesome opera- 
tion ; and that it woiUd be most ruin- 
4 * 
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blackffuanlifiin^ which Jit hraped won his whole life he hos gcrupuloiisly 
Lonl Bldoir andthcDakeofWellfng* kepi aloof fhnn fiietjon and ftctious 
ton, desOTe espedd notice. conduct. He never Tesorted to iiw 

We will apeak, in the first place, of trigue and trickery-^he never addresH- 
Lord Eldon. In his lisal character, cd himself to )iopular delusion— he 
are his talents and Icarmng, natter of never sought to crush his onponents 
question ? Ask his most oitter ene« by the arte of the assassin— be never 
nies— ask the very Mr Brougham — allied himself with political nounte- 
read what the latter said of both not banks and jug^^ers— and he never was 
many weeks ago in the House of Com- a traitor to his fnends and his party, 
mohs. If this be not siifHcdent, exa- He has always studiously maintain- 
mine the jdditions he has made to ed hia prindljdes by naked fiwt and 
English law. If more evidence be ne- chaste dispassionate argumentation. No 
cessary, look at his decisions, in re- one ever suspected him of apostacy, 
fipcet of both character and reception, or inconaistciicy. For steady, coii- 
Trudi, in such cases, may he great- scientious, undmnking fidelity to his 
]y aided by coropaariaon. What, then, creed, the whole circle of puUie men 
is Lord Eldm,in1egal talents and ac- cannot fumisli Lord Mdons equal. 

S uirements, compared with the whole If his consistency be above panegyric, 
Kcnch and Bar, English, Scottish, and the calm, intrepid, straighi-forward, 
Iridi ? W^hat is he, compared with uncompromising sidrit with which ht^ 
the present Lord Chancellor, Mr ever defended his principles, is eqiml- 
Brou^am, Sir .T. Scarlett, Lord Finn- ly so. llegardlesa of popularity — caro- 
kett, or Mr Jeffirey ^ Will any one say less who were for or against him — no 
that he has a superior P will any one matter whether friends supported nr 
ny thathehasaneoual? No one will opposed him, be always kept his 
venture to say that ne has eitbcr.| ground, and fought the battle with 
Has, then, his integrity as a Judge the manly heroism of the sterling 
been doubted? Never. The coiifes- Englishman. 

sionsof the most malignant personal Now, assuming that Lord Eldon’s 
hostility proclaim that it is spotless principles are as erroneous and penii- 
and incormptiUe-^that it ia unsoiled cious as his slanderers assert, would 
by the breath of tuspieioii. this justity the treatment he has ntet 

Has he, then, been houest, but indo- with from the ruffians of the press, 
tent and careless in his judgments ? and other ruffians of a higher station b 
Jipplj again to his most bitter ene- In tins land of freedom of opinion, 
mie^ and they will testify that hia we need not supply the answer, nei- 
labour to elicit truth, and his anxiety tlicr need we say what these ruffians 
to administer impartial justice, are merit. 

without example. His equal could But are his political principles erro- 

not be found amidst the aervants of neoui and ix;micious.^ Look at the 
the State, for incessant and arduous principles which saved the constitution 
toil in the disdiaige of his various of- and liberties of this country from de- 
fidal duties. He gave to his eaaatrr structiou, which liberated Euroi^e from 
time wMcb it did not buy, and whicn tlie most colossal tyranny that ever 
it hod no right to ; he gave to it what existed, and which made the British 
was due to his family-^to his friends empire the first in the universe. These 
to r^jUption— *to rest and to are the principles of Lord Eldon, 
health, gjp And now touching the Duke of Wel- 

Whaft,^en, esn be mged againat iington— wliat is he in profe.s6ional ta- 
him in his legal diameter? ^inbe al- lent and reputation? The greatest Ge- 
leged dday oArae. On this point neral in the empre— the greatest Ge- 
may refer to the Chanoery Eeporlaiid neral in Europe— the greatot General 
evidence. of the age— the hero who conquered 

We win resort again to compatisGa. Napdeon Buonaparte. We speak fact. 
In rmrd tp talent and service, whet and not opinion. History cannot name 
nLQMEldoaasalafwyerandajfidge, aconqueror, who, in s^djd talent, 
compared with Mr Canning as a states- and gigantic andglorioos achievement, 
wnar and a minister? The pound to was the superior of the Dnke of Wd- 
the shilling. Hngton. 

And itow. what is Lord Eldon in Once more let us resort to compon- 
his iniideal diaractei ? Throughout son. What is the Duke of Welling- 
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ton as a Genaral^ oompafed with Mr 
Canning as a minister? What have 
been Uie public services of the one, 
compared with those of the other? 
The repljr we need not give. 

What is the politico character of 
theDuke of WeUington? It is vrith- 
out speck or soiL He has aiaaloudy 
employed his great powers in At Cabi* 
iiet^ without taking any part in debate; 
and his name has scarcely ever been 
breathed amidst party and fhction. 
Ilis open, manly, independent, chival- 
rous spirit haa distinguish^ itself 
alike by its inflexible consistency, and 
its aivoidance of every thing that could 
be called party ccmduct. 

What arc the political principles of 
the Duke of Wellington? IMiey arc 
those of liord Eldon. Further de- 
scription they need not. 

The Duke has been charged with 
iiieyatitude towards his Majesty. Wc 
IV ill not attempt to divule what he has 
receive*! from the King personally, 
from what he has received from the 
amntry ; it is sufficient for us to say, 
that he never received a favour from 
«L‘Uhcr, wliich he had not previously 
earned ; and that he performed servi- 
ces for both, which are not, and never 
can be repaid. No-<-no ! It is not in 
the power of his Majesty— it is not in 
the power of the Sovereign of the flrst 
empire in the world— >to make a debtor 
of the Duke of WeUington. 

Assuming that the King bad over- 
whelmed tne Duke with unearned 


acted qpon dn ettoneoua 
would amount to iiodimg. LflEis' all 
other men, he must follow his own 
judgment io what concerns his honour 
and the dischatge of his duties* 

Let us for me last time resort to 
oomparison. In unsullied consistency 
— ^UessfideUtytofnenda— contempt 
of spurious popularity— and lofty dis- 
dain of vicious ambition, factious in- 
trigue, and disgraceful alliances, what 
ure Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, coihpared with Mr Canning? 
We leave the question for others to 
answer. 

To definis the claims which these 
two illustriitts inditfldnals have upon 
the gratitdde and affection of the 
country, is not in the power of calcu- 
lation: but we may say, that the man 
never lived to whom England ewed 
more than it owes to Lord Eldon and 
the Duke of Wellington. , 

As men who are no more known, qt 
indebted, to tliese exalted persons, 
than we are to the inhabitants— if Oiidi 
there be— of tlie planet of another so- 
lar system, we speak thus, not more 
to do them justice, than to vindicate 
the character of the nation. By the 
foul cahimnies heaped on them, pub- 
lic hofDOur is iusulted and outraged. 
We speak to the upright and honour- 
able men of all party daFiQaiina||m)s. 
If they ivill read and jute wiia iho 
same aismterestedhees wim whic^ we 
write, they will give a dectifOh with 
which we shall be satisfled. 


bounties, w ould this have constituted Mr Canning had an undoubted rkht 

a claim upon tlie latter to sacrifice his to refuse oflioe under a Premier hostile 
honour and principles on a question to the CatfaoUeclaims—torefose every 
affecting tlie vital interests of Ins conn- office save that ,of Premier— to t^use 
try? lie was not called upon to do to hold office with any, or all, of Lord 
something that merely concerned his party — toremse to bold office 

Majesty's private personal interests ; at "idt, save on his Own couditionsii 
he was asked to be a responsible Mi- This we admit and assert ; but irinle 
nister in a Ministry which he beUeved we do so^ w;e insist that^ wak bound 
would involve the country in calamity, to exerdse his right aaoMliig' to.the 
The Duke had really received favours laws, of honour and integrity.' He 
from two parties— ffom the country would have been thus botii^;lf the 
as well as from the Crown ; he had to nuestsou bid bnly afiected the private 
look at the claims of both ; and he mtetfnts of Mms^ anf his late coU 
knew that be coubi not injure Ithe b^t^es; bui was ten 

country to please the Crown, without tbourand^imeBrnmimper^ve^lite 
injuring the Crown eqndly. If the it afteed the tntesbl of tlie em{are. 
charge of Ingratitude te true, it must We doeiii> £te what we hayd said^ 
follow, that, if an individual receive that m the litwiae of te he 
favours from the Crosm, bets used ihISflbe and ttehei^; 

forward to be its slave and niiiion, his ceUtegues, which an Upr^^ 'tUd 
regardless alike of his own houoidr and high-minded man could not resort to ; 
the interests of the empire. and we wSI now Ibdk at 

If it could be proved that the Duke in its other bearings,. 
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FH’bro what Mf Cafiniiig baid to the 
Duke of Wdliogton, he was willing 
to hold office under a ftemier friendly 
to the Catholic daima; and he said 
in the House of Commons^ that Lord 
Eldon and his friends agreed with 
him in every thing save these claims. 
He therefore has given his anxiety for 
the carrying of the Catholic Question, 
as his sole reason for breakiiig up the 
Ministry. Now, nothing comd poad* 
bly have justified him in taldlig a step 
like this— in deliberately andinten- 
tionallv breaking up the Ministry — 
save the dear conviction tliat the 
claims of the Catholics ought to be 
immediately coneded ; aOd Aat what 
be was doing, would produce imme- 
diate concession, in a constitutional 
manner, and without entailing any 
evils on the empire. 

Well then, what was Mr Canning's 
conviction on these points ? With re- 
gard to the first iioint, he says that 
Eniandpation ought to be deferred to 
a distant period — that it ought to bo 
deferred until certain changes take 
place, whidi, if they he within the 
scope of possibility, cannot, in the 
natnre'of things, take place until after 
the lapse of many years. With regard 
to the second point, he knew that the 
Catholic Question could not be car- 
ried, ^either coiistitionally, or other- 
wise. He knew that two of the estates 
of the realm were opposed to it, and 
that it was impossible to conquer the 
op|)Osition of either. He admits that 
Emancipation is opposed by the coun-* 
try; that when this is the catie, it 
ought not to be carried ; and that the 
attempt to carry it would produce 
great public evils. 

Mr Canning, therefore, intentioiiw^ 
ly broke up the Ministry, and depri- 
ved of office time memlilCTB of it who 
were the nufl^fided in by, and 
who deservexMH best of the country, 
merely, as hel|||B;,to accomplish^diat 
whidi he kne* ould not be accom- 
plished ; and which, he confesses, 
ought not to he accomplished until 
some distant period. 

But then it is urged, that by being 
Pr^ler, fie can greatly promote the 
ultimate success of the Catboli^. 
How can he do dils ? He has sot ohly 
f^netl the office, but he has ^ned 
the offiofe of Home Secretary for an- 
other friend of the Catholics ; and he 
**yg^ |E;p1oy nearly the whde 
Vatrip(He]ll government in favour 


of Emancipation. Whether Eman- 
cipation ought, or ouf^r not, to be 
conceded, every one knows that its 
concession would completely alter the 
construction and working of the House 
of Commons, and would make a gi- 
gantic and vital change in the laws 
and constitution. This is a fact, which 
the warmest advocate of the Catholics 
cannot question. No one who knows 
any lUfig of constitutional doctrine, 
and who is not a knave, will assert, 
that such changes ought to be made 
without the full consent of the coun- 
try obtained in a legitimate and ho- 
nest manner. While the Ministry was 
constituted as it was under T.ord Li- 
verpool, patronage was n('utralizcd ; 
anti the fining of public consent was 
loft, as it ought to he, to discussion. 
Now patronage is all to be employ uil 
in favour of the changes, public con- 
sent is tobe gaini^, not by discussion, 
but by sapping and mining, by artificL* 
and trickery, by purebase-^by tin. 
bribe of place and stipend. 

That it is most unconstitutional and 
unjustifiable to make such cb.'inges by 
means of patronage, nvcds no demon- 
stration, The employment of patron- 
age in such a way, must be very proli- 
fic of injustice and evil. Mr I'anninp^ 
jvnist evclude, a*! far as pos.sible, the 
vajit majority of the community from 
public trusts and prefennrnts, solely 
because this majority opposes the Cu- 
tbolic claims. The more highly gift- 
Cil an o])}K)nent of these claims may 
bt; in t dent, knowledge, and integri- 
ty, the more jealously must he he ex- 
cluded by Mr Canning, from the ser- 
vice df his country. Mr Canning has 
practically excluded Lord Kidoti, tht 
Duke of Wellington, and .Mr Peel, 
from office, on account of tlieir oppo- 
siiioii to tlicse claims. Tliis is strict- 
ly at variance with the spirit of the 
constitution, and it must have the 
most baleful effects on the interest of 
the nation. 

Patronage is to be employed in this 
manner aihidst tlie clergy. If it he 
true the€hurrh ckf England ought 

to exist, it is equally troe that zealous 
attachment to its interests ot^ht to be 
one of the indispensable qualifications 
of the cleigyinan. Promotldn in die 
churchi luttvt, however, now depend, 
not upon any proper qualification, 
hut upon friendship for. the Catholic 
c]aims,altltough such friendship must, 
at the least, ho accompanied by disrc- 
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gurd of the intaneBts of the dinrdb. 
I’roinotion on thk princi]^ mustj rf 
(Tourae, exduiie every cleigyman «1io 
the active friend of these intereeta. 
Men like the Bishop of Norwich, and 
tile Rev. Sidney Smithy must be made 
tile heads of the Church ; and men, like 
tlie Bishop of Chester, and Dr Phill- 
]iotts, must be confined to poor cura* 
vies, if they be lucky enough to get into 
orders. If any man will look at^tibe 
general polities and principles of th^e 
clergymen who ore in favour of the 
('atholics, he will say, that such a 
system is the best that could be de- 
vised for ruining the Church. It 
must involve the clergy in division, 
aiiiniosity, and contention ; and, at 
the best, neutralize their power for 
lirotectiiig the interests confided to 
their care. If tluir strife and divi- 
sions could be confined to politics, 
thty would o]>crate most perniciously 
0)1 the intcrcKts of religion ; but they 
could uol be so confined. They would 
H>on be c\ tended to religion. Tbose 
who may live to see the day when the 
beads oi the Church of LiUglaiul shall 
be in Ihvour of Catholic Eiuancipa* 
tion, will likewise live to see the day 
when this Omrcli will bo sunrcndcr- 
od to the Uotnish one. 

If the Catholic t^uestion cannot be 
carried without tuaktiig the Church 
of iCngland a fierce political one — in- 
volving tlic clergy in disqmtesand war- 
fare — 'inaking them the betrayers, ra- 
ther than the guardians, of the inte- 
rests confided to their keeping — inju- 
ring religion — ^bringing the greatest 
evils. upon the Church — and placing 
its existence in jeopardy, lie is a trai- 
tor, who will say that it ou^lit to be 
carried. He is an cuemy to nis Coun- 
try who will say that it ought to he 
earriiMt by other than strictly consti- 
tutional means, and that the clergy 
«uight to be used as an instrument 
lor carrying it. That Minister who 
riionld bestow his ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage, not on |>ro{Yer qualification, 
but on friendship to the Catholic 
claims, would di'servc«impcachinent : 
he would deserve this, even thoug^ it 
should be clear that these claims 
ought to he granted. 

If, therefore, Mr Canning ultimate- 
ly carry tlie Cat}?olic Question by 
such means, as his champions ana 
allies prodaim that lie will usc^— if he 
carry it by placing the government of 
the country in the hands of the petty 


minority, exdndiiig thefyealnqjo^ • 
from p^Uc traits and pedtafnenta, 
and bringing upon the Church wAm 
we have d^scribra— -he will carry it by 
means which an upright man ebuld 
not emnl(^ ; and he will Ining evils 
u)>on the empire which will be as a 
globe to a molehtll, comparcil with 
the good which he himself expects to 
flow from Emancipation. 

When Mr (banning was ma<lc the 
Premier, the body of the Tories cast 
him ofl^ and he found he could not 
maintain himself in office without the 
support of the Whigs. He then, as he 
says, solicited the Whigs to take office 
with him. That a man, regardful of 
his character, would have sufiend 
death before be would have taken 
such a step, is, in our judgment, un- 
qiustionablc. No matter what ho 
may say of his opinions on this points 
or lliat ; the act of uniting himself witli 
the Whigs in a Alinistry, and allying 
himself with the party of Mr Rrongh- 
ain. Sir F. Burdett, and Sir R. Wil- 
son, was, in itself, mott gross and 
loathsome inconsistency' and apostacy. 
It is essential for public grjod, that 
sue!) acts should not be tdernted au 
public men— that the peuilty on their 
commission should be, live loss of 
every thing tliat houist jud honour- 
able men value. 

Mr Canning was aware tliat he had 
little strcngtli of his own — that he was 
traking himself the dependent of the 
W'higs— that his own insignificant 
I'srty hud not talent, characUr, or 
numbers to keep itself in existence 
without hin» — that for the la^t two or 
three years his health had cpartly 4liB« 
abled him for discharging his Parlia- 
ine^gry duties — ond that what he was 
doin;^ would give tho Whigs the sole 
possession of the Cabinet on his re- 
tirement fipom public life. Ifte declares 
that he ia oimused to vaiiStis vital 
questkias vriiich the Whigs advocate, 
and yet he ia giving them the means 
of carrying these questions. He assets 
that he is hoatlks Farliamcniary 
Befunn, and the repeal of the 
Acta; and still he » enabling the 
Whi^ tpaceomplidiliot]^ It makn . 
but sni^ diftomce whethey thes^ 
questions be ssarriiid at present <jr ai- 
ter the few retnaini^ yem of ms of- 
ficial life ahall oxiare. U ds not no* 
ressary for us to say whether these 
questions ought, or on^^i not, to be 
carried ; it is sullicicut foras to my, 
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that irhila Mr CmAilg iiuiisM tbu 
tli^ ought noil andiAarhe bu ag^a 
and again dadaved that the eairying 
of one of them would destroy the Con« 
atitutioDy he is dfiie|r what he most 
be aware wUl-enaure fiieir suooeaa. 

To eecufOi therefore, the distant 
trimnph of CathidicB, he ia know- 
ingly doing what must aecitte the 
triumph of that which^ aecording to 
Ms own repeated dedhrations, must 
bring the most grievous oalamides up- 
> on the empire. 

The Mr Canning, who, for i^wt part 
of his life, professed the opinions put 
forth in dm Anti-Jacohin— who, up 
to the present hour, has asserted him- 
self to he a worshipper of Mr Pitt, of 
that Mr Pitt whose principles, in bo 
for as they deserved to be called Pitt 
prind|i]e8, were flatly opposed to the 
prindples of modem Whig^sin— has 
given to the Whigs the Cabinet. He 
lias placed the country under the go- 
vernment of Whigs and Whig prind- 
ples. 

We care not whether a man call 
himadf Tory, Whig, or Radical ; we 
are'Very snre that if he be sufiictently 
senaible and honest to distinguish be- 
tween light and wrottf , he will say 
that Hr Canning’s conduct ia utterly 
inddmidble. , 

We must not snare the Whigs, when 
we 8|i^ thus or Mr Canning. The 
coalition between diem has hmi most 
truly called the mostunprindpled and 
abominable one that ever disgraced the 
country. Compared with it, the coa- 
lition between MrFoxaiidLord North 
was the essence of purity and eonris- 
teney. When the letter coalesced, the 
leadhiff points of difoenoe between 
them mix ceased to exist, and there 
was little more than th^, preiflous 
fieroe personal hostility to them 
asunder* But In the present wicked' 
anddismidng Coilltiao, the prindpol 
parties luvw not only, Chrongjii hfe, 
abused eadi odier as much as over Bf r 
Fox abused l^ord North, but they are 
to this n^ent, as they assint, flatly 
opposed breach other on various ge- 
neral principlea and vital cnestions of 
.^tatej^licy. Here are Air Catinlng and 
Jbir F. Buraett, who challenged each 
1ptber--hcireare Mr Brougham and Mr 
Canning, who would have dwUengrd 
each ether but for the House of Com- 
inona— here arc men who have applied' 
toeach other every edthet that csfl stein 
human diaracter— here are the dham- 


pkma of moderate Reform, die charn- 
^ns of IJhivemlSttfihige, and Annu- 
^Par]iameiits,the sworn enemies of all 
Reform, the advocates of the repeal of 
the Test Acts, the opponents such re- 
peat, the pretended wonthippenof Pitt, 
the devout followers of Fox, the kad- 
ers of Radicalism, the trumpeten of 
Prerogative, the assailanta of Monar- 
chy, me eulogists of the Church, the 
invp^te enemies of the Chiirdi, tlie 
meniibof Royalty, the apostles of the 
sovereignty of the People, all combi- 
ned Ct^ether in a party and a Ministry. 
What can be thought of such a Coa- 
lition, if there be such things as prin- 
ciple, consistency and honour, or if the 
dcflniiig of such things do not belong 
exclusively to Mr Canning and his new 
brctlireii ? Let the scorn of every ho- 
nest man sit upon it ! Let it be sca- 
thed and consumed by national dis- 
gust and indignation ! Let the present 
generatiem, for the sake of its own cha- 
racter, fix upon it that brand of guilt 
and infamy which it will for ever bear 
in the eyes of posterity ! 

Here is the Mr Brougham, who has 
been through life the reviler ^ every 
crowned head in Europe, who has be- 
longed to that knot of writers by whom 
Royalty has been eternally atteckcil 
and vilified, who haa seised every op- 
portunity finr assailing Frerof^tive, and 
covering the Court and its friends with 
Billing^ate, and who has incessantly 
cried np the blessings of rcpubliosnisin 
— ^here is riiis Mr Brougnam giving 
a construction to Prerogative whicli 
would make the King absolute, sup- 
porting the Crown against what ne 
knows to be the sense of the country, 
ranging himsdf with the lowest of the 
ifienials of the Court, and assisUng with 
all his might the back stairs' influence. 

Here is the Mr Brougham, who de- 
clares that there ought to be no tests 
in the conferring of public trust, ally- 
ing himself wim a Minister who de- 
clares he will oppose the repeal of die 
Test Acts— here is the Mr Brougham, 
who is the champion of Parliamentary 
Reform, allying mmself with a Bfinis- 
ter who is the inveterate enemy of such 
Reform— here is the B!r Brougliam, 
who has railed so loudly against a di- 
vided Miniatry, allying nimself with a 
Ministry divided oh almost every ques- 
tion— here ia the Btr Brougham, who 
culls himself an idolizer of Fox, allying 
himself with a Miniate who calls him- 
self an idolizer of Pitt. 
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Here is the Sir Fxaneir Burdette 
who, for the greater part of hie life, 
ha^ abused the Tories— who has 
Ked the Whigs still more— who . a4vo« 
catee Uniir^Bal Suffirage and Anuu^ 
Parliamenta— who called the Houae 
of Commons a den of corruption and 
knarery— who annually made those 
inflammatory speeches in Parliament 
and Covent-Ctarden, in favour of the 
rabble, which made many pe^e 
doubt his sanity — and has 

the outrageous knight-errant ot the 
sovereignty of the |ieop1e— here la 
this Sir Francis Burdett furiously 
supporting a Ministry that is headed 
by Mr Canning, plunging up to the 
ears into the corruption of the Trea- 
sury benches, fighting for the Cabinet 
a^inst public opinion, acting the part 
or die instrument of the Court, and 
the menial of the power behind the 
throne. 

Here is the Sir Francis Burdett, 
who, a few years ago, publicly called 
Mr Canning everything save an ho- 
nest public servant, now the uproar- 
ious nriend and supporter of Mr Can- 
ning as the Priihe Minister. 

Here is die Sir Francis Burdett, 
who has advocated Universal Suffrage, 
and heaped such a mountain of acur- 
rility uj^n the boroughmougers and 
their boroughs, now doing his utmost 
to enable the oombination of the Trea- 
sury boroughs, the Whig borough^ 
and the boughs of the Eotnish 
('hurch, to triumph over the inde- 
pendent part of the House of Com- 
mons. He is now the swoiu broths 
of a Premier who is die inveterate 
enemy of all Parliamentary Reform. 

Can sttdi conduct be pardoned? 
Can it be extenuated ? Can the sha- 
dow of an excuse be j|[deaded in its 
favonr ? If all the received principles 
of tumour and consistency ^ve opt 
been reversed, the man is a disgrace to 
his species, who will reply in die af- 
firmative. If we be told, that thett 
individuals have acted thus to gala, 
for the Whi|n and Radicals entire 
possession of the Cabioet, we must be 
likewise told, due the*cm ssEUctifies 
the means— that , men may comiBit 
any profligacy and crime to attain 
whit they deem a good— that, because 
the possession of wealth is dednhle, 
peo^ have a rig^t to aeiioire it hj 
Ttum and swindling, highway 
nflfeery and the cntdim or throitv-" 
or the apology will be below con« 
tempt. 


The comilttet of 

lidon, toodbing the Caduw Qood- 
tion, cannot besoflBciendy reprobated- 

Mr Canning^stated in Parlisment 
in the pimaent fi^ion, that if the Ca- 
tholic claims weire not speeilily granbi 
ed, a state of thinn would arise in 
Ireland which ooula not be contem- 
plated widmut horror. He evidently 
meant by this, that if these daims 
were not almost immediatdy conceded, 
Ireland would be involved in rebel- 
lion. Lord Plunkett put forth the 
same doctrine. The Whig leaders as- 
serted the same ; the Catholic mIvo- 
cates generally protested, diat Ireland 
was on the bnuk of rebellion, because 
her claims were not granted. Well, 
Mr Canning and the Whigs now say, 
that Emancipation oi^t to be defer- 
red to a distant period, and that there 
is not the least danger of any disturb- 
ances ill Irdand. 

What is the oni^ inferenoe which 
common sense can draw from this ? 
It is, that Mr Canning and the *l^gs 
have agitated the Catholic question, 
solely for their own filthy personal 
and party purposes— it is that they 
have stirred iw animosity and disieii- 
sion between Britain and Irelatid, and 
have filled the latter with distraction, 
turbulence, madness, guilt, and mi- 
sery, solely that they might expel 
Lord Eldon and his friends from, and. 
monqiolixe, the Cabinet. 

Not long ago, Mr Canning aasertod, 
that thefireipirat ^scossion of the Ca- 
tholic qnestion in Farliament, was ex- 
ceedin^y beneficial in removing the 
hostility of the Protestants; now bis 
friends say, that the question ought 
not on any account to be. discussed. 
Tbe !|yi4gB, not satisfied with one dis<^ 
cuBsioD, intended, to have a second in 
thepteomtseseton ; now ^ey dedarq, 
that a second discnssiciin womd he in 
thehi|^mt degieetemrehenaible. Mr 
Canning, must have long known, and 
the Wags mnst haveknown, too, die 
sentinienta of his Muesty, and that 
theqnestionoQiddnot be carried* In 
their own-knowliB^, therefore, nonu- 
twnat grounds existjsd for the oemtimu 
al discassiim of. the qnestion, befixte 
the change of Ministry, whidi do not 
exist in niU fern at tfaia moment. 
The dsdttcdcm Ife ^tey have vimA the 
question nkly fcr penonal and iprCy 
oMeets. 

If the exane be set up for tfiO 
WhSgs^ that they were not in olttae, 
what excuse can be set up for Mr 



Cuiniitt? Wfaatilefimoe can benuule confidence in, and is strongly 


for that Minister-^liat lumber of the 
Cabinet^ who promoted and defended 
the conttmul discueaion of the utiea* 
tion^ when he knew .that it could not 
poesibly be carried, bnd that aucb dis« 
cnssion brought the most gigantic evils 
upon Irelauil, and was driring Mr 
Peel from office ? 

To the Catholics, the conduct of 
the coalition has been most uopardon- 
ahlc. It incited them to tear each 
other, and their Protestant fdlow* 
subjects, to piecea^t fed thehrmad- 
ness, guilt, and misery, to the utmost 
— it continually led them to believe 
that their claims were on the point of 
being coneeded—and it did all this 
when it knew that these claims gout.d 
^OT be conceded. 

It is our duty to observe, that Earl 
Grey has separated himself from the 
iniquity. In a speech, disdn^ished 
by sound constitutional doctrine and 
Jionourablc feeling, he has declared, 
that he will have no connexion with 
the coalition. Wc need not say that 
the country thinks as it ought of his 
Lordship's manly, consistent, and 
high-minded conduct. We rejoice that 
hehaa adopted it. We hope it will he 
the means of keeping the old, honest, 
steady independent race of Whigs in 
existence ; tor, although wc difier very 
widely from ^em, wc should deplore 
their extinction as a public calamity. 

Every friend of the proper working 
of the Constitution must have been 
disgusted with the contempt which 
the members of the Coalition have 
manifested for die feeling of tite 
country. Mr Canning has again and 
again admitted, that the country is 
opposed to Emancipation ; he has in- 
directly arlmitted this since he was 
jUlfc the Premier. He, and his Whig 
oHlUdica^ brethren, know, that on 
nRrqnesdon the vast majority of the 
community reposes no confidence in, 
and is decidedly hostile to, flb Kew 
Ministry. He and his bretb^ know, 
that on the new system df trade the 
majority of nadonal interests— the 
Landed interest, the Shipping inte- 
rest, the difierent Colonial interests, 
the Banking interest, nearly all the 
smaller Manufaetnring and Trading 
interesti, and a consuUrable part of 
the larger ones, are decidedly opposed 
to the Ministry. They know, that 
on most leading and important ques- 
tions of policy, the country has no 


to, the Ministry. Nevertheless, they 
force upon the country aMinistry Uke 
tlds, and they employ the most un- 
eom^tudonal means for keeping it in 
existenoe. 


Wh; 
not oiil 


ly was the Duke of Clarence — 

nly the Heir Presumptive, but 

virttti^y the Heir Apparentr— placed 
in a and moat responsible official 
situation.^ That the appointment waa 
a Itiety uneoliatitational and reprehen- 
sible one, cannot be doubted; for the 
doctrines of Mr Pitt, and certain im- 
peachments and investigations, cannot 
be forgotten. On what ground, then, 
is it justified ? The trumpeters of thr 
Coalition call it a master-stroke of 
polic} ; and actually proclaim, tliat it 
was made, not on the principle of 
qualification, but s(dcly to keep the 
Ministry from being driven out of 
office. The sight in print of such a 
scandalous reason might m.ke an 
EngUshman blush for his country. 
He who is really the Heir Apparent 
is to be sulqccted to the odium and 
hazard of Ministerial responsibility — 
is to be dragged into the vice and filth 
of party strife— is to be confounded 
witti this unprincipled and loathsome 
Coalition, merely to keep the 
try in existence. If the country would 
have supported the Ministry, what 
could have injured it ? And if, with- 
out this appointment, the country 
would have driveii it from office, 
where is the honest man who will 
say that it ought to have existence ? 

What are all these offers of Pi'cr- 
Bges, but attempts to keep the Ministry 
in bring by bribery and purcliasc ? K 
this the way in which a British Mi- 
nistry should exist ? Is this the way 
in which the country should be 
treated ? Is tliis the way in which 
the nation is treated by those Tories 
who would revolutionize the whole 
Continent, and those Whigs and Ra- 
dicals who pretend that the people arc 
everything in the political system ? 

We will ask what these shameless 
men arc exposihgthe Crown to, by such 
conduct ? • 

No means, however, can, we think, 
preserve such a Ministry,— we, of 
course, mean by the term, what the 
Ministry is to be wh^ the Whig mem- 
bers take possesrioQ of their offices,— 
from early dissolutkm. On various 
questions, the two partii are bitterly 
opposed to each other ; and on other 
12 
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questions, escih pttrC is diviiled agsinst 
itself. It is made up of divisiott it 
consists, from beginning to end, of jar* 
ring, umnixablc atoms. It is impos- 
sible for the Whigs to place the hMst 
confidence in Mr Canning, for never 
more can he be trusted by any party 
whatever. They will of necessity act 
upon the conviction, that as long as 
tliey may be connect^ with him, they 
will be in hourly danger of btfng 
kicked out of office by his treachery ; 
and they will seize the first opportu* 
nity for getting rid of him. They have 
the party strength, and their heaiis arc 
not men to be dictated to by Mr Can- 
ning. Collision and conflict will con- 
tinutilly take place between them and 
him ; and the first moment practica- 
ble, tbey idll, as a matter of defence 

well as of aggrandisement, expel 
him, and seize the whole Cabinet. 
Speedily af terwai'ds, they will be them- 
jiflves expelled. 

How til is Ministry wdll be support- 
ed , time must disclose. Its members 
avow t})at it has been formed on the 
3>rinciple of securing the kuccc^s of 
the Catholic (Question. In oflect, the 
Cabinet i.« entirely in iuvonr of the 
Catholics. What are its few Protes- 
tant members ? 'Jlie l^ord Chancellor 
was a runaway AVhig when he joined 
the late Ministry ; and whatever he 
may be as a lawyer, he Is a very mi- 
serable politician. He never will ob- 
tain any weight in the House of Lords 
as a political authority. The Marquis 
of Anglesoa does not j)rofea& to know 
anything of politics, and he lias al- 
ready voted OTi both bides of the Ques- 
tion. As to Lord liexley, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that he is a member of 
this unprincipled coalition \ of a Mi- 
nistry wliioli has been formed to enable 
the Catholics to triumph. Not the 
least reliance can be placed on the sin- 
cerity of these individuals ; and if the 
rase were difiereot, they would be con- 
stantly blinded and outvoted in the 
Cabinet, on all schemes fmr weakening 
the Protestants and strengthening the 
Catholics. The Irish government is 
to be whiMif in favour of the Catholic 
claims ; this is to be the case after it 
has been put forth, that the Crown 
had assured the ArchUdn^ a( Can- 
terbury and Bishop of London, this 
govenunent should be wholfy imposed 
to the Cathdic daima. If it he true 
that the Crown gave this assurance to 
these exalted persons, we will say, it 
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is their Boored duty to state it In their 
places in Parliament, in order that the 
nation may diseuver who these men 
are who have been guilty of that scan- 
dalous dictation to the Crown, which 
has produced such a violation of the 
Royal word. If the Irish mnrernment 
be wholly in favour of the Catholic 
claims, it must, from its nature govern 
on the princi]^of weakening the Pro- 
testants and strengthening the Catho- 
lics, to the utmost. To this principle 
it must make everything subservient. 
TJmt ill doing this, it will do the re- 
verse of its duty, and ensure the de- 
struction of the Irish Church, cannot 
be doubted. 

The same principle must be the 
leadingone of the British Goveniment. 
In so far as concerns votes, Mr Can- 
ning's party— 'that party whidh 

he can command and carry about with 
lutn— -consists almost wholly of the 
members of the Romish Church. The 
Whig borough-meii will not bo under 
his dictation. He is now thrown entire- 
ly ui)on the Romish Church ; he must 
depend upon it for a majority against 
the lories, and he must di;pend upon 
it for preventing the Whigs from ex- 
pelling him from office* The Romish 
Church, by means of its votes, now 
holds the* balance in the House of 
Commons ; and both Mr Canning and 
die Whi^ must truckle to it in every 
itnaginahic way, to keq> possession of 
the Cabinet. 

In this state of things, to support 
the Ministry must be to support the 
admission of the Catholics to power. 
This is in reality declared to oethe 
case by Ministesa and tbdr advocates. 
They avow, that if the Ministry can 
only be kept long enough in existence, 
the triumpli of the GaUiolicS is inevi- 
table. No man can possibly support 
this hfimstry, without likewise sup- 
porting what is called Catholic Rmaii- 
cipiite. ' A man may vote, speak, or 
write against this question imt this 
wifl be worthless, and he will he an 
efficient advocate of it, if he give bis 
general support to the Ministry. This 
is as clear as mathematical demopstra- 
tion. No siooetre, conscientioim cqppo- 
nent of the Catholic 'daims can. ho^ 
other than the zedopii omonjsnt 'of 
such a MiiBlstry. . 

Every man who su|p(ir& iUs lili- 
01807 irilli likewise mimort 
tern of Fm Tnule mien has already 
produced so much ruin and distress, 
:> F. 
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and uf wbich wm IwTe bwely bad the 
Lf|*inninge 

What the new Opposition may ao< 
coinplish, is not for ua to determine. 
We will however say, that it will 
accomplish but little^ if its leading 
spokesmen regularly disclaim each 
other's stentiments— if it take its stand 
uiMm mere personal topicfr-Hiiid if it 
only act as an Opposition on the Ca- 
tholic Question^ when this Question 
is never to be discussed, but is to be 
carried by things done out of Parlia- 
ment. It will be, not an Oppo«tioo> 
but a tool of the Alinistry— not an 
opponent of the Catholic duims, hut 
the most powerful engine for enaUiiig 
these claims to triumph— if it support 
the Ministry’s general principles and 
policy. It must know tiiat the longer 
Ministers remain in oiTice, the more 
difficult it will be to remove them ; 
and if it be really sincere in its hosti- 
lity to Kinandpation, it must believe 
that on their early expulsion de|Kmds 
the salvation of the Church anrl the 
Constitution. If U act as it actefl on 
General Gascoigne’s inotion-*«if it tak<* 
the part of the Ministry against the 
distressed portions of the conimuiitty 
—if it identify itself with the general 
measures of me Ministry, it will not 
carry the country along with it. (m 
almost all questions Imt one, it will 
be opposed to the opponents of the 
Ministry, and agreea with the sup- 
\iortcTs, The former will not be able 
to att{mrt it ; and the latter, no matter 
how tar they may agr«e with it, will 
tie its hitter enemies. 

If dm question were put tp us, we 
could not confident say diat the 
English Revolution has not coiii- 
mesm-^-tbat we are not iu ita tirst 
•tages— that die same characterisdos 
eahnot be fevnd in this country whieb 
diadneiiidied the beginning of the 
Fren<£ Bovolutipnt. We haye reaebed 
the point when the GoveMiiniii^, has 


embraoed the deitruotive dodrines of 
the Economists and Philosophers*- 
and has thrown itself for support upon 
the Democrats and Infidels* We have 
reached the point when die leading 
Ministers have to depend mainly for 
their continuance in office upon the 
support of violent men, who have been 
distin^ished through life for advoca- 
ting me most ruinous principles, and 
who are sure to drag them very far be- 
yond their intentions* We have reach- 
ed the point, when the Government is 
politically separated from, and arrayed 
against, the Church and the Aristo- 
cracy ; and when iu most furious sup- 
porters advocaU; the destruction of 
both on abstract )>riiiciple, as a national 
need of the first niaguitudc. We have 
readied other poinu, wbich we dare 
not descriln^ ; and which, if we durst, 
our sorrow would not suiter us to de- 
scribe. As to what wo stiall reach next, 
we will not give vent to our appre- 
hensions. Wc have no expectation tltat 
the Ministry will have long existence, 
but if it exist for a year, or two, wu 
believe it will cover the empire with 
irremediable calamities. We know it 
to be the opinion of many people that 
it will involve the nation in extreme 
distress, and then be replaced by ano- 
ther, without any political convulsion ; 
but wc aic not convinced of the truth 
of this opinion. When wc look at the 
stmtiments which arc put forth by 
Ministers, which are triumphant in 
tile House of Commons, which are 
promulgated by the greater part of the 
IVess, and which are so industriously 
drculated amidst the lower and middle 
classes; and when we likewise look at 
whattheGovernnR*nt is doing— we are 
far from bring sure, that if public dis- 
tress should continue and increase for 
a year, or two years, longer, it would 
Im^ ill the power of anj^ Ministry to 
prevent tin Constitution and Monarchy 
from being numbered amoi^ 
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MfORKS FREPAUWG FOR PUBLICATION. 

LONDON. 


Tlic Ilev. Dr Niblock is prepsTHig <br 
itie press, a Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Eofrliab lieaicon of the Scripture 
Proper Names, with tJie peBultinmte 
(juantities accurately marked and accen- 
tuated. 

I'lie Life, Voyages, and Adventures of 
Naiifragiis ; being a faitliful narrative ol 
Uie author *8 real life, and containing a 
series of remarkable Adventures in Asda. 

Part I- of a new version of the Psalms, 
from tlieir original teia. By James Usher. 

Memoirs of Lord CuUingwood, with 
extracts from his correspondence, are an- 
Moufioed. 

Mr George Colman the Younger an- 
iiouTiees a new volume, to tss entitled, 

“ Random Records/* 

Tlitf Honourable Mrs Darner ia about 
to publish a novel, to be entitM, ** Bcl- 
mour.’* 

Godfrey Higgins, Esq. announces for 
rarly publication a worki in one vol, 4to, 
to be called the (*eUie Druids, with nu- 
merous illustrations. 

A Tale of J^^Hhiormble Life is alioat to 
appear, under the title of Hyde Nu- 
gent.” 

A second vohinic ot tlie llcv. T. Bel- 
aham's Doeti'irial and Practical Dis- 
courses is just ready. 

A volume is in the press, to be enti- 
tled, Absurdities,” in prose and verse. 

A translation of tlie Life of Lewis 
Stolberg, a celebrated Danish writer, by 
himself, is aimounced for early publica- 
tion. 

A work is annoiinred, to be called, 
^ The Book Collector's Manual, or a 
gaide to the knowledge of SO, 0(10 rare 
and carious books, either printed in or 
relating to Groat Britain and Irehihd, 
from the invention of printing to the pre- 
Mit time.” 

A novel is in the press, to be entitled, 

Blue-Stocking HalL” 

Captain Andrews, who went out as a 
commissioner from the Chilian Peruvian 
Mining Company, to aogage nitiei hi 
South Ameriea, has prepared a Narrative 
of his Journey fromgthe Kio de la Plata 
by the United Provinces into Peru, thence 
by the Deserts of Coranga to the Facidc. 
The work will very shortly appear. 

The Rev. Walter Borgaas is about to 
publiah an Appeal to Reason, or Christi- 
anity and Deisni contrasted. Dedicaled 
to the Christian Kvfdcnee ftociety* 

The Castle af Viileroy, or the Bandit 
Chief, a novel. 


The Chronielea ofWosleyaii Metfaod<- 
ism, exhibiting an alplmbetical arranga- 
tneut of all the circuits in tins cotibexlorr, 
the names of the preachers who hal'd 
travelled on them, and the yearly order 
of their succession, from the estabiiSh- 
merit of Methodism to the present time. 

J. B. Nicolas is preparing for publica- 
tion the Journid oT Uhomas de Bekynton, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath, and Keepei 
of the Privy Seal, and Sir Robert Rons, 
knight, from Windsor to Boiiideaift, ffrid 
thence to London, on a special mlmdofi to 
Henry the Sixtli, from June 1442 to 
Mhrch 1443. 

The first number of a work, to be en- 
titled, the Quarterly Juvenile Review, or 
n periodical Guide to Parents and In- 
structorain their selection of New Books, 
is announced. 

J. Graves, Esq. is about to pubiisli s 
History of tlie Town and Honour ut 
Woodstock. 

Tlie Third and Fourth Farts of Cap- 
tain Grindbly^B Scenery, Costume, and 
Architecture of the western side of India, 
arv just ready for the press. 

Memoirs of the l^fo and Adniinislrs- 
ttofi of the Right Hon. Willmm Cecil, 
]/Ord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer vi 
KnglaiHl In the Reign of Queen Elia.L- 
betR With IkCracts flrotn bis Privaie 
and Ofifoial Correspoiidence, and othei 
Papers, now fifot published firom tlie 
Originals. By the Rev. Df Nsres. 

The Rev. w. L. Bowles is preparing 
fur publication an Account of the PiWifh 
of J^embtll, Wiltshire. 

Charles Abiaiiam Elton, Eset. k dbbul 
to publish a to be entitled, ^ 
cotm Tlioiights on the Person Of Cbvist, 
mi Huimai Sfti, and oti the Atowettiiwrr, 
eottUdnlng Reasolis for the Author's lea- 
ving the Unitariafi Cmtamtiniovi,” fitc. 

Mr Oikhritt is also aboiUi to pnMMi a 
volmtie, m bo entilled • CaitUfMiiem 
uMBoitottorlmasons assigoeil forecmlng 
to be oonnected with the deseviptSoM of 
veligNiM pfeoftsiom wiio desigiinte ttieui- 
selves Unltariaos.'* 

Mias Edge^frortili lias a volume of tJra- 
matio Ikies in the proto, designed for 
young iieople. 

Mr Dewhurst is prepSEring fbr pubiko- 
tkm a System Wf Osteolo^, ilbiSttoted 
witift engravings in lithogtopby of the 
Bones, the size of nature, from diwwliigs 
taken from the reoent abeleton, 

GeooMl Fejrk wnimaevipt ffietory ot 
the War fal M fhnitilifrs, frith h 
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cal and militaiy view of Europe from 
J789 to 1814^ is announced for early 
publication* 

A Brief History of the Court of Chan- 
cery, with praccioal remarks on the re- 
cent Commission, Report, and Evidence, 
and on the Inadequacy of the hill for the 
improvement of the administration of 
justice in the English Courts of Equity. 

A series of short essays are about to 
appear, under tlie title of Seaside Sketches, 
the Rev. J. East. 

A volume of Original Correspondence 
between the Right lion. Edmund Burke 
and French Laurence, Esq. LL.D. is 
announced. 

Plain Truth ; by Mrs West, Author of 
Letters to a Young Man,*’ Tale of 
the Times,** &c. % 

A Translation of flic second edition of 
Niebuhr's Roman History undertaken in 
concert with the author. By the Rev. 
Julius C. Hare, A. 31. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Connop Thirl- 
wall. Esq. A.3I. Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

A volume is in preparation for the 
press, to be entitled “ Captain Rock's 
Letters to the King," to be printed uni- 
formly with " Rock's Memoirs.** 

The Poetical Works of Collins, with 
ample Biographical and Critical Notes, 
by the Rev. Alexander Dycciarc nowin 
the press. 

The Dramatic Works of John Webster, 
now first collected, with Notes by the 
same Gentleman, is also in preparation. 

Mr and 31ra Howitt announce for ear- 
ly publication, The Desolation of Eyam, 
The Emigrant, and other Poemi^*' in one 
volume. 

A volume of Prose Fictions, entitled. 
Tales of all Nations^’* is announced for 
early publication, cornttSlIng, Queen Eti- 
zabeth at Theobald’ii^The Heir Pre- 
sumptive— The Bridal of Winter Tower 
— The Abbey of Loach— Hie Last Heir 
of Etenkerrin- The Ring— Haas Diep- 
ensteui--«The Bride of Gleiioney— Lord 
Eustace d'Ambreticourt— The Numidi- 
ans. Among the contributor of these 
stories are the following well-known 
writers, ^z. the author of London in 
the OloK Time ; the author of Man- 
sie Waueh’s Autobiography ; Mr AJaric 
Watts ; Mrs Charles Gore ; the authors 
of the Odd Volume; Mr Emerson, au- 
tlior of Greece, &c. &c. 

^ Mrs Hofland is preparing for publica- 
tion a new novel, under the title of Self- 
Denial. 

The author of The Cavalier, The King 
of the Peak, dec. is about to publish a no- 
vel, under the tiUe of Owain Goch. 


A Portrait of tbs Earl of Liverpooh 
from a Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.K.A. engraved by Mr C. Turner, in 
mezzotinto, will be shortly ready for de- 
livery. 

The Rei'. Dr Russell will shortly pub- 
lish, in two octavo volumes, the Con- 
nexion of Sscred and Profane History, 
from the Deatli of Joshua until the De- 
cline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Ju- 
dah. Intended to complete the works of 
Sbuckford and Prideaux. 

Memoirs of the Life of Mr hlorris 
Birkbeck will shortly appear, from the 
pen of his daughter. 

Stories from the Old Clironiclers, so 
long announced, with Prefatory Essays 
and Historical Notes^ are now nearly 
ready. 

The Rev. Dr Wait is about to publish 
Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
the New Testament. Translated Irom 
tim German, with notes. 

Sir Jonah Barrington's personal Sketch- 
es of bis own Times, being his individual 
recollections of distinguished Personages 
remarkable Events High Life, aiid liish 
manners, for the last fifty years. 

31r William J. Thoms announces a sc- 
ries of reprints accompanied by illustra- 
tive and bibliographical Notices of the 
more curious old iVose Romances. The 
work will appear in monthly parts, and 
the first, containing the prose Lyle of 
Robert the Deuyll, from the edition by 
Wynkyn de Wordc, in the Garrick Col- 
lection, will soon be ready. 

Shortly will be piiblished, the Private 
Memoirs of Sir Kenelme Digby, Gentle- 
man of the Bed-chamber to King Charles 
the First, written by himself; including 
the secret history of bis romantic attach- 
ment to the brautiful but unfortunate 
Lady Venida Stanley ; now first publish- 
ed from the original Manuscript, with an 
Introductory Memoir. 

Mr Horace Smith has announced an- 
other novel, to be entitled Reuben 
Apsley.’* 

'ilie Hon. Thomas de Roos, R.N. is 
preparing for the press a Personal Narra- 
tive of his Travels in the United States 
with some important remarks on , the 
state of the American Maritime Resour- 
ces, 

A second series m London in the Old- 
en Time will shortly appear. 

Narrative of Don Juan Van Halen’s 
Flight from the Duiigeoiis of the Inquisi- 
tion to the foot of the Caigpom ; with an 
account of his adventures in KtuMia, &g 
Edited by the author of Don Esteban 
and Sondovali with Portraits and other 
Plates. 
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^ A Treatiie on Logie, on the bnsis of Shortly will bo publiabed, Mm LeoHe 
Aldrich, witli illustrative N«fte8« By a and her Grandchi]dren« a tale, eflobel- 
Graduate of the University of Oidbrd. lished with an elegant frontiapiece^ from 
TJie Aylmers, a novel. a design by Wright. 

Miss Edgeworth announces a work in. A Translation of some of the nioM 
tended as a seventh volume of the Fia- popular Fairy Tales from the German ia 
rentes Assistant, containing three stories In the press. They will be illustrated by 
—The Grinding Organ, Dumb Andy, and Cruickshank. 

the Dame School Holiday. On the Ist of June 1837 will be pub* 

In a short time will he published, a lished, Part I, a Natural History of the 
novel, to be entitled, " O'Nealc, or the Bible ; or, a descriptive account of tlie 
Rebel." Zoology, Botany, and Mineralogy of the 

The Epicurean, a tale, by Thomas Holy &riptures ; compiled from the most 
Brown the Younger. authentic sources, British and Foreign, 

Solutions of the more difficult Equa- and adapted to the use of English readers, 
tiotia contained in the fourth edition of Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Bland*b Algebraical Problems. By Fran. By William Carpenter, author of apopu. 
CIS Edward Thompson, B.A* Introduction to the Study of thu 

Octavo editions of the Diaries of Eve* l|PptureB, &c. &c. 
lyn and Pepys, each in 5 vols. with Twelve Sermons preached to a country 
Plates, are announced for early publico- Congregation. By the Rev. A. Dallas, 
tion. M.A. 

In the press, a History of England for In the press, a volume of Sermons, by 
young persons on an improved plan. By the Rev. William Dealtry, Rector of 
a Clergyman of the Church of England* Clapliam. 

In J3ino. A Prosodiacal Lexicon of the Greek 

Thu Rev. 11. Clissold is preparing for Language, collected from the heroic 
]tiiblication, an Account of the Deaths poets ; for the use of schools, and for tlie 
of Men who have been eminent for their advancement of the study of IVosody, 
Attainments in Theology, Philosophy, Translated from the German of D. John 
and Genersil Literature. In one vol. Frederick Christopher Griife. By Joseph 
Dr Gordon Smith’s work on Poi- Edward Taylor. Crown Bvo. 
sons which has been greatly interrupted In a few days will be published, in 8vo, 
through the ill health of the author, will a Solei4||Appeul to the Common Sense 
be shortly ready for publication. of England against the Principles of the 

In the press, and speedily will be Right Hon. George Canning and hU as- 
published, Pathological and Practical Ob- seriates. By an English Pititestant. 
servations on Spinal Complaints, illus- The Elements of Euclid, coutaining 
trated with cases and engravings • also the flrat six, and the eleventh and twelfth 
an Inquiry into the Origin and Cure of books, chiefly from the text of Dr Sim- 
Distorted Limbs, by Edward Harrison, son, adapted to elementary instruction by 
M.D. F.IL A.S.E., formerly Prcfiident of the introduction of Symbols, by a Mem. 
the Royal Medical and Physical Socie- ber of the Univer^ of Cambridge, are 
ties of Edinburgh, Ikc. in the press, and.lHl shortly appear. 

MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

LONDON. 

niOGRariiY. strations. tfy the Rev. Fnincis Thocke- 

Tlie Life of George Lord Jeffreys, ray, A.M. J[n 2 vols. 4to, L-9» 
some time Lord Chief- Justice of the Menoirt ^ Hieobald Wolfe Tone. 
King’s Bench, and Lord High Chancel- Written 1^ Himself. Comprising a Com- 
lor of England in the reign of James II. plete Jiwnal of his Negotiations to pro- 
By Humphrey W. Woolrych. Bvo^ with cure the Aid of the French for the Libo- 
Portrait. . ration of Ireland. Edited by bis Son, 

A History of the Right Honourable William Theobald Wolfe Tons- ^ 
Wiliiam Pitt, Earl of Chatham, contain- Svo. 24s« 

ing his Speeches in Parliament, a eonsi- Memoirs of Scipio De Ricci, Bishop 
derable Portion of his Correspondence of Pistoia and Pratcb and Reformer of , 
when Secretary of State, npon French, Catholicism in Thscany, under the reign 
Spanish, and Amerioan Afioirt, never be* of Leopold. Composed from the OrigU 
fore published. With an Aeconnt of the nal Autograph Manuscr^U of that Pre- 
principal Evenfoand Persons connected late, and other distiiiguiehed Persons ol 
with bis Life, Sentiments, and Adiiitni- the I8ch century. By M. De Potter. 
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Tbv llomiuiM<!iicw of Dib- 

din* of tbe Tlicmtri^x-TlojrHl, Drury. lAne, 
i>)vtTit-Oiirdch» Hnymarket, 8fc.; att4 
Author of “ The Cabinet," “ The Jew 
and the Doetor,*’ &c. Ibe. 2 vol& 8r<»* 
BUILlOaifcAFHY. 

J^etiAings* Catalogue, for 1827, of 0 Va- 
luable Collection of Standard Englwh 
Books and important Works on the Fine 
Arts, with a few Original Paintings and 
Drawings. Offered for sale far ready 
money, at the alHxed prices. 

Longman, Hurst, Rees, Omte, Brown, 
and Green's Catalogue of Old Books for 
1837, part Second, containing Aiietorcs 
Classici, Or. et Lut. ; Dictionaries, Gram-* 
mars, and Bibliography, in various Lun- 
guages; Antiquities, llistorici, Nuuik 
matici, el Miscelhinei ; Livres FraimPr 
aes, Libri Italiani, JJhros TCspaiioles, 
]>eutschcB[irhei‘, &c. ; Tlir>ologiR, Histo- 
ria Ecclcsidstica, Bihlu'Ui&c. 

JIOTAW. 

First Number of a Monthly Work 
tailed Tilt' Botanical Cabinet. Each 
Part contains Ten Figures, accurately 
drawn from the living plant, and engra- 
ved by George Cooke, with an Account 
of each, and Rules for its (.'ultivatioti, 
&c. By Conrad Loddiges and Sons. 59, 
with plates. 

CtiRMlSYRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, ^ of Mi- 
neralogy as connected with it mP which 
is attempted, a complete List of the 
Names of Substances, according to the 
present as well as former Systems. By 
William Campbell (ktley* 

Chemical Manipulation ; eoiitaining 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry 
i'elative to the methods of Performing 
Experiments, either of Demonstration or 
Research, with accooicy and suceessi il- 
lustrated with numerous Engravings of 
Apparatus iu Wood. By M- Faraday, 
F.B.S. &C. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Instructions for Collecting, Rearing, 
aitMPresetving BritUli Insects, Crusta- 
cea, Sec. By Abel Ingpen, AmL.^ 3 s. Od. 
ms ARTS. 

Fompelti illustrated with Engravings 
by W. B. Cooker from Brnwings 
Lleut-Colonel Cockbam, of the Royal 
Aitilleiy, J* Goldicutt, Henry Parke, 
and X ll Donaldson, Arcliitecta l^tt 
II L is just published, in imperial folio, 
containing upwards of twenty plotesi and 
forty-oight pages of Descriptive Letter^ 
press, presenting a Review of the Man^ 
ners and 'Chistoms of the Anolents, both 
public and privtEte, aseonneoted WUli shs 
several i^ifices. Written by T. Do- 
tialdson, with accutate and elubo- 


rate Plans am! IMails, iiiHuding the 
l^intbeon, Baths, Temple of Forriine, 
and iilher recent excavatrons, up to the 
year 1827. Price L.4i, 4a. each part; 
proofo, L.0, 6si ; India paper proofs, 
Ii.8, 8s. dll^o. 

His Gi&e the Duke of Devotithire, 
engraved by Scriveii, from a Pictura by 
George Hayter, lVf.A.S.L. 

A Portrait of Field -Marshal the Duke 
of Wellington, Cuinmandcr-in-Chief, dec. 
&c. &C. from a Picture by Sir 'riiomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. &c. &c. Engraved 
in the line manner, by Mr W. Dean Iby- 
lor. Proofs, L2. 3*.; priiitK. LI, 

Fishermen on the liOuk-Our, a print 
from a picture in the ptissession ot the 
Eat) i:f l*iver])Ool. Painted hy W. (kil- 
ims, ILA. and engraved in the line man- 
ner, hy J. Phelps. India pruula, 

2h; French ditto, L. 1, 15s ; prints, L.1, 
Is. 

A Portrait of Mrs Littleton, after a 
Picture by Sir Thomas liawreiice, P.K. A. 
dte. &c. and engraved on Steel, in Mez- 
zotinto, by Mr C. Turner. Price ol the 
Arst proofs, L.2, 2s. ; proofs, with the 
letters, L.), Ils. lid; prints. 15s. 

HulloiandeirK Idtiiograpliic Drawing- 
Book for 1827, licifig a Scries of Pto* 
gressive Subjects in l^uidscnpis dee. ioi 
l^ipils. By 1\ 1). Harding, 8. Prout, (*. 
llullinandel), and C. CarlKinnin. In 12 
Numbers, price la. eacii ; or in boards, 
complete, price 3-1^. 

A Portrait of Ins lute Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. Painted by Sir 'J'lw- 
mas Lawrence, P.ILA. Beautifully oii-^ 
graved in the line manner, hy George 1. 
Duo, Engraver to his late Royal High- 
ness. Prints, 1^1, is l*ruofa, L. i 
India Proofs, L.^ i2s. 6d. ; before the 
letters, L.8» 3». 

A IMnt, from tlie laueb-admired Pic- 
ture by Sir Tboinas Lawrence, P.JLA. 
dec. dec. of Master Lambton. Engraved 
on Steel, in Mezzotinto, by Mr Samuel 
Cousins. Proofs, L.2, 2d. ; prints, L.l, 
Is. 

Greenwich Pensioner. Engraved by 
F. C. I^wiS, in imitation of the ongural 
drawing by David Wilkie, H.4. Prints 
lOs. 6d. ; proofs^ L.1, Is. ; oolomod, 15s. 

Scenery of the River Exe, Devon ; on 
Thirty Plates. .Drawn and Engraved by 
F. C. lewis. In large 4to. Prien L. 2, 
10s. boards } and pro^i, folio, on India 
paper, L.d. 

The Beacutiee of the Court of King 
Charles the Sseend. fienen of IV- 
traits of the BeautUid 4and Celebrated 
Women of that Gay Period* Engraved 
In the Anest style of urb tfter original 
pictures; with Memoirs, critical and 
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htofmphieal. Bjr D« B. Murphy^ Efiq. 
— Part I. contains Queen Catherine, 
Lady 'CaKtlenmine, the Counteat de 
Grammont, th<* Countess of Ossory, and 
u portion of the Memoirs. Royal 4to. 
L. 2 , 2 s. ; Imperial 4to. litfla iMper, 
L.3, 3s. 

Batty*s Hanoverian and Saxon Scene- 
ry, Part III. Imperitil 8 vo, 12s. 6 d. ; 
royal 4to, 18s. ; royal 4to, India proofs, 
Ii.l, Ils. 6 d. ; imperial 4to, India proofs, 
with tite Etchings, L.2, 2s. 

Ttaphael Paintiiip the Portrait of La 
Bella Foninrinu. Fainted by W. Brock- 
ondon, and Kiigravi'd by C. Turner. 
PriTitb, I 4 .I, Ih ; proofs, L.2, 28. ; before 
the letters, L.3| .‘Is. 

IllRTOm. 

Memoirs of the Ujy*I Houses of York 
and l^iicaster, lliatorical and BtographU 
rat. By Emma Itoberts in 2 vuls. 8 vo. 
with a Portrait of Eli/abetli of York, 
li. 1 , bosrds. 

Ellis's lIiMtorioal Letters, Second Se- 
ries, \i’a«< published April Ut, with Por- 
traits and Autographs, in 4 vols. crown 
8 vo. 

Ve*»ti«;iii Anglicana; or Illustrations of 
the more* lutt'resting and PelmtabJe 
Points in the History and Antiquities of 
Etigliiiid, from the earliest ages to the 
accession of tlie House of Tudor. By 
Stephen Ueyiuilds Clarke. 2 vols, L. 1, 
8 s. 

The ITUtory of lluiue ; now fiTfit trans- 
bilc'd from the (rennaii of (r. B. Neibuhr. 
By F. A. WnUcT, Emp F.K.S.ri. With 
Maps, In t? vols Hvo, L.], 4i». 

T.AW. 

A Supplement to a Digest of the Pub- 
lic Generu) Statutes, rontainiiig the Acta 
paased in tlie third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth years of the reign of George IV. 
With an Analytical Index, and Clirono- 
logical I'ables of Statutes repealed in the 
above period. By llobeit Philip I'yr- 
wliitt, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law, and ITiomas William TjrA- 
ilale, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 

MruTciur Awn svruery. 

Mr Curtis, the surgeon to the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, has 
jnst published a CHnical Report of the 
Institution, firom hs commencement to 
the present time, witiR a table of the 
number of patients admitted, cured, fuid 
relieved, showing the progressive increase 
and utilit;f of the chari^. 

A Grammatkil latcoaiictk>n to the Lon- 
don Plmnnacopeihk By 8 . F. Ijeacli. 
IttmOi Mec fis. boards. 

An Essay ou Morbid Ssntibility of the 
Stomal and Bowels, as die proxhnaic 
Cause, or eharacteristlc Condition of Indi. 


gestion. Nervous IrTltabillty, Menta) De* 
spondeney, Hypochoudrisdsm, and many 
other Ailments, with an improved MeAod 
of Treatment, Medicinal and Dietetic. To 
which are added. Observations on the 
Diseases and Reghnen of Invalids, Ac. By 
James Jtdinson, M.D. Physician to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of ClarenosN fid 
Edition, enlarged, price Gi. boards. 


MISC£tr.ANlKS. 


The First Part of the Steam-Engine, 
Theoretically and Practically displayed. 
By Geo. Birkbeck, M.D.F.G.S.1 VlA,S. 
Ac. ; and Henry and James Adcock, Civil 
Engineers. Elegantly printed in 4to, with 
b Engravings, price th. 

The Grand Vizier Unmasked ; or, Rc- 
tggyks on Mr Canning's Claims to Public 
(^fidence, in an Appeal to the British 
Parliament and People. By a Protestant 
Tory. 

Academic Unity ; being the Substance 
of a Chmeral Dissertation contained in the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
as translated from the Original Latin ; with 
various Additions. By U. Dyer, A.B. 
Editor of the Privileges of the Univeni* 
Ty of Cambridge.’' 

Mornings in Spring; or, Retrospectioits, 
Biographical, IMtical, and Historical. By 
Nathan Drake, M.D. 2 vols. post fivo. 

Sketches of llayti , from the Expulsion 
of the French to tlie Death of (^hristophe. 
By \r. W. Harvey, Esq. 1 vol. lOs. Cd. 

RemarKs on the Present State of the Ro* 
man Catholic Question, fis. Gd. 

An Essay on the Utility of Collecting 
the best M’orks of the Ancient Enmvcni 
of the Italian School, accompanied by a 
Critical Catalogue, wi^ Interesting Anec- 
dotes of the Engravers, of a Chronological 
Series of rare and valuable Prints, from 
the earliest Practice of the Art in Italy, to 
the year 1549, now di^osited in tfae Bri^h 
Museum and Royal Academy, in London. 
By George Cumberland. 4u>, L.3, fik 

M'hitteraore's Historical and Top^a- 
phical Picture of Brighton and itsEnviroos, 
and Visitor's Guide ; embellished with 18 
heoutifUl engravings on steel snil copper. 


Harry and Lucy's Trip to Brighton ; a 
pleasing desaiption of the Amusements 
and Scenery of Uiis popular watezing'plaor, 
fi»r Children, with 14 engravings. Is. 8 d. 

A Collection of Pa^ relating to the 
Thames Quay ; with Hints for some frir- 
ther Improvements in the MetropoKs. H- 
hastrated by Sixteen Exphuiabiry Plates. 
By Colonsl Trench, M.P^ 4to, lj.fi, Ifis. 
GA Royal, ij.4, 4ik 
All Appeal to the Common Sense of 
Bnglana, relative to the GathoKc Clsiims. 
By Riclisid lioyd, A.M., Rootor of St 
Dunstan's in the Wost. 

An enlarged and miproved Edition of 
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Philadnr mi Chms, with an Introduction to 
tlie Game for lieomcrs. Fifitli Edit. ISs*. 

Three Alonthii in Ireland. By an Eng- 
lish Protestant. Post Bvo. 

Jounuhl of an Officer of the King's Ger- 
man liegion ; comprising his Adventures 
in England, Ireland, Denmark, Portugal, 
S|iain, Malta, Sicily, and Italy. 1 vol. 
pMt Avo. lOs. (hL 

Richmond ; or, Scenes in the Idfe of a 
Bow-street Officer. Drawn up from his 
Private Memoranda, in 3 voK pdst Hvo. 

The Memorial. By Thpmas Maude, 
£s<). A.B., Oxon. Is. fid. 

Moods and Tenses. By One of Cs. 
7s. 6d. 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, in 4 
vols. price 32s. Containing a Description 
of the Manners, ('UMouis, Character, ijiR 
C^tumc'S of the People, accompanied wifli 
83 coloured Engravings. 

Ksiays on the Per( tptioii of an External 
Universe, and other sulijfcts connected 
v'ith tile Doctrine oi' ('ausation. By liudy 
]\lary .''shepherd, awtlior of an Essay upon 
the Relation of Cause and Ldect. 

Account of some recent Discoveries in 
Hicroglyphical Literature and Egyptian 
Antiquities, incliidiug the Author's origi- 
nal Alphabet. Bv Thomas Young, M.D. 
F.R.S. 7 h. 6<l 

An Address to K. W. Horton, K.^q. 
M.P. Under Secretary of State for the Uo- 
lonial Department, on the Bill for Aliena- 
ting tlie Clergy Lands in Uppei^ Canada. 
Is. Gd. 

An Essay on tfio Jjimits of Human 
Knowledge, designed, from a ( onsidcra- 
tion of the Powers of the Underhand ing, 
to promote their most legitimate and ad- 
vantageous Exercise. By W. H. Bathurst, 
M.A. U. Gd. 

Outline of a New System of Logic, with 
a Critical Examination of Dr Whately’s 
“ P^lements of Logic.” By (reorge Ben- 
tham, Esq. 12.s, 

Biat Discourses delivered before the Roy- 
al Society, at tlieir Anniversary Mectinp, 
on the Award of the Royal and Copley 
Jtfedal^rijMpeded by an Address to the So- 
ciety, in 1800, on the Progress 

and Prq|fijjjjfta of Science. By Sir Hum- 
phry DM^Bart., President of Uic Royal 
Society. '%o. L.!, 

A Tmatise on English Versification. By 
the Ke\. William Crowe, Public Orator of 
the University of Oxfiird. 

The Oold-llcaded Cane. 

Just published, in 1 voL royal 4to, with 
21 Plates, price L.2, 15s. in boards, lllus. 
t rations of the Geology of Sussex, contain- 
ing a General View of the Geological Re- 
lancvts of the South-Eastern Part of Eng- 
land, with Figures, and Descriptions of 
Fossils of Tilgate Forest. By Gideon Man- 
tell, F.K.S. Ac. Ar. 


A History of Inventions and Discoveries* 
alphabetically ananged. By F. Sellon 
White, Esq. F.A.S. 8vo. l4s. 

An Essay on die Doctrine of Remain- 
ders, and as collateral and subordinate to- 
pics, of Executory limitations. By AVil • 
liam Floyer Cornish, Esq. of the Iiinur 
Temple, Barrister at Law, price 9s. bds. 

Fonniilaries, or die Magistrate's Assist- 
ant; being a ('ollection of Precedents, 
whicli occur in the practice and duties of 
a Justice of die Peace, out of Sessions, in- 
tended as an Appendix to the Alagistrnto's 
Pocket- Book. By AYilliain Robinson, 
Esq. JiL.D. Vol. I. price Ills. bd.s. 

Remarks on the Expediency of framing 
a New Code of Laws for Real J'roprrrt . 
By a Barrister of tlic Inner Temple. I'ricj 
2s. Gd. 

The Every Night Btiok, or. Ijfe aft^r 
Dark. By the Author of the Cigar. PJmo. 
5a. 

Whims and Oddiiie-s, in Prose and 
Verse, with 40 Original Designs, iiy Tlio- 
mas llood« one of the Authors of Odes arid 
Addresses to (ireat People, and the Dv- 
signer of the I*wigrcsH of Cant. Second 
edition. 8vo. Price I Os. Gd. hoards. 

KovKi.s AM) Tai rs. 

The Busy-Bodies; a Novel, By the 
Autliors of die Odd A''oliime. 3 vols. U i , 
4s. 

A Fourth Edition of Ana*itaviuK ; or, 
lilemoirs of a Modem Creek. .*i vols. cr. 
8vo. L.l, 11s. Gd, 

IJisLoricttes ; or, 1’ales of C'ontiiieiital 
Life, By the Autiioi' of Tlie English 
uiltttlv.” LJ, llh. Gd. 

l>e Vere; or. The Alan orrudi*|)onden(v. 
By the Authorof I'retiiuiiic.” 4 \ol». 
L.2, 2h. 

The Prairie ; a Tslt. By the Aittlior of 

The Spy,’* The Pioneers,'* “ The Pi- 
lot,’* Ac- 

A Third , Series of Highways and By- 
ways, or Talcs of the Road Side ; picked 
up on the French J^rovinces. By a Walk- 
ing Gentleman, 3 vols. L.l, Kis. t»d. 

The Zenana; or, A Nuwab’s licisure 
Hours. Tales illustrative of Oriental Lire. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Patiduratig Hari ; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo.** 3 vots. L.l, 4s. 

Uotsaline W’oodbridgc. 3 vols. L.l, f>s. 

Falkland. 1 vol. post Itvo, Ids. Gd. 

The Gondolii ; a Series of Tales related 
at Sea. Post 8vo. Price 8s. Gd.' boards. 

^OETBY. 

Servian Popular Poetry. Translated hy 
John Bo wring, Esq. (ks. 

Evenings in Greca*. The Poetry hv 
Thomas Moore, Esq., the Music by Hen- 
ry R. Bishop and Mt Mpore. first Even, 
iiig, price I5s. ^ 

Crockford Flouse. A Rhapsody. With; 
A Rhymer in Rome. 1826. 78- 
M 
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Jubal. A Driunatic Poeni* 

SiiUuk lumiclf ii irontfinmed into an aafel of 

Hy R. M. Beverley^ Esq. 9s> 

The Alarriagc of Pelcus atid Tbetifl ; a 
Poena. Translated from the Latin of Ca- 
tullus, witli some Notes, and Origin^ 
iiniiexcd. By tlic Rev. (yt>o^e Francis 
OUcy, A-M. Ss. Od. ' 

Poetiis^ By Two Brothers. «'»s. 

Poems. By Thomaa NpcIc, Esq. 3d 
Edition, with Additions, and coiiinining a 
Aiiely engraved Portrait of the Autlior^ 
and o:her Plau*s. '2, voU. 12s. 

Pompeii, a Poem, to which are added a 
few Poeticiil Tritics. 12itio, I*riee As. bds. 

Poetic Fugitives. By a Young Lady. 
12nto. Price 7s. <id. hoards. 

Excursions of a Village Curate, or, the 
Fruits and (ilianings of a Moiith*B Ram- 
ble in quest of Ilcalth. thrown 3vo. Price 
11s. lid. boards. 

TnT:oi.o<}V. 

AnKssnyoii tlic Pliilosophical Evidence 
of Ciiristianity ; or. The Credibility ob- 
tained to a Scriptural Revelation from its 
coiiicidenre with the Facts of Nature. By 
the Rev. Renn T>. llanipdeu, ]\I.A. 

The t ieiiuincness of the Booh of Enoch 
Investigiilcd. By tlie Rev. .1. M. Butt, 
^M.A. \’icar of East Carstoii. 3s. 

The fouling of Alcssiah in Clory and 
l^lajesty. By duan .losafat Ben-F/ro. 
Translated from the Spanish, with a Pre- 
liminary Discourse. By the Rev. Edward 
Irving, A.M. 2 vois, L 1, Is. 

Directions for ihe Study of Thcoh'pv, 
in a Series of liCtters from a Bishcjp to his 
S>n, on hiH admission into Holy Orders. 
By the Right Rev. George Gleig, Lli.D., 
Ac. Ac. 3vo, lOs. (id. 

Daviilica ; Twelve Practiral Sermons, 
nil the Life and ('huracter of David, King 
of IsracL By Henry Thompson, JV1.A. 
Uh. (hi. 

Sermoiifl, partly Jllustrative of the De- 
votional Services of the ('hurcU of Eng- 
land* By tile Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 
lOs. Bd. 

Twelve Sermons preached to a Country 
C'ongrugation. ]2mo, 3s. bound. 

SyMtcfiiatic hforality ; or, a Treatise on 
the Theory and Practice of Human Duty, 
cm the grounds of Natural Religion. By 
VT, Jevoiia, .lun. 1 vol. L.I, Is. 

Pietas Privata, or Book of Private De- 
votion c a scries of Morning and Evening 
Prayers and Meditations for every day in 
the week, and on variifkis occasions ; with 
introductory Remarks on Prayer, by Mrs 
] f annah M ore. Elegantly printed in a poc- 
ket sisc, and neatly bound in black, with 
gilt inlgcs. 28* ^ 

The Annail‘'’bf St PauL By John 


I’earson, D.D. late Bishop of Clicf- 
ter. Translated from the Latin, and il- 
lustrated with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, taken from the most approved An- 
notations. By Jackson MisnrattWilUama* 
48. Gd. 

Archbishop Seckcr*s Leetum on the 
Church Catc^ism, arranged in Questions 
and Answers, for the Use of Schools and 
Families. As. 6d. 

Sermons on the Principal Festival- of 
the Christian Church ; to which arc iiddi il. 
Three Sermons on Good Friday. By the 
Rev. John Bird Sumner, M.A. 10s. Gd. 

A Survey of Srripture Prophecy, rela- 
ting to tlic Romish f 'hurch and the Turk- 
ish Empire ; exemplified by Ancient and 
Modem History. By a Laymun. 

Tlic Evidence of fhristi^ity, derived 
from its Nature and Reception. 2d Kdi- 
tfen, Ovo, 10s. Od. boards; or 12mo, Gs, 
boaids. 

The Apocalypse of St John ; or a Pro- 
phecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of 
the Churcli of Rome; The French Re- 
volution; The Universal War; and the 
final Triumph of Christianity. Being a 
New Interpretation. By the Rev. George 
Cioly, M.A.H.R.S.L. Ovob 12s. 

A Vindication of die Statements con- 
tained in A Letter to a ( lergyman on 
the peculiar Tenets of tlie Present Day.’* 
By R. Brausby Cooper, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 
lOs. Gd. 

VOYAOKfl AKI> THAVELS. 

Buckinghanrs Travels in Mesopotamia; 
including a Journey to the Ur of meCJhnl- 
dees, and tlic Ruins of Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon. Second Edition, in 2 vols. Avo, 
with thirty Engravings. L.1, lls. Gd. 

Travels from India to England ; com- 
prehending a Visit to the Burman Empire, 
and a Journey through Persii^ Asia Mi- 
nor, European Turkey, \,c. ; in the Vears 
1825-28. By James Edward Alexander, 
Lieut. 1 voL 4co* s 

Travels in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Russia, and Turkey, also on the Coasts of 
the Sea of Azof, and of the Black Sea. 
By George Mattiiew Jones, Capt. B.N. 2 
vols. Gvo, L.1, lOs. Gd. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the 
Peninsula, during the 'War in 1G12-13. 
By an Officer, Late in the Staff Corps Re- 
giment of Cavalry. 98. Gd. 

Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of Inte- 
resting and hitherto unnoticed Distiids, in 
the ?^rth and South. lOs. Gd. 

Five Years' Residence in Buenos Ayres, 
durinff the yearn 1820 to 1825, containing 
remarks on the country and its inhabiiaats, 
and a visit to Culonia del Saeremento. By 
an Englishman. Price Gs. boards, 8vo. 
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The Youth mhI Manhood of Cyril 
Thomum, In three rols. post 8vo, 
L.1, lla.6d» 

History 4)f the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Keformation in Italy in the 
Sixteenth Century, including a Sketcli of 
the History of the Ueformatlon in the 
Grisoiis. Dy Thomas M*Crie^ D^D. 1 
vul. 8vo, lUs. Gd, 

An Kssay on the Extent of Hunan 
and Divine Agency in the production of 
Saving Faith. Foolscap Svo. 

Cases decided in the Court of Ses.^U»Ti. 
Vol. V. Part 111- and IV. liom Feb. 3. 
to March 10, 1827; and in the Court of 
Xeinds, from Dec. 7, 1S25, to March S>, 
1827. AUo, in the Court of Justiciary, 
from Det*. Ifl, to November 2t», 

182G. llcporred by Patrick Siiaw and 
Alex. Duiiiop, jun. Esqrs. Advocates. 
1 . 5 «. 

Illustrations of Zoology, hciug repre- 
sentations of new, rar»», or otherwise re- 
narkablc subjects ot the Animal King- 
dom, drawn and coloured after nature, 
with descriptive letter press. By James 
Wilson, F.1LS.E., Member of the Wer- 
nerian Natural lli.stoiy Society. No. I. 
In royal 4«to, IGs. 

The Edinburgh .Tournai of Medical 
Science. No. VJ. Gh. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No. NCI, for April 1827. Gs. 

Greek Extracts, arranged under the 
different dialects, with a copious English 
Lexicon, and an index of proper names. 
By WiUiam Steele, A.M. one of the Mas. 
ters of the High School, Leith. 3s. 6d. 
hound. 

Forms of Procedure in the Bill Cham- 
ber, with a copious Appendix ; contain, 
log Acts of Sederunt, Tables of Fees, and 
various Forms of Style, da. 

The History of Leith, from the earliest 
accounts to the present period ; with a 
S»cetch of the Antiquities of the Town. 
By Alex. Campbell, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. 
Pert II. By J. Aficlby, Esq. F,R.S.E., 
Sec. &Ci L.^ 

Edinburi^ Review. No. XC. Gs. 
stable’s Miscellany. Vola. V. Vf. 
and VIL IQs. 6dL 

Review of the Rev. Dr Pye Smith’s 
Dsfisnee of Dr Hoffner't Preface to the 


Bible, and of Iris denial of the Divine Au- 
tliority of part of the Canon, and of the 
full Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Alexander Carson, A.M. Minister of 
the Gospel, Ireland. Is. 6d. 

Poems and Songs. By Geoi*ge 'W. 
Gillespie. l2mo, 5s. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and HU- 
torical Atlas. No. XiX. 2s. Gd. 

A Popular and Proffssionnl Abridge- 
ment ot the Public General Statucc.s in 
force and use relative to Scotland ; com • 
prending those ^ts which arc apphraldc 
also to Great Britain, and to tin* United 
Kingdom. From 17K9till the dissolution 
ol Parlmmenf, 182G. By William For. 
syth. ids. 

The Apiarian's Manual ; containing all 
that is Jinportunr in the Natural History 
of Bees, or useful in their pruecica) nni’ 
iiageinenc. ByT. M. Hewctiion. 12mo, 
2.S. (id. 

Ueports of Proceedings in the High 
Couit uf Justiciary. By David Synie, 
Esq. Advocate. Voh L Part 1. Royal 
6vo, 8s. 

Malte Brun’s System of Geography- 
Vol. VI. Part I. containing the Descrip- 
tion ot Eastern Europe. 7.s. Gd, 

Select Views in Greece. By TI. W. 
Williams, Esq. No. VIII. Imperial 8vo. 
12s. i’roolb, royal 4-to, 21s. 

A Fourth Letter to R. W. Hay, Esq. 
&C. &L'. Subject — Sierra Leone and Af- 
rica — in reply ro Mr Kenneth Macaulay’s 
** Sierra Leone Vindicated." By James 
M*Queen, Is. 

Four Sermons ; two on ** Man’s Ac- 
eountubleness for his Belief;’* and two on 
** The Responsibility of the Heathen." 
VTitb an Appendix, containing Strictures 
on an Article in the Westminster Re- 
view. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Ss. Gd. 

Tales und Romances of the Author of 
Waverley, containing ** StRonan’s Well," 
** liedgauntlet," Tales of the Crusa- 
ders," and “Woodstock," printed uni- 
formly with, and in continuation of the 
Novels, Tales, &c. 7 vols. 8to, L.4!, 4d. 

The Farmer’s Register and Moodily 
Magazine of News. No. IV. for April, 
1827. Is. 

K^holmens* Joucnal of Useful Know* 
ledge. Nos. 11. HI. IV. It. 




USfO MuOUg HtgUkr. “ 

MONTHLY BEGISTER. 


*wa 


Wheat, 
let,, .eii. Od. 
2d,.. eZii. jM. 
3d,... SOs- Ad. 


EDINBURGH 
Barley. 

Ms 

2d, ...418. Od. 
:id, ....m Od. 


— . Jfay 16. 
Oats. 

1st, 41 b. 6d. 

2d, 37s. Od. 

M, 33s. IM. 


Average of Wheat per imperial quarter^ £3, 2r. 2d. 
Tuesday^ May 16. 


Pease ft Beans. 

iBt, 568. Od. 

2d, 54b. Od. 

3d, ■•...498. Od. 


Beef (16 oz. per lb.) Os. 6d. to Oa. 9d. 

Glutton .... Ob. Od.to Oa. 9d. 

Veal Od. 6d.to Os. Od. 

Pork Ob. 4d. to Os. 6d. 

Lamb, per quarter 4s. Od. to 6s. Od. 

Tallow, per at. • 35&^Od. to 36s. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
New Potatoes (14 lb.) Os. 
Freah Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per ewt. . OOs. 
Ditto, per lb. 

Eggs, per dozen 


Od. to 
8d. to 
2d. to 
Od. to 
Os. lOd. to 
Os. 7d. to 


Os. Od. 
Ob. Od. 
Os. Od. 
Os. Od. 
U. Od. 
Oe. Od. 


IIADDINGTON.-JI% 11. 


'Wheat. Barley- Oats. I Pease. Beans. 

Iflt, ...62s. Od. Ut, ...44s. Od. 1st, ...3 Uf. Od. | Ist, ...51s. Cd. 1st, ...62s. Od. 

2(1, ...6«s. Od. 2(1, ...12s- Od. 2d, ...36.s. 6d. 2d, ...51s. Od. 2d, ...6ls. Od. 

3d, ...54b. Ud. 3d, ...36b. Od. CUl, ...33s. Od. | 3d, ... — s. Od. !id, ...508* Od. 

Jvrafirr of Wheat X'2, IBs, 7d. l-l«ths. 

A'oerage Pi icet of Corn in England and Wnhs^from the lieturns received in the Week 

ended May 4. 

57s. l()d.-<Barlpy, 40s. fOd.— Oats, J3b.2d.--U)c, 42 b. 8d.— Beans, 48$. 7d.— Pease, 55i. 7 • 


London^ Corn Exchange^ May* 7- 

5. S. 

Wheat, red, old — to —1 
Bed, new . . 4s 10 f> 

Pjne ditto . . 5tito do! 

Superfine ditto t'O to f'-'i 
VlilK', . .51 to 5S 

Fine <U(to . . id) to 5' DiiLo, oJd 
biipcrflue ditto bo to 1 7 iKeed oats 
Rye .... 63 ui ob.Fine ditto 


3. (I 


iWhite pease , , 

Dilto. Unlurs . — to — ' Eng. 
Ismolt ltGanh,uew54 ui 3h .Scotch 
Diitn, old . . 

TicktJiUo, new 


Liverpo/dy May 0. 

s. s. </> 


Barley, . . 57 tu lU'PoUuid ditto 
I'lOLMtilto . . 4U to li'Kiiicdittn . 
hu))erbue ditto 4'*! (a 1 llrotatu ditto 
33 to Od Kmc ititio . 
ifl to WiNcotrh 

A/' 


4G to 50 Wheat, per 70 lb. tAraer. p. 1961b. 

— — ' Kr,<r. H 6 to 9 DSwcct.u.S. * 0tO«« 0 
K 6'to 9 4Cana(lmn — to*- 0 

— to— llnsn . • S 6 to 9 Sour bond 7* to 27 

40 to 40 . Foreign H 6 to 9 2 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 

— to — 1)0. lulmnd 4 9 to 5 0, English 57 OtodO 

31 to 1'7 durlcy, i>cr 60 lbs. (Scuteb . . .17 to 59 0 
SH to 30 Ell''. ... 5 6 to 5 lO'IrLsIi ... 33 0 to 39 0 

3.1 to *J0, Scotch . n 6 to 5 o!Uran,p.3ilb.l 5 to 1 6 


uiiert 
Hah . 
fine . . 
tlog Pense 
Maple . . 
Maple, One 


40 to 'tti'iKlour, piir i»BCk 4G to 50j 

Cfi 1 .. dv f.t ill 


42 to 41 
16 to 18l 


j, d. 


50 to 52 Ditto, hcconds 
— Ui — jUran, , 

AViV/.>, 

1 . s. (/. 

Tares, per bah. 7 to 1.1 0, lire Grass, 

MubUW'hiU,. S to 10 0 Uibgrau. » — r i 

— Bniwn, new 10 Uj id oI< lover, rod c» t.30 to G4 OjEnglibli . 53 0 to 5C Oi 

TtirnipH, toh. — to — Oj— While ... CO to M 0,'lnsh . • 50 0 to 6.> 0 

— itod it ffrecn — to — UiForuicn red 45 to .'d Ui.llapciMied L.19 Oto L.SOOl 

— . • Ik n In ft n 


.'.•3 to 5j|.lnsli . . 5 C to 5 1U| 

50 to 5.1{'ForciflD 5 C to 5 9 

.17 to 10 Oats, per 45 lb. 

3S to 4U„ Er.R. ... 4 2 to 4 4; 

Insn ... .1 8 to 4 % 

.'scotch . . 4 2 to 4 

For. in bond 4 4 to 4 10, 
|a)oi. dut. fr. — to — 

R\ c, per iir. 3H 0 to 45 0] 
Malt per (ir. 59 Oto 66 n 
30 to 45 o;...Mi(kUmg 47 0 to 64 0 
34 to oil 0 .liuans.iierti. 


— Wlnto, 56 10 43 0.- 
Carawav, rwt. 56 to .’i8 O'Coriaiider 
C'auarv.pcrqr. 

Cinque Foiii 
Rape 


W hitc 53 to 75 OliPcasc. grey 0 0 to 0 
er . . 50 to 54 0|!--WMuto . .*>4 0 to 62 


Rutter,p.cwt. t, d, «. d, 
ilcUast, 90 0 to .03 0 
N'cwry • ■ 76 Olo 80 0 
Wateii'ord 108 0 to UO 0 
C'ork,pi(b2d,83 0 to . 0 U 
rid dry 68 0 to 0 0 
Accf, p. Ueree. 

— Mess 07 0 to 105 0 

— D. bairpl — 0 to— 0 
I^uik, p. bl. 

j— Mess . .45 Oto 60 0 
-hairdo. 30ato55O 


10 to 1 Ih o/rieftiil . ... 40 to 50 OilFlour, English, 
4.4 to 55 OiLmtseedfeed, — to*- U);p.2401b.fine46 ( 
! Seed, ).H!r last, £34, to £26. llltish, Sila 44 ( 


B.u'un, p. cwt. 
OlSIiorlmids. 84 0 to 85 0 
oisidos . . 47 0 to 48 0 
IHaina, dry, 5i> 0 to 54 0 
0 to 47 (i;ijTacn . . 42 0 to — 0 


0 to 46 ojLard,rd.p.c. 56 0 to -* 0 
Weekly Ffice of Siockiyf rot/s 2d to 24th Aprils 1827*. 



2d. 

9th. 

17tli. 

Bdilk fto(*k,mr rm.rrrrrr -r -irr- T rrrrrrirr 


24 

.8^4 M 2 
83 24 3 

»7IU 

202-7 3 
811 4 
tt2| 3218 
884 

* 

69 6l)69p. 

3 per cent, reduced, 

3 per cent, consols,— 

3A l^r cent. couboIm — .. i. 
New 4 per cent. cons. — 


oaFTl 

• 

1 ndi a bonds,-..— — 

63p. 

liOiiff Annuities,— 

Exchequer IwHb^ dm...— 

r^naols for oco* 

French b per cents, 

■ 

nTw 

I9t 

41 44p. 
41 44p. 
82i i i 
99f. ?6c. 

46 47p. 

4)1 47p. 
991 4 i 

46 47p. 

22 23p. 

82i r>4 




r6»* CJioi^ 

tUmise of E.icfuinge, May Anuitei'diim, 12 : 4, Ditto, ot tight, 12.1. Hot- 

tcrdmu, 12:5. Aotwcrm 12s5. Hmubnrgb, 37 « ^ Altoiia,.9t7 : !»• Pam3dnyt 
Kight, 25 : 55. Ditto, 25 : AO. Bourdeaiui, 25 : Fiajnkibrt on the Maine, 154 : 0. 

retcnburgh, per rble. 9i : 3. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10:13. Trieste, 10 : 13. Aladridi 
33.}. Gadii, 33). Bilboa, 34. Barcelona, 33^. Seville, SS}. Gibraltar, 45. • Jjeghorn, 
47}- G«Bi^t20. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 37}. Palermo, p. oz. 1 14. Lis- 
bon, 40). Oporto, 49}. Kio Janeiro, 37- Bahia, 42. Buenos Ayres, 0. 'Dublin, 0, 
G«3r k, 0. ^ 

Pricetof Gold and Silver, per oz.— Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : Od. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0 i 0: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 0^ Silver in ban, stand. Os. Od. 


PRICES CURKBxVT, MayU 


BUGAtl, Muse. 

D. P, Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. giKid, and fine mid. 
Vine and very due, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, 

SIorIc ditto, • 

Small Liiiq^, . . . 
Large ditto, ... 
ilruslicd Lunip^, . . 
MOLAKSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, J.iinaica, . cwt. 
Old. good, and fine ozd. 
Mid. gtiod, and fine nwni. 
Dutch, Triage itrid \t‘ryord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mitt 

St Domingo, 

Pimento (lu Bond,) . • • 


LEITH. 
56 to 58 
59 
70 
113 


CLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 


74 

IH 


8S 

84 
8‘J 
(i5 
24 
48 
54 
58 
54 
60 

85 


104 

88 

84 

84 

50 

56 

80 

.48 

68 

20 


0 lid — 


SPIRITS, Runi,Jani.l60.P 3s fid 3s 9d 

Broody, .... 5 » 4 U 

Cta, . . . . . 2 10 3 0 

Wbuky, Grain, . • , 5 4 5 6 

W1NE«!, Oaret, p. 138 gal. — — 

Portugal Isi C.rciwtlis, hhd 
Snanim. White, pipe, 

Tetierifre, butt, 

Madeim, 

LOGWOOD, Jam. 

Honduras, 


56 

74 

8.1 

80 

80 

S 

52 

6.1 


9ii] 


58 

76 


27 

05 


10 I 


54 
74 ^ 


.‘»3 

58 

68 

50 

62 

66 

48 

2il. 


5K 

71 

76 


57 

86 

m; 

56 

61 

80 

50 


57 

Cl 

?1 


60 

70 


3a J Id os 


I - 


Ss lOd 3 b 3J 
3 4 3 0 

2 3 3 4 


pipe, 

um. 


Camiieachy, 
" STIC, ‘ 


Jamaica 


35 

.36 

33 

35 

£5 10 
5 10 
8 0 
5 10 
9 0 
Jt!S 6' 
1 4 
$ 
0 
4 
4 
0 


FUS‘ 

Cuba, . ^ 

INDIGO, Cataocas fine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine,fo<»t. 

Ditto Oiik, 2 

ChrULianiand (dut.paid,) 3 

Hmiduras Mahogany, . 1 

St Domina), ditto, . . 2 

TAR, Aniencan, brL 23 

Archangel, 16 

PITCH* Foidgli, CWL 8 

TALLOW, Rus. VcL Caad. 40 ( 

Home melted — 

HEMP, PoBsh Rhine, ton, 48 

Petenbiiiigh, Clean, • • 39 

FLAX, 

RigaThtei.aiDruJ.lUk. 4J 

Dutch, 

Irish, . . — 

MATS, Archangel, . . — 

BR1STLE.S, 

Petenburgh Firsts, ewt — 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, • , 26 

Montreal, ditto, . . 29 

Pot, . . 35 

OIL, Whale, • tun, L.25 

TOBACCO, Virglii.'flne,llk ^ 
Middling, . Si 

Inferior. ... 4 

COTTONS, Bowed Gecng. — 

Sea Isirnd, . . 

Stained, . , 

Middling, . . . 

DemevaraandBcrbiiie «• 
West India, . , , — 

Pernambuco, ... 

Ilarauhani, ... .. 


46 
48 
34 
60 
r, 0 

5 15 

6 JU 
6 0 

10 0 
ils (I 
1 11 
3 41 
3 7 
1 10 
9 9 


t £7 


7 10 
9 0 


t — 


0 11 
1 3 


- I 16 
IT } 41 

44 


8 0 
10 0 


1 1 
1 8 


17 


% 

4* 


36 

36 6 
35 
L.g5 
33 10 
6 

I* 


26 C 
27 

25"7o 


5 

u 


£G 1.S 
7 0 
7 15 
6 10 
10 0 
10 6 


14 

17 


7 0 

7 5 

8 0 
7 0 

10 10 
11 0 


14 6 
17 6 


39 


48 

46 


41 


34 

93 

SI 

26 

li 


24 6 

25 6 


n 


82 

84. 

83 

87 

— - 

SI 

79 

84 

HS 

102 

21s. 

— 

__ 

44 

4.0 

61 

4ii> 

mmm 

3B0d 

r,n (.‘ii 

.> 0 

3 8 

2 7 

3 2 

■* 

— 

£36 

£50 

— 




24 

36 

50 

hi) 

£6 5 

£6 i4l 

6 10 

(i 15 

h 10 


7 U 

8 10 

10 10 


lOB Oil 

13s fkl 

0 9d 

Is (Id 

15 

S 3 

12 

16 

15 


7 0 

8 0 

37 

38 



— 


* 

— 

£«4 




13 

14 

£1 8 

£1 2 

1 6 

1 7 

1 4 

J 5 

39 


22 


0 Si 

0 0 



0 9i 

0 3 

0 6 

0 7 

’ Z’' 

z 


mm 

0 fid 

10 

0 Sa 

0 9d 

0 92 

0 9} 



im.j 


Mmik^iUfigkkm 


V 




McT£OttOi«ooicAL Table, extracted from the Regigter ol Edieiburghjin ike 
Olservatory, CaltonMU 

N.B.— The ObMnratfonii are made twice erary day. at nine t/elodc* forenoooi aiid four Mock, after- 
nooii^The teucnd Obcarvatioii in the atiemoon, In the flnt aolumni ia taken ky Cha JUgialar 
Thennoinetcr. 


February* 






















CJUW. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


February. 


f LifWNl>Cor. lad 8ab*Lt. Tmtter, Lt byimreh. 

vice Sir W. Scott, proin, S7 Oct. lS9d 
J. Roche, Cor. by purch. do. 

S Dr. Odi. Hosp. Home* Af.D. Aas.‘SuTK. vice 
Bell, S5 F. 18 Jon. litS? 

8 Cop. and Rid.-Mait. Bourke, to have 

rank of Lt. do. 

7 CapL Chalmcr, Mid. bv purch. vice 

Daly, prom. 50 Dec. lHt!6 

Lt. Dutmc, ('apt by pnreh. do. 

Cor. Atkinson, Lt. do. 

S Dr. An. Surijr, Cross, (torn 66 F. Ass. Sunr. 

vice Dawn, prom. 18 Jan. 181^7 

4 F. Lt Canmbcll. from h. p. (pay. to 
h. p. Fund,) vice Cartan, prom. 

l.i Feb. 


Capt Browne, from h. p. (’ayt. pay. 

diff. Vice Gtilliraith, i’7 F. Ih Jan. — 

Ass. Surg. M‘.Munii, from h. p, 91 F. 

Asa. Sun*. do. — 

— Ham, M.D. from 9 F. Ai#. 

Surj*. viiv Kiiotl, C Dr. do. 

Lt Jackson, fonn li. p. 91 F. Lt ^ice 

DuinLord, prom. 1.7 Feb. — 

Capt. Galbraith, lYoni 5 F. Capl. Mtc 

Talliot, ret. h. p. ree. diflT. IK Jan. — 

Asa. Siirrf. Ayre, from 85 F. Aas. burg. 

vice bheppKnl, dead do. 

Hoip. Ass. Iluinfrcy, Aia. Surg. viw 

Criclicon, cicfij do. 

Csmt Dumford, from h. p. Paym. vice 
Burn, ret. h. p. 15 Feb. 

— — Elliott, from h.p. Capt vice Hyan, 
prom. 18 Jan. 

Ass. SuTp. Brown. M.D. from 87 F. h. 
Surg, vice Smyih, h. p. du. 

Hosp. Asa. Molyneux, An. Surg, vice 
Clarke, prom. do. Lt-i 

— Tulhill, M.D. Aiw.SuTg.vice 

Paterson, 5 F. do. 

- Fobs, Att. Surg. vice Sivc- 
wrighi, 11 Dr. do. „ 


To be Majore 

Brevet MaJ. Temple, from Sub>lnap. of Mil. in 
Ionian Isles 13 Feb. 18tf7 

— Longden, from W P. do. 

Brevet Lt-CoL Mackenzie, from 60 F. do. 

The uiuleTfnrn.tloned Lifuienantf, aetualli/ »fr trinff 
upon FuU-Paif in Urj^lMenta of the Line, whoa*" 
CofHntlasionM tire dtited In orprci*iou» to fhc pent 
JHlI, have accepted Promotion upon Jiaif- Pay » 
ceeonfiag* to tiie Gcnnal Order ^theS“th Lie* 

ma. 

To be Capfaini ofIr{fantry by purchase, 
Lieut .SttMi’art, from' .78 f. 15 Feb. Ib:7 

— ('uchrancp from 6.7 F. do. 

Moriison, from F. *’«. 

Edmonds, from 66 F. dO' 

— Cionld, from 76 F. dt». 

— Anribtroiig. from Cl F. do. 

— Fnierson, iVtim .7.7 F. do, 

Duiufonl, fruiii 19 F. du. 

Cartuii, Iroin 4 F. do. 

— — WiImu). Iioni !9 F. do. 

— FilsijtTalil, from 3 F* d«j. 

— — Dc Lacy, fnun 6'l F. do. 

— Ftlkiiii'ion, from Cl F. d(». 

— — Stewari, frr»m 4‘J F. do. 

Itobt^rihoii, from 42 F. do. 

Hughes, from 48 P. do. 


60 Ca)it. if on. O. Upton, from h. p. Cafit 

i pav. diil', to h. p, Fund.i vice Mac- 
tmeie, prom. IK Frti. 

66 Ilohp. A.ss. Linton, Aas. Surg. vice 

Cross, 5 Dr. 18 Jan. 

71 .Stratford, Ass. Surg. vice 

Burrell, StoflT Uu. 

79 Ase. Surg. Baillie, ALD. from 92 F. 

Awi. Surg. vice Grant, 10 F. do. 

88 lloofi. Ai.h. Watson, Abb. burg, vice 

A^re, 31 F. do. 

Ordnance Department 

ILjDt* 8 Capt Jackson, JU^. vice Grantham, 
res. Adj. only 1 June ISSfi 

8d Lt. Puolc, Itl Lt vice Job tiNOii, rel. 
h. p. 1 Feb. 18-7 

N[9(L Dep. let Aas. Surg. Stewart, Suxg. by aug- 
nmtatlon 27 Jan. 

SdHpt Surg. Nelson, Ass. Surg. do. 

IVCblchester, 2d Asa. Surg. do. 


Capt Wonley, from h. p. Sub-Insp. of 
MiL in Ionian Isles, vice Temple, 
prom. 15 Feb. 18 j7 

Rev. M. Parker, from h. p. chaplain to 
the Faroes, 25 Jan, 

— N« R. Dennia, from h. p. Chaplain 
to tlio Forcca do. 

Unaitacheda 

’ To be lAeut-Colonel qflpfautTy by PurcAosa. 

UaJ. Daly, from 7 Dr. Gdo, . 30 Deo. 1636 

The under-mentioned Qffieert, havtny Brevet rank 
superior to their Repimenia/Commisetane, hteoe 
oexepted promHon npom haUipay,jxeordi!ng fe 
the Cwfwrai Ordsr vf&thllfiiritt9u 


Retirement, 

Lt-Cul.-C'ointn. Bayly, h. p. 2 Trov. Bn. of Miht 

Deaths, 

(•rneral. 

Cartwright, Cel. of 1 Di. Gd». Londo 

9 Fvb. 1827 

Limt. Ce 'tern Is, 

Ramsey, R. Art. b)i,„,rn ^ lull 9 Fub. 1827 
A. C. Jaiksuxi, late of F. 

lArulenunt i'olonels, 

Radclyth , h. p. Major ul ling, to the Cav. l.on- 
don V i Feb- 

Forrcfcl, h. p. Uuatt. Chatham 26 Jan. IbS" 
Captains, 

Ramsny, fJ Dr, 


lion, (i. Straiigways, 7 Dr. 
Kvaiison, Jl F. 


17 Dec. 1826 
Fon-Psi, Ji. p. Gar. Co. Chelsea 9 Feb. 1827 
J. D. IlieKa, h. p. 85 F. France 8 Jan. 

Farmer. U. p. 7 Dr. Gds. Fort Clarenee 3n do. 
t'ofik, Liu* ol <11 F, 51 Aug. 18S6' 

J. Mnt'kay, h. p. -7 F, Nf»^a Scotia 28 Nut. 
Macrae, h. p. York U. Mount MariCk Bdinburgh 

27 Oct 

Lieutenants, 

Hutehins, R. Art Woolwich 1 Feb. 1827 


1 Feb. 1827 

M.’iiining, h. p. 21 Dr. 10 Nov. 1826 

Ltiwia, h. p. 83 F. Cork 11 dob 

Cornets, 

Joyee, h. p. .3 Dr. O. 36 Jan. 1627 

Voss, h. p. 2 Dr, Geinan Legion, Hanover 

S9 0ct 182C 

_ Bneigue, 

Flattery, h. p. 05 F^Banaglicr, King's Co. 

Dec. 1836 

_ , Quarttr^Uaitere, 

Dodd, 80 F. Poonah, East lad. 85 Bept. 1886 
Eves, b. p. 25 Dr. M Jan. Ie37 

Trlgge, 6 F. Calabah, 'yssu. 4 Aug. 1836 


4 Aug. 1836 

Dunn, It p. 67 P. DevosMtt A fV& 1827 
Linn, h. p. 63 F. Lame, imnd 16 Jan. 1827 
_ , . ^ t>rp, JtteM, Cm, cm 
Pest, Llabon I Jan. 1827 



mt.'2 


AppoiHimmi§9 Sfc* 


Mtu'ch, 


Drpvfft Msj. Kelly, h. p. «S Dr. Dtp. Adj. Gen. 1 F. 
to Foma serving in Avn. Lt.-Col. in 
tho Army 30 May 182G 

J. Oke. late Mid. h. p. G1 F. and ht,- 
Col. to hove the lorat tank of 
on the Continent of Europe only 

I.ifc G(K. Cor. and Sijb.'Lt. 1/on. C. F. Berkeley, 

Lt. by purch. vice Lyon, pnim. 

29 Jon. 

Sit U. Webb, Bt, Cor. and Sub- Lieut, 
by puiclu do. 

1 Dr. Odi. Limit.-(sen. Sir H. Fane, G. C. JL from 
< Dr. Gds. Col, Vice Uen. Cartwright, 
drji'l 21 Feb. 

i Capi. Kenrney, Maj. by purcli. vice 

Chanilierinm, pmm. Dee. 

Buyd, from i Dr. Gds. Maj. vice 

Soubliy, dead I FH) 1827 

Lieui. Davies, Capt. vice Kearney 3 

.1(1 JHv, 182G ^ 

Cor. CharlUin, Lieut, by purrli. ilo. 

Knh. Ilickiiian, from fid F. Cor. by 
piireh dt>. 

i I.ieti(.-rieT). Sir C. Anson, K. C. D, Col. 

vice All II. Fane, 1 Dr. rnlt,. 

21 Feb. 1827 

Lieiit. Shaw, CapL vice Boj'd, 2 Dr. 

(ids. I do. 

Cor. and Riding-M.'ister Lloyd, for. ret. .*> 

hi;. (>ru;iriai ^i^luttnn in Kegt. do. 
linn. II. Fibnoy, Cor. by purch. vice 
('(illinf(wood, prom, 22 do. 

!i Rpgt. Serj. Maj. O’Brien, (^via, Mn^t. 6 

\ iw* Atkinson, do id I do. 

Cor. Henley, I join 4 Dr. Cor. vice Good. 

Jake, ret. I ^ Mffr. 

7 Gent. Cadet Craven, from R. Mil. Coll. 

Cor, b> pinch. \ict* Alkinhuii, prom. 

2i Icb. 

I nr. r or. \ aten. Meat, by pureh. vice W eWi, 

prom. I do. 

Unn. Rollo, Cor. by pureli. vice 
\'ate$, prom. I '> do. 

Sorj. M«ij. Ki'lly, gua. Mail- vice Wad. 11 
dell, ret. fuU pay I Mar. 12 

4 R. Fawkes, Cor. by purch. vice Gum- 

birton, prom. do. 15 

D. Gordon, Cor, by purch. vice Ellon, 
prom. K do. 

T. Lloyd, Cor. by purch, vice Henry, 
SDi.GiL. lado. 15 F 

b Ideiit. Ujtehflb, ftoni 3 Dr, (’apt. viee 

Hamnav, dead ‘-'2 Feb. 

R . D. Harbor, Cot. by pureh. vie noo}i- 
ei, ret. M Mar. 

7 i;apL Diindat, from h. p. C.apt. (|iay 

dill', to h. p. Fund) vice Strangwavs, H 
dead Feb. 

1.3 M. Jones, Cor, by purch, vice Mabon, 

prom. 1 Mar. 

Id Assist. .Siirg. Henley, from 12 F. Assist. 

Surg. Vive guiiicey, prom. 15 Felk, 

1C Ho«p. Assist. Buii^ Asthit. .Surg. vice 19 

Moult, id F. do. 

V. B. .Simpson, Cor. by purch. vice Boie, 30 
prom. 1 Mar. 

17 Cor. Shaw'c, Lieut, by purch. vice Gre- 

ville, prom. 1 Fell. 34 

R.^Viig.Tr.Mcut. Boldock, from h. p. of Keg. 

Lieut. 13 Mar. 3a 

3 F. Gds. E. W. Walker, Eni. and Lieut, by purch. 

Vico Parnell, ret* do. 

1 F. Cant. Wethenll, Mg)* by purch* vice 
HcqiikInR, cone. 13 J une 1 H36 

Idettt Bland, Caps vice Harvey, dead 
13 Feb. 

■ ■ ■ Holebrooke, Capt. 3 Mar* 

Ena. HoekiDM, Lieut by purch. vice 

butler, promu 1 felb 1837 

——Going, bt by puidi* vloeM*Phcr. 
■on,peS|U 3 do* 

MontgOMT* biflut vke Carter, 

dead IS do. 

Curtta, Ideot vice lolui ll'Cvamr 
<S),dead 19 do. 

— Hill, Lieut vice Dngald fainp^ll, 31 
dead w do. 


Ritchie, Ideut vice Gray, dead 

31 March 

Horasb^.fromSSF.bieut SSdo. 

Vol. Ross. Ena. vlco Monligainpry, 
prom. SdJan. IKSS 

Brown, Ens. vice Church, dead 

13 Feb. 

XI. M. Dalfymple, Ens. by pureh. vice 
Hoskins } Feb. IHS? 

Gent. Cadet Vallonoe, from R. Mil. (’oil. 

Ens. vice Curds 19 do. 

W. Webster. Em*, vice Hill So do. 
T. J. Furnell. Ens. vice Ritchie 21 do. 

F. ns. Bedford, Lnoit by punh. vice 

Maciiliei on, prom. .71 Jan. 

H. A. Dalton, Ena. by purch. vice 
Voung. pruni. ] Mar, 

G. R. Caturuw, Ens. by purch. vice 

Bedford 8 do. 

Hosp. Assist Overton, Assist. Surg. dou 
Capt Dutton, Maj. I*^- pxirth. viee An- 
wyll, prom. 20 do. 

IJeut. Chetwode. (Japt. by purch. do. 
Ens. Alloway, i.icut. by purch. do. 
Lieut Kusopp, from h. p. R. Art. Driv. 
IMyrn. vice Anderson, (ret to hii 
h. p. as Lieut.) 1 do. 

A. g. G. Craufurd, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Alloway, prom. 1,'> do. 

Lieut. Vea, from h. p. viee Fitogenild* 
prom. 13 Mar. 

Ens. Shaw, from 6 P. Emu vice Collina, 
ret. h. p. 31 do 

Acting gua. Mast Serj. Hornliy, gum. 

Ma^t Smart, ret 1 Feb. 

Ass. Kurg. Goodrich, Surg. vice Tngge, 
dead B do. 

Hintfi. Assist Spence, Assist Surg. vice 
(loodncb, do. 

Ens. Cuiteis, Lt by purch* vice Eyre, 
pram. 30 Mar. 

B. W. Shaw, Ens. by pureh. do. 

Emu Malcolm, from h. p. Emu vice 

bhaw, 5 F. 21 do. 

Hosp. Auist Thom. Asa. Rurg. B do. 
llosp. Assut Gillies, Ass. Kurg. vice 
Dcaley, 1.1 Dr. do. 

IJeut. Ilarret, Capt. viee Reed, dead 
3A May 18/0 

Ens. Croker, Lieut vice P}'nc, dead 

1 Joa* 

Lt Kcir, Cram £7 F. Lt vice Barrett 
35 May 

O. J. Douglas It'Kenxie, Ens. vice Cro- 
ket 32 Feb. IH37 

Wade, Ens. vice Grierson, K7 F. 

do. 

Asa. Surg. Mouat, SI.D, from Ifi Dr. 

vice Jackson, ret h. p. 15^o. 

W. Whitaker, Eos. by pnTehase||||ni 
Lane, pram. Mb. 

F. Fairtlougb, Ens. by purchase vice 
jyowglasN, prom, 2S do. 

Aaddt Surg. Finnie, from 1 F. .Surg. 

vice Savery, cancelled 3(! Oct. 1826 
Assist Surg. Griffith, Sutg. vice Arnot 
ret b. It 8 Feb. 1827 

Hosp. Aadtt Moffiit, Assist. Surg. do. 
Lt Forbter, ftom 83 F. Lt vice Nukes, 
prom. 15 Mar. 

Capt Young, ftom h. p. Capt vice 
Macdoucail, prom. 8 Feb. 

J. L. Wim. Ena. by innehaie vice 
Grove, prom. 13 Mar, 

Eiiii Annenoug» bt vice M*T*eod, rei. 

19 Apr. 1836 

W’aldTon, Ens. 9S Feb. 1837 

Qua. Mast So;). Palmer, Qua. Mast 
vice Waters, dead 8 May 1838 

Ewb Thomas, Lt by purdi. viaaBUeM 
Hpg^ prOm. 13 Mar. iBSt 

J. TTHRL Bnfc d(t 

E* Em. viet Honuby^^ 

CHitOrtiy. th p. M F.Caiit vice 
beugdeh, prom. 1 Mar. 

Lt Wood, mm h. p, f»5 F. bt. viee 
Madkrlane, prom. 15 do. 
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Lt fttm^MiB, ftiDitt h. IK Lt vleePIck- 
riiiK, |tiuin. 13 Mar. 

Lt Vameleiir. fttta lup.Lt vice We)«- 
Lindi pnim. do. 

Qua. Mait. Serj. Qoold, Qua. Mast vice 
Snuthiill, drad 19 May 1«96 

Ca(it C. L. Uoll, from 87 F. MaJ. vice 
ChamboiL pram. 18 Apr. 

J. Bayley, Ena. vice Prioei 47 F. 

JI Fel). 1837 

Qua. Mast Seij. Randle, Qua. Mast 
vice Smith, dead do. 

Lt. CSuthrie, from h. p* Lt vice Ro- 
iMutson, pram. 31 Mar. 

Lt Scott, A^. vice Gledstanes, dead 

1 ner. iBttS 

Lt Lkwd, from R. Staff Cone, l*t. 
vice Grant, prom. 1 Mar. 1837 


CAmc, 


vice Grant, prom. 1 Mar. 1837 
AwiKt Surit. Campbell, M.O. from .R) 
F. Ainat Surg. vice Touxt, dead 

l.>do. 

Ent Zuhleke, Lt vice lUed, dead 

4 May Ih'Jf! 

Sd Lt. Edwards, from rej'l. Hegt Lt 
by pUTch. vice MuUlebury, prom. 

15 Feb. lKi!7 

J. Campbell. Rns. 02 lio. 

Eiu. Lardncr, Lt vice Kyflln, 22 F. 

IS July I8SS 

— » Robinson, Lt vice M'l'arthy , drad 
IS Dec*. 

— Hewaon, Lt vice Douglas, dead 
3 Jan. 18JC 

Cbrke, Lt. vice Froine, dead 

1 May 

McNally, Lt vice If illar, dead 

sndo. 

— ■ Priee, from 41 F. Lt vice Mur- 
ray. dead S3 do. 

Gent Cadet Fyers, from R. Mil. Coll. 

Eiih. vice tardner 19 Feb, IM.7 

W. Hope, Ens. vioo Robinson SDdOb 
W. Wine, tins, by purch. vice Clarke 

H. Hutchinson, Ens. vice Hewsun 
. ^ ^ 22 do. 

Lt Dcverell, Adj. vice M'Carthy, dead 
^ 12 Dcnu 1825 

W. F. White, Eni. by porch, vice M'- 
Nally, prom. 3a Mar. 1827 

Ei^ J. A. Erakine, Lt by pureh. vice 
Weston, prom. I Feb. 

H. D, Roebuck, Ens. by purchase vice 
Erskmc 22 do. 

Lt While, from h. p. Vork Chas. Lt 
viw Hughes, prom. 1.3 Mar. 

Lt Sutton, from h. ». 9 F. Lt. vice 

BuTOwa, Il, Afr. Cot Corps IJFcIk 
A m. .Surg. nibbald, from U. Afr. Cot 
Corps, Assist Surg. vice Molyueux, 
canOTiM 18 Jan. 

Lt Lloyd, from h. p. Lt, vice Jmpett, 
_!»«>»»• „ ^ 13 Mar. 

ak^nul, Ens* by pureh* vice Otlebar, 

Lt HUl, Capt vice Bunett, dead^ 

Ens. Dodd, Lt vice Epuev! 

5 Jan* 

Lt Kennedy, from 67 F. Lt vice Hill 

F. J. Chinery, Ena. by pureh. vice Bur- 
ton, prom, 13 Feb. 1827 

Lt Lawless, Capt v. Evanson, dead 
15 Mar. 

Em* M*nn, Lt do. 

ftum h. p. 34 F. Lt vice 
Nieholson, prom. 13 do. 

Lt. Maync, framb. p* R. Art Lt vice 
Higgins, prom. do. 

Ena. Macltey, Lt vice Coventry, dead 
« sj 30 Jan. 1826 

3. Mockler, Ens. vice Marley 
«. 'I, w . 83FelKlS27 

^*^*.?*,***^"* Royal Higlmcss A. 

l>oL in Chief, vice His Royal lligh- 
iiesi the Dube qfYwk, dead 22 .Ian. 

, As. Suig4 8 Mar. 

I-L flqiburn, from h. p. I.t vkv* l)e 
Laiv.prom. JSdiu 


61 F. Lt Walwyn, from h. p. Lt vice Arm' 
Strang, prom. 13 Mat. 

— — Jones, from h. p. Lt. vice Mae* 
keiisin, prom. do. 

Gent Cadet M. Blair, from R. Mil. Col. 
Ens. by iwrah. vice Dick, prom. 

30 do. 

Lt Anstruthcr, Cadet by purch. vice 
Kepiiel, prom. do. 

Emu Grayson, Lt by pureh. do. 

F. J. Ellis, Eds. do. 

63 Hasp. As. Bresiin. Ah. Surg. B do. 
65 l.t. Lane, from h. lu Lt vice Cocliranr, 

prom. 1.3 do. 

Lt. Bunhury, from h. p. 70 F. Lt vjct' 
M 'ibrthy, prom. do. 

— — Crompton, from h. p. Lt vice Eii* 
monds, prom. do. 

67 Capt. Poytita, Maj. by purch. vice Tay- 
lor, ret 28 Apr. 18V',. 

Lt it arburton, Capt. vice iS I'bstiT* 
drad M.iv 

— — Fyans, Capt by pur. vice Poyntr, 
f, «lo. 

— Bolton, Adj. vice Waibuiton„ 
prom. L> I' cl). IHV'i 

86 Ens Maephersem, Lt b) puicli. vit'i* 

Sniirii, prom. iSO Mar. 1KJ7 

G* Witham. Emu liy purch, do-. 

C9 Lt Sutton, ftuni 8!) F. Lt. vice* Parker, 

prori 

Ens. I'odd. from It. p. Ens vi< i* Bc>n< 
nett, cancelled, I >lar. 

71 E. ('. Fowiics, Ens. by inirch. vice* 

Whyte, uruio. I * i'cb. 

73 Capt. Mancon, Maj- by purch. vie 

M.ilK>rly, 9C F. I do. 

71 Lt iiurdon, from li. ju Lt. vice Mvis. 

pram. 1." M.ir. 

76 Lt. Montgomerie, from Ti. p. Uillc 
Bng. l.t. vice fioukl, prom, do. 
80 S. Lertsom, Emu by purch. vice 

tic. prom. hM.u. 

Lt. rtiriMic, from h. p. Lt. vice Kil- 
wariK, prom. H M,». 

86 Cant Richardson, Mid. by purch. vjcii 

Hainl, ret. 8 KcJ>. 

Lt. Darrctt, from 80 F. Copt, by purch 

d<i. 

W. F. Thcobrikl, Ens. by purch. » at- 
Mnrtyn, 88 F. J.> Mar. 

87 Maior rhaii.birs from 41 F. Lt. Coi. 

Vice Shaw, dead 1 V Apiil 1826 
Ens. HcrlUTt, I,t. vice Doyle 6 Mar, 
— ^Grierson, from 1.1 P. t.l. by purch, 
vice Doyle, whose prom. h> purch. 
luci been oanecDcd 15 Fclu la'Jf 
Hosp. As. Wallace, Af.D. As. burg, vice 
Brown, 45 F. (> Mar. 

88 Lt Fit* Roy, Capt. by pureh. vice Bul- 

lock, ret di). 

Ens. MH.’)tntock, Lt by iniich. do* 

G. I)c La i*ocr Beresford, Ena. by 
^ purch. il,,. 

E. H, Hutchinson, Ens. by purch. vice 
Knox, prom. 30 do* 

Ens. Kuox, from 80 F. Ens. vice 
Thompson, imnn, 15 do* 

Martyn, from 86 F. Ens. vi«' 

Onnlow, prom. 37 do. 

89 Lt. Kingston, from h. p. Lt vice Sut- 

ton, 69 F* SO do. 

Capt Dowson, from b. p. 5.S F. Paym, 
vice Anderson, .1 j F. 1 do. 

96 Ho*|u As. Murray, As. Surg. vice Wil- 

HOn, 4 F. 8 Feb, 

97 Em. Handoock, Lt by pureh. vice 

Cheney, prom, Sii M.vr. 

S. Uoii.HTi'J), Ens. iT'iiurcIi, do. 

^ Mayift, f^apt by pureh. vice Brev. 

Mai* Mordy, Tfct 1 Feb. 

Ens. Canney, Lt do, 

nta R. Jenkins, Bh". do. 

Rifle Brig. Maj. Gen. Sir T. S. Beekwith, K-C U, 
Colonel Commandant of a Battalion, 
Mcc Lt Gen. tUm. Ale W. Stewart* 

» «*C:fi-dcad 37J«n. 

R. Staff Sd Lt Humfrf^, from R. Ait. Isr Lt. 

, , Vito Lloyil, 4.4 F* 1 Mar. 

C e\lon H. 2d l^t PowHI, 1st Lt. by pimdt. vie* 

' Reyiie, proiw. 8 Feb. 

16 
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AppoinimmU, Promfiiimui, 


m 


rtylon H. r. n, Rofldy. Sii IA« by punh. IJPcb. 

Capt. InglMin. from b. p, 5(1 Ottylon 
Hpg. CapL viM ChurchilU pnmi. 

8 Mar. 

F. R. Mvh, 8d Lt by purc2u vice 
Pnwel, prom. I do. 

Cape r. Inf. MaJ. fox* from h> p. MaJ. vice For- 
bes, 8!l F. 8 do. 

Cant. AilcliiMm, from h. n. of UccL. 

CJapL dif. 

— — Ashe, from li. p. of R^t. Tap:, do. 
E(L9. Lavoiof, Lt. vice llairuon, dead 
do. 

Boyd, from li. m Ens. vice Mac- 

naraara, supeiwdea 7 do. 

I. t. (tuy, from b. p. Ehr. 8 do. 

I'. Donavan, Eu«. vice J^avoine, prom. 

IS do. 

R. Afr. Col. I»t. Burrows, frrun 4!» F. Ll. vice Mil- 
ler, Ti'i. b. p. 0 F. 8 Feb. 

Mollan, C-apL vice Kelly, dead 

15 Mr.'-. 

Eim. TWirinc, Lt. do. 

Vol. J. For-yth, Eijs. sice Percival, 
deed do. 

\V. .^liAW, Fa'S. Vico Warin#* do. 

Ilnip. As. Moh'tieu'E, As. SuTi;. vice 
Silibald. 51 r. IS inn. 

R. Malta F. Acting' as Siirir.Monlanaro, ^s. Surfr. 

t Mai. 

tH>SPITAL «TA!’r. 

Staff' Snip. Broadfoot, Dcp. Iiibp. nt 
IfoRpit.'i's 

Ili»p. of Medidnes, Tittertou, Vpothc- 
eary to the* Forces i Mar. JH2T. 
Staff Surg. Macleod, from li. p. Sur|^ 
l.» Forces 15 do. 

To be Ilmpiial Assiaiunt* to the For era. 

A. lini.ty Jan. 

A. V*on 1, Af.D. do. 

J. ShicK, Ai.D. dll, 

K. f.loyd do. 

.1. Arcluuald 1<> do. 

R. II. A. Muntcr do 

11. AT. Jioldeti 2 r;*'i 

D. J. MAcmrh, •: »• 

J. Brooks d . 

J. O’Brien (• *. 

A. Muu* Hdo. 

R. M. KobertKOn, vice Home, If Dr 

OdR, 13 do. 

T. Laiii(;, vice Molyoeux, .'ll F. 1 » do. 
R. W, Scott, V. Tiithill, r. do. 
11. F. Gislxinic, vice Fort, A9 1', in no. 
A. Campbell, vice Liiiton, <>8 F. 27 do. 
M. Nupent, vice Stratford, 7S-* F. 1 Mar. 

K. Maenru, vice M'atsoii, 85 F. 5 do. 
GARRIsOVS. 

f t. (7ol. Drbhioc, OH h. p. 7 Oar. Hn. 
Fort Maj. of Dartmoutli, \ice Ll. 
Oil. Bclfciid, IS Feb, 1827. 

Lt. Gpii. .sir W • IiipUs. K.C.B, LU (iiiV. 
oi* fharles Fort, Kinsaic. vice Ll 
Coil, Uroiruc, dead H Mnr. 

Sfqff: 

Rr.^v. Maj. Girnivrood, of 18 F. f)qi. Adj. (;eti. 
to Porees serving in Windward and Lvcwanl 
1^011(1^, (with the rank of Lt. <'nk in the Anm > 
vuv Berkeley, res. 15 March, IS?7 

Owimmariai* 

Dt'p. As. Com. (veil. Price, As. Com. Gen. 9 Feh. 

Ordnance Deparimeut. 

Royal An. Md}* non. Smitti* GoU Comm, vie'* 
Kaiiuuiyi dead lO Fell. 

Mil)* Oeii. SbrapncD. d^. vice Btr E. Iloworth, 
dead 6 March 

Sd lit. O’llrini, let LL vice Hutchins, dead SFeb. 
1st LL Wyatt, Kd CapL vice Mewell, reL h.^. ^ 

3d LL MudgCi let Lt. vice Wyatt do. 

Vet Sari> O'Cemidr, Rom h, p. VeU Surg. 

15D«e. 18SG 

Sd Lieut Goeiit, let Lt. vice Ward* dead 

S Maitit, 1897 

tut Lt. Hill, 9d Capt vice Cubitt, ret h. p. 15 do, 
2d Tit. IlcAuehamp, let Lt vice Hill do. 

Royal Fng- Maj. Ren. DickeiiK, Col. Comm, vice 
'l'wii,K. dead 1-1 Mawli 

Voi. XXI. 


Maj, Oen« De Butte, do. v«ee Jultnaton, dead 

fUdo. 

Unaitached. 

To be Lieut, Colonel of Infantry by Purdutte. 
lit. Ll Col. Anwyl, from 4 F. SO March 

To be JUitfore ttfinfiudry by Purchoee, 

Capt. Jlrm. G. 7'. Keppel, from G2 F. . 20 Blareb 

Him- A. F. Southwell, from 12 F. * do, 

J. H. ElUot, from iO F. do. 

To be Captaine qflf^auiry by Pute/taae. 

Ll flrent from 5 F. 6 March 

Ll .Suckling, from .32 P. 15 Marcli 

Kyrc. from C F. 20 do. 

.Smith, from CS P. do. 

>\Her, from 1 Life Gdv. do. 

Hon, F. Howard, Ironi 13 do. 

— Cheney, frmn 07 F. do. 

1‘o be fAeuteiuintsoJ lr{fanttr/ by porebnae. 
F.n-$. Christie, from 8b F. li Mafcb 


— Grove, from I’.'i F. 

15 do. 

— — liawthom, from '.’9 p. 

do. 

Ens. Dowglcuu, from Jl* K. 

6 do. 

— Stimton, from 93 F, 

27 do. 

\ erckcT, from 91 1'. 

do. 

— Onslow, from 8ft F. 

do. 

2d Lt. \\ iliiams, from Rifle Brig. 

iln. 

— Cromer, from GO F. 

do. 

To be Enaf/rM by parrhaae. 
W. Bromley, luce Turner, caiic. 
lion. Ij. M. Murray 

20 March 


Tfirvvdrr^menHofiefl Offieera^ bavlni' Brevet rant 
aupenor to their Hcfflmeiiia/ Cootmiaaiona, bare 
aefvpted Promatiou upon ha{f-pay,acfwrdin^ to 
the Ueneral Order of 15ih April 1820. 

Tu he Lieutenant Colonefa tif Infantry, 

IB. Lt. Col. Hon, J. Fiix'h, from 5S 1'. 

12 Doe. 1896 

To ltd Mafora of Infantry. 

B,. f.of'ie, from !*7 F- 20 M.'trch, 1897 


Bt. Mej. .Anrill, from Ccyl. Reg. 

(fillaud, from I W. 1. U. 


do. 

dll. 

do. 


Loring, from 70 F. 

The infdtm$eufhmed LUutennntat actuatti/ sci- 
Ptriif upon h'uil Puy in, Jlrj(imfnia of the Line, 
o'hoise Cnminviiiona at e dated in or prerious in 
iJi,' year IKll, baw accepted the Vnaitarhed 
Hunt Iff Caniiiitts upon UtrffPay, aecordin/f tu 
tiiC G( neral Order if the Htb LUc. but. 

To he Capiirint qf Infantry, 

Lt. Higgine, from F. 8 March 1897 

Ini|K.‘ti, from 53 F. do. 

Edwards, from 80 F. do. 

Kobeneon, frmn 53 F. do, 

Nichflieon, from 55 F. do. 

— — Forman, from 8 F. 15 do. 

— — W eyltuul, from 31 1\ dti. 

PIcKing, from 31 F. do. 

M'FarUne, from 51 F. do. 

Aim, from 74 F. « do. 

M'keneie, from 61 F. do, 

N*PheriKm, from 35 F, do. 

— — M 'Carthy, from C6 F. do, 

DoBbellan, from 89 F. do. 

.Smith, from t P. do, 

Kean, from 95 P. do. 

Miller, from 95 F. do. 

— — M'L^, from 56 F- do, 

Dal>’, from 17 F. 90 do. 

Rvaas, from 60 F. do. 

— Palmer, from 77 F- do, 

Nokee, from 91 P. do^ 

— * I*aihar« fi»m69 F. do, 

Rfibeon. fiom 98 F* 97 do, 

i— Irwin, mfrilO F. do, 

EatekBUlfpes- 

Bt. CoL Waten, Cddii. Gdf. with Lt CoL Salwcy, 

Bt itCo l. DonriUe, 1 Dr. ree. dlit with Mitlor 

Md^rAdidr, Si P. lae. dUT. with Hidor (FOrody, 

Ml^r'onelow. 98 P. wltly Major Hailee, 88 F. 
Major Wemym, 9 Dia. rca diC with Wyud« 
ham, h« p. 

Major Marlay, 3 F. arlth Major Camwon, li. p. 
5S F. 
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C Aptiin Pilkington, 91 F. fee. dllT. Cupt. Thandd, 
Capt^biraoD, 4 Dn. nc.^1fi; with Capt. Kllii, 
Chandler, 10 F.nc. dilT. with Capt Locke^ 
C aj^ FWklncr, 83 F. fee. diff. witli Capt. Den- 
Capt Baldwin, fiO F. ice. diff. with Capt Fotkett, 

hi p* 

Capt Godfrce, 32 F. rec. dlff. wkh Capt Bcrkels', 
ru'p. 

Caj^ Boatea, 64 F. leo. dlff. witli Capt Michel, 
h. p. 

Capt Hart, 10 F. rcc. diff. with Capt. Beauclerk, 
li. p. 

Capt Durie, IS F. rec. diff. with Capt O'Neill, 
h.p. 

Capt Grceland, 17 On* vac. diff. with. Capt. Law« 
raimn, h. p. 

Capt Pinrkney, 9 F. tec. diff with Capt. Chnnip- 
lain, h. p. 

Lieut Lawton, 15 F. with Lieut, li.'irey, 71 F. 
Lieut. M'Grcffor, 1 F. with Lieut. Hell, 45 F. 
Ueut Huie, Sif F. rae. diff. with Lieut Ueaidcm, 

Lieut ]^"t, 36 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Trollope, 
h. p. 

Lieut Knox, 45 F. with Lieut Brooke, h. p. 
Lieut Walker, 65 F. wiUi Lieut Whitaker, h. p. 
34 F. 

Lieut Butler, 9? F. with M'Donough, h. n. 85 F. 
liieut Lynam. 34 F. with Hunter, n. p. .52 F. 
Lieut Carr, CS F. reev diff. with Lieut Burgee, 
h. p. 

Lieut. WebBter, 4 Dr. Gdt. with Lieut Chawner, 

61 F. 

Lieut. Moore, 3 F. with Lieut Cliatterton, h. p. 
66 F. 

Lieut Dodd, S9 F. with Lieut Bagenall, h. [K 
87 F. 

lieut Macquarie, 98 F. witii Lieut. Davit, h. p. 
4 W. I. ri. 

Lieut. Jobling, S W. 1. R. witli Lieut Wilhamt, 
h. p. 60 F. 

Entign Macdonell, flS F. with Entisn Thompion, 
2W.LU. 

Mffiignaiions and RcHretnenU, 

Lieuienant CoUnul 
W^b, h. p. Ititp, F. O. of Mil. 

Majors. 

Taylor. 67 P. 

Baird, 86 F. 

Napier, h. p. Royal Art 
Pilkin^on, b. p. Uuatt 
Barrington, h. p. L'liatt 

CapialM, 

Dlanckenberg, h. p. 103 F. 

Mfiray, 99 F. (Bt MaJ.) 

Bullock, 88 F. 

Armttrong, h. p. Nov. Soot F. 
DeUuxdt,h.p.60F. 

^ Lkiffrmia/r. 

Pitt, h. p. 11 Dr. 

M*Leod,30F. 

HaWklni, h. p. 71 F. 

Urquhart, h. p. 84 F. 

“ ' ^ .4w. I. R. 


CJune. 


Oamie, It p. 
Anritt h. p. 57 F* 
Lear, h. p. ll F. 


Ciumman, h. p. 61 F. 

Ricnardton, h. p, 8 1 
Chetham, h. p. 46 F. 

Radetiffe, h. p. 6 F. 

Carter, h.p. 4 Irish Brig. 

Davit, h. p. 6 Irith Brig. 

Cormti atid ffailfai,. 
OtWhar.BIP. 

Wiliiains,1i. p, ft. Wagg. Train 


GoodkdEe, 6 Dr. Ode* 

PanteU, 3 F. Odt. 

Hooper, 6 Dr. 

Pa^fmmttrs, 

Todd, h. p. Rec. Dittriet. 

Smeaihani, h. p. Watteviil^t R. 

(^arter-Master. 

Smart, 6 F. 

Deaths. 

Genera/. 

Twits, R. Eng. Bingley, Yorkihire 

l4Ch March 1827 

Idevt. Gtnrrais. 

Sir Edw. lloworth. Royal Art. Danstead. Surrey 

5 March 

Johnston, IL Eng. H ythe, Kent 1b do. 

Lieutenant Catontts, 

Browne. Lt Gov. of Kinsalc, Charles Fort, Kiii' 
Mnv 2 March 

Cliambcrlin, late 8 R. Vet. Bu. 

Slojoru 

Sufibrd, 31 F. Dinapore 28 July 1826 

Hill, 2 W. 1. R. 

Captains. 

Reed, 13 F. CaleutU 24 May 

Webster, 67 F. 

Thompson, 83 F. Ceylon 4 Oct 

Driberg, Ceylon Hegt 8 do 

*' My, U. Arnci 

2U K 

do. 


Kelly, 'it African Col. Corps, on Uie Gambia 

^ 20 Nov. 

Langtoii, h. p. 92 F. Hereford 
Lifutenanis. 


Hayman, .31 F. Dlnaporu 
J. Campbell, 46 F. Cannanorc 
Alex. l*ra<.tT, 4i; F. C'nnnanorc 
Murray, 47 F. Fort<William, Cateutta 
Millar, 17 F. do 
Douelat. 47 F. 

Nixon, 48 F. Trichinofinly 


Manning, 81 P. Athlone 
WnOtiforil, f ■ 

Adam WanI 
Fraser, late 


13 Sept. 
9 Aug. 
u Aug. 

SJ May 
do. 

S Sept. 
10 Match 1H«7 


Wnotiford, Coluu llegt. Col^bo 31 IKPo 


Adam \Var<l, Royhi Art Dtibilri 2K 1 
■ 1 u. V. r 


Ih27 

Hii. PortobelLo, Edinburgh, 

5 Dee. iHP6 

Paitison, li. p. H F. l4ifulon do. 

Robert White, 31 F. Dinaiiore SO Aug. 

Waring, Royal Afr. (;ol. Corps 
VcakeTl, do. 

Pereival, do. 

Hayes, 13 F. Cape of Good Hope 6 Dec. 

Worth, 37 F. Cork 23 Mareli 1 81'7 

Fancett, late 2 RqvhI Vet Bn. Chesbam 

S8 Dec. 1820 

Paymasters. 

Paterson, Edinburgh Militia, Edinburgh 

H March 1827 

Mitton, 47 F. Fort-WilharD. Calcutta? May IbSO 
.Smith, 51 F. 

Ouariermaslers. 

Atkinson. .5 Dr. G. York 22 Jan. 1827 

Baxter, .W F. at Sea I Feb. 

roulnon, 3 V. New S<iuth W'^alcs 1 Sopl. 1826 
Price, 35 F. Burbudoes 27 .Ian. 1877 

CammisMriat DejHtrtmeni. 

As. Com. Ccn. (iardiner, St JuhH’t* New Bruits. 

SSJan. 

Medical DqmrtmenL 
Staff. Surg, Cousins, h. p. Weymouth 

— R. Andermn, h. p, Edinburgh 13 Jan. 

Suig. Jones, h. p. 2 Dr. 

MT>arry. h. n. 154 F. 6 March 

As. Surg. Tower, 15 F. Cmrlon 23 Aug. 1 826 

Duncan, 7« F. CeyUm 18 Nov, 

— ""■■■ ■ ■ M *DonMhi h. 14 Dr, I Mamh 1827 
N. BH-.The death of suiv. Jackson, half-pay 
14 was errnneouify staMNi in the Bat of W 
montli. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


DIHTHS. 

Jan. 31« J820. At Njiplofj Mn Wm. Scott» of a 
son. 

June. At CopiaiKS Chiht Mn Charles S. Lun< 
l)ert,fif a bon. 

Juitf ] J, At Trithinopolh the I^y of Captain 
J. Fulton, of a daughter. 

Acr^r. fi. At Sidney, New .South Wales, Mrs 
Stewart Uyrie, of a sou. 

SvpL 8. At Quilloii, East Indies, the I^ady of 
Licuu Wilhain Ho)k-> Smith, of u daughter. 

(W. 1. At llarraekpore, tlu* Lady of Captain G. 
A. Vcitch, lion. East India CoinpaDy’d service, 
of A bun. 

o. At Sidney, the Lady of Lwut-Gcn. Darling, 
Cfovcrnor fif New South Wa'e;^, of a son. 

8. At CaleutUi, Mn Cnpt. T.iyhir, of a mui. 

Aiii'.i. At Madras, the Lady of 1-lcuryS.CriL‘ine, 
Ksi|. of a fcoii. 

.M. At Malta, the Laily of Hector 

Eaq. !.uijeriiitriidant of quaiatitine, of a 
d.iih{iitcr. 

h\h. 1. The 1^(1 y of James Home, Es(|. of 
J anhuuse, of a son. 

'J. At stobs Castle, the Lady of .Sir William 
Francis Eliott, of Stobs and WmIb. Bari, of a son 
and heir. 

— At Garnkirk, the Lady of Mark Sprot, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

A. Mri I'aterson, 47, Albany Street, of a son. 

— At Airhou<>i', Mrs S'oniervilU*, of a daughter. 

7. At .saltunhnil, l.Ady Charlotte Fletcher, of a 
bou Olid htir. 

8. At 7, Gloucester Marc, Mn John Tait, of a 
ilaughter. 

— At Montagu Sticct, Mrs William Dawson 
Clookson, ol II sou. 

— At l.«>es, Berwickshire, the I^y of John M. 
.Nasmyth, Esq. of a sou. 

10. At Linilull, the Lady of William Curtie, 
Esq. of >1 son. 

— At KirkaUiy, Mr- Surk, of o daughter. 

1 1. At Mansfield Tlaer, F.diuhurgh, the wife of 
Sylvester Rcid, Es(|. of a daughter. 

1.1. Ai llurrowinuirhead, the Lady of Captain 
Aichihald Fullarton, of a son. 

— Mrs Taylor, Claremont Crescent, of a 
daiightc'r. 

— At the Manse of NewbatUe, Mrs Thornaon, 
of twin Mins 

iii. Mrs Mylne, of Mylnefivld, of a ion. 

At Diuiiiihetr, Lady Obwald, of a daughter. 

17. At No. 4, Hvnot How, the Lady of J. tl. 
Jackson, Efui. of Gleninore, of a son. 

lU At U>, Wamstoii Crescent, Mrs Colonel 
llauiilion, of a son. 

^ 'I'he Lady of George Swaby, Ewp of a 
daughter. 

— At Stewartfield, Mrs Vcitch, of a son. 

SI. At Ih, Fling htreet, Mrs Wright, of a son. 

S9. Mrs Monieiih, Na 4G, Melville Street, of a 
daughter. 

— At his house, m Albyn Place, the Lady of 
John Archibald Campbcdl, Esq. of a daughter. 

34. Ai Uumfiios, the Lady of Dr ClarK, l^yii- 
cian ti> the forces, of a daughter. 

— At Hlllfoot, the Lady of Captain Robert 
Pinkerton, of a daughter. 

86. At Leith, Mn S. Beveridge, of a sou. 

36* At Ardeisier, Mia Colonel Maephenon, of 
a ion. 

87. At Row Park, Mie Dunbar, of a dau^ter. 

— At AlkM. Mn Gny, oradaughter. 

— At London, the MaraiioiMiia of Eketer, of a 

At KUgNalaii Houft, Mn Fnnels Gnat, 
ofason. 

Mrs Warren Hutinga Sanda, of a daughter. 

— At Inmmorristfiii, Mra Grant, of Qlenmo- 
naton and Moy, of a daughter. 

89 . At Edinburgh, MiiPatrlekRoae,iifndaugb- 

^irareb 1. Ai Edlnhuii^, the Lady of David 
Dickson, Baq. younger of Hartroe, uvoeatet of 
A dnnghler* 


2. AtEdinbuigh, Mn Crawfnrd of Cartihunp 
of a daughter. 

5. Mn W. Hunt, Leoiiold Place, of a aoa. 

6. At .‘1. Great King Htreet. the Lady of Tho- 
mas Slirlmg Ldimmdslinme, Esq. of n daughter. 

— .At liiikttldy, Mrs Spean, Jun. of a daugh- 
ter. 

c. At B.txter Place, Mra Barber, of a daughter, 

7. Mn T. U. Robertson, 13, Brown Square, oT 
a -tin. 

•>. At No. 1, Dundiis Street, Mrs Smith, KiL 
maiuock Manse, of a sou. 

— At Camden Hill, tlic Hon, Lady Colville, 
ofason. 

Id. Ill I'pMr WimiKile Street, I,ondon, the la» 
dy of F. II. Mitchell, Em|. of a daughter. 

~ The Lady of R. Montgomery, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

1 . 1 . At Pork Place, Edinburgh, the lAtly of 
John Campbell, Faq. M.P.of a mui. 

13. At (Tayfleld Square, Mfb Cluirles Tawse, uf 
a daughter. 

— At Muiselburgb. the wife of Map» Dud- 
geon, late 68th reghnent, of a daughter. 

17. At Alderston, Mrs Nonnan Piingle, of a 
daui^ter. 

— At Dalkeith, the laidy of Wnliam Montgo- 
merie, Esq. of Annick Lodge, of a son. 

19. At Dunbar Manse, Mn Jafficay, of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At No. H, Elder Street, Edinburgh, Mn S. 
Laurie, of a daughter. 

— At 1 16, Pnneefs Street, Mn Gihun, of n 
son. 

— At Minto Street, Newington, Mn Gordon of 
Evie, of a daughter. 

21. At Woodslce, the lady ofG. Scott Elliot, 
Esq- of Lauriston, of a sou. 

— At the Academy, Musselburgh, on the 21it 
inbt. Mrs Hobertsun. of a son. 

31. At Keniibh Town, near London, Mn S. R. 
Block, of a Mm. 

36. At 83, Moray Place, Edinburgh, Mn Foth- 
rmghatn .StTyuibOure of Tealing, oi a daughter. 

^ At Keith Hall, tIMlOttaMw of Kuittice, of 
a stiJl'born son. 

38. At No. 11, Pitt Street, Mn Dalrymple, of 
a daughter. 

— At aUnto, tlie Countess of Minto, of a 
daughter. 

— At 11. Duke Street, Mn Herdy, of a son. 

— At hhleldhili, Mrs Chancellor, of a bon. 

89. At Portobcllo, Mrs M. Steuhouee, ofason. 

30. At 65, Groat King Street, Mrs PuttSde Syme, 
of a daughter. 

31. At ChesterhUl, Mrs Adorn Thomson, of a 


AprU 1. At No. 60, Nicolion Street, Mn M'- 
llutchen, of a daughter. 

2. At Clyde Street, Mn WlRlam M. Bathgate, 
ofason. 

4. At Valleyflcld, Mn Cowan, of a daughter. 

— At Campsall Park, the Lady of Sir Joseph 
Radelidh, Bart, of a daughter. 

— The Lady of the Rev. Charles Lane, of a 
ilaughter. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir James Millar 

Riddell, Bart, ofa daughter. . ^ * 

— In Portland Plaoe* London, Lady Mary 
Rom, of a son. 

7. AtLmklleld,theLadyofWniiamAUdilfOii, 
^ K* in%lvine*sSoM, the lAdy of 

James Maitland, 84th wglment, a so^ 

— Mn Hlehaid Medtemle, of twin donghtetik 
The inlkBta only survived a few hoon. 

— AtGlaigow, tlioLody ofUenU-CoL HnitiBgi 
of a SOB. 

15. At Dalhitoher, near CvnjMtown, Mn Gnl- 
braith. MadireliaiiiBh, of aeon. 

« At Lathallan, Mn Lnmadaitie, of a son. 

14. At Windiwalla, the LadyofCMtntai Robert 
WalkiTf R* N. ofa Mn* 







rJun^i 


1 1. A1 V»04>aulw Dunchn's, Xh^ Hon- 

Mn Puudas ut Dundiw. cu; a daugrhter. 

— At DallwUi, the wire of rajkoln Tain R.N. 
nf his Majesty's iihi|) Hero, of A ilJU{*htcr. 

— InLondou, the Countess Gower, of atlnugh. 


ter* 

10. In Hatlay Street, London, Leiiy Clifton, of 
a son and heir. 

-* At 38, Drummond Placf', Mr^ Gordon of 
CaiAibulg,' of a daufihter. 

17. At lledfonl, Mrs Hunter, of a son. 
sa In Chsrlutte 8<|iiAte, the lindy of Thomas 
Maitlimd, younger of Dundrcnnan, of a M>n. 
*JL* At 9 j, Ucnrge Street, Mrs Scott, ol‘ Adttvgh< 


3'A At FloravlUe, near Dublin, Mrs John Haig, 
of a son. 

ini. Mrs Jones, C, Brandon Street, of a daughkr. 

27. At Boniiingtoo Bank, Mrs WyUl v£ Giiaton, 
of a son. 

— At London, the Rif^ Hon. the Lady LU/^i' 
beth Strathaven, of a son and hiMr. 

— At.Wemyas Castle, the Lady Isknma Wemyb.^. 
of a daughter. 


Aug, 7, lH2d. At Madras, Captain F. Wkiii- 
yates, H. B. to Clisa, yonngesL daughter of John 
CaxnTtbcU, Es(|. of Uniiidale. 

Sepi. 19. At Bcrhamp(»to, Henry Moorhotlse 
Ksq. ol' tlie I3t!i ri>giment of light inAintry, to 
Susan, daughter of Dr Corhraiieof Calcutta. 

Utfc. d. At Kingstim, Jamaica, the Rev. Mr 
Wuedie, A.I1. of the Scottish Kirk, to Mary Aim, 
darter of James Henderson, Eaq.uf Spriiigtldd, 
stirlingt(hire. 

Jan. *23. 1827. At Dantaic, Francis Moialisll. 
£iM|. increhaat, to Anna, eldest daught(*r of Ardii- 
bald MaeJeau, Esq. inercliant therr. 

31. At Todshawhaugh, Jainca Dickson, E<i|. 
HAwick, to CbrUtLir, daughter of Hubert .Scou, 
Ksq. of 'rodthawhaugli. 

Vtb. iu At Iiondon, the Uev. Jo eiih WoKT. 
Missionaiy to the Jews, to the Lady Croigianu 
Mary Walfiole, fourth liaughter of the late and 
sister to the present £ail of Orford. 

rj. At Dumfries, Mr George (rTaham of HoL 
hbiin, to Mory, youngeat daughter of the late Wil- 
liam ilarkncw, Usq. of IHalstBhi. 

1.7. At Sniythtm Park, Lanarksliiri*, Alcxandci 
Bertrain, M.O. Wharton Pluoo, fldinhurgh, to 
Mary, daughter of the iate J\‘i[rick lloneymaii. 
Esq. of Givm.say. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mimloch Canipbcll, 
ilarringtim Park, Now .South Walu:,, to Ann, 
daughter of the Lite Mi James llauisay, supervi- 
sor of Exciiie. 

IK. At Chllon., Robert Rnliertwm, £«(. Advu- 
cate, son of Williani KolH'ttsun, Esq. Eycinoitth, 
Berwickshire, to Aiie.a ( atlurjiio, eldest daugh- 
ter of tlie Uev. ('h.irlps kustacc, of UolwrtsUmii, 
county of Kildare. 

19. At Dundee, Andrew Wiliiaon, Eiq. writer 
there, to Margaret. youngi>st daughter of tfiu lalt 
George Murray, Esu. nicruiiaiit iii Dundee. 

— At London, William Gray, Em|. Barrislor' 
ai-Law, to Eleanor, eliic'stdaufrhter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Keif, of East Bolton, horUiuinberland. 

— W'. U. Bunvl], M.D. medical staff, to Eh 
li*n, eldest daughter of iJii* late Eidiraim Dixon. 
Eld. of Mor|ieth. 

SU At Kdinbuigh, J, M. Graliam, Esq.iuiveon, 
Cupar Fife, to Mary, daughter of Andrew Chris- 
tie, Esq. of rerrvbank. 

— At 1.1, Guyfield Smiarc, Chtclca Brown, Esq. 
Fuuldcii Mains, Berwiekshire, to fsahdla, Uuugh- 
, ter of James Simsoo, Esq. 

31. At t'owhill, Duiufries-ehirc, Gca Lyon, 
fisq. of Kirkmiehael, to Pheebe deCourcy, second 
daughter of Charles iohnstiai, F.sq. of Cowliill. 

tS. At Tayhill, (.'aptutn AJejuinilcr Mocleod, 
6'1st Jlegiincnc, to Agues Duncan, cldmt daugh- 
ter of Dr Andrew Kelly, physiciaii, lAirth, 

— At Malta, Lieutenant (i. St Vincent Whit- 
man, R. E. to Ehaaboth Maxwbll, eldest itaugh- 
icr of Sir John Stndait, PresiiUmt of Bw tJigli 
Court of Appeal, and Judge of the YideAdlni- 
rally Court. Maluu 

23. At Jardliiehall, OmnftiisMhlrc, the Ruv 
Charies s. HassHs, of Foxcarth, .Staffordshire, to 


Uctenc.dmighter of tlm lute Sir Alexander Jardinr, 
BarLof Auplegarth. 

til). At hilsley, James Ort, Esq. Cnifthciul. to 
Isalwlla, third daughter of Aihun Kcir, Esip 
banker. 

37- At Edinburgh, Jaraeii Steuait, Enq. writer 
to the Signet, to Eliaaliech, eldest daughter of Ar- 
chibald Senit, Esq. Nortliumterlaiid .Street. 

— \t Hastings, Major John Littledale Dale, 
Bengal Army, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
the late Anrhibald Douglas, Esq. of Edderstone, 
Roxburghshire. 

M Peebles, William Campbell, Esq. to 
MiiTgar'et Haldane, second daughter of i he late 
John Murray Robertson, Esq. Comraiosary of 
Peebles. 

March 1. Air John Thoinson, merchant, to 
Jane, daughter of John Purvis, Esip Duddipg- 
kton. 

3. At Primrose Hall, Musselburgh, Mr John 
Murdocli. tn Miss Jeniimn Matilda II i banlson. 

7. At Filitiliurgh, Mr William KulUrton. bta- 
tiaiier, to Marion, only ilaughter of the late James 
Bums. Ksq. Dunhar. 

A. At Leith, Mr 0. II. Findlay, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Euplicinia, scrotid daughter of 
Captain Mark Sanderson. 

— At Mm Lawder's. Maiys Place, Mr Andrew 
rattiek, merchant, to Jessie, second daughter of 
the late George Lnivdcr, Enq. Invprlrith Mains. 

— At Glasgow, the Uev. Archibald Nisbett, one 
of the ministers of the Chapel of Ease, North M- 
bion Street, to Christina Fyfe. relict of the late 
John M'Klnnmi Campbell, Esq. of onnaig, Ar- 
gyllshire. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr William RiithcrfVird, hi 
Elisabctli, eklcst daughter of (Iu« late Mr John 
Gallitway. 

11. At Edinbutgb, Iloliert Johnson, Ksq. Lon- 
don, to Emma, eldest daughter of the Inte Mr Jo- 
seph Pash, UirDiingham. 

13. At St bbiry's Place, Stockhriilge, the Rev. 
John Piuvfs. of lJUly t»lenon*hy*» Cmipet, Kdin- 
Imigh, tn Klixabeth, eldest dau|jlMer or the late 
Rev. Archibald Bouar, minister of Cranuuid. 

15. At Streatham Church, A. Macduff Baxter, 
Esq. Aitorncy-Geneml, New South Walw, to Ma- 
tia itel UiHnrin Gonion, only ilaugliter of the late 
Robert Gordon, Ebq. of Xcres dc la Frontera. 

— Benjamin Bell, Era. surgeon, Edinburgh, to 
AIim Helen Tlumiwm, Jaugliter of lb» I.iU‘ John 
'rinmikoii, Es<|. iiioreliant in Eitinbiirgiu 

20. At 17. I'harleSfS'rrirt, Robert D. Uoyil, Esq. 
of P.vis, nephew of Walter Bo>d, lilsii. Al. P. to 
KliKalH'th Hart, youngest daunlitvr of the deceased 
Ml WalttT Boyd, of Kdiulnirgh, 

21. At 8, Charlotte Square, Edteburqh, Sir 
Thoniak Woollniitou White of WHlUngwclis, ooun- 
tv of Notlmahiitn, Bart, to Miss Mary Kuphc'iniu 
UaiiikAy, eldest daughter of the late v\illiani 
Hammy, Esq. 

Hi). At Eiliiiburgh, the Rev. James 'Hiomas 
Campbell, son of the late LteuL General l^amii- 
Iwll, governor of Gilnmltar, to Jane Maxwell, 
ilaiigliier of the late David Dale, Esq. of Uosv- 
bank. 

.7(1. At Middleton House, Alexander Mumy, 
Esq. advocate, to Mary Anne Augusta, fuartli 
daughter ofihe late Archibald Hcpiiurhc Mitehcl- 
suii, Km|. of i‘Vliddletoii. 

Aprif .7. At Eillnbnigh. Alexander Laniont« 
ymiiigcr of Knockdow, Esq. W. S. to Jane, daugh- 
ter iff cho late Alexander Chryatle of Halchryatic, 
Esq. 

— At Kirkcudbright, tlie Rev. John Christtoonp 
minister of ftignr, to Ramsay ilmnay, eldest 
daughter of David M'L&n, Esq. of Marks. 

<— At Glasgow, Joseph Bowman, Ksq. Wood 
Street, Lomlnn, to Mnry, only daughter of 
late Mr George Vouiighosbanil, GlaSflpiw. 

— . At KingKinills, Alexander Inglis Robertson, 
Esq. ymingor of Aulnaskinch, to Amt Afitothiiot, 
third daughter of George Ingtia, £m|. off KlQgi- 


, — At Eye, SuJlblk, Mr GatUi Wacdownfl* soIL 
ntor. Supreme GourU, SooUand, to EjisidiMlIi 
Ann, daughter iff Mr RiAert PntW* 

— Robert Balfour, Esq. of lUBelmter. to 
Mlsii Allan, daughter uf the late Thonuu AUan, 
K!*i|.orLinkti«ldr 
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4. At M«^weariuoutli, to the Itisv. B, J. ilai- 
Irwoml. William llastowucHl, M.D. to CwoUiitt. 
dttUglAter of Uie late John GoodchUdf Eiq. of FaT 
lion. 

!). At Drumlithie, the Uev. James Dnanunond, 
of Glenbervie, to llflen, daughter of the late Mr 
James Korrvstt luerchant there. 

10. At Rosebank, near Por^Glaagow• John 
Marshall, M. D. to Margaret Henrietta, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr CarmichacL 

15. At Udinburgh, Robert Davidson, Esq. late 
in the naval service of the lion. East India Com- 
|iany, to Helena, eldest daughter of WiHiam 
Siiulh, Ksq. hoUcituT, Gayficltl hquare. 

16. AtGourock House, ItobertStouart, Esq. of 
Stciiaitliall, hi Mrs Helen Diinloii. 

— At llermltogc Place, Leith, Mr George Ro- 

5 era, Kilconijuliar Mams, to Agnes, youngest 
aughtcrof the late Thomas Willis, Esq. Kirkaldy. 
17- At kii. Great King Street, Johu Uruec, Esq. 
Lite of the Island of Grenada, to Miss Isabella Pa- 
tcrsoii. 

Ai Idangollcn, North Wales, Thomas M. 
GrifHUi, Ksq. of Wrexham, in the county of Den- 
bigh, to Anne Mary Robertson, eldest daughter of 
the late Captain Thomas Robertson, of the East 
India Coiuiiany's Service. 

19. Al Uie Manse of Marykirk, KiDcardinq- 
sliire, the Rev. Alexander Whyte, Fettercaim, to 
Jane Farquhar, only daughter of the Rev. James 
Shand, Marykirk. 

S3. At KirtiuCon, John Bell of Dunabie, Esq. to 
Mrs Hiitchiiion of Kirileton and .Southfield, only 
daughter of the deceased David Niven, Esq. of 
Ktrtieton. 

— At Leith, J. B. Scott, brewer, Leith, to Mar- 
garet. eldest daughter of Richard Scougall, Esq. 
Leith. 

— At tVestiniuster, Captain Charles James 
llojie Johnstone, Royal Navy, to Elhta, third 
daughter of Joscpli Wood, Esq. of St Michael’s 
Tcrrarr*, and Manadon Pork, Devon. 

3r>. At Hastings Hall, Robert M'Turk, Esq. 
youiiget of .<<teuliuuse, to Jnnet, daughter and oidy 
cfiild of Juiucs Hastings, Esq. of Hiiatings Hall. 

3L At Leith, Lieut, Williain Tulbs, Royal 
Navy, to Eluubeth, daughter of the late Rev. 
Robert Culbertson, lA*ith. 

— At Edtiibuigh, the Right Hon. Lord Er- 
skine, to Miss Philadelphia Stuart Mcnteath, eld- 
est daiigliter of Charles Granville Stuart Meii- 
tcath, l&r|. of Cloieburnhall, Dumfries shitty and 
Mansfield, Ayrshire. 

i'5. At Eriinliurgh, Peter M*Lagnn, Esq. late of 
Deincrnra, to Eliaabetli Hagatt, uiughtei of Peter 
Stewart, Ksq. 

3G. At Thornbu^, Glocrstcrsbirc, the Rev. 
Alfred Utterson, A. M. late orGoldhangcr, county 
of Essex, to Maty Susannah, Uurd daughter of 
Colonel KelMi ot Dankcith. county of Ayr. 

?7. At PorUibello, Mr William HusscU, sou of the 
deceased Joliii lliLweli, £jq. of Easter Inch, to 
Anne, only daughter of the dcccaKcd Captain John 
Kerliiedy ol' SpringluiU, and widow of MAjdr Wil- 
liam SUiuari of the Slst Regiment of Foot. 

SO. Mr John Ritchie, merchant, Edinbumh, to 
Cliarlotto, youngest daughter of the late Mr Ro- 
bert Gilmore, ineiehaDt there. 

DEATHS. 

Jan. 5, 1826. Al i;hlttBffaog, James Lumsden 
Murray, Esq. of the Etot India Company's mili- 
tary service, and soh of the Rev. Dr Murray, mi- 
nister of Kiimaddock, Perthshire. 

July 22. At the New Anchorage, Bengal, Hora- 
tio Nelson Dallas, fifth officer of the Hon. Eaat 
India Company's snip Lady MelvUle. sou of Tho- 
mas Dallas, Esq. Royal Teiraee. EtUnburgh. 

Auy, On board the lion. East India Com- 
pany's ship the Ganges, in the passage from Han- 
guon to Calcutta, Cluistopher Smyth, Esq. second 
officer IkMSimiBaud of that shim son of Christo- 
pher Smytti of Beedi Grove, writer in Dumfries. 

9. Neur ilyderahad, Lieut John Cara^U, of 
the dfitb lUgunait of Foot son of John CimpbeU, 
lab! of Craununk Argyllhhim, 

30. At Cuddapabf Haley, wife of James Haig. 

Mr William 

Fleming, ion of Mr Jtmei neiniiig, KlituOdy. 


Octotef. China, onboard Ibe Hon. Bast India 
Cumpany'f ship Macqueen, Mr David Greig, ion 
of the late Bar John Gtcig, ahipmaster, fnver- 
kclthjiig. 

— At Kaira, in the Presidency of Bombay, 
Robert Aiideisun, Esq. of tlie East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service, youngest son of the late fin- 
mucl Andeisou, Esq. of Moredun. 

2. At Pouiuli, Lieutenant Walter Steward Of 
Uie 2lUi regiment of Bombay Native fufiinby, 
son of the late Charles Stewart, Ksq. command 
of the Hon. Company's ship Airley Castle. 

7- At Secunderabad, Lieut. John Anderson, 
Madras .\rullcry, yourgest son of tlie late Patrick 
Anderson, Esq. W. S. 

M. At Trichinopoly, Lieut. William Simpson 
Macinlay, 26Ui Regiment Native Infantry, Ma- 
dras Establulimcnt, youngest son of John Maian- 
luy. Esq. merchant, l^nburgh. 

Sov. At Tainpit o. one of the States of Mex- 
ico, Cuininudore Charles Thurlow Smith, of the 
Mexican Navy, late Post-Captain in the British 
service, (eommaudiog the Hibernia. Undaunted, 
Ac.) and nephew to Sir Sidney biiuth. 

lU. At St Petersburgh, Mr John Gray, tallow- 
chandler, after a nsideoce of forty4wu years and 
a liaif, a native of Duddingston, near Kdi^urgh. 

12. At Sidney, New South Wales, Mrs Camp- 
bell, Lochend. 

13. On hoard the Java, at Augier Roads^ Mr 
Janies Shlreffi Jun. Leith. 

21 At Cawupom, Df Clarke Abel. Phys&eion to 
the Govemor-UeiienU. 

Ike. 9. At Agualta Vale, St Mary’s, Jamaloa, 
Susan Gordon Shaw, wUb of Geoige Kinghom 
Prince, M.D. of tliat island. 

17. On board tlie Rocoveiy, at sea, on hia 
liassage from BomlMy, Ueui-Cokmel GUlespw^ 
of the 4th Regiment of Madras Cavalry. 

21. Al Buenos Ayres, J. H. Mair, H. D. late 
of Ayr. 

Jan. 19t 1827- At Queensiim, Mrs Janet Siii- 
clair, wife of Mr Alexander ralock, losorchant 
there. 

20. At Douglas, Lieut. C* Mill, son of the late 
Thomas Mill, Esq. otBlair. 

2L At Amhentberg, Upper Canada, in the 
24th year of his age, Ensigu John Hose, of the 
7uth Hegiment of Foot, sou of Major Rose, of the 
6th Royal Veteran Battalion. 

25. At Seaside Cottage, near Aberdour, Mm 
Adailm Hussey, widow of Charles Bogle, Esq. 

— At Dundee, Mrs Spence Veanuin or Musrlt. 

— AC Perth, James Stopford, fifth son of Walter 
Hore, Esq. of llarpenCown, In the county of 
Wexford. 

26. At St John's, New Brunswick, David Gar- 
diner. Esq. Asiisiant-CommiBsary-Oaaersl to the 
Forces. 

27. At Sivringland, near Perth, Jane Eliaa, 
daughter of David Oemge Sandeman, Eiq- 

^ At Garobeeksida, Jane, daughter of Mt Jo- 
seph GUI, aged 17> She was • dress-maker in 
Brampton, and having hem out oneevcnhig after 
dark, she was seised and earned a sliort d i st an f fr 
by an iiUe young man, with a ftightful-looki n g 
mask on his fiscu. She survived the shock not 


many nays. 

— At 16, Great King Stniet, linHaniiltoo.wi^ 
dow of ProMor Wm. HamiltoiLCif the Vniversi* 

Aben(iethr> widow Of the late Mr 
James Ml ven, Penicuiek. 

^ At Ulaekbiirn, LancHShbe, Mrs MiUv, Wife 
of the Rev. Ebeneier Miller. . 

28. At HouTotmee, Perth, George BaUteiklls 
Era* 

•m In Duke Street, Westminster, the Right Mote 
Lady Louisa MatelooiiM:, widow of the Right Henu. 
Sir Areblbhld MaedonaM, Bart, end eldest riateroC: 
the Mamu» ofStaflbrd. 

30. Af London, the Right Hon, James Smliir* 
laiKb LoiSDoIIV^ In the dirt yoar Id hte M 

— AtitwMiamofMeBiklflbtholUiv.lViita 
Maule, minister of thatjnfUiii 

31. juSnSta FtaSn^ith Wdih. Hr Jamm 
Lcslte» ecnior, 

Fsbw At Malta, WiUlani Sameon, Mm. smlv 
sou of ^ 
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9, At OtknejM Mr Arob. Wilm« alilCBt mni of 
tht tate Atvh, Home of Hill. 

» In hia 79tb ymri Jemea Ctow^n, fiiq. TiA- 
MBt* 

9k At Kelly Bsnk^ Mery Mathiaon* ymingcat* 
dangbter of Mr Brown. 

— At Wella. Somenetihire. Mra Porchr widow 
of Captain John Elliot Porehp and danglitar of 
the late John Lamont* Eaq. of Lamooti' 

5. At EdlnbuiKh, Jamea eikly son of 

Mr James Stewart. S.S.C. 17, Oditin Street. 

d. llie Earl of Shrewatauit, in the TTthyear of 
his age. Hia Lordship died piMMMed of nearly 
half a million of money, IndniMndciit df Indcd 

*'^.*M*Maltoi^(?Q]onrt Maedonald oTLyndAlc. 

— At Kdinburgh, Stuart Hoodie, Evp advo* 
rate. 

K. At Pentland Mains, Mr William Scoon, farm- 
er there. 

>— At Grant's Braes, in the neiehlxiurhooii of 
Haddington, and on the estate of Lord Blanrvre, 
for whom he was long tactnr, Gilbert Hunis, (bro- 
ther of the poet.) in the (i7th year <if Jiis sge. 
He had no Kxed or formed oompiainl, but for w- 
veral months prceeding his dissolution, Uiere wns 
n gradual decay of the lowers of nature ; and the 
IndrmiticB of age, rombined witii severe diMnrstie 
l^iction, hastened his death. (In the Sth of Janu- 
ary he lost a daughter, who had long been the 
pnde of the family hearth ; and on the ttfith of 
Febniarv following, his youngest son, a yoatli of 
great prom'.se. died in Edinburgh of typhus fever. 
Just os he was on the eve of being lieenKcd for the 
ministry. 

9. At Glasgow, Robert freer, M.D. of Essondie 
and Park, Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic in the University of Glasgow. 

— At Invemettie, Ales. Gofdoo, Esq. of Inver- 
netlie. 

11. At Dublin, Helen, third daughter of the 
late Dr Cleghorn, State Physician in Indand. 

— At Newrastle, Spcn(*er Boyd, Eaq. of Pink- 
hiU, Ayrshire. 

— At London, George, Manpii* Cholmnndeley , 
Knight of the Garter, for many years Lord Stew- 
ard of his Majesty's flousehoki. 

— At his Lordship's house in Park Lane, Loti- 
doD. I.ady Hyacintlia Vane, the infant daughter 
of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

— At Anneflcld. in the7Ctr. year of his sgr, 
Alra. Littlejohn, Esq, of Anncfieid. 


IS. At his botOe, Onasmarket, Edinburgh, Mr 
George Murray, In the 6»th year of his age. 

— At his house, Carnegie .Street, Mr John 
Thomson, portrait painter. 

^ At Glorat. Glotiana Aim, daughter of Cap- 
tain Stirling. 

13. At HorrowstounneM, Mrs Janet Blown, 
wife of Robert ifendenion. Esq. 

— At 67, Queen Street, Alexander Hunter, Esq. 
second wm lif the late Aleuander Gibson Hunter, 
Em). ofBlacknciH. 

li. At Edinburgh. Robert Salmond, Esq. late 
surgeon, 43il Regimcnf. 

— At Ronnytou, William Seott, Esq. 

— At hii house, Stranmer, John Macdowall, 
Em|. of ValleyAeld. 

13. At their house in Finiiipston, Mr James 
Waddell, aged 6C: and Mrs Jt^an Maevey, his 
wile, aged tit’s veaK. 

— At Dclvine, Augusta Magdalene, lift h daugh- 
ter of .Sir Alex. Muir Mackensir, Dart, of Delrine. 

1C. At Hunferaihnc, JameKSpenci', Esq. 

— At Shandwiek House, Ro<te shire, JohnCoek- 
buni Ross, Esq.of Shandwu-k. 

17* At Leitli, John Lawrie, E^q. late inspector 
of Excise cutter;^. 

IH. Al ('iinnngate, WLlliain, third sou of Mr 
William Deiu'ick. 

19. At the font of the Ilawkhili. Dundee, Ja 
net Findlay, at the extreme age of lot. 

'JO. At the Mausr of noitiliiigtou, Margaret, 
only surviving daughter of the Rev. Dr Lorimer. 

— At HiU of Beach, Geo. Allkcii, Esq. ot Hill 
of Death. 

Si. Al I^ondnii, 11 ) the STth year of his age, 
James Hamilton, M.D. of Artillery Place, Fin* • 
bury Place. 

At Chcltenliani, Francis Twus, Em|. in his 
69th year. 

— At Dalkeith. Dr Walter Graham, M.D 

Si. At 25, York PIrpc, Dorothea, third sutm- 
ving daughter of Mr W'lllinm IVi11)ain<con, writer. 

tMifh/, A I Southampton, inhis.^'ith \i»r, the 
Right l)on. [<ord Kirkcudbright. He is siu'ceeu 
ed by his brother the Mon. t'amden Grty M* 
Lfllan, 

— .M Knockbay, near Campbelllown, Lronota 
Nutting, vniingcst daughter of Licutenir.c t’lJo 
ncl .lohJi Porter. 

— At Park* of Innes, parish of Grquhan, Mo- 
rayshire, in her lOQlh year, Jane Appy, relict of 
W illism Petrie, sometime farmer in i>iiiru%. 
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PAllT II. 


CBUICKSHAKK ON TIME.* 


Time is generally represented cither 
in the character of a Stream, or of an 
Old Gentleman. Of Time, as a Stream, 
the less tliat is said in a Magazine with 
any pretensions to originality, the bet- 
ter. Of Time as an Old C^ntleman, 
suffice it to remark, that be is alter- 
nately active and passive. Wlien ac- 
tive, he is armed with a scjthe, and 
an excellent mower he is, laying a dou- 
ble swathe with inimitable neatness 
and precision ; when passive, a crowd 
of idle people are engaged in killing 
Time, and he appears lying in a stu- 
por ; but no sooner have Ae delin- 
quents fled, than he jumps to his feet 
with all tlie alacrity of a man in his 
seventh thousand year, declines the 
offer of medical assistance, and disap- 
pears. Formerly, he used to wear a 
long beard, anrf pride himself on a 
slape sconce but now-a-daya he 
often sports a chin that “ shows like 
a stubble-field at harvest-home,” and 
mounts a wig that gives him quite the 
air of an Apollo. In good truth, old 
Father Time, as he used to be called, 
is now a confirmed bachelor, at whom 
maidenly ladies of a certain age keep 
setting their caps ih vain. You see 
him frequently sitting in a bang-up 
greaUcoat, on the boa beside Coadee, 


or even with the ribands in his liand, 
driving like the very devil ; and we 
know of nobody else to whom he bears 
so strong a general resemblance as 
Washington Irving’s Stout Gentleman. 

George Cruickshank and we have 
long been cronies, and George has 
treated us with some admirable Illus- 
trations of his Friend Time’s character 
and pursuits. The frontispiece is excel- 
lent. There Time is seen resuming his 
antique appearance and propensities ; 
winged, bearded, with bis notorious 
fore-lock, and hungry as belL The 
solitary glutton has a board spread, 
for his exclusive delight, with all the 
delicacies of all the seasons. At head 
and foot of tlie table stands a castle- 
one quite fresh, only a few years old, 
the other dilapidated and ivy-wreath- 
ed, fbat the epicure may glut his maw 
with variety as he crunches battlement 
and foundation-stone. The two corner 
dishes near the head of the ubie are 
a stajlcly sycamore grove, and a three- 
dedter ; near the foot a date-tree and 
a dromedary, a farm-house and a 
wheat-stack. The three side-dishes on 
the farther side of the Uble, are a 
shepherd piping to his flock ; a 68- 
pounder carronade and grape-dhot; 
abuUandaheifer. Of the thmside- 


• Illustrations of Time, ^y Geoige Cruickshank, London ; PuWiAed by die Ail- 
tiit, Myddleton Terrace, Pentonville, and sold by James Robins and Co., Ivy Lan^ 
fbternoiter Row; and all Book and Print Sellerii 
VOJ..XXI. ^6 
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dishes close to the devourer^ one is uii« 
touched, or nearly so, — a splendid 
roach, fall of nobility, with only the 
loaciers as yet eaten up ; in a spoon in 
his right baud, a eiivirch ; on a fork in 
Ins left, an iLphaiit, endorsed with a 
tower bristling with spears ; while in 
the centre of the table, is an ainjile 
miscellany of all agis, and sexes, and 
professions ; with plumes, and helms, 
and crowns, and all the meanest and 
most majesiie puriqdiernalia of mor- 
tality. There Tenipus F.dax sits, like 
rhristopher North at Amhroso’s, tre 
Tickler, and 0’D<»herty, and the S’lep- 
lierd, have ap]>eared ; iinjiatient to 
have all the good things of this wotld 
to himself; although, in gnbbliiig up 
all the real and movahli! property in 
the uiiivt rse, he leave himself to die 
of famine on the Last Day. 

George Ouick shank knows better 
than some people w'c could name, the 
grand secret of deacetuiing with skill 
and dexterity from stilts, and walking 
like an ordinary biped. The Frontis- 
piece, therefore, is the otily very sub- 
lime thing in all the Illustrations-— 
and turning it over, dromedaries, ele- 

I thants, towers, and temples and all— 
o! Time Cam.i:]> axd Tine 
Come/* The scene is on H^Ioulsey- 
Hurst — within a roped ring of twenty 
feet — worth ail the Boxiaiia of this 
Alagazinc, of Pierce Egan, and of Jolm 
Bee. (-onspicuous in tlic middle of 
the picture stands the Time-Keeper, 
with his tatler in his hami,— bawling 
the monosy liable. To the left, within 
the ropes/ lies on his back, with his 
face up to heaven, the Man of the 
Bash side — say Jcin Ward — in a state 
of innocence. His daylights are dark- 
ened, and something more than slum- 
ber has sealed up his eyes, which have 
been lanced in vain. In vain, too, does 
bis strong-lunged Second roar into his 
ear. To him, it is like a faint and far- 
off echo — orffidhaps he hears it not at 
all, but is deaf as a house. His Bottle- 
holder, on one knee, and with one fist 
lialf-anpily clench^, seems to up- 
braid him for being past the restora- 
tion of the water of lite. A Jew kneels 
over him in despair, muttering and 
moaning about bis “ monish," — while 
a sporting surgeon feels the feeble 
pulse in a wrist that is overshadowed 
by the blue swollen hanil, all of whose 
knuckles seem dislocated with paying 
aw^ at Crawley's os frontis ; and a great 
big hulking disconsolate Cockney, such 


aoneas always appcrtahis to the fiash-i 
side, half swell and half gull, can with 
diffictilty believe his lieyes when the 
wlds are finally fioored.aiid his betting- 
book iiiii bankrupt. And tbcie, clo.ie 
to the ninny's elbow, is that familiar, 
Bill liichmond, the Lily-white, with 
his box of ivories uii lidded, his ogles 
leering with a k navish 1 \ e-nei cher-lust- 
nor-wm licdgingisli expn^ssion, in 
wdiich, to tlie cheated Cockney, no 
consolation is to be found, and his 
topper so askew and askanee on his 
knowledge-box, that, but for an enor- 
mous organ ordestriietivciiesB, it would 
slide to the sod. Five more finisli- 
eil reprobates you w'ill rarely tor 
in a pyrainidical group, and should 
the man die they will be all lagged to- 
gether ; — but tile gallows is not to be 
robbed of its dues — for a vein is about 
to be opened — and .lem, though van- 
(juished to-day, will yet live to he ele- 
vated to that conspicuous situation 
which he was horn and bred to adorn. 
But look at his opponent ! Second 
and bottle-holder litl him like a log 
troin the sod. Thore masses of mus- 
cle have lost their strength ; he is sick 
and exhausted as a dog, that after a 
forty-mile run lies down cheek by 
.)Owl with reynard on the road-mire — 
las face is indistinguisliable in mouth, 
nose, or eyes— but he staggers up to 
the scralch like a drunkard, and then, 
a? deaf to time as his atitagonist. falls 
down with a squclsh — i:i stone — ba- 
ting a few pounds of sweat and blood. 

Whilcwe live, Jem Ward shall never 
be Champion. Is it the part of a man, 
who aspires to the cliainpionship, to 
travel about the country, shamming 
Yokel, and cheating haw-bucks and 
provincial boxers out of the purses for 
whicli they wish honestly to contend > 
No— it is but one form of that swind- 
ling at whicli Jem, under various aus- 
pices, has long been so expert — and we 
cannot but wonder at John Bee, as ho- 
nest a man as lives, and in all other 
instances the sworn foe of knavery, giv- 
ing countenance to such base and un- 
manly tricks as were never practised 
before by any of the first-rate men. 
Then, in the London ring itself, has 
not the knave and fool been guilty of 
the most barefaced cross with Abbot > 
And of Boraetliingvery like a cross with 
Josh Hudson? If Hudson really licked 
him, what title has he to be a candi- 
date for die chatnpiouahip at all ? If 
Josh did not lickhim, then Jem should. 
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Xbr that liis second of!ence^ have been boots ! We declare, on our conscience, 
kicked for ever out of the ring. Ills that we would not accept the present 
battle with Crawley was a fair ono— of a pair of seven-league boots to-mor- 
ond was he not fairly beaten ? After row,— or, if we did, it would be out 
all this, it is sickening to hear him of mere politeness to the genie who 
talked of, even yet, by Uje flash side, might press them on us, and the wi- 
ns Champion. If ever he fight Urown *»est thing wc could do would be to 
of Bridgeuorth, he will bite the dust, lock them up in |a drawer out of tlie 
Jem is a line fighter, that is certain — reach of the servants. Suppose that 
active, skilful, a hard hitter, nor is his we wished to walk from ('lovenford 
liottoin bad. But he has not power to InncrUitheii— why, with seven- 
to stand up against Brown, six of whose league boots on — one single step would 
blows will settle his hash. It is all take us up to Posso, seven miles above 
very well to talk about ''poor old Shel- Peebles ! That would never do. By 
Uni,” whom Brow n beat. “ Poor old mincing our steps, indeed, one might 
Shelton” is only a very few years, some contrive to stop at Innerleithen — but 
tlirec or four, older than Brown ; and suppose a gad-fly were to sting one’s 
although he had seen rather too mucli ^dp at the Pirn— one unintentional 
service, was he not, previous to that stride would deposit Christopher at 
battle, considered the very best two- Uruinmelzier, and another over the 
handed fighter on Uie list h But be ail Cruik, and far away down Annan 
tins as it may, no cross-cove, whether water ! Therefore, there is nothing 
knave or fool, should ever in our day like wings. On wings you can flut- 
be the Champion of England. ter— and glide— and float and soar — 

rorhiri it, ye living worthies, (^ribb now like a humming-bird among the 
and Spring— tbrhkl it, ye dead iminor- flowers— now like a swan, half row- 
tals, Jem Belcher ami the Ciame Chick- ing, half sailing, and half flying adown 
1*11 ! Forbid it, ye shades of heroes all, ^ river— now like an eagle afloat in 
from Broughton to Power! Forbid it, ye ibc blue ocean of heaven, or sliooUng 
— whose mauleys are armed more for- sunwards, invisible in excess of light 
inidably than of old with the cestus— —and biddiiig farewell to earth and 
with the unpurchased pen, pencil, and its humble shadows. O that 1 had 
press —Bee, Egan, Cruickshank, and tke wings of a dove, that I might flee 
North— for the eyes of your country away and be at rest!” Who hath 
are upon you, and “ England expects not, in some lieavy hour or other, 
every man to do his duty.” from the depth of his very soul, de- 

But enough — too much perhaps— voutly — passionately — hoiielessly— 
of blows and blood— so cast your eye, breathed that wish to escape beyond 
fair readtr, down to die left-hand the limits ofwoe and sin— not into the 
corner of I'late I. — and tell us what world of dreamless deadi — ^fon weary 
thou readtst— “ a short timk— though the immortal pilgrim may 
coiNCr OF AN KUBANII.” There have been — nevCT desired he the 
stands, winged gorgeously as that su- doom of annihilation — untroubled al- 
perb moth, the great owl-motli of Bra- though it be, shorn of all the attri- 
zil, him whom the enthusiastic Kirby butes of being — but he hath prayeil 
calls the glory of the Noctuidse, him for the wings of the dove, because 
whose portraiture James Wilson, bro- that fair creature, as she wheeled her- 
tlier of the Professor, hath in his late self away from the sight of human 
Illustrations of Zoology with pen and dwellings, hath seemed to disappear 
|)cncil 80 flnely visioned— tliere, we to his imagination among old mim- 
say, stands Oberon the fairy king— mering forests wherein she foldeth 
and Puck, is it ?— yes, Puck let it be— ber wing and falleth gladly asl^— 
like lightning obeying his lord’s com- and therefore, in those agitated times, 
inand* when the spirits of men acknowledge 

OUron. kindred with tlie inferior creatnies. 

Fetch me this herb— and be thou here and would fain interchange with them 
again, powers and qualities, they are will- 

Ere the Leviathan can swim a league." ingcven to lay down tlieir intdligence, 
Pnek* their reason, their conscience itelf, so 

** ril put a girdle round about the earth ^at they could but be blessed with 
In forty minutes." the faculty of escaping from all the 

How infinitely more poetical are agonies that intelligence, and veaeoii> 
wings like these, than seven-league and conscience alone can know, and 
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beyond th^ reach of this world's hori*i 
zon to flee away and be at rest! 

Puck says he will put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes. At 
what rate is that per hour^ taking the 
circumference of the earth at 2T,000 
jniles^ more or less? There is a ques* 
tion for the mechanics, ^ somewhat 
about as difficult of solution, as Mr 
BrougbAm'scelebratedone of thesmug*- 
gler and the Revenue Cutter, — ^for the 
solution of which he recommended the 
aid of algebra. It is not so quick as 
you would imagine^not seven hun- 
dred miles an itour. We fbiget the 
usual rate of a cannon-ball in good 
condition, when he is in training, — 
and before he is at all blown. So do 
we forget, we are sorry to confess, the 
number of centuries that it would 
take a good stout, well-made, ablo* 
bodied cannon-ball, to accomplish a 
journey to our planet from one of the 
fixed stars. The great difficulty, we 
confess, would be to get him safely 
conveyed tliither. If that could be 
done, we should have no fear of his 
finding his way back, if not in our 
time, in that of our posterity. How- 
ever red-hot he might have been m 
starting, he would be cool enough, 
no doubt, on his arrival at the gw, 
•—yet we should have no objection to 
back him against Time for a trifle, 
—Time, we observe, in almost all 
matches, being beat, often indeed 
by the most miserable hacks, that 
can with difficulty raise a gallop. 
Time, however, possibly runs booty ; 
for when he does make play, it must 
be confessed that he is a spanker, and 
that nothing has been seen with such 
a stride sinoiMOclipse. 

We never understood Shakspeare’s 
fairies — ^nor his witches either— nor 
his ghosts. Perhaps he did not intend 
that we should understand them,— |}er- 
haps he did not understand them him- 
selfy— perhaps no fairies, no witches, 
no gheuts, either Shaks^re's or any 
body'a else, are altogether intelligible, 
or at least very consistent characters. 
Yet we do like people to be what they 
say they are— one thing or other — dead 
or alive— mermaidorswmander—goat 
or griffin— Christian or ooekney— miser 
or arimaspian. Then, whatever you 
are, fish, flesh, or fowl, you are, in 
our humble critical opinion, bound to 
stick to it. If fish, sport whatever 
Males you choose; but unless yon 
•haber yourself behind the plea of 


being a teal cmt a sea-lkrti, what right 
have you to a bide of hi^? Be sa- 
tisfied, too, pray, with fins, unless to 
your misfortune you are a flying fish, 
—and do not insist, also, on legs and 
arms, for these belong of right to bi- 
peds and quadrupeds, which you are 
not— remember your Horace, and be- 
ware,— 

Desinlt in piscem mulier formosa su- 
peme.” 

If flesh— and not amphibious— which 
is an ea-ctyjiio probat regufam — ^keep 
you to dry land, niy boy — and follow 
Nature Just as she has made you, 
graminivorous, carnivorous, or omni- 
vorous. 1 1 is vastly pleasant, certainly, 
to be omnivorous — but that, far b^ 

I rond his boasted reason, is the privi- 
ege but of us— Man. If fowl,— act 
according to the shape of your beak 
and talons, and all will go well ; 
otherwise, 1^ what bird you may, even 
the bird of Jove himself, in a twelve- 
month, or less, you will be taken for 
a Goose, or the Glasgow Gander. 

We have been anxious, for some 
sentences past, to get at the philosophy 
of Shakspeare's fairies, witches, and 
ghosts, but do not Bccm to have made 
any great progress. His fairies are 
small— almost invisibly small, — and 
often lodge in flower-cups, — a hare- 
bell being a palace, a primrose a hall, 
an anemone a hut, and a daisy a shiel- 
ing. Yet they fall in love with us 
who run — males— from to 6i feet 
high, — ^females, some six inches lower. 
I'hat is preposterous and impossible. 
Tiunia, too, when she falls in lovr^ 
with Bottom, lays his ass's head on 
her lap, and seems, at a rough gum, 
to be somewhat about the middle size, 
between Mrs Cook and the Swiss 
giantess. On what principle she ori- 
ginally married Oberou, one is at a 
loss to mess— not love surely— per- 
haps ambition. In short, there is sad 
confusion in Shakspeare's ideas of aU 
these creatures of the element— a com- 
plete himledepiggledy— there is no 
making ^ther hea<l or tail of them->- 
and the traditionary elvish superstition 
of all climates— especially east and 
north— are blended together, not with- 
out rhymes indeed — fbr many of the 
fairy lays are pretty enough,— %ut cer- 
tainly without reason, and, may we be 
permitted to say, if without any rea- 
son, then without much imagination, 
these two faculties, as they ate caDed, 
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bdngv M w« opitw, merely modified^ 
tions of the one thinking, f^ng, will* 
ing, creating, and acting pimdnle, 
calJcdSoul. 

Now, HR Shaksneare is said by his 
devotional and idolatrous admirers, to 
have surpassed all other mortal men in 
poetical powers, why, we ask, did he 
not frame more fairy-like fairies,—* 
mure spiritual spirits— than those in 
the Tempest, or Midsummer-night's 
Dream ? If all that such poetry re- 
quires, is fanciful and fine imagery, 
dancing measures, and a sort of mi- 
metic sympathy of preternatural with 
natural beings, why, anybody with 
a little tact, taste, feeling, seeing and 
hearing, reading, fancy, and some 
practice in tagging verses, may com- 
])ose it very prettily and edectively, 
and hold up their heads, in that line, 
as so many smartish Shakspeares. 
But if such poetry, conceived of in the 
perfection of its own nature and es- 
sence, not only demand genius to in- 
vent richly, but to combine consistent- 
ly, and according to immutable and 
inviolable laws, so that the creatures 
of the clement shall be creatures of 
the element indeed, and neither more 
nor less ; — so that Oberon, and Tita- 
nia, and Puck, and the rest, shall be 
a peculiar people, inhabiting a pecu- 
liar world, mingling, it may be, with* 
us, and with this world of ours, but 
in everv expansion or contraction 
of their tKMlies, in every enlargement 
or diminution of their wings, sdU 
true through all transformations, and 
transpirations, and transcolorations, 
to their original and necessary fairy 
forms, figures, and colours,— then, say 
wc, contradict us who may, that 
Shakspeare was, iu these nis at- 
tempts, no Poet,— nay, the '' lift" is 
not going to foil, so, gentle reader, read 
on,-*no Poet, we aay, or but a poet of 
the second degree— not the Poet-Lau- 
reate of the Court of Faery, nor worthy 
of the butt of dew, that in the diape 
of a deaf haael-nut, filled with the 
tears of Morning and of Evening, 
shall he presented—^ legends tell— 
to that inspired Bard ofour earth, who 
by the music of his.lyrc shall lay dl 
tine pipes of the Sil^t People mute, 
and charm Oberon asleep on his Ti- 
tania's bosom, beneath ine unwaning 
honey-moon, that hangs like a cresset 
in the heaven of Fairy-knd. 

Away, then, to the hlaated hcoth, 
and see what kind of witchei Sbakn 


speafe eonfWNi up hifeiO ws and Mae- 
heth. llie atr bath taibUea as the 
water hath— and these are of them." 
That ia good— but the witches, wild 
and withered as they are in their at*^ 
tire, are but so so creations to frighten 
and to prophesy to a doomed king. 
Thev have no kindred with the wide 
blacK moors of the Highlamis of Scot- 
land. Their gibbering is not in the 
idiom of the ancient Erse— not phan- 
toms they worthy to be stared at, dll 
reason reels, by the Children of the 
Mist. Gray Malkin, and Paddock, 
are sony names for the witches of a 
mountainous region ; and Mr Upton, 
imagining himself to be eulogising 
the passage on which he annotates, 
observes, that, to understand it, we 
should suppose one Familiar caHing 
with the voice of a Cat, and another 
with the croaking of a Toad. Must 
we indeed ? And what have cats and 
toads to do with thunder, light- 
ning, and the rain ; when the hurley 
hurley's done, when the battle's lost 
and won"? Here, as in the case of 
the Fairies, Shnkspeare writes as if he 
bad been fuddled. He cannot get rid 
of his poor, flat, hearthstone, broom- 
stick, English, Stratford-upon-Avon 
superstitions ; and out with the truth 
at once, horrible as it is, Shakspeare 
In Scotland was— a Cockney? Just 
before Macbeth and Banquo forega- 
ther with the witches, in tnunder on 
the moor, we have this colloquy— 

" In Ultclu Where bast thou been, 
sister? 

** 2d IfUc/h Killing swine. 

** 3d Wiich. Sister, where thon? 

" In Wiich. A sailor's wife," &c. 

What is there good in this, or in all 
that follows? Little or nothing. Kill- 
ing swine! Shakemearo wrote these 
two words— therefore, and for no 
other reason, are the^y witchlike and 
terrible. From killing swine, the 
transition is natural (is it not?) to 
pnmhesying about kings, crowns, 
and thrones. Let the Weird Sisters 
either be the Northern Fates or Des- 
tinies— or let them he the Witches of 
Warwickshire— hut no man has m 
right to oonfiise the two characters^— 
least of all to bring down our Pos- 
ters of the sea and land" to the Icv^ 
of Anglo-Saxon crones tiding on be- 
soms. 

NoW| fa St any answer to lueh oh- 
JoctioDS as these, to say, tliat IhM 
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beings ore anonuiloua^ and that, there- syllable men's names* ** in antres vast 
fore, their creator is at freedom to and deserts idle." 
characterise them as he wills? None Finally, if the Weird Sisters arc 
whatever. If it be, their Shakspeare impersonations of ideas prevalent in 
eould not go wrong, as long as he gavo iiationaL superstition — try them by 
them a gibberish utterance— breathed that test ; if they are auomalotts fic« 
through their skinny lim a hellisli tions of Sliakspeare’s fancy, try them 
spirit, made fiercer by the compres- by that— and in both coses alike will 
sion of their choppy fingers— envo- they be found wanting ; in the first 
loped the beldames in a ghastly aU they are degraded by an intermixture 
mosplicTC, and when their prophecy, of another, and lower, and more 
half-beiiison holf-malison, ceased to gar creed, — in the second, they are of 
quake, bade them vanish into the air, a contradictory and inconsistent clia- 
and what seemed corporal melt as racter, fluctuating between the old 
breath into the wind. I’hat bt'ing wotiieii who frighten Kiiglish chaw- 
summoned thither to betray and de- bacons or yokels, with beards aiid 
stroy, they should do their duty, and whiskers, cat-attended, and obnoxious 
do it witberingly and well, is the least to ducking in a pond, and those more 
tliat could have In'cii cxi>ected from a truly terrible and spiritual agt^ncies 
far inferior magician to Shaks|)earc ; that have power given to them liy tlie 
but from si]aks|)eare we expect far Prince of the Air to elevate men's sons 
more than that — ^not merely some to high places, or dash them down to 
witdilike words, and motions, and the dust in blocxl of their own shed- 
gesture's, and gesticulations, but the ding, and by the instrumentality of 
full display of powers meet for such their own throne-shaking crimes that 
a mission, such as should not only sparenot the heads of 1 leaven's unoinU 
liave left Macbeth and Banquo over- iug. On which horn of the dilemma 
come with horrid forebodings, against must Shakspeare he stuck ? 
which it was in vain for the one to Now for his ghosts. Wc need go 
struggle in his visions of ghastly hopc^, no farther for reference than to the 
and the other in his visions of still ghost in llamlct. His first appe^ar- 
ghastUtr fear ; but all who read the ance is more tlian respectable— it is 
drama — all who saw' it acted — should solemn and impressive. The solitary 
have been sunk— overwhelmed — lost reader's hair at midnight begins to 
—and helpless, among the shadows bristle— bis flesh to cree|>— bis heart 
of passing events all dripping with to quake — and he has ho|K's of aghast 
murder, and lowering alike with the that will curiUe his blood — and make 
gloom of guilt and retribution. him ring the bell for the sight of a 

Waa Macbeth a superstitious per- human face, should it even be tlmt of 
son ? We cannot tell— Sliakspearc the alarmed cook with her papered 
docs not let us into this secret of his liair in a mutch. But when the old 
idiosyncracy. Had he who hud lived mole begins mining in the cellar, the 
in Scotland all his days, and been a gravity essential to the working of 
traveller by night, never seen a witch suiritual influences begins to relax — 
till then ? If the witches were but tbe reader waxes merry as the worthy 
creations of Shaksneare, Macbeth, of pioneer— the well-done old-boy Lira- 
course, never could have seen them self — and helps himsidf, in pure love 
before ; but if they were in a man- of the,Glenlivat, to a fresh jng of tod- 
ner born" in Scotland, how could he, dy. Far be it from us to tie a ghost 
a man of forty-five at the youngest, down to a specifle number of lines of 
have missed '^^ing them over and blank verse, or to insist on his obscr- 
over again a hundr^ times ? Judging vii^ all the pauses with scientific pre- 
from what passes between Macbeth cision. We have no doubt that had 
and Banquo, neither of them had ever Mr Wonlsworth seen it i*xpedient to 
seen a witch in their lives till that introduce a ghost into the Kxcur- 
terriblc and fateful night ; a degree sion, he wo^d' have occupied the 
of blindness inconceivable in an age whole book with a single sp^ch, and 
when all eyes, from castle to cot, hc^ set Poet, Solitai7,and Ptdlar, all thn^ 
held preternatural agents once at least at defiance and asleep; but one ex- 
every moon, and belonged to an an- pects more sane conduct from Shak- 
cestry, mean or mighty, that had ever speaKr, who sadly fSnrgot himself in 
been familiar with the voices that making an interl^tor in his drama 
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long-winded, allcr the breath bad Icflt 
Ilia body., just as he had previously 
forgot himself in making the ghost 
say that he had come from a bourne 
from which no tniveller returns. Any 
person can count the lines as correctly 
as we cun — and he will find that the 
buried Majesty of Denmark spouts, 
right on end, with little or no inter- 
ruption, seventy-eight lines— and no 
fewer than thirty-hve after he has 
exclaimed, with visible apprehension 
of being bedawned, 

But, soft, methinks 1 smell the morning 

air.” 

The extreme and painful minuteness 
of his coinmiinicatioii is only to be 
equalled by its intolerable prolixity : 
and we have often felt, in reading it, 
for, prosy as it is, it has its felicitous 
expressions, (leperous distilinent, and 
80 forth,) that it is the model on which 
(\ril Jackson, the celebrated Dean of 
CJiristchurch, constructed his conver- 
sational discourse. Cyril Jackson, 
D.D. w'as an eminent man in his day, 
and bis tulciits were more than re- 
spectable ; but there was nothing su- 
]H‘riiaturaL or pieteriiatural in his con- 
versation ; and had any ghost imitated 
his oral style in the loneliest church- 
yard ill iMiglaiid, we should have 
bmoked him in an instant, and laugh- 
ed in his face ; yet we should have 
been to blame, if Shakspeare be to 
praise ; for James Smith himself could 
not imitate old 1 Jam let more to the 
ileatli than did Cyril Jackson, and 
ronsequently, any ghost that should 
have imitated the Dean, would have 
been in character, giving his accents 
something more of the tomblike and 
sepulchral. 

All this will, we fear, seem very 
heterodox to the million, — nay, to 
those who have been pleas^ to set up 
Shakspeare as the god of their idolatry, 
even impious, and with a slight tinge 
of l^ptiemy. It was even so witli us, 
when wc described the lied- Tarn Ra« 
ven Club supping upon a Quaker be- 
neath the dark brqw of the mighty 
Helvellyn. Some subscribers threat- 
ened to give up the Magazine, because 
we described, some A hat after the dash- 
ing manner of the savage Rosa, a Fact 
in Nature. Others were shocked that 
we should have written so of the 
" Meek Pilgrim of Nature,” whom 
Sir Walter had lo beautifully be- 
moaned as bleaching to the snow- 


storm beneath that sonorous mount- 
ain, Catchedicam. But we demand 
as a right, that our picture, both sides 
of it, for back as wdl as front of the 
canvass is painted, be compared with 
that of the Great Known, and we shall 
abide the verdict. If ravens will cat 
Quakers who have lost themselves in 
the snow, and that after a fashion at 
which humanity revolts while it gazes, 
and shudders while it narrates, we are 
not the man to be afraid of taking 
up the peti or tlic pallet ; and if Shak- 
s^are will make tlie ghost of a king, 
who in life was a personage of few 
words, prose away like the Head of a 
College, neither arc we the man to ab- 
stain, in fear of a shallow world, from 
exposing the spectre's prolixity, and 
recommending him as an honorary 
member of the right worshipful com- 
pany of Maunderers, with the present 
representative of the county of — ■■ 
at their head. But we particularly 
request that no correspondent send for 
insertion in this Magazine any defence 
of Shakspeare — Into the Balaam-box 
it shall inevitably go — ^i'rom whose 
jaws this very Leading Article has it- 
self made an almost miraculous es- 
cape. I^et our ingenious friend Mr 
James Balluntync take up the cudgels 
for the Swan of Avon — ^if he pleases 
— ^for we are free to confess, that the 
very worst and the very best criticisms 
on Shakspeare we ever read, have ap- 
peared from his pen, at divers times, 
and in sundry manners, in the Weekly 
Journal; and we do not know that, 
with equal truth, we could say the 
same thing of ourselves. 

But loT in the same Plate, ''A 
Long-Time Waiting," a gentleman, 
pondering by a pond, fishing ! Judg- 
ing from the external cliaracteT of 
that piece of water, it contains no- 
thing of the fish-kind beyond a frog, 
a snail, or a leech. It is truly a 
most uncomfortable little wet riieet 
of water— most dismal indeed— quite 
such an Elstree-lookingsinkas received 
out of the sack the Tnurtelized body 
of Weoie. It acquired, we undezw 
stand, a fishy character ^om the dr- 
cumstance of asmalldead perdi having 
hem seen floating on it some years 
ago, which had probably been flung 
into it in qiite hj some schoolboy, on 
his way home mm an unsocce^ul 
holiday at a marl-pit miles off. There 
he sits, and has long been sitting— 
the PiscaUnial Solitary of the Escur- 
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fdmi f He is obvioualy eacditng hit 
dbUhofotU. Hit tore tlimt fait be» 
gaii--4iidded up as the cuff of lue 
Jacket is to the mm of his hat, it is 
all in vain ; for, at this blessed mo- 
ment, both toothach and earach are 
his — cold, cold is his seat of honour^ 
as that of a marble monument What 
he expects to find in such a place, hea- 
ven only knows ; but truly that is a 
searching rain,-«if rain it may be call- 
ed, which rain is not, but commingled 
bail and sleet murdering a day of 
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Behind Piscator, who, were he to 
stretch himself un into his alntnde, 
could scarcely fail of being six feet 
eiXj and mp^onally thin, stands a 
fist friend tVom the inn two miles ofi^ 
who, prompted by an aimless curiosity, 
has come to inquire about the day's 
eport No fisli yet P ! ! Why, I say. 
Popjoy, have’nt you bad a Ute all 
day To this seemingly inofBsnsive 
interrogatory does Popjoy reply with 
all the monosyllabic laconidsm of onr 
First Lord of the Treasury , — ** No 
the long lank reeds, sedges, and bul- 
rushes rustling ** hear, hear, hear 
There is a mystery in this same mat- 
ter of angling which has never yet 
been duci^t^. We remember that, 
when a child, we used to angle from 
morning to night in a piece of water, 
where wc knew there was no fish. But 
it was the only piece of water within 
our reach ; and as water is the element 
in which fishes exist, that was enough 
for us, and there we sat eying our fioat, 
which our reason (even then strong) 
assured us never was to descend. Do 
not tell us, that ever and anon our 
mind fell into a transient delusion, 
and that we had — hope. If it had 
been so, would we not have cut and 
run, the instant reason came to our 
aid, and told us to fling aaide the Flca- 
•uresofHope? Nay .now could Hope 
rouae ns from our bed at dawn, and 
esarry ns to angte in a pond where we 
knew fish was none ! It was some far 
deeper principle in human nature than 
Hoj« that led ns to that lonely moor 
-^it was an instinctive and inextin- 
f^MhaUe ieeling, amounting to pas- 
Sion, of the adaptation of the being of 
fishes to the liquid element of water, 
and which overosroe the oonvktioa ao- 
^sompan^ng a particulir ease, by the 
wnse of unhrenal Fitness^ We osa- 
uoi get nearer dion this to the tiutbi 


but to the fiict itself we pledge our 
honour. 

Poor Pofsjoy I we daresay thou art 
fisr from a bid fel]ow---aDd if we 

had thee in Scotland, we do not doubt 
we could make a man of thee in a 
single spring and autumn. What a 
contrast between thee, by the side of 
that piteous little pond, and Christo- 
pher North angling his way down the 
Tweed ! River of rivers ! each stream, 
^ch shallow, each pool of thine has 
its own peculiar murmur, as familiar- 
ly known to our ear, even in imagi- 
nation, — ^for in dreaming of dice me- 
mory is herself imaginative,— as the 
voice of each distinct friend that we 
have known from youth to age. Along 
the holms of Caidrona, how flowest 
thou along with an almost inaudible 
whisper— with but here and there a 
single tree shaking its tresses in a mir- 
ror set nearly motionlcsa in a frame- 
work of green and gold, where the 
fast-nibbling sheep seem forgetful of 
thdr lambs, but in a momeiit bleat 
them to their sides, as the harmleas 
angler goes by ; and where the linnet 
sits Bongless now near her nest, full 
of gaping mouths, in the yellow 
broom, 

” That lends the windwsrd air an exqui- 
site perfume.’* 

Along Elie-Bank Wood, thou nishest 
on in a delighted hurry, as if eager 
to bide tbysdf from the sun, beaeatli 
something cooler than cloud-shadows, 
the old forest-gloom. Till, lo ! again 
baring thy bosom to the heavens, away 
thou huddleat over low linn, and into 
'' ahelving pluinm,” by tlie braes of 
Ashiesteel, where erst the mighty 
Minstrel abode — and on— on— on- 
through brake and show, and grove, on 
to the Holy Melrose — ^but there, alas ! 
Poor Popjoy, art thou still sitting be- 
siile thy pu^le— ^nd four hundred 
miles arc between thee and us, now, 
after a glorioua day’s sport, reclining 
on the window-seat of the Fisher- 
man's Pdrlour, at sweet ClovenfonL 
Supper, as we are a Christian! 
Well, our dear pieorge, we roust Jay 
thine Illustrations aside for an hour 
of trout and toddy, and would that 
thou wert thyselfUere, to take seat 
at the foot of our little taUeJ Bed aa 
the dawn-blush, and firm' aa die rose- 
bud— a trout of ten thousand I How 
deUdously peels off die brown-blister- 
ed buttery skin from Jus well-baited 
2 
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nidus ! llig tail slightly 
rather, crunUed^ttp in thediKe«tioiiof 
bis h^ ; and, mercy pit ua1 ha rare- 
1y cannot be yet alive ! He certainly 
seatned to stir — yet the frying«pan 
most have done his business, to say 
nothing ot Che crash we gave hia dcuU 
ag^nst the butt of our rod, that he 
might not play spang out of our fist, 
and re-plunge into his native pool, 
like a very full. The ketchup, if you 
please, my dear— thank you— you are 
the prettiest girl in Tw<^dal^nay, 
don't blush and bang down your bead 
— YOU might give ua a kiss, for we are 
old cnou^ to be your great-grand- 
father. Dickson's mustard. I'm sure 
—DO other mustard on earth could 
make Kit North sneeze like a young 
one. Now, my love, you may he 
bringing ben the cutlets — but see 
there's a lid to the ashet. Very ami- 
able whisky indeed— Here’s to tlie me- 
mory of Sandy Govan — ^last time 

we ained in this parlour — ^it had not 
a bow-window then — Sandy sat on 
that very chair ! With what a face he 
stopped short in tlic middle of that 

5 |ueer tunc on the fiddle, lyhcu the bit 
assie came in with the fry ! 

.But away. with melancholy, 

Kor doleful changes sbig, 

On life and human folly. 

But menriJf, merrily siug^ 1% Uu 

Another caulker f Vflppe single thing 
in this whole ipow Wanting to 

our perfect felicit)i^^l$oept the cut- 
lets, and there they')l^et 

** O, why have baids^ in many a lovely 
lay, 

Foigetcing aU Sbeir osm delightful years, 
Sueg that dita life is hpt one little day. 
And this most hspiiy world a vaM of 
team?- 

Would that we could live for ever !— 
O, no— no-^no— for then the angler 
eould no more moralize on the atream 
--4he aotti would be plucked out of all 
Ms peaceful enterpmes— there would 
be no profbund joy of grief in ^em- 
berins the old famtliar.lkcee— and we 
abould never meet Isaac WaiUm, in 
Heaven! 

Tttnrtfver to Plate IL The pehttal 
pSeoe S entitled " 
and BO man ^boto joyer too 

kteforthe ebaefa,** tnp| look'at it 
0ut aeatest aynil^thy with % aci|^- 
«W. The sufferer’ in the foregiiound is 
a Wdshman— from an inscription 
• Vet, XXI. 


oil , 7s<s 

on asigtt ahowMitbeii^lidlMw hr 
hitehding|to gobytlm^TIms osiekon 
Tuesday, at twelve o'dock, toLlWm- 
wigdiil^iimkn^ which must be In ibe 
Principanty* We absolutely hear him 
groan when Mr Tapstave, the Boni- 
face, iijB to his glarittf mnUpn — 
'^Coach,sir! The coach haabeenjoBe 
about three quarters of an honr^Sr— 
tliey start, sir, to their time, sir, to 
a minute, sir !" What a face t Far 
whiter, and more woe-bi|gone than 
that which drew Priam's curtains at 
dead of nidit. The eoaidi runs hut 
OBoe a-wed^ and Taffy and his ipouse 
muat wait till next Tueaday« . That 
travelliitt-cap, which is rea% hand- 
some, will not be needed till no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty eight 
hours have exinred^ No w^der he 
is breathless and aghast, for he is la- 
den with portmanteau, and travel- 
ling-bag, and bundle, and uinbrdla, 
and great-coat, and ahawla, and pe- 
lisses, and has been hunying mm 
hia lodgings at tlie other end of the 
village, at the rate of five milda per 
hoiam awhile to the Times^^^ O 
tempora, O mores I"— the turnpike gate 
is flying wide opc^ eight miles nearer 
Wales 1 With land-box and child, 
bis better half is seen flying under 
a load of fat through foe market-place 
In the TcaTt itor slackens^, her pace, 
althoi^ she secs from tlA eonfifou- 
latkm afar, that Times aud fSdes 
wait for no man. How oabmly, all 
this while, does foe dial-plate oa foe 
old diurch-tower show the whole world 
that it wants but a quarter to one ! 
Hapleas pair ! What eonU you have 
been about since.six o'dodc foil morn- 
ing, when you rose ? Had you risen 
at four* and^foe Junes not left Mr 
TapstaWa tiU two, a^wer us candid- 
ly, wottU it not , have been foe sunc 
foipgpreciBdy, and would younot^bati* 
1m pair, Imve bean panting,, sweating, 
staring, gaping, groanh^ taldsteost 
cumng .foe hour in which.^)yoii were 
at about, a tinmier or sixtaen 
mlnutta focini fo>taj vv}iite4]io^.^iis 
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firm bdbf tfMt you have fingotten 
to pttt on yoBT drawers. 

** Oh J for a blast of that dread bom 
On Fbntaiabian echoes boriie« 

That to King Charles did come. 

When Roland brave, and Olivier 
And every l^iladin and Peer, 

On Boacesvalles died! 

Snbh blast had warn’d yon not in 
vain,” he. 

We have had our share of most sort 
of Bufibriog in this life, yet wc do not 
acmple or hesitate to say, that the 
hour of our greatest agony was on just 
such another occasion as this ! We do 
not mean yon to undersumd, gentle 
reader* (hat we were ever too late for 
the coach* so beladcn with luggage as 
Mr Owen, or so wife-pursued by a 
spouse dragging progeny so desperate* 
ly along the stones, — but we do mean 
you to understand* gentle reader* that 
were we to live a thousand years, ne* 
ver could we again sufier, either on a 
nmilar or ffissimilar occasion, the an* 
gnish* that some forty years ago, we 
endured, on being too late-*-by about 
ten minutes for the Fly. Shi: was in 
it — siis was in it — whom we had not 
seen for an a^e--«nd whom we were 
not to see again for an age more* and 
yet— heavens and earth— we overslept 
ourselves, and she was off— off— off— 
off— with, as we were told on the spot, 
a dragoon officer inside, none but their 
two ftdves — he the most blessed, and 
we the roost accursed of mortal men ! 
Why did we not follow in a chaise and 
eight— at tlie rate of thirty miles an 
hour ? We did follow in a chaise and 
four* but the leaders had to drag on 
the refitiles in the shafts— and then 
crash went the axle-tree, and the whole 
concern* into a ditch. We mounted one 
of the leaders, but he was wholly unao* 
Gustooied to gallop out of hamesa, and 
ilepiivo 4 .^f hia customary equ 4 xiiie* 
came d^a* at full speed, into the atti- 
tude of mycTj and projected us over a 
greenpuing* into what, in Scotland* we 
call a policy^ She and the dragoon 
were ^ this time at the extremity of 
Comwdi, and our evil genius tola us 
that ftither pursuit was hopeless. It 
is forty— ay, nearer fifty years since 
that day* yet so vividly does imagina-- 
tion realise tlie horrors of Jealousy* 
the injutod lover's hell*” tbat lihe Mr 
Owen there, whose jdeture is before us* 
we oDuU even now curse the hour in 
were born;— hut let us both 
to our aid**-and 


remember that whikTbe Times have 
cruelly caused oil hia.aorrows* so will 
they mutuitonsly heal them i while, for 
ourselves* have we not hod a long* a 
glorious, a lofty, and a useful careCr* 
since, in the bitter blindness of yondi* 
fhl pasaton, we thought our sun bad 
set with the disappearance of the Read* 
ing Fly,— 

And wept the more, because we wept in 
vain.” 

We have inadvertently turned over 
ihree pages, and got to Plate VI., of 
which the central scene breathes the 
very spirit of philanthropy and domes* 
tic happiness. It is ycleped Pun* 
niNo-Tin B.” Just aa the female do* 
mestic has ^ uncovered the plum*y 
wonder, a friend of the familv ushers 
himself in— somewhat too late ibr 
soup, fish, beef, and fowl*— but no oc- 
casion for apologies on either side, for 
the hospitable John Bull welcomes 
him to his seat, pointing to the mag* 
num bonum in triumph* while Mrs 
Bull vainly tries to allay the ecstasies 
of their five cliildrcn, heedless of the 
stranger's approatdi. Writers on edu- 
cation are aB very severe on greediness 
and gluttony in children, and go the 
length of picturing^ the love good 
things 08 a carnal sin. But think for 
a moment on the fresh, keen, sensitive, 
healthy palates of children that have 
been au day breaking the brittler fur* 
niture in-doors, or furiously garden- 
ing it without, or driving it four-in- 
hand among the flower-beds. Would 
you have the little rosy rascals of ei- 
ther sex to sit prim, and act the pret- 
ty* in presence of such a pudding as 
tMt,— and* when duly helped accord- 
ing to their respective sizes* to mince 
away like mice at the slices of savoury 
suet* as if they would prefer eating 
some lime from a hole in the wall i 
No— no— Uessinas on these little glo- 
rious gormandizing gluttons* whom 
Cruickshank's benevdent genius has 
embodied! and may that nurse-like 
cook, who has just unlidded the De- 
light have alesscf pudd.in|$in reserve, 
to soothe their stomachs into perfect 
repose. Confound* cuff, and kick the 
ugly little sepundrd* male or 
wlio carries iid-bita or bon-hdns into 
a comer* and ei^oys than in lecret, 
apart from bis or her cbntemjporarieB. 
Smitary sensuality is ibockmg* and 
cannot eome to good : hut when the 
gfiixl things of this lifo have been* in 
equal division, allotted to such five 
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imps AS tlim, wIkstcho one has advan* 
anotheTj Imt all are laugliiag 
ridually and in tbe gron^ why 
tome their transports^ by subjk'cting 
the merry mess to the lava of iinagU 
nar;^ gooil*breeding» far less to the re* 
stramts of that ascetic morality that 
allows unlimited venison and turtle to 
the parents^ but would stint their pro- 
genjr of padding, even in that its most 
gracious form ? Grown-up people, too, 
are exceedingly and absurdly a;^ to 
draw a line at distinction between 
tlkemselves and people who are not 
growti-up. They consider thenisclve^ 
merely b^use they are grown-up, pri- 
vileged to devour, on the spot, what- 
ever (lelidoiis dish is so unfortunate 
as to come in their way — till men and 
women are absolutely sick, or nearly 
so ; but should any of the people who 
arc not CTOwn-np, take a spoon, end 
without being ordered, help itself to a 
fritttT, forthwith one of the grown-up 
gluttons at the head and the foot of 
the table reads the groWing 
dtser a lecture on its enonnity, that 
would pass current ina country church. 
While the very green fat is melting in 
the father's mouth, he threatens to 
chastise Parvus lulus for paying his 
stealthy addresses to a custard t aiid the 
nfbther, through dieeks swoileu with 
an oily shred m the apon of a roasted 
turkey, splutters rqnmches at Julia, 
an interesting child of ten years, whose 
mouth may very possibly he rather too 
full of blanc mange, protesting that at 
her age she had not j^roceededb^ond 
basty-pudding. Is it not wonderful 
that grown-up pepple, especially those 
who are parents, are never struck with 
an inatont tense of their own atrocious 
greediness and sdfish iililBsd No- 
thing more comiDon mm to hear a 
great greasy civic mtor insiatii^ at 
the hm 01 his own table, on the Ca* 
thdies being emancipated, and admit- 
ted to a flilland participadon in 
all the bleaniM of the Britun ConstU 
tution, wfafle he exchides hitown-lit* 
tie Protestonta, who are biting their 
nails and cooling ihedir hods npafairs, 
ftom the numeroiys rich thiims in the 

e of: the oetitlmnan or laoy at the 
lof die ngme department. 

But here is, in dentndaeene of Plate 
V|. die esempUfiettion of a very di^ 
ftrent system of govommenW That 
moimted on a im&ty- 
stool, with one whole aide of the toble 
to lihnidf, is heard crowing cock-a* 


doodle-doo In triumph. vl&' iejfi and 
arms extended as wide as th^ can 
sprawl; noria tbeieaiiy danger a sur- 
feit, for die urchin's cligesthn* power is 
as his power of swallow, and he gains a 
jiound oHieck. Missy, who threatens 
to bepretty, holds uplier handsin more 
moderatoa admiration, having bren 
taught by her maid that it is vulgar 
to have a large appetite : yet still the 
healthful creature IS foiidof pluma, and 
has no symiiathy for the sylphs she 
reads of in piciurc-books all living on 
the empty air. The two rogues next 
her are obstreperous in their joy, and 
seem cheering the rich rotuncuW >¥1111 
absolute huzaas ; but of all the fat, 
bunchy, thick-lipped, small scnsual- 
ists that we ever saw guzzle, never 
ctopped we our eyes on the equal of 
him reated on his papa's left hand ! 
While die others hold up their cx- 
jianded hands iii different moods of 
imaginative admiration, hia feelings 
are all concentrated in his palate! 
With both dumpy paws he grasps the 
edge of his plate, and is shoving it in 
that he may he first helped, while his 
mamma, justly offended, is rating him 
soundly for his impatience. If the 
boy is father of the man," he is 
doomed to die of apoidcxy at a city 
feast. No fear of Ins being, drowned, 
for he never will be a skoler-^nor yet 
a Btrimmer he,<^for field-sportS| cfiat 
is no natural genius he never will 
drive a tandem that bay-***Bo, never; 
hut all his habits will be safb and se- 
dentoij, and his bel^ will be tlte.only 
god the fubsy young Idolaler will wor- 
sbip. Let Phrenology flourish ; fw$b we 
live» there is the organ of Gustaliyeness 
enormously developed! So too is that 
of Venmtion, while Conscientious- 
ness is veiT small, and no room has 
been left far Ideality in the imran 
region abovie his templea. Never did 
character spd developcmonti'lib tolly 
and oofQcide--*fiofirontaI atutwi there 
.-.-to cover Id oijgai^; and a oast of 
his dtuljlmiisjtjhe hendM.x!SUiid at the 

XvidOnoe for anl agrikist fhoiMlcpoe. 

By 1b be Od^tof 

m Iriond ifho^ thito sechSiim 
In at pnddinf^i^ IffrietodiiM 
go to omer peoMt houaea to Iflne 
wiihimtfapcwto^i^^ 
at least to IP ^ die pi’tM 
we.iee a Jhtomd about p 

pttvo Im chuotoi^fblto^ we are thri- 
lled toWleve, never tiqured him, Of 
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their cquitiit»k sliaro? of one of the 
greatest cnjovments that ever l)efel 
the young luea. |Ie has no right, 
the monster, to apologise himself at 
such an interesting predicament into 
the dining-room even of his own bro- 
ther. Whence has he come ? From 
the county ? Well then, he ought 
to have dined in the Xew Hummunis, 
if siidi a house still exists— if not, 
anywhere else than on the central 
piece of Plate VI. of George Criiick- 
siiank's Illustrations of Time, and on 
any other substance than that puilding. 
Doesheliveregularly intowii? Then 
he stpilld be scJit to ilie trcad-inill. 
Bad 4mpugk had lie intruded himself 
before the bell, but in the middle, 
nay near the t-nd of dinner — words are 
wanting .to express adequately our idea 
of the enormity of his conduct. What 
good ean a shce of that pudding pos- 
sibly do to that interloping and tincal- 
culatcd-opon glutton, eaten as it must 
be amidst the most religious curses of 
these hve innocent oiid voracious chil- 
dren ? As yet they have not seen him 
— ^l)urjed in tlieir joy. What a yell of 
angry dismay will penetrate his drums, 
us soon as they are awakened toasense 
of their coticUtion, and catch a fhll 
front view of hia face, that to their 
frightened imaginations will seem all 
one illiinitablcMaw /— lie is tlie man 
Tommy <lreamt of— But we must not 
pursue the picture — suffice it to sav, 
that his entrance has clouded an hour 
in Paradise, and that ids image will 
henceforth continue to infest Paying- 
Time, till Pudding-Time shall be no 
more. 

But joking apart— what man living 
has a right to enter yonr dining-room, 
unbidden verbally, or in writing, as 
you are sitting, or have sat down, to 
allay the /tme4 edendi^ Vo not mia- 
unueratand us. It is not Wcause 
there ss lH»t enough hir him, as well 
as for to eat— bowevier large may 
be oar family— and how large it is, 
we need not aowsay,fiW^iU magnitude 
does in no way bear upon the present 
argjniDeiit^«.4t is not* we iepeat, be- 
cauie there is not enough ibr him to 
eat, and half a dosen more mons^ 
a» wgljr as himself— tf to eiSet such a 
(*uppQution be not an unpardonable 
outrage on hninaiuty^it £i not, we 
repeat o^n, because there is not 
enough fur the ignorant and unaen- 
ttanwly beast to eat, for is not^t 
artlifrty.pouod round of beef, and are 
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not these Fife how-touddics? — It is 
not, we repeat it, for tlic fourth and last 
time, that there is not enough, and 
more than enough, for the long, leaa» 
lank Stomach to cat, till he swell into 
a haggis-bag, for were he to clear tlic 
board, is there not the cold remains 
of many four-footed animals in the 
larder, (a whole fox, caught yester^ 
day in a trap, included,} and some- 
where about the premises several dozens 
of chccsc-8, Cheshire, Kibhock, and 
Cream ? But it is the sudden breaking 
up and disruption, the instantaneous, 
unexpected, unprovoked, undeserved, 
unpardonable, and yet unpunibbable 
destruction of a whole afternoon, cven- 
iiw, and night’s cozy comforts, of 
which perhaps the chief and iho 
choicest of all, is the gradual Nap in 
the soft embrace of that loving ann- 
diair, that is felt to fold its arms round 
its lord and master, even like a wife 
jcjH^nting her of a scolding-fit, and 
soothing you into forgetfulness of the 
vanislied termagant, by the sweet, 
insidious endearments of chaste con- 
nubial contrition ! 

There is but one word only, and it is 
in the Scottish tongue, that to our ear 
doth fitly and fully express the aerial 
sinking away of an afM-dinner 
from this noisy world, into a region ftr 
away, still, shadowy, and sublime— 
that only word, is tlie word the Shep- 
herd is sofondof in thcNoctes, thewvrd 
nw'AAVM ! It would be wrong to say 
that in a uwawm, at least in the kind 
of delicious and dclightfiil nwAWM 
of which we speak, that tliis wide 
and wicked world, in which we were 
born, live, die, and are buried, is entire- 
ly, utterly forgotten, and ceases to be ! 
No— there is still a “ laigh sugh” of 
this earth, which is felt still to be one 
of the seven planets of our solar sys- 
tem — still do we feel that we are mor- 
tal and unmarried — a mysterious feel- 
ing of our Editorship, even, is with 
us in our uwawm— and each soeoes- 
sive mne that hovers away befine our 
ken, is as a gloriousi and stulmore g^o« 
nous Opening Artid& Now, is it endis* 
rable that such a \hdonaiy beatitu^ 
shall be at the mercy of ehm- 
mon-placc acquaititanoe that’dloiMk 
es. out of pure idleness or 
to drop in, os he cdblt,|iik‘iwt«ltiek ? 
There are times when the interior of 
a loan's^ house, eimedally if he has 
nasssod'his grand diEniHn»ric,fm|tht to 
be sacred, when no uuprivilegca and 
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niihallowed foot must cross tbethregh*- 
old. No man whp knows in wbot 
tlic value of threescore and ten yem 
consists, would think of breaking in 
upon md) consecrated privacy— and 
should such practices be estsDlisbed 
in society, there is an end to domestic 
delights. The dearest friend we have 
— and wc have many dear— is not en- 
titled to defraud ua of a single snore. 
We except not even him who on one 
occasion saved our life. For saving 
our life, we owe him eternal gratitude ; 
but ftot. if by claiming privileges of 
:ni t'ntrr*e, he should render that life 
a curse. At the moment he leapt 
overboard to pluck up drowned ho- 
])our by tlie locks/’ which he most 
li'.Toically did, when our yacht %va8 
going ten knots, he surely was not 
actuated by the base thought, that for 
all future years there would be a knife 
and fork for him at our table. If so, 
wc liad much rather have been saved 
by a Newfoundland dog, out of that 

I mre philanthropy characteristic of his 
:ind, than by a fellow Christian, ca- 
pable of such interested aiul seliish 
liuirianity. 

A knife and fork constantly kept for 
any one man any other raaus ta- 
ble ! Ts not the thought shocking ? 
Bcttcf, far better to have him domes- 
ticated at once — ^boarded, lodged, bed- 
ded, washed, and scoured, at so much 
per annum. 

Think not, gentle reader, that wc 
are inhospitable; No, no — our failing 
is rather tlie other way — and not a 
man in all Scotland keeps a better ta« 
ble, or one more frequently surround- 
ed with troops of fHcnds. But we like 
to choose our company. No verbal 
message by a servant, with Mr North's 
compliments— no oral invitation even 
— except on rare occasions, when we 
cliance to meet on the street with an 


or freet of ours, that i| fat imlneky 
to say grace before meat in presence of 
an odd number? 

There are too many worthy enofiglt 
people in their waj in this world, 
utterly destitute of common sense* 
They do not know when to call up- 
on you — what to talk about while 
they stay, nor when to make them- 
selves scarce. Having made good his 
admittance, through some mistake of 
the servant, who did not suspect him 
to be one of the interdicted, sudl a 
bore takes up bis position in an atm- 
chair, (which no man is entitled Ur 
do out of his own house,) then drags 
himself along in it, if winter, towarai 
the fire, that he may place his hunm 
bulky heels on your fender, for whim 
he deserves to have his shins broken 
by the poker — and blows his nose— 
another enormity— like a trumpet* 
He asks if you have seen the newspa- 
per of the day, and like Mr Canning,, 
you answer “ Yes on which he be- 
gins to rmat to you, in short-tongue, 
all the Whig sp^hes that had alrwy 
inspired you with pity and dismst, 
commenting upon them like a cudLOo^ 
and assuring you that the administra- 
tion will stand. Then he asks for 
soup ; and if yon arc so silly as to let 
him have a oowl, he slobbers your 
blue cloth all over, and withemt apo- 
logy, splatches your Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, or your Weahb 
of Nations, which, unless a ninny, you 
will send to him before dinner to get 
handsomely rebound. It rains, 
be begs tbc loan of your great-coat 
and umbrella, which lie promises to 
send home by a porter. Afraid that ho 
may stay diniidr, you order up tlic um- 
brella, but the housekeeper has left it 
at a Friend's house in Claremont Cres- 
cent, itwomiles off— and the great-eoal 
is asrorted tobe at Scaife's. On such eo 


old friend from Tripoli or Timbuctoo ; 
— nothing like a card, day and hour 
fixed to a minute by the Fost-ofilce 
clock. An answer too is imperiously 
expected— sp that we Jtnow to a dead 
certdiity whom we are to havo-4or 
broatfaea the sum, derical or lay, en- 
titled to being with him— my ftiend 
Mr SoorSo., What! shall he disorder 
the symmetry of onr genial board? 
Disafraiigeour cbaicB? Huddle mmn 
our shoulder? IHmhtlmtdieshy ofime 
of OUT bestftiends upon a pipted cor- 
ner? Ihtpd another to a aide-tabte? 
Insnlt that well-known superititiou 


casions ft never rains but it pour^ and 
you have nothing for it, but tO^UlEre 
for a few minutes to adoeet, and^y 
for strength sufficient to carry you 

throUj^ me cfronifaK* ** Themy wfll 

be a iMtrd Cne, hut it will have ma 
end/* said Damkne or Ra!vafilac,^m| 
theMimihfl^tfhiseanci^ mijm 
or to ootefert •sfatcpadt^ iMA 

the smile (MeaOpMcil and vktuaH:^ 
fieeUdn; lSdmiwiinm,dmrhig«»en^^ 
of the eireaing,'’yutt hej^ to doubt, io 
entertain the^oat ee&tas apwdi^ 
sions that it never Will bmt-Alte 
seems to stand stillMilicn tofacoonm 
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sedeaMjr^^IbBii to lie down andlUl 
into a tembd deei^^t itiU toke^ 
stretching awajr into theeraekof doom 
-HntT, yon bi^e sceptical in your 
rdig^baiiis prineipleat and saspect that 
the Last Dajr will never come— the 
tenses of verbs seem the fictions of 
grammarians, sU except Is— Is— Is ; 
a&d'whether Is be an lateijection, an 
adverb, a preposition, or a co'iynnc- 
tion,^ know not, but the only other 
word in the vocabulary is Now— Now 
-^•Now ! 

Think not that we exaggerate ; so 
ftr fbNB it, this is but a feeble sketch 
of what we have frequently safibred. 
inU m blame us, then, if we put on 
the miain, that enables the lassie or 
the lad to study the physiognomy of 
every applicant to our knocker, — and, 
according to our hue-and«*cry descrip- 
tion of w murderers of our peace, to 
shut the door slowly and steadily in 
the faces of the cnlpable homicides ? 

We have had ofiers tnade to us 
of a knife and fork at the tables of 
vaviims friends of oura— all married 
men, with the usual complement of 
diHdren. Wo esn now chaige our 
memory with fihir-^nd of these, three 
were msUnceiof the basest and bold- 
est hypocrisy. They no more dared to 
keqt a kidfe and fork for Us than for 
the Royal Bengal Tiger that devoured 
dm son of Sir Hector Mumm Their 
wives, we hove good reason to know, 
hate d US— Why, we never could un« 
derstand— indera it is a mystery past 
findiim out how we can be iMed by 
any Imng thmgjfor we may say of 
oarselves what Wordsworth says of 
his Pedlar,*— 

** Ards and hcssts, 

And the mote fiSb that giances ia the 
stream. 

And harmlest reptile eoiling in the sun. 
And goigeeas inseet hovering ia the air* 
The fiiwl domestic, and the household 


in his capadoHS mind he leved them 
* , alh” 


Itssrever, true It de, that dm diree 
Hawcevs (see Dr JaMe8oii)haledu8— 
and Ihb their sevml and raipective 
hndmids wdl knew at die tera^me 
they made pmesais to us ahoSt the 
i^eandfii^ We tried ‘ the et^e# 
nment on each of them, on imt 
dara, Bucoessivdy and sncoesde^-^ 
and such a blow-np ! Mrs L. left die 
ijjde wiA a cramp in Wetomidi— 

. Mrs Iff. had to be supported odt of 


the room, with a itnghm in her cars, 
add a swmuulii^ ib her head of a very 
alarming kind indbed— and Mrs N., 
who we Confess did really loq| very 
red about die eyes and noie, .jbiid to 
M up to the nursery to attend a mea- 
ued brat, who had just taken physic, 
and who unquestionably did moat pro- 
videntially squall, in a style that must 
have dislod^ some slates, just as 
the faotdi-potch was brought in, in 
an earless tureen, by a red-armed 
Girrszy so from these three several 
and reactive domiciles of domestic 
love and hospitaUtf amity did wc suc- 
cessively hobble home, just in time for 
our sole and our cutlet. But tlic crud- 
est case of all was the fourth : — Not 
only had wc given away tlie bride 
with these our own blessed and chalky 
hands, but their first boy was, abso- 
lutely and bonajiile in our own hear- 
ing, christened— Christopher. Littlo 
Kit and we became great friends, and 
we have left him something hamlsome 
in mir wilL Well, would you believe 
it ?— the knife-and-fork arrangement 
there, too, was all a hum. We put 
it to the proof— not from any suspicion 
—for to all sorts of suspicion our open 
and generous nature ia known to be 
averse— but in puro simplicity and 
6on^h(mmie» The odd of a l^ipland 
winter was nothing to the reception 
wc met with from Mrs 0. There was 
a drop at her nose that was frozen 
-;;-her cheeks were pinched and blue 
like a radish that has grown out of the 
sun— she wasabsent and monosyllabic, 
and aevere indeed were her unavailing 
Struggles at a smile. It was in vain 
to attempt being pleasant. Seldom, 
God knows, are are stupid, but diat 
day all our great and various abilities 
dinvelled' themselves up like so many 
bits of cahoutchz— an our ideas, first 
one after the other, and then allina 
body, fiew off like pigeons from a 
dovecot, leaving our cerebrum and 
oerabellum utterly tenautless— all our 
heaps of information lay, like so muck 
bonded com, musty ana unmarketable 
—and there wi^ven we, Christopher 
the Incomparable— sat .with aagr fin* 
ger in our mojilt, the Jmqge of a 
perfect and proSigimiriil^ . 

After Oiisndiifaaal, ittem^ to 
lay that we thsifMM Imtfb aisa fork 
should be for us at our friends 
theO.'a RutCXhimidfwasafiiieround 
little fellow, as.full of kuidnem as ao 
egg is full of meat— nor was Ids by 
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any meutt an unamiiMe or unalTtfC# 
tionate woman. Wo therefore put ft, 
to hinij plump, what aueh a reception 
meant in aucb a .l8titode--aiid he con** 
feaaed tiiat Mra^. could not endure 
sinokhi||;,ahd fearod that were we to be- 
come a knife-and-foric ^est, cilgara 
would be established— wiu ciga» twist 
—with twist oysters— with oysters 
toasted cheese— with toksteddiecae in- 
digestion — with indigestion death— 
with death burial— and with burial a 
widow and a small family of orphan 
children. This sorites relieved our 
ininds from many unpleasant feelings 
— ^for we saw in a moment, that our 
celid reception was owing not to dis- 
like of our society, but of her husband's 
dissolution— and we offered to leave 
at home our cigar-spleuchan. But how 
sliall you eradicate fears, sown by love, 
in a woman's imagination? '^Nobody 
she liked so well to see in her bouse, 


ifithadb(SuiBafloatondielraMhmooa 
sea. We were xmt seen spcakiuggnifl^ 
Ij to an old woman in a red dodt, sup- 
posing her to be a watdteau, and an- 
xbus for a quarrel withweinuiAinaiy 
guardian of the night, that might lead 
to the police-office, and a fine of five 
shillings to the Infirmary. » We were 
not seen taking the altitude of a lamp 
through our telescopic fingers^ poeti- 
cally dreaming it to be Heiqnnu him-* 
self, and soliloquizing alecture onastro- 
noroy'to an attentive audienceof young 
larches in a nursery garden. It was 
Mr O. — not Christopher North— that 
wasgultvof all these follies; and yet, 
such is the ^nalty that we pay for our 
greatness, this story we ourselveaheaiid; 
told against ns in me Carlisle Mail, as 
vre were ^ng to Clovenford for a 
week's angling ; and the other three in- 
sides,— one a minister, and the other • 
raaws^,-^the Teller, from the evident 


in a mixed company, as Mr North— 
for he is the life and soul of every so- 
ciety which he condescends to digmfy 
and adorn but, my dear 0.— he is a 
dangerous companion for a conviviai 
man like you, at what you call a twa- 
liaiided crack ; and confess now— mv 
chock— did you ever leavehim on aucb 
occasions perlectl|^ sober ?" It is thus 
that calumnies arua agauiat the habits 
of us distinj^ahed characters. That 
Mr 0. may nave occasionally been seen, 
on his wav up to town from Buchanan 
Lodge, of a long auminer evening, ap- 
parently more anxious to ascertain tot 
brcadtli of that noble line of road than 
was at all necessary, sedng that the 
breadth is known to an inch, we diaU 
not venture cither to affirm or to de- 
ny ; but allowing that it was so, 
whose fault, pray, was that ( And ^ 
whose character can it be {foilosoplii* 
cally said to have been a fuiid«nentiil 
feature? Not surely of ours. We were, 
all the while, sitting with a cigar in 
our mouths, below our own flowery 
mrefa— nor doth Araby the Blest pro- 
duce any peifiime more delightfid 
than the blessed balminess of Trinity 
honeysuckles and Huvunnah ciganh— 
penning, hwW, a fiage of.F^Utb or 
Epietetuii^of Quhttii^ Horatius I'la^ 
ens, or Puhlius Vii]guins Marb, hhu 
the Mantuan Swafo We were net 
seen atoitering gyvatljy amy op4i.m 
towards the metropolis, into |;he prsi^ 
aence of a wondering wife,^jtbo aiJkj 
to scold- We were not seen stxmS-, 
ling etm upon a Macadamised road, 
lonng oat hat, and clutching at it as 


state of his liver, had been some Sairty 
years in India, in an uncivil depart- 
ment,— declared without one djasen- 
tient voice, thatwe were amost danger- 
ous man indeed, and that filackwim's 
Magazine, for no other reason we could 
discover, hut because Mr O. has not 
the strongest head in the world, should 
be written down ! 

Ay, there's the rub— Blackwood's 
Magazine written down ! That was 
long the pnmhetic cryof the Whkand 
Rraical Ssm ButaU the quills that 
riiall benludkedfroBiaU the tamegeean 
in the. Mainland of LinoolnBhiFe, and 
the Isis of Ely, flinging in aU 4*9 
other fens in Eimland to bool-^^ 
the quills that might be plucfcad fimm 
all the wild geese of the north of £^. 
rope, were we to suppose them, whra 
Gcmmgsted by instmet Into countksa 
milUona, dinging along hundreds of 
lesguea of the bramal sky, struak to 
the eai4i by plague, pewlenoe^ and 
fiuninq^and plucked tiicn tbespot^ 
not would mey all suffice, nllhp i ^ 
widded hy the whale Utekwry pawns 
tion of the globe— ell the iniidMianta 
of Chinal^Ting Imp previously tou^ 
to compn^iu £npdi<^ under thp«llep!i 
miltoiiiaii |Mem.-^J)o 
9ne 

tbp 

wd —A 

fom iiKn «fen» nadvternn 
Ukp angdij aau frmU'ber 
drawing tlint wm fl ow a Ac »gi* 
rcrec! 
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We have been told tlml there are 
men now alive who never read IV^riod- 
kals ; men of education— scfaolara — 
who always for every one single 
individual draught of knowledge, to 
tlie Fountain-Head. They fear the wa- 
ter will he muddy else ; fetid, and full 
of small worms, fever, and atrophy. 
Such are sad stupid folks, with all tlieir 
learning, they may dejicnd upon it ; 
and lose half their lives on the road, 
often miry or adust, going and coming 
to and from the Fountain-Head. How 


muqh better tohave the element brought 
to them, where Chey sit or skvp, Al- 
tered of all impurity, and sparkling 
i* with touch ethereal of heaven's Hery 
sod," in freediowing pipes and con- 
duits that never run dry. WTiat bel- 
ter Fountain-Head could they desire 
than this Magazine ? Thence issues a 
clear and copious stream, carried into 
every house at the small cx]>ense of 
half-a-crown a montli. Turn the eock, 
and you see your face — your smiling 
face— in Ike liquid mirror ; true to 
nature, yet of the most delicate flat- 
tery, and ever pleasant reflections. 
Nay, there are many rocks. Turn one 
—out gushes soft water for washing ; 
another— hard, fur tea and toddy ; a 
third — cream for tart and pudding ; a 
fourth— liippocrcne ; a fifth — GlexiU- 
vet. The fact of the matter is, that 
YOU are the inhabitant of a h'airy pa- 
lace, and are served by the hands of 
Invisibles. Sweet voice s whisper to you 
of all that is going on in the every-day 
world, and all the Elements are Con- 
tributons. 

Change tlie image ; and, instead of 
a Fountain-Head, suppose people ad- 
dicted to a Brown Study. Who.out of 
Grub Street would be a Book-worm ? 
'J^inkJRxt that happiness is to be 
found Jm calfskin, or Hussia binding. 
0 Lord preserve us ! what a multitude 
of blcxdihcads are confined in a large 
book-case^— as *‘!Mr Wordsworth says 
of tea-drinkers about the Ldees— 
all silent, and all damned ! You view 
Ihemaimrinadi^ercutlight? Well 
dimiif wbat is tlie use of a seraglio of 
.ten u^sand volumes ? Tlie octavos 
ogle at, you all in vain— the i^ntnsy 
auartoa get absolutely disgusting— 
folios fat, fiur, and forty,loo1e ell come- 
ly fiabby— and you devoutly wish 
the little teasing twelvemos de« 


vlL You would be bappy were they 
all bound in Russia toj^tber ; and ex- 
claim, with Solomon, in a similar si- 
tuaiion, all is vanity. But Maga— 
divine Maga— she bl<)oms in imtnortal 
youth. Custom cannot stale her infl- 
nitevarietv— increase of appetite grows 
on what it feeds on, — and yon hug 
her in uncloyed transports to your 
heart, a faithw Subscriber, Contribu- 
tor, and Monogamist ! 

We had intendid this for a twtmty- 
four-page Article like that celebrat(*d 
one, by the same or another hand, on 
Selby's Ornithology. Ihil a devil is 
at the door ; and AiS this is positively 
the eighth article— short and long — 
tliat wo have undertaken to write thr 
this month’s Maga, without oru'L bi intr 
ready with copy according to appoint- 
ment— there is nothing else for it, hut 
to cut it off with a shilling. Buy tlu' 
Work, facetious reader ; foi you have 
six plates, each coiiUinmg five lllu''- 
tralions, (thirty capital tilings), foi 
eight shillings plain, nnrl twelve shil- 
linga coloured. If you aio tin man 
wo take you for, yos.' wiil have .dl 
Ouickshuuk's Works for thev ar- 
most all chefs-d’a uvre— and ifio woist 
of them is more than worth double' 
its price. But these Uhistrations of 
Time arc about the very best thing-’. 
George lias ever done ; and if, on pur- 
chasing them, you are disappoi tiled . 
why, have your levengu hy giving up 
Blackwood and taking Colbuni, aiul 
thus prove yourself to be a man of the 
most correct taste, hut t:o genius. The 
truth, however, is, that the flullewt of 
dogs are amused with Mr f'ruick- 
sbank’s sketdies. There is a vein of 
nature about them that is visible to 
all human eyes ; nnd it was no fartlier 
back than yesterday that we thought 
a worthy friend of ours, almost as com- 
plete a dunce as breathes, would ab- 
solutely have burst a blood-vessel on 
beholding Time thkown away," 
in which half a dozen wasborwoincn 
are endeavouring with might and main 
to wlilteii an Ethiopian, who, as he 
sits in the tub, strongly reminds us 
of the late Lord Mouneux. — Do, 
George, visit Edinburgh, and become 
one of the Noctes Ambroiiianici, which , 
being interpreted, a^nify Ambrosial 
Kni^ts. Sally ! bring our nig^iteap. 
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CllApTEtt IX. 

Miss Wii.LoronBY to tiiu Kev. Joseph Tbevor. 


Home, April. 

1>£AB Sittj 

CoNSTAN’cii and Mr Selwyn jjiire 
holli no worn out with the toilsome 
plc.isures of tlic last eventful week, 
tliat, ill ('oni])aibsioii to them and you, 
I Juive taken on niysell* the task of 
descrihin:' tliem, not vrry luethodi- 
ciuly you may \>elievc, but in my own 
laiTihlinf' lUsultory way, as if Twere 
sitting- by tile llcclory tircsidc at Ad-« 
derly. 

lUfoie, liowiver, cnt3ne:lini:; myself 
.1 I d)Wiul; of P(»pts ami proces- 
' i;' .. luevMJik:', find ////j Jr jnic^ I am 
led (»>n ]>:dri of dcniniciation 
ti. .;!! i'‘*;ui. itorial w'orKbip, a?, a 
ei!', -' . ni i; . iSieiiibiT of your Hoek) 
f(i nnn'iy, i a^Muist my inclnia- 
null, Anil one I'oiiish nTi-niony, the 
j)ri,';ia ol nlitch woidd, I 
niji 1,1 d ■ i\ po'Ki ])rolePtaut of 
in a Iiad it ix'tn uiy mis- 

' uiK* n> hav/. In en bnin othtr\n*,t'. 
— Iii'iejid ot tb.if 1 am to reverhO the 
iiiulUr, to bmey mv^clf a Cathobe, 
and you, my pond tiieiul, perched up 
in oll* of those cotifessioiial.s, wdiich it 
iV(><'5ies the very tip of iny tonp^ue to 
pa-'! hi for- , and, in pure drcatl of ha- 
SI- ‘•oiious a matter made a jest 
'T, ] am to tell you, .soflo vocf^ that 
* ’ iil.jiip.hhy will not lou;j; write 
.'Pjnsi' r » her name. Heigh ho! 
i ass'^r veil that sigh came from the 
very boiiorii of iny In art, and yet the 
you til is of ** gentle blood and gentle 
breeding, and has a reasonable wish 
to satisfy it woman withal," and his 
name is Cecil, his county Kent, his 
age pome tivc-and-twenty, his person 
)iassab1(', his fortune liberal, and his 
taste — unquestionable ! 

Having thus made, what Sir Wal- 
ter*!« old Blue Gown calls a clean 
breast,” 1 will, with a lighter heart, 
jiroeewl to tell you what I saw, or ra- 
ther, ill some cases, dfd wt sec, of the 
pagonntries of last week, having had 
enough under the fc^mer head to sa« 
tisfy the most spcctacle~lo\mg lounger 
of the Boulevards of Paris. — The week 
cominrncetl with the Palm Sunday’s 
ceremony of the benediction of tne 
palms, which Uie Pope on that day 
uelivcro to all the principal officers of 
VoE. XXL 


his household, and dignitaries in 
church and state, and indeed to even' 
one occupying any ])ublic situation 
under government. The monopoly of 
these palms, as you may have heard, 
is enjoyed I)y the posterity of a (Je* 
noese sailor, who, being present at 
the erection of the Egyptian Obelisk 
before St Peter’s, when, on raising 
the enormous shaft, the ropes proved 
too long to lower it properly into its 
bed, veniurwl to interrupt the solemn 
silence enjoined on pain of death to 
all but the directing engineer — and, 
availiiig himself of liis nautical expe- 
rience, called out to "wet the ropes, 
ivliieh had the desired effect. Being 
not only pardoned, but desired to 
name his reward, he chose for himself 
and his heirs, the privilege they have 
ever since enjoyed of farnisbing palms 
for iliifc ceremony ; — a very tedious one, 
(luring which my risibh; nicultics were 
very improperly excited by the strange 
niaiueuvres of the Cardinals, as they 
ambled to and from the papal throne, 
with their trains eight ells long, and 
their subsequent grimaces, while sit- 
ting to be incensed, like so many hea- 
then idols. 1 was highly incemed 
myself (if you will pardon the pun) 
by that part of the service for the 
day, during which the poor old Pope 
^w'hose pale countenance and ema- 
ciated figure contrasted forcibly with 
such lofty pretensions — ^is borne aloft 
in his chair of state, and those mag- 
nificent words of Scripture — Lift 
up your heads, ye everlasting doors,” 
&c., arc actually applied to procure— 
after some puerile show of resistance— 
the admission of a mere mortal into 
his own private chapel, wluch be had 
left a moment before. 

My indignation was not, however, 
at all directed against tlie individual 
Pope, whose interesting and benevo«i 
lent appearance, — as bis bearers st^ 
ped apposite our gallery,— and the 
ample accommodation he on all pub** 
lie occasions secures to our country* 
men, called forth very different senti- 
ments. Indeed, during the course of 
die ceremonies, 1 felt often a most 
Quixotic desire to revenge on the said 
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damsels thdr ungntefiil reumtal oi 
the good old man's liberality. The 
manner in which they elbowed him, 
during his devotions on the most Ba<» 
cred occasions, was absoluUly inde* 
corou^ , and their want of complai- 
sance with the himple regulation of 
wearing, for fonu’s sake, the semblance 
of a veil when attending ceremonies 
where he is present, made me half 
regret the comphisance of Iht guards, 
who, good-humouredly, allowed one 
ilimsy appendage of the kind to ser\c 
ab a passport to scores of fair trans- 
gressorb Really iSba proverb, oi ** do- 
ing at Borne as the Homans do, ' is 
lamentably re\ersed by our unruly 
John Bulls, male and female. The 
Romans are cisil, courteous, and to- 
lerant almost to excess TAty kt us 
into their churches during the most 
solemn services, and wink at our pro- 
fane attention to pictuies and statucb. 
We abuse the pri\ilcge by noise, inde- 
corum, and Icsity, quite forgetting 
the sacredness of the place, in con- 
tempt for the ntual Ffuy give us a 
Protestant chapel of our own, in vio- 
lation of e\eTy pnnciplc of Catholic' 
intolerance take the favour as a 
matter of right, and scandalize the 
populace and their betters, by as tu- 
multuous a rendezvous of idle coach- 
men and heretic footmen as wo can 
muster. IVuly, Tobn Bull does not 
shioc abroad ' Of course, there are 
exctptionf# livid numerous ones , but 
the mam drove pu&h and gore about 
them, lust as our liomtd ntighboura 
from the Welsh hills do, when first 
introduced to the civiii/alion and re- 
straint of a paddock As for me, I 
find myself skipping from bubjict to 
subject, like another of our mountom 
quadrupedsi and must ]K»itivtly re- 
turn to my tether. 

Wc rccniitu) wselves, during the 
early jart of iiMoly Week, for its 
fabling Qon4M|in, by excursions to 
l^voK jM Frascati, already, T know, 
and cnthuuastically 
descriMr to you by Mr belwyn, who 
was exhilarated beyond measure by Uic 
pilgnmage, while my sweet Conbtance 

g t more than she has yet done 
. We met with no banditti, 
wc had a narrow escape, 
lur friends having been firetl 
BIT carriage, returning Brom 
le evening before we went 
^ uently came home m broad 


drew nigh, to St Peter's, to enjoy Uio 
first perfonnanoe of the Miserere in 
theSfxtine Chapel. The ladies of our 
party found easy admission to their 
privileged tribune ; but the beat and 
pressure among tlie gentlemen in the 
body of tlie chapel were truly dread- 
ful. After the preliminary service of 
veipers, (which never had appeared to 
us so tedious,) the thirteen candles re- 
presenting the Virgin Mary and tlie 
twelve apostles, were one by one slow- 
ly extin^ished ; excepting that of the 
Virgin, which was placed behind tlic 
altar ; the reason assigned for which 
is, Aat her faith remained unsliakon, 
while that of the apostles gave way. 
The extinction of the last candle, 
which wc eagerly anticipated, was the 
signal for the commencement of the 
far-famed Miserere ; a strain so plain- 
tive, pathetic, and exquisitely exe- 
cute, as to baffle all description. 
Highly as our expectations had been 
wrought, they were not disappointed ; 
and we felt deep regret, when, after 
about twenty minutes, this truly 
angelic melody concluded with a cho- 
ruB in a difierent and harsher strain. 
Sublime and exquisite as the music 
is, itscfiect is no doubt incalculably 
heightened by the previous hileiit ex- 
pectation, the almost total absence of 
light, and the want of instrumental 
accoinpanimenta. In the same dark- 
ness and silence tlie crowd slowly dis- 
persed, half afraid, by indulging in re- 
marks, to break the solemn spell. 

It was necessary on the following 
morning, (Thursday,) to be at the 
Sixtlne Chapel by seven o'clock, to 
have at least a chance of admission to 
aa many as possible of the interesting 
services of the day ; and tlie crowd at 
that hour in the iobblea was rendered 
more than usually formidable, by find- 
ing oneself involuntarily forc^ on die 
bayonets of the guard, while a young 
Irish priest waa just carried out bleed- 
ing profusely from an inevitable con- 
tact with one of them. We ladies, 
as usual, gained onr Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, 1 acarce know how, and after 
hearing High Mass, finding it would 
be impossihle, if we awaited the Pope's 
going in state to the Paoliiie Chapel, 
to mch in time the fitvourable station 
assigned us on the roof of the Colon- 
nade of St Peter's, for seeing him give 
the benediction, we relinquished die 
former oldectendrdy; contenting our- 
selves with A view of the Chapel it- 
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self, which exhibited on thus oceasioii 
a truly striking coitp tfmL HsTing 
no exterior light, it is entirdy reserved 
for such artificial illuminationsj and 
was now literally clothed, from the 
roof to the floor, with wax-candles, 
arranged in a very beautiful manner, 
tile light of which was most pictu* 
resqueiy and singularly tempered by 
the clouds of their own smoke* At 
the upper end was a munificent se- 
pulchre, in which the Saviour is repre- 
sented as lying; by a very singular 
anticipation of the order of events, for 
which tile whimsical reason assigned 
is, tliat so melancholy a contemplation 
on StUttrdaffy would interfere with the 
pr(‘paratory rejoicings of Easter Eve ! 
Accordingly, daring the whole of 
I'liursday, the various churches of 
iiouie exhaust their riches and inge- 
nuity in exhibiting similar spectacles* 
From the sepulchral gloom and 
liassy atmosphere of the I’aoline Chapel 
tlu' truiisitioii was sudden and delight- 
ful to the lofty scaffolding erected in 
mid-air, on the top of one of the cir- 
cular porticoes leading to St Peter's; 
couiiniinding of course a glorious view 
of the whole immense piazza, in which 
the assembled thousands shrunk into 
insignilicancc* The space behind the 
populace was lined with troops, and, 
bi-yond them, files of carriages extend- 
ed as fur as the eye could reach, while 

a window and prqjection of the 
ng, and the whole opposite colon- 
nade, teemed with spectators. The ef- 
fect was as fine as possible ; but we 
were rather too much raised to distin- 
guish the costumes of the peasantry, 
(some of whom had come fifty miles 
for the benediction,) and in ^ite of 
an awning, we suffered mttch from the 
sun, during a lo^ interval of anxious 
suspense. The Pontiff at length ap- 
I)eared, borne under his state canopy 
of white peacocks* feathers, at the 
middle window, which was the signal 
for the whole crowd beneath, by a spon- 
taneous movement, to fall on one knee, 
while the grounding of the arms of the 
troops, re-echoed by the lofty build- 
ings, resembled tBunder. The bless- 
ing, tlie words of which we were mudi 
too distant to hear, lasted nearly five 
minutes, the conclurion of whicn wu 
announced by all the bells of the city, 
and the cannon of St Angelo. On the 
whole, the world can scarcely afford a 
more imposing ceremony, wlictber we 
consider the vmrablc (maractor of the 


Ponti£ the noble aspect of the edifice, 
or the kumenae multitude anhnatedby 
one sentiment, who flodc to witness it 
from all parts of Europe. 

The dispersion of the crowd was a 
curious spectacle, with which Constance 
and 1 indemnified ourselves for the ab- 
solute impossibility of seeing the two 
ancient ceremonies in which the Pope 
washes the feet of thirteen pilgrims, 
and waits on them at table. Mr Sel- 
wyn, who contrived to make his way 
to both, found them by no means, as 
he had expected, merely nominaL Tlic 
feet were all actually washed by the 
good old man, (having, of course, un- 
der^nc thorough previous ablution,) 
and each pilgrim was by his own bauds 
plentifully helped to meat and wine, 
the former of which he was permitted 
to carry away. 

Wc swallowed a hasty meal, when 
oU once more collected, and returned 
for the second Miserere, of a different 
composer from the preceding one, but 
very similar in style. Though the 
emotion of novelty had subsided, we 
were equally channed, and only wished 
our bimilv powers might keep pace 
witli tli|u demands of tUiabusy jicriocL 

The morning of Friday,— after ser- 
vice in our own cliaiHsl,— was spent in 

^ mages to various churches, pe- 
rly ornamented in oommemora^ 
tion of the awful event of* the Cruci- 
fixion,— in a style so completely thea- 
trical as to predode, with IVotesCaiits, 
every i^a of devotion. In some, a 
eompletr representation of Mount Cal- 
vary, with wax- work figures as largo 
as life of the soldiers, women, and 
disciples, lighted up in a truly acenic 
tnanner, occupied one end ; and at the 
other, preachera addressed immense 
multitudes with much energy, and 
often rude eloquence ; while tbe emo- 
tions we could not help sharing, on 
witnessing the tears which flowed 
abundantly doM many a bronzed 
cheek, were suddenly put to flight by 
on iutorlude of violins and otlier in- 
Btnimcntal music, breathing anything 
but devotion. 

We turned from this medley with 
disguitand pity ; andafter eomposing 
oar spiiite by the third, and perhara 
flnest Miserere, hasten^ to e^y the 
bowted 0191^ i<9il of the draaa of 
Lamps, which, on this evening, enp- 
plies in St Peter^a the place of ^ 
other Ulumination* The idee b un- 
doubtedly a floe onoj and wwthy of 
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Michael Angelo ; but we were aadl; 
disappointed in liie dee of the Cross, 
which^ although twentjr-four feet long, 
scarcely bears to the gigantic building 
a greater proportion than the diamond 
one which sparkles on a lady's breast 
does to her whole figure. Instead of 
reaching (as one somewhat inconside* 
rately expects) nearly from the roof 
to the floor, it appears utterly insigni- 
ficant, (though formed of three hun- 
dred and fourteen double lamps,) ex- 
cept when apparently endosed and 
greatly set off by the beautiful brazen 
catiojiy of the CTeat altar, above which 
it is suspended. There is something, 
too, very striking to the mind s eye, in 
thus beholding the very brass once 
empioved in lining the Dome which 
proudly rose over tiie forgotten Deities 
of the rantheon, lending its fostering 
shade to the Cross, which gave them 
their death-blow. 

The effect of the light which this 
Cross sheds over the Church, or rather 
of the vast masses of shadow occa- 
sioned by so partial an illumination, 
is indescribably fine; and the flit- 
ting to and fro of the thousands who 
on this eveniiig flock to St Peter's adds 
constantinterest to the picture. Among 
others, the Pope, in a private and un- 
istentatious manner, came to pay his 
* levotions to the Cross, or rather to 
be relics exhibited to the eyes of the 
^miring multiiucles, from little bal- 
conies above the heads of StT/onginus 
and St Veronica, — which legendary 
Saints (to the scandal even of the li- 
beral Eustace) occupy two of the most 
'^nspicuous stations in St Peter’s. Part 

the spear of the former, (the Cen- 
turion attendant on the Crucifixion,) 
and the handkerchief of the latter, 
with its miraculous impression of our 
Saviour'a countenance, were shown to 
the delighted Catholics, while we sober 
Protestants determined to try the ef- 
fect of contrast, by u^ouming from 
this crowded resort of tbe devout and 
idle, to the moonlight stillness of ^ 
Coliseum. Fine as this noble ruin is 
by day, we found its majesty height- 
ened by the hour, and hy the batms 
of a full moon streaming through its 
broken ardies and roofless corridors. 
Among these we clambered with de- 
light, until a succession of fashionable 
visitors broke the spell, and drove us 
away. 

Fairly weary of eeremonies and pa« 
gcants, and wishing to revive our 


minds and bodies fbr the final exer^ 
tions of Sunday, gladly waved tlie 
uninteresting bantimn of one or two 
miserable bribea Jews on Saturday 
morning, and spent another delicious 
day in toe shady solitudes of Frascati. 

foster Sunday was ushered in by 
the same demonstrations of joy as 
Christmas day ; and surely those sa- 
lutes of artolery and pealing bells 
which, while they commemorate the 
triumphs of one nation or family, fre- 

a ucntly carry woe and desolation to 
tie hearths of another, can never lie 
so truly appropriate and spirit-stirring 
as when toe whole human race parti- 
cipates ill the victory, thougli not in 
the conflict ! The very day seemed to 
rejoice over our hcacis; not a cloud 
disturbed the serene ratliance of an 
Italian heaven; and at a very early 
hour a perfect tide of people and car- 
riages set in towards Si Peter’s, with 
a view of obtaining, if possible, good 
places for the High Mass, only tliree 
or four times in the year performed 
in that matchless fabric. 

As usual, tlie English ladies were 
abundantly provided for ; nor indeed 
were tickets issued to the most dls- 
tingttisfacd Catholic ladies, till all our 
Britisli applications had been answer- 
ed. ForeW gentlemen were also fa- 
voured in Staining admission witiiin 
the enclosure formed by the troops, 
and having an excellent view of the 
Pope ; who, on account of infirmity, 
did not himself perform Mass, but 
remained seated during its celebra- 
tion, on a rolendid throne a little in 
front of St Peter's Chair. After quit- 
ting this throne^ and feebly tottering^ 
supported by two prelates, to hum- 
ble himself at the altar, it was a 
striking contrast to see Iiim carried in 
his gorgeous chair of state down one 
side of the church and[ up the other, 
followed by perhaps the most brilliant 
procession me world can produce, 
consisting of all the splendidly attired 
dignitaries of tbe Church and States 
the peculiarly well-dressed and mar- 
tial-Zoo/cing* body-guard, composed ex- 
clusively of young Koman nobles ; tbe 
way on each side lined by troops and 
by peasants in every variety of gay 
costumes,— whose universal obeisance 
as the Pontiff passed, and bestowed 
his benedictions to the right and left, 
were unspeakably imporing. Pomp 
and pageantry cannot ^ farther, ana 
the benevolent eharaoter and venera- 
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ble Appearance of the aged Pope, and 
the probability of its being the last 
time of liis enduring', rather than per« 
forming, those splendid functions, lent 
an affecting interest to this strange 
contrast of almost divine honours and 
human weakness. Wliilc sittings l^e 
and motionless, during the &tiguing 
duration of the ceremonies, on his 
comfortless and solitary throne^ one 
could almost fancy him already occu« 
pying the space allotted him among 
the cold marble cfHgies of his predc* 
cessors, whose noble monuments 6ur« 
rounded hini,andwitli whom he must, 
ere long, repose. 

We clioae, for variety, a different 
point of view for beholding the still 
more brilliant and crowded spectacle 
of this day's benediction, when the 
IMazza could hardly contain the 
7'iaiU assembled in it. We hastened 
to secure a place in the lower area of 
the colonnade, on whose summit we 
))ad formerly been elevated, and pre« 
firrcd our present position as afiord^ 
iiig a finer prospect both of the Poi)e 
himself and the kneeling multitude, 
than when both were reduced to pig<» 
my dimensions by our too great height 
above them. It was impossible not to 
be eivrirified by the mingled roar of 
cannon and shouts of the multitude, 
as the with whose heads we 

were on a level, and on which we 
might previously have waUced^BO 
closely were they pressed tog^cthor— 
joyously but slowly dispers^. The 
state equipages of the Pope and Car- 
dinals, and the innumerable carriages 
chiefly open, filled with gaily dressed 
parties, conspired to add brilliancy to 
a scene probably unparalleled. 

The close of such a day would have 
called forth regret, had we not impa- 
tiently anticipated yet niore lively en- 
joyment, in the unique spectacle of 
the illumination of St Peter's. Before 
the day-light had sufBIciently faded to 
give this matchless exhibition its full 
effect, away we drove to the spot; 
but what the fine coup deceit lost in 
splendour, was fully qpmpensated by 
watching the increase radiance of 
the lumps as darkness came on, and 
the progress of a brilliant pkaet, 
which, with peculiar felicity , placed iu 
self for a few minutes precisely above 
tile fiery cross which crowned tlic lofty 
dome, words cannot do justice to the 
effect of the finest work of human 
hands, towering in the dear evening 


sky ; every pfAdt, emdee, and 
ment of its matchless architectan$ 
traced in lamps of a soft yellow ra- 
diance, while uiose which marked the 
windows and compartments of tiie 
dome, gave to that part (according to 
an almost n^ersai remark! the ap« 
pearance of being hung with a dra« 
pery of black velvet, sprinkled with 
goldcn^rurr de /w. 

Actually dumb with ecstasy and 
emotion, we awaited during a aWt 
hour the celebrated brilliant change 
which was to supersede our present 
calm enjoyment, and almost dreaded 
its arrival. On the firing of a gun, the 
soft radiance we had so long contem- 
plated was instantaneously cxchaiigcd 
for a blaze, the splendour of which far 
exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The building (as well as the 
endless colonnades adjoining) had been 
previously studded with large metal 
sliells filled with oil, and these being, 
by an unseen and almost magical pro- 
cess, all lighted at the same instant, 
an efibet was produced similar to that 
of ten thousand torches, which, while 
they eclipsed, did not extinguish the 
paler luminaries wliich filled up the 
intervals between. It was absolutely 
like a scene of enchantment ; and sure 
1 am, that this spectacle alone would 
richly compensate a pilgrimage to 
Borne 1 

We tdre ourselves from it with ex- 
treme reluctance, not to lose the bene- 
fit of the window we had paid very 
high to secure, opposite the scene A 
the concluding me- works at the Cas« 
tie of St Angelo, and which we were 
obliged to gain by a very drcultoua 
route, every usual thoroughfare being 
blocked up by pedcstrianSu The roofs 
of the houses ^ibited a curious ap- 
pearance as we drove along, teeming 
with a populaticm as numerous as the 
holiday groups below; and during 
the tedious period of expectation 
which preceded this pageant, (render- 
ed doubly so by the mought of the 
probably superior one we had left be« 
nindA we beguiled the time by a stov,. 
len peep at the private intercourse of 
Sovereigns, our window happemng to 
command, across a narrow lone, the 
room in which were assembled all the 
sprigs of royalty then in Borne. After 
satisfactorily ascertaining that kings 
and queens drink their coffoi^ am 
comfort themselves much like other 
peo]^, our attentiou was agreeably 
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diverted by the eemmenoement of the 
fire^worksj — a ^ecies of cxhibitioiixn 
which the Italians avowedly excel all 
othcar nations^ and on which^ on the 
present solemn occasion, no expense is 
spared. 

The form of the round 

tower of other dajs/* am its imposing 
mass, rendered it peculiarly favour- 
able for the display of many a bril- 
liant device ; the most interesting of 
wbidi were, the representation of its 
former state os the highly ornamented 
mausok'um of Adrian, (before its cruel 
appropriation to.pnrposcs of defence,) 
and the finale, which presented even 
to us recent eye-witnesses, no con- 
temptible imitation of an eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

Before retiring to rest, wc gratified 
ourselves with a last look of the dis- 
tant splendour of St Peter's, from our 
own neighbouring Monte Pincio, and 
I felt lialf inclin^ to weep over the 
fading lustre of the noblest spectacle 
the powers of man arc capable of af- 
fording— one which no time or dis- 
tance can ever erase from the me- 
mory. 

Before closing this long, and, I fear, 
ten thousand times told tale of pomp 
and pageantry, I must indemnify my- 
self in some measure, ray dear jVIen- 
tor, for my own extorted confession, 
by denouncing at your bar another 
culprit, who, though he would, per- 
Iiaps, start to be taxed with the mme 
of love, is yet far deeper in the' toils 
than your light-hearted Helen. AVould 
to Heaven 1 could promise him as 
propitious ^les, knd as fortunate a 
conclusion I You already guess whom 
1 mean, and admit the impossibility 
of a young man highly gifted, gene- 
rous, and Jl^ling, as Hampden un- 
doubtedly living for months exclu- 
sively with Selwyn, and Selwyn's 
daughter, without aspiring to become, 
if possible, more the son of the one, 
and the protector of the other. Y ou can 
also, no doubt, picture to yourself our 
precise situation. Hampden enjoys 
the present, and scarce dares think of 
the wure. Selwyn fears, by s^min^ 
to see the present, to endanger hrs 
own visions of futurity. Constance 
has as yet too few thoughts of self, and 
those too exclusively resting on the 
past, to dream either of inspiring or 
repressing a new attachment ; but the 
veil must, ere long, be rent from all 
eyes and all hearts; and dear as 


Ilampilen deservedly is to all, I fear 
he will have at best a long and pain- 
ful suspense. I was, at first, amused 
to sec how my engagement disconcert- 
ed the only little worldly web my dear 
Constance had woven to keep us all 
united; and then feared the disap- 
pointment was aggravated by appre- 
nensLonsfor her own peace, and piTson- 
al repugnance to a nearer connexion, 
however distant : hut on careful ob- 
servation, 1 am convinced, that as yet 
she neither dreads, nor indcetl anti- 
cipates, such a consummation. She is 
too much ** a widow indeed,” to be- 
stow a thought even on cuntiiiuing 
so ; however, she is so thoroughly and 
devotedly a daughter, that if llaniii- 
den can make her father's hnp])iness 
the price of his suit, 1 woulil fain 
hope he may win and wear her, in 
duo time. 

A slight incident has lately ])roYi'd 
the attention of Hanipdtn, and the 
filial duty of CoiisLmcc. The evident 
delight which Mr Selwyn (for the 
first time since his Tnisfortuiie) expe- 
rienccil in the music of tlu; ^Miserere, 
and other church services of last week, 
induced a natural re^ct that it should 
have been so short-lived, and suggest- 
ed to Hampden tlie idea, whicli I 
gladly seconded, of hiring, during the 
remainder of our slay, an organ, 
which, with the celebrated niusir, not 
easily procurable from the choristers 
of the Pope's chapel, was secretly pla- 
ced in an antechamber during one of 
OUT excursions into the country, llte 
evening after our return was delicious. 
We were sitting at an open window, 
while the moon-beams fell strongly on 
the sparkling fountain in the centre of 
our piazza, the dash of whose waters 
alone broke the stillness of this quiet 
part of Kome. What a night for 
music !" exclaimed Hampden, to feel 
his ground. — What a night for the 
Miserere!" repeated Mr Selwyn,— 

with that moon for a listener, and 
that murmuri^ fountain for an ac- 
companiment r I took Constance un- 
der the arm, and stole witli her into 
the anteroom, ' where, at first with 
trembling fingers and an unsteady 
voice, she began to chant the sera- 
phic strains bnore her, which, how«i 
ever, inspired by genius and the sa- 
cred character of the music, soon 
swelled into something almost too 
much for my not very susceptiUe 
car. Dreading its oifi^ct on Mr Sd«« 
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wyn, I went back to the parlour, but the poor fellow bimsdf, like Hamlefe 
found luni in ft transport of tininingled father^ hfts had poison poured into th& 
delight, rejoicing over his child's lost chambers of his' earJ* I feel much fol^ 

and found talent, almost as he had him, and begin to long, for his sake, to 
done over that child herself ! llamp* change the scene, which becomes too 
den, who had never before heard one formidable, from its tranquillity and 
note from that matchless voice, was uninterrupted intercoursca 
affbeted to a degree which first opened We go to Florence in a few days, 
my eyes to the strength of the passion and there, under the sanction of our 
he had been silently cherishing, and ambassador's chapel, will a knot be 
to which tliis syren song lent, of tied, which, were my dear Mr Trevor 
course, an additional spell. a tliousand miles nearer, no hand 

Since then Coiishince has sung witli save his should fasten. As it is, your 
evident pleasure all the fine church blessing will, I am sure, be on the 
music hcTo so abundantly to be found ; head of your 
but while Solwyu daily tnanks Ilamp- Helen Willougijby* 

dcu for his opportune attention, I fiar 


CHAFTE& X: 

William Hampden to uis Sister. 

Florence, May. 

I WROTE you, my dear Fanny, a picturesque as ever, both, to eye and 
hasty account of the bustle and splen* mind, the stern round tower of 
dour of the Holy Week— a bright but other days," inscribed with the name 
fatiguing pageant ; aflcr which we of Cecilia Metella. The princely 
brcAihod more freely, and more tho- shrines of pleasure, of learning, of 
roughly enjoyed the cornparatlve still- luxury, have mouldered into oblivion ; 
ness and almost rural solitude of desert-* that of conjugal aftbetion is likely to 
cd Rome, the tide of whose temporary bid defiance to Time for centuries to 
population rushed northward immedi- come. 

ately on the conclusion of the solemnity. We have seen the tomb of the Sci- 

To give a complete start to ibis shoal pios, where the greatest of the name 
of strenuous idlers, whose turbulent refund to let his ashes sleep among his 
rapidity accords ill with our ideas of ungrateful countrymen, now become a 
comfort in travelling, wc devoted one place of reverential pilgrima^ to the 
delightful though melancholy fort- descendants of the barbarians who 
night to a parting visit to all our fa- avenged him ; while in die Mauso- 
vourite haunts; to St Peter's, now Icum of Augustus, degenerate Homans 
again consigned to a mojeaty of i^cnce, witness puppet-shows, and the yet 
soothed, not broken, by the melodious more atran^ly fated one of Adrian, 
murmurs ofits perennial fountains; to (^om of its splendours to decorate 
St Paul's yet more deserted shrine be- the almost equally deserted tomb of 
yond the walls, where, once a-year an Apostle,) frowning in all the gloo- 
alone, a tide of worshimiera invade the my grandeur of a gothic fortrera, onoo 
lone sanctoary, over which depopula- the state prison of a pontiff, is now 
tien and malaria have wav^ their the asylum rather than the dungeon 
deadly wing. We have meditated of a horde of robbers, 
among the tombs, which in Home It were endless to recount these 
speak a language yet more awful than mutations, which make every stone in 
their usual smim still voice— from the ancient and modern Home speak^o- 
simple record and ^rly grave of the lumes. I must really check my mo- 
young English traveller, to the ^roud raHaing vein, and tear myself on pa- 
yct scarcely less obscure memorial of per, aa we at len^h did in reality^ 
Homan wealth and insignificanceil*^ from a place, the deep regret of quit- 
neath whose shade our pilgrims find ting whidb 1 can only compare to the 
repose. We have wandered amid the paufSB of separation fhmi a dear and 
anapdess roassea of gigantic ruins, mwliar friend,— one, too, whom wa 
which mark the splendid Circus and bad, alas! slender bopeg eyer again 
Baths of Caracalla, to find, entire and bdholding. 
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Everything, on leaving Home, har- 
nonizea with those melancholy ideas, 
llie desolation of St Peter’s patrimo* 
ny, ..the duggiah flow and almost li« 
vid hue of the Tiber,— the dreary 
wastes which succeed each other for 
nearly twenty miles, (the prospect 
agreeably enlivened by crosses on the 
road-side, and skulls and other bones 
set up on polos, in commemoration of 
old or recent murders,) — the solitary 
post-houses, and unhedthv, cadaver- 
ous-looking postilions,— all seem in 
keeping with the shade of invincible 
sadness which every heart, not of a<la- 
mant, experiences on leaving the Queen 
of Nations, the mother of heroes, the 
cradle and grave of religion, of art, 
and of patriotism. 

Not choosing to pass in darkness 
the ruins of Otricoli and the bridge of 
Augustus, we slept at Nessi, a miser** 
able ancient town, whose squalid bri- 
gand-like inhabitants, and vast ca- 
vernous hostelry, needed not the aid 
of imagination to lend them horrors. 
It was sucli a relief to quit them un- 
der a bright morning sun, with the 
dew yet sparkling on the grass, that 
the now improving scenery acquired 
fresh charms in our eyes, and our spi- 
rits rose insensibly with every st^ ; 
reconciled to our increasing distance 
from Rome, by our escape from dege- 
nerate Romans. 

It was yet early when wc reached 
Term, and we immediately set out to 
visit the far-famed cascade, about five 
miles distant. The road was rather 
alarming, along the edge of dissy pre- 
cjpices, commanding a lovely view of 
fj||iralley of the Nera, the character 
dMhich is more Swixs than Italian. 
We passed close to what I must ever 
connder one of the most painful spec- 
tades in the world, — a totdly deserted 
vill)4^, ruined by the French in one 
of fibcir campaigns. The remains of 
stately edifices, while they pain, dilate 
the mind, and awaken pleasing emo- 
tions ; but the blacken^ walls of un- 
roofed and untenanted cottages speak 
onV of desolation, and mteite unmin- 
glea sadness. 

On gaining the summit of a hill, 
the distant object of our pilgrimage 
burst ibr a moment on our view, but 
quickly disappeared, as if on purpose 
to awaken our expectations, yet l^ve 
us, on a nearer apiwoacli, ail the plea- 
sure of surprise. Words arequite in# 
Adequate to paint the wonders, the 


beauties,and the horrorB of iliis match- 
less calaractf ^for waterfall is much 
too tame an ^ithet,) as viewed for the 
first time, within reach of its eternal 
spray, illumined by the most brilliant 
rainbows, from a little eminence over- 
hanging the tremendous Hill of 
Waters,” to which even Byron’s no- 
ble description, though not to be fully 
appreciated till read on the very spot, 
fails in doing justice. We successive- 
ly beheld the majestic spectacle from 
innumerable, anil all beautiful, points 
of view ; some, exhibiting singly its 
three falls, with their different charac- 
teristics, the last, uniting them all in 
one unrivalled coup d'<FiL 7'he re- 
sult of many delightful hours passed 
on the spot, was, that no cascade in Ku- 
roiie wnlch we had ever seen could 
boast of 60 rare a combination of noble 
circumstances as this of the VcHno; 
that of Staubbach, in Switzerland, to 
which it yields in height, being com- 
paratively a rill; and that of Schaff- 
nausen unifonnly disappointing the 
traveller, by the comparatively trifling 
elevation from which the Rhine pre- 
cipitates its majestic body of water ; 
while here, amid every accompaniment 
of scenery which a )>ainter could de- 
sire, a wfiole lake rushes with incre- 
dible fury into the valley beneath from 
a height of 800 feet. 

The next object of interest the road 
presented was, the Temple of Clitum- 
nus, and its clear stream : the latter, 
it appeared Co us, roust have owed 
much of its charm, in the eyes of 
Eustace and Lord Byron, to their vi- 
siting its mar^n during the heats of 
summer ; while the former probably 
derived its strong hold on their fancy, 
from its being the first Roman temple 
which had crossed their path. To 
ourselves, fresh from the giant fanes 
of Rome, this little fairy shrine deri- 
ved its chief interest from the enthu- 
siastic lays of our countryman. 

The same potent spell greatly enhan- 
ced tlieclassiealassociatiQnsandnatural 
charms of the celebrated lake of Thra- 
symene, on whose lovdy banks we ho- 
vered till a recorrbnee to the accurate 
and luminous descriptions of undent 
and modern writerr, bad broogbt the 
whine scene cf Hannibal's triumphs 
before our eyes. The lake itsdf is a 
noble sheet of water, 85 mike in cir- 
cumference, and embelBahed by three 
pretty island ; indeed the whole jooM 
ney to Areaso presented secnevy truly 
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Italian ; not only villages, but laige 
and ancient cities, perched upon lofty 
eminences, and embosomed in olive 
woods. 

The first coup tTicil of Florence, 
now in all the charms and luxuriance 
of spring, made up in these delightful 
circumstances for its inferiority to that 
1 had enjoyed from the more command- 
ing elevation of the Northern Apen- 
nines ; nor were other differences want- 
ing to afford a strong apparent contrast 
between my two approaches to the Ita- 
lian Athens. The being in whose fate, 
Sclwyn and myself felt such engross- 
ing inti rest, was then like an ignis fa^ 
tutis, escaping from our ardent and 
protracted pursuit ; she was 7mw calm- 
ly Ri ated licsidi! us, in speechless ad- 
ijii ration of a scene she too might be 
said almost to behold for the first time, 
hut /, Funny, (whisper it not to your- 
self,) have perhaps only exchanged 
one anxii'ty fur another more tortur- 
ing, and am pursuing a meteor more 
delusive and evanescent than that 
which lured us from Florence only to 
mock us from the distant horizon of 
Leghorn ! 

This place is on the whole delight- 
ful ; and with its fortress-like (lalaces, 
and stormy middle-age reminiscences, 
seems to follow the natural course of 
history, and lead us insensibly from 
one Augustan age to another. Already 
the Caesars have given place a little in 
my mind to the Medici ; and ainoe I 
huve gazed oil the statue of the neat 
I^orciizo by Michael Angelo, 1 nave 
asked myself if ever Greece or Rome 
taught marble tlius to meditate al- 
most to madness." The unfinished, 
nay, rather only hketebed-out magni- 
ficence of the Clmpel, which it was de- 
signed to decorate, seems to afford, in 
its connexion with the long-faded 
glories of his house, abundant matter 
for the reflection, which (such is die 
inimitable ease ctf the attitude, and 
deep thought of the countenance,) it 
would scarcely startle one to see him 
turn round and gpmmunieate. I 
thought of the sculptor’s own apostro- 
})be to the animated quadruped on the 
Capitol, when he bide it walk since 
it was alive and longed to parody it, 
by exchujning to Lorenzo, Speak, 
for thou thinkestr 
The Euperior arrangement and ines- 
tunable value of the V atican coUectfou, 
render its vast mttent infinitely less 
bewildering than the gallery here, 
where objects of inferior interest at 
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first involuntarily ii8ur|i the attention, 
which, however, is soon better devo- 
ted to a few unrivalled specimenstBf art. 
Y ou will expect me to say something of 
the Venus ; and 1 will own that, forner 
sake, if not for my own, 1 now hearti- 
ly regretted not having seen her on 
my way to Rome. Odious as compa- 
risons are, they will be made ; and 
man is a ctmiparing yet more decided- 
ly than a atoking animal. A beautiful 
woman (which me Venus unquestion- 
ably is) is the finest object in nature ; 
yet the effort of genius, which embo- 
died in marble an idea which flesh and 
blcx>d was capable of affording, surely 
falls far short of that which nas lent 
to brute matter in the Apollo a super- 
human dignity, whidi, while it awes 
the most unthinking, yet requires ele- 
vation of mind duly to appreciate and 
admire. If, instead of these vile com- 
parisons, one could consider them as 
rival efforts to personify the beau ideal 
of mind and matter, we might then ad- 
mit them both to be |>eifect in their 
way ; and only applaud the superior 
choice of subject, dictated, in the for- 
mer case, by the unerring instinct of 
genius. To come to one decisive test. 
If the Venus were the Apollo, neither 
I, nor one in a thousand of the gazers 
on his divinity, would turn as we now 
every day do, to admire and contem- 
plate the other excellent statues and 
celebrated pictures which invade the 
sanctity of the tribune ; and whieh, 
while they perhaps only set off and en- 
hance the human loveuness of its fidr 
cynosure, would have been rebuked 
into utter insignificance by the fiown 
of the Pydiian archer. 

Peihaps firom that decided prefer- 
ence, which 1 cannot hdp feeling fbr 
whatever has attached to it even ficti- 
tious associations, 1 have beheld with 
deeper interest the group of the fami- 
ly of Niobe, cruelly disjointed and 
interpolated as it now is ; nay, even 
admired more intensely individual fi- 
gures in it than the far-famed Venus. 
In beauty, some of them are little in- 
ferior, while deep and unmerited dis- 
tress lends to that beauty an interest 
of which the very divinity of VeflUs* 
robs her, because it is not. In my opi- 
nion, of a character to raise her idtove 
the level of her mortal oompeets# 

I happeneil to go straight frdtn the* 
haU of Niobe to the oabinet of geniii 
where the riches of nature and tSelii- 
genuity of art have been exhaiilaed to' 
combine in the princely baubles' if 
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contRins, the most inestimable value 
vriih the most exquisite forms. Yet 
the result, thou{;h dazzlinj;^, is so tri- 
fling, so unsatisfactory, so cxcliwively 
addressed to the senses, that it is a re- 
lief to escape from the royal toy-shop, 
and return with redoubled enjoyment 
to those immortal productions of the 
chisel and pencil, which speak to the 
mind through the eye, and rise on 
every succewliag inspection. 

Before quitting entirely the subject 
of female beauty, 1 must rcTiiark tliat 
the two most exquisite spt'cimenM of 
it on canvass which pt'rha’ps the world 
can boast, are both found in Florence, 
in the Magdalene aiul Poesy of C^arlo 
Dolce; ennobled, too. in the former, 
by the most lieavenly expressiim of 
piety anil resignation ; in the latter, 
by all the inspiration of genius- These 
two ht'ads liavc haunted me ever since 
I saw them, not the less perhaps that 
I trace in one living countenance al- 
ternate illuminations from both of 
these celestial sources. 1 am getting 
a copy of the Poesy in miniature, which 
you shall one day see, and, if you sub- 
stitute I’or the laurel wreatli that en- 
circles the bead, a veil, which only 
enhances the charms beneath, you will 
have some idt a of the sistiT art of mu- 
sic, as / have seen it persniiifled. 

l)o not suppose from wliat I have 
tbus written nm atttnre^ that wespc'ud 
all our time even amid all tliat art 
can give ; Nature is far too tempting 
to iiermit such desertion ; and though 
Florence (contrary to my previous 
ideas) affords far less scope ii>r rural 
rambling than Rome, its environs being 
cruelly intersectctl with high walls 
and uninteresting olive tn*cR, yc^ tbe 
justly- famed Cascinc, or (irand Duke’s 
villa, with its noble ihxcs, whose 
shade is now' so valuable, and the more 
pleasing, because more retired, Strozxi 
gardens, uflbrd us many a delightful 
evening stroll- The Lung*- Amo, or 
walk along the river, so highly prized 
in winter by the chilly Florentines, is 
now interdicted by the beat of the sun, 
and the almost Egyptian plague of 
gnats, which absolutely threaten to 
^nish us from Florence. 

We should, indeed, leave it almost 
immediately, but for Miss Willough- 
by’s marriage, necessarily deferred in 
consequence of the bridegroom's ab- 
sence in F.ngland,a delay which, Helen 
flatters herself, will (by allowing six 
months to liave elapsetl since thedestli 
of J.iidovisi) proniTc her the srdtntly 
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desired countenance of her earliest and 
clearest friend at the altar. I believe, 
her f‘ntrealies and Selvryii’s gently- 
cxpn's-4<*d wislies have nearly prevail- 
ed ; but I (Iri'ad the trial to Constance’s 
only half- subducul feelings. 1 have been 
requt’Htnh by honest Cecil, to supjiort 
him on tluMiccusion. ami shall not dis- 
patch this letter until he is a happier 
man than your jwor brother evtr ex- 
pects to he ! 


The ceremony 1 so much dreaded, 
on more accounts than one, is over, 
my dear Fanny, and 1 snatch a few 
moments wdiile tlie happy pair coin- 
plc‘te their travelling arrangement for 
Switzerland, to tell you how ana.'ibly 
(’onsiance. on this trying duy, siiff r- 
cd her ow-n Jcelings as a widow to he 
absorbed in tliose of the daughter and 
the frientl. She had. as a matter of 
course, exchanged her salili* dtc'js for 
one which, though still of inourning 
materialF, (white crape.) yet from 
unsullied hue, and almost ethereal 
liglitiicss, lent quite a heavt nly cha- 
racter tolk‘r sylph-lilve figun and an- 
gelic countenance ; while the extreme 
paleness of the latter, and the tran- 
sient flush of emotion which occasion- 
ally piissed over it. remiiiiied one she 
was not yet above the reach of hiiinait 
feelings anil sorrows. 

1 had not seen her oil day, till, lid 
ill by her father, >-he stood beside the 
not more trembling bride. She coni- 
nmnded her feelings wonderfully, un- 
til Selwyn was obliged to quit her, to 
perform a fathers office by giving 
Helen away; W'hen a recollection of 
her own unsanctioned nuptials irre- 
sistibly and naturally overcame her. 
Shc was evidently near fainting ; and 
when her father for a moment con- 
signed her to my care, there was some- 
thing in thus receiving her in such a 
place that quite got the better of me. 
A bystander, who had witnessed our 
emotion, arising, alas ! from the most 
opposite feelings, would surely have 
supposed ns a p^ir about to succeed 
to the far less agitated couple at the 
altar. Dare 1, Fanny, draw any fa- 
vourable presage ifrom so alight and 
undebignra an omen? Would Sely 
wyn give nje for life the hand which 
he put into mine for one brief mo- 
ment? That question I do not shrink 
from ; but would that trembling hand 
ratify tbc act, even at the immea- 
mirably distant period when alone the 
awful qursrion could he agitated ? 
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I'hia I scarce dare usk myself ; but 
iny heart has told me so plainly to- 
day that I ought to stay no longer, 
that I had half determined on starting 
with the CecilH, when the earnest en- 
treaties of Selwyn, that 1 would ac- 
cotn|>any him as far as Geneva, and 
deposit him under the friendly roof of 
La Kobiere, conspired, with my own 
hecn^t reluctance to go, to overrule niy 
better, or at least wiser purposes. A 
few days or weeks can make little 
diHt rcncc in the state of my own feel- 
ings, as unveiled to luc to-day ; and 
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inethinks, released from the ibruiida- 
ble, though not unfnenuly, observa- 
tion of ]\liss Willoughby, I shall be 
better able to encounter the uncon- 
KciouH eye of Constance, and the pity- 
ing one of Selwyn. 

« Adieu. The carriage is at the door, 
and 1 hear the joyous voice of Cecil 
calling ior his recreant bridesman. 
Shall 1 ever suniinoti any one to per- 
form that perilous ofiice ? 

Yours afiectionatcly, 

W. llAMrUEN. 


Edwaku SiiLWYX TO TiiL Uev. JosErii Trlvoe. 


La (h aticle Chartreuse, July, 
t)KAR Tkk\ oil, 

Havin<. been rendered somewhat 
lazy and remiss hy the increasing heat, 
an<l the eomparalivily uninteresting 
natun* of our pilgrimage since we 
turned our reluctant steps from Home, 
1 flatter myself 1 shall in some int-a- 
8ure atone for past sileiiot* by the />#- 
ffunnf date tif this ejiistle. It is not 
often YOU will icceivc a letter from a 
cell in La iinnute Chartreuse, ay, and 
actually uritu^n, for want of better 
inaterialK. on the identieal sheet of 
wretched p.ip<T which was de stined to 
contain the )icrUHlical confession of its 
silent oeeujiant ! Its limited diincii« 
sjoiis warn me to be brief, so I shall 
excuse you all hopeless attempts at 
description of the sublime natural 
scenery amid which this celebrated 
eon vent is appropriately eiiibosoiiied, 
to give vent to those moral reflectiuns 
which, ill my unwonted dormitory, 
oppressed my soul alriiust to bursting. 

HaiiiiKlen and 1 left Coiibtaiice with 
a sis^ter of Madaine do Preville's at 
Chuinberi, to recover from the fatigues 
of the passage across JVIouut Cenis, and 
came hither early yesterday afternoon. 
The ride was enchanting ; but its 
inaguiiicent features only enhanced 
the horrors of the dungeon which 
succeeded, as did the iiolished and 
refined conversation of the Padre, who 
received us, our sense of the worse 
than loneliness of ]^is habitual situa- 
tion. You are aware that the mpnks, 
(at present twenty- two in number 
besides novices,) in additum to aus- 
teriiies and privations of a |>cTsonal 
nature, whicn sink into insi^iii- 
canoe compared with the montl insu- 


lation of so many human beings, ne- 
ver speak except on great emergencies, 
and though frequently taking their 
food and exercise in unnatural tellow- 
bhip, arc strangers to everything which 
constitutes the comfort of human in- 
tercourse. Most of them, for there 
are exceptions, have taken refuge here 
from the intolerable burden of great 
crimes, or singular calamity ; judge, 
then, how dreadfully the incessant 
action of such uncominutiicatcd sor- 
rows must corrode the soul I Any- 
thing like ]irediketioii or ]>artiahiy 
between Individ uaU of the fraternity 
is denounced as a ciiine ; and an in- 
stance was told us on the way hither, 
of a father and son having pasac^l 
years together in the convent— -the 
son, without recognibing his parent — 
the father, without divulging the con- 
nexion to his son, who only learned it 
on the death of his parent ! 

This horrible story was enough to 
banish rest from my jnllow, without 
the perpetual toll of the bell, sum- 
moning the lathers to religious ser- 
vices. Every tbui- altcruate hours are 
passed in the cliapcl, when, during 
mass, they reiuaiii prostrate ou the 
ground. 

1 rose with the dawn, and joined 
Hampden at early prayers. His looks 
testilied that he ha<l rested as little as 
myself ; and as a farther proof that 
our feelings had poruken of a sioiilar 
character, I inclose a few lines* which 
he wrote under their pressure, on a 
blank leaf or two of his pocket-book. 
They will serve to illustrate and em- 
bellw my own indignant reveries, apd 
prove to you, that my dear adopted son 


These will be given in our next Number. 
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has« if out the geiiiuB» ft least the sen* 
sibility of a poet 

God knoMrs, 1 aonietimes wish, for 
his own sake, he had less of that pe* 
rilous quality ; but it is not at La 
Grande Chartrntse tliat one would fore- 
go even the painful privileges of hu- 
roanity, and 1 trust, tliat the only prize 
which a father’s hand can bestow is 
in store for the son of his iDisfortuneH* 
If otherwise, I shall need no monk to 


tell me tliat ho and 1 must part. We 
arc all, at present, sometning like 
Chartreuxy on one interdicted sub- 
ject ; but the hallowed precincts oi* 
I .a Uosiere will unlock all hearts ; and 
Mere, if we cannot yet rejoice toge- 
ther, we may at least mingle our 
tears. 

Adieu, yours ever, 

K. SetwvN. 


Chaptek XI. 

Mas Chcii. to the Hev. Joseph Tuevoa. 


La Rohieitis Jidy. 

Deah Mr Taevor, 

Aware that a few hasty lines from 
my lord and master informed ^u of 
his entrance on that arduous office, I 
deferred writing myself, till I could 
prove to you that my submission had 
outlasted the honey-moon, and till 
we should rejoin our friends at La 
Uosiere, at the close of our little tete- 
a-tdte excursion through some of the 
most interesting parts of Switzerland, 
which we were determined to explore 
before returning by Paris to England. 

We found iklwyn and Constance 
happily settled, for some months at 
least, with their amiable relations, 
the Previlles, whose admiration of 
their niece is only equalled by their 
partiality towards poor Hampden, 
who, however, having resumea his 
foisner quarters at Suherons, indulges 
Imt sparingly in the dangerous plea* 
surem their society, and talks of pro- 
ceeding to England with us, if not 
sooner. He has been prevaiM upon 
to stay and min in an expedition we 
purpom making next week to Cha- 
mouni, accompanied by the whole 
family flrom Ia Uosiere, rile younger 
part of whom have never yet paid 
their nearer devoirs to Mont Blanc. 

I must now give you a dcetch of 
our journey hither. 

Cfdpund myarif being both deter- 
minelr m our preference of by-ways 
to high-ways, and of mules or moun- 
tain-ponies to chases and four, resol- 
ved on entering Switseriand by the 
little-frequented but beautiful pas- 
sage, from the head of Logo Mag- 
giore, through the Griaons* The sce- 
nery Was fblly as fine as that of the 
mgre accesaible, ami, consequently, 
mtere oelebnited pane of the country ; 
but it wai(|ged the charm that hovers 
over those mountdns and valleys. 


which formed the actual cradle of 
Swiss liberty ; and as I have not h'i- 
sure or inclination for detailed dt^- 
scription, 1 shall rather devote a few 
words to the impression made on me 
by those scenes which had been long 
familiar to my mind’s eye. It only 
as one penetrates into the heart of this 
romantic country, where every spot is 
hallowed by successful struggles for 
liberty, that one feels really in Swit- 
zerland ; the fVonticr cantons to- 
wards Italy retaining, perhaps from 
old associations in the mind, some- 
what of an oppressed and servile cha- 
racter. 

We hailed with delight the approach 
to the lake of Lucerne, the classic 
ground of Switscrland, surrounded by 
those noble mountains in whose bo- 
som its iodependenoe arose, and seems 
destined ever to flourish. 

Althoimh we bad experienced no 
actual difficulty In the less frequented 
parts of our route, it was yet a relief 
to And ourselves in a more cultivated 
district, and to have the accommoda- 
tions of civilised life, superailded to 
the utmost simpHcity ^ manners, and 
wildest Bublimitv of nature. 

This uuiqn suhoists in the most de- 
lightful degree at Lnoeme, at whose 
celebrated inn we indemnifled our- 
selves for previous fttigues and hard- 
ships, while we bad bat to walk a few 
yards to embrace a scene of Alpine 
magnificence, only the more strildng 
its eombinatioLn with smiling in- 
dustry and garden-like fertilitv. 

On one side rises the rocley and 
frowning summit of Mont FAate, fh- 
mouB for the absurd legend which has 
assimed its litrie dark lake aa the prl- 
Bon^ouie of the perturbed spirit of 
the iniquitous Roman governor. 

Tradition relates, that having thrown 
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hiniielf into the Tiber on his return 
to Home, that river attempted to dia- 
burthen itself of his unhallowed car- 
case, by repeated inundations ; on 
which the body was fished U|>, and 
conveyed to various receptacles, where, 
continually occasioninf; fresh disasters, 
it was at length transferred to an ap- 
parently secure and harmless residence 
on the summit of a Swiss mountain. 
Here, however, the turbulent Pontius 
recommenced his gambols, raising 
violent storms on the lake of liUcerne, 
particularly when any mischievous 
individual attempted to invade his 
retreat, by throwing stones or any- 
thing else'into the small lake on the 
mountain. To obviate such mal-prac- 
tices, it is not many years since travel- 
lers were permitted freely to ascend 
unaccompanied by a person appointed 
to watch over their conduct. Pilate 
being at length powerfully exorcised 
by a scholar, was bound over to keep 
the peace, only reserving to himself 
the right of parading the mountain 
once a- year in full magisterial cos- 
tume, with his hat under his arm ; 
on whioli occasion, any person unlucky 
enough to encounter him, infallibly 
died within the year. 

On the opposite side of the lake, and 
of the town of Lucerne, lies the far- 
famed llighi, a pasture- mountain 
beautifully wooded, which, though of 
no ve^ extraordinary height, yet en- 
joys, from its isolated position, one of 
the most magnificent and extensive 
views in the world. The day after 
our arrival at Lucerne was, fortunate- 
ly for us, a great festival in this and 
the neighbouring Catholic Cantons. 
We attended High Mass at the Catlie- 
dral, and were delighted with the gay 
coup (fceil afforded by the innumerable 
peasant girls who occupied one side of 
the area ; their flat white straw hats, 
covered all over with flowers and rib- 
ands, and looking absolutely like a 
wterre, while their embroiderod bod- 
dioe, and gay-coloured ])ettiooat8, gave 
them a truly national appearance. 
Their simple and sincere piety added 
prodigiously to the effect of a grand 
military mass, whose martial charac- 
ter accorded well with the hardy and 
brave disposition of the hearers; while 
the pathetic national melodies ocea- 
sioiuuUy introduced, were ^infinitely 
more aflfecting than the scientific and 
perfect music I had often listened to 
unmoved at Rome. The Catholic n« 
tttal, too, seemed to lose much of its 


offensive character, while surveying 
the primitive assembly who crowded 
the church, bestowing exemplary at- 
tention on a sonorous discourse in 
German, (the patriotic tendency of 
which might be read in many a kind- 
lii^ countenance,) after which they 
re^lrently withdrew ; the peasant 
girls, in token of friendship, going 
out hand in band, and presenting 
each othtnr with holy water. 

The lofty sentiments of the Swiss 
modern character, which this specta- 
cle was calcuLited to excite, derived 
confirmation from our visit in the 
evening to the gigantic monument at 
present working out of the face of a 
rock near the town, in commemora- 
tion of the heroic devotion of the 
Swiss guanls at the Tuilleries, on the 
loth August 1792. 

Such a tribute of respect from their 
country, (for all the cantons contri- 
bute to it,) is worthy the heroes to 
whose manes it is erected. The idea 
is simple, and the execution excellent. 
A mortally wonnded colossal Lion, the 
emblem of fidelity and fortitude, 
grasps, in dying, the Fleur dc Lis. 

We started early next morning* 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to ascend Mont Rigbi ; The 
first part of the pilgrimage being per- 
formed by water, along one of the 
arms of this finely- diversified lake, as 
far as the village of Kussnacht, where 
Btoori the castle of the tyrant Gessler, 
to which he was conducting William 
T^'ll in chains, at the moment of the 
patriot’s fortunate escape. 

Tell, you know, has always bm 
mv favourite hero. 1 believe youwilt 
told me hisstory, and it was long bbfoie 
1 could eat an apple with anything 
like wngfroid. I, therefore, looked 
forwaid with delight to an excursion 
which should eoAle me to trace him 
through every scene of his eventful 
life; though the first of the many 
shrines consecratea to bis memory by 
his mteful country, which was to 
lie m our path, commemorated the 
last of his exploits, thereby anticipa- 
ting the Well-Known order of events. 
About half a mile ftom Kussnaebt we 
passed through the hollow way, where 
Tell shot the perfidious governor, in a 
self-defence consecrated by the im* 
pending ruin of his country* If you 
reooRect Sdkiller’s admirable scenes 
hid in thh memorable spot, which so 
powerfully enhance our sympathy 
with Tell, and our abbononce of the 
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tj^raut^ ^ou luay imagine with what 
reverential feelings we visited tlie lit- 
tle chapel which marks the fall of 
Gcsslcr. 

Wc now began to aacend the moun- 
tain ; Cecil on a lank Uozinante of a 
dirty cream colour^ (uwn‘ cousii^to 
Dr Syntax's celebrated stced^) inwH* 
on a sluggisli beast of the clepnant 
species, but wonderfully docile and 
sure-footed. A trusty guide, hale and 
facetious, at the age of sixty-six, two 
sturdy bearers to carry bagg.igc, and 
two lads to lead back the hursts, com- 
pleted our cavalcade ; whicli, as wc 
defiled up the green slopes . and ulti- 
mately emerged or disappeared among 
the Woods> had a very imposing ef- 
fect. Tlic ascent soon became extreme- 
ly fatiguing, hut rowardi^l us first 
with the small lake of /cry imme- 
diately under our feet, broken with 
wooded promontories, and studded 
with villages. Every step added a 
new feature to our prospecta, and, 
gradually, ten of the fou/teai lakes 
said to discernible from the sum- 
mit, opened on our view, wiih buch a 
panorama of uniluLiting lull and dale 
on one hand, uud of Alps on the other, 
as has ]»robably ftw parallels in the 
world. Three hours and a quaru r of 
continued ascent, rendered less pain- 
ful by the exhilarating mountain 
breeze, brought us to the inn wincli 
(of three which the mountain affords) 
we bad chosen for our quarters, as 
situated in a tolerably shcltcrt'd spot, 
midway between the two elevated 
points most favourable for the setting 
and rising sun. 

The first itti>ect of this aerial domi- 
cile, a woodm cottage, with a roof of 
the same material, fastened on with 
large loose stones, gave little promise 
of the excellent fare which recruited 
our way-worn frames. Fresh trout, 
savoury stews, rousts, omelettes, nay, 
even confectionery, succeeded widi a 
profusion that might have put to 
shame many itoi**duant hotels; nor 
was the bottle of excellent old hherry 
(though dignified, as usual, with the 
more pompous name of Mailcre) char- 
ged higher for being drank at 7000 
feet above the level of the sea ! 

We repaired after dinner to the 
summit called HifrUi Culm^ to enjoy a 
most magnificent sun- set, which tne 
frosty air still prevalent on such lofty 
situationK, tinged with the brightest 
red. If one or two of the catmoguc 
of lakes still escaited our unpractised 


eyes, that of l.uccruc, brokiii by fan- 
tastic mountains into many distant 
divisions, more than atoned for the 
deficiency. 

A few ilays before our arrival, the 
sublimity of the scene we are now 
con wm plating had been enhanced by 
the graiuU-ur of an Alpine storm ; and 
it u'a>> with deep inUrest we listened 
to the fate of the poor courier belong- 
ing to <an English famil), who, just 
after expressing his rapturous admira- 
tion of the prospect, and dt during he 
should never be able to find in his heart 
to leave it, was struck dead by the light- 
ning on the very s]>ot we occupied. 

Saddened by tins incidtMit, we de- 
scended with the sun to our place of 
rest for the night. We found the 
inn swarming with ga^ly-drl^K^e(l pea- 
sants, in the coxtume of various caii- 
toiis, ei tiler returning from yt stt nla} 's 
fete at Lucerne, or so far on ihcir way 
to the popular cliapt*! of X^tr^ Dante 
dcs AV/^uwon the Kighi. 'rhese merry 
groups, however amusing for a short 
time, proved a sad annoyance to our 
repose, as, sleeping accotnuKnlatious 
being for them out of the question, 
they had no resource hut to pass the 
night in drinking and collVl r^ation ; 
of which the flimsy nature of our 
wooden cabins did not )>(T.oii us to 
h>se a single xnunti, although the m nxe 
tvas safely locked up in a variety of 
uncoiiih (liaU'Cts, of which ulinost t very 
valley lias its own. Tiic cold east 
wind, which found its way through 
the numerous crevices of our dormi- 
tory, w'UB a still more serious evil ; nor 
could the feather beds pih'd above us, 
with true German profusion, or the 
feverish irritation of our fatiguing 
journey, prevent our teeth from chat- 
tering in our heads ; while sleep was 
cfiectuully murdered by the outrage- 
ous mirth of the peasants above and 
bcloivus, and the equal! yZ/Vi /f/, though 
etlvrU inhabitants of the fatal feather- 
beds. Scarcely had the tuniioil a lit- 
tle subsided, and exhausted nature got 
the better of every obstacle, when the 
uiiweloomc voicp of our guide announ- 
ced the i>eep of dawn, and a struggle 
ensued between laziness und curioaty, 
in which the fortunately prevail** 
cd. ” Half asleep, and shivering, we 
threw on, our clothes, — every oliject 
around as'yet enveloped in misty grey, 
a hoar frost glittering on the pastures, 
and a bitter easterly wind assailing 
our tucea as wc rcluctuntly ex^Hwed 
them to the blast. All, however, waa 
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ropaicl and fon^otten^ when, on attain- 
ing one of tlic elevated stations abo%'C 
mentioned, the magnificent panorama 
around us, presented itself with that 
di'^tinctness of’ outline which exclu- 
sively belongs to the interval preceding 
a cloudless sun-rise. The whole chain 
of Alps, on which, the evening before, 
dense clouds had rested, were now in 
full view ; their snowy, or rocky pin- 
nacles finely contrasted with the deep 
blue vault above. Words must fall 
short of describing the gradual deve- 
lopeinent of every feature in theland- 
KMpe, the dei'ptr and deeper tint of 
the glowing sky, the light curling fogs 
which hovered over the surface of the 
glittering lakes ; above all, the roseate 
hues on the highest Alps, tlie harbin- 
gers of sun-rise, successively caught 
l»y a thousand lofty pinnacles, and 
finally, the majestic orb itself, appear- 
ing behind the mountains to our fa- 
voured evc's, many minutea before he 
cleigned to gladilen the dull optics of 
tht‘ plains below. The gradual light- 
ing up of these plains, as spires, vil- 
IngOK, and towns caught the blaze, and 
<‘niprgcil from among the woods, was 
iiiexpre'ssibly beautiful. In a word, 
no one who bus not witnessed it, can 
iniugine the magical efii ct of sun-rise 
:imid tlio A1 ]>k, enhanced as this was 
by 1 very charm of scenei y, and every 
advantage of season and weather. 

When w<* considered how many pil- 
grims had ascended to mectdisiipjmiut- 
ineni, and recollected that friends of 
our own hud lately waited in vain du- 
ling a fortnight, for a favourable day 
to witne.ss such a spectacle, we ac- 
knowledged ourselves peculiarly fortu- 
nate. 

After a well-earned breakfast, we 
descended by a tolerably easy road, 
through beautiful mountain scenery, 
till we arrived at a little Capuchin con- 
vent, with its well- frequented chapd, 
appropriately dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Snows, where our noisy friends 
of the preceding evening were nowat- 
tending mass, and whence they after- 
wards passed us on the road, chant- 
ing litanies and telling their beads. 
After quitting this Alpine sanctuary, 
the road became too rapid for hor^, 
being, with little interruption, a regu- 
lar staircase, cut in the mountain for 
the convenience of the neighbouring 
peasantry, and of coarse excessively 
steep ana fatiguing. 

While recruiting our strength on a 


bench half way down the mountain, 
we had before us a full view of the de^ 
vastation occasioned by the dreadful 
ehwhment of the Kossberg in 1806. 

That mountain, compobcd, like the 
Kighi, of a sort of pudding stone, had 
long been observed to be full of cre- 
vices ; and at length, after a very 
rainy season, the whole face of it sud- 
denly gave way, carrying down before 
it immense forests, liouses, and cattle, 
and completely burying the fiourfshing 
village of Goldau, and part of that of 
Lowntz, half filling up the lake of 
that name, who<^c elevated watcrscom- 
pletcd the destruction of whit the rocks 
might have spared. A space of a square 
league, formerly cultivated like a gar- 
den, is still entirely covered with tre- 
mendous blocks of stone, under which, 
at a depth which precluded all possi- 
bility of .succour, lies the devoted \ il- 
lagc of (toldau, with its 200 houses, 
and nearly its whole inhabitants, a 
few having escaped by means which 
almost appear miraculous. Those sa- 
ved were chiefly the most infirm and 
helpless, as if by the peculiar intc^rpo- 
siiion of Pioviilence; among others, 
an infant of two years old, whose 
whole family perished, was found Ij - 
ingat an immense distance uninsured, 
on her mattrew;. Another child, of 
five years old, and a mnid-scrvant, af- 
ter being carried 1 ’>00 paces from the 
site of their habitation, found theni- 
selves, the infant lying on her back, 
covered with rubbish, and the maid 
in the most wretched position, her 
head downward, and her eyt s pain- 
fully compressed and full of blood. 
The simple creature naturally ima- 
gined the day of judgment had arri- 
ved, and began to refieat her prayers, 
when, to her unspeakable joy, she was 
answered by the little girl, whom, be- 
ing in utter darkness, she had not be- 
fore perceived. The two mutually 
comforted each other, and continued 
to pray, until the child became silent, 
and her companion, with deep grief, 
concluded her to be dead- The poor 
maid passed a cruel night ; but, next 
morning, had the inexpresnble relief 
of hearing her little frieml again com- 
plain. After many hours of mtract^ , 
ed sufTering, the cries of the wild for- 
tunately attracted the attention of some 
persons who were endeavouring to re* 
move the ruijiS||||iid she was fibst dis* 
engaged. Althmgh her ann was bro- 
ken, the amiable little creature cn- 
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treated her deliverers not to lose a mo- 
ment in extricating the servant, uho, 
from the iigiiries she had received, 
was long unable to move ; she pusstd 
the Hrst ten nights of her liberation 
without sleeping, and has ever since 
continued subject to lits of trembling. 

Among other sufferers by this awful 
visitation were a party of pleasure, 
consisting of a genthnian and his wife, 
and various other friends, who had set 
out ill the highest spirits, to ascend 
the Kighi ; and the greater part of 
wliom, unfortunately, reachtd the vil- 
lage a few moments previous to its 
annihilation : while the survivors, yet 
more to be pitied, wore saved, by lin- 
gering behind to purchase provisions. 
The distro'^s of the poor gentleman, 
whose wife perished, and of a precep- 
tor, who hud with difficulty obtained 
permission for the only eliildren of his 
patron to aceompany him, may he 
easily imagined. 

It was, seated on one of the huge 
masses of rock, which (with the ex- 
ception of the rebuilt church, and a 
little inn adjoining,} alone mark the 
site of fjkildau, tliat wc read these in- 
teresting details, and contemplated the 
wide havoc of a calamity, which had 
in a moment converted a garden into 
a wilderness, and a populous valley 
into a desert. 'J'he piety and resigna- 
tion displayed by tlie few remaining 
survivors, amid the loss of their fami- 
lies, their property, nay, their very 
means of exi^tcuco, were truly honour- 
able to the national character, as well 
as the prompt and ample relief afford- 
ed by the neighbouring cantons. 

We were convt^yed in a char a hanc^ 
in front of the prettily situated town 
of Schwytz, lying on a sunny hank, 
surmounted by two picturesque rocky 
pinnacles, to ilruiinen, the place of 
embarkation for Altorf. Here bc'giiiK 
tjte ||»osi beautiful and noble of tlie 
Ijlmdies of the lake of the four can- 
torn, running between those of IJri, 
Schwytz, and Underwald, the very 
classic ground of Swiss freedom. A 
delightful breeze wafted us along its 
bold and jnrecipitous shores, the lofty 
mountains rising perpendicularly 7 
> or 8000 feet above the lake, so as to 
' preclude landing in case of danger, 
eyccqit on the httle jutting rock on 
which is picturesquely seated the cha- 
P4*I, commemorating the almost mi- 
raculous escape of Tel! from the boat, 
which was conveying him to eternal 
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conffnement in Gessler's castle at Kuss- 
nacht. We experienced just difficulty 
enough in paying our devoirs at this 
shrine of mountain lihertv, fully to 
appreciate the strength and dexterity 
of its hero, in leaping on shore during 
a storm so treineiidotis as to have 
obliged his enemies to liberate thisex- 
perienced stecTsman, for the preserva- 
tion of their own lives. 

The scenery around the TeHcn Piafte 
is indescribably hcautiful, and its po- 
sition, almost opposite to the little 
verdant spot on which tlie three found- 
ers of Helvetic liberty, in sight of 
their respective cantons, swore to die 
in attainment of tluir object, lent it 
additional interest. 

A deliuhtful walk from the little 
port of Thifleii. hr»>uglit us to Altorf, 
therapitdl of Uri. beautifully situated 
under lofty mountains, richly clothc-d 
with ivood. My highly wrought faiic\ 
readily caught hold of a char.tcteristjc 
inciileut, whioh inaiktd our entrance 
on th(' scene of the bold at cher's hard- 
earned triumph. A hand of tine-look- 
ing youngpcasiints were availing them- 
selves of a sunshine holiday to prac- 
tise shooting at a mark ; and iiiiugi- 
natiup easily subhtituted the cross- 
bow of Tull, for the rifle of his little 
less hardy ilescendunts, 'J'lu re was 
the market place, witli Tell’s Tower 
occupying the preciM* site of his ex- 
ploit ; the same magnificent moun- 
tains raising their heads to the sky. 
and much of the same primitive vir- 
tue and simplicity lK*neatli their sliaile. 

Next morning early, we paid a has- 
ty visit on toot totheroinaiitie. village 
of Buylon, the birth place and resi- 
dciiee of Tell, where another rustic 
chapel marks the site of his lowly 
dwelling. The scenery around is well 
cdculated to cherish lofty ideas, and 
the chamois hunters of the mountains 
are still as ready us evt.r to brave pe- 
rils, and likely to remain free as the 
game they pursue. I'o give an idea 
of the wildness of the country, though 
the valley is a perfect garden, a bear 
was killed notVar from the spot lately. 

Wc again embarked on a lovely 
morning at IluUen, and coasting tlic 
boak opposite to Tell's Chapel, landed 
on the little plain of GrUtli, already 
mcntionVxl as the rendc^tfouE of the 
Swiss patriots. Wc were accostevl in 
the most frank and primitive manner 
by a comely pair of peasants, who in- 
habit the spot they shook hands with 
6 
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VM, and invited m to drfnic of 
wee dittinct qptingii riiixig 

almost dose to eadb other, serve as 
natural mementos of tibejbhree confb« 
derates of Uri, Sdiwyta, and tJnder* 
wald. We did so, with a degree of 
enCbusiasm highly pleasing to the 
guardians of the sanctuary, who offer* 
us fruit from a {dum tree, the 
stems of whidi are camuUy planted 
by the Swiss pi^ims who visit this 
cradle of their liberties. 

When opposite Brunner, we diver- 
|i^ into another arm of this besntiful 
lake, whose shape, that of an irregu- 
lar cross, gives it a variety superior to 
what can be afforded by the cresoent 
form of our favourite Leman* Ha- 
ving completely circumnavigated it, 
and follovm all its windings, we re« 
turned to Lausanne, after an excursion 
combining every moral and natural 
charm. 

Such had been its piquant character, 
that the exquisite neatness of Beme^ 
and the milder beauties of NeofcbAtel, 
ap|)eared tame in comparison. I am 
told that Chamouni will equal in sub- 
limity my highest expectations, and I 
am determined to inflict upon you my 


aooount of the expedMeii* ' We tie 
all happQy of vanetts imUS fti flde 
werid ; and while Italy and ltte dkto 
lioM the first place in tbe 'ixi|lidyi of 
some of my tnvelliflg compa^dohs, 
Switserland and Nature tskeatrikiger 
possession of mine. Perhaps my utonn- 
tain edueatioD, (though Sueivdouii 
and Plinlimmon are but mole-hilla 
when speaking of die Alps,) may ac- 
eouut for die predilection. There to 
to me a degree of poskive' hn^iikesa 
in ascending a mountain, which to 
wholly iodembable, althou^ Bous- 
aeau has done flir it all that language 
could do. 

A propMt we went to see his ode^ 
bratM Island eu the lake of Brienne, 
and from the traditional aecouiits of 
hia misery in mt paradise, 1 much 
question whether toe poor vtoionary 
waa ever happy anywhere; If a man 
is not happy in Switserland, it to plain 
Nature can do nothing for him. 1 am 
abundantly so, and yet I expect ere 
long to be hap]dfr, and to tdl you so 
in person at Adderley. In die mean- 
time, youia most truly, 

H. Cscxi.. 


Chav, XXL 

Tirs Same to the Same, 


Chsmouni, August 
lleiiE we are, my dear Mr Trevor, 
under die ample shadow of the patri- 
arch of the Alps, whose awful superi- 
ority, like that of many other truly 
gmt personages, is rather diminished 
than increased by nearer acquaintance. 
Seen from Lyons, glittering on the 
dim faorixon, it requuea calculation of 
the immense distance to persuade one 
of his gigantic dimensions ; and here, 
where no object of con^ariimn pre- 
aentt itself, save the monarch'a scarce- 
ly inferior satdlites, cne is half dis- 
^[ipointM that he does not mefe con- 
vpicuously edlpse dieia. It to in the 
intennediate stages of onr appttfMehj 
that his Tdative gfiradeur to Vest ap- 
peeebtad'; and of sA pdhits of 
v^ifi whidk I«hivo iH ween him, 
-^t^from above 

td does hto suinmaqr the 
Hour; Frimi thlaioe, dm iriEo|e fiui- 
tasde range of mk^ty mooiitatea ttOA 
dfiit the aorimm, liim aido'lifa low^ 
‘laritn, and hli reel advHtoge over 
Vot. XXL 7 


them, to, by some qptioel illiiston, ao- 
tually increased. I can bdieve any- 
thing on the subject of sudidehutoms, 
alnoe 1 have hem credible witnesses 
assert, that they had seen, at the dis- 
tance of di miles, Ida gSgentie shadow 
in the lake of Geneva! 

1 must, however, introduce you to 
my hero a little more methodically ; 
and never wae potentate appraadisd 
throu^ avenues more edculated to 
cnhaiwe his importanei^ 
li to quHe fmpOBsilfle to do Juoiieo 
OB paper to die 8 een«i 7 eahiUtoA by 
the wtoe dqfto josmey to 
aamaBtowmBamitea IWm fidbeva, 
beyond whifto htovy oanuto 

procee d. ‘ 

Hw*— t in$ fttufaibki^- aim «a, 

ttA Tmt Ha vmkBUi Ih, 

tuffat^Avaa amt 

WiQi iifnnieia, anp s oppesi isimt.'pisina- 

juid 
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util pwmi affitrded at owry 
diai^ of mi^t, ond^by a& insen^ 
■ibk tmitttiQii to loftier and loftier 
nitgea, our eyes at length rested on 
Mont Blanc itselfi which displays its 
snowy mass from Sallcnche in great 
^feqtion, and seems, thoiigh still 
twenty ^Oes distant, within an hour’s 
walk. From the wooden balcony of 
the inn, we feasted our eyes on its 
glories Ulumined bv the setting sun, 
and proiiiiBed.4)arselTes a bright sun- 
rise to-monow. 

We rose in tbq morning, at first 
considerably disheartened by an un- 
expected fim of rain in the night, 
which continued at intervals dunng 
the day; the mountain tops being, 
even l^wecn showers, ciivelop«<l in 
floating mists, which, however, tf they 
partially shrouded their beauties, ra- 
ther added to their ^andeur. 

Of all tlie watering-places Umt I 
ever chanced to visit, ihe Baths of St 
Gervais are tlie most wild and roman- 
tic ; situated at the head of an almost 
inaccessible glen, with a mighty water- 
fall rushing frcmi a great lieiglit, di- 
rectly behind the house. 'I'Ue hot 
sjjring ought to be salutary, if a nau- 
seous taste is any criterion. 

On die opposite side of the foaming 
Arve, (which wo crossetl on a bridge of 
loose planks, which none but .Swiss 
horses would have set foot on,) wc 
visited the beautiful cascade of (^hedc, 
whose smiling nymph formed a pha- 
sing contrast to the wildness of her 
opposite neighbour. 

At the village of Serooz, wc entered 
on the most secluded and romantiG 
valley I ever saw, which communicates 
with that of Chamouni by a narrow 
pass* Tocky road, in some 

places scMRy practicable ; the tor- 
rents, whose rugged be d is perpetual- 
ly crossed with a 84 fety that almost 
api>ears miraqulous all seem abun- 
danfty fermidablc at first, but the stea- 
dineip of the horses, and unequalled 
wiUhiess of the Bcmery, reconciled us 
to everything. 

itiew of a ffhufter docs not, 
in general, realiae previous expecta- 
ti<m» whidhi is niore^ to connect the 
tenu with icjr mnns^ invading the 
sky, than with a rugged sea of iee. 
filling up the head of ,a valle;f, and 
frequently, as is the case in of 
Chamouni, desoen^pg into its fertile 
j^hcMKHinj Slid diluting with precsitow 
:ealtivaftian inch after inch the s# 


JPo the mereHspeetalor, notldng can be 
more piqumU ond striking tlian this 
absolute contact of summer and win? 
ter, of desoiatiw and fortuity. 

A village, still tenanted, is within a 
few feet of the yearly advancing Gla^ 
citr do Jiois, and a whole hamlet is 
likely soon to be dislodged by the same 
interloper. The glaciers have nearly 
doubled in extent since 1 80H, from a 
succes8i(5n of severe winters ; but the 
advance this year has been less than 
usual. 

Both inns at Chamouni enjoy the 
reputation of comfort and cleanliness ; 
and I cannot give a stronger trait of 
tha general kindness whicli subsisU 
among the inhabitants of the valley, 
tlian my discovering in a guide, (who 
had met us at Sallencbe, and whom 
wc bad there engaged to attend us 
during our stay,) a brother to the inn- 
keeper whose hotel wc did not happen 
to select. On inquiring next day, wdiy 
heliad not recommended tlus liuuse 
in preference to the other, for winch 
we had expressed no {^articular prctli- 
lection, his manly and generous an- 
swer was, Oh ! then- are travellers 
enough lor us all—Ucsidcs, wc are all 
brotliers at Chamouni 

You must have seen so many nar- 
rations of the asemt of the JVIont 
An vert, which, from its superior faci- 
lity, usually obtains the preference 
from the host of travellers who puss 
but one day at (Chamouni, that 1 will 
content myself with saying, that we 
acoompliahed it safely and pleasantly, 
and found every reason to coincide in 
the accuracy of the well-known com- 
parison of the Mer de Glace to a stor- 
my suddenly arrested by congela- 
tion in its wildest mood. This resem- 
blance is heightened by the strange 
bulwark which surrounds it, fbnu^ 
of huge bloc^ of stone heav^ up by 
tlic gradual idoalng of the dangerous 
fissures wb^ l^d so much peril to 
the nauiaaiion.:^ ^his ftoaen ocean. 
The dashing imnd of innummble 
rills, pcarpeto^ li^diing unseen from 
the jsetgbbauillig sommits, eorapletos 
the illusieiij by rssemUb&g the. mui«- 
mur of waves in .this enchanted aei^ 
wbidi is com* 

muttioptea with g Yustwgmber gC gla- 
ciers. 

The descent, as. flrom tho 
proved incalculably the miwt fatiguing 
part of the expedition ; and after adk 
miring the beautflUI icy vault ftw 
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under which the rapid Arvcron igsnb^ 
we retired early to rest, having tesdU 
ved to begin at sunrise the more sx^ 
duous and less frequented asefent of 
/a FlCfrilire, a mountain on the oppo« 
rite sme of the valley, commanding a 
superb view of Mont Blanc;' and of 
the whole chain of its attendant 
guilhs* 

A showery evening somewhat damp* 
ed our hopes; but tlte atmosphere next 
morning was absolutely transparent, 
and Mont Blanc gave us warning of 
sunrise hy putting on a roseate tint 
some minutes sooner than his hum- 
bler neighlmurs. started in h^ 
spirits. Our mules carried us the 
wliolf way up the mountain, althou^ 
much more perpciidiculiir and difficult 
than the Mont Anvert. The sagacity 
with which these poor animals traced 
for themselves zig-asag paths up the 
stony face of the mountain, which ac* 
tually resembled the steepest roof of a 
house, was astonishing ; and nothing 
but the unrivalled glories of the pros« 
pect could have reconciled us to their 
frequent halts, generally on the diz- 
ziest brink of a preci[»ice* 

Every step discovered new beauties. 
The valley lay stretched before us 
glittering with morning dew ; and one 
by one, the {leaks of ice or granite rose 
from among the intervening lower 
ranges, and ^owed us their true forms 
and relative situation. 

Five glaciers were in full view, and 
the Mer de Glace, directly opposite, 
was seen in all its extent ; its gigantic 
waves softened by distance into gentle 
undulations. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more sublime and impressive 
than this spectacle in the stiUness of 
morning, broken only by the reverbe- 
ration of frequent Bvalimch^ An air 
of desolation pervades the iqpper re- 
gions of La Flegiere, hroin the havoc 
eommitted lightning and tempmta 
among the dark Br woods that t&the 

I, know few libHigsthat impress <me 
irKh more gloomv sensatioDa dWpru 
number of immeoiie trees, either dfcoA- 
hig upright, thott^ nal^ and blast- 
ed^ like 80 vmf 

proslinte an#%prooSed dk 

rection. 

We halted oh a anooAi green plist- 
tam above the woods, siwmMitiied 
by a lbroBS, where a courteocie Aep* 
herd was in wairiog with dafieidas 
milk, as far cxodBng the a^e beve- 


r^inlhepUns^astheplie] ^ ^ 
air does the dense atihorohere mu , 

After partaking of this welcDmem^ 
freshment, we reXttctantly quitted tilo 
s)K>t. The descent being too rapidlte 
us to remount the mi£s, we 
them before us ; and it was iMmaing 
to see them bound literally like Cha^ 
mois ikom rook to rock. 

A'profm of these agile inhabitants 
of the mountains, we v&dted, on onr 
return to the village, one of their cap- 
tive brethren, now very rare even on 
the higher Alps, a living Bouqwitin, 
the largest and wildest of the goat 
species, about two years old, and ex- 
hibiting, notwithstanding its unnatu- 
ral coimnemcnt, much m its native 
strength and a^ity. Its eye is ex- 
actly that of the ** wild gaselle,^^ and 
on the intrusion of strangers it darts 
with inconostvable rapidity along tiie 
rafters of the house in winch it is 
kept. Its mother was riiot a few moi* 
ments after its birth, and the little 
unconscious prisoner was brought up 
by a she goat, who is still its compa- 
nion, but on Whom her savage nurs- 
ling looks down with sovereign con- 
tempt. It is by no means reconciled 
to iu situation, and 1 could not help 
longing to open its prison, and send it 
bounding to its native snows. • . • 


Geneva, AvgmA 

We were detained at Chamouni hy 
heavy rains a day longer than we in- 
tend^, during whirii I wroteyou ihe 
above pardeuws of our Miherko pro- 
jn^ous and delightful excorrion. How 
little did I then foresee that two dis« 


tressing catastrophes would eomh^O 
to cast a gloom over its tenbinatidh 1 
Thenks^ however, to a idnd Provi- 
dence, and to ohe of the' most 

of its human instrum^ts, dm 
Shastet, in whieh Of itt 
simally invplvedj, has 
with hone but benefiefial tesd 
The nlios»' - whieh preoribS *1 
as fellowOd tiie iH^t 
days, wUch fiiVoured bur akehtil.jof 
the moahtaittSAilib tbe tb 
tidicddentoiMIIHK ^ 



serri6Mt#o«f 
pSkticipate^ . , 


gl9 SOwjiininSmrdki^iSiugi^ CRo^ ClJun^ 

pra^iutid Uim «f the Joei^ 
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cmdly mened) detcned by one jiidgiiient» mercy bad been iiemem* 
mrd of dtaanauoDtor •vroptom of re- bored, at kaat aa fiir as regarded our 
hictaaoe on dte part of the most eat- poor Mend biinself« whoonly^ ap- 
potenoad guides, many of whom parent ibcident, moted his position 
cheerfnlh Tidunteered to sccompany fionk iheffar Co the front of the )obg 
hini, anbtdligentEiisidanpliyiidan, file, 'a%w seconds before its tliree 
whm weJI^ daflyMt atRoasC^ar- hindmost pilgrims were hurled (by 


rlvied at Chamoum < 


^ our stay, 
_ , . for the ascent ; 

not, as hss been frequently the case, 
merely to gratify an idle cariosity or 
puecue ranity, out amply furnished 
with the means of rerifying and ex- 
tending the adentifle obserrations of 
Sadoture^ in whkh ho was to be ably 
seconded below, by the oorresponding 
obserrations of the venerable Fittet, 
who had come for the piiipoae from 
Genera. 

Round the oonvirial board at the 
iahle ^htfie at Chamouni, we had 
all ^tcred keenly into the langnine 
fedingi of our friend and hit compa- 
nionty and bad gaily listened to Ids 
playful proposal that we should confer 
OB hk ascent on the morrow the hi- 
therto unheard-of ^clai of female par- 
tidpa^i. Danger neter oocurrra to 
our minds, although, as experience has 
Iktnly proved, inaepanme from so 
gWBsrious and ever^^myiqg an expe- 

The party, consisting of three gen- 
tbmen and eight or tengoidei, left us 
™ high ndri ta, and though the rain, 
ymm fell during their first day's pru- 
greis, throatened dtscomfbrt. Its hiflu- 
enee on thdr safety was imthou^t 
ofi 

Befbre proceeding to the sgitsting 
reespitiilaiionof the imminent, tbougn 
7 «t more irflnapectea peril in which 
It wvolved ourselves, 1 must give you 
the denouement of a more fktal tn« 
iUy* The pardon Mont Blanc, afL 
tenjpamiiig the n^bt at the usual 
miw-plao^ were punulag tbeiraa- 
pMtig traoh next day with the fairest 
eppeenneei of sueoeaf, mder a doud- 
hearts hestflig high 
Jmm and nMda tm honn’ 
-att ttaauianitf iMd (wUtenuft* 

ij oduamd oar MOW of dMir mbw- 

f'—liftrttu— j) m uwdHai.-ith 

ddkndie’atdcMDM 
ing IB nMhr tie over m 
^ the know, aok MV* 
rbetinthatftidSeaa 



tbe sodden of the loose new 
fallen coat of snow, from its more so- 
lid base,) over a precipice at least 
8000 feet in depth ! The thing was 
instantaneous. There was a sliding 
of the snow from beneath their feet, 
adl, with the foremost in the train, a 
struggling and fiounderinj; for escape ; 
but with the devoted victims instant, 
irremedialde destruction ! And two 
of these jKMMr creatures had attended 
our par^ the day before; the one, 
with all the privileged garrulity of 
courteous andf venerable years ; the 
other, with the guildess simplicity and 
honest desire to please of a novice in 
his perilous trade ! And we had glad^ 
dened his young heart by insening in 
his almost blank volume of testimo- 
nials, a diameter which might per- 
diance have assisted in procuring for 
him the fatal honour of accompany- 
ing our friend! The third sufferer 
(though as it happened, unknown to 
118,) bore the same name with ray 
worthy and dirintereated Pierre ; and 
it was some days before 1 cess^ to 
bdieve that the grey-haired guide of 
my wanderings, with whom 1 bad ta- 
ken sweet counsel on the tm of the 
everliatit^ bilk, was a mangled corse, 
in the depths of one of tb^ fathom- 
less abyCmsI 

But oefore these ssd tidiDga could 
reach ns, our minds wme filled with 
persond anxietiea of a tMursr deaccip- 
timi, themg^pirooeeding from the amo 
cause; that ilWseasonabloimn, which, 
while ft Idfi heir perils to theeummit 
of die moitiitsin^ let looser r^fing 
tmr^t todevastale the vaU^. 

w.eur way th Chaaecuni, we^had 
adtobid As a siMiii^ 
qiectadb, 

at aD thbeiAl^ OMf swuUmt by 
the lato tree weadM#|iid 

.WOfOr 


idamoverfiimlii^itolNai^ . . 

xashm mm drivers^ ludmn w 
Ihet in wbe CM whaw Me hi^t 
senderad overflow ImpoeeUk^ Aeiutm 
... petubini flood bad nadenniiied^dto 
ously gave way, M 
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Sehi^ in Search qf a iSkifrjiU^.. . 


might in jtime eodunger th6<iaftto o£ 
the detached portic«ic« , One of t^eae 
flMures extended even beyond ^ the 
usual line of road skirting the liver ; 
and over the insulated portioa vre were 
made to pass with what almost seemed 
unneoesaary cautioDi at a pace, 
and each light carriage se^rau^y, 
with an interval between. Tl|e efem 
object in jeopardy from the inni^a^ 
tion, if continued^ was a cottage built 
very close to the brink of the river, 
and already evidently tottering to its 
fall, from the insecurity of the foun-^ 
dation on which it still rested-, Thai 
cottage, and the probable fate of its 
inhabitants, became of course an oIh. 
ject of eager interest on our retam ; 
and we perceived with surprise that it 
was still standing, notwithstanding the 
frightfully increased gap which divi- 
ded it from the solid land; andfound, 
with no small horror, that its inmates, 
the feiuale port at least,, still clung 
in devoted infatuation to its tottering 
walls, already bound together with 

X , and every instant raenadog an 
ional peril to tike obvious one 
aiising from the inundation. I diall 
never forget the spectacle presented by 
three helpless females of various ages, 
sitting in mute and desperate reckless- 
ness in the porch of their once happy 
and still dmr dwelling, seeminipy 
equally unable and unwilli^ to tear 
themselves away, and placing appa-. 
rently their relumoe for safety on a 
large wooden cross, which their simple 
piety had erected, in the vain hope of 
arresting the progress of the wat^ 
You may believe that all of us, 
(while the carnages were pursuing a 
widely circuitous temporary rpod mx- 
ther from the river,) employed, our 
eloquence to perraadnJ'^e^MXkr cipa-„ 
turn of thb unminent penl ot^lhjur 
siuiarion, and induce thml^.muBlr . 
ted ibree of aigument and gpI^,to-r 
reroove.in time fem thedeyp^apjoii ^ 
whidk every moment woe 

dangerous. But we 
with heavy hearts Wei» xesuimM ^ 
jouruey, when mw tm 

whoseactive benefum^ 

-- 

tiamimyvni ^ 


the.eatt^p^lMid dwapiM^Vf^ 1^ 
teiriQ«d »,men were, Men dwS""* 
the willows wbichoverbungUj^f u j 
as Stelwyn was nowhere viable, it Wqul 
too nrensble he had fallen a sacridi^ 
to hui philanthropy. Long ere tbeVis. 
ideas povid he . aistiuetk admitted; 
Hampden, .wb.o foijtnnate& was in tbb 
rear of owr cavjdcsde,bad oasbed down 
the ba^, and'avidM himself of , bis 
positiSii to arrest any %i|Sti|ig pUoet 
which the ra|udity of toe stream m^t 
permit him to gmp. 

He had not been on his post five 
minutes, when the raging flood came 
Icfsded with .the scattered fragments 
of the fated cottage, to one of the 
rafren of whuiUb, wyn unconscioua- 
Ijr clung. It cost his athletic young 
friend s severeatniggle with the foam- 
ing biltqwsj ji^au could make them 
reaign their almost inanimate burden 
both were, indeed, parried a good way 
down, and when at length the pio« 
jectitC stump of a tree enabled Hamp- 
den to make a last effinrt to gain the 
shore, be was ooinpletdy eunausted,. 
and we knew not at first which siij^ 
ferer most imperiously esUed for our 
assistance. , . 

Selwyn, who had escaped all injury, , 
first revived, and the joy of Constance, 
nis eyes, had the » 
and makiog her 
nr more tedionsand 
diScult dreamstances of Hampden's 
rebbq^. We at length 8acoeeaied4& . 
reatwmg animation, but, as.has smee 
afjpemu, in consequence of some im* 
jury on his bead, from the plank on 
which Selwyn duni^ as wdl^ as frons . 
his heated state when he ulun^ into 
the water, he both looked and spejte 
with.alarmiitt virildnes8,,and^reli^aid, 
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into ineensibuky more 
ring cor slow and sad 
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jtee, he wva immediatety pat^to*, 
bad, and aaespiwwc&nstdm 
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hind 
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the poor Savoyaides to.:^^nscaiiity 
of emigmticiit , . , 

A.amek and a plungiiig ndaa sud- 


denly 

thcali 
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course preecribed the utmost quicU 
iicM, and the wretched accommodation 
of Sallenche being quite iiisuffictunt 
for our large party, it was agreed that 
we females sliimld proceed to BoniH'- 
vitte, while Cecil remained witli the 
invalids, of whom we should, through 
the doctor, receive at least a daily re- 
port. 

This, for two or three days, wsa far 
from favourable, and our apprchcii- 
BioQs were very painfully excited, 
when the deliriuia was casually ascer- 
tained, from external symptoms, to 
proceed from a serious blow cm the 
head, aud the application ot 
and other local remedies, happily re- 
moved it. 

Sulwyn, wliose own delicate state 
cjuite unfitted him for attendance on 
a sick-bed, was now peremptorily or- 
dered away by Cecil, and coinplii^l, in 
eompashiun tn the anxieties of (*on- 
stance ; and after a day'^ rest at Bon- 
neville, wc proceoited together to La 
Rosiere, leaving my husband to su]^icr- 
intend Hampden’s removiil when it 
should prove |KTfcctly .ulvisable. They 
followed us in about a wtek alter; 
and all symptoms of illness, except 
conaidcraule weakness and unusual 
clgection, having disappcM red, Hamp- 
den was at length permitted to visit hm 
friends at La Uoaiere, 

He had, during CVcil's brotherly 
attendance at his bedside, fre.ly con- 
fessed to him the state of his heart, 
the almost hopeless attachment which 
lie could not help cherishing, and his 
resolution of proceeding iimnediatoly 
to England, and tearing hitnsdf iroin 
society, in which he could no longer 
indulge without fostcriii|L or indued 
betraying! a passion, vWh, he was 
aware, could only be displeasing to its 
object. 

Cecil communicated this to Sclwyii 
and myself, aud wc agrect! in the ]>ro- 
prie^ of his depai^urc, and the Im- 
jKWsibQity of any mention of his suit 
at present, while, at the same time, 
we fidt a strong wish to procure for 
him, if possible, such a ray of dibtaiit 
hope, 08 might iu^fome dtwree repay 
his filial devotioni and alleviate tlie 
IMUigs of separation* 

An object which we might have 
found too deHcate for accomplishment, 
,ivwi uTicousdcsiBly brought about by 
In pn^tthL^sdiilii We were m 
which the 


altered appesvaaoe of our young guest, 
and Ilia approaching deimrture had 
cast a gloom we strove in vain to dis- 
sipate,) in the summer-house, where, 
at this season, the tamily usually drink 
tea. Little Louise, to whom, pro- 
bably, heoause a favourite witli Con- 
stance, Hampden has always been nn- 
comhiobl^r partial, and wlio is very 
fund of him, broke the silence whicfi 
had for some time reigiied, by rciiifirk- 
ing, with the na?/WJ of childhood, 
what a pity it was good Mr Hampden 
should go away, and how niuch she 
hope<l he woukf return next ycur- 
Hcccivlng from him, in answer to 
her playful entreaties, only a nuMan- 
choly shake of the head, she went up 
in turn to her papa and nianuna, ask- 
ing of each, wiui infantine carnestm^s, 
if they Would not be happy to see good 
Mr Hami>den again at La Hosierc. 
Roth, with all the eloquence of sin- 
cerity, assured her they would. (Veil 
and myself the passcil by, alleging 
that wc, too, were naughty, and going 
to far-away Eiiglatid. She then, witli 
great seriousnc.Sii:, looked up in Mr 
Welwyn’s face, and repeated her ques* 
lion, childishly adding, J am sure 
you ouffht to wish to, see him, and bo 
very sorry he is going away.** 

l^uise,” said Mr St’lwyn, with 
unusual gravity, and a voice tremu- 
lous vcith emotion, I am wry sorry 
to part with Mr Hampden ; but it is 
necessary for him to go to England, 
and 1 love him too well, even to wish 
him to return here, unless I could l>c 
satisfied it were for his own happiness. 
Were 1 to consult my own, my child, 
he would not be long absent r 

We all ft'U that in these words there 
was more than met the car. It was a 
decisive moment Louise crept softly 
towards her cousin Constance, (the 
only person uniuterrogated,) and hi- 
ding her face in her long veil, as if 
consciotta of the import of her ques- 
tion,. whispered, Etma beHemaman 
Aof^se, que veux tu P”' Constance, 
burying her riightly g^ing check in 
the luxuriant ni^ets of her little &- 
vourite, almost maudtbly onsweiud, 
^^Le h^eurdemcKkpm'^ We all 
breathed aiidiHW{ideiu mkA- 
ing the door by a desperate emrt, re- 
turned on<be moceow to ^Geneva a 
new man, with Hope ftr Us compa* 
nion ! FarewelL 

H. CsfiiL 
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THE EOD AND THfi STBSAM : A DI5C0UBSE OF AVGttNO* 

— * * A poor geTiYleinari*A postlme, sir : 

It takes us from the guze afid Imunts of 0)en« 

And the best of it independent’* 

There are a sort of people— ehicfly the breeze^ tbe bonnie breeze f I can^t 
Cockiicy8> to whom the filth and noi« feel with a man who loves Fleet Street 
some crowding of cities has, bjf ha- — Flower de Luce Court — Doctora 
bit, become delightful— or boobfea^ to Commons — and such vicitiities. 1 like 
whom an hour of their own company a highwayman better— for even he has 
is — and with no great wonder— per- a siback of fresh air upon him. I like 
fcctly intolerable— who afilct to laugh Cobbett— in spite of all his roaring 
— as far as the horritl bray they utter bull brutalities— for that the rogue 
can be called a laugh^at those who has a taste for the fields, and the 
delight in the sport of Fishing. The hedges, and the trees— and revels in 
** he, he !” of a wretch of thisdcscrip- the beauty of a pro8)>ect — though be 
lion— whose chosen Patadisc on earth does not cull the '' Florist’s Diction- 
is the lobby of Coveiit-Gurden Thea- ary” for fine words in describing it. I 
tre— with itbcxquisite accompaniment am sure that you cannot humiliate hu- 
of gas-light, and Jew finery, and ri- man nature effectively anywhere but 
Imld gabble— is, to clean people, par- in towns— in a highly cultivated so- 
ticularly disgusting. Such a fellow ciety- The slaves whom I saw driven 
is unwholesome. He is like a fungus to field-labour in the West Indies^ 
that springs in a cellar, or a house-rat had s>aews— limbs ; — there was brute 
|u rul'.ar to a drain or a dust-hole — a strength — and mere strength is re- 
thing that nature nevt^ created room spectabie— which could have scatter- 
for ; and who is a diseased excrescence cd their task-masters, like chaff 
arising upon civilization— like a w^art fore the tempest, if it had been put 
upon an alderman's nose, offspring forth, Tbe peasant of Irelaftd star- 
of excessive turtle and good living, ved upon a half- cold potato in a mud- 
And this rogue is not the necessary waited cabin ; but he was every inch 
n'Rnlt of mere town inhabitancy nei- a man. I never aaw a mass of he- 
thrr ; but savours of other vices in ings quite helpless— hopeless— appa- 
great variety— such as slip-shoes and rendy without a thought, or a ae- 
uiigartcrcd stockings — siuall beer in sire, belonging to humanity or free 
a morning, (where strong cannot be agency left — tul 1 saw the inmates of 
bad) — a dog-fight (to look at), or a a London ** workhouse." 1 had ra- 
guiijt' at skitdes in a shed— a horror ther have beheld as many wretches on 
of dump feet, and a love of half-crown the wheelf*or at the gibbet — tliey had 
bops, and a dirty blanket. 1 can hard- better have died, and ceased to bo 
ly cxinecive a more inexcusable beast human, than lived, and ceased to be 
— myself— than a lover of the mere such. The creatures were cmascula- 
dwf^lling in towns. A lover of their led — they bad no life left-^HO sense of, 
luxury— of their show— of their con- vice or virtue— no sense of ^hiffering, 
centrated enjoyment — I can under- h(^nd stripes— and those tliey wouhl 
stand ! — but who can command these ? hai^ returtuxl thanks for, The men t 
A handful of people — a decimal of — they were not'^men — tlioy looked,^ 
mankind a thousand times dedmally ana spoke, flind moved, as though they 
divided. Pah I and they tiro very foot, had lost easle* Even tbe womet^ werp 
even when you luve tlsnn, BdtMi listless, end jdbi/— they seemed,, to 
]H)or man in Londbn<wor Liverpool^'' have lo&t |heir sex— 4he temper aw 
a haunter of minor theatres, ddcr-ce)-' privilege the only remnant df 
lars, twoshiiling ordinaries, and Chan- human feolii^ Id^liiiined to bei 4^ 
ciTy^Lsne detotloKsWMdetiea ! Aow sire to ask ahns-^P^^evdi jhU was' 
thebackgamtofNo*4»8,HydeSM rebuked under the mhf a 
Bloomsbury, ffndaan occupant-^hy And ware', these bc^s of ^ ae^ 
any man will be a bankevV bQ! dark, ^ fepedos with Oarsdi^ {--iTy Heat^^^ 
who baa arms, and might be a ' the dCg that^follow^ me pmoedW 

man— or a private dragocm— this is the without admdwledg^ 
thing that t cannot understand! Oh, Tbe hrceifo^tllie 'be^zc^fbe Ifohlile ' 
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breezel I ne?er figNsi the breath of 
nBiute^or in towna there is no eneh 
thing left^winter or eummer^blow- 
ingon mj dieek, but 1 ny — Theori- 
^nal nuiishment put npon roan for 
diabbraienoe, waa, that he should 
cease to be an agriculturist^ and be* 
eoine a manufacturer I 

And therefore it ia->for one cause 
~that 1 like Fishing — ^for that it is 
an aiDuscment to be enjoyed in the 
open air— at some distance, at least, 
from tall narrow, flat^roofri, smoke* 
dried, brick-built, olificea more 
greatly, because it is an arousement 
which may be solitary— you may en- 
joy it alone — or in the company of 
one friend— or two— as you please 
and still more especially, because it is 
quiet— nither indolent— cheap— and 
Urithin the command of a roan, who 
may liave a taate for aedng the sun 
and the sky— though he cannot afford 
to keep a pack of hounds— 4nd have a 
splendid mansion — or in good sooih 
even to keep a single horse — as times 
(^--or mrintain any house, or man- 
sion at alL 

For I am a qualiBed man ; hut I 
have no land— nor likelihood oS any ; 
and it is robbery to go shooting u^u 
the grounds of those who have^ilU 
ing their game— 'wbeo they can kill 
none of mine anywhere in return— 
without their perraisrion ; — and 1 don’t 
understand a^ing the freedom of a 
man’s preserve, any more than of his 
purse, unless I can offer, somewhere 
or other, the quid pro quo that lui- 
knees the account between ua.^ Tlie 
fair, honourable, Gome-laW, is no- 
thing more than the compact, between 
a number of men who possess a parti- 
cular spedes of property, to possess 
certain rigjitn or courtesies in tliat 
pro|ierty, notindividually, but in com- 
mon. It is convenient that I should 
change the scene for my diversion ; or 
business ealls me from home ; and I 
wish to enjoy my sport on the ground 
whcSiPl am. While I shoot upon the 
lau& of Z. in Shropdiire, if Z. shoots 
over mine in Norfolk, the benefit is 
redpiocal ; but f, have no lands— and 
themore I wiHifM shoot at alL And 
then for hunting— that is a sport that , 
must be enjoys in a mob’ wh ich 
alone, to me, oonstitates an Direction. 
You are associated with fifty people 
— forty-ntne of whom you bate: and, 
beside^ I detest ** large parties'* in any 
shape— no dinner oupit to eaoecd six 
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—and one does better qtUl with four. 
And moreover, here, you mnst pos- 
sess a valuable horse, and a booby 
servant— which many an honest gen- 
tleman cannot compass ; and, after all, 
you roust follow in the train of aoine 
man of greater wealth and influence 
than yourself— a sort of )ieopIc for 
whom I have no ill feeling, but a very 
due regard and respect — only it is 
a business-like respect — we may be 
friends, but we cannot be intimates. 
The acquaintance” of such persons 
does not suit me. I have no title 
of equality in the castle ; therefore — 
though I don't bum it down — or libel 
Its proprietor — I desire to keep out of 
it. The lord is of too heavy metal for 
my friendship: I must choose iny 
ground, or be ran down by him ; us 
a haggard lugger brandy boat does 
not care too much for the coin|iany of 
an Indiaman, or a five hundn^d ton 
steam packet. And, in the field, where 
the great man has his stud, and his 
hounds, and bis array of servants,— 
and his house to back all — and still 
more, his pack of quasi dependants— 
that is, the people who are content to 
bfjw and difitf— I find no blame for 
them— to suf^rt him— such a rogue 
is over powerful. He shines upon me 
too mucli ; and I droop in the gor- 
geous blase. But on tne banks of a 
glorious river, where a long train de- 
stroys all chance of success ; among 
marshes, where one foot of a man is 
worth a horse’s all four; and where 
an active gamekeeper— or still more 
active rogue— a poacher, can walk 
away, and laugh, worn all the force of 
thirty thousand acres, or three hun- 
dred thousaod consols— there I am on 
free ground — and my name is Mac- 
Gregor!” kettbemanof money come 
to the scratch — ^for fig^t or courtesy, 
he shall be welcome. 

" Ab, my lord f that ditch was too 
wide ! No hann, 1 hone?— your hand, 
—in hdp your Ic^ship out” 

** I beg pardon— Tm very much 
if^ebted— Captain C— if I don’t 
mistake?'* ' 

'^Uentenantoiily, my lord— lAen- 
tensnt— at your lordribip's sehriee.” 

i bfg panttn— lieutenant — , 
sitfce you deaffn It.— Have you ta- 
ken anyUiiag thb mcminfr may I 
ask. Latent €.f'* 

Juat aha^, my lord--4hoat four 
pounda mch— iQMiU-4rat h serves to 
passdie thiie.«*Uedowsb Ponte !— Just 
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csU your grayhoamk in, my fxfend. 
Ha I'-^there comes another * run/ " 

Here oomes an invitation to the 
CasUe ; which it makes uamebody per- 
haps of you — to decline — very polite- 
ly ; but which you would be voltody 
if you accepted. And people’s manors, 
and waters— through the neighbour- 
hood — ^are all open to you; first, be- 
cause you are known not to desire &e 
permission ; and, next, because, when 
you have it, it is scon that you make 
no use of it. 

Therefore, let a poor gentleman, 
I say, FISH. — And then— about the 
manner of fishing— theplaces— and die 
fisli to fish for ; — all whicli may be ma- 
naged — very much to my simple plea- 
sure and entertainment — without any 
of the fuss that people are apt to 
make about it I don’t object so mudi 
to the fuss in itself perhaps ; but— so 
many people (like me) can’t afford it ; 
— and (unlike me) are ashamed to 
speuk plainly out, and say so. 

I don’t fish for trout, myself; be- 
Kuiso, in England — ^except in pre- 
served waters — (about wliich I'll say a 
word anon) — there is no trout-fishing 
— that ever I could meet with. A 
few of lutlf a pound or a pound a- 
piec^ may be got in various places ; 
and ocrasLunally, in many rivers, a 
very few very large ones ; but there 
are very ft‘w indeed — ^liardly wcHih 
going idler. In Scotland, you get 
good trouts ; but I can’t make it con- 
venient to live there. And, in Ire- 
land, you have good salmon ; but if 
there were whales, one could not live 
///itre^so that I give up trouUfiahing. 

Then roadi-fishing is ladies’ work. 
Piddling with little rojpiues of four 
ounct^s weight, and tnakuig great play 
with a horse h^ — I don’t understand. 
I have read, in books, of salmon kill- 
ed with a single hair ; bat I never be- 
lieved a word of it— and 1 would ad- 
vise my readers not to bdieve any of 
it neither. 

Then barbel run lange, and are a 
bold-Uting, dashing fish; but— thm 
are too man v of them ; and agaki^- 
though one does not fidi £ar the gain 
of the prey, vet it is a (bawbadkon 
the fancy— tney ak dt Ibr nixing 
when you have dwmo The best Ihhig 
a gentkimui can do, who ^ taken a 
barbel of twelve pounds’ v^ht. Is to 
take the hook oat of Us moutU hnd 
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ing Ibr them— eittfng in a beat, with 
a dead line— lying on the botfxw^ii 
dull, and 1 don’t like it. 

Then carp and tench are pond fish ; 
and I don't like fishing in as pond— 
though a finer flavoured fish than the 
teach never swam in flresh water. 
And perch — ^though they are pictures 
to look at! — the ** gold fisn”— the 
yellow snapper” of the Carribee 
Seas— and even the gaud^ '^parrot 
fish”— sink into shade beside them^ 
yet, where they are numerous, they 
seldom (in rivers) reach any consider- 
able sise. But Jack fishino is my 
favourite sport; and where they run 
luge, a gentleman, 1 think, need de- 
sire no better. 

So now— out with you — ^before se- 
ven o’clock, in a fine gray morning in 
October. If there is a little fog hangs 
upon the treds and hedges— as though 
nature had. not pulled her night- 
clothes off yet— no matter. I like a fbg 
—if it is not in a foggy country ; with 
good cultivation, ana on a gravelly 
soil, fog never did anybody any harm. 
Those that talk about colds and sore 
throats— let them go back to Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. 

Away out with you, I say ! when 
civilised sluggards are asleep; and 
birds and beastB— nature’s free com- 
moners— unscared as yet by the tiaf< 
fie of man, 8re.di gaily and happily 
just awaking. There is your garaen, 
as you pass it, full of linnets imd 

nu^^^ere woiFt be Ouf left^ two 
hours hence, when the sun is broadly 
up, and hinds and maid-servants are 
stirring. The horses, left out in the 
farm-vards all night, arc stretching 
their heads over the gates, expcetxng 
the morning’s provender from eadi 
new-comer ; and the sheep stand look- 
ing very quietly at you through the 
gapt in the hedges as you pass-^ith 
very thinking fbees-^as if coasiderhig 
when the mist will dear away-^-smd 
it is on the move nov-HOot in ahiwwii 
or ydlow "Lelidmi” tiiitr— but tffa 
fine pure flecey whiteness but llie 
suUheams are HA the tidgee of the 
hills, and on tbemp of thb tsBest 
trees already ; itimm five Hdanm 
wfU beupon yanr eWit h^; 
you will mm* be waldaigwto 

K miiiaieonly is 
F put of yoov 

be niper tNwi and n tb te i ik . 

toridng pMat of BMpOnup 
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to hiokneeft In doniU^ upon a platform 
It Ikury Lane theatre. 

Itien away with you — the flrat in 
the field— -the earliest ploughman a 
trifle behind you !— as you pass your 
few hundred yards along the high 
road, no chimney smoking yet— un- 
less it is the baker's ; and the white 
blinds and sbutters still hanging out 
their signal of peace before crery win- 
dow frame. Come ! you are lightly 
equipped. One rod only; a single 
rod— and a single barrel— are always 
enouoh for sport-^nd you don't want 
slangnter. Your creel at your back : 
one spare top^ and your landing-hook 
bagged with the rod. A fiurly filled 
k^e with bait, if you want live fiah; 
and there is no lock-man," or weir- 
koeper, likely to supply you : but your 
dead baits carry better, if you kill 
them first;— roll well in bran, and 
tliey keep twelve hours witliout losing 
their lu-ightneRS. Then, your few sand- 
wiches, and small flask of true Cc^- 
niao— a fisher should have no appetite 
until he has taken enough to satisfy it 
—and away with you ! across the 
common ; through the stubble-fields ; 
and keep the patli well ; for the grass 
ia wet, and there is no utility in get- 
ting wet feet while you can avoid it ; 
and now— as you reach the rise— there 
the view of the stream breaks immedi- 
ately below you ! — ^os smooth as a look- 
ing-glass yet — for the breeze is not up 
—and not a ripple upon its surface, but 
where perhaps some early-rising fish 
jumps at a jrum or a fly ;— but then 
they jump gently — as if siraid to dis- 
turb the rest — not with the lively dash- 
ing spring that you will lake your last 
ja^ witn, when the rogue plunges 
about, impatient for a delayed sapper 
—about fl||||L o'clock in the afternoon ! 

So, Jiowfm reach the water !— there 
is not a seul within view — ^not a bouse 
within a mfie. And nobody but that 
large rat that juat swims boldly across 
the stream— aa if coming home after 
a^n^t's debauch— to dispute the ao- 
veragnty of the creation— aa far aa 
you can look over it— with you. 

He haa been killing frogs, for tlie 
day'smaintenance, thisogreof the lake: 
open bis bole, and you will find the 
csioases of some dozen in it ; some 
half eaten, and othera newly alain. 
The morning ii jnot delidoudy up 
^ sparkling, 


willow apaiklfi out whitely under tlie 
first ray of the auii ; and you just be- 
gin to feel that there will be warmth 
enough, towards the middle of the 
day, if you desire it. The distant 
hiUs are all dear now, with their dark 
wooded verdure. The weir below, in 
the bend of the stream, foams as hesM^ 
tifuUy as a natural cataract ; and the 
fall of water keeps a steady — monoto- 
nous — not unpleasing— sound, as it 
rushes on the ear. 

I'here is not an object in nature to 
me so beautiful and soothing as a still 
river, winding through a cultivated 
country, with hills — not mountains— 
they arc not necessary— in the dis- 
tance. hly assodotions of the sea are 
not pleasant. They are the recollec- 
tions of war— of toil— of hurry — nuis- 
ance— or convenience — ^|)erhaps dan- 
ger. A ship of war, with its mathema- 
tical arrangement— punctilious cleaii- 
ness— and tutored [H>pulation ; or a dir- 
ty transport, with its acconriaiodations 
and vile society. The whole has been 
oiTeuce— against the reason and senses ; 
business— to say tlie least of it— which 
is the horrible port of existence, not 
die pleasurable. Now by a river, all 
my remembrances are of careless, shi- 
ning, happy days and hours. Fresh 
wholesome soetits — a pleasant turf to 
walk— the walk itself a work of choice 
—of temptation from the beauty of 
everything round. Besides— as to tlie 
boastecl view — the sea— humbug apart 
—I think the sea is tho las pictu- 
resque. Taken as ifie without re- 
ference to shore— and dependent of 
rock, or creek, or hay— certainly it is 
so. There is too much brigiftness — too 
much of one object:— the picture 
wants setting— the eye wants relief. 
A river running through a glorious 
landscape, is lixe a splendid mirror 
among the fiitnitore of a room. Cover 
three sidea of the room— the floor and 
oeUing^with looking-glass, (here you 
have the set,) and the beauty of the 
decoration is at on end. I doubt if any 
description of objects can bear to be 
seen in too greatfinasaes. If vou look 
at a whole boarding-school of girls at 
once, you often decile that there is no 
^mtiiandbomeiiidhi-*^^ fedi diess- 
tisfiiAaiid disan^nted; where, token 
one hy onq, you would fladi, padups, 
abundance to deUght. . 

Bat you hove readied river. 
Keep away from the water whjle you 
live:— fiw leta jedt once get a.|pimpae 
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of yott« ond your dunce (of him) is 
gone for this time. Put your rod 
gether at a respectful distance ! See 
that your rings stand even. Put up 
the bag and odd appointments care- 
fully ; erery angler should be neat 
and carefulp My fatlier who-— rest his 
soull — was one of the best I ever knew, 
used to say that it did not cost him 
twenty shillings a«year for tackle : 1 
dare say he often Chinks now of the 
many good days' trolling we have had 
together. A little lower down, there 
is a gap in the bank,— give your baits 
fresh waUT. Your reel, — is it carefully 
fitted, or docs it tie ? Your landing 
hook — lay it ready — there is no time 
to be fetching ft when it is wanted. 
And now then — ^to bait— first deciding 
in what way you mean to fish. 

Now you may fish for jack in three 
wavs : — that is to say, in three sound 
and sufficient ways all good : and 
the only question Is, which suits best 
the quiuily of your weather and your 
water. 

You may troll and you know 
how this is done ? Take your dead 
fish, and your long needle. Pass your 
gymp in at the fish's mouth, and out 
again close under the tail. Take care 
that the double hook sits well on each 
side of his mouth— flat enough in— - 
that you may not get fast eveiy second 
moment in the we^s. Take care, too, 
that your lead is heavy enough : that 
tlie stem of your hook is ncitlier too 
long nor too short for the bait you put 
on. Sew up your fisli's mouth neatly 
with a couple of stitches. Put another 
stitch at the tail round your to 
keep him stretched, ana straight, and 
in good msition. You must jud^ for 
twisting his tail round with thread, and 
cutting off his flns, or iiot,«eeOtdiiig to 
the dearness, or weediness, jof the bot- 
tom you have to deal with. Trolling 
will do well where you have a deep 
water— a great deal of water^^-and a 
varying irregular bottom* It is indis- 
pensable when the weather ks eold ; 
and a jack will lie ikuHdng dose to die 
bottom in a hole, aind have yonr bait 
at bis very nose, before be wul eonde- 
seend 10 toueb IMniu— ^notvridla 

aplash, as if ycrar gongedii 
the moon— but gently-^autloiidy.;-* 
an if you saw wbm' two of the little 
globules that wa{ter,'th^,aay^ iiooin- 
poied of, lay togeilMflr, fold wWiedfte 
imtautte him slily between them. 
Then, iwrhiiNii juet as you leadi the 


bottom, you may the 

world chop !"— dr as you draw your 
bait back, a touch as if a baOiff^-Hiue 
of the gentcekr sort— 1^ laid his 
hand upon it. Then let lim go away 
at his Idsurc— be as still as a mouse 
—you have detected one ! 

Or you may « spin" if you please, 
instdid of trolling and, where you 
havea wide water— not more than six 
or eight feet deep— and a great ex- 
tent,— so that the fish do not haunt 
particuto little spots, but rove abroail 
—especially towards mid-day— spin 
by all means— it is the most killing 
style of fishing in the world. Here, 
again, you use the dead bkit, but not 
exactly as you do in trolling ; and, if 
the weatlier be warm, and the season 
early, if anytliing attracts jack— or a 
large trout— you Muoe them this way. 
Put on two swivds at least Your bait 
—you must be tanght to fix that upon 
the hook by an adept, — ^Newton could 
notgive the figure ofit on paper. J^et 
your fish spin rapidly, and as evenly as 
if it tumea upon a spit put through it 
—not swerving and wabbling fhmi 
side to side as it passes through the 
water. Throw twenty yards m line, 
or you do nothing. Sol— from the 
batikhere--<wightover, under tbeosiers, 
(or, as the Cockneys call them,' the 
^Hosien,") on, the other side! Now 
draw diagonal^— half asainat, half 
across, the stream— toward you ! See 
how it spins!— If there is a jade— a 
trout— a chub— within forty yards 
either side— 4f he has but as many eyes 
as a tailor's needle— be cannot miss it. 
—See there! Three feet long be Is! 
Did you see that spring ? Strliee tiow! 
—He has it!— Gone ! by G—hI I 

But both these manners of fishhm 
are attended with a certsid degree of 
exertion. It is hard work to do either 
of them well; and if you do tiiein 
ever so easily, you caAnot do oMier, 
and dream all tne whSo— or ^ink of 
sometttng she* No lon|pik |il^ 
it is, no longer danee/* m 
sud to Sandy M^Laugbiliii ; and' you 
must work Away— df the fiiliteg atepfs 
—there you lie iBcda WmM ^bou 
wiBt uasiM, OTWMse— gett^^ 

.nd ** <bal>* tndm 
totte 

«gd a ifiptaoiiiKlter 
dtSlitiM wt aMiadket; ifith efaiaS- 
- tmk. -toil 
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the buik IM li%k; and the water 
runs hollow and mahy undtoteeth— 
and dihik of the fldBeneseof the world 
—and the nneertainty of a fiehennanre 
fide— or emvider the question of the 
oera tra^"— or comrase on article 
on angling, and fish oU the while 
firti perfectly, oatisfactorily, beauti- 
fully — taking no trouble, nor any 
thought— no thought in the world- 
no trouble at all ! And if you want 
to do this, aa you must want to do— 
for who but a dull rqgue can bear to 
be out m the fields, and amid tlie 
chirping of the birds, and the hum- 
ming of the bees (a aound by the way 
for which I protest — and the man is 
aHre, and will read this — and let him 
oonti^ict it if ho can— I knew a friend 
of mine once mistake the grunting of 
a sty of pigs !) — But os you cannot 
be supposed to be in Ac middle of all 
the brightest, and fairest objects of 
the creation; and yet be contented 
to go spooning on— dipping in and 
out — groping the bottom of the river 
without an eye— for a whole day toge- 
ther, without attending for a moment 
to any of them — why, you must use 
the ** Live bait" — ^make a good gud- 
geon Jbh for yotf— while you look on 
and take the CTedit of his mcertions— 
that's the way ! Now this is to me 
your real style of fislilDg — when fish- 
ing is worth having that is, when 
the water is just half bright, just ^ray 
—just the colour of a quaker ^tVs 
frock'^nd on a quiet, half frosty, 
morning. Water should not be too 
bright— I would not give a pin to see 
my bait at a depth below three feet. 
J do iiJI^ike to see the fish before it 
bites, llflhineertainty as to what is go- 
ing on— ihe anxiety— the gaming spi- 
rkof the sport is destroyed, when you 
aee what cnance you hare too far be- 
foiw-hand ! I am conrinced that the 
anxiety, the constant vigilance neces- 
aatf to **fee\ the bite'' in time, or see 
it on tine float, it the great attraction. 
Ymt true angler, whose taste is pure, 
would not fisii with a net— he catches 
too much, and his game is too easy 
cartain. So he does not care for fish- 
ily wherafish abound too much ; give 
him twenty Jaek a-day, and he would 
^ur e the sport in a week j— «nd fiah- 
Jlllfca pond, or a preserve, is out of 
iHp|aestioii-^e fuida that the fish 
i4Mtught already. So it ia the moat 
4M|Kpieoc of noodkdom that can ha 
wondering, ak apes 
dSlIRW a mail of active mind, or 


atnmg animidwr 'mairtBl aphiti^ can 
be mm of audi an ^'inaetive" diver- 
ston as Fidilng^ Why, Haaard is a 
more ^'inactive" diveridon ! Reading, 
writing, thinking, plotting the ruin ^ 
kingdoms (or me ridicule of cox- 
combs) are a& more quiet diversions ! 
— because a man happens to possess 
an active mind, it docs not follow that 
be takes up the traile of a penny-pi^- 
man, or amuses himself with running 
up and down the stairs of his liousc, 
from the $mrret to the cellar — from 
morningtiii night ? Besides— activity ! 
Ha|ipy is the man who can forget 
there is such a thing as activity! 
Happy is he who, with a scene of 
peace and wbolesonieiiess all round 
nim, can fix his eyes upon a bit of 
quill, or cork, as it dances on the wa- 
ter, and for that moment,— and not by 
death,-^8cape from, forget the recol- 
lection of, activity," and of ihc 
world I Forget that he is thirty-live 
yean of age, and that, in a few years 
more, he will be forty-five. That 
briefe seem hopelcBS, if he is a barris- 
ter ; that the peace of Europe seems 
fixed, if he is a soldier. Forget that 
he is a Iwchelur, that he is well dis- 
posed to marry, that he cannot aft(»rd 
to marry, and that he will soon l)e 
too old to marry. Forget that the 
better years of his life are b*ved. and 
that, if they were not, he docs not sec 
a great deal ' now worth living for. 
Foiget that the friends of his boyhood 
have ceased to be friends, and that he 
has acquired the consciousness that 
friendship is a mistake— that conve* 
nicncebringo *Mntimacy;’' but that it is 
dreaming to think of any thing beyond ! 
If he can forget that lie thinks very 
ill of the world at large, and not very 
well of himself ; that there is scarcely 
an act of hk life upon which he can 
look back with much sotisl^ion, and 
but too many which he must contem- 
plate with UBiUhigled horror and dis- 
gust:— if ho can forget that he has 
absurdifios and vices, or forget that 
these afe not wisdoms and virtueo— 
forget to suspeot his own sense, his 
temper, *-*-his very motive— forget that 
he IS a mau^ and wbat a Ifai^ man 
is !— if be can forgot all tfakh-evan id- 
thoygh with it M doee feigot *' ao- 
Hvity,"—k ho not aaost happy S And 
there «» wd SDulids which 

lull tUm soot^fer H io'lho ml that 
reposes when we so steep >^te rest. 
A cUstant ring of hdOs^ the low dash- 
ing of the waves upon a beach ; the 
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mitliiig i€ wind dmoug^ • fineit^ 
ito waving aa it paawa avwr a field 
of ripened eorn; or beyondall these 
— what say we to a speim in a Chan- 
cery Buitj or an Exchequer cause ? 
Any sounder sight of unvarying same- 
ness^ to which the mind attaches itself 
sufficiently to get rid of other objects, 
but yet which has not sufficient inte- 
rest of its own to continue to occupy or 
to excite ua — tliese are tlie s^ls that 
bring us sleep. So^.if the gazing upon 
a float as it trembles in a light ripple 
upon t)ie water, the watching intent- 
ly, rather than earnestly, with all' ap- 
pliance of quietness and sweet air, and 
an absence of annoyance^ can make a 
man forget those go on to 

H/tiftk, who in their tliouglit found 
lioi>e or happiness; but let me so 
“ forget" for ever. 

But — ^be as active as you wilL It 
is U) keep tlie mind active, that 1 would 
have the attention unemployed* That 
1 may have leisure to think, let inc be 
bound to think about nothing: but 
enjoy the delight of peace, and sit 
where no busy thing — save my own 
thoughts-^caii come near to olTeud 
inc ; and fauc^ that 1 have ravished 
fortune from fate— ^forl never could 

J ^et fancy that 1 Ml do it ; and dream 
low 1 will diapoBC of my wealth— HUid 
how bear my honours— and whom no- 
tice and assist — and whom cutandmal^ 
treat— all pmnts very difficult to settle. 
The only comfort is, when you are get- 
ting rich in that way, you may as well 
possess yourself of a hundrra ihouf 
sand pounds as ten— it makes no dif- 
ference. To think— or cease to think- 
leisure— the original Uesaing grant- 
ed to man— 4he boon bis sins delved 
him of— is equally necessary. And 
therefore, 1 say again—** Fiah with 
the live bait !” And with that, let ua 
proceed to action. 

Come ! Select him. I don't care 
what fish you take, so be be ndiher 
Mcb nor Wbd**4ie may be voaeh, 
dace, or gudgeoii— only whatever he 
ii, 1^ him ww|^ fuUan oonoe. Of all 
baits, whereyourwiteriagrey or heavy, 
a roadi la the moat showy— he ahines 
like dialed silver. A 4a^ has a mote 
convenisDt diapeVor saraUepring— or, 
more prapsdy ftr hdQg 

lowe£ Andapsdndioe^dioea go, to- 
warda aattunn, in favour of agudgeon 
^ bait 1 don't at dl ohjad bN^-hot 
bt 1dm be hirgewio dabbling 
tbd have m moiadia— loi.faitt baas 


thhd^atkaaimtbidhoiUm jour 
middle finder* 

^ Hook him in the month— said a 
ainfi^ hook, let it be a good one, vdll 
do* There is another mode of bait- 
ing ; but it is cruel, and does amt 
answer the purpose a jot better. Now 
plumb your depth, as nicely as if yon 
were going to fish for roach I Genfiy 
—now measure eacactly. Keep a foot 
from the bottom. And now— keep 
back from the water. There has not 
been a boat up— not the least 
to disturb it ! Where the rogue has 
been all night, you’ll find him— he u 
not gone out to breakfast yet, in the 
morning. Now then : just over that 
weed— no! a little farther — at the 
corner where the wide ditch runs in. 
Steady ! oome on now. la your rod 
eighteen feet? No throwing. Pat your 
bait in as gently at a thief at a pub- 
lic dinner puts ois hand into a lugh- 
sherifi^'s posset ! So ! he plays beaia* 
tifully.^ Now comes the exatement 
There is the communication— the bea« 
eon— at top— but you cannot tell what 
is going on at the bottom. Don’t go 
yet — keep steady. It is early — ^they 
never stir rapidly so soon.— There! 
you have one— it's gone— your float ! 
Do you see ? Two feet under water 
at one plunge! Draw the line yourself 
off the reel for him. And now, away 
he goes— along! the bottom-^you see 
the red oiwk swimming away under 
water? Bkht across. Sfeaduy. He 
carries the line still. New he stops ! 
Give him times. Let him eoigehia 
bait, or you strike it out of hb mouth. 
Stay a moment— now he moves agam 
—now then is your time! Herunain. 
Draw your line in taught ! Just fed his 
mouth. Now strike! Down he phiiigeB 
— keqp thetopof yourtodiqH^By 
Ten, Im is a good one! T8kraiiie;givo 
him line. Notoo ! Zounds! lethimpull 
for it— pull for every inch. Never imsid 
therecL Wind imud your left luoid. 
Take it in« Steady ^ never hk 
mouth a moment if . you 'Oan Mp^it 
A Blade line loaea nuMea fldi than- over 
brokeatifditjiaie. So! nowlmemniMi 
alitdetBaiSw. GcnHyn^hkii. Skate 
he is at the top. he hae^gofa 
beadlikeaahink. Steady wilih Shut 
Wind up dnet. IMw himlMelllHa 
diaUowofllMditd^ Ifie'b 

ftgged onb Tdbt;holdflfihelina» fin 
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pouMiy if he it EU oiinoe ; and Mt 
thiity imdiet long* What a back die 
viHaiit haa^and what ahreadth— 4ie it 
88 thick at he it long, — like Sir Jaiiiea 
MacmtiHdil Wellj take off year hook, 
gyoip and all, for he will never give 
up that, po«r fellow, till he gives up 
the ghost Into your bag net with him* 
the mouth fast«*-ihc the plug wdl 
Jilts the gpund, tor the dog has got 
tight in him yet Wash your bands 
iiow,for you have disturbed the water 
pretty well here-^-you must go fbrtber 
up to the neict Put ou a ftoAi hook 
ami bait, andr-try to. snoUit:r« 
la a true jack-water, where there 
is not too much width, nor too cold 
weather, nor very irregular bottom, 
indeed there is notiniiff like the live* 
bait fishing— nothing like it in the 
world ! and the certain porocf is the 
aldiarrenoe in whidi a certain class of 
severe trdlers*' hold it, and all who 
practise it. I reedleet an old toil of 
this desciiptioD, whom 1 met in a sulv* 
scriptioD-water once— a famous lake 
running in to the Ouse— «nd who died 
shortly alter 1 joined, purely torn 
the vexation that the success of mj 
system gave him. He was a man this 
who had made up his mind, that fish* 
ing was not an amusement, but an art. 
For twenty-five years, he hsd be- 
stowed no attention upon any earthly 
pursuit— in the way of diversion— (his 
trade was iliat of an attorney)— nut 
trolling;” and a live-bait-fisher 
was a ebanuster, of which be seemed 
hardly to comprehend, although he 
was toeed to admit the fact— the na* 
tunl existence ; and which be held 
in an abhorrence, which only wanted 
power to have carried him to the ex* 
tmnities of the stake and the fa^U 
Wo quanelkd^^^ it were instino- 
tiVdy-*sui soon as we met ; even be* 
toe he made the dwoovety, which en* 
Mbdmet^is foil abominatiom^hc 


not mat In the water and a to-cap, 
which might Inive captivated all the 
fishes in to river, added to a jacket, 
which had pockets enough to put them 
all in, completed the potencies of his 
equipment. 

Poor W !— the live-bait” fish- 

ing was his death. He had been Strug* 
gling against it for about two years 
when I first saw him ; and I shall ne- 
ver forget the hideous attempt at a 
smile witli which he received tjie inti- 
mation that I was a professor of the 
system. He had tried every huniaii 
means, short of violence, to drive the 
new-light fiidicrsfroin the water. First, 
he dedared k was ** untair fishing” 
—but then the offenders left him 
to take his remedy. Then he assured 
them tot ** nothing was to be cauglit 
by it but the ** full net” was an an- 
swer to thia argument ; and, besides — 
such were the case, he could have 
no occasion to complain/' His glories 
were those of trolling! On one day,— 
the fact was chronicled at the fidiing- 
house— he had occupied thirteen hours 
in fishing only eighty yards of wrater, 
and not had a run ; ond the exertion 
had brought on a fit of the rheumatism. 
I beard mm relate the whole fact ; it 
confined him to his bed afterwards for 
three weeks. 

The labour of thirty years, too, ap- 
plied to that and no other human pur- 
suit, had rendered W— , in fact, not 
merely a really expert fishe 3 >— but ra- 
ther a lunatic upon all mattwa connect- 
ed with bis supposed scicnea'p— tliaC is 
to sty, be had illuminations upon it 
beyond thereat of ibe world, which in- 
di&rent persons set down, not so much 
for levdation as for madness. Every 
fish in the river he fancied fully that 
he ki]ew,and believed to greater por- 
tion of tom to be his own natural 
property. Passing down the march, 1 
saw bins stop a man who had just 
hooked a ihdiand lost it. He examined 
the bait with great gravity; and knew 
to fish that had absconded perfeeily !” 


ther to most of loorn, or indignatioiH ** It was a fish of about eight pounds,” 
when aet against to superiority of liis be could seedearlir, by the gsshea in 
uwbI Ho himaelf had never less ton to bait ^ always lay just as tot 
m mb in to hoane where we staid, stib^'' but never awmld He 

His running lines were of the iSHNit had ^^hadhdd ifffiimhtoaelrtlKwea 
expensto deaeRptkm which eouM^ htaklMtomr?«<^A.bottthaHaDlM»ur 
purchaiwd—i and he awoaae tot ti i f y a c if t . atorwsf4a|,/aehig him aomtng down 
twice as mndi as tb^ actoaUp dm dMJdd, tewaidsme, 1 eatoame most 
Hb swivels, ai|bidha^mctdlbs|pam oimWHe wounds on u dead dace, and 

^ imiMW fiito boa to gnwa«^ one wUch 1 
tot they m^ had just token off my hook<**ailii€h a 
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jack had bitten at and destroyed. 
W— came Was that Wt 

one that 1 had Iim a run with?** He 
knew the fidi perfectly ! Where had 
I got him liy that weed ? Just the 
place! It was the very fish that had bro- 
ken him two days before. He weighed 
twenty-five pounds, if he weighs an 
ounce ! I auggeated a doubt whether 
the offender hiuL been so large ; he as* 
sured me it was so/' — and offered to 
liet money on the point, and to decide 
it by his own oath ! Nothing marked 
a fish like the bite of a jack I It waa 
impossible for a man who knew any* 
thing of fishing to be deceived ! In 
tlie course of the day, I told W— 
what was the fact^but I was sorry for 
it afterwards. -I had taken that day 
already four fish to his one-*-and his 
heart had before been broken by the 
success of the live-baiters. The last 
hair breaks the back of the camd : the 
next time I went into Bedfordshire, I 
w.is startled to see his fur-cap on the 
liciid of the potboy. — W— was dead! 

But, enough of grief— >we most re- 
turn to our subject. 

Noon is passed. Y ou have swallow- 
ed your one mouthful of real Westpha- 
lia, and your two glasses of kirchc 
s£r» Y ou have filled your creel fairly 
— not too heavily. Three good fish. 
You get a small one or two perhaps ? 
If you can get the hook out of their 
motttlis without mischief, put them in 
again. Never carry away a jack under 
three pounds, if you can help it— he 
will grow larger it you leave him ; and 
you will only he ashamed to he seen 
with him if you take him home. 

Noon has passed, and you hare 
taken your slight refreshment ! The 
afternoon is gone ; and your sport la 
reasonable— you do not complain. You 
have lounged away the san-set^ lying 
upon die bank, witk your liro still 
playing. You expect nothing so late: 
but the scene— on land and watw— 
above and bdow— on eaUh and in the 
heavens— ia eban^g— and ym mark 
its progress. 

jlie cattle are to and 

lying down to dimt, at Idsnre^ the 
gathering of the. day* The deep-rad 
rays of the settiog An throw apnrple 
light upon the diohing waleca ot the 
weir. The crows are gii|^ieciDg in 
flights towards the woods m the dis- 
tance^ The cottager, . at the 
house, stands at the door of his bul>— 
his labour is done. The turpad^ont 


asset and pomes UM^ckiAff up svtet 
they can find along the mtebes and 
banka*-tlieir time to feed comes aoiy 
when their Indder brethren lie down, 
after. the pasture of tbe day but thiyr 
seem content— poor wretoMs^thoiiga 
the eoUar and the carts must be their 
fate again to-morrefw. Along the gra- 
velled towing path of the barge river, 
—though tite evening be fi^esb— it 
shows warm and tranquil yet in the 
last sun-beam ; and a few peasants 
are morringhomewardsfirom thelabonr 
of the harvest The girhi are nigged 
—and perhaps hungry— yet they come 
singing along as gaily as if they lived 
in Grosvenor Sqaam— perhaps at heart 
more gaily. Youth! oh youth! For 
thee mere is no pain— no suffering. 
They don't sing sudi songs as Isaac 
Walton used to beer from his milk- 
maids; but there is no sin — if there be 
some rudeness— in their style. TImsw 
is some freshness— and handsomeness 
—moreover, here and there, under 
that sunburnt aspect and Mgffed ap- 
parel— though beauty he a ming of 
cultivation, it springs wild somethnea 
—hut the flowers are scarce. 

Well, lasses ! work over for to- 
night, £h?— What have I caught? 
Oh, very little. I lie here for idle- 
ness more than fish— to waste my time, 
and listen to your singing.— And 
where are you going P" — Home T 

And whet^is that?— Across at these 
huts down the lane that runs bdow 
to Ae well?— And then to meet 
our sweethearts ?— Tliet yon are not 
ound to tell ?— Wdl ! take this away 
with you.— Ob, you are wrieome.— 
And you see I am goodnatiired— I ask 
notfamg in return r 

How much does all we possess or 
wish for dqiend on litaatronf Those 
five shiUingsnow wfil make those five 

S^p^ds wmtld maketne. Thdr 
song rises the dieerftiller, I think, as 
they go off. They will be delkhted 
that tney took the Add instead at the 
road-pa&home; they will call tUam 
day of good fiwtnne; and I am dm 
prim of not quite a dehetdde imtcle of 
^ tnuh they esU Fori iriw, Ae 
er. . 

But evenhig doaaa lliM 

in filling ; and wn ttfiat te 

' wo have two mStt to imiLaiid the 
deimme faBi&rhaiM So-*«orielite 
q[teai>'aenSfnd mm^Aa fiM iothfr'elr 
yourved^ Md letitpmtrodowMiiBt 
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inches Umw^ the lop of pour ha|^t~ 
all the people we meet In an evenii^ 
walk are not peasant |;irlap Unhappi^- 
lv« there are inch thioga aa knaves in 
toe world; and your boatmen upon 
these riveiBy when they number iMtr 
<Nr five to aoe, have but a scant repu« 
tation. Now then, your creel— Come ! 
—well slungat your hack— Y ourreela, 
and tackle, put into the net, and cany 
them in your left hand. The rod now 
--4t is not 80 heavy aa a eavalry aword 
— undm* the right arm* Cornel the 
whole wdgbt— your fisli and all— 
what is it Finy pounds ? Not so 
much— -and you woum not be pestered 
with a servant to carry that? If you 
can't jump fifteen feet with it at a run* 
nin^ jump— never fish, or enter a field 
again ; but take a lo^ng in Milk* 
street or Bell-alley. 

Then all is ready ? Leave nothing 
behind. Away— and walk under it 
with every step three feet, and spring 
enough to make six of it ! Steady ! 
Take care, fnend Boger. That excel- 
lent bull seems to look with an unfa- 
vourable eye upon us. We will not 
dispute the right of way with him. 

Let us take the path along the river 
home. What a glorious scene is this! 
The wind has sunk altogether. Theae 
is not a curl on the water— not a leaf 
Btirs— to mar the general tranquillity. 
Night draws in now. It is cool — ^not 
to a body in health— to anch on one 
that colaness is as refreshing as the 
scene is to the mind — Bhutan excellent, 
a delidouB pungency of temporatiure. 

In the whole sky now, there is not 
one cloud ! The dark line of the fo- 
rest in the distance shows against a 
clearness as of the wave of a tropic 
ocean ; wh|||Hhe eye lingers bdow 
with pleasiHpmid iba dense mass of 
calm and soW green. It is there lies 
the domain of a rich and lordly own- 
er! That dark wood forms the boun- 
daries of bis pleasure grounds ; and, as 
my path winds, we catdi the manrion 
through the nearer trees. A few lights 
—as though feaifnl to intrude so ear- 
ly— trembk among its numerous win- 
mws; it seems— I envy its posseasors 
there— it seems a dwdlliog— where the 
owner may shut out the world i The 
curioua, die impertisieBt, can reach 
not within a imle of bis privacy. Hia 
eye— turn which urqr it will— meets 
objects only to improve ; for all he sees 
has be^cieatea at his wiab, and by 
hlsbifUliig. HedioiiUbehcmtwlip 


commaiMjbabndlikathia; ftrhe has 
the fair side— the honest side of na- 
tuTedwaysbeforebim. Oppressionean- 
not reach him. Insotenee remembers 
interest his hputher, and bows and 
smooths the brow when he appears. 
With the mean, dirty pmsions tliat 
our first ambition— the desireof wealth 
—excites, he has no |i^iliarity. lie 
sees happiness ; for miiltfa the power 
(without loss or pain^MM^kj^ng 
around him happy. 

a smile— perbap not mSM smile 
ofbaseness. Ifbc be w|i$, it is a bless- 
ing that his lot has gilMn him all out- 
wit aids ; and, th^n he he strong 
as Hercules, it is Mm 'something, if 
Fortune has smcMhed the ground 
where strong nien trip before him i 
\VeU ! 1 hate him not — ^though hefis 
happy !— happy, because he can minl»i» 
ter happiness — pleasure— though be 
himself care not for it — to those whom 
he loves. Happy, because the mistress 
he would graUfy— the child he would 
love and protect — all that humanity 
from mortal aid can receive, he has 
power to bestow ! — ^hanpy, because al- 
tliough he himself could forego gratifi- 
cation without mudi repining — could 
hear to be worse lodged— more plainly 
fed — clad in more homely raiment — 
he would not like that his wife or 
daughter should be so ? 11c i.v happy. 
Not happier than the girls I gave five 
shillings to just now — buthappier than 
I am. It is no matter. On the moss 
that my foot now presaca^ dxat foot is 
as free as his should be. In the charge 
which should bear us both to glory or 
destruction, his rank could give no 
right of precedence. Less dian he is 
to me— tne simple fisher, whom, witli 
liis rods and creel at his back, he 
watches tlireading the path along the 
river tliat winds fiirough his broad 
domain— even :^t fisher cannot be 
to him. Farewol, my Lord A. i If 
there be some lepining mj heart, 
there is no 8Bvy. AndJlpre la no rc- 
mning— there is no scene 

like this soothes me into good tem- 
per with mjrself imd with the world I 
It is quite duw now— and twili^t 
fades a^el I have seen this day 
fiirottgh from ifil dawn to its de- 
parfiiro. The water now ia a dark 
pool : an^ objects in the distance are 
tinged die black hue of night. 
The last reflection of the setting sun 
has left itarnddan lustre OB tte 
elondagif m west ; and at the same 
1 
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rrioiiient.ttietwcj lights have met — yoa 
see them to^^ether — tlie harvest moon 
risk's in the east, in broad, full,nnye8ty ! 

Ily the footpath, and across the park, 
wi* see the hrnd of the river. But 
we must heed our steps now ; for this 
uncertain light deceivts tlie eye more 
than darkness. This portion of the 
grtmnds is occupied as pasture; and 
the Klic'e|f-hel] ever and anon tinkles 
‘harply, as its hearer starts up at our 
.'ipproach ; while tlie oxen look like 
j:ri :ii stones — or masses of shapeless 
inatlt r— as they He heavily about in 
the d.irk and in the distance. I have 
w.itehod tlie day depart — seen it die — 
♦lie even as man shall die— to live again 
—hut it seenit'd that all shouldliedowu 
and he hushed along with it! All 
shall bo hu.slied — all sIleiiL. Sleep is 
hut tcm])orary death. As the sun has 
ceased his course, we shall cease ours ; 
w'itli him again wc will resume it. 
So farewell to the water for this night, 
(o-nthmen in the basket. He quiet, if 
you please. (>o‘‘'s wc now to the east- 
wartl, as tin* moon is gathering new 
j)o\rer in front to light us on. Tlie 
chirp of the grasshopiier is the only 
sound beard now; unless larhaps the 
heavy flapping of the grey owFs wing, 
as he sweeps heavily across your path, 
pursuing his prey. How calmly has 
this day, with all its life ami bright- 
ness. glidtMl away ! It is gone — with- 
out viulence — without pain— it seemed 
most beautiful even in the moment of 
its parting. An^ what remains? A 
rei)o»e which fioems as if the night 
prepan d us tor the silence of the tomb. 

A scene so lonely, yet so mild and pla- 
cid, that it sewns as if even that si- 
lenoo ami that loneliness coulil not 
he terrible. 

'I'he clock strikes eight ns you reach 
your village Inn. This morning you 
were the only guest ; perhaps a new 
hunter may nave arrived; and you 
may take your chance, if you please, of 
a companion at dinner, and for two 
hours before you go to bed. Try him 
— if you like his first salutation. 1 
am a great uhysiognomiit myself— 
and, though the odas are against you 
—yet— I have found a ^ver, iat^- 
gent man at an inn, im the road— and # 
even in a stage-coach, before now. 

Wiat, there is nobody? Weill 
then you must carve ha]f-an-hour*8 
pastime for yourself. There is a 
or two lying^about. The ** Complete 
Farrier,* and « The Whole Duty of 
You XXI. 


Man and an Almanack for the Vesr 
171)7 ? Qr you may put your tackle 

in order," against to-morrow ? But 
oil have had enough of “ tackle'* per- 
aps, already, for one day? Why, then 
—stir the wood fire into a blaae-^if not 
for warmth, for cheerfulness; mal.o 
a*j Iwld an attempt as you can, on the 
long ivick of the candle, with that crip- 
pled ])air of anuffer!! ; and, in despite 
of their old-wi^rJd dressing of rieket- 
ty black wooden frames, and crackeil 
glasses, examine, with the eye of a cri- 
tic, those old grotesque ingravingv 
from tho Dutch and FietnisUmavlcrs, 
that hang all awry— and cacli awry n 
diflerent way— round the walls ' of 
your room. 

Here you have Human Xaturc — ax 
»V tjf — not as asses tell yon it ^‘ought 
to be.** — History — the real liistory of 
Holland and Belgium in the 15th and 
l«th centuries! — the people of those 
countries ns they lived and breathed— 
not as some puppy may think fit to 
Jaact/ them — tlic people — men and 
women — themselves — their houses, 
gardens halls — their villas — their 
churches — and their markets — their 
feasts, their weddings, taverns, fight-, 
dogs, horses, fashions, arms, > ami 
household goods— painted — not in the 
grand etyle — not ** improved ;** — but 
humbly painted — ^pa in toil in close, 
iniraculous resemblance, by Terbnrg, 
Aliers, Ostade^ Teaners, Berghem, 
AYouvermans, or Jan Steen. 

Boom for the worthies — and for tlin 
divinities — of ancient Greece ami 
Home ! Boom for the Death of Cato" 
— for “ tho Judgment of Brutus" — for 
" the Rape of Lucretia"— for Achil- 
les* Wrath” — for “ Hector's last Fare- 
well to Andromacbe" — and “ Friain 
Pleading for the Body of his Son.*' 
Room for all these — and all the other 
paintings of ** History," done with 
twelve pounds of colour, upon canvass 
eigh t feet by five !— istory" of tilings 
which never were in being — which 
the historian" never knew, more than 
the tailor knows the god Mercury> who 
fits wings to Air Ducrow's feet, when 
he rides three horses at once, in that 
(fiiaractcr," round the ring, at Ast^ 
ley's!— Room for them all— in the next 
Institution." Therb will be those, 
no doubt» gothere wbo desire to have 
their imaglnatUms ^ha^ged^" and 
their tast^ diteefod !'* who sicken-^, 
and make everybody dae sick— dxwit 
the grace of n ** Bel videre Apollo and 
5 N 
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are quite AocJtiiiff upon (be propor- 
tions of s ** Medioeau Venus and 
pine away for the sweet no-meaning- 
nesB of those enchanting Grecian 
countenances/’ which we see upon can- 
vasBj or m stone sonietimes^ but which 
nobody dreams of seeing anywhere 
else. But^ for roe — who am a man of 
plain impedtes and coroprehenaioiis — 
ibnd of the flesh and blood world in 
which I live, though it docs lack cle« 
vation/' — (an estate, which heaven 
speedily grant to those loftier spirits 
who would fain hold their course above 
it;) — why, I, who hold one Venus 
of flesh and blood worth a whole sta- 
tuary's shop full of marble, and love 
to flx my thoughts upon the tilings of 
this earth, with all tiudr vanity, ami 
all their littleness — ^let me have in uiy 
cabinet one single household picture 
of Ostade, or Mieris, or one hawking or 
hunting iHLrty, by the king ot‘ held 
and forest parties, V\'ouvcnnans — such 
a plcrure as can live, and interest, 
even in the dirty discoloured cojiper- 
plate tliat stands bdbre me ! 

Here is a ])ictarev iu>w,-*that one 
would swear the painter ot‘ must have 
lived his whole life out in the o))en 
air !^and thought a horse and a lal- 
con— adding, perhaps, a flask and a 
woman — the ouly objects in nature 
that an artist ouglit to paint, or a gen-* 
tlemau to live for f The subject a 
Horse Fair. Talk of inferior pur» 
suits !'* — ^why, a savage would look at 
this picture with delight. An Abi]ionc 
—a South American Indian — would 

E upon it for hours. Aly groom 
bad one) can appreciate it. He 
not see all the merit— but he 
merit eiiotigh. What a roan horse 
is that — what bone and sinew— tliat 
plunges and lashes out with the pea« 
aant who is riding him, while another 
boor, with a long whip behind, teases 
him into making the exhibition of his 
powers I How fianied tlie rogue seems 
to stand upon his fore legs, as he lushes 
ant at the offisnder ! How obviously 
all bis weight is borne up, and sus- 
tained by the muscles of the shoukler ! 
How the eye next to the apectau^ 
loera backward, in the direction that 
the whipping comes from— as showing 
that he knows what is going on, and 
is prepared to requite o&nder, if 
he get an opportunity ! What a horse 
is that— wiuiin his compass ! Not 
much polish — no peculiar speed ; hut 
native, unwasted stren^h* What 
would not a sulditr pay for him, who 


wanted a horse— not for the manege 
—but for a liard day’s march in a 
wooded or heavy county ? Very dif- 
ferent, if you mark, from the next 
flguTu, Uie prancing piebald, that thr 
cavalier who bocks him has checked 
at full speed, and thrown almost ui>- 
rigbt u|Mm his haunches! Both are 
bc'autiful ; both powerful ; but the 
flrst is the horse fresh and unbroken ; 
the last, tho same subject taught and 
civilised. Next, we have two coiii- 
pauiona, tied together, but distiii- 
ginslied, by the platting of tbeir mam s 
and tails, to be for present sale. They 
arc, a buy strong cnouch almost fur 
draught ; andagivy,oflighterim»uli), 
but loss flt for the chase than fnr 
the ivar-hadiDc. Then conies im; tlu- 
cavalier upon ilic gallant white sti ed 
— (an ohjeei wbielJ Wouverniaus sel- 
dom, if ever, oinitied) — who hii< 
journeyed for busineKs or plea- 
sure to the Fair and cairie^ his 
lady— as bcHttcd the custom of the 
tiuK' — upon a pillion" bchiiul bin* ? 
And then the groups on foot ! The 
gentleman richly clothed and anneil — 
with the lady in the blue silk lobe, 
and small velvet enp and 11 uibcr by 
bis hide— making tlieir way quietly, as 
specMtors of the scene, through the 
crowd ; and, evidently known upon 
tbospot — the throng gives wav to th< in. 
And thi*n the gipsies, with thoir 
child in a low cart, drawn by a goat ! 
The bulky, half- yeoman, half-iuili- 
tary-lookiug personage, mounted on 
the dun horse, and clad in a scarlet 
jacket, with brown slouching bt^aver 
bat, and couimn dc cha.iJify and hunt- 
ing-born slung at bis side — whodrinks 
lustily from a big-bellied bottle, hand- 
ed to him by a rogue in a night-cap. 
at tho entrance of one of the tents ! 
The group of urchins playing at ««l- 
dicTfr— and the lacqui^y letting his 
horse drink at a brook, while one of 
the little lagged varicts officiously 
perfonnf some office of shortening oV 
lengthening his stirruj) ! And all this 
scene of bustle and activity, laid upoii 
a rich glorious plain, with moderate 
hills, and incturesquc dwellings, iu 
the fUstaoce.^the land cultivated, 
but not to the highest pitch, — witli 
something of the freshness of natural 
oondrtion still about it« And the sky 
—that of a 6pring-day*-*tbe day of ah 
English spnng,«-*8unny, but mixed 
widt clouds—^ one would. wisli thi^ 
sky of life to he,— now dull, — now 
stormy,— but ever with some ray of 
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happiness beaming through, or peep- 
ing out between them ! Who is there 
that would not hold it a day in his 
life, to behold the reality of such a 
arcnc — to lall in with Fucb a party ! 
TJutc are regions where the chance 
may happen. T.et him travel through 
Spain, and he slinll find it still. But 
Flanders has been too rich, and has 
become too well informed, to have any 
rudeness left,— and what is romance 
without nidericss? Romance 1 alas, 
we have ; but as we threaten to civi- 
lize Turkey, the last tenure of ro- 
iiKiiice u(K»n this earth is gone. 

Paul Potter stands next to Wouver- 
maiis as a painter of animals and 
out-door Nature; hut he has not a 
tithe of the lattcrs fancy ; and the 
fancy that he has, is not of the fame 
chivalrous character. Yet he is ad- 
luirahlc — most admirable ! The pic- 
ture now before mt* — “ Sportsmen at 
an Inn-door' — How diAereiitly he 
has treated that Mibject from the way 
in which Wouvermans would have 
treated it ; and yet liow exquisite all 
that he has presented is ! The rug- 
gtMl, angular, crooked-limbed ponies, 
upon which the sportsmen are mount- 
ed— how excelhnt they are — and yet 
Imw totally unlike tlit* horses of Wou- 
vertnans! The oil man, too, who 
sits at the inn-fUxw, upon the bench, 
wiping his bread, has a decency and 
sobriety — the aspect of an honest la- 
bouring peasant, about him — very dif- 
ferent from the rakehelly rogues and 
gij>&ies which Wouwrmans delights 
in. And the tw'o dogs who are Fiiifll- 
ing each other ! the erect prick-ear- 
cdticss of the larger one, who stsinds 
tip to the stranger, as if disposed for 
battle in case of need: and the wag- 
ging of the tail of fife smaller, who 
seems to feel that congratulation will 
answer his puiqiosebctter that) word- 
ing ! The colour is wanting to give 
tliese pictures their fair proiK)rtion of 
ef&ct ; but even these black shadows 
revive the impressions produced 
the originals, which he who has once 
seen them will not Aon forget. 

Teniers, Ostade, and Jan Steen, are 
(lainters of out-dooa life occaadnaRy, 
though tlie ** Interiors** were stheir 
favourite subjects ; but oimpieture of 
cither of these masters Wdaid give a 
spoeftttor employment for adsy. You 
can no more hurry orer a picture of 
Tenfers than you can hurry over tbo 
descriptions in Don Quixote. It is 


now not merely a Bne pioture, but a 
tale— a tale tom with miraculous ao* 
curacy^^ other times : you look 
on for liouTs, and still And new cir- 
cumstances for admiration in the cx- 
quisitenrsR of the painting, and tho 
interest of the subject pourtiuyed. 
Here is one before us of which copies, 

1 believe, have been circulated all 
over the world ! It can never be seen 
except in the original, because the 
colouring is magic ; but there is skill 
in the expression of the countenance 
of the female figure, and in the ar- 
rangement of the inauimate objects 
it is rile famous subject of The Wo- 
man Paring Turnips.” This is almost 
a picture of still life for there is 
but one figure in the fore-ground — 
the old lady to whom the public-houso 
(the locui in quo) seems to belong. A 
few boors are seen hovering round a 
fire in the back ^und: but they 
hardly become distinct objects in the 
picture. But the movables — and espe- 
cially the provisions (on which the 
artist appears to have bestowed par- 
ticular care)— they seem to exist in 
reality upon the canvass! The two 
cut cheeses, which are standing one 
upon another— no creature that has 
seen, can ever again get rid of the 
thought of. It seems impossible to 
believe that the one which has been 
€ui tmevenlu is a painting upon a fiat 
surface! Then there is a brass cal- 
dron— an object of which all the paint- 
ers of this sdiool, and particularly 
Gerard Dow, are extremely fond — in- 
fo which you not only see dearly — 
down to the bottom— Wean discern 
every scratdi which it has t^ived in 

the iluk ha^' full of oil— the barrow 
loaded with cabbage, (which it is im- 
possible not to see are fresh gathered 
from the gpuden)— the dish of grapes, 
and the jdiit stool, with the dog 
standing^ the side of ib— are all ad- 
mirable! But all sink into shade 
befine the living feature of the piece 
— Ae old woman ; ivho sits, crouched 
upon a low atod, paring the turnips^ 
which, M she completes them, die 
pate into a red earthen dish. Onesees 
ataghncethntthes^lady iamis- 
treM of the house: mre is a decency 
of age— a clSaidiness, about her— an 
ai^t, as though riierewerea "trade" 
wherewith to keepfire, and "theo^ 
together*-** whidi cannot be mistaktiii . 
TO Judge ftom die leisuxely course in 
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'which she woceeds^ ii bhould be yet 
early iii the forenoon — some two hours 
before dinner, thouf^h she does not 
socni to bo a lady who would like to 
l>c hurried if the case wore more |iress- 
iug. There is respectability, mixed 
with an air rather of retirement, 
about her manner, too, which, without 
amounting quite to Bonruess, shows 
tliat he must speak gently who ivould 
receive a civil answer. However, like 
a prudent housewife, she appears to 
have withdrawn herself from the fire- 
place, round which the groLi]j of boors 
are indulging — perhaps, in irregular 
ronversation — over their schnaps and 
tobacco, and to have betaken luTseJf 
to a distant and con vi nieii t spot, where 
she may, undisturbed, pursue her culi- 
nary operatioGs. 'Ihe whole of this 
uoiiian s figure and expression is ad- 
,1 ninth le! The deep interest with 
which she pursues her employ men t — 
Euclid solving tlic most difficult of his 
])roblcuis could not exhibit more gra- 
vity, nor perhaps take more pains, than 
she does, to cut the rind of every tur- 
nip smooth and even ! And the tur- 
1 1 1 )>s them fted ves — w i th tbf ir wii i teness, 
and tlieir angular edges all over, wliere 
the kuife has gone round, taking oft* 
every biqiaTatc strip of i>eel — seem to 
lie in the dish with as much avail- 
ablcness and reality, as those which 
are now in tlie pot, and in a few mi- 
nutes shall be taken out, boiled, for 
your dinner ! 

Hut wc must leave Teniers — and Os- 
tude— though he is here before us, in 
the guise of a Dutch wedding, in ** The 
Interior of an Inn with supper upon 
the table— or, more properly speak- 
ing, with the rude, yet ample, dessert ; 
where the wine, and the fruits, and 
the cheeses, and the long-necked 
glasses and bottles, and the foaming 
black jacks, all shine out in the glory 
of disorder ! and the fat hostess bustles 
to and fro, and the elder swains are 
te-lling strange stories, and the younger 
ones pinching the cheeksof their lasses, 
and the frows, above thirty, are all at 
cards, with just enough of good liquor 
gone by to ^ready apparently put all 
parties at their ease. And again, we 
lavc the same artist too, where, as I 
think, he is still greater— in tlie quiet- 
ness of “ The Inside of a Peasant's 
iJotittge,” at evening— when tlie day s 
work is done— and the labourer rests 
from hiii loll— and ever still with meat 
isnd drink upon the table^for Ostade 


could no mure do without those mat- 
ters in his pictures than he could in 
his person. 

Wliat golden illustrations might nut 
Washington Irving, and, still better. 
Sir Walter Scott, with his aiitit|uarian 
lore, write of these Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures! Here is a cottage — such 
as, in OUT fancy's dream, we should 
Bay every peasant ought to have! 
TJicre is the owner, — seated near the 
window, at his little round ch an ta- 
ble. The clean napkin spread half 
over it, is encumbered with a large 
loaf— not too brown ; and a sound 
cht\se, and a jug of ule, in which— to 
judge from the iq^ptarance of what 
creams in the hulf-ciiqitud glass — the 
mult has not been forgotten. Eowtr 
ill the fore*fTOund stands a low stool, 
with a boy silting at a still ]6wer liy 
it, and eating out of a basin ; while a 
dog looks iiji aiieiitivd) — though not 
as if he wore starvttl— lc»r the chance 
of HU eieeiiiosjnary mouthful, 'flic 
figure of tile ungartered, shapele.ss- 
hiitcd peasant, who sit 2 » at tlte table, 
is exquisite I There is a rc|*t,se ab(»ut 
it, as thouah the day's work wire 
over, and the labourer— tliough not 
fatigued— meant not to stir from that 
bem-h, unless fieihapH, to ibe fires«<le, 
till he went to bed. Tlu? woman, Uui, 
in the low chuir oppohite, who pits 
the imp of a child in her lap, and 
sliows u a little clolJ — with tlic leaping 
of the cfiature at the toy, and tlie 
jerk of the mother s knee— and the 
grotesque conmr tiou , mean t for a sin ilt*, 
on the father’s face, auguring good 
humour, though strange and unearth- 
ly— all these are gems ! And then the 
calm, yet rich light of a summer af- 
ternoon pouring through the latticed 
window near<m'hich the group are 
sitting ! — and the reality of the whole 
scene! — The peasants are not ladies 
and ^*ritlemen, with curled hair and 
Grecian faces !— smart clothes peculi- 
nriy cut,aTid thedemeanourof dancing- 
masters, and lady's maids, or show 
footmen ; but they look like beings of 
this earth, aDd«of common usage. — 
Strangers aa we are to the fact, we do 
believe the pietu^f (o be like the thing 
it purports to represent ! There is no 
dandificatkm about it,noeockn^isin, 
et vwiibieik,9aut seulemefit cetal 

But we must leave the dinneis of 
canvass, however well painted ; for our 
own dinner must be looked to, and it 
should be pretty nearly ready. MT' 



have no ohnitce of very choice cookery 
here; but — the landlady is used to 
tishcrmc'u — she will dress one of your 
jttckp There is a flitch of corn-fed 
bacon in the chiuiney, eggs by the 
dozen in the stable, a dozen luuttun 
chops ill the pantry, with fine fresli 
butter, a Cheshire cheese, good bread, 
and ciLcellent ale in the cellar. The 
landlady's daughter lias lemons, and 
knows how to concoct a little good 
punch* For cream, die house is fa- 
mous: then tea comes, warranted 
from Ixiiidon ; and there is a store of 
apples, pears, and walnuts in the loft. 
Fourteen hours in active exercise and 
ill fresh air, with scarce so many 
moutlifuls of food or drink to bear 
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him out, a^an should come home 
with an appetite to make homely food 
digestible. And for a bed, Mrs — — 
will tell you, that cleaner, better-air* 
ed, or softer, the king scarcely lies oo 
in his own palace. You dine. One 
hour's chat, and punch — tales of the 
sport of to-day, plans for what shall 
be done to-morrow. Then qualify 
your cup of strong hysson with' a fimi 
of cogntac. To bed. And a sound 
sleep — once more to awake at sun- rise 
— awaits the wearied angler. May we 
none of us ever enjoy a repose less 
cheerful — ^never pass a day to the acts 
or feelings of which wc cun look back 
with less reproach ! 

Titus. 
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'riiF.KK are some w-orthy pcojilc 
rnougli, ami, to our knowledge, no 
kiuuIL ones in their own estiinatr of 
this worlds dignities, who are afraid of 
an apple-dumpling ! They cither veu- 
tuiv not u])on it at all, or else uneasily 
AffiU£r:cfc it under the politer aims of 
an “ applc-puddiog.” There be others 
who will drizik any wash — be its 
name what it will ; — sauterne, Hwiszle, 
imperial, ginger- pop, soda-water, or 
lemonade ; and yet (save and except 
* * at the Finish'*) dare as soon be hang* 
td as be thought capable of wishing 
for a horn of ale. Now we, Christo- 
pher North, eschew such people. They 
are only Tritons among tlie niiti- 
nows." What care we for tlie ghost 
of Beau Brumniel ? Be it known, that 
we have made our malt and brewed 
our drink" these eight- and- twenty 
years ; and to where we would, from 
the ))eer to toe cotter^ has good ale" 
ever been held in esteem by all who 
were great enough, or little enough, or 
wise enouffli, to think for themaeives. 

We wiU not have ale run duwn^ 
excepting in the way it ouc^tn. Shall 
any man dare to tm us, atrong 
beer ia only good at Henrietta Street, 
Covent-Garden, 4tt three in tl|6 morn- 
ing f To be sure it may hoUl true 
in the Idn^otp of Cockayue, the na- 
tives of wiiich have not vet ^rnt 
the civilised arts either of mewing or 
baking-— but what ar^ Cockneys in 


the balance? Your ale- washed 
wits" have been no coiitciiiptible 
ones. The Swan of Avon himself was 
an ale-drinker, or else he is belied 
— (how else, indeed, should he have 
thought of making two holes in the 
ale-wife's red petticoat, and peeping 
through, UK a type of Bardolph's face? ) 
Then there is Bishop Corbet, with his 

“ Back aad bides go bare s'* 

And Burns with his 

** Guid ale comes, an* guid ale goes.*' 

Nay, some of the very best articles in 
this our Magazine-— we shall never go 
about to deny it — ^have been written 
under the inspiration of the barley 
bree." There was the Glance over 
Selby's Ornithology, the other day, 
flnislied over theiinh bottle of Giles's 
Particular, at half past four in the 
moniing ; and, longer back, the By- 
roqian Poem of Drouthincssconcocted, 
written, and corrected, by our own 
hand, over a flagon of the beat-con- 
ditioned Mild March we ever brewed. 
At this very moment, we bold in our 
hands a taU glass, with something in 
it which, for a moment tnrbid, naa, 
in the next, become brighter than the 
clearest amber ; — the sparkling belle, 
as we hold it up between ns and the 
li^t, still, crowd to the lop, congre- 
muing in the white cream that floats 
uwre, like tiny atarkta forming ano- 
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tfaer milky-way.— Our ntonth watexv. 
Reader — good liealth. 

When we first sat down to review 
this book, we predetermined in our 
own miml to damn it, because it d(X'S 
not happen exactly to contain some- 
thing that wc wanted it to contain. 
Then we changed our mind, und de« 
termined to priiise it, because we like 
mild ale, and furthermore, thought a 
mild article would suit us better this 
month. After all, we believe we shall 
do neither the one nor the other. We 
have got a sort of whim to that 
original method of ivriting which has 
done such great things for the Edin- 
burgh Review, and which has l)ecn 
christened by our friend Jeremy Ben- 
tham. Esq. the see- saw' schoid of re- 
viewing Parson Smyth — (so Jereny 
says}— very naturally playing the |uirt 
of see," and Lawyer Brouglmni as 
naturally that of ** saw.’* 

We think ue shall try our hand. 
This shall be a sce^saw'* review. 

A brewer^ at all events, can never 
pass for " a man without gyle." It 
would, therefore, be a little unreason- 
able to expect him, more than other 
people, to write a perfect book— and 
perfect “ The Brewer's Monitor" is 
not. It is, in some places, too pedanti- 
cal and scientific ; and, in others, not 
minute enough. The book, neverthe- 
less, has sensible itleas in it, and these 
not a few, as we shall demonstrate iii 
our progresfr tlirough the four stages 
of brewitig?^^* mashing"—'* boiling" 
— “ cooling,"— and fermenting." 
And first, as to mashing'*— Stop. 

daresay, now, that many perso- 
nages who never in the whole course 
of their polished existeuccH dreamed, 
or thought of dreaming, of brewing 
anything,(except iniscbitf,) willshrug 
tlieir ahouldera at the idea of being in- 
troduced, like his Majesty, George the 
Third, at Whitbread% into an ^ious 
brcw-houBc, redolent of wash, wort, 
grains, hops, yeast, and carbonic acid 

Sto "nSs^sSenoe f good*exquisite^ 
and let us infonn you— (but first 
nice that cigar out of your month, or 
YOU will infallibly burn the carpet)— 
let ua infonn you, that ^ gmlkrnano 
brew-houae, like his green-house, his 
hot-house, his dairy, or even his cel- 
lar, is HO mwh impbtaaant jilace. No 
place, indeed, can be so, that has any- 
thing of the rural about it. There is 
our own brew-house at Buchanan 


IxKlge— it might pass Ai a sum- 
mer-house. Wc shall describe it to 
you. — It stands, good reader, (mark 
us well,) at the Wk of the bouse. 
Just at the edge of the little ravine or 
doll, and halt hid by the laburnuius. 
It is also separated from the other 
officios by a lowit^h beech hedge. 
Around, below, and opposite, are 
growing the wild cherry, the tall 
chesnut, the sycamore, the fir, the 
thorn, and the bramble, which clotlie 
the sides of the deep glen. From 
its chimneys, as soon as the soft Alarcb 
gaits begin to blow, curls the white 
smoke before the hour of dawn. The 
fire within burns brightly. Everything 
is ' derm, and '' sweet as ibc newly 
tedded hay." Prt'cisely an six o'clock 
strikes, we march forth — ay, even 
we, Cbristo|)her North — with our old 
fisliiiig-jacket and our apron on ; our 
old velvet stiidy-cop close about our 
c^rs, and our theriiioincter in our hand. 
I'he priinroscK are basking in the 
morning rays ; tlie dew-clrojis arc 
sparkling their lust upon the leaves ; 
the unstien violets are breatliing forth 
sweets. The blackbird trills his iiud- 
low noU*s in the thicket; the wren 
twitters in the hedge ; and the r* d- 
breast bops round the door. — Wc t*n- 
ter. All is right. Wc try our heat. 
— Ikmald, a lectle more cold. — 
'J'hat will do. Ill witli the mult. 
Every grain, you hound.” Ecli* 
Donald's no tne nian to peneb the 
maut." “ Now stir, for life and 
the active stirrer tunts over and over 
the fragrant grain in the smuking li- 
quid. All is covered up close, and the 
important inaah (twelve bushels to the 
hhd.), is completed. 

But of what sort of malt ? An- 
other qucKtion for the swordmen 
fi)r of *' malts” there are as many fia- 
VOU 11 B, almost, aa of " vintages." They 
who tliink that if malt be but sweet, 
mealy, and well crushed, that is all — 
know, begging their pardons, little of 
the matter. We have heard brewers, 
who thought themselres no fools, as- 
sert, that the hops alone give the ale 
its flavour ; and that the difference 
between pale and highly-dried malt is 
only in polour. Tb^ might as well 
have argued that the lemon ghrea all 
the flavour ttapunch ! We, Christo- 
pher North, aver, diat upon the d(S 
gree (jf dryness which has been given 
to the malt, thedistingiudiing flavour 
of malt liquor mainly depcndis. Tltc 
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bitter principle of tlie hop is only the 
ground or substratum upon which die 
skilful brewer builds bis peculiar fla* 
voor of beer. As more or less of bops 
is put ill, no doubt the sttccharine 
principle of the malt is subdueib or is 
suffered to predominate. But in malt 
there is, hesides the mere sugar which 
ii contains in common with so many 
other vegetables^ a flavour peculiar to 
itself; and this is brought out. and 
modified by the application of more 
or less of the great chemical agent, 
h«tit, to the malted barley. In shorty 
fire makes malt more or less savoury^ 
much as it makes a brandered fowl, 
or a mutton steak, or a toasted oaten 
cake, more or Icrs savoury. For our 
part, wl* have long preferred the old- 
fusliiniicd high-coloured ale, brewed 
from malt of a liigh dryness. AVe 
learnt this taste at Oxford, in our 
younger days, when we used to dine 
with the Fellow's of Christ Church. 
'Jlieir stingo was luaiiufucturcd after 
the old receipt of William of Wyke- 
ham ; and let them say of the old 
]^o[)iKli Bbliup what they will, his ale 
was “ orthodox.*' We have seen none 
fcueh since, save in our own cellarage. 
Some approaches — they vrere utiltf ap- 
proaches — we have seen, to be sure. 
Once, ill some “ particular" at New- 
ark, which, to our palate, was high 
transcendental, but then, that day we 
had travelled ninety miles ; and onc^ 
and once again, at our old friend Shuf- 
flcbotham's of Xorthuiiiberland, — of 
wliotfi, by the way, we recollect win- 
ning a rump and dozen, by betting 
that we should send him better ale 
than he could produce from his own 
Cfllar, on the d»y hi« nephew was 
married. The umpires were ohl Charl- 
ton of Ilcatherysidc and Johnny Fife 
the once famous brewer of the once 
famous ** Newcastle beer/' and the 
judgment stands recorded in the but- 
ler’s book to this day. They gave it 
against the old Squire, hollow, as well 
they might, for it was stingo that John 
Bancltt himself (that enjoyer of all 
good thinga) might have envied, when 
he consoled himself for the death of 
the illustiloua Miss Noel, by drinking 
and singing, )|ith Jack Latten and 
iiorry Grogan the Irish piiM^^yer, 

** We will go to Johnny Madean'a, 

And try if hh aie be ^od or no.** 

7^e CmnMng /fimirr ” coi|)d not 

Imre inutdied it 


Well, wcibve now mashed”— at 
least, so we eaxpect^ for when we get 
afloat on ale, we are a little apt to 
gress from the bearinga of our dis- 
course;— and on the next important 
point, lioiling," which it is now time 
to go to, as we imagine we have talk- 
ed good three hours, let our moni- 
tor” speak for himself ;— 

** 1 have heard brewers insist that boil- 
ing was indispensable fur preservation, 
and others that it is not possible to insure 
transparency without it. My opinion of 
tlie consequences of boiling is different ; 
and, 1 trust, (iiat I shall make it appear, 
that those desirable properties are the 
result of proper management in the 
tun. In the absence of demonstration, 
we must have recourse to analogy a<t 
our next guide. When we reflect that 
tlie highly fermentable juice of the sugar- 
cane, in the Colonics, is invariabhr boiled 
wftliiii a few hours after its ei^Pkssion, 
to prevent its beii^g spoiled by running 
into the acetous fermentation ; or, in 
other words that it be deprived of its 
natural fermentation by boiling, which 
rises to the surface, and is removed by 
skimming,— the importance of this obser- 
vation must appear of considerable mag- 
nitude. It has been found, by accurate 
experiments, that there exists consider- 
able analogy betwixt the juice of the 
cane and the extracted wort, except that 
the Jotter is fur less fermentable than the 
former; and as loi^ boilings have been 
found to injure the fermentation, there 
is every reason to conclude that boiling 
acts simUarly in each case, and that much 
of the exciting cause of fermentation is 
destroyed, or caused to precipitate, by 
this process, whereby the worts ferment 
much less readily than they would do in 
the raw or unboiled state. Hiis is per- 
fectly consistent with my own experience, 
in the course of which, I have met with 
instances where it was impossible to boil 
the two worts more than three quarters 
of an hour eoch, without apoiling the 
yeast and rendering the working of tlie 
beer very difficult. Why it has been so 
in particular instances only, 1 shall en- 
deavour to explain, wdien on the subject 
of formentation. 1 cmirider this a mucti 
morp rational way of accbuntlng for the 
difh^lty wlHeh is frequently experienced 
in'ftrmentitig after hiug boU«iigs> than the 
popular ones^epriving the work of , the 
air k contafna^ since k always oontaiiHi a 
snffleieiit peopertion of air in oombfna- 
tioa witii the other prbidpleo of the fer^ 
menfobJe matter, to promote and aupport 
tikw process. 'WP, 17. 
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And BO slo we. We ere convinced 
that most brewery especially gentle- 
ineirs brewers* who have more time to 
spare, boil too long. Let ns not he 
misunderstood. ** A good boir is our 
delight; but in proportion as it is 
good, ought it to l^ jr/<of /. 1 1 is meant 
to extract the essential quality of the 
hop, and to combine it completely with 
the extract of malt, and no more. N ow, 
this is to be done best, not b}* long, 
but by rapul boiling — ^by that high- 
raised pitch of ebullience, which, with- 
out the nicest government of fin* and 
stirrer, is over the floor before you 
can say ** Jack Robinson.' ' — A boil 
which in intensity seems to go a 
step beyond Shakspeare's ** yeasty 
waves,” and Homer’s nCptaLta /xau^a 
OatAttffrn;/’ aiul which, like a furious 
feDow who cannot speak for pas- 
sion, appears calm through the ex- 
tremqg|f rage— smooth out of the 
very nccss of turbulence— this is 
your real boil for beer. But to manage 
it, requires a band skilled in the ma- 
nagement of a furnace grate, and 
nerve proof against all the incidents 
of Are or flood. This state of ebulli- 
tion a little additional cold liquid is 
|Ktwerle.ss to allay, even for an instant. 
It is lost in a short, sharp, impatient* 
bubbling hiss, like gocMl advice upon 
a headstrong runagate : and in case of 
the worst, a copious dashing in of cold 
wort, and a sudden energetic raking 
out of the fire, can alone bo depended 
upon. Forty minutes, however, of 
this son of work, ticklish though it 
be, is worth an hour and a h&lf of 
quakerlike biminering,” and must 
not lie shrunk from. If, on taking a 
small portion of the hot liquid out of 
the copper, it breaks and separates 
clear readily, the bciiJiiig, depend 
nponSp not far from auflicient. 

Ou^Rkr is now and cool- 

ing ; and we have got to tlic last, most 
important {lart of process of brew- 
ing, fermentation. Of our author's 
observations as to pitching the gyle,” 
or, as it is vulgarly called, ** setting 
on,” we have only to say, that we 
think th^ might have been more mi- 
nute. They are gooil, as far as they 
go; but tfaien — (we have been long 
enough in the key of See,” and are 
now getting down to Saw,”)— *hut 
tlien the pitchi^ the gyle-vat is by 
far the inoct delicate, and indeed the 
onlv diiikuU part, of the ancient craft 
of brewing. Upon this we expected 


our Monitor to be more tlian ordina- 
rily minute. We were euriousrto see 
corre^ndin^ tables of pitching heats, 
specific gravities, and atmospherical 
terii})eraturcs. In this, however, wc 
are disappointed. The directions for 
pitching are, in effect, condensed in 
the following not very hatisfactorv pa- 
ragraph : — 

Hurry and irregularity in the pro- 
cess, and indet'ifiion in the conclusion, 
arc the prevailing enemies to a good I'er- 
mentation ; and aUhoiiph it is nugatory 
to Iic^ down any precise time for conti- 
nuation of its action, because*, under the 
same circumstances, as nearly as me can 
judge, one gyle will be ready to cleanse 
belore another ; yet we sliaiJ he correct 
in saying, in general terms, that it ought 
not to be concluded in less than thicc 
days ; and 1 have often ftiund. in Ictnpe- 
rate weather, twelve hours longer answer 
better* To obtain u full, rich flavour, 
united with transparency, and preservu- 
tioii in the coldest aeason of the year, the 
gyle should not be pitched higher than 
61 degrees; in temperate weather, Gil 
degrees ; und in other divisions of the 
year, as cold as the atmosphere will ad- 
mit, during the night, or rather towards 
sunrise. U the young gyle comes on hut 
slowly Ht first, so much the better ; if we 
arrive at the correct cleansing gravity ut 
last, und not outstep it, Uic more giaduHi- 
ly we proceed, the finer, stronger, and 
more spirituous w'ill our beer be.” — P. 
31 . 

Now, this may he nil true enough ; 
but, like the prophecies in Moore's 
Almanack, and the maxims in j\ln- 
dern Political Economy, it i.s a little 
too general in Its statement, a littlo 
too much at large. What is roU( wea- 
ther ; what is temprrafe weather ; 
and what hot? Is no difference to be 
made between weak and strong beer ? 
We should liave had the degrees* Mr 
Monitor, the degrees. 

Wit liave ever held it as a general 
hr t wing rule, that the cooler we pitch 
the provided we ilo ferment ; 

and fbr this plain reason*— that the 
fermentation is less liable to be stop- 
ped by any sudden variation down- 
wards in the tempefktttre of the at- 
mosphere. In ft*rmcnt*ti(hi* as in 
love, all overhot settihjs on, itre sure 
to be sgfldenly brought to an end; 
They are ^ nigh abOYc the average 
range of this vrorld’s tdmperatore — 
too Della-Crusean* as it were, to be 
kept ; and so the dreg falls back 
into the beer* and thevs is an eternal 
13 
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“ fretting in tile biitel ^lard liquor 
at last^— bod head,«^no briskness— ^ 
and lots of j^pes. As to our autluxr’s 
tables of gravities/* we dare say 
the trading brewer may find them 
excellent. In private brewing, how- 
ever, (thank Heaven 1) the ale is ge- 
nerally strong enough to bear work- 
ing ** stone-dead in the gyle,'* with- 
out any danger of spoiling in the bar- 
rel. At least that is our security, *'all 
and singular /* for in this matter, we, 
like Mr Canning, are not much of a 
security-grinder.** 

From ale we naturally get to porter 
— ^porter, drink "fit for the godb/* 
l>eing, in fact likely to be, now and 
then, i/)o pjieni for mere mortals. With 
porter we are less imbued tlian with 
file (not but that for some years we 
have imported our annual butt of 
Barclay) ; and this wc hold to be one 
of the great misfortunes of our Hte. 
Wc were early nurtured in love and 
affection for " good ale" by our great- 
aunt, with whom we were a young 
and irequetit visitant. Excellent old 
aunt, Patty! 8he was a Yorkshire- 
woinan, and cousm (three times re- 
moved) to Mr ’Wilberforcc (the fa- 
ther). She, too, liated rum as the de- 
viVs ownbrewage, but then she loved 
sound ale ill the same ratio. Thus it 
liappcned, bis we derived our faith in 
limit liquor ftom her, that we penOf 
trated not the mysteries of porter un- 
til our elder days* Our heresy was 
first effectually shaken by Charles 
Lamb, who, in his admirable ivay, 
jiroved to us that, in a hot^foreiioon, a 
draught of Meux or Barclay is beyond 
all cordial restoratives, and after a 
broiling peregrination (the stages were 
all full) from Coleridge's lodgings at 
Highgate to Town, gave us a specimen 
of the inspiring powers of porter in a 

E erspiration, which we shall remetn- 
er to the day of our death. Had ,wc 
needed further corroboratiye proof, 
(whiclrwedid not, however,} we would 
nave found it ywaium in tlie .pa- 

ges of our Monitor. Porter is gene- 
rally understood . to^be brewed from 
the browner Idnda of J)^, with a soh 

perabundapt 

this M porter—^ bibes ^and wet- 
lings.*' But for the eamltab.clf.the 
true verse-inspirilig purtei^ we must 
have recourse to our Monitor ; and, 
thougli well .beat into, the lui 
ruri, we quote him with that fedibg 
VoL. XXL 


of elevated siu^ise which Bqyes de 
fines as constituting the sublime: 

" The most desirable proportbnS, ge- 
nerally speaking, are, for a bogsbead— 

Capsicim, ^ oz., can be purchased, 
ground, and used in the copper. 

Coculus IniUcus, I oz., must be brui- 
sed, ditto. 

Liquorice, ^ a 8 oz., either dissolved or 
dropped by single pieces into the copper, 
in full boiL 

Salt of steel, rather less than \ oz,^ dis- 
solved, and added on sending the porter 
out 

flouring, I4 pint——'* 

Ye Gods ! here is a receipt, at once, 
for an Epic or a Tragedy I— *Cap8icum 
— Cocnius Indicus — Liqiiorice — Salt 
of Steel — Colonring.— r-Contention — 
liogc — ^Mystery — ^Love— War— Blood 
— and Blank Verse I " Ahero (quoth Dr 
Johnson) must drink brandy.^'|i^n 
epic poet (quoth Christopher HVn) 
must drink porter." Divine bevefage ! 
alas! that in the days of our youth, 
and of our fire, we were nescient of 
thee ! ^ 

As if " scared with the sound him- 
self had made," our Monitor proccneds 
with a naivete so exquisite, os almost, 
in spite of the hifi^ associations idih 
which wc are filled, to provoke a sisw: 

" Although I profess myself, generaUy 
speakings an .advocate for malt and luqis 
only, 1 am not sufficiently prejudiced to 
condemn every ocher article because .It 
falls under the interdiction of the Excise 
Laws, except so far as they are prejudi- 
cial to the human constitution. After 
having, therefore, given you a list of ar- 
ticles in general use, it behoves me to 
remind you of the great risk you run ib 
adopting them, and to give you tty <^- 
nion of their mhibrity.' No oljectloB can 
be made to these in^edienta^ except the 
" Coculus Indicus/’ which, if taken in 
too large doses, will occasion severe pains 
in the head, vertigo, and distressing sick- 
ness* Hence, every honest and humane 
man will use the utmost^ esiuion in the 
use of it s not foigettiog, ihat^sbould he so 
prepare Ais , porter, that tlie iafuafonef 
Goculas Ind^usoonteinedin a pntehould 
occasion ai^y degree of inebriety,' the hi- 
dividua) who sito by hieeide, tti4 drinks 
0 gallon, may juy tto foifoit of im miif- 
tence,” ^ u. 

Miqdsped bwndty tSk UIH 
worthy even isf jpipkMs|^l . Wbf, > 
granting ihgt pcii^ mwldll 14.011- 
nual soope of 0{.thefebo A 

i0oreof,Co4tieyd» oach of whom oan 
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** cliiDk litis gallon/* wblob wc doubt») 
granting tiua, say we, wbat area score 
of CoekneyB in the balance? ^ Mere 

dust/* “ flood-^nauci — nihili — 
inU.’* If men will drink what is too 
strong for their constitutions, they 
ha?e tiiemselves to blame. A glass of 
wine may poison an infant, but it is 
clear that tne poet who drinks porter 
roust be immortal enough to resist 
aqua^foTtiK, if necessary ; and that is 
aU with which the world has any tiling 
to do. 

Of porter, we inay truly say, tlut it 
could not, % possibility, ]>rodtic<! that 
whimpering, whinging, crying style of 
poetry which Keats has well called, 

** Tlie shrill liquidity of dewy piping 

and that is no small praise. 

Wuherty, we recmlcct, offerer] to 
Jr Parr three to two, that twice 
ouapf three times he would toll by the 
style over what genus of potation any 
given compositions were written ; and 
we should have backed him. lie used 
to assert, that anybody with half an 
eye might see tlmt Manfred, Christa- 
bid, Kubla Khan, an<I Darkness, were 
written over brandy and water, with a 
grain of opium now and then, by way 
m episode — Childe Harold over thirty 
▼ears’ old Madeira— The Corsair over 
blue ruin— Lallah Rookb over cream- 
ing Champagne — ^Remorse, andTba- 
laba, over bottled iKirler — The Loves 
of tlie Angels over warm ale and bran- 
dy — ^The Pleasures of Hope over se- 
cond-growth claret — Don Juan over 
rum punch, with a calf-foot jelly in 
it—Ine Age of Bronse, and Englidi 


Banls and Scotoli Reviewers, over 
black strap— The l^lThito Doe of Ryle- 
stone over gooseberry wine— The Bo- 
rough over a pot of purl— The I^ay of 
the Last Minstrel over whisky toddy 
— The Rejected Addresses over good 
mum — Advice to Julia over cherry 
bounce— Tlie Vision of Judgment 
over a cup of hot caudle— and Black- 
wood’s Magazine {ftaesim) over gin- 
twist, elegantly laced with capillairc ! 
— proving, to the satisfaction of all Po- 
litical Economists, that tlie great in- 
errose of )>oetry in this age has gont^ 
hand in hand with that of the wine, 
beer, and spirit duties ; and thar,what- 
cver may be said in praise of that 

sfTiall-bccrles<% time," velejit the 
golden age, prior to the ctiscuvery of 
fenncntatioti, it could not, possibly, 
know anything of good poetry, and, 
conseijueiitly, of anything else worth 
knowing ! 

But we must get done (our liotile 
is juht out) with the Brewer's Moni- 
tor. To say the brewer requirctli not 
some grains of allowance, would be to 
say that which is not.” To say his 
article is destitute of head, or devoiil 
of spirit, would be equally to the lee- 
ward of truth. Had it coiitainetl less 
of the mysteries of science, it w'ould, 
peradventure, have been clearer to the 
common professional. Had it lieeii 
more elementary and ininutc, the pri- 
vate Inrewer would haply have relisncd 
it better. It is not, however, stuff to 
be despised, anv more than this befon; 
us — ** See-saw' Your health, cour- 
teous licadf^rs, and good afternoon.” 


rUGGlE, rUUGIE.' 


^ Peebles, 4cfa May 1827. 
^ptE«FECT> 4 > Sin, 

Obseeving that, as a true lover of 
your country, you open the pages of 
foachwood's Magazine, not only to 
bom and bred auihors, but to citizens 
bent on the welfare of society ; the 
improvement of the human race, and 
what not, ..being, I should suppose, 
your chief aim, I make bold, ai the 
instigation of my wife, to take up my 
pen, for the puriiose of setting down, 
Jw black and white, a remarkably cu- 
prous thing, which happened to my- 
sdf. I am the more anxious to send 


you this, not only on account of its 
being very droll, and what not ; but 
because*, like iEsop's Fables, it bears 
a good moral at the end of it— and 
that it docs. 

Many a time have I thought of the 
business alluded to, which hapi^itxl to 
take place in our faire shop, one bonny 
sunpner fonenoon, when- 1 was seUin,^ 
a eoallier wife, from Sir Jamm ^Sfays- 
inith of ftmK^s Upper Hill> a yard of 
serge at our tamnter side. At the time 
she came in, I bbsorvud at her fit a 
bonny wee dogg^ with a buslfo black 
tail, of the dancing breed, and what 
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not«— tbftt could Bit on its hind Ic^ 
like a squirrel, cast bread from its 
nose, and play a thousand other most 
diverting triclos-^nd that it could. 
Well, as I was saying, I saw the wo- 
man had a pride in the bit creature-^ 
it was just a curiosity like, and hud 
belongeil to a neighbour's son, that 
volunteered out of the Berwickdiire 
Militia, (the Birses, as they were 
called,) into a raiment that was 
draughted away abroad to Egypt, or 
the East Indies, 1 believe;— so, it 
st'cms, the lad's father and mother 
thougiit more about it, for the sake of 
him that was ad' and away ; being to 
their parental hearts, in nis absence, 
a sort of a living keepsake— and so it 
was. 

After hjirgaining about tlie serge,— 
and what not, and taking two or three 
other things, sucli as a double-tinned 
tea-kettle,— for I deal in Sheffield 
goods, — a dozen of plated buttons for 
the goodman's now waistcoat, and a 
Waterloo silk napkin for her own Sun- 
day neck wear ; I tied up the soft ar- 
ticles with grey paper and skinie, and 
was handing over to her the odd baw« 
bees of change, when, just as she was 
liftiTig the kettle from the counter, 
she said, with a terrible face, look- 
ing down to the ground, as if she 
was short-sighted—*^ Pity me] what'e. 
that ?” 

1 could not think what had happen- 
ed, so came round about the far end 
of the counter, with my spintBcleB on, 
to see what it was— and what not ; 
when, lo and behold, I perceived a 
dribbling of bluid all along the dean 
sanded floor, up and down, as if some- 
body had hero walking about with a 
cutut finger; but, after looking around 
lis for a wee, we soon fbond out the 
thief— and that we did. 

The bit doggie was sitting coweriM 
and shivering, and pressing its back 
against the counter, so we dainly saw 
that everything was not right : on the 
which the wins went a little back, 
and, snapping her finger and thumb 
before its nose, cried out, ** Hiskie, 
poor fellow r but ne— it would not 
do. She then tried it by its awn name, 
and bade it rise, laying, Puggie, 
Puggie !*’ when— would over mortal 
man of woman bom bdieve it?— 4ta 
bit black, budiy, curly taB wasoff by 
the rump— «nd was it not— dodit as 
if it had been done for a wager. 

** Ay, moigstie cried the woman. 


laying down the tea-kettle, and hold* 
ing up both her hands in astonisBment. 
** Ay, my goodness, what*s come o' 
the brute^s tail? Lovy ding ! just see, 
it's clean gane 1 Losh keep me, that's 
awfu' ! Div ye ke^ rotten-fa's shoot 
your premises, Maister Thamson ? Sic 
a bonny business as ever happen^ in 
the days of ane's lifetime !" 

As an ironmonger, as a man, as a 
Christian, as a burgess of Peebles, my 
corruption was raised — ^was up like 
lightning, or a cOlFa bock. Such do- 
iu{^, in an enlightened age, and a d* 
vilized country,— in a town where we 
have three kirks, a grammar-school, 
a tontine, a subscription library, and 
a mechanics' institution I My heart 
burned like dry tow within me ; and 
1 could mostly have jumped up to the 
ceiling with anger — and that 1 could ; 
seeing, as plain as a pikestaff, thqugh 
the woman did not— that 9t waiUhe 
handy work of none other than* oar 
neighbour, Reuben Heath, the but* 
cher. Dogonit, it wastoobad,— and 
that it was. It was a rascally trans- 
action ; BO, come of it what would, i 
could not find in my heart to sereoi 
him. ** ru wager, however," said I 
ill a kind of offhapd way, not wishing 
exactly, ye obsei^, to oe seen in the 
business, ** that tt wiU have been run* 
ing away with beaf-steaks, mutton* 
chops, sheep-feet, or something dse 
out of the booth ; and some of his 
prentiee laddies will have come across 
the hind-q;usrter8 with the cleaver, fat 
a mistake,— or what not.” 

** Mistake here, or mistake there,” 
said the woman, her face growinff as 
red as the sleeve of a soldier's 
and her twa een burning like live 
coals, ** od the butcher, but I’ll buU 
cher him, the nasty, ugly ill-fawred 
vegabond ; the thi^ike, cruel, mali- 
cious, ill-hearted blttckguardi'- He 
wad offo for to presume for to dare 
to lay bands cm an honest man’s son’s 
dougl it sets him wee], the Uood- 
thirsty Gcdiasi^ihe down-lodking ne'er- 
doweml I'llgiehimsicared&gx^i 
as he never had since the day his mo» 
tber boor him r loutiAg down 
to the poor bit beast, thidmbi^iig 
Hkeawegp— Ay, Pnggis, 
said in a ooleftdtone, ** they've made 
ye an unco ftigbt ; Imt iH gie theih 
up fikdrfit fort ; I'll ahowtSem, in a 
couple of huirieB, that they'vecatdhsd 
a Tartar !"-*aiid with that oat wem 
the woman, piper psvod, tea-feette. 
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and alh raudylng Hkc a dakler firom 
Ycthriro ; the wee wrecdiie oenreting 
behind her, with the mottee wabs stick* 
ing <m the place 1 had pat thorn tc* 
Mop the blemng ; and lookings by all 
the world, like a sight 1 once saw> 
wheft I was a boy, on a visit to my 
amtt Christiana on the Castle-hill of 
Kdinburgh, to wit, a thief going down 
Ldih Walk, on his road to be ship- 
ped for tranmortation to Botany Bay. 

Knowing the nature of the parties, 
*-and what not — Ifsaloused directly, 
that thm would be a Mruinash ; so, 
not liking for sundry nasoTis to have 
my neb seen in the busiiicss, 1 shut 
to the door, and drew the long bolt; 
while 1 hastened bin to the room, 
and BO^y pulling up a jink of tlie 
window, chipped the ude of niy head 
to it, that, unobserved, I might have 
an opportunity of overhoiuring thi» 
codVcrsdtifti between ReiilK'U Heath 
and the coallirr-wifc ; which was liki*- 
ly to become public projicrty, — and 
that it was. 

** Hollo ! you man, do ye ken ony- 
thing about that ?*' cried the woman ; 
-—but, wait a moment, tdL I give a 
skiff' of dctcriptiou of our neighbour 
Reuben. 

By this time, m Heath was au 
oldisli man — he is gathered to his fa- 
thers now— and \v«i8 considerably past 
hfs best, as his wife, douce honest wo- 
man, usttl to observe. His drtss was 
a little in the I'agUn style, an<l rtm- 
dered him kcnspecklc to the eye of o V 
survation, — and that it did. Instead 
of a liat, he generally wore a long red 
nightcap wi^ a worsted cherry on the 
top of it, thr^h foul weather and 
Mr ; and, having a kind of trot in his 
walk, h dangled behind him, like the 
cap rf Mr Merryman, the showfolk's 
fool, jpn the day alluded to, he was 
in IBi killing emss, having on an 
aullWnc short coatie, once long, but 
now curtailed in Ibe tails ; so that the 
jjocket flaps and the haunch buttons 
were not above tlirci' inches from the 
place, where his wife had finibbrd it 
across by ; and, from long use in }m 
bloodthirsty occuiiation, bis sleeves 
flashed in the day-light as if they had 
been double japanneil. Tied round 
Ids buer-barref-ltke #iu8t was a striped 
aprMi s and at tits left side bung a 
blb^giping leather pouch, as if he 
au Israelite, retuniing iVom 
^ IjdaOfpiUT of ilie Philistines— filled 
“i steels and knives, and what * 101 . 
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that had done amnle mention in their 
day,— 4nd that they had, IH waitant 
them. Up Ilia thigha were rolled his 
ooarse rig-and-flir stockings, as if it 
were to gird him for the bnttle, and 
his feet were slipped into a pair of 
bauchles— 'that is, me under part of old 
boots cut from the legs. As to his 
face, lo and behold the moon shining 
in the nor- west ! yea, the sun blazing 
in all his glory, had not a more crim- 
son aspect than Reuben. Like fhe pig- 
eyed Chinese folk on tea-cups, ms 
peepers were diminutive and twink- 
ling ; but his nose made up for them, 
— and that it did, — licing ample in 
all its dimensions, broad and long, 
and, as to colour, liker a rcifart than 
onythiiig else in nature. In short, he 
was as bonny a figure, as ever man 
of woman born clapped eye on,— and 
that ho was ; and was ck^aving away 
at a side of black-faced mutton, when 
the woman, as 1 said before, cried 
out, Hollo! you man, do ye ken 
onything about that?" pointing to tlic 
dumb animal, that crawl^ and crouch- 
ed behind her. 

** Aweel, what o't?” said Heath, 
still hacking and cleaving away ut the 
meat. 

** What o't ! faith, billy, that's a 
glide aue/* answered the wife. But 
ye’ll no get aif tliat way, catch inc, 
my man. My name's no Jenny Ma- 
diicBon, an I hat* na yc afore your 
betters. I'll learn yo what soommeinscs 
are." 

Aff wi’ ye, gin you're wise/' quo' 
Heath, still clmving away,—*' or 1*11 
maybe bring ye in fbr the sheep- 
bead it was trying to mak aff* wi' in 
its teeth. Do ye understand tbat?'^ 

This was too much for the sub- 
terranean dau^tcr of Eve; it was like 
putting a red-hot poker amang the 
coals of her own mt; " Oh ye incar- 
nate cannibal," she bawled out, dou- 
bling her nieve, and diaking it in 
lleunen's face ; If ye have a con- 
science at a', think, black-burning 
shame o* yersdl! Just look, ye bluidy 
salvage; just tak a look toere, my 
bonUy man, o'yvmr handy-twarknow; 
Isn't that very 'pretty 

" Aff wi* yet" continued Curse- 
oovri, still eTeariiq; away wi* the diop- 
ping-axe, and muttering a veBey of 
curses thfongh Ule knilis, which he 
held between hk teeth-**" Aff wi* ye, 
and keep a calm sough/* 

'llic diOg*s tto mine, or I wadna 
5 
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hae cared ao mudde. Sioeau a like 
beast!! I* MUi I think diftme 
to tak it hame again!!— Ay, tnan^ 
ye're a pretty fellow ! Ye've run fast* 
when the noses were dealing ye re 
a ^uny man to hack off a puir dumb 
animars tail !! If it had been a Chris- 
tian, like yoarsell, it wad have matter- 
ed less— but a puir bit dumb^ harm- 
less animal I" 

Aff wi* yc there, and nane o* your 
chatter/' thundered Reuben, 6to|^g 
in hia cleaving, and turning the me 
his red face round to tlie woman. “ Flee 
— ^vanish— and be cursed to ye,— baith 
you and your doug thegUher. It’s 
weel for't, luckie, it wasna its head in- 
stead of its tail Ye had better steik 
your gab — cut your stick— and pack 
aff, gin ye be wise.” 

I'hink shame— think shame- 
think black-burning shame o* yersel), 
ye bom and brcnl ruffian!” roared out 
the wife, at tlic top-story of her voice 
—shaking her doubled nieve before 
him— stamping her heels on the cause- 
way — then, drawing herself up, and 
holding her hands on her haundies ; 
— Just look, I tell ye, you unhanged 
blackguard, at your nrccious handy- 
wurk ! Just look — what think ye o’ 
that, now? Tak anithcr look now, 
ower that fieflike fierv nose o' yours, 
ye regardless pagan r 
Flesh and blood could stand this 
no longen— that it could not; and I 
saw Reuben's an^ boiling up within 
him, as in a red-hot fiery fomaoe* 

** Wait a wee, tuy woman/' mat* 
tered Heath to himself, as, swm- 
ing between his teeth, he hurried into 
the killing^booth* Furioufl as the 
woman however was, she had ^et 
enougii of common swise remaining 
Within her to dread duudi ; so, ap- 
nrdiending the bursting sloirm, we 
nad just twen to her heeb-^d that 
she had ; when out he came, rionpa- 
^ng afto.her like a Greenland bear, 
with a large liver in eadi hand the 
one of which, after describing a drdc 
round his hm, flaAed after her like 


lightniitt, and hearted her ^ween 
the ahmuto Uke a IMuider; 
while the other, as he was repeatiflig 
the volley, dipp^ aidewqn imm his 
fingers, whiled was ilinf^ it writh 
all his force, ^layM dnve direoily 
throu^ the window where 1 was 
standing, aud gave me sodi a yevk on 
the side of the head that it cmd be 
oolnpared to nothing else but fte ita-i 
mortal Shakifpeare's lines. 

The great globe itself. 

Yea, all that it inhabit, shall dissolve;- *— 

and I lay qteedblew on tihe floor, fiir 
goodnew knows the length of dme^ 
and that I did: so, even wheni oame 
to my rccdleetioa, it was psrtly to a 
sense of tannent, for my wife, honest 
woman, oombu into the room, sod 
not knowing w cause of ray e?er> 
throw, attributed it dl to a fit ef the 
Bw^lexy, and what not; and had 
falisterea all my nose, with her Sun* 
day scent bottle of aromatie' vinegar. 
For some wedcs after, there was a 
bumming in my ears, as if all the 
bee.skeps on the banks of the ^jferaed 
were pent up within my bead j and, 
though Ileatn payed fin the four penes 
he had broken, like a genUouan, 
he drove into me, 1 can aranie him, 
in a moat forctUe and striking man- 
norland that he did— 4he truth of 
the old ptoverit— which is the monl 
flf this communication,— that - Ua- 
teners seldom bear vajlidag to &cir 
cwniadventaget" 

tha^iflar the beneit ef the 
rising generation, you will see dtepio- 
priety of print^ this sriid^ snd 
what not,— believe me to remain, 
greariy lespeeted your tagnlair 
reader, and most ebedient huntble 
satant, 

Jos'sSB Taioiisdir. 

SRi CnaiaTernsB Noant. -K*,* 
Bticbanm lAtdgti 

Near Edinimrght • 

NvrA Britum. 
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The golden daytof^the annir are 
gone ; the sword rusts in its scabbard^ 
and literature and half pay are now 
the order of the day. The success at- 
tendant on this change cf profession 
has not generally bm very preat ; 
yet there are strilung and splendid ex- 
oqitions. Some of our most valuable 
and popular contributors are retired 
officers, and we ourselves lost a leg at 
Waterloo. Many of our old coin- 
panions in arms have exchanged their 
cocked hat for a shovel one, and be- 
come worthy members of the church 
militant. One whom we remember 
some years ago a lieutenant of grena* 
diers, and with whom we once sat on 
a Drum-head Court Martial, has suc- 
ceeded to a Prebend's stall, and is a 
Doctor of Divinity. We heard him 
preach last Sunday ; there was some- 
thing military in the air and step with 
wbi^ he ascended the pulpit, and he 
read his sermon in the tone of one ad- 
dressing a battalion on a field day. His 
eichortations smacked of the oraerly- 
book, and had something in them of 
command, and we almost expected 
him to order the congregation to ad- 
vance by eebdon^ or countermarch to 
the rear. 

Our business, however, is not now 
with the preaching of these ^ntlcnicn, 
but dicir books, and we would be by no 
means underst^ as wishing to damp 
the ardour of these Htcrary recruits, 
when we say these generally are not 
very good. We do not find fault with 
them because they are deficient in the 
graces of writing, and express them- 
selves in a style somewhat less polished 
than ihoae to whom such matters have 
been the object of more constant and 
engrossing interest. Far from it. It is 
the very attempt to attain these graces 
that we condemn— that ceaseless effort 
to be eloquent and impressive which 
runs through their compositions, and 
which we need scarcely say lamentably 
fails. We had a right to expect some 
snii^in their military narratives— that 
tndr moving aeddents by flood and 
field— their faahr-breadth 'scapes in 
the imminent deadly breach— the 
thousand dangers, difficulties, and 
privations, which 
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The man that meddles with edd iron, 

should be strikingly yet simply told. 
These military authors, however, will 
do anything but this. They have a 
decided aversion to descend from tlieir 
adits— to rub the cork from their eye- 
brows, and the brick dust from tlieir 
faces — to lay aside their air of strut, 
and tone of declamation— in short, to 
be easy and natural, llieir writing is 
like Falstaff's tavern bill. The mat- 
ter they express is the halfpennyworth 
of bread, their tinsel ornament, the 
enormous quantity of sack. This is 
bad taste and bad |)olicy. There is no 
earthly reason why these gentlemen 
should be so many Addisons, however 
closely connected they have been with 
s/cc'/. Let them be easy and natural, 
and let them be assured they are often 
not eloquent, merely because they are 
not simple. 

One of them, who has attained a 
certain popularity among city clerks 
and boanling-schooi misses, lias a 
silly knack of inverting his sentences, 
and is continually nauseating his read- 
ers by the obtrusion of double-dis- 
tilled sentiment, and mawkish affecta- 
tion of sensibility. He is always en- 
deavouring to surprise ns by soriietbing 
more than ordinarily elegant and su- 
perfine. He does not write of war in 
the hardy spirit of a soldier, and tliinka 
it necessary to be lachrymose in the 
narrative of* his campaigns. He pules 
over a gun-shot wound, and sheda 
tears over a sabre-cut, or a thrust of 
the bayonet in the br^basket of an 
Irish corporal. All this is mighty 
absurd. Grant the corporal d&a — 
what then? Why, Mrs O'Flaherty is 
inconsolable till next issue of grog, and 
before the expiration of a week has 
married a bomhardicr of artillery, who 
fathers young Denis O'Fkherty, then 
nine years old, and tinroi^ his mterest 
with Drttm*major M^GOlicudd^, gets 
him admitted as triangle player in the 
band of the Connaught Kangeni. 

But let us ounpose Ensign Peterkin 
of the thxrty-flfWj^who latdy vobin* 
teered^from the miUtia with a Wi& 
and liu-ge ftinily^ to lose hb head by 
a cannon-shot. This is a ctoniger 
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case tlian the other. Mrs Peterkin is 
elegant and amiable, eloped with the 
Knsign from a boarding-school some 
ten yews ago, and has since bred like 
a rabbit Now, no man would find 
more food for the pathetic in such 
circumstances than Captain Sherer. 
He would dilate largely on the cir- 
cumatancea of the Enoign's death. He 
was, it seems, in the act of blowing his 
nose, and must have felt considerable 
surprise when liis head fell from his 
shoulders, and trundled before him 
like a foot-ball. Then liis elegant, ten- 
der, and accomplished widow, and his 
seven lovely and unprotected orphans ! 
What ail opening for seutiincut and 
moving description ! Here is a glo- 
rious opportunity of filling ten pages 
at least of recollections, 11 ut does Cap- 
tain Sherer ever hint that Ensign Pe- 
terkin had a red nose — beat his wife 
— and drank like a fisli ? And then 
the inconsoiablo and deserttnl widow ! 
Why, I sliould be glad to know, does 
that bread-bag of a Commissary call 
so often at her lodgings ? Has he been 
feeding her family with e^tra rations, 
and sending presents of bullocks' 
tongues, and canteens of ordinaire 
from mere disinterested benevolence } 
By no means ; but say the Commis- 
sary hauls ofi', has she no chance with 
l^iettCenant Dermody of the Waggon 
Train, who was always so obliging as 
to carry her baagage and her cliilm^n 
on the march r Let us take things, 
however, at tlie worst — ^let us Bup{Hwe 
the Ideuteuant is no better than he 
should be, and his views are not ho- 
nourable. Why, then, Airs Peterkin 
returns to her native town, sets up as 
a milliner and dressmaker, gets h^ 
eldest son bound apprentice to awatdi- 
roakcr, her second to a fashimiaUe 
tailor, and everything goea on aixiofl^ 
ly, till one fine morning, the finds her 
daughter Harriet has eloped with Co- 
lonS Berkeley, whom she instantly 
prosecutes for seduction, and pockets 
a thousand pouods awarded oy the 
ju^ fa damages. 

We cannot do be^ than illustrate 
our ideas on this subject by an article 
from the Military Sketch-Book. We 
knew Mrs Jenkins VelL She is now 
on half-pay of die lOSd^ and IcApa a 
gin-shop in the MiaorieB. 

Who Heads upon the field of death ? 
Who sighs upon the winds of the night, 
like the mourning ghost of the warrior, 
mingling its melancndly tones with the 
shrim of the passing owl, that lonely flaps 
his pinions in the moonlight ? Who walks 


amongst the slain ? See, where the figure 
glides with heedless ste^ its white robe 
streaming like a mist of momiiig when the 
sun first glances on tlie mountain ; now 
gazing on the pale moon, now turning to 
the paler faces of the dead. Who walks 
upon the bed of sleeping carnage ? Who 
wakes the frighted night fhmi her horrid 
trance, and thus tempts her terrors f la ft 
the restless spirit of a departed hero, or the 
ghost of the love-lorn maid f Is it light, 
or is it air ? Ah no I it is not light, it is 
not air ; it is not the ghost of the love-lorn 
maid; it is not the spirit of the departed 
hero. No, no, no, no ’ds Mrs Jeiduns 
of the 4fith! !! 

** And it vas Mrs Jenkins of the 48th. 
8he, poor soul ! was the victim of eady 
impressions. She was cradled in romance, 
and nursed in air-built castles ; she read 
of Orritian, and she became his adopted 
daughter ; she read of Sir Walter, and she 
became his adopted niece; she was Lady 
Morgan's ^ syton-like form,* and her voice 
was one of Moore's ‘ Irish Melo- 
dies ;* she could delight the eyes of the 
rude with tambour-wotk and velvet-paint- 
ing; she could ravish their ears with a 
tune on the piano ; she could finish a land- 
scape in Indian ink, and play the Bat- 
tle of Prague* without a stop. The admi- 
ration of her dosting parents, the envy of 
her female acquaintances, angelic, chistm- 
ing Charlotte Clarke (now Mrs Jenkins of 
the 48th) was all you could desiie. 

Charlotte was bred at PortarlingUm 
boarfUng-sciiool ; there did she form her 
mind— there did she leam that she had * a 
soul above buttons,* and (hat love and ^o- 
ry were the ^ be aU and the end alt of ex- 
istence. Trade! fie,— .contaminate not die 
ethereal touU-dim not the halo that sur- 
rounds such exoellenoe, by the approach 
of such coarse and vulgiur matter ! CSiar- 
loUc despised it, even as her Esther lovOd 
it and gave to it all his days. 

** Dublin iaa martial city; the Tievr.wf 
ttu royal bimeki ia a royal sif^ Tfw 
dldifiie love to go and gaae, and listen to 
thb band, until the teaia atole dam her 
lovely cheeks. She would then widk home, 
and weep, and deep, and dream of e|MUi- 
lettes both gold and silver, of scarlet coats, 
of feathers and long swords. Her days 
(ufttil afief tea-time) were passed in row- 
ing NewmanHi novels, and praeddng (he 
* ran* of Braham. * Uk van Ruined fir 
deeds of ormt ; Bhx a maid ef OfreM 
c'Atfwir.’ ‘ Kafiegr Ifmay «as# or bfona a 
yoHih.* Hmkr wdcfv morfiol mmio 
toandingfir** These were her smias; 'fiio 
ractisM them in the rootiiing mth lMi 
airiompers, aadfiieaang'thctti alter 
per, (whraeversbe was at a * iMirtff ,*) wifii 
her interesting eotls upon her foreheacU 
diading^her bliifhee and iha sofi lt|^ of 
her lai^d eyes. She loved file Botiiiida# 
gardens 'in the summer eveuingSi aind ahe 
gloried in the ball, when winter hung up- 
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an the ni^ S for both in gaidena of Ho- 
tunda, and In ll|^t of ball-room, the red- 
coata,ofeT in her hopes, cut a figure in her 
•ye, and a deeper in her heart. She vent 
to tibe Der^ and the WaterfUl, to Pool 
AvtHMP and EiUyny (vhenever she was 
imrited,) and among the Summer Sunday 
beauties of the scene, full vdl she did 
enact her part. Her life vaa one bright 
dwam, beaming with sun-bright smiles and 
brighter tears. Her heart was tender, and 
her. will was stronc. Need It be said, tliat 
such a msid ftU deeply in love ? Alas 1 
dK did. The mtle Charlotte loved 
ah ! deeply loved— but who she could not 
tell! It was a form, and yet it was not 
matter, {no matter, indeed, whether it waa 
or not ;) it was a hero, all epaulettes and 
scailet, white feathers, and still whiter pan- 
taloons, set out with sword, and bdt, and 
sash, and gorget ; a hero at all points, whose 
nunc, nevertheless, was not to be found ui 
the army list : in short, the being waa a 
lovely paradox— a thing, and yet a nothing; 
she saw it in her dreams, as well as in bur 
vakefol hours ; U never left her side, wa- 
king or asleep ; there was the form of her 
darUng lover, like Mooie*s Knight of 
KlUamey,* 0*Donahue and his white hone, 
on a May-day morning, 

youth who benrath the bhie hkejiet. 

While white the sails some bark unfuris, 

Whea newly laneh'd, thy lone mane eurls. 

Pair steed, fair «te^ as white end free/* 

dancing and prancing on the winds ; there 
he was in s splendid uniform, (some say 
with facings, some say green,) and she 
woo'd it, and she woo'd it, till lier check 
grew pale, and her eye lost half its bright- 
ness. £ve^ officer she met on the Mall 
was likened to her lover in her ^ mind's 
•ye but they vem not her lovers. Cap- 
tains Thompson, Jones, and Fentiltoii; 
Lieutenants Jacobs, llaiilins, and Flogh- 
erty ; Ensigns CHhbs, Alullins, and lilor- 
timar; all resembled the object of her 
fora 4 but she refused to acknowledge their 
identity with it Ar length young Jenkins, 
sn Ensign ^ I^lilitia, rci^/cd the aerial 
form she so jppg had loved. .Ycu, hu did 
actually it ; and at the holy altar, 

even in spiteHbf crusty fathers, 

* Who make a Jest of tweet afibetian,* 
the amiable and adorable Charlotte Clarke 
became the gentle Mrs Jenkins. 

** ^ War's clarion blew !’ Napoleon and 
Wdlkgton struggled like two giants ibr 
aseendeney. Ensign Jenkins volunteered 
into the line, and proceeded to the fields of 
Lusitania. Could Cbarlotte stay behind ? 
No I die hriny waters soon bore her, with 
her husband and seven other officers (all 
members of the mess) to Portugal. £n- 
aign Jenkins was oracied to the front. 
Could Mrs Jenkins stay behind * No ! 
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she Jiraved the fotlgucs of the maicJi and 
the hoiton of the bstdo^ like a true hero- 
ine : she loved the 4fith, and, she would go 
along with it, through thick and thin. The 
parching sun, the drenching storm, tlic 
unnioistened biscuit, and the chill damp 
bivouac, alike she would endure—.* Lowe 
and C/ory' carried her through all. It was 
a sight worth all the jewels of romance to 
see— a thought worth all heaven to con- 
template— the sight of Mrs Charlotte Jen- 
kins, like a * ministering angel,* standing 
amidst the terrors of the field ! 

The battle raged ; the slain weremany ; 
the regiment covered themselves with glory 
—but poor Jenkins fell ! llie moon arose 
ui>on the field of battle, and shone upon 
the dead— the fight was over. Could Mrs 
Jenkins rest without her husband ? Oh, 
no ! Fortli she hied to search out the bo- 
dy of her Jenkins, dead os he was, at the 
dead hour of night. IShe gased at the 
moon— she gazed upon the slain— and slie 
thought upon the days of her teens, of 
Newinan's novels and Portarlington. 

** A tender-hearted sympathetic sou), by 
name Captain Rogers of the GFcnadtets, 
watched the fair Charlotte's steps, (for sihe 
had told him she would go and seek her 
Jenkins,) and gently leil her from the sick- 
cning scene. 

** Poor Jenkins was not found ; hut dead, 
no doubt he was, for there were several 
witnesses of his fall. lie hail lalleti upon 
his tkee— .the Sergeant lifted him from the 
earth, but he did not speak— life was no 
longer there; so the Sergeant left him ly- 
ing on the field, for he had yet to knock 
some otlicrs down. 

The truth struck strong upon fair 
Charlotte's heart ; her bursting bosom was 
saved from rending by a well-timed AlkhI 
of tears, which tltc Captain politely wijicil 
away. * Cease, lady, cease this useless, 
unavailing grief,' sighed the sympatliotic 
Rogers ; * if thou hast lost a husband, still 
are a thousand left for ihy choice v— and 
though one Jenkins may be gone, another 
Jenkins may supply his place.’ 

** f >h ! to be thus addressed amidst ro- 
mantic war ! and by a Captain too, of Gre- 
nadierft !— 1 cannot, will not furduar— 

l>rsw, draw the veil upon her weak- 
ness ! But stay, 1 must— I must reveal 
it — she was comforted; and not many 
nigiits passed o’er her widowed bed, till 

manied was Charlotte to herHogen 

--as well as in fog field they omM be mar- 
ried, where pfuraon» are but race^ as all who 
know allow. 

In joyous bonHymoon the pair imir- 
ed td Idsbon (finr Ri^eia waa detached up- 
on a special duty), mayhap because the 
blushing bHde wished for retirement from 
a scene wluch must have ever reminded her 
of Ensign Jenkins. But, be that aa it may, 
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a munth had f carcely told itt ilurty days 
(or thirty«one, 1 koow iiot wbich)« when 
one dark night, euch the wolf delights 
in, a solemn knock was heard at the oater 
door of the house where rested Rogers and 
his lady. ^ AVko comes ?* The door is open- 
ed-^ figure stands at the threshQld.^It is 
Ensign Jenkins ! ! ! O appalling sight ! 

‘ A ghost, a ghost ! my husband's ghost !' 
the frighted Mrs Rogers cries ; ^ Oh, take 
iiiui from my sight 1* 

' No, thank you. Ma'am,* niplies the 
visitor ; ^ J BUI no ghost, but Ensign Jen- 
kins of the 4»tli !! !* 

No more; I’U say no more; and 
wherefore should I ? Family aflaira 1 leave 
as I find them ; but this 1 must relate. The 
Ensign was not dead, but speoehless, when 
the Sergeant lifted him from off the turf; 
he had received a knock-down blow, but 
soon recovered, and was taken prisoner on 
the field. From French captivity he then 
escaped : but ah ! not time enough to save 
his lady-love. 

( > cursed chance ! that Sergeant's fidse 
and deadly report should thus put virtuous 
womans love to proof!" 

The Military Sketdi-Book is a work 
of some talent ; that is, it contains a 
few things positively good — ^inany that 
arc comparatively so— several positive- 
ly bad, an«l some superlatively execra- 
ble. On the whole, however, we like it. 
Ihsnerally speaking, it is written natu- 
rally and unaffectedly, and the author 
possessc^s much of that broad, though 
fioniewliat vulgar humour, which com- 
monly passes current as wit at the mess 
of a marcliing reginieut. The idea 
of the work, as botli the title and the 
execution rather too plainly intimate, 
is taken from the Naval Sketch-Book, 
to whicli, ill ireshnes)*, vigour, and ori- 
ginality, it is considerably inferior. 
We wish, for the sake of his own re- 
putation, the author had omitted the 
series of articles entitled, ** 2!t^ta 
in the Guard-house they are ouB, 
coarse, and vulgar, and consist of the 
dialogues on various subjocts of a 
Scotch sergeant and an Irish corporal. 
Wlien he ventures on such ground he 
ffhottld be aware that it requires per« 
haps more tact than he posMses, to 
raise his subject bp tbe display of 
strong natural feeling, and that the 
mere vulgarities of Jow life must not 
be thrust fbrward too obtrusively in- 
to tbe foreground of tbe picture. 

We have been looking through tbe 
volumes for an artide which may af- 
ford our readers a favourable speci- 
men of tbe work. We have at length 
fixed on the following, both because 

Voi., XXL 
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it is one of the shurtest, and faecanse ^ 
we really think it about the best. The 
story is told simply, and bears the 
semblanoe of truth. If not true, it at 
least may be true, and that is all we 
care about. By the by, why will the 
author insist on thrusting some of 
the most improbable stories down our 
throats by obtrusively vouching for 
their authenticity ? This is unpleasant 
to the reader, for it reduces him to the 
dilemma of either attaching falsehood 
to the character of a man of whom he 
wishes to think favourably, or of swal- 
lowing narratives which, if true, are 
little less than miraculous. There is 
something touching in the fdUowing 
anecdote, and what is more^ we be- 
lieve it 

Amongst soldien— men whose habits 
of life are almost in direct opposition to 
social and domestic enjoyment— who are 
strangers everywhere, a^ whose protessiem 
is to destroy their f^ow-men, it is asto- 
nishing what tenderness and amiability of 
disposition ar^fiequmtly to be nMt with. 

That which fell under my own observation 
I will relate ; and I think it afibrds un- 
doubted proof of the kindest snd most 
amiable hearu 

At tbe battle of Tolaveia, a soldier, 
who had his wife, and a child about two 
years and a half old, at the regiment with 
him, was killed. His death weighed -hea- 
vily at the heart of the woman, and, te- 
ther with a severe cold caught in mardung, 
reduced a fever which terminated in 
eath. Her infent, thus left fatherless and 
motherless, became an interesting object of 
pity. Tbe officers of the regiment took 
measures fear its protection, and placed the 
boy in the care of a woman bemging to 
their own regiment, This woman, Iww- 
ever, was a drunkard, and the oomrade of 
tbe deceased father perceived that she ne- 
glected the child. He reported this to the 
officers, and they determined to remove it ; 
but on examination it was found that there 
was no other woman in the regimeDt who 
had chums io be trusted more than the 
person with whom tiie child already was. 
Indeed, there are but few women permitted 
to take the iidd with the soldims; and 
these, in general, are not only inteaqkcrale, 
but blunM in theic fesUng by tiiw own 
privations. 

The.oemiadi, diffieolQr 

in pfovidbig a nuisefortiie tditii^dsciliBed 
that ha would sooner undadaha iIhismoI 
him hliiiacH', uBlft aaoimoitanky o( 
dispofeisg of him should oenuTy as he Ml 
convincM that the poor infent. vrould he 
lost, if suffixed to temain with the woman 
under whose care he then was. 

dP 
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** TKm was no objcetion madsto this ; 
so the Biddier immediatdy took charge of 
the child* And wdl he acquitted himeelf 
in his fesponsihility : he regularly waslied^ 
drened, and fed the little fellow, every 
morning ; he would cUniber over the hills 
and procure goats’ milk for him, when 
even the oflBoers could not obtain that luxu« 
ry; and although not much of a cook, 
would boil his ration^moat Into a nutritive 
jelly, as scientifiGally as the best of them, 
ihr the child. In less than two months, the 
little campaigner was very diffisrent in ap- 
pearance Aom that whidi he exhibit^ 
when first taken in charge of the anldkr ; 
and he beeame a rosy-fac^, chubby, hardy 
little hero, as ever bivouacked on the lulls 
of Porlug^ 

. Month after month passed away, du« 
ring which the regiment often moved ateuu 
Upon the march the soldier always found 
means of procuring a seat for the child up- 
on one of the baggage mules ; and he now 
became so interesting to all who knew him, 
that little difficulty in obtaining transport 
Ibr him was to be met with. One time a 
muleteer would take the boy before him on 
his fnacho^ or place him between two sacks 
or casks, upon the animal's back, and gib. 
ber Spanish to him as he jogged along 4 at 
other times he would find a seat on some 
officers* baggage, or ‘ get a lift* iti the anus 
of the men; nobody would refuse lUik 
Johnny accommodation whenever he need, 
ed it. So far I heard from a soldier of the 
division in which the child was protected. 
What follows 1 witnessed myself. 

After the battle of Busaco, which was 
Ibught in the year following that of Tala- 
vera, the anny retwated over at least <nie 
hundred and fifty miles of a country the most 
difficult to pass ; steep after steep waecUmb- 
ed by division after division, until the whole 
arrived within the lines of the Torres Ve- 
dras. The whole of this march, from the 
mounimns of Busaco, to the lines, was 
a aeene of destruction and misGry, not to 
the uirnyy but to the unhappy population. 
£very^|mund of com was destroyed, the 
wine-Aks were staved, and the forage was 
burnt ; Che people in a flock trudging on 
before the army, to shelter themselvca from 
the French, into whose hands, had thw re- 
mained in dudr houses, they must l^ve 
ikflen. Infants barely able to walk ; bed- 
ridden old people ; the sieik and the dying 
—all endeavouring to make their way into 
Lisbon t for which purpose all the asses 
and mules that they could find were taken 
with them, and the poor animals became 
as lame as their riders by a very few days* 
marches. It was a severe measure of Lord 
Wellington's thus to devastate the country 
which he left behind him, but, like the 
burning of Moscow, it was masterly ; for 
Mamena being thus dqirived of the means 
of supplying his army, was soon obliged ro 
Ktrace his steps to Spain, pursued in his 
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turn by the Brltiidi, and leaving the roads 
covered with his starving people and slaugh- 
tered horses. 

*•* Amidst this desolation 1 first saw the 
little hero of whom 1 write. I had been 
with the rear-guard of the division, and 
was approaching Alhandra, when I obser- 
ved four or five men standing on a ridge, 
in the valley through which wc were pass- 
ing. One of them ran tfiwards me, and 
said that there was a awn lying under a 
tree a little way off the road, breide a stream, 
and that he was dying. A stafT-surgeon 
was close by ; I told him the circumstaiioe, 
and wc immediately proceeded to the spot. 
There we beheld a soldier lying upon his 
back, his head resting against a bank, his 
cap beside him, and filled with water us if 
he Itad been drinking out of it. Uenidc the 
man sat a fine boy, of about three years' 
old, his little arms stretched across him. 
The child looked wistfully at us. Wf ask- 
ed him what he wa«s doing then* ? but, 
from fright and perhaps confusion at see- 
ing UR all intent upon quesiioning him, lit.* 
only burst into tLiurs. The surgeon evn- 
miued the man, and found ho was lifelost, 
but still warm. 1 asked the child, if the 
man was his father ? he said he was ; hut 
to any further questions he could only lisp 
an unintelligible answer. The surgtori 
thought the man had died <if fatigue, pro- 
bably from marching while under gn at 
debility or aickness. 1 asked the boy, if 
he had walked with his father that day ^ 
and he replied, that he did not, but had 
been carried by him. 

At this moment the last of the division 
was passing up the hill, and the French 
columns appeared about half a mile behind. 
Ttiere was uothing to be done but to fl- 
move the child, and leave the dead man as 
he was. I directed the soldiers to do ro, 
and to bring him along with them. 'J'hey 
accordingly went over to the boy, to take 
him away from the body ; but he cried ouu 
while teoTR rolled firom his eyes, ^ no ! 
me tiay teV diiddy /—me nfay wi* daddy /*’ 
and clung his little arms about the dead 
soldier with a determined grasp. The men 
looked at each other ; wc were all aflected 
in the same way ; I could see the tears in 
the hardy fellows* eyes. Thev caressed 
him ; they promised ibat his father should 
go also ; but no, the little aflbetionate crea- 
ture could not be persuaded to quit his hold. 
Force was necesiiary ; tlie men drew him 
away flrom the body ; hut tiie idiild's crie« 
were heart-rending : " jChuTd//, daddy^ dad- 
dy / dear, dear de^dy /’ Thus he called 
and cried, while the nien, endeavouring to 
Booftie him, bore him up the hill junc an 
enemy were entering the valley. This was 
little Johnny, and Uie dead man was his 
father's kind, good-hearted, comrade, who 
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_We xcally wish the author of the 
Military Sketch-Book would uot write 
poetry. More detestable doggrel we 
never read than that with which he 
Ims interlarded his paf]^'S| and wc 
always regret to see a clever man look 
like a blockhead. The following, we 
imagine, will be considered a sufficient 
taste of his qualities in this line 
Lover ^ ( Tteo volcet.) 

Far, far away. 

Von hiph brtffhi moon 
Soon sweffrxt toon 

Shall gf/::r dou*u hchvecn ar, o’er the tnie 
•u'idr »ca- 

She waits our fond farewell, 

That when /V« 9nifet and miUs from 
thee. 

She many a night may tell 
f)t this ifurei hour lo me. 

ITtirpcr^ f Bnxx, one voire. J 
DicFst see the maid and her hand go whUc^ 
As she kissed it to tliec in the soft moon- 
light ? 

(ftuuJ good vighi ' 

She roriics, she cornea I and T hear her 
frnid^ 

(>/< hoppiest youth happM maid* 
Gtuid night • good night • night ! * ^ 

This is really melancholy, and we 
trust the worthy officer will not thus 
expose himsuir for the future. Out 
of the fifteen millions which compose 
the fiopulation of the united kingdom, 
there are at least twelve millions of 
men, women, and children, who can 
write better poetry than the author of 
the Sketch-Book. I^et him meditate 
on this truth, and profit by it. 

In one of the articles, entitled, 
‘‘ Mess Table Chat," we are intro- 
duced to the company of a regiment 
of Hussars or Lancers, we really for- 
get which. To his sketch we have 
only one objection to make: both 
Lancers and Hussars are gentlemen^ 
and should be made to talk as such, 
*nie author has not done this. He 
exhibits them as a set of silly, ignoruit, 
and vulgar blockheads. A mistake of 
this sort gives an asinine look to ait 
author, because it betrays a want of 
either tact or knowledge. 

There is uiother point in which he 
fails, though more pardonably. Hit 


Scotchmen are very fiur fhvm graphic 
delineations, and ^afc a sort of jargon 
utterly unknown in any district north 
of the Tweed. His Irishmen — though 
on this we speak diffidently — are bet- 
ter, yet tkr from being striking speci- 
mens of their tribe. On the whole, 
wc think his narrative powers greater 
than his dramatic, though in neither 
walk does he fall below mediocrity. 

One of these sketches is devotd lo 
the memory of Morris Quill, a well- 
known military humourist, whose 
jests and stories used to furnish amuse- 
ment to the Peninsular army. We re- 
member Morris well. His humour, 
we think, lay less in the thing said, 
than in his mode of saying it. He de- 
lighted to bring together the most in- 
oonsruous ideas, but the true jest lay 
in the subdued seriousness and imper- 
turbable gravity of bis countenance 
as he did so. The same thing said 
by another would have been flat 
and vapid. The article on Morris 
Quill, tnerefore, is one of the dullest 
in the book. Quill was not a wit, and 
the specimens given of his humour 
are neither very interesting nor very 
amusing. The author spoils the story 
of the silver spoons, which at apy rate 
was too trite and well known to merit 
further record. 

When we began the review of this 
book we intended to speak well of it ; 
yet in looking back on what we have 
written, it seems as if we bad been 
led to cast somewhat too much into 
the balance of censure. On the whole, 
the impression made on us by the 
author and his work is favourable. Of 
the latter we have already said enough. 
The former is evidently a man of oon- 
sideraUe tdent and acuteness of obser- 
vation. He writes unafibetedly and 
like a gentleman, and shows a good 
deal of power in some of his des^p- 
tions. We hope, when he again ap- 
pears before the pahlic,he will occupy 
higher ground, and Vre dose our artide 
by begging him, for his own n^ke, and 
for that of hh readers, on no acoouut 
fo write another Une of poetry. ' 
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Tbedistinctipc diaricter of Poetry^ 
it has been said and credited^ almost 
iiDiversally^ is to please. That ibis 
should have been the opinion of ahal« 
low minds, inflated with critical cotim 
tempt of the very Arc whose principfes 
tlicy presumptuously pretended to ex- 
pound, we do not wonder ; nor do we 
wonder that their dogmata should have 
swayed the judgments of ordinary peo- 
ple, who arc always willing to adopt 
authoritative opinions, tending to rqua*^ 
lize the lofty with the low ; but we 
do wonder, indeed, that an assertion, 
so self-evidently falsi', should ever have 
imposed upon the intellect and feeling 
of men knowing what human nature 
i^ and that all the Fine Arts arc but 
cliflTcrcnt modes and nit'ans by which 
its mysteries are rcldcctcd or illumina- 
ted. That t/icy, who have studied the 
laws of thou^t and passion, should 
have suffered themselves to be deluded 
by an unmeaning word, is mortifying 
enough ; but it is more than mortify- 
ing, — ^it perplexes and confounds to 
tliiuk that Poets themselves, and Poets 
too of the very higliest, or say of a very 
high order, have declared ihc same de- 
grading belief of what is the scope and 
tendency, the aim and end of their own 
Divine Art — ^forsooth to ptenjnc / If it 
be so indeed, tht*n Poetry sUnds on 
tile same footing with pastry— an Epic 
Poem is on a level with a Pudding, and 
a Tragedy is a mere Trifle. 

7'o please ! Pleascxl with a rattle, 
tickled with a straw !” Nothing so easy 
as to please. A pun pleases ; or itdis- 
pleases,— which, in principle, iaoiioand 
tlie same tbingj^^n epigrmn pleases—* 
any one individual thing in this wmbi 
pleases which fitdlbtcs the nerves, the 
stomach, the IftAer, even the roleen. 
An easyshoe pleases— a Well made pair 
of breeches more than please* It is 
pleasant, and exceedingly so^ to loll 
upon a sdffcin almost tow vacuity 
tbought-iWeat ice-cream on abot aiiw 
less 2sy — to nt in the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum the hour after publication, no 
lonror under promise of an article. It 
is pleasing to be out of debt— plcasins 
to know that a Director of the Roylu 


Bank owes you a thousand pounds— 
that according to the doctrine of chan- 
ces, you are likdy to live twenty 
years. But there is no poetry in any m 
these things— or if there be, poetry of 
the very lowest kind — the character of 
them all is essentially prosaic, and 
whatever inspiration there may be in 
tlicin, it seldom leads to marriage with 
immortal verse. 

'Phis may seem to be treating a 
serious subject somewhat too lightly ; 
but such wretched creed clcscrves no 
better treatmenL The absurdity of 
such a dogma, can only be made by 
harpiitg — as its authors do— upon a 
word, and showijig hotv paltry u word 
it is, by pointing out its almost uni- 
versal applicability to cvcrytliing little 
in nature and in art. 

i’ieasure, then, is no move the End 
of Poetry, than it is the cud of Know- 
ledge, or of Virtue, or of licligiun, or 
of this World. The end ol Poetry is 
pleasure, debgbt, instruction, expan- 
sion, elevation, honour, glory, happi- 
ness here and hereafter, or it is nothing. 
Is the End of Paradise Lost — to 
please ? Is the Kml of Dante's Divine 
Toinedy — to please? Is the end of 
Uic Psalms of David— to please ? Ur 
of the Songs of Isaiah ? 

This poor idea infests modern cri- 
ticism— perhaps ancient. So did ideas 
equally poor infest morality anil reli- 
gion of old as now. Vet while such 
notions were uttered, they were not 
believed ; all great works gave them 
the lie ; they vrerc beliinl too by all the 
enthusiastic feelings which great worka 
inspired— like dead letters tliey lay in 
the code — and though poHutiiig boUt 
the Common and the Statute Law, 
tbej^left unharmed the sense of natural 
^uity and justioe— and men fklt and 
judgM for tiiemselves, not by their 
own human books, but by the Bible 
given them from above— not by the 
written, but by the unwritten law-— 
not from the rapomea of monthly or 
quarterly oracles, but from revelatioiis 
commencing with eh^ood, and not 
discontinued even en to extremest 
age. 


, * The Course of Time, a Poem in Ten Booka By Robert PoUofc. 2 vols. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, and Cadell, London, 1K27. 
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Yet it is probable that Poetry, even 
tnra Poetry, hasoften been injured w 
vitiated, by having; been vmtten in 
tlie spirit of this creed. It relieved 
poets from the burden of their duty 
—from the respotiRibility of their en- 
dowments — ^from the conscience that 
is in j^enius. It p^avc them Carte- 
blanche, instead of Mafs^na-Cbarta. It 
made them partisans of a cause — the 
cause of mere human habits and fan- 
cies, temporary and local — ^instead of 
lihcratoTs of a country— the country 
of the soul, enslaved under the old 
dominion of ignorance or Huj^erstition, 
yet with all its people day and night 
yearning for the immortal light. Debase 
any principle, however high, in opi- 
nion, and you debase the practice of 
the iiifist noble. So has it been with 
tb is divine art. They who have 
built the lofty rhyme,” have had their 
works ransacked for rules to curb and 
contine, urnl crib in iheir successors 
with in the pale of critici.Rin — till at 
last poets who cniiceivcd and executed, 
of their own inspiration, in a style 
worthy of their immortal prototypes, 
liHM' had tlicir works subjected to tlie 
tests of that false philosophy which 
they despised, and been judged by 
rules, of which in their liigh wisdom 
they were ignorant,— while, such ta 
tlie iiicurru]»tible integrity of what 
Shakspeare caUs the soul of the 
world,” in spite of all this falsehood 
and folly, genius in the long run 
reached the goal for which it panted, 
and was hailed with enthusiastic and 
universal acclaim. 

No doubt, the tendency of this des* 
pieable doctrine, has been to degrade, 
not only in the estimation of the world, 
but ill the works of men of genius 
themselves, the Divine Art of Poetry. 
Writers and readers have written and 
read according to a low standard. If 
pleasure was fenced, the primal end 
of the art was attained— u pleasure 
was not produced, Uien the |^et had 
missed his aim, and his work was 
thrown aside as a frilure. Such con- 
demnation would have been juat, had 
his work not atinn^ and elevated the 
spirits. But it was unjust in all cases, 
where the satisfiutfion with which the 
spirit perused, was of a kind ftx 
too high to be rightly called ”plea- 
BUTc,'* where it arose from 

The preftence that disturbs us with the j<^ 
Of derated tho^hts.** 

Such ttticfaction aa this in Poetry, 


could only be enjoyed hf neditative 
minds,— by minds not nnmstmeted in 
the Greater Myateries, and who looked 
into Poetry as into a ]^elation. Just 
as well might you- say that pleasure is 
the end Christians have in view in Iuk 
tening to a noble discourse — ^nay, fear 
not to declare it— in reading their 
Bible. 

Wc suspect that this doctrine has 
especially bomehard on all Sacred Poet, 
ry— disinclinwl poets to devoting their 
genius to it — ^and consigned, if not to 
oblivion, to neglect, much, almost all, 
of what is great in that ma^ificent 
walk. For if tho masters of Uie Holy 
Haq> are to strike it but to please — ^if 
their high inspirations are to be dead- 
ened and drag^d down by the pre- 
valent power of such a mean and un- 
worthy aim — they will either be can- 
tented to awaken a few touching tones 
of ** those strains that (mce did sweet i 
in Sion glide," unwilling to prolong 
and deepen them into the diapason of 
]>rai£c — or they will deposit their Ijyre 
within the gloom of the aonctuary, 
and leave miawakened 

The soul of music sleeping In its 

strings.*’ 

Wc are aware, at the same time, 
dial many objections have been urged 
against Sacred Poetry — but they all 
resolve themselvia into this — that it 
Is difficult oc itnposaible. Difficult it 
certainly is— and to all but minds €( 
a hi^h mer,. jMPpMsiUe— hut tbemn 
lies Its power ana ite glory. Next to 
Isaiah tne Prophet, stands Milton the 
Poet. But 88 there are the lesser in- 
spired prophets, so are there the lesser 
poets,— they too, in another sense, in- 
spired, and the elBisions of thdr 
spints likewise, humanly yaking, 
airine. How many subume hymns 
have been breathed by genius elevated 
by piety ** above the smoke and dsn 
of tnisdim spot that men caBEarth !** 
With what noly and devout affection 
are they treasmm in pious souls, and 
recufrou to in die storehauso of me« 
mory^, when men have been pover^- 
BtriQcen’Within their very being bydSia 
woild'a afflietioDS— have had their A 
feotionsand passiona diatiaoted or tom 
up by the very rpota— and then ffilt 
thal rae wildcmeaa could be made to 
blossom like the rose under die dewa 
ofHermon! 

How hmutilM is genina whes oonibiBed 
With tKdWeisr ohfhowdivinalyiwM 
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The tones of ewthlf hirp^ whose chords 
are touch'd 

By the soft hand of piety, and hang 
Upon religion's shrine, there ribrating 
With so emn music in the ear of God. 
And must the bard from sacred themes 
refrain ? 

Sweet were the hymns in patriarchal days. 
That, kneeling in the silence of his tent. 
Or on some moonlight hill, the shepherd 
pour'd 

Unto his Heavenly Father ! Strains sur- 
vive 

Knt chanted to the Lyre of Israel. 

More touching tar than poet ever breath* 
ed 

Amid ttie Grecian Isle^ or later times 
Have beard in Albion, Land of every 
Lay, 

Why therefore are ye silent, ye who 
know 

Tlnf trance of adoration, and behold 
Upon your t>ended knees the Throne of 
Heaven, 

And Him who sits thereon ? Believe it 
not, 

That poetiy in former days the nurse, 
Yea, parent oft of blissful piety. 

Should silent keep from service of her 
God, 

Nor with her summons, loud, but silver- 
tongued. 

Startle the guilty dreamer from his ile^« 
Bidding him gaae witli rapture or wiiii 
dread 

On regions where the sky for ever lies 
Bright as the sun himself, and trembling 
still 

With ravishing music, or where darkness 
broods 

O’er ghastly shapes, and sounds not to be 
borne. 

It is, then, with delight, and not 
without a feeling of self-dignity, tliat, 
from time to time, we leave the giddy 
fervour and loose rhymea of moiw 
niodern poetry, torqioseontbe firm yet 
impassioned majesty of sucli writers as 
Jdilton ; but we rather think that litis 
reverence, a little prescriptive, is more 
apt to make Uh unjust to the claims of 
a present competitor, than forward to 
hail any who aF|)irea to compass the 
same walk. Is it from this alone that 
we are alow to predict for the author 
before ua, a fcllow-rnmnorv with 
the time-tumoiared shades or Dante 
and Milton? Independent of com- 
parative award, this poem, ** The 
Course of Time," is certainly of clera 
ami hallowed impress, full of noble 
twughts and graphic conceptions-^ 
MIC prorluction of a mind alive to the 
great relations of lieing, and the sub- 


lime simplicity of our religion ; not 
without distinct poetry, but more cha- 
racterised by a strong ahd searching 
intellect. In its simple beauties, it 
strikes us as the work of a man who 
has kept hinistdf shy from litcTature 
for a first and great attempt ; and still 
more so in its cumbrous faults, which 
a little self-denial, and a slight notion 
of comparative excellence, best attained 
from early trials of strength, would 
have preventetl. The eiioriMoiis fault 
of this Poem is, an elaborate re- 
dundancy in the making up of moral 
pictures, very much in the style ot 
those in Blair’s Grave, to which poem 
it certainly bears a generic resem- 
blance. Even in those parts of his 
work where, according to our author’s 
proposed object, the interest should he 
deepest, the haughtiness of the ej>ic 
dignity is fearlessly compromised, that 
his cabinet of portraitures may have 
enlargement both of number and space : 
and the worst part of his sin is, that 
lie dtlaUs upon the same subject more 
than once ; not spanng, that all may 
be complete, lines of interjoctional em- 
phasis, which at best, in any work, are 
but beggarly elements — a life- in-death 
sort of piwcr — the startling throes of a 
mere galvanic (existence, and quite un- 
worthy of a mind that has vu enough 
to set forth direct projMisitions. 

The plan of this poem in simple and 
well conceived.— 'J’bc wliole race of 
man has been long gathered unto the 
years of eternity, and the things of 
time are seen far remote, according to 
the author’s own graphic simile — 

** as country which has left 

The traveller’s speedy step, retiring bark 
From morn till even—” 

when a being, confirmed in good, ar- 
rives in heaven from some remote 
world. He is welcomed by two of the 
heavenly dwellers, of whom he en- 
quires the meaning of hell and its 
woes, which a siray-ftight in his pas- 
sage heavenward (somewhat unac- 
countably ascribed to mere curiosity, 
rather than the direct leading of God) 
has permitted hini to see. Arrived 
themselvea but lately at the celestial 
kingdom, they are unable to satisfy 
his enquiries ; but they take him to an 
andem bard, once of our earth, who, 
according to^the questions of the newly 
arrived, in merence particularly to the 
Lamb of God and the resurrection 
morn, which he heard blasphemed in 
hdl, goes6ver the chief charictrristica 
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of man a workl, up to the great day of 
judgment^ which marks^ according to 
our author's high argument, 

“Time gone, the righteous saved, the 
wicked damn'd. 

And God's eternal governmentapproved.'* 
On first view, wc are struck with 
the plan, as worthy of the finest ar- 
rangement of parts; but it is soon 
evident that the best interest must lie 
in these ]>arts themselves, less in re- 
ference to the making up of a unique 
whole, than to their individual worth. 
And why ? The consummation which 
this]M>ein records is indeed overwhelm- 
ing, and one in which we are aw*fally 
iiiteresttnl ; but it stands before us as a 
great religious truth, long known ; and 
our ])resi:ri|itive reverence, oroiirpre- 
scriptive callousness, makes us less ut- 
teiitive to anything like a religious de- 
tail, after the original of the liible. 
\'et what reader is not alive, with the 
deepest anxiety, to the process of Kve's 
sedurtion, as given by Milton, though 
already the issue is equally known to 
him from the Scriptures? The same 
principle on which depends a deep in- 
terest 111 the latter case, explains ciiiet- 
ly why, in the former, it cannot be 
easily aivakcncd. 'I'here were possi- 
bilities in tlie power of Eve, of escape 
and defence, — the strife of knowledge 
against knowledge, of innocence against 
guilt; we attend anxiously, in the 
hope of seeing her means of resistance 
exerted ; and there is a deep under- 
current in the soul of the rewer ; an 
anxious falculation — the most awful 
process in the human heart — to fed 
from what slight check an unspeaka- 
ble cdaniity might have been prevent- 
ed. In the general fate of mankind, 
as given in Mr Pollok's poem, there is 
no doubtful conflict ; there can be no 
strife of equal interests, rossibilities 
there may be in the power of man 
it may he his own folly that he escapes 
not the ^iial condeiniiation ; but mis 
implies little strife of action, and no 
power in man to keep up the straggle 
against the sentence; and therefore 
tlie poem which connects the life of 
man with the retribution of the judge- 
ment-day, considered as a mere hu- 
man coiniKwition, Is not, to human 
aymiMthies, essentially epic, o8 pro- 
gressive in interest. ^ 

111 Paradise I^ost, our souls are knit 
to two living individuals, full of beau- 
ty and innocence, and we wait with 
yearning fear for the sad fidling oif 


diat is to dash their light and their 
love, and their glorious Eden ; in the 
poem before us, we know not real and 
moving individuals of earth; we are 
mode acquainted, indeerl, with the 
(malities of individual minds; but 
these are no better than the abstract 
beings of an allegory, and the final 
fate with which they are respectively 
visited, strikes us but as the victory of 
<Tod over sin in general, over the wick- 
ed follies of men and devils. Our re- 
verence, again, for his grand decision, 
farther masters simple feelings, and is 
a thing far above the usual sympathies 
of sorrower joy. But allow that these 
qualities, in reference to judmnent, 
must impress every man with the fate 
of living beings, (and surely our own 
share in the brotherhood of m«ni is 
entitled to make the slightest hint of 
the Last Sentence, to our distinct con- 
ception, a kcene rife with responsi- 
bilities.) then there is a new difficul- 
ty in the way of our author, to make 
good the latter clause of bis final aigu- 
ment, — the approval, bv human sym- 
iiathies, of God's eternal awards. Let 
nis victory be put as over individual 
sinners, tneii, living as wc are in this 
world, and full of weak and human 
chttrities, and not knowing our own 
eternal destiny, we cannot have, and 
God never meant us here to have, 
such a joy in contemplating the final 
overthrow of the wicked, as, in the 
counterpart of the feeling, shall vindi- 
cate thoroughly to our hearts the se- 
vere justice of retribution. Here we 
cannot even conceive how the eternal 
separation of two brothers, and the 
condemnation of the one, shall not 
dash the full aud celestial joys of the 
other. 

In any view of the subject— because 
in imy there can be no adequate strag- 
gle, on the pert of man, against tlte 
executive of God’s mighty kingdom — 
a main action u wanting, and progres- 
sive interest for the work before us, 
considered merdy in the light of an 
ordinary oomnoaition. 

The generid ^lit of the above re- 
marks may have a very good partieo^ 
lar illustration. This want of a main 
interest, may be aeeoonted for on the 
same pi^dple which, in a great mea- 
sure, exidains why Mr follok faik 
to raise oar conceptions of horror 
by his description of the final Hell, 
whkh his wmrda, not a little magnilo- 
quent, led os to believe he meant 
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as the very climax of his poem. In 
hell of Alilton, the ^eat interest 
lies in the awakening of the fallen 
Cherubim from their fiery lethargy. 
Our syuipathics are instantly and di- 
rectly in the midht of them, remem- 
bering with them their past glory, and 
planning their outbreaking from their 
imruing prison. The horrors of their 
situation, though largely described by 
Milton, arc thus in principle inci- 
dental, and are insensibly admitted os 
aggregates of interest by our already 
€xci^ sympathies. We are taken 
captive at once, and there is no room 
for the nil admirori, which is cer- 
tainly against the poet, whom we see 
labouring to gird up liis loins to do 
something great. It is Uie highest 
praise of the epic grandeur, and it be- 
longs to Alilton ill the above instance, 
when it can gather and take along 
with its unstayed tnarcli, a host of 
collateral circunistaiices. Iii Dantc^s 
Hell, though tlte eonce]ition cannot 
be so highly iiraised, the execution is 
wondrous; and one unique spirit, 
through all its attributes of U'rror and 
punishment, is never done with knoi‘k- 
ing at tlic human heart of his reader. 
It is not peopled with abstract beings ; 
it is overrun with human affections. 
We see men in the act of being pun- 
ished according to the very spirit of 
their faults ; and the pathetic yearning 
of all over a huinaii visittir in their 
dmending circles of wrath,— tlicir de- 
airc still to know of man's doings on 
the green cartii, and to be remember- 
ed in tlie haunts of their former kin- 
<lre(.l, — all breathing the very spirit of 
Dante 8 own exile, — take a strong hold 
upon the hearts of his readers. His 
stories are all of this ui>pcr world, and 
our sympathies go again, as it 
ware, alive to the mi^^f the damn- 
ed, who relate them iICBlc ears of tlic 
poet, with sad ^d interjecdonal refer- 
ence to tlic circumstances that now 
environ their being. Our sympathy 
M as strong, and has the same play, as 
when, with all our living consciou&- 
ness^ about us, we conceive of our si- 
tnation pent up in the corded stiffness 
of death, and encumbered with the 
foul dishonours of the grave, when 
** Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires.** 

The heavy press of w'oe upon the 
unhappy narrators gives a fine verisi- 
mOitude to the briefness of thedr de- 
•fiils in Dante's poem* The -muaCttlar 


onatoiny of harsh feelings, and the 
nick and instinctive shamngs of ten- 
erness, are fixed before us like sta- 
tuary. The fine touches of softer 
|»oetry that occur here and there, like 
difficult knots of flowers on wild and 
storm-visited rocks, draw us irmrc 
strongly to the strange work of this 
mighty master, by giving relief to its 
black and terrible edges. 

In the punishment of sinners, as 
describtid bv Mr PoUok ill his lost 
^ok, their hell and wm* are final, and 
far BW'ay. We art' aware of their hi iiig 
driven into eternal perdition; but wc 
arc iiot acquainted with them, as in- 
dividuals, beforehand: We see them not 
in their lost condition, in reference to 
any conflict, struggling, yet overwhelm- 
ed ; we hear no more of iheiii as living 
beings ; and therefore our spirits ne- 
ver enter into their place of torment. 
—Pangs and wTath are prc]iared he- 
forclianil, and tlien we are told that 
the wicked are made to enter upon 
their sorrowful inheritance ; but ill is 
moves us not, like the agony of 1 lante s 
Inferno, where* we behold human ftrl- 
iiigs ahiKUiiig like trembling r.i\s 
througli the thick presence of a night 
of vroc*. Upon the whole, we believe, 
that the jiowers of the poet, not rveii 
excepting the great names we havt* 
had occasion to mention above, art* 
inadequate', by a description of the 
most dread array of physical terrorp, 
to fix the mind to a full conception, 
either of the bliss or destruetion of n 
hiiigk* spirit. No man at any given 
time can call up and fix Ixfore his 
soul the overwhelming idea. It ])a,sses 
Konietiines involuntarily through Ins 
heart, but its perinaneut expres^idii is 
beyond tlie control and colour of wor<l.s. 
We would therefore say, that Mr Pol- 
lok has so far been unfortuuam in the 
clioice of bis suited ; and is not alto- 
gether to lie blamed, if he liath not 
approved to liuinan aympaftliicK. the 
final justice of God ; or, in the other 
clause of his argument, to set forth to 
our conceptions the full importance of 
" Time gone {—the righteous saved, the 
wicked damn'd.'* 

The merit of ^fhis poem, then, lies 
chiefly in excellent parts ; and on this 
accdhnt it ia entitled to a more minute 
analysis. ^ 

^ After a simple and manly invora- 
rion, the arriviu in heaven of a saint- 
ed tieing from some world is well de- 
scribed. The horrid emblems which 
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he had seen on the outer wall of hell, 
and its dismal interior, are ]»oworfnlIy 
conceived . 'j’iie folioviin^r pass y' u 
jrood : — 

“ So Sityinpr, they link'd hand in hand, 
spread o:H 

Their ('iddcii wirif^s, by living breezes 
fann’d. 

And owr liKaven'ft broad champaign sail'd 
serene. 

O’er hill and valley, clothed with verdure 
green 

That never fades; and tree, and herl^ 
and tluw'cr, 

'rimt never fade"* ; and many a river, rich 
Wjlh nectar, wiailiiig pleasantly, they 
jias-'M ; 

Anil mansion of celestial mould, and 
\vt>» K 

I)i\ine. And oft delicious niuMC, sung 
lly saint and angel hands, that walk’d the 
vales • 

Oi nionritain tops, and harp'd upon their 

hiirp-'i, 

T'leir ear inclined, and held by sweet 
eoriHtraint 

T!i(‘ir wnic; ; uot long, for strong desire 
awaKed 

( )i know i.Miire that to holy use might turn, 
S' lit presi W tiu'in on to leave what ratlicr 
seem'd 

rii’iniii e, due only, when all duty's done.*' 

'Jlicn* is not a great richness in this 
<U.'Ki riptii>u, bill it broithcs a iraiispa- 
n iu piifily rciUilonl of IJeaven’h deli- 
cso.i!:. a/r. ’ The I’irst Book, upon the 
whole, ii, fiiiisheil witli u uc Epic dig- 
nity. 

Tlv g I eater part of Book II. is oc- 
cujdeil with tlie early history and 
lapsi; of niaij, and the gracious provi- 
deticc of God still working in his be- 
huU' for instruction and hap]>iiiosu, 
uliich are well ami aucciuctly detail- 
I'd. The following figure of Mercy, 
in reference to the revelation of tlie 
Ihblo, is very fine 

** Thi** book— this holy book, on ev’ry 
line 

Mark'd with the seal of high divinity ; 

Oil cv'ry leaf bedew'd with drops tof love 
Divine, and with the et|irna] heraldry 
And aignuMire of God Almighty atampt 
From first to Jaat— this ray of sacred 
light, * 

This lamp, from off the everlasting tbi%ne, 
Morey took down, and iii the night of 
Time * 

Stood, costing on the dark her gracious 
bow.** 

In the remaining part of this Book, 
and in Books Til. and IV, the follies 
Voi.. XXL 


and vain pursuits of worklly men are 
severely characterized. There was 
ample room bore for rich and pic- 
luusf'ue groupie;';, in the rise of iia- 
tuHi nfiLT nation in The Course of 
Time," with the strange pictures of 
their idolatries, and other general eha- 
Tacteri«4lics, in the same style as in 
Paradise Lost tin* angel gave Adam 
to see from the Mount of Vision tin* 
future history of hi« race. Air Pol- 
lok has in a great measure canfimd 
himself to individuals. Some of Jiis 
moral delineations are admirably givi ii; 
but iiecciisary limits have obliged him 
gcTierally to touch only upon broader 
features. The disadvantage in tliis is. 
that they stand not forth with a very 
distinct application against the con- 
sciences of his readers : they are more 
easily put by. It is, indem, no easy 
task, to give thorough effect to this 
sort of discipline. The fine moral in- 
dignation of Cowper, his minute and 
pointed severity, trimmed with gra- 
pliic illustrations of the finest iioctry, 
ore perhaps the most successful speci- 
mens of severe Christian satire. Mr 
Pollok could not ccrtainlv allow him- 
self all equal minuteness, but he mi^lit 
have been more sparing in heaping 
together general pictures of vice, and 
the balance of space would have ad- 
mitted him to give more graphic 
sketches, in instances where they arr 
too broad and indiscriminate to be very 
useful. *J'he censure in the following 
instance is so general, that in truth it 
is mere sophistry: — 

A Novel was a book 
Three-voiumed, and onre read ; and ofi 
cramni'd full 

Of poisonous error, black* iiing cv'ry paire i 
And ofCeuer still of trifling, second-hand 
Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought ; 
And miserahle incident, at war 
With nature, with itself, and trutli at war i 
Yet clmrming still the greedy reader on. 
Till done— he tried to recollect bis 
thoughts. 

And nothing found, but dreaming empti- 
ness. 

These, like ephemera sprung in a day, 
Erom lean and shallow soiled bnuiisof 
sand, 

And in a day eiqiired; yet while they' 
lived, 

Tremendous ofttimes was the popular 
roar; 

And cries of— Live for ever— struck tbo 
skies/* 

la this aught better thaa mere dog« 
matism ? Nav, it is worse than itsi.- 
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less ; ior il we can fortif^r ourselves in 
despisinf; it, as may easily bo done, 
why, then, here is a pround for want 
of confidence in our author, and 
attention to others of his inora! Ics- 
suijii tlial may lx.* oxrelk'iit and incon- 
trovertible. In this way, tx'jessive 
scrupulosity conies to the same point 
as indifference, — ^aa two bliips that sail 
on the round seas, one east, one west, 
po far apart at first, hut ere long meet 
agiiin in an extreme latitude. 

Ainnnp: many noble passages in these 
thri‘e books, the following is magnifi- 
cent : — 


“ Take one example, to our purpose 
quite: 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who rictie» had, and fume beyond de« 

si IV, 

An heir o! Hiitreiy, to titles born, 

And rcpututiun, and luxurious life ; 

Ycr, nut content with ancesturiul name. 
Or to be known liecau^e his fat Iicts were, 
ile on this lieighl hereditary stood, 

And ^rHzing higher, purposed in liis heart 
To lake another ste]>. Abuve him Keem'd 
Alone tlie mount of Song — the lofty scut 
Of raiuniized herds ; and thitherward, 

Jiy nature taught, and inward melody, 
la pniiiP of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 
Ko cost was spared. Wliut books he 
wiitU'd, lie read ; 

'What sage to Jiear, he heard ; u hat scenes 
to see. 

He f-uw. Ami first, in rumbling seliool- 
boy d;i\ •«, 

Britannia 'is mountain-walks, and hruth- 
girt Ukeh, 

And Mory-ielhng glens, and founts, and 
WooJ.-o. 


And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, 
his soul 

'With grandeur fillM, and inHody, and 
love. 

Then trawl came, and took him where 
he w’bliM. 


He cities saw, and courts, and princely 
pomp; 

And mused alone on ancient mountain 
brows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valour 
fought 

Jn other days ; and mused on ruins grey 

'Vl'ilh years ; and drank from old and fa- 
bulous w ells ; 

And pluck’d the vine that firsUborn pro- 
phets pluck'd ; 

And mused on famous tombs; and on 
the wave 

Of ocean mused ; and on the desert waste. 

ftnd earth of evciy country 

inspiring genii dwelt, 


Aught that could .rouse, expand, refine 
the soul, 

Thither he went, and meditated there. 

11c touf'iiM his harp, and nations heard, 
entranced. 

As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Hupid, cxliaustless, deep, his numbers 
flow'd, 

And open’d new fountains in the humor. 
hearL 

Where fiiiicy halted, weary in her flight, 

in other men, liis fresh as morning rose. 

And sour'd untrodden heights, and seem'd 
at home, 

W'here Hiigels bashful look’d, ilrhers, 
tho’ great, 

Beneath their urguinent seem’d strug^ 
gling wliiii s ; 

lie, from above descending, stoop Ti ti' 
touch 

TheJonicst (bought; and proudly stuiqi'd. 
us tliO' 

It bcau'c dcNcrved his v<*rse. With fu- 
ture's selt 

He seemed uri old ucr|uaintuiicc, free to 
jest 

At w ill \\ ilh all lu*r glorious inaje»>.iy. 

He laid iiK-> hand upon the ** Oi‘nur» 
mane,” 

And jdiiy’d fainihar with his hoaiy 
lock** ; 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apen- 
nines, 

And with the thunder talk’d, as tiiiMid 
to i) lend ; 

And wove his garland of the lightiiirig’a 
wing, 

In >«portivc tvvi«t— tlie lightning's fiery 
wing. 

Which, nn the footstepa of the dreadful 
C»od, 

Marching upon the storm in vengeance 
sec ru'd— 

Then turnM, and with the grasshopper, 

WliO hUllg 

His evening song, beneath bis feet, ron- 
versed. 

Suns rnooiiK, and stars, and clouds his 
sisters were ; 

liorks, niountHiiis, meteor^ aras, and 
winds, and Ktorms, 

His brothers-^youiiger fenrothem, whom 
he scarce 

As equals deem’d. AH passtonp of all 
men— ** 

The wild and tame— Uie gentle aad se- 
vere ; 

All thoughts all maxims, sacred and 
profane ; 

All creeds; ^aU seasons, Time, Eternity, 

All that was bated, and ail that was 
dear; 

All that was hoped, all that was fear'd 
by man. 

It} 
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He to8i*d »boat» as tempeit- wither'd 
leaves. 

Then, smiling, look'd upon the wreck 
he inude. 

Willi terror now he fro*e the cowering 
blood ; 

And now dissioived the heart in teiider- 

I1PSS : 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep 
lntii>elf. 

Xlut bark into his soul retired, alone, 
l^ark, sullen, proud ; gazing contemptu- 
ously 

On heart*' and passions prostrate at his 
leet. 

So Ocean from the plains, his waves had 
late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 
JKxulting ill the glory of his might, 

And bt'cin'd to inock tlic ruia he had 
wrought. 

As some fierce comet of tremendout* 
size. 

To which the stars did revcreiwe, as it 
jias"’ »l ; 

So he through leaniiiig and through fan- 
cy look 

His flight sublime; and on the loftiest 

Itip 

i)t Fame ^ dread mountain sat: not soil'd 
and worn, 

As if he from the earth had labour'd up ; 
Slut as some bird of heavenly plumage 
Uii, 

He loo||^'d, which down from higher re- 
gions came, 

And perch'd it tliere, to see what lay 
beneath." 

Wio knows not the mighty Byron ^ 
And who will not admit that the above 
verse is worthy of its theme ? 

** He from above descending stoop'd to 
touch 

The loftiest thought, and proudly stoop'd 
as though 

It scarce deaerved his verse.'* 

These^ and the lines to the same ef- 
fect which close the above extract, are 
Tery characteristic of Byron, who, in 
high and rapid energy, and in easy 
transitions, is perhaps the most elo- 
quent of all poets, ^'ter dashing forth 
his proud strength, with the evening 
storm of thunder among the Alps^ and 
over the darkeueef Jura, such a man 
proeecdfi— • 

** But now the morn is op, the dewy 
morn, 

With breath all incense, and witli check 
all bloom, 

Laughing tike cloude away with playTuI 
scorn, 

As if the living earth contain'd no tomb." 


The revulsion from the dark elo- 
quence of his night-scene to the soft 
and pausing dance of these lines, is so 
great, that the heart of a man is bowed 
to tears. That iniibe is up again, 
and abroad with tkc early sun, uiitired 
and untarnished; she has shaken 
from her drenched wing the storius 
and the ruffled wildness of night, and 
dances Like a beautiful unstained bird 
of the elements. -Moral justice de- 
mands the latter and dark part of By- 
ron's portraiture, as deeply sketched 
by our author ; but we must pass it 
at this time : no more blame — no more 
blame : rather let ns say — everiasiirig 
honour be to his mighty shade, for he 
has peopled the hearts of millions 
with Ik'auty. 

Vet we turn with praise to the au- 
thor of the Couise of Time," who 
seems a pure and noble-ini ndeil innii. 
Iiulfed, not less than such and a poet 
could have written his 5th Book, in 
which the fair and innocent delights 
of our world are pourtrayed. The 
IMolher and her Children ; the Inno- 
ctTicc of Childhood; Dreams; Early 
Friendships; the Dying 1^1 other and 
her Babe, — are among the finest. 
There is great breadth of repose in the 
following moonlight scene 

It was an eve of Autumn’s holiest 
mood ; 

The corn fields, bathed in Cynthia's sil- 
ver light. 

Stood ready for the reaper's gathering 
hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly ; nature 
seem'd, 

In silent contemplation, to adore 
Its Maker : now and then tJie aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the 
ground ; 

And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain 
high, 

W'ith pensive wing outspread, sat hea- 
venly thought. 

Conversing with ihsclt." 

Why did the author add the succeed- 
ing aa part of the same scene ? 

* Vesper look'd forth 
From out her western hemniUgc, and 
smiled ; ’ 

And up Uie east unclouded rode the 
'moon 

With all her stars, gazing on earth in- 

As If she saw some ivonder walkiog 
there." • 

Now this aacriflees utterly the line 
eontipiitiei of time and place; and 



rf>ii fuses tlic first unique picture by 
adding another^ which, if Mr Pollok 
had even intended continuity, as he 
evidently does not, should at least 
liavc preceded what he gives as the 
first. Tried by the serene and sU 
lent art,*' no painter could bring them 
both upon the same canvass. The very 
word Vesper means to every heart a 
l>lue or rosy, or orangc-tawiiy sky in 
the west, with a bright shivering star. 
According to tlie high authority of 
Milton, in a fine scene in his Paradis>* 
Lost, of which the above reiniiuls u«». 
Hesperus and his starry liost make a 
distinct picture, which lasts only 

“ till tiio moon, 

Itising in clouded majesry, at length 
Apparent queen* unveils her pcerlea* 
light. 

And o’er the dark her silver nuunie 
threw.** 

If Vesper ill full glow be not compati- 
ble with the moon, according to Air 
Pollok, riding unclouded up the east, 
u fortiori, it belong'^ not as a }«irt t'> 
what we call his first setne, in which 
the world is fioodetl with luoonllg'nt. 
There is a farther coufuKion ; for the 
moon “ gazing on earth irtcn'jc. as 
if she saw some wonder walking there” 
— which, though almost familiar, \ct 
admirably expresses the still carTii' i . 
uess of moonlight — caiiiiot hi* -aid of 
the moon riding up the cjst. In truth 
of nature, it is only wdicn *• riding in ar 
her highest noon,” that our own h-rl- 
ings— which we give to inanimate 
things and take agiin, as the cloiuL 
give back to the earth her own waters 
—ascribe to the moon an earnest gaze 
upon our earth. Thcj^c last lines of 
Mr Pollok belong therefore to wliat 
in truth is his first scene. A poem 
can never be made from the jottings 
of a common* place* 1 iiPbk, however ex- 
cellent. There is as much of poetry 
111 the composition of parts as in tlie 
parts themselves. The same ready 
and pervading spirit must be present 
both at the ^g-nning and tlie com- 
pletion of a scene, to give it that con- 
tinuity of life, wliich, like an invisi- 
ble but fidt cliain of electricity, flashes 
uur sympathy at once through the 
whole. The great power of the €fpic 
|)f>ct lies in being ever present with 
ihc grand conceptioUi in the midst oi* 
his many episodes : to be self-denied ; 
not to pursue his beauties too fkr, like 
an unskilful and incompreliensive ge- 
neral, who, hcedlessof the main breast- 
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work of the battle, pur^ueA his wing 
of victory beyond limits, and leaves 
11 cloudy defeat upon hi« own rear. 
In Hi lien of the poetry of the present 
day, where there is no want of spirit, 
there is so much lavibh cinbellisli- 
ment, and the general purport* is so 
ill coinp.ictcil, that tlu- syinptitliic*^ of 
the reader are quite fatigued ; and ni 
this spirit he has to sniisfy hiinsiU 
formally, that the real heairits aic 
indeed poetry. 

In thcclose of AlrPollok's wfli Ri.v-k, 
the ilcscrintion of the various 
wliieh lurnul to \v^.r^lJip toivar ls Jc- 
riisalcni, in the I^Iillcnriiiii iLiy. i- 
pictun ^que and mugiiificent — 

A’lil ea.'-th ke]»t jubilee a tJu*ii‘^iiii-d 
ycLtrs.’* 

I? ok Mh oprii« wltli a call to lIi*- fan 
thines of the earth to im-urn ir> Mp- 
]»r<iaehing dihridution, ih*- ‘-ymjitiMOa 
of which art- rtlrr.ol) conniig last. 
After a passage in Ins unrst style of 
urn pi ill cat ion, relative tu rh.c priiiVii'h < 
of human nauluct, our .uittior -'Vs 
on t'l fitscrihe the itfiiicnu-nt hi wicl-- 
cdnrss which folhiu--’ ilu- MidiiinMl 
period. Ahu't syirptonv- (.* 
coining citange an then ’.ouri 'U ;* 
pew, Till style if j'OtM} ; ll,e .'un 
diiiiming at iioon-day, and 

** the ivo'»‘. I 's riin, , i" 

'l.jc sheplicid iim! hi 5 '•hcr ;/ 

is .1 ilijc Ceiiecptii,!). 'i'he sjints aiaue 
uncertain tiovards wh.jt Issjh', .in.* v- i 
aware of rnighly preparations in Hea- 
ven. This inakcs one of the luddes, 
passages in this poem. Alcantime rii 
cup of earth's wickedness is fast hlim;' 
up ; yet in'en are callous, notwithstand- 
ing a'wfuJ appearances ; and thi-s thr- 
hope and projihccy of their bcarts on 
the lust night of the world — 

— “ To-morrow shall, 

As this day be, mid more abundant still." 

Our author has here a fine transition 
from the awful iato that hangs over 
earth to the evening song in Heaven, 
led on by Isaiah, to which all the ce- 
lestial inhabitants turn from tlreir va- 
rious ddightful occupation^ which 
are finely conceived. 1 he greater jiart 
of the song is a list of (rod's inemn- 
municable attribiitcR, with whicli no 
man on earth can fully sympathize. 

** And those w'ho stood upon the sea 
of glass ; 

And thoi>e who stood upon Uic Wttlc^ 
uents, 
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Anil lofty tower« of Now Jenmalem ; 

And those who circling stood, bowing 
afar, 

Kxalted on the everlasting liills, 
'i'lioiisHnds of Uiousaiids— thousands in- 
finite— 

AVitli voice of boundless love, answer'd : 
Amen." 

This is abrupt and sublime, and well 
t'xpresseifc a burst of praise. 

Book 7th opens with this tlclicate 
jiii.'uliiig of renioif, yet true feeling — 

“ As on<' who meditates at evening 
tide, 

AVandering alone by yoiceless solitudes, 
And flies in hnicy, Jar Ijevoinl the bounds 
f >f viable and vulgar tilings and things 
l>?<ieover*d hitberto, piirsuing tracts 
As yet niitraveU’d, and unknown, iliroiigh 

\ IlKt 

t )i new and sweet iTtiagiriings ; if chance 
■Sonic airy harp, waked by the gentle 

‘-pntf's 

t)i twilight, or light touch of sylvan maid. 
In. sole siu’ce'fsion falJ niinn Jiis ear. 

Ami iiil the desert with its heavenly 
tones ; 

lie listens HiteiiS'C, and pleased exceed- 

And wishes it may never *'fop; yet when 
It Stops, grieves not; but to his lorrntr 
thoughts 

AVitli fondest haste ret urns : so did tlie 
tSeer, 

S'» did his HudioiM'e, alter worsliip past. 
And praise in heaven, return to sing, to 
hear 

( )f man ; not worthy Ics^ the sacred lyre, 
t)r the utteiitlve ear: and thiH flic bard. 
Not unbesouglir, again resumed his song." 

'rliis, and many other passages of 
our author, are quite in the style ut* 
Dante, who draws most of his illustru* 
tions iroin the living expression of 
mental afiectioiis. Wo cannot resist 
the passage iinmctliatcly following — 

** In custom'll glory bright, that morn 
the tSiui 

it 03 «e, visiting the earth with light, and 
heat, 

A lid joy ; and seem'd as full of youth, and 
strong 

To mount die steep heaven, as when 
the Stars 

D 1 morning sung to his first dawn, and 
Night • 

Fled from his face ; the spacunis re- 
ceived 

Him blushing as a bride* wlTen on her 
look'd 

'J'bc bridegroom : and, spread out beneath 
his eye, 

Earth smiled. Up to liis warm embrace 
tlic dews, 


Tliat all night long had wept his absence, 
flew : 

'i*he herbs and flowers, their fragrant 
stores unlock'd, 

And gave the W'anton breeze, that, newly 
woke, 

Revell'd in sweet .s, and from rts wings 
shook health, 

A tlioiisand grateful smells : the joyous 
woods 

Dried in his beams their locks, wet with 
the drops 

Of night : and all the sons of music sung 
Their matin song, from arbour'd bower, 
the thrush 

Concerting with the lark that liyiiin'd on 
high ; 

On the green hill the. flocks, and in the 
vale 

The herdfr, rejoii^ed : and, light of heart, 
the hind 

Dyed amorously the milk- maid as she 
jiass'd. 

Not hpedic'^s, though she look'd another 
way.*' 

The last change should now^ bo told 
according to our prepaicd atu^ntion ; 
but we must yet be served uniieces-- 
sarily widi a renewed individual detail 
of man s hccdlessne^s. At last there is 
darkness; and the angel who swore 
that time ^hoald be no more and 
the angel of the trumpet ; and the 
dead are ri.sirg; and the criaiures of 
the earth die, and the beauties of tba 
fair eartli. 

“ Alus, ye sons of strength ! ye ancient 
oaks ! 

Yc holy pines! ye rims ! and cedars tall 
Dike lowers of Dud, far seen on Oannel 
mount, 

Or Lebanon, that waved yunr houghs on 
high, 

And langli'd at all the winds — 3 'our hour 
was come. 

Ye laurels, ever green! and bays, tliut 
wout 

To wreath the patriot and the poet's 
brow; 

Y’e myrtle bowers ! and groves of sacred 
shade I 

Where music ever sung, and Zephyr 
fimn'd 

His aiiy wing, wet with the dews of life. 
And Spring for ever smiled, the fragrant 
baiint 

or Love, and Health, and ever dancing 
Mirth- 

Alas 1 how suddenly your verdure died. 
And ceased yewr minstrelsy, to sing no 
more. 

Ye Bowers of beau^l peneird by the 
hand 

Of God, whoannuilly tenew*d your biith. 
To gem the virgin robes of nature ebagte. 
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Y« smiling featured daughters of the 6‘in ! 
Fairer than queenly bride^ by Jordan's 
stream 

Leading your gentle lives, retired, un- 
seen ; 

Or on the sainted cliffs of Zion lull. 
Wandering, and lioldiug witli the heaven- 
ly dews 

In holy revelry, your nightly loves 
Watch'd by thv stars, and offering every 
morn 

Your incense grateful both to God and 
mati- 

Ye lovely gentle things ! alas no spring 
Shall ever wake you now ! ye wither'd all. 
All in a moment droop'd, and on your 
roots 

The grasp of ei'crlasting winter seized. 
Children of song* ye birds tliat dwelt in 
air, 

And stole your notes from angels' lyre*!, 
and first 

In levee of the morn, with eultJgy 
Asr‘endiiig, hail'd th j advent of (he dawn ; 
Or, roohted on the [tensive evening bough, 
In inclanclioly numbers Ming the day 
To rest, your little wings failing dissolved 
In middle air, and on your hiirmony 
Perpetual silence fell. Nor did his wing. 
That sdU'd in track of gods sublime, and 
farm'd 

The sun, avail the eagle then ; quick 
smitten, 

His plumage witlier'd in meridian lieight, 
And in the valley sunk the lordly bird, 

A clod of clay. Before the plcughman 
fell 

His steers, and in mid-way the furrow 
left: 

The shepherd saw his flocks around liim 
turn 

To dust : beneath his rider fell the steed 
To ruins : and thqjioii in his den 
Grew cold aridi^iitjlr, or in the furious 
chase, '-r 

Witii timid fawn, that scarcely miss'd his 
paws," 

The last part is extremely pictu- 
resque,— -living figures arresM in dif- 
ficult attitudes. The rising of the 
dead admits of a thousand situations 
of the same kind ; and this seems to 
have led our author to enlarges so much 
on this part of his subject. Milton 
more wisely saw the propriety of briefs 
ness in his Sketch of tne Creation. — 
The picture of the Mbuonary rising 
in lands far from his native home, 
amidst the people of a strange kindred, 
whom he had saved from the darkness 



be only for a moment ; therefore 
should the descriptions of our author 
here have bt^ii very brief. In room of 
the brief mandate of Heaven, we have 
the oiwan apostrophized by the poet in 
three pages, before it is represiMUed as 
giving up its dead. And after all, — the 
simple conception of l)c.ith pining to 
see tiis captives disenthralled, provokes 
a long detail of his triumphs over the 
children of men. — Surely this is 
" vaulting ambition which overleaps 
itself, ami falls on the other side*." 

Aware of his final aim, our author 
now deems it necos'i.ary to bring Ihi; 
characters of men '"in immediate con- 
nexion with the judgment to bo held 
over them. Accordingly, in Book 
Eighth, and the greater part of the 
N'iiith, he again goe*« over tliechani;'- 
teli^tics of the world, nearly in the 
same style us in his earlier books. — In 
this he has iii many things erred. 
While, as b. fore seen, he sueeeeds n(»t 
in vindicating to our usual .sympa- 
thies the final prerogative of (ioil 
over men, his attein[>l to make (.ut 
this, in (tocI’s stvere justicr agaiii.st 
the wicked, has hd him severely to 
go over those points of thtM*r cbariieters 
which seem lo man best worth) of 
their fate ; and in this tone, he Ini'- 
been prevented from referring the 
whole conception, to our awful oom- 
iniseration of poor sinners^ which 
could best give an interest to the 
things of judgment— 

That day of wrath, that dreadful day ' 
Wlien Heaven and earth shall pass awiiy, 
'What power shall be the sinner's stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful dtiy, 
‘When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens togetlier roll ? 
When loudei yet, and yet more dread 
Swells the high trump that wakes the 
dead ! f 

Oh ! on that day, tliat wrathful day, 
W'ben man to judgment wakes from chiy, 
Be God the trembling binner's st;iy, 
I'hough heaven and earth slihli pass 
away!" 

Under the awful aubjcct, Mr Pol- 
lok may observe 'that the very rhymes 
here are Teduridaut and careless of 
the usual varieties in composition ; 
and idle tone of feeUng whidi their 
great author has assumed on this 
occasion, fa the only right spirit for 
man to have over tlie last condemna- 
tion of the greatest sinner* When the 
author before us was dealing with the 
foUies and sins of men Bving in the 
worM, his severity was good, and wc 
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could then allow him to ny, in hia 
own energetic line, that the words con* 
deumatory ol‘ the false priest should 
** Come plowing from the lips of eldest 
Hell;’* 

but over our brotlircn of men, under 
the final sentence of wrath, from the 
folly of the gay unsmirched creatures, 
children of the world's lightest fashion, 
the prey of the comic muse on earth, 
to the deepest tlye of moral guilt, there 
is no sufierance for severe declama- 
tion. A better way to make us sym- 

I ialliise with the crinial fate of poor 
iiitnanity, and Lreiiiblefor the awards 
of Omnipotent .lusticc, was to repre- 
Rint the sinner also in his milder cha* 
raetenstics — degrade.l, but instinct 
'Mill touches of his fine origin, — pollu- 
ted, but not thoioiiglily debased,—* 
wicked, yet weeping sad drops of a 
laU' repentance. — “ Oihers/’say.s Mil- 
ton, of some of the devils in Hell, after 
their first fall — 

■ ■ ** Others more mild, 

lietreatod in a dleiit valley, sing 
'Willi notes angehea), tc many n harp, 
'fiieir own heroic deeds and hapless tall 
liy doom of liuttle ; and complain that 
Fate 

Free virtue should enthrall to force or 
elunice. 

Tlieir song was pan;«il ; but the har- 
rnony 

(What rould it lets when spirits immor- 
tal MlClg?) 

Suspended hell, and took with ravibh* 
nient 

The throiipirig aiidienee. In discourse 
more sweet, 

( Tor eloquence the soul, song charms the 

seiihCy) 

Otheni, apart, >at on a bill retired. 

In tlioiigiits more elevate ; and reason’d 
high, 

Of ^ovideiice, foreknowledge, will, and 
||t fate— 

Fix^ate, free-will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute ; 

And found no end, fn wand'ring mazes 
lost. 

or good and evil, much they argued then, 
or huppiiiesa and final misery; 

J’assiuti, and apathy, jmd glory, and 
shame ; 

Vain wisdom all, and iiilfe philosophy*—, 
^ et with a pleasing sofbery could charm 
ruin for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the ohdured 
breast • 

With stubborn patience* as with triple 
steel.” 

This is sublime and pathetic, al« 
moat to a degreo of irreligioui aympav 
thy. * 


Can Mr Pollok evade the main ob- 
jection under this clause of blame, 
by saying, that the narrator of the 
and his audience are immortal 
and Rpvere, approving in Heaven, be- 
yond human conception, of the casting 
off of sinners ? He may — and, to a 
CvTtatii extent, the plea may be admit- 
ted as valid,— but it does not set the 
objection to rest witliin the reader's 
own awe-struck heart. 

Another of our author’s failures is, 
that, in repeating his views of indivi- 
dual character, he has been obliged 
to stay the narrative at a {mint, where, 
if the interest of his readers could at 
all be excited, it should certainly be 
deepest. Aware of this, he reminds 
us from time to time, of tlu* prepara- 
tion for judgment, as in the following 
instance, which is not well conceived, 
and which reminds us unhappily of a 
theatrical curtain — 

— — ” Nor aught appear’d, save here 
and there, 

On wing of golden plumage borne at 
will, 

A cunous angel that from out the skies, 
Now glanced a look on man, and then re- 
tired,” 

Conscious that he has allowed the 
narrative to stand still too long, Mr 
Pollok tries to whip up flagging atten- 
tion, by giving a Jong list of pitiful 
chances on earth, and then saying that 
these are nothing to the fears and the 
coming woes of sinners, about to be 
condemned. — But the following is 
grandly terrific : — 

Thus stood the reprobate beneath 
the shade 

Of terror, and beneath the crown of love. 
The good ; and there was silence in the 
vault 

Of heaven ; and as they stood and list- 
ened, they heard. 

Afar to left, among the utter dork. 

Hell roHing o’er bis waves of burning 
fire, 

And thundering through his caverns, 
empty then. 

As if be predation made, to act 
The Anal vengeance of the Fiery Lamb. 
And there wms heard, coming from out 
theFiC*, 

The hollow wriUng of Eternal Death, 
And horrid cry of the Undying IVorm/* 

The excellence of the above lies 
cliiefly in its being Inddental, and 
without eflbrt. The unknown Bound 
of horror ifl deepened in awful relief by 
the strange mwnce^ It is the sublinie 
Of nneertoin expectancy. Wenmerive 
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every inan looking upon the dtirkcncil 
face of his fellow, to read his own ap- 
prehensions of that unset*!! wTath. 

Of the same kind of excellence is 
a passage in his Fifth Hook, when, 
speaking of a sinner’s dreams, he gives 
118 the following images oi' Hell, pow- 
erful, and the more striking, b^ausc 
unexpt'cted and unlaboured 

And o(t ill dreams, the reprobate and 

\ilo 

Vltipardoiifthle siimer— as he seem’d 
Toppling tijiori the perilous edge of IletJ, 
In dreadful appaiitioii, saw lietore 


Plis vibion pais the aliadows of the 
damn’d ; 

And saw the glare of hollow cursed r\es, 
Spring from the ikirts of the 
night ; 

And snw tlic souls of wicked men iiew' 
dead, 

By devils hearsed into the ficiy gulf.** 

Of Mr Pollok’s merits or demerits 
we shall no farther apeak. Let th ' 
public judge of both, from our criti- 
cism, and its illustrative extracts. Suf- 
fice it to fiay, tliat, in our opinion, he 
is a fXMit — and possesses much of the 
Mfxs IJIVIVIOR. 


SONM'TS AND OTUKR POEMh. 

Tins volunu', in our eyes, is quite 
a curicsit) ~ \V c should suppose it, at 
the vtiw most, a forty-eightino. It 
lueasurci?, h y thumb, four inches long, 
(wo and a half hroad, and tlie ihitd of 
ail inch thick. If the inarcli of mind 
bus reached lairy-I.aiul, and parish- 
schoolbhavehceii esublishi-d, tlie good 
folk of the Tollman^ (accMrsfirant’s 
cxcflk nt booh on the Superstitions of 
the Highlands) will b} this timehavv* 
learned to n.ad, uiifl the more erudiur 
aiuoiig them will have libraries. To 
them this wwkl be a folio. Diamond 
British What docs that mean ? 

A curious miniature University edi- 
tion, the small<'bt ever printed, com- 
bining the advantage of portability 
vrith clear and btautiful printing, and 
embellished with fine portraits of the 
authors, and vignette- titles.** Jones 
and Co., by whom tht7 are published, 
call them “ 1 'ypoffraphical Gems;" 
and, judging from tliis specimen, they 
are so — that beings we presume, the 
reason why they fare called Diamonds 
— ^for on no other account could Jones 
and Co. ciiil rDavid Lester Kidiardson 
a diatuorid. He is the only living poet 
whom they have yet set— but the stone 
docs not seem to us too dazzlingly bril- 
liant to be looked at by weak eves — 
although, to persons slenderly dtillcd 
in poetied mineralogy, it might pass 
for a tolirable Scotch pebble* 

The truth is, that Mr David Lester 
Richardson is far from being an inele- 
gant versifier, lie has presented the 
public with a fac-siroile of his head ; 
and never did we phrenologists behold 
theOrgan of Apptobationip enormous- 
ly developed. This occdiintB for the 

.fonei and Co* 
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publishers of the diamond edition <'■ 
the British Poets having obtainr o 
the author’s permission to reprint in** 
*Soniuts, and other Poems." publishni 
111 There can be no doubt, froii* 

that developeincnt. that the author :• 
permission was ensiiy obtained — yii hl- 
ed without any sw« et reluctant aipo- 
roiis delay. Mr JtichHrd&on, as lo 
looks on liimselfin bis glass, wiili his 
shining morning face, exclaims, \S )h: 
a Diamond Briii**!! Poet am I ! fiin 
there is an old ‘ iw — “diamond rut 
cliaoioiid” — and it must Iw; painfti!, 
when subjected to that to fiiui 
ourself unexpL'CtetUy turning out !•> 
0 mere — Paste. 

It is long since wo ga^e \ip biMiiL' 
severe on any living isoul — and ^o far 
from wishing to bo severe on ]Mt David 
l^^ster Richardson, we bog liini to ac- 
cqit the assurance of cur Cbtrcin. Hi 
Sonnets, and other Potins do him nuicl' 
credit, and may be read with case and 
satisfaction. But is tlurc no pussibh- 
plan for diminishing his love of amiro- 
bation ? The organ itself, u 1 a 4 pi‘> 
there in its most formidable dimen- 
sions— and as it is “ establislicd," wc- 
have, we confess, little or no hop(\ 
Yet something surely might be done 
by a strict moral regimen. Nay, per- 
haps the delusion under which he now 
labours, of being a dntniond, might 
be dispelled by a course of aperients. 
We advise him to, come down to Edin- 
burgh — to pass hk forenoons wilii Mr 
ConAe, and his evenings with Chris- 
topher No^th— and by the united ex- 
ertio^ of these wise physidans, the 
actlTity of the organ may perhaps \ h ^ 
poralyeed. We have known wonder- 

London: 
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fill cures performed at the Koctea 
Ambrosiane. 

^ We are treated with an appendix of 
critical extracts from tlie Monthly Pe- 
riodicals — a vile and degrading prac- 
tice of which a gentleman, like Mr 
Kichardson, ought to be ashamed. 
Praise is poured in upon, and out up- 
on us from the 1. Monthly lievicw— 
2. Monthly Magazine — 3. European 
Magazine— >4. New Monthly Maga- 
zine — 5. Gentleman's Magazine— 6. 
Oriental Herald — 7. Thclwall’s Pano- 
ramic Miscellany— 8. Imperial Maga- 
zine — 0. Ackermann's liepository — 
10. I.itcrary Magnet — ll. Laciics’ 
^Monthly Museum — 12. World of Fa« 
shion — and, 13. Inspector and Lite- 
rary Ueview. Hoes Mr Richardson con- 
tribute to all these periodicals } Then 
we have extracts from the following 
weekly and daily journals — 11. Shef- 
field Iris — 15. News of Literature and 
Fashion — 10. Literary Chronicle — 17. 
Kaleidoscope— 18. Phmnix and Liter- 
ary Olio — 1 0. Star — 20. Sun — 21.Sun- 
tlay Times — 22. British Traveller — 
23. p^dinburgh Observer — 21. Nor- 
tlirrn Whig — 25. Waterford Alail— 
26. Glasgow Free Press — 27. Pklin- 
burgh and Leith Advertiser — 28. Te- 
lescope — 20, Manchester Mercury— 
30. Bridgenorth Herald— 31. Dur- 
ham Chronicle— 32. Liverpool Mer- 
cury — 33. Weekly P2xpress — 34. Nor- 
folk Clironicle— 35. York Chronicle 
— 36. Huntingdon Weekly Journal— 

37. Bath and Cheltenham Gazette — 

38. Reading Mercury— 39. Stockport 
Advertiser — 40. Westmoreland Ga- 
zette — 41. York Couran^— 42. Leeds 
Independent— 43. Bath Journal— 44. 
Leicester Chronicle— 45. Bradford and 
IVakeficld Chronicle— 46. Rochester 
Gazette— 47. Cumberland Pacquet — 
48. Kent Herald — 49. Royal Cornwall 

S zette — 50. Ayr and Wigtonshire 
urier— 51. Maidstone Gazette— 52. 
Greenock Advertiser— 53. Salisbury 
and Winchester Journal — 54. Edin- 
burgh Independent— 55. North Devon 
Journal— 56. Westeni Luminary — 
57. Aberdeen Chrdiude^S. Wake- 
field and Halifax Journal— 59. Not- 
tingham Herald— 60. Dorset County 
Chronicle— 61. BorkahireChronide— 
62. Barnstaple Herald— 63. Devon- 
shire Freehdder— 64. Bolton Ihmress 
— 65, Southampton Hull 

Padeet— 67. Rockingham Poper— 66. 
Lancaster Gazette— 69. Chdteuhaiu 
Jottnial-^70. Bath HeraUk-«71. Bir- 
vningham Chronicle— 72. S\t9Bex Ad* 
You XXL 


veitiser — 73. Worcester Journal— 74. 
Cambridge Chronicle — 75. Northamp- 
ton Mercury — 76. Alfred — 77. Che^ 
ter Courant — 78. Preston Pilot— 79. 
Macclesfield Herald — 80. Common 
Sense — 81. Cooper's John Bull— B2. 
Palladium — 83. British Lion— 84. 
Britisli Guardian. 

Mr David Lester Richardson, who, 
we are sorry to see from his face and 
his verses, is but in indifierent health, 
must have had hard work, we do not 
say in writing, but in reading, all 
those eulogies of himself and muse. 
The first especial wonder is how the 
whole press of Britain and Ireland, 
which we have been lately assured is 
far too numerous to combine, and far 
too independent to be bribed, could 
thus with one voice break out into 
consentaneous panegyric of a literary 
gentleman returned from India, witli a 
liver complaint, relieved by letting 
verses. The second especial wonder 
is, how the invalid could come at the 
knowledge of the existence of all those 
eighty-four eulogies. He must have 
hod spies stationed all over the realm 
—emissaries, with eyes fixed on all the 
metropolitan and provincial presses, 
from whom he received regular re- 
ports. 

But Mr Richardson, apprehensive 
that the purchasers of him — ^a diamond 
British poet— may not be satisfied 
with such shreds and patches of praise 
as he has bedizened himself witli> 
kindly refers them for favourable 
notices of this volume," to 85. La Belle 
Assemblee— 86. Lady's Magazine— 
87. Britisli Magazine — 88. London Iris 
—89. Courier — 90. Morning Post— 
91. Morning Herald— 92. Public Led- 
ger — 93. British Press — 94. New 
Times— 95. Morning Chronicle— 96. 
Baldwin s London Weekly Journal— 
97. Oxford Herald— 98. Bristol Ga« 
zette— 99. Bristol Mirror — 100. Glas- 
gow Herald — 101. Dumfitea Courier 
—102. Edinburgh Star^— 103. Mon- 
trose Review— 104. Brighton Gazette 
—105. Durham County Advertiser— 
106. British Volunteeiv- 107. Derby 
Reporter — 108. Boston Gazette — 109* 
CorkChronide — 110. Wolverhampton . 
Chrcmicle— 111. Nottingham Beview 
—112. Sheffield Independent— 113. 
Sovereign — 114. Kentish Gazette— 
115. Herefbid Independent— 116. 
Kentish Chronide— 117. Herts Meis 
cury— 118. Evetdng limes— 119. 
Salopian Journal, 120. ffie. *f2L &c. 

122. &C. 
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Th RRE nre some questiom^ of mighty 
national inipOTtance, occasionally dis- 
cussed in l^arlianient, on vrhich tneu 
of edueation may, without surrender- 
ing their right of judgment, form their 
opinions almost entirely from the de- 
bates. It is of necessity, indeed, that 
thousands of intelligent men do so ; 
for they are prevented, by the exigni- 
cies of their owTi pursuits, from ac- 
quiring any better knowledge of the 
data on which those questions arc ar- 
gued than that derived from the clc- 
tailcd accounts of the debates in Par- 


liament, and such documentary papers 
as are easily accessible to persons not 
politicians by profinssion. Of this kind 
are many questions in finance— many, 
too, both in the home policy of the 
government, and its international mea- 
sures of trade with other states. 

There are other questions, again, of 
as mighty national importance, occa- 
sionally discussed in I’Hrlianient, on 
which men of education will not sub- 
mit to surrender one iota of their right 
of judgment to the nuthority, however 
high, of any statcainaii ; for on such 
({uestions they have been accustomed 
earnestly atul solemnly to reflect ; and 
the flicts on which their opinion is to 
be formed arc either notable events in 
the history of their own and other 
countries, or they arc, p^haps, laws 
of human nature, of Wxiicb they are 
as well, if not better, qtialiflecl to know 
the operation than many of the more 
eminent rulers and Icgialators of the 
land. Of that kind are most, if not 
all, questions touebik religion. The 
wisdom of the age, ^^n that great ar- 
gument,'* is not to be sought for, 
surely, beyond all other places, or 
solely, in the Houses of rkrliiment. 
\^atcver authority may be due to the 
talents and the knowledge at all times 
existing there, it will not be withheld 
from them ; but, on the contrary, 
perhaps rather more than is due will 
be yielded to them, frimi the natural 
anil salutary disposition of good citi- 
zens to remet, and even in some mea- 
sure to defer to the judgment of those 
who direct* the measures of state* 
Here, however, men wUt Judge chiefly 
and resdutely for themselves, in a 
slant country like ours, where 


religion is founded on intellect, where 
every educated person can pve reasonx 
for his belief, and where all who prize 
the heritage of undefiled faith feel 
themselves not only privileged but 
i)mnid to think, speak, wTitc, and net 
upon the right of their own instructed 
private judgment. That judgment has 
been instructed, not much by inini- 
Kters of tile state, but far more by mi- 
nisters of the church, and by those 
great inquirers into truth that have 
formed tlie intellectual character of the 
people. 

Of this kind, pre-eminently, is what 
is calletl the Catholic Question. Nei- 
ther Lord nor Commoner, however dis- 
tinmiishcd in Parliament, is entitled 
to hold higher language on cither side 
of that question, than the humbU'st in- 
dividual who has read his Pibk* by tin 
light of our great Protestant divincf.. 
And if wc are to bow to autboritiei> 
here, it ought to be to those authorities 
whose title to power over our minds 
and their most flam'd judgments, is dt'- 
rived from a life-long devotion to the 
study of our refonnctl faith, and of all 
till' blessings of which it has been the 
fruitful parent to civilized man. The 
doctors of our church lay no claim to 
mtiiUibility — but they dolay claim, and 
Uiut claim is granted to them in its 
fullest extension by the most enlight- 
ened — to a wider, deeper, and higher 
knowledge of tliosc subjects ir. all their 
bearings, to which all the best encigies 
of their minds, all the best sentiments 
of their hearts, and all the best trea- 
sures of their knowledge have, from 
youth upwards, been applied, that the 
truth might bo mastered and promul- 
gated, than those other leading intel- 
lects of tlie a^c arc entitled to claiA, 
who, necessarily busied with all zeal 
and passion in secular pursuits, may 
know as inudi as some — and more than 
many— but must know less than not a 
few of the ripe and good scholars of 
England, of the intmependence of 
civil and rdigtousflfberty* 

It is not, therefore, to my Lord 
Lansdown^ or yet^ to Mr Canning, 
that the People of Britain will choose, 
in their dotmt or anxiety^ to look or 
to trust AwdUuminarioti osi the dark- 
ne« M the Catholic (9hxeetiOD« Their 
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uiiinions ou iiiaii}r iKiiiiU) of tliat que»- from that sense of our iininorifil des- 
Uon will be considered with respect- tinies, which a pure religion alone 
ful attention^ but not os carrying can uphokh and which is assuredly 
with them any oracular authority — dcstioycd or perverted alike by scepti- 
and if the one or the othcr> or both of cism or superstition ? 
these distinguished persons^ should, ou The Catholic Question is not near- 
some of the most essential subjects ly so much a political as a religious 
which that question involves, exhibit question ; and accordingly the cham- 
utter ignorance or tlie groMssest hete- pions of emancipation would fain slur 
rodoxy, the (KH)ple of Britain will turn over, or get rid of the religious part 
to other teachers ; nor need they be at of it altogether, and treat it as any 
any loss to find them, wiser and more other ordinary question of state policy, 
learned far, in tliat Hierarchy wliich. Some of those champions — Mr Can- 
of late years, has been so persevoring- ning for example — do not fear to de- 
ly decried by the self-dubbed lovers clare to a Protestant people, that the 
and friends of knowledge, but which, shades of distinction between their 
nevertheless, first kindled, and has faith and Popery arc slight and eva- 
since guarded in these kingdoms the nescent. Others, again, like the Rc- 
sacred Torch of Tnitli. verend Peter Plymley, or the Irrc- 

That political liberty can never be verend Ileiiry Brougham, load Popery 
ill a country enslaved under spiritual with ridicule, to slmw that its harnw 
doin illation, is one among, perhaps, Icssuess lies in its folly — and tliat 
higher reasons, why the great majority there can lie no danger in anything so 
of tile educated minds in Britain will absurd. That is a strange way for 
to the last resist Catholic Emancipa- peo]>le to pull, rowing in the same 
lion. Tile spirit of Popery they will boat — sitting face to face— this water- 
not judge according to the softened, man on one thoR," presenting Un- 
subdued, and innocent character drawn breadth of his oar before the wind 
of it by an orator ambitious, in these and with the stream, that on the other 
days ot rhetoric fiourish, and philoso- feathering it with skill and dexterity 
phical liberality, omnst wind, stream, and tide* A 

wherry so skulled cannot make much 
Tir applause of listening senates to progress, and \nast inevitably be 
command.** swampal in attempting to ahoot Lon- 

don Bridge. 

There is a mardi of mind very dif- Such l^ng our way of thinking, we 

ferent, indeed, from Utai of which it took up Dr PhillpottB' First letter 
is now 80 much the fashion to speak to Mr Canning, knowing well tlie 
—a march conducted by oUier lead- ^at talents and erudition of Uiat dis- 
ers, and through other regions. Ex- Unguisfaed Divine, with confident ex- 
cellent things as they are, it is to be pectaUons of finding subjects therein 
hoped that there are things stid g^ucidated that had been darkened in 
better than Mcclunical Institutions, ^e Bight Honourable Gentleman's 
CbuTcbea are so— and we bold that ^ech ; nor were we disappointed- 
ministers of religion are more use- It is ipileetl a masterly piwuction, 
fill to their fellow creatures whom and nathcr Mr Caiming fh the 
Providence has placed in the lower House, nor his ally Mr Brougham 
orders, ay, more mefiil — for that is in the Bdmburgh Heview, has been 
the favourite word of foose who able to waird off riie heavy and cutting 
speak -so much of the ** immense btows whfoh tbefindy-teniiicTedstBd 
strides" the wwld is now making, — baa infliotad* Mr Canning made hut 
than even lecturers on Chemistry and a very genc^ aUuslon to the Pain- 
Mathematlcs. Unltivale such inteior jfolet, and som^ to assaB Dr Phill- 
knowkdge amqug the Jpeople as you potts through the shle ef Sir John 
may— Its fruits^ wt& eimer be rotten Copley. But the guard of &e Hector 
<ffp(daonoua---imkasiheVeeim which of Stimliopeu demoudiiMirepo^ 
it grows be watered Im Cbtistsanity. ful than was that of dm Master of the 
In this idand-^BeraHy*--<:!fayiatiBn- Hollsi-aud theassaultof the then Fo- 
ity preserves the character that speaks tdm Seemtery^ wily, sphUed and 
its divine origm and should those skuihl os it was, j^eed aaUc hum- 
oelestid Unoameats be blurred or dei* catms, aiyd, IfimMrRio^lumfB own 
faced, what knowledge could bo of tbundeic, the electric fiuid of his wit 
any avail to preserve to us that moral dropt, as if caught by a conducting 
and inteUecittiil dignity inseparable rod. on the floor. . 
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Mr C^xadfia's Bpeech on Sir Frauds 
Burdett's momn in ms charac- 
teriaed^ by Mr Brougham, we believe, 
as unanswerable^ Dr Phillpotts 
takes its leading arguments, one by 
one, and in few words luovea to the 
aatisfaction of the whole world— -and 
we will venture to say, to the more 
complete satisfaction of no man in it 
than of Mr Brougham himself— that 
the only difficulty of answering it ari- 
ses from this. 

That true no-meaning puzzles more than 
wit." 

Dr Phillpotts, too, atIdressesMr Can- 
ning in that kM of language which it 
would have been well for Mr Brougham 
— ^for his manliness and his honour, — 
had he himself always made use of 
when publicly expresbing his opinion 
of that illustrious person. l^et me 
only say, that if in the free examina- 
tion of opinions publicly prodaimed 
by you, 1 shall at all depart from the 
respect which is due to your high sta- 
tion, to yours|ilendid talents, and above 
all, to your distinguished character, 
you will hnd it much easier to forgive 
me, than 1 shall be willing to forgive 
myself.” That is all that any one roan 
can owe any other in debate ; and he 
who thus trankly proclaims in what 
light he regards nis opponent, is not 
only entitled, during the course of con- 
troversy, to speak out with warmth 
and boldness of condenmation, when 
he tliinks it due, — we say not only en- 
titled, but called on to do so by con- 
sistency, and zeal in what he believes 
to be the cause of truth. Contrast 
the independent and dignified statioito 
on whidi Dr Phillpotts thus stands iir 
reference toMr Canning, with the hu- 
miliating and degraded condition of 
Mr fiivugham Divine’s words 
wereperluiisoediilmdpr somewhat too 
warm for the Becreta^oomfortably to 
swallow — ^but the denuigogue was for- 
ced to eat his own after thdr heat had 
l)een quenched by Mr Canning’s spit- 
tle. Yet it is Dr Phillpotts whom Mr 
Brougham some years ago in the Edin- 
burgh Heview, called ** a fpul-ihouthed 
parson/* while of this his Letter, in the 
very last number of that Periodical, be 
says^ but enough of such scurrility!” 
Vet Mr Brouf^mhas had the sa^f^acity 
to discover, sinoe bis insane tirades 
about the Durham BeUs, that Dr PhU!- 
Iiottsodcnpies tooelevated a place in the 
cntiuHiatoii of the people of England to 
or 8^ qhiect for his venomous 
abtiHU. Acc<)pi|^**hi6 Letter to Mr 


Canning is written with great spirit- 
much knowled^ of the subject— df* 
ten with very considerable felicity of 
thought and expression." It is thus, 
by uncompromising fidelity to a holy 
cause, and by hold but stiU Christian 
castigation of its enemies, that the 
champions of truth are ultimately sure 
to triumph over the basest arts and 
most implacable animosity of the 
abettors of falsehood ; and the bright 
rq>ntation of this learned, eloquent, 
zealous, and mous churchman, un- 
diinmcd by all the noisome vapours 
breathed over it by the maligiiaiiis, 
ought to shine as a beacon to all his 
brethren. From that example they 
may learn, what some of them do not 
seem yet to know, that learning and 
genius themselves, if timid and dis- 
heartened, wiU be sure to be trampled 
under bestial and cloven feet ; but 
that the boldest of the bad will fear, 
nay respect, the front of a scholar, 
who is not ashamed, but proud of his 
calling, and urho shows to the opcMi 
world, when need is, that in the hal- 
lowed sliadcof College and Cathedral, 
he has learned lessons of a nobler wis- 
dom, and of a far higher eloquence 
tlian can be attributed even by tlic 
courtesy of these intellectual times to 
the coarsest and cleverest lawyer tliat 
ever brawled at a bar. 

The distinguished object of it (of 
Dr Phillpotts* scurrility,)’* continues 
die reviewer, who attempts no vain 
concealment of his name or hie nature, 
can well afibrd to receive it with dis- 
dain.** True, Mr Canning, or any other 
man of honour, may afibrd to rec-eive 
with disdain— any scurrility, clerical 
or lay. Had Dr Phillpotts been scur- 
rilous, Mr Canning would not have 
adopt^ Iiord Byron’sfacetious rule of 
conduct on such occasions, as laid 
down in Don Juan, 

I ten hbn, {/a ckrgpvmny he 

No— Mr Canning, as an Oxonian— as 
a Christ-Churcdi man— a gendeman— 
would have re^ed t%a Doctor of Di- 
vinity in mil^ langjUM He would 
not even bnve C8ll3r£im a foul- 
mouthed panflm*** But if the seunNi 
lity had \km vomited out against himj 
with clenched and featusea hi- 
deously. twitched and twisted in'eon- 
viilsioiis, all the while a face ^ring 
upon him, whose natural inlnnity 
was readci^ more hideout by demo- 
noicol possession — dien Mr Canning 
would have started up to ap[>ttl the 
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inducer, and with two little words, 
to strike him dumh—*^ It is false.*' 
Perhaps Mr Peter Plymley, too, will 
give his opinion of Dr Phillpotts' scur* 
rility against Mr Canning, in which 
case we might be induced to give a few 
specimens of Peter's own. We shall 
now see/' quoth Peter, in his notori- 
ous Letters, (speaking of Mr Canning,} 
if a nation is to be saved by school** 
boy jokes and doggrcl rhymes, by af- 
fronting petulance, and by the tones 
and gesticulations of Mr Pitt" Vastly 
complimentary, indeed, of Mr Can- 
ning's oratory in the House, and of his 
poetry in the Antijacobin ! Peter then 
attacksMrPercev^,and says,'* What- 
ever can be done by very mistaken 
notions of the piety of a Christian (Per- 
cr vai), and by very wrei cited imitation 
vf the eloauence of Fitt (Canning), will 
be done by these two gentlemen." A 
little farther on, he hypothetically de- 
clares his disbelief of MrCauning * * real- 
ly ^ssessing any portion of the great 

ed him from the weapons if the Whigs,** 
And then Peter adds scornfully, still 
cutting up Mr Canning, " 1 am cer- 
tain that the sounds oi'Mr Pitt s voice, 
and the measure of Ids tones, and the 
movement of his arms, will do nothing 
for us, when these tones and move- 
ments, and voice, bring us always de- 
clamation without sense or knowledge, 
and ridicule without good humour or 
conciliation." Was it indeed of the 
RightHon. Geoige Canning, now First 
i^ord of the Treasuiv, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Being, accord- 
ing to the Whig-Press, something 
more than human, at the head not 
only of hisMidesty's Administration, 
but of his Mqfesty's . Opposition, who 
was thus blasphemed by one of the 
poor Whiggisn creatures now' crawl- 
ing to lick the dust beneath his feet? 
But farther, "Nature," says Peter 
Plymley, that is, the Bev. S^ey 
Smith, now one of the panegynsts of 
Mr Canning, in that high-minded 
Work the 'Blue and Yellow,* "na*- 
ture descends dowii to intinite small- 
ness. Mr Cannlnj^ has his parasites; 
and if ypu take a iaige buasuig Uuc- 
bottle fly, and look at it m is laieco* 
scope, yoii may see twenty' oMtiity 
little ugly insects crawBag' about it, 
which doubtless think th^ fly to be 
the bluest, grandest, merriest, moot 
important animal in the universe, and 
are convinced that the world would 


be at an end if it ceased to bun." 
This self-same large bossing Uae- 
bottle fly is now "like a mailed angd 
on a battle-day ;" and the twenty or 
thirty little ugly insects crawling about 
it, who think tneir fly to be the bluest, 
grandes^ merriest, most important 
animal in the universe, and are con- 
vinced the world would be at an end 
if it ceased to buzz^re the Whigs of 
tlie Edinburgh Review. We do indeed 
agree with Mr Plymie-y, that " nature 
descends down to infinite smallness.** 
Mr Plymley, then, (afibrding a coin- 
cidence singular enough,) says, that 
" Ireland is gone, and the death-blow 
of England is struck — and this event 
may happen instantly— before Mr 
Canning naa turned Lord Howick*s 
(now Lord Grey) last speech into 
doggrel rhyme** That Mr Canning 
will never do— or we are much mis- 
taken. But Mr Plymley is so plea- 
sant a person— such a sworn foe in 
his merriment to all scurrility, that 
we must so on with him* In the 
last year, land to the amount of eighi 
hundred thousand poundr was purcha- 
sed by the Catholics in Ireland. Do 
you think it possible to be-Perceval, 
and be-Canning, and be-Caatlerei^h 
such a body of men as this out of their 
common rights, and their common 
sense? Afr George Canning may laogh 
and jokeat the ideaof PMestant bailifik 
ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 
9th clause of the sun-set bill ; but if 
some better remedy is not applied to 
the distractions of Ireland than the^ 
jocularity of Mr Canning, they wiU 
soon put an end to his pension, and 
to the pensionof those 'near and dear 
rriatives,* for whose eating, drinking, 
washing and cbtliing, man ul 
the United Kingdom now pays his two- 
pence or threej^ce a-year. Tonmay 
call these observationa coane, if you 
please ; but 1 have no idea that *tiie 
^phiaa and Carolines of any roan 
breathing are to eat national veal, to 
drink public tea, to wear treasury ri- 
bands, and then that we are to he told 
that h is coarse to aitimsdveit vmon 
this pitiful and eleemosynary 
doviXi M tUi^iif.iright, wny jnot men* 
tionit?;> if kw etpoaig, why shoitiUl 
not im whoa^oyt theoaseof lUBport- 
ingvhia aisters m tltiampgiaer bear ^ 
shame of k? , Everybody seema UU 
tbertoAp have imin who 

never i,M— . iwrMv tIAm 'ifk 

mow UMui politioiil Mtocd 
1 
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more than even what Mr Broi^;haih 
falaely attributes to Dr Phiilpotts-* 
odium dieologicum— there is tlic ma- 
Ugnant virus of rival wit, stinging be- 
cause outshone. Like the dog he re* 
turns to iiis vomit. '^The embroi- 
dered inanities^ and the sixth- form 
effusions of Mr Canning arc really not 
powerful enough to make me believe 
this, and 1 am sick of Mr Canning. 
There is not a hap’orth of brcail to 
all his sugar and sack.'* Finally— but 
here we must have recourse to small 
print, for the extract is longish 
^ In the ciirrespondmce whicli is passing 
between us, you are frequently aliuduig to 
the Foreign Secietary, and in answer to the 
dangm of Ireland, which 1 am pressing 
upon your notice, you have iiotliing to urge 
but the confidence which you repose in the 
discretion and sound sense of ihis gentle- 
man.* I can only say, that I have listen- 
ed to him long, and i^cn, with tlic great- 
est attention ; 1 have uaM every exertion 
in my puwer to take a fair measure of iiim ; 
and it appears to me ioipowiible to hear 
him upon any arduous topic without per. 
eeiving, that he is eminently deficient in 
those solid and serious qualities upon which, 
»und niion which alone, the conhdence of a 
great country can properly repose. Tie 
sweats, and labours, and works for sense ; 
and Mr Kllis seems always to think it is 
coming, but it does not come \ the machine 
caii*t draw up what is not to be found in 
the spring; Providence has made him a 
light, jesting, paragraph-writing man, and 
mt he will remain to his dying day. When 
be is jocular, be is strong ; when he is se« 
EuniSi he is like Samson in a wig; any or- 
dinary person is a matdi for him ; a soi^, 
an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an au 
tack in the newspaper upon Nieol*s eye, a 
smart speech of twenty minutes, full of 
gross mis^repreNentations and dever turns, 
excellent laiiguagc, a spirited manner, 
lucky qii0taliq||ti success In provoking dull 
men, some luS^nformauon, picked up in 
Pall-mall in Si morning i these are your 
ftiend's natum weapons; all these he can 
do ; here I allow him to be truly great : 
Nay, I will he just, and go still farther, if 
be would coniine himself to these things, 
and consider the fiuete and the playful to 
be the basis of his chancier, he would, for 
that species of man, be universally regard- 
ed as a person of a very good undersuuid- 
ing ; call him a legislator, a reasoner, and 
the oondnetor of the affairs of a gMt na* 


tion ; and it seems to me as absurd as if a 
butt^y were to teach bees to make honey. 
That he is an extraordinary writer of small 
poetry, and a diner-out of the highest lus- 
tre, I do most readily admit. After Oeorge 
8el wyii, and perhaps Tickpll. there has been 
no such man for this half century. The 
Foreign Secretary is a gentleman, a respect- 
able, as well as an higlily agreeable, man, 
in private life ; but you may as well feed 
me with decayed potatoes, as console me 
for the miseries of Ireland by the resources 
of his aente and tihmiian. It is only die 
nubUe situationa which this gentleman 
Ikolds, tliat entitle me, or induce me ttt say 
somuch abouthim. Heisa fiy in amber — 
nobody cares about the fiy ; the only ques- 
tion is, How the devil did it get there 
Nor do I attack him for the love of glory, 
but for the love of utility, as a burgomas- 
ter hunts a rat in a Du toll dike, for fear ii 
should fiood a province.*' 

We had not the slightest intention, 
when wc took up Dr Philipotts* I^et- 
tev, to revert to any of the obsolete* 
scurrilities of the Whigs against Mr 
Canning — but the application of that 
word to the dignified severities of this 
distin^iahed Tory somewhat raid'd 
our8pTecu,«nd Peter Plvinlcy chancing 
to peep pertly from the brass-wired 
cage^ in which he and a few other tira- 
ters of old are confined, we let him 
out for a moment to shake his feathers 
and chirp for himself— and who could 
have suspected that this very bird now 
keeps trilliDg in Mr Canning's ear his 
laudatory lays^hops on his master’s 
wrist, and lietween fits ojiens his ga- 
ping gullet to be fed with clerical 
crams ? Allowances ought, in all fair- 
ness, to be made for many changes of 
opinion and expression in the writings 
of public men, respecting the charac- 
ters of public men ; for those charac- 
ters may have changed from better to 
worse, or from worse to better, or they 
may ^ve been more fuUy developed 
or exhibited in the course of their ca- 
reer. But fgr all such changes, the 
world demmidB that good reasons shall 
be shown ; dut they shall be not sad- 
den and sbockingi but gr^ual and 
guarded, otherwise their sineerity is 
suspected ; and the*men who unblush- 
ingly avow them, are branded with the 
flagrant ahrine of hypocrisy and fiilsc- 


^ Jic ottBvk upnA hill virtue rod iiMnta fa the dStete mu OodlsdiMMif U brought fomnl with 
ertenutknbyttiWseoeia^ Battohavi^oliikwhwlequltt,1m«uw)ieii«W wvl't I 

iineiitt he lotued ebmU, tourhed fluu with a wind, tumiHl yiH wco no, «ml no into yen; it wm 
iMinw wen 1”^^< M^ontonlme, tisrtequin daovob bighar tngn tkam he dw two >nir\ 
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lioo<l, and Btnnd convicted befoie tho 
H'orld as renegades and anostates from 
tbe truth. It is not in an noncst man’s 
I)Owcr ever to admire and respect an- 
other, whom, during the best years of 
litc, he has not only regarded with 
iinmixed contempt, but heaped on lus 
head all public contumely, and called 
oil the wnole world to i>ointat liim the 
finger of scorn. We need not say that 
there never was an hour nor an act of 
Mr Canning’s life that deserved such 
insolent and brutal abuse as this savage 
JMerry Andrt'W heaped upon that gen** 
tlcman. Whatever may have biMnj 
are now, and may yet!bc, Mr Canning’s 
faults, errors, or sins, the, from boyhtm 
upwards, was distingui^ed among 
England’s best sons hy his talents and 
Ills genius. That we have ever said of 
him ; we, who have been called his 
detractors, because we have spoken our 
minds freely of liis political conduct, 
iind will continue so to speak, unawed 
by his displeasure, or the displeasure 
oi his friends, true or false ; but we 
should indeed hang down our heads 
for over, at the mere mention of his 
name, had wc, or any cue, liowcver 
remotely connected with us, so spat- 
tered him with rotUn venom, as if he 
had been a wretch on the pillory, as 
this jeering fellow did iu his glee, who 
now veils the forehead of a fool before 
tlic Premier on liis pedestal, and cries 
— « AGodIa God!" 

But we must dismiss such gentry 
altogether— remembering for a single 
moment* and no more, a kindm 
scoffer of the name of Shepbeid — 
whom wc hope wc may, without im- 
proper scurrility, and merely by way 
of stating a notorious matter-of-fact 
which he himself let out on the hust- 
ings at Liverpool, call a little fat ab- 
surd Unitarian Preacher with a squint, 

—a spouter of the true jack-pudding 
school, who, on the aame hustings, 
unconscious of the grotesque reaction 
of the charge on himself, taxed Mr 
Canning widi being abufi^, he, die 
siKiuter, being witnout one ex<!eptloa 
the roost ludrorou^ and the retuhied 
Member the roost degant roan in 
England. 

Dr PhillpQtta,*nre hive said, an« 
swers Mr Cannings unanswerable 

r ch argument bv anument— and 
first he demoliities » the fslldw- 
ing: 

* What wss it, that pmented m€a- 
tholicB from taking thdr seats in that 
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House ? Tho oatli against Transubstan* 
tlation. But while they excluded a man 
from Parliament for his boliLf in transub- 
Btantiatioii, it ought nut to be forgotten, 
that he who believed in consubstantlation 
enjoyed every privilege of tlie Constitudon. 
He did not say there was no difference be- 
tween the two opinions ; but the man who 
eould make it a ground of exclusion from 
political power, must have a minute per- 
ci^ion of the niceties of ratiocination, fiir 
which he might be envied as a logician, 
but which was wholly useless for the pur- 
poses of Common life.* /f enr, ifeor.’’ 

This argument is indeed worthy of 
the debater who had taken ** a Dilet- 
tante degree in Divinity,’ —and Dr 
Phillpotts comments upon it very 
much in the same happy strain that 
Mr Canning himself womd have done, 
had it fallen from some luckless oppo- 
nent of that ready wit 
^ In order to protect the Bank of Eng- 
land from forgery, it is highly ^nal ^ for 
any one to have in his possehsion a frame 
for making paper with waved lines.* Ima- 
gine, then, some sagacious couotry-gentle- 
man, fresh from Bum, to come down to 
the House^ and denounce, with becoming 
bdf-complaciency, the monstrous injustice, 
that while straightJined paper may be* 
made with impunity, any honest man, who 
happens to have a citrve^Une frame in his 
house, is liable to be sent to Botany Bay. 

^ 1 do not dray,* says lie, ^ that there is a 
diffrience between straight and waved l^es; 
but the naan who thinlu that diflerence so 
great, that the possessor of the waved-line 
frame is unfit to abide in the same hemi- 
sphere widi him of the straight, has an 
acuteness of sensibility to linw wetitade, 
which, however it may demand oni admi- 
ration, is utterly unifr for ordinary life.* ** 
But on a former oocaaion Dr 
potts obaervea, that Mr Canning him- 
self was heard to state thia matter, 
not certainly with biatorical, but with 
logical accuracy* In arguing in favonr 
ofMrPlunketraBili(Marchlfi, 18 Sl,) 
he found it oonvement tosuppoaethat 
the Teat, respecting tranauoatantia- 
tion, was passed at the Revolatioii,aiid 

^ Concaving in the rdtgion of the ei- 
iled fkttily,* Sttd you, * the Roman Catho- 
lic sobJeciB of the Brioah Crown wemfadU 
also to Ins devoted to thdr pdliticai dafani. 
The Qgthflhr was pt e ama d tube 
eaaBBtiallya taadtsBrt bat m tMaaan was 
natunUy eanaaaled aa a»«h as ponffiilei, 
wfaiUMSidan wro WBom seadily 
aaeenaiaro, ikeUst 

tk$ mu J* ih0 mm m i Cnti,* 
* Wmktt Ctmi 

fwh St# 
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ThiB explftttttkni of the Test* Dr 
PbillpottB admits to be a happy one^ 
and only begs leare to correct Mr 
Canning as to its origin* and of course 
its primaiy purpose. 

It firmed (can it really be necM- 
sary to remind you ?) fifteen years befbre 
the Reroludon, and at a time when there 
was no danger of any Jbreign allarhmenl^ 
except indM to the Pope. But* in pre* 
fcfenoe to usiog any wms of my own* 1 
will avail mysrif of the admission of a very 
distinguished Roman Caditdic in the year 
next after its enactment. Father Peter 
Walsh* in the Dediaathm of his History 
of the Irish KemonstiBiice * To tlic Catho- 
lics of Kn^dand, Ireland, Scotland,* &.c. 
(p. Id,) says, ^ if any riiall object thobc 
penal statutes, which may pahaps be 
thought by some to have all their quarrel* 
and all thdr force, against some harmless 
doctrines and practices, as, for example, 
against our doctrines of the C'onsecration 
and Tranbuhstandatlon, and our practice 
withall of the adoration of die Host, uhieh 
this present Parliament at M^ebtminstcr in 
their late Act may be thought by some to 
make the prindpu mark, whereat all the 
arrows of disfavour must now be siiot : the 
answer is both consequential and clear. 1. 

^ That the Roman Oatholics in general of 
these kingdoms, both EcclesiiMdcs and 
lilies, have always hitherto declined to 
disown those And.Cathdltc poiidons, 
which maintain the Pope*a pmtenccs of all 
aupreme both apiritual and temporal do- 
minion. 2. Their Missionaries, i. e. thtn 
Pricafcr, labour to infuse info all theit pent- 
trnis^ all Utrlr own prineipifs of equlvoca- 
turn ani mental reiervalion in swtitring 
any Oaih^ even ofaUegianec or supicwacy 
to the itiff/f, and firswearing any thing or 
doctrine whatsoever, except only those arti* 
ties, which hy the iudispensahlc condition 
^ their Communion they may not dissent^ 
hie nga oath. 3. That the tenet of Tcan- 
BuUMBadon is one of these t thrrijbrc to 
ddHIrby this (howevw otherwise in it- 
imWnef harmlM criterhim) the mtechief 
whfali they conceive to go along with it 
through the xbDy of Roman Camohes in 
these dominions, they make H the test of 
diseriminadng the loyally principled Pio- 
faatant from the dirioyal and dJamabling 
Papist.* ** 

Dr PbOlpoUa cites this passage* be- 
cause it not only afBmis s very com- 
l^te answer to all the tagacuiiui ob- 
aervatioDs one bean about ibe fdly 
of tbe law in demanding audi a tes^ 
but idso because it aimeea anotber* 
and aj^urently laucfa graver elijeo- 
tion. 

. Almoat eveiy one who Maks or wiitss 
■Htesideof thsBmm CathoHcs, from 
HimeioLfieimtw down m the IbitspBSM 


ot a httstings or a tavern dinner, has been 
accustomed to triumph over the gross ab- 
surdity of requiting Oaths as a security 
from Roman Catholics, while they arc 
charged with holding opinions subversive 
of the sanedon of oil oatns. Father Walsh 
has shown to us, that our ancestors wem 
not so foolish, as these very wise persons 
are pleased to imagine : he has told us, 
that there are tenets which, by the indis- 
pensable condition of Roman C'atholic 
communion, may no: be dissembled upon 
oath, and that Transubstantiadon is one 
of them, (as well, I suppose, as evrry odier 
Article of Pius TV.’s Creed.) He lias, 
moreover, told us, that to anniher class of 
oaths the same sacredness of obligation 
does not belong* — ^that to them, according 
to the doctrine of those Missionary J’ritsis 
from Rome, equivocation and mental r.'- 
servadon may be very safely applied,— and 
that this is especially die ease witli O&ths 
of Allegiance or Supremacy taken to the 
King. 1 heartily congratulate you, ISir, 
on a discovery so honourable to the per- 
sons, whobe cause you support. But in 
saying this, permit me at the same time to 
say, that I have no doubt whatever, there 
are Very few of them in England half so 
bad, as these their principles, if they con- 
dime to be their principles ; nay, 1 have 
no doubt, Uiat if PopcM, or Priests, wcu* 
to attempt now-a-days to draw such prin- 
ciples inti) practice among them here, wc 
should soon see the happiest results from 
the experiment. But then, 1 am sorry *o 
add, this admission must be confmeu to 
England unfortunately, there is another 
country concerned, and he must be a bold 
man, who would venture with equal readi- 
ness to answer for the mass of the Roman 
Cadiolic population, above all of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy, io diat country 

He then subjoins one or two speci- 
mens of the sort of management to 
which oaths of allegiance to temporal 
BOvereigns(according to Father Walsh ) 
areobnoxiooB ; and men turns to what 
Mr Canning had ssid in his Speech 
respecting the long Oath required to 
be taken Dj tbe Roman Catholic* vis. 
that it wsa oi^nallv devised aa a 
taunt against his loligion* though it is 
now propoBed as a limitation to his 
capability of obtaining power. Here 
Dr FhillpoUa is indeed triumphant. 

** J ossute you, that it is with 
tanoD 1 fan m a point of Iris- 

tory : but the ImpoctaM of the esuie, of 
wfaidi 1 sat thehuin61e .advocate, wiU not 
pern^ nor woiiU yoadesin^ that I dMHild 
sacrittc troth to concteiy/ Thaton^es 
1 am iurpriced tkat.yiMi have frugotten, 
wie, fa itesMiniporMtpsttie^^ 
pnewM by rite ^ Janies L ft 4. s. 15 ; 
and James, as 1 need not infbfrtiyoo) was 
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one of the last of our princes who would 
have f^iven vent to an idle taunt against 
the religion of Rome ? No, shr, this oath 
had a much graver origin ; it was render- 
ed necessary by the most atrocious act of 
wickedness recorded in the English an- 
nals. * After the infernal horrors of the 
fviiiipowdcr Treason, James I. caused the 
Oath of Allegiance to be enacted in Par- 
liament, as a Test, by which Iuh loyal 
Catholics, who were attached lo their du- 
ties, as subjects, might be discriminated 
from those other Catholics, who were un- 
diT the predominancy of another power.* 
^rLose language have I j^re employed to 
correct your very inconsiderate assertion ? 
Jt is not my own, — ^it is not the language 
of any Protestant controversialist, — no, nor 
even of some solitary, liberal, Roman Ca- 
rholic. Ti is part t>f the recorded and <.o- 
h-nin statement of the ‘ (Committee of Eng- 
lish ('atholifs* in 1701, addre^uced to the 
liiree Apostolic "l^icnrs, in vindication of 
Ihemsolves, and of all that was most re- 
spertabk' in rank, in opulence, in charae- 
ttr. of’tiiip laity of that Ommunioiu when 
they were arraigned by fh;;ir spiritual nu- 
jieriors, for vedutitarily disclaiming before 
flu- world those pernieioiis principles, which 
had too long recidvod the countenance and 
support of tiie highest authorities in their 
church. 

Sir, T do not wish to dwell on the 
aliuiueful parts of the history of my Ko- 
tnan (’athohe hdlow-c^untrynicn ; hut 
when the most distinguisl^ed of their advo- 
c ttes striven to convert the guilt and op- 
piobriiitn of Rome into an occasion of cen- 
sus ami reproach against the defenders of 
tlu (;huTrli of England, it is not cosy, nor 
wi't^ld it be becoming, to sit down in si- 
IiTcc under your attack. 

'•It hoH been seen, that the Gunpowder 
Treaaon was the proximate cause of this 
oath being imposed ; hut though the ptoxt- 
mau>, it was very far fnim being the only, 
cause. Tiiat TreBson stsolf was, in trntii, 
a natural fruit of the doettines then almost 
universally uught in the Churyhof Komo. 
In particular, as you need nottohs infonn- 
ed. Seminaries were founded and endowed 
at Rhenxis, at Bouay, at Rome Itself, for 
the education of English Priests $ whose 
first duty it was to poison foe minds of 
foeir people against the heretical mvem- 
roent under which they lived. The right 
of deatcoying heietito was (I widi 1 eonld 
■ay that h no kmger a part of theCa* 
non L«aw | that ri^t M bean feeendy ez«. 
erdaed n^nott foetMwd peiMMw df save, 
leign piincea. The same Caasn^w iu 
we have already seen) held, apdaflUUelfob 

a venial o&udK, to putto dsndien ex- 
communicated peMn, whatever be hia sta- 
tion, provided that it he dea^^iwm 9 et^Jbr 

So far from this Oath being idte 
taftni” or no regarded at Rome^ it was 
Voi.XXl. 


there viewed as a formidable attack 
on some of the most Favoured dogmaa 
of the Vatican— was solemnly con- 
tlemned by at least four Popes, beshles 
nuncios and universities — Paul .the 
Tgnth fulminated his censure of it — 
Urban the Eighth called it '' tliat 
noxious and unlawful English Oath 
of Allegiance, the oljdGyl of which is, 
not only to secure to the King, 

but to wrest the sceptre of ike Univer^ 
sat Church from the Vicar of Almighiif 
Qnt ]*‘ — as late as the year 1768, thV 
Pone's Legate at Brussels, when an 
oatti was in contemplation to be taken 
by the Irish Roman Catholics, wrote 
to Ireland on the subject, saying, that. 

the abhorrence and deteslation of 
the dtictrine, that faith is not to be 
kejjt with heretics, and tliat PrinecK 
deprived by the Pojie may be deposed 
or inurderra by iheir subj^sts, as ex- 
pressed in that proposed oath, arc 
alisofutety intohrahte ; because those 
dficirines^re defended and contended 
for by most Catholic nations^ and the 
Holy See has frequently followed them 
in nrnr/iVc”— and Dr Troy, llomau 
Catholic Archbishop of Duidio, con- 
tents himself with remarking, ** that 
the Pope*B Legate at Brussels delivereil 
liis own private unauthorized opinion’' 
—but then it is to be remembered that 
the Homan Catholic Church in Ire- 
land was under his jurisdiction. In 
short, it was not till the year 1778 
that this Oath was tolerated at Rome, 
nor even tlimi formally and expressly, 
nor without mudi of qualification and 
reserve, and some considerable altera- 
tion of its terms. In particular, it was 
not endure^ that the doctrine of the 

and damnaWe; for, 
as Dr Milner lam ** these are high 
theological qualifications, which no 
private Catholic, without indinitig to 
schism, can undertake to pranoututo 
on a contreveried poiut,” it 

saema. the deposiiig imwer edll u^) 

on the atrength of hu private 
meut.'* 

My Oanuhig^ eseond unansweraMe 

iigoin^ 

foe 

IHty, idhtost 

all the ehiMhet ste exciqsiva on saUke ar- 

dUtet iUBM wtHihcsci uMbota,' who 

a humed^pCsition of foe gnat mystofoo 
of Chriafomity— and holds it widi the ea- 

5S 
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preMtd dec:Uratiim, that they iirlio diiler 
from it cannot bw* aaved. With this fact 
befene them, could the (Roman) Galholica 
be excluded ffom the enjoyment of their 
dvil righto, on die ground of believing the 
doctrine of exclusion ?' '' 

Dr Phillpotts ia well aware ofcll 
that has been uttered and written up* 
on the Athanasian creed ; but he dues 
not shun l|r Canning's argiument, 
which is certainly not worthy of him, 
rmterated, as it has so often been, by 
BO many ignorant people, with whom 
he can have no alliance 

This, Sir, affords but a very faint il- 
lustration of the wisdom of putting our use 
of the Athanasian Creed on a par with the 
tyrannical and intoli^rant principles of the 
Churcli of Rome. That Church, among a 
tbousaud Himilar extravagancies, sentences 
a man to the loss of all liope of Christian 
Salvation, who says, that it is contrary to 
the iiucitiidon of Christ, to mij: water with 
wiac at the holy communion ; the Cliurcli 
of Jjngland, in the Athanasian Creed, pro« 
nouDces the some of one who impugns the 
fundamental truths of Chrisdlmity ; and 
you are pleased to say, that this deprives 
us of all right to find fault with the exclu- 
sive spirit of Romo. 

As to the Athanasian Cr«d being ^ a 
human ciporirioii of the great mysteries of 
Christianity,' you must forgive my telling 
you, that if you had taken the trouble of 
acquainting yourself witli the nature of that 
fonDulary, you would not have thought it 
a fit subject of sneer or banter. The Atha- 
awian Creed is not an cxpotillon^ of any 
mysteries ; it does not aim at anything so 
absurd. But it defer the fundamental 
doctrines of .the Gospel ; and in respect to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, aecompanics 
the statement with certain distinctioas, 
which were rendered necessary by the at- 
tempto of Heretics to oormpt the doctrine 
itself, by their own daring mnovationM. It 
also accompanies its statement with de- 
nooDcingthe awful sentence on unbdievers, 
which our Lord himself denounced, when 
he gave to his apostles the solemn charge to 
go and preach me Gospel to every ereumre, 
* he that bclieveth not riiall be damned/ 

^ You will perceive, tfttofeffne, that the 
main question respecting the AAanasiaa 
Greed is, fint, whether its doctrines be 
true; eeooodiy, whether they be fhnda- 
men^ The Church of EngUmd htdds 
them to be both true andfundmeiitrii, and 
therefore ecrnnlee not to receive and use the 
Creed, notwiMtotanding tbo etfong terms 
in whirii the danger oT unbeliAfii tberoeet 
forth. 

** Now, Sir, OUT oompUint Mdnet tha 
^uTch of Rome is, nbt that it ieatcludea 
fram Salvation those who impugn doetrines 
'whidi it thinks fundamental, W that St 
hs^ as fundamental one p^ieular doc* 


trine which requires the belief, under pain 
of damnation, of everything else whatever 
whidi it shall choose to prescribe, 1 mean 
the infallible authority of the Church. This 
one tenet enslaves die minds of those who 
liold it; or, at any rate, it makes them 
unfit to legislate for any other Church. 
For it teaches them to regard that Church, 
as leading its members to perdition. In 
respect to our own Church, the Protestant 
Church of England and' Ireland, it is ad- 
mitted to be cidier an integral part, or an 
inseparable adjunct, of the pn-sent (/Oiisti- 
tutionofthU Kingdom. The writ of Sum- 
mons to l*arliwent expresses now., as it 
did of old, owe ^ thf* principal ends o/ htdd^ 
ing i/, to bc^ to consult for the safety irnd 
drfencf of the Church of England. W't* 
say, therefore, that those who believe tliot 
this Church leads its members to damna- 
tion, as they cannot, witli a sound ctm- 
scicnce, consult for its safety and dcfcncL', 
cannot, on the pnnciples of the British 
Constitution, be intrusted with the h;gisln- 
tive powers of the state. 

This, Sir, is the argument for exclu- 
ding Roman Caiholics from Parliament, 
which we found on their doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation ; and you will, I am sure, 
perceive that it Tcinains completely iin- 
tonclied by your pleasant commentary on 
the Athanasian Creed.’* 

Dr Phillpotts then enters into va* 
rious statements of the sentiments of 
the Church of Rome, even in Kiig- 
land, respecting the spiritual stuti* of 
the members of any other Cliurcli, 
esjiecially of the Church of England 
— beginning with a quotation front 
Gandolphy, one of the most learned 
and eloquent divines of his Church in 
modem days, and whose sermons wen* 
authoritatively pronounced worthy to 
be cased iu cedar and gold We 
deny htdinesM and theological virtue to 
all sectaries, because they want tiicse 
fint principles of piety and virtue, 
and constitute private reason and 
judgment the motive and the rule of 
eveij moral action;*' jmd ending with 
Dr Doyle, who swore, o^nre the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that ho 
had a higher respect for the Establish- 
ed Chnmi than for any other body of 
Christians separated from the Church 
of Home ; and in tfii letter to the Earl 
of Farnham, thus eaprosses that re- 
spect in definite terifls When men 

gaze fpr a eonaiderahle time at the 
most hideooM metuter, they can view 
it with diminished honpr ; hut a man 
of reflecthm Uving in Ireland, and 
coolly observing the worlringa of the 
Church establisomenti woum seek for 
some likeness to it among the prieuie 
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of Juggernauip who saerifiei the poor 
naked victims io their impure and de» 
iestahteiddsr 

Mr Canning^B third unanswenble 
argument is founded on his peculiar 
views of the nature of the doctrine of 
Absolution. Hear Dr Fhillpotts in re- 
ply:— 

I proceed to another of your argu- 
uicntH. 

' The doctrine of Absolution has also 
occasioned much objection. In the abstract 
that doctrine was aAxirrd.*.— I trust. Sir, 
that you meant to confine *'your censure to 
tin* extravagant doctrine of the Church of 
Uomc; not to extend it (as your words 
swm to imply) to absolution generally; 
for if (he JatUT were intended, I atu bound 
to tell you, that, in tlic plenitude of your 
parliamentary privilege, you have presu- 
med to visit wid) your ban, one of the most 
solemn acts and dedarations of our blessed 
Lord himself. After his resurrection from 
tile dead, when * all power bad been given to 
Him ill heaven and in earth,’ lie conferred 
on bis apostles, and in them on their suc- 
cessors to the end of time, the power of ab- 
solution, s«^berly and soundiy understood. 

^ In the abstract, that doctrine was 
absurd; but the evidence before tile (Jom- 
initteeof the House of Lords went to prove, 
that the absolution depended oti the dUpo~ 
iithn of the pnrty^ and not on the abstract 
power of the party giving it.* 

Sir, it is not easy to restrain my pen 
within the bounds, which 1 would wisli to 
prescribe to ft, when I reflect either on the 
foul deception practised in this particular 
by the lioman Catholic Bishops upon Par- 
liament, or the deplorable facility with 
u'hich you, and men like you, permitted 
youndves to be duped by thena The real 
boctrine of the Churdi of Koine is this, 
diat no disposition of the penitent, not even 
the deepest and most perfect contrition, 
will obtain for them absolution of their 
sins, widiottt the serious purpose of having 
recourse for it to their priest. In thatcase, 
and in diet case only^ w ^eit perftet con- 
trition, and thorngerious purpose of oonftsB. 
ang to the piMR and seekuig his absolu- 
tl^) the Bctuil inieiposition of the iniiit 
is not necssaiUT. 

** But isoosider hoar small a part of the 
way this esrries ns. !1^ penitent may, not 
judge for himself; iheiher ^ cogSrltios Ins 
r befo^ro ne can have the comfort of 
Knowing this,' he ogist go to his priest, si^ 
receive me glad assuraneefooipliliin^tlu 

The main unsdrisf; howevell is, i^t 
perfect cemtririon Is not necjaM^ Imper- 
fect oontrition (eondsttaig, Tor iashlHce, .jiNf 
the fear of hdl, the abience of the will of 
atemng, tmd.theli(ipeiifiMidoa,}o»su9l- 
cieot, to wipe, out aK pest 

guilt, and to eiMniw to the sinner his fotiure 
admission to the everlasting happiness of 


heaven. Need I say what lenipbitioii to sin 
sudi a doctrine holds out ? above all, what 
ruinous security of mind, what csllousness 
of conscience, under the most aggravated 
|[uilt, must be its practical result ? That 
It has not its full effect in countries where 
better principles prevail, and the purer 
faith of the nation at large controls and 
chastens the influence of t^e wont corrup- 
tions of the Church of Home, may make 
those who live in such countries slow to 
credit tlic enormous extent of mischief pro- 
duced by it, when suffered to have its foil 
and unmithmted sway. But turn to the 
evidence before you, seek the truth, not in 
the ^ g^ly gfo^* of Dr Doyle, but in 
the testimony of a man, who has no inte- 
rests of an established Church to bias his 
judgment, or, if you will, to impair his 
crcdit,-»of one, who has no interest what- 
ever in the question, except the highest in- 
deed, but that which is least likely to mis- 
lead him, the genersl interest of veligiouB 
trutli and libeny— :tuin to the -evidence of 
Mr Burnett, a disaenting minister, lerident 
at Cork, and kt him tell you what he has 
himself sAsi and known. ^ JVb Moman 
Catholic of the lower ordm,* says he, * has 
auff dread of final perdHlon. J have spoken 
with them frequently on the suhfcety and 
never f}Hnd one of them thaCsupposei he 
cottid go to MV ' * The confidence of the 
ffcople in their absolution^ which follows 
confession, is such as completely to destroy 
in their fninds any fiar of future puntsk’ 
ment. I have found this to be the cMe ge- 
nerally ; and in esses where th^ are con- 
victed in courts of justice, th^ very seldom 
show anything like a feding' sense of their 
situation ; which, I conceive, arises solely 
from the conviction, that the abscdutioii 
enjoyed at the hands of the priest wUl do 
everything for them. I Hove iscit, mynlfp 
thirty five individuals in the dock together^ 
sentenced to death, and I could not perceive 
the least degree of emotion in consequence 
of Ac pronouficiHg of sentences ad which I 
attrilfuted to the confidence placed in the 
absoludoH of the ckrgjp' ^ 

Bit Canning’s fbnrriAmanawnrable 
argomenit, is a refutation of an olgec- 
tion urged against the Komaa Catblie 
Futb, that it attaches an overweening 
value to the merststof good werki-*- 
•a objeefeioiL ho BaTB, wsieb ho oouU 
not oxpoet to havoheiurd, WhrtM? 
Does wot Mr Canning know*— mat to 
gttoek' m overweentoig valito to iihe 
miilBOf good umrln, nrdeaMetfvo of 
all iiiond%«iid of all rd^gtoi when 
coMdored m the ibhat tlMi heat 
phimofhersAnd tlidh(j»iAvliM.have 
copadm dud 

tnpw, lid tito meriM heeweiMilMliof 
•SvUQdito, are when good wtoBka aneM-- 
ceived as independent of, and uneanaed 
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by a right imirit within— a piouR^ a re- 
h^ous iDOUve? Would it not/' Mr 
Oanningeontinuea^ ** be more danger- 
ous to a state to mahe gnod yfork* no*» 
thing, and ftith everything ? I prefer 
the man who insists upon the necessi- 
ty of good works as part of his religi- 
ous creed, to the man who insider* 
himself controlled in all his actions by 
an inejcorahte fate/' This is sadly super- 
^al^ sophistical, and confused— might 
we, with all due respect to Mr Can- 
ning’s high endowments— say , even ig- 
norant. Or Phillpotta writes in a very 
different strain 

To the peeuliar tenets of that deno- 
mination of Cbriatians, to which you ap- 
par to allude, 1 am very far from subscri- 
bing : but this much 1 will say, that no 
mao, who knows what th«;y really are, wtiOl 
ever treat them with contempt. Vou, sir, 
do not appi.'ar to have yet risen above the 
vulgarcst prejudices on this subject : dee, 
you would liave known, that opinions which 
iiave commended themselves to the full and 
firm conviction of some of the ablelt, as 
well as holiest, men who have everadomed 
our Church, are not to be thus blown down 
by the whiff and wind* of the smartest 



it may be said that yon were not 
speaking of modem or subur-minded Cal- 
vinists, but of the wild opinions of the fa- 
natics in Charles's time. * Kefer to histo- 
ry, and see what it teaclies on the subject, 
iriio were they who brought the monarch 
to the block ? Who stripped Bpiscopsey 
of the mitre, and of all its spiritual autho* 
rity 1 ^ temporal possessiona The Pa- 
pists ? No : liut they who were most vio* 
lently opposed to them,' 

Vour argument now stands thus ; be- 
cause great mischief was indicted on our 
Church and nation by one set of madmen 
two hundred yean ago, therefore it is unjust 
or foolish, or both, to guard agakiit the 
avowed hostility of another class of one- 
mies in our om days— bmose the Dutch 
fljet bunied Cliaiham in the seventeentb 
cjiuury, therefore none of our doric-ysrda 
ought to be protected agiinstaFcench fleet 
in the ninetmtih.'’ 

Mr Canning’s flftb uaaaswerable ar- 
gumeat rates to the Supremacy of the 
He sees no valid oliicetion in 
the argument drawn for the heHdt* of 
the Roman Cotbolios hr that flhmre* 
mscy— it being qiiritnal. The qnes^ 

, tton, he mimtahiB, is not, whether it 
w acted upon by the Roman Chthdaeni 
imt whether it is acted on in sneb $ 
way as to make it dangeroitt to die 
stoto* It is not in our nowdHo otiote 
the wliole of Dr PbillpMto’ tMiMeriy 


historical argument on ttiis topic— but 
we can give a summary of its sub- 
stance, and some extracts:— 

Much confusion often arises on this 
point, from not sufficiently bearing in mind 
the very different foundations of Papal au- 
thority, which are recognised in diffiiient 
countries. The French look to the Councils 
of Constaoce, Pisa, and Basil, not only aa 
truly (Ecumenical, but as having so fixed 
the superiority of councils over the Pope, 
and in other respects so limited his power, 
that not even the decrees of subsequent 
councils, much less the constitntions of 
Popes themselves, can work any material 
change in the principles there established. 
But besides this general security, they pro- 
cttfcd for theniseWcs what was called ^ the 
pragmatic sanction,' whicli cccognUed on 
the paTt«f Rome a very large measure of 
independence in the Church of France; 
and though tliis pragmatic sanction was 
afterwards displaced by a less favourable 
instrument,— .the Concordat bctwisen Fran- 
cis 1. and li(K> X., — still the mult has been 
the cstablishnimt of so strong a barrier 
against the worst usurpations of Rome, 
that the liberties of the Oallican tHiurch 
have formed a proud exception to the ge- 
neral state of spiritual bondage, in which 
other countries of that communion have 
been all, mote or less, enthralled. For by 
the rest, tlte acts of the councils, which I 
have mentioned above, (excepting the de- 
crees of Constance"' against heretics,) were 
all rejected ; and In their place the clccn^'S 
of the Council of Florpna* (which was held 
by Eui^ias IV. at the same time with the 
CouDcil of Basil, and in express opposition 
to it) were universally received. Now, the 
Fathers of Florence ascribed so large and 
swesping an authority to the Pope, that 
the French not only unifimnly rcniied to 
recognise thb Council as valid, but when 
at Trent there was an attempt to obtain 
the re-enactment of the FKnenthie Decree, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and the otiier 
Frendt prelates positively derlored, that 
they would quit the CotmeO, Snd protest 
against its decrees, unless the measiiR wen 
abandoned. ^ 

From this statement' 'flSHrill appear, 
how very faUaeious it is, to quote, as is of- 
tm done, the language of Piendi jurists or 
divines, in particular tile fkaious deelaro- 
tton of the dbrgy of that shurdi in 1688, 
■t authority fbf the ddtstrtoibof Ronsn Ca- 
toolicB in nfher countriwon the supwmacy 
^ the Pop& ^ To the fatter, tlw foUoving 
deone of flownce (sthekaown and ncog- 
ttised stitidisri of MtodjOxy «n this pofat. 

* We deftoe, tfate the Holy Apostelic See, 
nod the Roman Pontiff, have a primacy 
over the whole worid, siw that the Romm 
Fhntiff hlmsrif fa tto suciwijaoo of St Peft^^ 
the. dbfaf of the Apoite, and true Vicar 
(or representative, TuwilngHns) of Christ, 
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and that he is Head of the whole Churcfi, 
and the Father and Teacher of all Christie 
ana ; and that to him in St Peter was dele* 
gated by our Lord Jeans Christ full power 
to rute^ and ffovern the unieeiaal 
Church ; as also is contained in the acta of 
general councila, and in the holy canons.' 

Mr Butler himself admits, that the 
ultramontane doctrine, as it is called, 
the assertion of the Pope's right to su- 
preme power, whether direct or indi- 
rect, ill all temporal concerns of states, 
the power of depriving sovereigns, and 
of interfering witli the rights and du- 
ties of subjects, may, in that decree, (of 

doctrine is not eontradicteJ^by any ec- 
clesiastical authority ; it is favoured at 
Borne, and everywhere else it is tolera- 
tc^l by those who do not assent^) it— » 
if, in England, few indmduals persist 
in holding it, in Ireland there are mil- 
lions, who, if their priests will teacli 
it to them, arc most ready to receive 
iU-and what security have we that 
the priests will forbear to teach it? If 
there be none, thi^i this wide and in- 
definite tenet of the Pope' s supremacy, 
is both a valid and a strong objection 
against making farther concessions to 
those who hold it At this very time, 
thoBull of Boniface VIll.,calledUnam 
Saiictam, is admitted as a genuine and 
valid decree even by the Cws-book at 
Maynooth. 

'{his Bull, among other estiavwan- 
cies, attributes to the Church, and the Pope 
its bead, ^ two swords, the spuitusl and the 
temporal-., the former to be used by the 
Church, the latter for it ; the former hj^e 
sacerdotal, the latter by the re^ andini- 
litary hand, but at the nod and suiFerance 
of the priest :-.,.as Jeremiah says, La, I 
have Hi thees tftie daff^ eascr nafhae and 
kingdami* Therefon if the escthly power 
go wrong, if shall be judged by the spiriu 
ual ; but the supnme power itself, by God 
alone. Moreover we dcdace, de&e, and 
pronounce, that^ U aitogeifier a jndut Wm 
eesearp to sahatlon, for cverff ereatare to be 
euhfect to the Homan 
Dt Phillpotta then shows other in- 
stances of the exerdse of this rij^t, 
in the Bull Unigenitus. the Legend of 
St Gregory VIL Ad we Bull of C»- 
nottisatkm of Plus V. Of Flue ' Ae 


adoration, of the subjects of the British 
Crown ? My readers will sesrody believe 
me, when I say, that it was, among other 
things, his ^ unhesitating tiel in mking 
with his dread anathema the impious here- 
tic Elisabeth, tlic pretended Queen of Eng- 
land, the slave of shameful vices, os a Heps- 
tic, and the favourer of Heretics, absolving 
her subjects from their allegiance, and de- 
priving henidf, by PontiBcal authority, of 
her pretended right to the throne of Bng- 
laaa.’ These things are expressed in these 
very terms in the Bull of Canonization ; and 
the Bull, moreover, commended the exam- 
ple of Pius as an object of imitation to every 
BishopP 

A claim to supremacy such as this, 
acknowledged and act^ upon by all 
the ecclesiastics in ooromunion with 
Rome— entering into and directing 
their devotions— hallowed by associa- 
tion with all that is most sacred in re- 
ligion — not, Dr Phillpotts well says, 
a matter to be treated with contempt* 
But there yet remains an observatiou 
on this point too importam to be omitted. 
No Baglishman will deny, that cases may 
be put, when, in the exerdsc of the most 
awful responsibility that can be incurred, 
subjects are bound by their duty to God, 
to themselves and their pmterity, to rise 
against their lawful sovereign, and assert 
those rights wMch tyranny would aimibi- 
late. 

^ Now, the doctrine of the Pope's su- 
premacy telb us, that the power of deter, 
mining wlien this awful moment is arrived 
belongs to the Church* Such not only was 
the language of Allen, and others, but it is 
the language of living Roman Catholics, 
ewscially m one of the most truly liberal 
of his commonion ; one, who viewed the 
tyranny and usurpations of the Pope viA 
abhorrence, and whose manly resistance to 
the arrogant pretensions of the modem 
Churcliof Rome, drew down npoD him the 
indignation and oGnsores of his superion, 
-.-I mean Dr O’Connor : even he, (and if 
he, all gthers, we may be euce,) affirmi a 
piineipls directly tending to ibo violatioii 
of the sworn duty of the subject, and to 
the dependence ef the Crown on the ded- 
siotts^ a foreign Bmtfffi Huts he writer 
* Then is but one diSbienee in this respect 
between the genuine doetriM of GamlM 
andPm(U»wta,aDd>iM lsjaq^^^ by 
m MstociAd . appi^ 

Sfluof itt oeulb If^Mdhewaetohalau 


y. Dr FhObotti am,— a rnnlAlyandeWu^ 

This k Iitk ooiM,bmfe Jnem F m ginnd 

land and In Eiig^dV^ what Von die iddbiii^fe^^ ^ 

higbvirtties,‘dtoh^deg*erfdiiuh#^^^ 

(suehMrButotdlBtislKeqttlsltohilhil C^ofAMu^^ 
whiA lAlesd him td tts ll a tlmed^ 
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gatioii4 That Cnna did come, wliiai Jamct*a 
tynanical govemment tendered that go- 
Ternmeni Intolenide to the Eaglieh peo- 
ple, and then the ofBeen of die army and 
navy dedand tbeniflelves- dispensed from 
the obli^tion dF didr Oath. Now, in 
almilar cvcumstaneeB, a Catholic officer 
would pauses True, he would say. It a|id 
pears to me, that I am now acqdlhted from 
all obligation of allegiance ; but perhaps I 
judge too favourably in my own cause, and 
I wiU submit it to t^te judgment of the 
Churchy whctlicr I am, under these dreum- 
stances, absolved from my allegiance, or 
not The Church then only pronounces us 
absolved from our oatlis, when their obli- 
gation has already ceased/ (But then the 
CA»rch has authority to pronounce that 
their obligatiou has ceased : and this, in 
trutli, ia Ule marrow of the whole.) ^ No 
Pope, no Council, can abnolve or ditfteme^ 
so mng as the nature and circumttancci of 
ike Oath are the tame^ 

Now, air, can any government be safe, 
if its subjects arc thus at liberty to apply 
to any authority, fore%n or domestic, to 
ascertain wheth^, and when, their 4lity of 
allegiance has ceaUd ? Certainly the 
ger is not lessened, hut greatly increased, 
by that authority bdng ecclesiastical ; for 
a sacredneas is thus thrown about it, which 
mikes its responses infinitely more vene- 
rable and convincing, than any merely hu- 
man sanctions could ever give. But the 
consideTation of greatest moment in the ac- 
count is this— that there is a specific quar- 
ter, to which resort may be had for the so- 
lution of tlic doubt. This must fadlitate 
the application for the solution, and still 
more must facilitate and encourage the 
growth of the doubt itself. Where the 
ronsdenoe of the individual must dedde, 
if he be indeed conscientious, he will, of 
course, be so deeply impressed with the sa. 
ciedncss of the obligation, under which hit 
oath has laid him, that he will be eager to 
keep down every nascent surmise nnfiayour* 
able to hU swom allegiance : — nothingilut 
the strongest and most palpable case of ty- 
ranny wiU overcome hu honest scruples. 
But if there be as Ecdesiaadcal Superior, 
who can authoritativdy pronounce on the 
validity of his sminise, be feels hhnself 
quite at liberty to give it a full and free 
vent : to communicate it to that superior, 
and, in communicating, to set it form in the 
strongest colours, and so to confirm and 
augment its native foree. Besides, if there 
were no estmal quarter to which to have 
recourse for solution of tudi doubts, every 
individual most be indinOd (o keep tberi 
to himadf, until tibe case he of ao graVo 
and oveTpowKlog a necsessitjr, as tO' unito 
the whole mass d the people in one oomo 
mon fediug. 

** On all these, as wdQ as othseaccountg, 
fioetrine of tlie Kupmmai^ of the Pope 
lirone which must make every wise legis- 


lature, particularly every Protestant legis- 
lature, cautious how they increase the power 
of those who hold it And can this seem of 
little moment, when Irisli Roman Catholic 
Bishops— who, to the mass of their people, 
must appear to speak with authority scarce- 
ly less sacred than that of tlie Pope him- 
self—are describing an intolerable tyranny 
as even now exercised by the Government 
of their own land ?’* 

Mr Canning’s sixth and last argu-t 
ment ia the one on which Dr Phillpotts 
brings to hear the whole of his strength, 
and certainly he does crush it to pieces, 
—but we must merely refer our read- 
ers to that part of the Letter, occupy- 
ing many pages. Mr Canning says, 
that another objection to tlie conces- 
sion tif^ny political power to the Ho- 
man CStbolics, is, that they arei iu 
Ireland, under the guidance of men 
whom they regard with veneration 
bordering on idolatry. ** But if they 
are idolaters to their priests, we are to 
blame,— if they bow down before idols, 
it was our fitrHruiwn which set theiri 
up !” Alax! that Hach a man should 
be satisfied with such reasoning * 
Throuf^h about thirty pages Dr Phill- 
potts nfts this argument, and gives its 
chaff to the winds. 

From this, wc fear, but very iiii- 
pcrfeci statement of this part of Dr 
Phill^iotts’ Letter, in which, however, 
we have not scrupled to use, as far as 
we could, his very words, it will be 
seen what ground there is for the 
charge the Edinburgh Reviewer urges 
against him of scurrility. We have 
neMier sought for nor avoided any of 
his strongest expressions ; and the ex- 
tracts will speak for themselves, couch- 
ed, as they all are, in langui«e elo- 
quent and vtorous, and fuu of all the 
best graces of English undefiled.’^ 
Wc dhall now accompany Dr Pbill- 
potts in his observations on the secu- 
rities with which the ■ concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, made in the bill 
of 1825, prere to be accompanied ; but 
before doing so, it will be necessary 
to revert with him to the history of 
those securities. Jn the 1799, Mr 
Pitt hoped that means might be de- 
vised to combine th(;^xtenshm of equal 
political rights to the CathoHcs, 

with dke precatifions m tbs security 
of our Protestant Church and Govehi- 
ment. In the last speed) he de* 
Uvered in Psrlisment on Uiif sulgect, 
be thus expresses Umsdf 
** I have never been ose of those vim 
have held that the term ^ Emancipation* 
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i«, in the •UMlIeet degree^ applicftble to the 
repeal of the few nmaiiiing penal atatutee, 
to which the (Roman) Catliollcs are itiU 
liable. But, possibly, in my view of the 
Krounds of expediency, I may think it to 
be much more coDtradwtinguished fnm the 
question of right, than the honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr Fox) does. He seems to con- 
sider, that there is only a shade of difter- 
ence between the expediency and the right; 
whereas in my view of the difference, it is 
brood, evident, and fundamental. I consi- 
der right os independent of circumstances, 
and paraiiiouiii to them, whilst expediency 
is connected with ciruumstances, and, in 3 
great measure, dependent upon them. With 
regard to the admission of (Roman) Catho- 
lics to franchise's, to the elective franchise, 
or to any of those posts and offices, which 
have been alluded to, 1 view all tliese points 
as distinctions to be given not for the sake 
of the person and the individual whb is to 

{ lossess tlieiu, but for the sake of the pub- 
ic, for whose benefit they weie created, and 
for whose advantage th^ are to be exerci- 
sed. in all times, therefore, and upon 
every occasion, whether relating to tlie Ro- 
man Catliolic or the Protestant dissenter, 
to the people of Irelimd or to the people of 
Kngland, 1 have always, froni% due regard 
to the constitution, been of opinion, that 
we are bound to consider, not memly what 
is flesircd by a part, but what is best and 
luo&t advantageous to the whole.** 

Here we see the principle whidi 
guided and restricted Mr Pitt in all he 
did or said on this important subject* 
Tn ISOH, Lord Grenville declared, that 
his opinions, and those of Mr Pitt, were 
not only in complete unison, jwt were 
formed together by mutual Irommu- 
iiication and unreserved confidenpe. 
Mr Pitt's scheme of securities vasan* 
nounced by that nobleinau who above 
all others W enjoyed his confidence, 
and participated in his labours, and it 
was recommended bv the favovpr of the 
Country at large, by beings acoo^Q* 
panied by the puthontative offer, as it 
was at the time understood, on the 
part of the Roman CathdUc p^ests, of 
granting to the Crown that 
negatiue in the appuintiiient or their 
future brethren, which formed one of 
its most important ^ticukm* 

If you tolerate die Roman Codidlic 
Churcb, which is episoapol, yoa must of 
course allow It to hive its bbAm .But, 
it ii HHguvitionaify dutfirom 

ghoM erercitu an ntgofivg over 

the appolDUnent of the peiAiia 
execute those funedoas. STo ^ ^ (Ro- 
man) Caihofkg of Ir^i deql^^ 0mh 
Hlvei perfiHip rmiif to oeeede. Then de- 
i'liuation on this subject is fin unquestion- 


able proof of tMr foUvUode to moot Sftc 
kiodncis of ily^r fglkovt-gvAjecU^ and to ac- 
cede to mty praciieabk meang of rdNovieg- 
even the mogt groundka jealoueteg. Ao 
such, 1 rejoice that ii has been made, and 
I see with itf/tnUe sati^etion the Jort 4m^ 
pretiiou which it hag uuivenatty ffodueed^ 
To me it is not new* / atwayg feU the 
ptoprieiy gf providing for Mi point. It 
formed a j^t of the plsns to be brought 
forward at the period of the Union ; and 
what we then knew of the sentiments of 
the ( Roman) Catholics respecting it, left 
no doubt upon our minds, that the matter 
might be easily and satisfactorily adjusted. 
Provision was also intended to be made, 
for the decent and necessary subsistence of 
the (Roman) Catholic clergy of that coun- 
try. The propriety of this step rests on 
grounds of policy and reason, i||uch will 
not be question^ On this point, I be- 
lieve, all are agreed. 1 mention it only os 
one of the many measures, which call for 
inquiry and adoption.** 

Alluding to the charge against the 
Roman Catholicq^ of reusing to ac- 
knowledge the same obeslienoe to their 
Sovereign which he receives from all 
his other subjects, Lord Grenville 
said,-— 

The clisige is wholly groundless. 
They recognise, as you do, in the civil go- 
vernment of their connt^, oil tempmal 
power and authority. If more eccurity be 
nccfttary^ kt it be ejeacted* It was in- 
tended, at the period to which 1 have so 
often referred, to sabmit to Parliament, in 
lieu of the Oath of Supremacy, framed, as 
we sUkoow, fer the puipose of exclusion, 
a new form of oath, cuculated to unite, 
not to divide the people. That oath would 
have contained an eapAcU pkdge ofenpport 
to tfte egfablithed amtituiion^ and the moH 
CTpress ditclaimer that could be devieed qf* 
anyinterfirence wUh hitmaktiy^gtegitimafe 
awd undoubted authority* Whatever words 
may be most effectual fer this purpose, let 
th< 3 l^be adopted ; provide thefuikgt geeum 
rUy thiajeahwy kge^can dhMcyJfef that 
which we are oUeguJlyaHxiotit to d^kud s 
and let it then be seen, whether the (Ro- 
man) Catholics of Iceland axe seluetant 10 
concur in that dedaration.** 

A very strong s^iaation wiweRciiod 
in favour ot the Roman dadiolies, by 
indicstioitB of this nimooed spirtt df 
ooneUiation and good-wRl; Imt that 
fitoUng woo dhori^ved; and a just, 
stoonfe and dnrahk reason wao ana 
ettadllit the tatads fof ahnoit evdry 
Frotestanl, whan it was {bmid, wot 
oaty t9tf t flie Irtsli BamsR Qatb^ 
hmrehy disebimad , the dsdtadiibR 
oftbdr sentt^ bat tbilalya bdltoil 
setr, aVtssr Apostdk, 
tingaliMl aomm, nay, tha^omst 
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prominent mdfVidnal of his comimi- 
nion in Bnglend, not only retracied 
aJl that! he had himself said and wriu 
ten in favour of the measure^ but also 
declared before the world, that he 
would rather lose the lest drop ci his 
blood, than be instnimeDtal to a non* 
Catholic king obtaining any poa/ar 
or iwfiuence over any part of his 
Church 1'* 

In consequence of this practical 
epeciinen of the mode of keying faith 
with heretics, T^rd GretivtUe, in his 
eelehratod letter to Load Fingal in 
1810, reminded his lordship, that 
with the extension of civil rights to 
Romau Catholics must be combined, 
if iranfmillity and tinion Ite the tdject^ 
exfenitiw and complicated arianffc- 
mehfs; that all due provision must 
be made for Hut inviolable mai/item 
nanre of the civil and religioujt ejtta^ 
UiahmenU of this United Kingdom; 
that a readiness to i|fccde to such ar- 
rangements would the surest indi- 
cadon of those dispositions, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, wWiOut 
vthich aU coneesMion must be wtgtiiory, 
and all roucilialim hopeless" Similar 
language was held by Mr Canning at 
the time, and by every aober and en- 
listened advocate of tne same danse ; 
and by the English Roman Cotbolics 
themselves, in thdr petition to Farlia* 
ment. 

This, Sir, was the cpodi of tfao most 
seems and bonoured state of our Protestant 
esublishments, since the lime when they 
were fust assailed by the churns of the Ro- 
man Catholics. No statesman, on either side 
of either House of Parliament, ventured 
then to recommend unqualified couces- 
flhm of those dainu ; or the concession of 
them at all, without requir^ real, 
mid, and adequate securities. Bur 
diis' onr high and pshny state; the hcqics 
of iStA Proiestaats Were soon doomed te- 
pidly to dediae. The Sdvoeatea of con- 
lawion, thouqgfa adll loud and ardent in 
their pitofeasioniof m widi fitt mntnsl so- 
lisfittistt juid acenrHy, began to adopt a 
kmifr phiaasotef I instM Of tanase 
pMgsi, wnnow had fitom mm of diMn, 
oBhf vague unmeaning Rencsslkics i mm 
the tops of just indtgmrtjon against the 
Utechei^'or woywaidiiess afdw IridiRo* 
man €atlio)ica ihomselvaa, faagsa to jive 
way before ** candid aRovsiMPa;*' ono, we 
soon faniTd Ikijh die bntlamemadapsjmr 
** the disappt&tment of aontta^shflyos,’* 
with vety imidt eopsidssationoftlieestues 

apparently, preparing to iHde Into n 
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totally different line of sentiment niid con- 
dttoL Still, the bagimingof thn most in- 
nusplokms change was not wholly fitiac- 
oompanied by cheering and consolatory 
drcnmstances. In particular, Sir, we were 

g atified by hearing ftom yourself, the fol- 
sdng wise and dignified counsel address- 
od to the House of Copdions, on the f 4tb 
of April, 1812: — ‘ Whenever the legisla- 
ture shall make up their minds to entertain 
the question of Catholic concession seri- 
oudy, it will be for them to couple the 
boon with suoh restrictions and qualifica- 
tions, and to accompany it with such pro- 
visions as they think necessary for our own 
security. Knact what yon think right : 
and llum leave to the Uadiofics to accept or 
safuse what they offer on the conditions 
which you annex to it. If they accept, 
iwhich they the^prork h done. 1i 
otherwise, you have the consolation to rc- 
fljct fiat you have done your duty by 
diem. M'hatevcr may be the result, you 
will have nothing to reproach to yoursrives. 
Go far as you can widi safety to the 
establishment. Iki'poi exact from them 
temis that ate unneerssary ; but be riffor^ 
OHM in impojthg euch rondifiOtti at ihall 
free you fr^ all rcii/, / had alnwtt saki, 
all danger* ** 

In the following year an opportu- 
iiity was afforded to Mr Canning of 
eniDodying the various provisions by 
which this great object was to bt* ef- 
fected. Dr Phillpotts then gives a 
statement of the provisions contained 
in the bill introduced by Mr Grattin 
into Parliament, to remove the several 
disqualifications under which bis Ma- 
Aesty's^oman Catholic subjects then 
labourea ; and to thop^ not unimpor- 
tant provisions be adds those, which, 
after eommunicadoit with Lord Cas- 
tlerea^, were added by Mr Cunning 
hlmsdf. For these we refer to the 
htter suffice it to say, that Mr Can- 
ning basted be had at length bu 
ranged ^kfihctual seeurldes, not onfy 
for the Protestant, hut also fbr Ca- 
tholic freedom.’* 

^Thsmesiun, dios amjrfpestbnirtedhy 
yauxsclf, seyeirsA the amphst commends- 
tiont of all the supporteisia Parliament of 
the Romaa Gadiouc causs^ enmeiaUy of 
MrGteUim aiidMt Ploiikett. The former 
dedfured (May 241b, that * he 

thought the dausea, csmtiliiiiig the Seen- 
tiiiei for ^e PfotsUsat EsuddidmieDt, 
pofectly neoemaTy for the BIU, and should 
vote file them as oao and die saote Nou 
widistandingtbeaiipoaltioD of dieUadielic 
dergy to thow ebuiiies, (whieli had begun 
to show hieH mi thme he must 

say, d^hdofugm they WWW enm to 
fhemselvet, ahd to the CsffieUe emmuni- 
ty, and they must take upoti diemsblvci the 
10 
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^ue&cei.* And Mf Plunkett, who 
, for a timo, intnuitad bj the 
ZHih with thu fliiardian* 

»hip of t^ir intmts In ^ Lower House, 
after nying that < he had paid the great- 
eat attentum to the clauBea juat prepoaed 
by the Right Hon* Gentleman (yonnel^ 
■nd he wai happy to aay, that the entire 
of the dauaea oe now atood hod hia 
moat eordiol appiubatlon. He waarejoicad 
to aee, that the Right Honourable Gentle* 
man liod eucceedcd ao well in the accom- 
plishment of the two great objects of the 
mcaaure, aecuriiy to the principles and ea- 
tabliahmcnta of the Protearont, and also to 
the ftee exerciae of the opinion of the Co- 
tholic, at the same time tliot he was ad- 
mitted to participate in the benefits of the 
conatitution. It waa his opinion, that those 
objccta had been most clearly and satiafhe- 
tnrily accomplished by the Bill in its pre- 
aent state,— that sucli aecurities hod ton 
propoaed oa ought to aatiafy even the most 
jealous of thoFrotestanta, os well oa the moat 
inimical amongst the Catholics-* *’ 

Ou the sath of May 1813, before 
they could have kHown that the fate 
of the bill had been decided in the 
House of Commons, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops held a geneml mectinc, 
in which it was unanimously resol- 
ved,— 

^ I— That, having seriously examined 
the copy of a Bill now in progress through 
Fatliament, we fed oursdvea bound to de- 
clare, that the eodesioatical claiuwa, or Sem 
€uritie9 therein ecmtoinedi ere vHerj^ fv- 
€omjHitible with the diadjpline of the^ |to- 
man Cathdic, and With theftee exercise Of 
our religion.* 

Il-^-Tliat without incurringlheheavv 
guilt of MehUnit we cannot accede to suen 
regidodona ; nor can we diaaemble our 4iu 
may and comtemaiian at the ixmaeqneiieea 
which such, legttlatkMit, \f iiifrreed^ nuut 
neitstari^ produce.* 

In Febroary. 1814, a Rescript was 
oddreased to Hr Poypter, YI^ApQetdic 

rantotti, (ainee dsided acgr^d^li^ 
then Invested wldi ail iheeeddiiMdtolaiid 
miritual poweraof the to of Bi 0 i!^;d!|^ 
the oppsuttaiant of blahopl* ' re- 

st^ he moiiS^distinc^ dedub^^tot 
* biviiig tbksfi tbwidvfccf ofdie 
ed pfc&jtoasnd dfvinSafoad Itavlndidl^t* 
lalMid^heletttoti ftumllr Poyntsv onvlbofii 
Dr TVdy, (Reoibn CSthelie Affh¥ ~ 
DtthBii,) end the ihato having toh' 
tttfdwdiseaaiBd 

It U deeeesd, tot to tohotowiM i 
fotil/toto mtd giwtit . 

bftrace the DQl Which was. heuyear 
ed tothdrsinencii^^ 

»6enmeli tetoidim 


the Roman Caitoiie Church, and withte 

freeemdw^th^rjdiihpsk 'JtohUNft 

Bttthonty iq Benue pronouim to 
mefit not nus^y ocomtancei tot grptitiids ; 
nor can we aerioualy doubt, that if ttjto* 
nor objects hod been in vhw^ aufj^jMi^ 
have been deemed in JidmEr' tint 
this did not accord with the amhltibuf pid« 
je^ of the Iriah pielatea; eccordingly, 
Ofcilcr to defeat the conciliattrty tendency lit 
to reaeript Rome, recomse was had 
to a very dxtopiitmcasure, a measure real- 
ly inconipatibla with their own discipline^ 
and in direct opposition to one of their own 
declared princi^ea.** 

The pariA priests of the diocese of 
Dublin held a meeting on the occa-« 
sinn, and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the rescript of M. Quaran« 
totti was not obligatory; that it was 
at all times inexpedient to grant to an 
Anti- Catholic government any power, 
direct or indirect^ with rqgara Ip the 
appointment and nomination the 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland; and that 
such a iiower im pregnant, under 
present dreumstimees, with incalcuhu 
ble mischief to the cause of Cathototv 
in Ireland* The priests, from 
altars, addressed ttieir congregationa 
against to PajMl rescript. They ex- 
horted their flocks to he patient, to 
remain tranquil under so severe a vi« 
sitation ; hut to be prepared, if neees* 
sory, to sacrifice theur livesr^er than 
Buirender to feeedom of thdr Churdi 
to Prelate or Pope I 
<• You could not blind yottraelves (o the 
glaring feet, that if Ptrtoneitt hod pa<wd 
your BUI into a law, (a Ml, arnwdhig 
to your own stotement of ir,ws ftdl of lU 
bend Indulgence as was consistent with n 
decent regm to the safety of our to- 
testant institutioni^) instead of tmnquiU 
Itsitigand ooneiUating Ireland, it would 
have been tosignal for deeper and mem 
mwortnis bostUity. Let it not to said* 
that it was , to refiisal of toflament to 
pass this Bill, wUeh esdtcd no woda 
violsnee; m,to contrary, , that «eiy sum 
fusel was eonisd, in port by to oaslr 
dedere4 oppodton of to. B e e s an Gather 
lies to fes praddOto dlr^ it wee 
to^ dread awetoe sssdoii 4feo 

wwegm mejicafly w bkfe to ditos t ^ 

i m pio* 

wmilt 

thWfc^l M ii i Owi p l — «Mi* 
efto'^^sabtohto fghfd ff ro*i rinii tepe^idi* 
-mt .li-.Mm- irtlicklilMMa 




'VM 

'Mt iHiiA /M M j«WMd( tet k few 
^oMfeiirpiMailnd 
%»«MiT YmM *«>a^ tto p«o< 
^paiai wMMfem wMi «aeh tMtrietioM 
mill iniMaftiou w jmt liad thought 
ilMMHT/ ««1 wMi ■wfe 011 I 7 if tbe 

‘IbilMa CMMIIot lAeidd iWMe,* (tad 
ItfiOT 'Ud attend te thk atMMgMt au. 
'ii« tiMt t]M|jr*<Hdil Mfewlb *yoa Ifed 
dmwimrdi^bgrthenr Toavadgwie 
M fer M fOB fliNild the 

MteUUmaMk You iinbM aneted 
feom them terme that wtm dhaeeMMVjr;* 
It Temained, (hcnfotet If m had any le^ 
1 ^ for the ptadga Ifow wd given, and 
for the eeneWfeiMW f"it public Om- 
nDtet, that yon mould *be rigonme in 
Indathv^ *b(>*u oonfidom wUdi you 
had tepoeed.'— Kay, tbii waa net left 

& he Miieod by tnfereaee from your 
ner tanguage. In cpedcing in fevour 
«f this veiy B9], yon eapready declared, 
iSiBt *'Utbe boon proffered by Fnliament 
afaouU be eontumacioaaly refuaed, you 
eerv ,/fraety determined te take your dmd 
e^ibat tke CUioBa, the caam aa if you 
Md nerar atood forward thehr advocate.’ 

** Sow, dir, did yon redbem tiria 
pledge'? Lettbehiatinyofthalaatfeiir- 
leen yeota anawer foe ^neatioii. I will 
■ot pnrane “foe detdl through aU the 
unaemMe giodation of Ug profemione 
■nd amdU petformaneee, gniHaff 'omy 
yew odil aaamier, tNl atdaet you hrooght 
yonnaW wot oidy tO’gieo yonrwnpPiwt to 
foaelmiltmi tiie uommon aenmoffoe 
oountiy, foe Bill of 1824 hot aetnally to 
doelaio, that in ybar jndgaMWt DO batter 
iaemifoNOOnld be dorfred.” 

Now Itar dbe BID of 1884, The 
aecar l ttee «w ''ilHMe;-aid Btfoe dhe 


Dr WBpMt' IMmU Mtr CUnning'. 


£Jane, 


** It icoatahM aefoifaig'Wldeh hat not 
beeBahaa^pMaecibadbythe Irifo Aot 
of tiM IW aatd Idfo of 'Oemge IBU or 
h^foatdftheffddoftheaameUqg; do 
dmfoefofeee, wa giua nofoiag. Ifoeg 
paedaw; fooowfoangacf end hr 

ap jnfomofitaalaaaea. B I m b —a a the 
r atandai foe bfoh BoaMn fiafoo. 
Be SPiiiiiiuiia, mjaata, aadah^wm foe 
jfoMii eMonmmiMted, 
’ dm dapamd «wf mardaad»* your 
bWw ffflw^tOMltoroald haaefoadoMm 
aanamumdimfoaoptaioa, tfoatpifDeee 
aiaiwaaaWiwttii, mqr ho depoM'w 
mniiaead t*' mrifor fowfoiOBDaahpiB oigk 
pawawd'ytfetoJaU 



neilio-dU'dlik-laciiS’ 

«fo.8go*,- dfo-j- 4 fo , 


ii not an iiticle of the CiAoHe FaiHip 
bonitled; miltheiSMae^hididio- 
'dhdina bciwlA die 
eolittiim of dne eC die Mere will of 
die firiestp k dio omitted. 

** But there xemauii e pertfasulerg on 
which 1 miwt detain fw with m few le*. 
BNurkBe The last clf^^'ertbeprepoied 
oathisasibllowa: ' dad I do aolenmly 
sweaTfe that 1 will aevOr oanrciie any pri- 
Tileges to wiridi 1 am, or may become 
entitled^ to distaih the Roretlant Hell, 
gkm or Proteatant Govenmteiity in this 
kingdom.* * To dirtwrS i^PrvMant i7ff- 
%im* is perhaps, in itself, one of the 
moat regue and unmeaning phrases, that 
eoiild biwe been defised. tt admits of 
evasion and eguireeation wkhoiit end. 
1 will notice only one instancep the ob. 
vkaa and important distinGtioI^w.-olle 
aetnally taken by l>oyle,/-ubetween 
the Protestant Jie^gion, and the Ptotes. 
tent .EweUiaf wd C^arck. That veiy sin- 
gk-minded and ingenpous divine, under 
the aignatuve of 1. K« Im lifw instructed 
hk readers, that to strip tlie Established 
Cihuffch in Ireland of a^t he conceives 
hs ill-gotten and ih-employed posses, 
sk^ would rather streogthra than im. 
pair the Ptroteatant Boligton ! of eourae, 
thtrekre, to endeavour to accomplish 
llik ondp would be not at ail inconsistene 
with the oathfr It ktrne, that, aceord- 
ing to the 4elaiiw jmmadktsly preceding, 
they nnist not kteiid so subvert the 

E Church Estahlisbment, for the 
of wUstitntifig a Homan Catholic 
hmont hi its stead s*.fophnt this is 
hU| if tbsy kaep dhar of the latter pur- 
pose, th^ may toend and kbonr to the 
utmos^wwonddodi tiuy seem invited to do 
a< V "- fa l!hd sahveiriaB of the Established 
Chuichw On this aecQuht, yoii, Sir, in 
your Vetter days, or Mr Gimtta^ incro- 
dneedittso the Bill of 1813. tha foUow- 
iogWBiyimpdvtant imprevement df this 
part of thej^seot oeUi; ^ 1 dosolemaly 
swesfv thre I will not use iiw prMigWff 
power, or hdluancw Whkli I do now, 
or ro^heresftar poMi^ ,to overthrow 
or tistuiV che,|msMia/fBiisiid jaosdkd- 
men^ ortlm that 

1 never wMv ky any dHpripireoft eontvi- 
vanee, or devlee wlwlsomiv.jBoi«Hlmn 
hi aiqr atsekpt to oyiifthioW or dkiarV 
the sane; and Oat l w9l dsalrn known 
to kkMf^ostypkea dU allempto, idoci^ 
or cenreitodoi, wMthdr m home or 
oVreadL wlMdlia^ eVmo hs ^uytmow-* 
ledge, aw Mtetfaig ^toor of tfteae por* 
poses.*' ' *f: ■ ■ 

foat 




IMTOi A* nil!p9it9* Leiier0 lo Mr 

the Mopm CMhoUe€l«igy Uera lam^ m 

to •imr».tliiittoe^ wwld bim ^ ito tor- * to be aJbv4>nAU 

ffetoendeiiee or eoiwmiiiicitiaii irith holm gitiett totfaetoeettollipf^^ 
Rome for tbe purpose of direel^ or fo- bi$ toriofKlCf« Uoa^ foal^^O|ldb!oA^. 
directlp disturbing tbe Froteitaiit Go* fatatarinn 

vemmean or tbe iVoMeto jtofotoiM eecnritj mNllii deBMmdii^., iai ji|L.toto 
dureft gf Giiol; Britain and Irelaetf.' where the vmy fotmdatioh of 
Vfhjt air, wace^M ▼aluabtepraeedeets fo a just aed toaseubfo jeriem ot Jlie. . 
•bandooed ontob last oeeBsioa? Why dito^tfooa of persona, appqintM to.ato* 
was it, that yoorevettsd to tbe old, and tfons of great aid extensive influenee?. 


avpwedly defective, phraseology of tlie 
existing oath ?— i^y, but because^ the 
whole proceeding was regulated aeeoid* 
hig to tbe views and wishes of the Ro- 
man Catholics tbemseives,— -of the very 
l^noiia, sgainst whose appr^nded hos- 
tili^ new checks and safoguatda were to 
be devised. Mr O^Connell wrote to his 
Dublin friends, that such was the liberal 
wiah for conciliation in England, that be 


oatii pre8eribedliy ,«fo)Bm of 
1813 forbade any ecdesiastio firom, 

oarrfog in or conasnlfog fo tbe 
or tonsmation of any Roxnan tiitholie 
bisbop or dfWft wbiom he did not con- 
8cientipitfl|tlitoeve to be of unimpeapfa- 
able laepto andjiaaeeBhle cpnduct.' ])£r 
£1unlcetf*h Bill of 1681; g^ve a similar* 
though aomewliat weaker, assurance. 
Why, then. In this instance eIsch waa the 


himself was employed to draw tbe Bill ! 
and tiiough the dignity of our senators 
took dre at the intimation, the internal 
evidence proves moat eonehisivelj^ either 
that Mr O'Coniiitl said what was llteml- 
ly correct, or at least that he Waa allowed 
^ an effectual n«gacivn’ on your dcfibeau* 
tions, I suspect, that Dr Doyle was also 
ofthe partys for the interests of bis order 
were too eaiply end warily provided foi^ 
io have been litogether the work of lay- 
men, however IfoeiiL In short, nothii^ 
shcms to bans been Insisted upon, which 
tbe Bomen Ostbolios eould dnd any dif- 
deulty In yieldiim ; if epy olqectioq, on 
tbrir part, arose, tiiapoiBit itself wasdb^ 
doned; andthiswlioteigdetoestfeinm- 
ging the term of toe ondh wnsno better, 
than allowing you to nmUh ouit with the 
honours of wet, and eptrfog yen toe 
eliame of a surrender at dfaeretimu** 
htt vs now sttoaS to Mawitjdte 
AMond. 

“ Ifnt ■ Biiwil nf flowinlwlwwfl 
0 Iw WMtail* Oj* wwrtk 
I»«I|4 wdL'V'AM niMt wit 4b I. iGhric 
liaiiMNii? iklliinwcn 


wnoleioiBo (ifieowu of Um praeeiMDU 
beftm rail «]|fi% and atiidii>U4>/tlwi> 
doned? 

" Blit of wbom wap tho Bond to con- 
list? SaUffi of the Bomui Od&oQe W- 
sitqM thenselTei. Such mwi, n tbdWti 
to wbote proeeedii^ J bm joit now 
■dratted, ere to vooeb fSw the topaltf of 
jdioii Aitwi^colleawMn.!” IVl th 

came board, of Bi-> 

dK^noty Ballot other iaMpunent 
fiom Rome is ito be o o biidt 4*» d» om it 

tjicw !w W'bt: wwww 
■Hits' dtoCmnhHtodxtlmDBilto Kfaur* 
dam> oew-Wn lh oti o ei tf Jgi|>iMwpoit A 
onurdUt sm th * ti r d p B w p en tbo ooue 
W IMcRbHtr* dt (o.dw Idfd ^dantcoan 
in Mawt aoA tlMtea|P>ldwcaid(,i^ 
■eat tbaftban^litnea 
wbbon Ib do e yi CBt 
■idmt of tbd SMSi- 

red MOcfliBBl' MUMlli of! 
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btmper^d yhtfmU wllli this iittti*|^py 
qaestioHy mt yoit nnut tee it 6f«podM 
of ac tfiy^hauini. You 6m not schiii- 
ni«« th« 'pattieular mettiire deviaed tor 
the wbetlier bjr '^ireelf -ot 

otiidkOi Yon nrd afinld of loOktitg into 
ita detail^ lest ttiej nbonld be fiinod too 
absurd, or M oiiddie^tH^ ht even the 
posveft or TOOT eloqiienee tO'meke them 
deeeodjr produtible to in easenbLy of 
edttMiod fingKshmeib You, 'theitibieb 
dlepsae of the wliole of them litm lump. 
And the nuqority of the Honae, equally 
tired of the question* andvaqualJy eom- 
mkted upon ii* miihyoiiqMlfifohem you 
while yon say that ^ yon will not now 
enter into the qunstton of sequrities, fiw. 
ther than obserong, tbatyou dbnot ttint 


them, ef the people it ki^, fhnt he is 
unalterably iittailbed to the feligiiMi of hk 
kttterSfi^tbnt he wet and wilt repel the 
dhn^r which moat follow the retnovel of 
tboae Safiegoards, with which the wisdom 
of onr anoeston (a pbrueof which I am 
not yet ashamed) hea/k fi ied and protect- 
ed Our Protestant Cjmidhrwkwd tkai the 
(hik vokkk kg hat 

boiiAd him kr ever to Tiject every ape- 
dnua pretenoe of political exp^iency* 
which may he uigad to divert him from 
hkptttposa. 1 repeat, that this assuiniioe* 
so solemiily given, far more than coun- 
terhaknees any apprehension, which the 
appimt triumph of the cause of liberal- 
ism in several recent appointments would 
otbenyke excite.*” 


, inr gem 4Minr -any Uugr ikon tkm nrom* 
md.**/ 

Since the kte change in the admi- 
nSstraiioD, Dr Phillpotta haanddremed 
a Second Letter to Mr Coniiing exa* 
mutiiiga few leading psnicnlars in, tbo 
apecchea wbidi he has, within these 
fiBW weeks, delivered in Parliament,* 
and the first pssaage he sdeete ibr 
remark is the. following,., whkh we 
quote with Idle annotatiaQs.- 

** * He (Mr Canning} waa prepared to 
esy, that he would not prematurely stir 
up the k^gs of the people of Sufidhud 
fora theoretic, though essentia) good. He 
expected the dawn of m hettcr day, but 
he would not precipitate its appearance. 
He Imcwdhat the present darkness would 
(snd be h^iyd speedily) be succeeded by 
a ligfat whKk would iUiimiaate the prosr 
pecc ; and, knowing this^ he wmdd not, 
Ibr the sake of fireHom of conscleDe^ 
Ibree the conseknee of othef)Mi»(<3kcri. } 
£fg tp6kg sut Ibur/dek^ ki Mtenfisna* 

* Sir, I nedl not Mjr, Am 1 MB oata pf 
t^NM nrho OM bnoltoS'lB tUi telmoi^ 
wliidi MiWBdietirtH fea an 

qpaaSiijr ApelM. Oar ambsr b, M 
praaaM.vanr l«r,ei aad itto our 
oarlMiat^lpiOaMafoorgiMiAil^lMBit- 
fttt iribaMdIlMiiat, tibfc Mtt SoMni^it 


Dr Fiulbotts expreaae. hinuelf 
juMljr gntifitd bv the inaniier iu 
vbich Mr Cannnig aceominodates 
hmurtf to -ftiB new atate of things, 
and aogttrk from it tbe fanout ro> 
sttlta to Ae pubUe timquillity. Mr 
Cansliqf now ^anuteriws die object 
itidf at whidi he has king beat aim* 
ing M mecdiT " a tke^retie though r»> 
mliat good r What h the meaning 
ef theae words, let no man attfinpt to 
dime, fcamisnoi Aatianowbuta 
dweretie evS, it ■eema, which Mr 
Canning baa ao eflen exerted hfa 
splendid powen vf doyien ee to de« 
seribc as the greatest piaMical evil 
that could aflUet the liuid i Hut 
whieli was "petMeathm* two ycara 
1 ^ and tqppinatBontwo months ago^ 
b now, that Mr Canniag is Prime MU 
nirtar, only a Aeonde m which map 
yrdi wail Ida oonvenieiiee to cure!, 
On Ae IrA ef MarA he ani^led, 
wiA dl penrihle- dneeritp ana aed, 
the modonoT S^Fiandt Btlrdett^~ 
"mutt dda Heuae if impreded wiA 

conddenlun 'die hon inffieda 


abaMmkadnxpnafljrtMan. 
lamnty tophK^gSffatiMrhsid.' 
a li i n n asa and adatermi na t i e h w dll i y ef 
dd aiuslriom aieA fim whiA'he iadd 
sesnM, with the ttmalmam sdl medr 
candmarbeeemlavAe King ofnhw pee--, 
pie.'wiA di|e ‘venenHon ifef dflit'JphfMv. 
fiiith, of whtAhe is the 
the tw«a defwden h. hm asm ple^' 
to Mlajr .'Mietjr aneoairoMaUe 
whldh me'sdtctM'ef'jKM'd 
idp;ilter,miMt«Aa<mefiiA'ei . . 

•miwps wsmoevs in mur nietisibhy, tot Uis^ 
jn q ii l lH ii l i crfaidrbmtliiA,indttoiHi8tt ^ 



lie anldeeti, end de rmtse f i y 

them" Ore'hr the Admttnreoia whim 
he wore, tAdt ^ dh Jb legs," ha 
dedares **d||tthe will ndPlIt' i 
ftdingi rf*’'- 

a theoTeth, , . 

—Ftom Ae.i^edii'B 
Btudetda jDM!^, he^ it hia dii^« 
OB the f A eC.MasA^'to tama ’Ati 

Eimue, Aat' "muwntsiMM end de 

a Jiihitfy womA mUfdg mt* 
W a^auU^ Mairyho 

bd dbemiarid^. i^tueawiTpAlf An 
dideoTCiy,' 'flhit A* p i t m dA tt f luen^' 
tAdd, dMD wiAi ii ai fetid i tidh dttd 


J}r PkUlpotis* LeUers4o Mr C^miing* 

with perlect vecarit^ — ahov« til, 
with perfinct coDvenience, ie luffi^red 
to jremain defunct ad Orseeat caitndatf 
On the 7tb of March he exdaiina-* 

** Ood grant w time far cBntideriag 
ihie qwUwa! for I cannot get ridef 
Me impretdon ndd^^at avowed bg^fne 
OR the Uut aoeOtteeint which this fiicr- 
iion wu before ike .Hmue^Umt the 
longer tie setllemeni it deferred, the 
more danger will such delag inwdve/** 

Now that impression has mn melted 
away— bv wnat influence we know 
not— ana delay^ iikiCead of being preg-' 
nant with danger ic enceinte with 
bope^ and when the weeks and months 
arc complete^ will be saFely delivered 
of great joy. On the of Mattb he 
says^fearfully, ** I trust that the failure 
of this measure^ if it fail^ . will be reoei« 
vod by those who will he aufferers by 
that event with tranquil resignation^ 
rather than ua any unseemly manner* 

Gon GHAHT IT MAY BE BO !' T'other 
Tuesday his pknia fears and pmyera 
are thrown asides and he eoidly 6ay% 

*■ 1 look alone for the progress of the 
Catholic Cause to the good sense and 
good feeling of the people of both coun- 
tries (hear, hear). And that progress can 
only be reUtrded ty tmg ineomuhraie gfoH 
to pHfvohe opinion among one class, or stifle 
it with the opposite, of Me rut if a cohvuf* 
mn in one or the other part of me'^Unitsd 
Kingdom (Amr, hear}* I AtelyavoWy X 
am not prepared to precipitate ognYidaioii 
in either ;.Cherei6re Iwi&net ram hqpot 
that might be marredt nor AsAI'omI too, 
aangume eipBciationSf wUhoai eeeihg a me- 
rat pnupect of ikdr being mdnid '*•<*> 

«« then, as I vMae carrying this 
measure for the tnequilli^ of lreliM/«- 
and I esiliiiate it ata my high rats^^ 
will not provolce» even for t^ poqi^isf, 
the sort ii paedeereiutaneet^h^ ttigh^ 

1 feai^ be aroused hi this.eoiinh(y(Wf 

Mt t» irwi."^ Ltf $m, Aeiii , 

hear m* mm timm " it mathmOtimyMi A«- 


imme^atdy |iiwd iii g S M!* i eiawi , j!gt 
1 ow|^ U-exettn niy 

Bnt there to natter «f evtoi M^Mr 
UMUieito than sQ Mito to Ito J^luOpoHf* 
Second Letter, and be hae done4t.JatH 
vice of. uniqieakaUe ararth to hto esMA* . 
try^to the (olighteiied.vtowhe heajaph 
ftored, to ipite.of the -arregant, aMr. 

worse than oixogaBthuqtni^ thathn* 

been nttceedtoem high plicn^te tohe. 
and expieae of the Coionattoii 4Mh» 
In the debate of the 6th of Moe^ 
the aaember tor the' Ctor of Oablin 
gave ae a-ieaeon tor Tequirtog ftether 
aeoaridea i|htoat the. KomaB Catfao- 
lies than toatidyian oath; “that the 
ConetfratiMi wsa aol eadsfied irith that 
eeouttyt'even tothecaeeeftoeXtog; 
that, considniiill the natiatot 
bytheCaronatm Oath, which nrand 
hisa to-nnlntaitt to* Ftoteatant Btta> 
bSshed CSiiatiii, fturtoer eaotioaa woe 
taken to eecme hie observ an ce of toto 
prime dnty." On thetoUowing id|^ 
Mr Canntog tenarkei on toto->“toat 
the Honourable Gendeman waa near' 
to toe Houle, tdherwtoehe wonUhavo 
known' Huu the iln i>f Ae Cdromathit 
Oath woefOHeig. lio llkod,he aaid, 
to go to nig^ maees tor hi^ ngn' 
inait8,aiid wooIabaTepleaBn^iB iet> 
diigthe Honourable Genttoasan'k mind 
entitely at eabe, by readimtan extract 
toDto tito 'Bneeto of Lord uventool, to 
18 S 6 . I;Mlib|affoa$hadj^,' . 

-Heitoidd^'etoeiikxtke Ctammaiaia 
Oath asawidniactoto.toetoi^a^ peli« 
ticsl dhisiimtim e^^he '^[RiomaA) QeuuKLicso 
The oafli mis an oath topie^ flic fists* 
bUshed OfauAft asid dem ef the Benin. 
The removal rf wdiiWiibmiim 
bly MKmihs^DbBteh^te^ So 

coiueqtien^yo Mm Vise and goad meh 
wan of a^Qion^jtliB^t woidd 'nrsugfliBit 
flic chwwt 'bnfl if prasenlodu 

BiB»toiheKiai«Maifs« 




yi 

I ttonli ttetPAijdilicei ’ 
have <^ti>ImnM 

to(Qr M||plkf to oHoto «U.i|pwie senaii|to>'' 

potta, '* but Ihhto toja.i 
nitely. wieer,.SA4 ^ “ 


eo^.hi kadrtolfaiW; -jt . , . ■ 
*•■00 drtoil ■toar-d kgto nir ' to i ff gjtoa d 
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tan ot M oaft k to be Jodariof \n 
alt^meD, each fat himi^ aniooooidU 
hig to hk own eonacknce; .nor will 
Lord liverpooPs interpratadon of it 
be ad(^tedj merdy bewaae it k h^ 
MdaM, at the aame tiniey the leaaooa 
ofhkkMrpretatumere oonviBidng to 
d» uateatandiflgiof dioae who hare 
endoaow w odfitrtnomaoleofc and Iqrdie 
fi^dkat k within or wivont tnena, 
to aieertainUa import and itaaanetion. 
Ifaay moat enli^tened minda hate 
their donbta on the Bttli]eet«tfll> Many 
hate no denbta M all, 'hot firmly be. 
Here that .Laid Ueerpmffa inteipce. 
tadon kihdefcndUe and emmeooa ; 
ud few, MtwilhctaodinK ihia bold 
aiacMon of 'Mr Canning, look on fee 
Connadon Oafe as a biigbeor>*«r a 
bugbear ao very easily diap^ of and 
di^pttdied by a dnipe and aommary 
aentmee. Inere are feooaands, and 
tena of tbonsands, who rraard it aa 
aacred and iaticdilde ; and ao haa it 
beat, andk now, reguded by Iheie 
whom it nuet needy coneemed and 
ooaeeiDs, and who, ao tn firom having 
shown any wish to be freed from ita 
sanedoh, have avowed' their hoUeet 
conviedon feat hy them it nmat be 
maintetoed unbroken to fee death. 
Of feat mmiber was George fee Ifekd 
-.as goodaKiaK as ever aat on fee 
ferone of Encana, and whose memory 
will be for ever green in fee eonk of 
Ilia anldeela, whik bononr and feife 
(Mmtinne to be fee gnaidka and tote, 
laryddtteaof theland. Bafeerfean 
have vklated bk Conmation Oafe, 
acending to Ms own aenae of ita 
meanlBg, Gaorga fee' Diud wenU 
have' hdd down nk neck on fee Uock. 
The Duke of Y'oilc would have, done 
fee sane; nor m^)l|tat1ong.pcottasted 
and liiail iliiihjpiiiliri f i which in 
Ife dying days ^■nre than herolHdly 
cadnnifeMfer ■■fee feent all ea a 
'ChiktknifeotnindMi ndfed waver 
in ita sBigiBnea fetfett it -deemed a 
eafewd traat, bat' it adhond, hnnibly 
hot irmly, to 'fee' same eonvkdous 
tliM in fee hoar at health and hm 
hehaddofeusdtoallfeenoapie. We 
know, tab^httfeat ligh^fek Corona- 
don Oafe k loolee4v(bi'% hka now 
on the ferone. " 'Amoi» fh0 trame- 
rouB inddenfe. of fee few emwtful 
weeks,*’ uM 1^ KMQiMdts . to' lfer 

, to Hue 

torn 


4 to .Ifr Cuwiiriffa [|Janc« 

made to a 8 ii]nDe,eyen in jainreatiiiii*- 
tioB. That oath ia no hunger amm 
'bttgliear* to your-^ its day,' aa you 
recently felt and adc^wMgedg 
18 very tor indeed from haviog *gime 
byo* " It is not neoesaaiy to teli our 
readen what ia the aaeaning of the 
fcdlowing paaaageg hof.lhey wul know 
that it zkers not* to our present 
King:— 

Not that I give endlt to every sinister 
nunoiiri which the msltce or folly of the 
age may delight to spread. Iftherehepin 
any quarter, a ooiucieotioiui convictioD that 
concession to the Roman Catholics, or any 
ether measttiep is consistent with the per- 
toct security of the Estahlished Church, J 
honour the flnuness which would set on 
that coBvictioo. But I will not believe on 
light grounds, that a Personage of the most 
exaltd rank can ever pemiit himself to in- 
dulge in coarse abuse of the Oovemon of 
oar Church, or mdeceDt threats of his fu. 
tore hostility to their order. 1 will not be* 
Have that any prince of the royal line of 
Brunswickg so long tlie bulwark of the 
Protestant fatthi can be a recreant to tlie 
most sacred prinri]^ of his fhthers. 1 
will not beUm that a son of (leorge die 
Thirdg a brother of Cleofgie the Fourto, and 
of Frederic Duke of York, can have for* 
gotten what is the first and highest distincw 
tioa of his illustrious House—can set at 
nou^t the examples both of the dead and 
lii iDg .we.can he insensible to the bonost 
pride of aspiring to some portion of the 
^ory of tbM whom, in common with all, 
and more than allg he most be accustomed 
to reverence and nonour..** 

Bdt tot it he understood dtotinedy, 
what LordLiverpoora tqifaiioDa radiy 
were imrding the Conation Oath ; 
and tma we om learn from the fol- 
lowing admiraUe passage in Dr FhiU- 
potta' Seeond Letter;— 

» The opinSim the revemd nobUman 
whose words have justbeeo cited, was evU 
dendy founded on the terms of too^SenOf 
natton Oath, as pNscribsd by 1 WiRaiid 
Msiy, e.to That this oath has by a sttbr 
•eoMt statute iceetoed some important 
adoittona,, 1 dull have occasion to show 
preaemly. Heainiliile, it' tsmiot escape 
obiervsnon, that the nobis',, CsHtd^ iodg* 
Blent on dto ooestioD iactodcii one vc^ im-r 
portant oondraon. oath, It is tme^ 
creatos no atoototo ana i^e|/toprdh$bitSoR 
of ilu paattol, or eiijthe, remevaf of tbedis- 
abilities under whi A ths Roman CathidicB 
now lib It proteefi the Rstsbluhed 
ChurA arid tStaigy^ but it OQ|^not tobe 
ootttended, that ev^ measure Is thereby 
forinddeniwbkb maybefican^ nrlfoeonw 
tbueBt sufi ^w| M g«i ie iferimi Miaaaiidf es fogui, 

dde 

/brerirr ffrisd by him whe 
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talus the oath. In the inataneeof thejinK* 
posed mcMun» * mai^ wist nnd md 
■egfi Loid JAverpoolf * an etnfiaumf that 
it woM itramgikea lAe dmreki and if 
Parliament pmented a Bill to the King, 
^[fOnaded uf<m thu awmjptkm^ I do not 
tee how the King mid be adyM to m* 
aider it as at vaidenps widi the obligadona 
of the oath whidii ^ had taken.* From 
this opinion, so guaeded, it Is not peobable 
that many persons would be Ibimd to dis« 
tent The Mviseis of the Crown, whatever 
might be theirtiwn (qpinums of the peobable 
coneeqaeneea of smm a Bill, If Parliameat 
preiented it as a measure of security for 
the Church, (or even^ it might Is added, 
AS fret from all danger to the Church,) 
would not, perhaps, be justified in advising 
the exercim of the royal negative, on the 
ground of tlie BilPs being at varlanoe with 
the Coronation Oath. 

** But this, as I am sure you. Sir, can- 
not but perceive, leaves the most important 
considmtion in the case whidly imtoudtedi 
7 /m* Oalh taktsn ky the K\ng% h a purely 
pcTwonal €tct; it U m act hSttreen aimee^ 
and God» To apply to It our little, cem- 
venieot, political, or legal fictions, to talk 
of ^ the omnipotence of Parliament,* as 
enabling it to annul, or dispense with, the 
Oath of the 8avcreign,.-.4o speak gravdy 
of ‘ a Keeper of tlie King's Conseaeiusc,*— . 
to say, that as ^ the King can do no wrong,* 
as all his questional^ acts must be regal- 
ed as the acts of his mimsters, therefore 
they must direct him in such a case as 
this*— would be moie foolish, even than it 
would be presumptuous. He might, and 
probably he would, ctmununieiite with 
those petaoDB— whethn hb political miola- 
ters, or othere-^um whose mnaet be phuiss 
moat reliance, in an aflhir of ^ao.gfaat spi- 
ritual and consiaeationt moment to him ; 
but it would be the grossest insult to the 
IVlonaich, it would he degrading hhn Ikom 
tlie yank of a moral bclo^ to siq^poae that 
he would Mard the adm of euoh oomi- 
aelloca, be thew who ihay may, at acquit- 
^ting him of die awftd cmgpMUli^ of 
BcttnffinaudiacMeonthedeUhamiada- 
tenmnatiimofhbownoooideiiee* Bveiy 
Sovereign, duly impasssed wfdi m edema 
nature of the obligate of hb oath, (ae, 

thank God, oor own gracioiw temka 

has evidently proved bhnsdf tobi^) wmiid 
feel te that oath|ibniid hiin»— k tie vo* 
luea the fitvour of iM, end teptete of 
that * Ciowa immortaV be^ mlcb 'h^ 
earthly di a dem bdea fiHo awMilkawtOf. 
to dedde fbr himadf, wfaete the Bm, A 
fite lb lib4wonge^ do Indead^anstaia 
provbkim at tete tteonoafAegte 
and expmiMed ol|te of hiqiOaillk} 

* the maintaoaii^, Co dhe ttesd^gf 4^ 
pqwer, of tnmp^^ 

aion of the Omil, eid[:flm gifitsiiiai 
Btened It^^eetahliahad 
The mtitoer who ehonld dare to tell hb 


Sovereign, that he b ciempt firam thb 
dttt^ tet he may act on the oonseieiUMi fif 
hb ParUament, or of hb Privy CSounA 
instead of hb Own, in such a esse— I w(S 
go further^ and will say, that the minbtec 
who shoald dare to traac the Cmobte 
Oath, in tlmpiesenoe of hb Sovereign, with 
half die levity with which you fate thought 
it not unheeomlng to treat it in your pwoe 
in PadUment,— wovdd bring on hhnaelf « 
vesponsibili^ wiiieh no honaate 
incur for all that King 
can give or take away.*' 

Lord Liverpool, it appean, 
never spoke on tlib raldect, wnhont 
being duly imprased with its solemii 
natoto. Instte of auoering id tte 
Corofiatei ORfibasa^^ bugbmr^-*iii-> 
stead of saying that its day is goneby, 
be, in the ve^paasagedr te 
from wbicb ifo' Cbnmug quoted to 
allay Aememberfiar Du^ s fears of 
a bni^bear, iwoogsdsed its great, its 
enduring, its piuetel in^ortauce. 

He went the wh6b length of wazning 
his nobb auditors (honiiiiiiia Im Iris memo- 

? r for the manly doohuation !) tihat even if 
kliament should pass a Bill tended on 
a Resolute which had been adopted by. 
dte Lower House, It kaamie iftem .fo eo». 
iider whether the KUtg couti content to ct- 
tahlUh it by lam eon^ently with the oUi. 
^te of hit Corsfforimi Oath. Ibe Re- 
solution wae as fMOows t V That it b ex- 
padbat that.pcoviaioh riumld be made by 
law fa fa matosnanos of 'fa aeciifa 
CfagyaffaBomwCafaBceiglnted :* 
and on b Lo^ Liverpool aaid, ^The(Ro- 
ite>€hfafaChiiiflhbi Ivtedwofaca 
to be a .nafanal, tel not a mtsaboary 
Church. The bifaprics and paiftfaa were 
the same, or nearly ao, as fa bifaprias 
ud parUfies Of fa Kstsblialied Ckni£ 
Ihe dtmnsiD Cafalie Bbhopa if 
parity of spnteal lurisduate with I 
sbopsof fa BsfoMislmite,»-4iieir'* 



Pfisais elaim a pte^T ef epiritaid ridhui 

aiid dite with fa paiwW Cbigy i7fa 
■ 
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€f my Sorerekn, by an honourable 
member, urbo has not feared to enter 
die fery penetraUaof the Royal breast, 
and probe the speculadve opinions 
wb>ch rest there, my anawer is, that 
Jkive no/, and udU not violaie the Rojfal 
conmnicr* / wUl vrserair it in the 
praeni &w€rtign, a»Ihavedone inihe 
Me King" Nothing can be more 
cerfiBctly inconsistent and^eoaisolatory. 
With regard to the charge of enter- 
ing the penetralia of the ]^yal breast” 
-—a very classical ex^esdon undoubt- 
edly— 4he guiliof having done socan- 
not now be thought very great — since 
our Sovereim himsdf, who will suffer 
no mn to ramte his conscience, has of 
himself graciously thrown open the 
gates iff me penetralia, and let all his 
•aljects see, that iMte are engraven 
and guarded there, the words of bis 
Coronotion oath. 

MrCanning, then, is pledged not to 
violate the royal conscience. He will 
venerate it in the present Sovereign, 
as he has done in the late King. These 
are his words. If there be anything 
, indefinite, anything ambiguous, in any 
part of bis speech, all is cleared up, 
all becomes plain and precise in the 
oondusioD. The measure of his pro- 
mised respect and 'j^paieration for the 
conscience of the present Sovereign, is 
that which dioula be paid to the con- 
scienca^sf his royal fattier* 


** Now, Sir, all lemember— 

was the most perfect and scnipulona for* 
beaiance fttmi ever Obtruding on hb coun- 
cils, fiom ever bringing forwards, cr sop- 
jteting in Parliament, (nay, it indudra 
She habitual and conitant practice Of vetiir^ 
agaiitit,) a aoostion, on whicli be had de« 
^ured. himself S0 be unallenbly, coosden- 
tiously, icUgionilr mblved, tliiat he would 
never yield. He had *ali oidh in Heaven* 
-.^ancyoa respected his awfid revemce 
fiir its ohligsdon. But not to dwell in my 
own feehle lirngn^ge on die subject, 1 wiS 
avail myMM pm eloquent statement of 
the prmdplM on which yon then acted, 
and on whidi you have wow prmitedf in 
ihejiue qf Pofliament and ^ pmr coun* 
lhai pou wia sgttf a act. 

While tfaece existed in me breast of 
file Senndgn an insnnnoiiiitalde obetade 
to the mtertsinment of this oiiestiqffi an 
d h stad e , not of opinioD, bat of cOQsfisiHWt 
the only ahemative left to a puMie tnao, 
who h«ld the opinions which i Mfiws to 
have hidden, waa, either to puh tiiefib.oni- 

alone into aodoih at idl fiw hamWi to 
auch a course wouM be hablo, or, 


ip to Merfire beiteeen the eemeetiftee ofth^ 
Soverei/pi and Me queeiioom 

at whatever risk it unpopularity or misi* 
eonstructiim. Thit latier wof the eourec 
tehUih I ihtitight it my dttiy ie adopt* 
* Nor ift there in this determination any- 
thing for which 1 ought to apologise, as 
Inoonsistent wifii the strictest theory or or- 
dinaiy ptaetiee of the eenstitution. By the 
theory of the constitution, die Sovereign 
is armed with the power of interposing his 
negative upon any measure which he con- 
scientiously disapproves In the practice 
of the constitution, this power has been 
actively employed as latdy as in the reign 
of King William. Had Parliament adopted 
and pRSsed the (Roman) Catholic claims to 
the last stsge, in the last stiq^ they might, 
and probably would, havebeefi met by tins 
extreme tesistanoCi ^^at advantage, there- 
fore, in the trial ? But what danger in tlir 
conflict I Better was it, surely, to previ*n( 
an extremify, the results of whhdi mtgiit 
have been such, as those who are most in- 
terested in the question would themselves 
have been the foremost to deprecate.* * Tlir 
Homan Cadicdics of Ireland arc a loyal 
people.* * If concessions and relaxations 
in their fbvour had arrived at a point be- 
yond trAicA not the po/iry^ da/ the ron- 
teience of the Monarch would not siilFer 
him to go, it^y 'would surety have respect- 
ed in him those rie^/tts of /Hwtckucc which 
tftey claim for themselves* 

Such, Sir, was the honourable and 
manl;|t coarse which you pursued; such the 
principles on which it was founded. If 
the assertion of those principles was min- 
gled with matter peculiar to the unhappy 
circumstance of our late beloved King, still 
the princlffles themselves remain the ssme ; 
and for your distinct and public promise 
to met upon them in the ease of his present 
Majesty, for the pledge you have thus given, 
not only not to press ou the royal eonneth, 
but not aptin to support^ hy your voiee or 
vote tn ^orliofnen/,— nay, even to vote 
against^-Jihe daims of the Homan Cafiio- 
lica, during the present reign^ you om, T 
filing, entitled to the thanks of every fHend 
to the mofiirdiy or the leMon of yonr 
countiy.” 

Dr FbUlpotta lias Mid, that Lord 
Liverpoors view #f . the Coronation 
Oath seems to have been limited to 
tbe teiiDs of the oaib, as enknned by 
1 WiLaniMaryfit. Q ; and tnata very 
importaiit addition was subeequentfy 
made toil;* This was done by one ef 
the tsoat aoleniii acts of legMatlon'ro- 
cordAlin tbe statute book-»theTtresty 
of XJnbm ^/itb ScsOfisUd. 

. That Thatyfb Ami; Alt XXV. 

' a ;■ 
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nwUM AA Act (1 Ami* Ai eotUled > An 
Act for jMsurinff the Ohwrch of EiigUnd as 
bj Lav «nd dedmi it to be 

AD * esseiitial and fimdamenta] part of die 
■aid Anidea and Unioti.* Bat the Act -so 
sokisoljrvedtedy a. 7 m declares tbattfaodS 
Elis. c« IS. eutHled * Am Act Ibr the Mi- 
nifiiers of the Gtmsds df lUBt^d to be af 
aoMod Religion,* and ttio'V Act of Uiufor- 
inity,’ and all other Acts of Parliament 
now in force for the Establishment and 
Pceservation of the Churdi of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof, shall remain and be in 
full force fdr ever. 

^ And the next Section enacts, ^ Atat 
every aubse^uent King or Queen, at hu <yr 
her Coronation, shall take and subscribe 
an oatli to muiuialn and preserve i»vio/a- 
Up the said srttkmrM of the <]hurcli of 
England, and tlic doctrine, woraliip, disci* 
pliiie^ and government thoitof, as by law 
established, within the kingdoms of Eng- 
land and IrrlautL* 

Sir, when I read the terms in which 
thin outli is conceived, it is to' me a matter 
of high gratification, moat certainly, but of 
no surprise, that a prince, olive to the most 
solemn of all obligations, should resolve, 
as oiir gracidUH Soverei^ has resolved, ne- 
ver io cimcur in griinting to die Roman 
Catholic subjects such coocessions as they 
and their advocates in Farlianiunt are ac- 


sent malne nge, and m foe chhiagtey df 
First Minuter of foe Crown?** 

In thedebateof ibe 7foof Jliirebi 
Mr Canning said, " (ilfolfgro- 
nents of' tf le Romgn Catbouc ilamti) 
•^fthep /ttl daitper, lei them findee-* 
It is a little too rnndb 4o 
suppose that we are fint Io guess nt 
the dangenik and then fit tlie oeourity 
to it.*' Is it, indeed, too mudlirvto 
suppose so? Then hear, in support 
of that very: aufipoaiCion, Ur Conning 
hinuelf, in an exoeilent psasige in a 
speech ddhrexed by him nos, many 
yesrs Bgo^t-''' 

^ * Is, it not a, little eetmovd^y^ t^t 
PiotestMits shoold bo eweeted, to be of 
emo njitnd as^toapfiliim sgerything, fo foe 
<Eipiij|D) lQathsfi||m vS^ soc^.a ducord- 
ance or ppjpiupliigns among foo (Roman) 
Cafodtics thdnmlves as to foe terma on 
^bich such grant would ' be sooeptable to 
them ? ' ft has beee arffueS redfutr 
sicaffp^ that the graaiing *pafip sheM he 
prepared fa ^Iy terms Pf fo#* piefltioning 
party : had sitmlp it 4s Jhr those vshy^Mk 
a euneession in ifiir eva fanout^ io pn^ose 
these means ofseenrHy^ pad tfwse terms of 
arratygemeMt^ mthatli'iiikich^U iff admHted 
OH aU kands^ that ehfu^swn eould not be 
rationally made* ** 


customed to demand. If indeed sucli mea- 
sures were proposed as foe cooscicniK of foe 
Sovereign could regard as real, fair^ ample 
security of the great objects, to the nMun- 
tenance and preservation of which he is 
bound by oafo, the case would be diftr- 
erit ; and you would foen liavo foe afsu- 
rance avoided by every act of hU illustri- 
ous reigo, that be would rejoice in extend- 
ing an equal jdiarc of civil and political 
rights to all his subjects. But. who is pm- 
pared ip offer such Muriiies ? Vou, Sir, 
have keen pleased fo,pJMxdaua yourself 
* no fimmltMniider !* ^Vou have said, 
in a tone nf sneer and bonfoe^ which fen 
of your fafom, im stiR, fevi^ qf.mrmd- 
ais^ bom thought ^pa^ll|stly awtipriate 
to foe oesudoti,' ‘ foe tssk'bf anJ^. socii^ 
rities to satisfy these over-seruqfolbns gen- ' 
tlimieit h somefiiiug Hke ifyejbusk imMued' 

fo the WSfei*’ who W, wd\ 
pOabf jirtd to 

gnendt a 

p«Mi,^«Daie yeott in. 

sending . fo bring 

IdSipMfono 


Tn oondluBto, me we justified la 
believing, cur ore we not; with. I>r 
FhiUpotur, foust Mr CsakvMm mench- 
xoua friends, who . are in theliaUt of 
deferring to his authority,— wd they 
too, dfot peweriiil and stinlng party 
wtiudi has at length openly Joiaea bin 
standard,— tove given to toe world, 
if not thewBnc direct and praise 
pledge, at least an impUed ^r« 
tual to be equally ferlieBr* 

ing with legbrd fo <tees« 

tho;Whte wBling fopanfoace to ilie 


^ecftiBtrf Ab othmgie^ 
tiley 

'dP thA^4^«derif 

^fneskioactibmn^ measiiiwa 

to rim " 

Rpfoto 


'Smdfog.fo bring foa.te 
tmti ky faia^imfon^^ 
Imgaags; «duh^ja|dBi 


ofyoor jttvimfo» 
sheaf that a »1 






J)r PJuI/iatULetietsU Mr Cannittg* 


‘ Royal Maister is difoctly aiul uualter- 
ably oi>]^cd ? That i», hoisevcr, a 
supiK>!atioti YDCompatible with the be« 
lidf of hia being an honest tatAu At 
the nme timei Dr Phfiipotta weR 
rfKiiaricsi that aotoe rather awkward 
iadleatkniB of « diifeie&t eKpeelafetoti, 
have been exhibited bj aMmt ene of 
the nrinehial aupporteni New 

Mixmtif. 


Aa boaouitible Bnwaeti tog toiwa 
and respeeted 4cir the 
sincarUy of his MorSb has spoken of * a 
dqfonuK /rgm^Hu pwi^ course of 
m re^a H as the nne gm wn 

of hie Mipporti* jpjid though on entering 
into an eXpMtmo of that rathefr 'toim* 
doNe Fautof he dieelsutoLaU; eetouwe 
to any vote on tbpsul^ect of the 
Roman Catholic claimst* he yet expressly 
stated, that * it had been a pne yno mn 
with iilni-«88 he believed it was with 


otliers^in any new ariangement of Oo- 
veritment, that such a course should be 
takdft as would be likely to af ant hope 
and milore tranguiUi^ to ireUind t* Now, 
when we recollect, the same honour- 
able Baronet has totoedlysaid, that no- 
thing efiort of the full concessioa to the 
Roman Catholics it the adi^iiatd object 
cd their hopei or em. to snsallest 
piofepecC of their tonre' ebutotnieftt. It 
is, 1 appsslunid; quite plain,' that he con. 
atdert hitotf to have rCedTed assurances 
from to new GovemmenC,--*irt return 
lor the promise of his sitjqioft,— »that 
soma more eflectnal and derive come 
will be pursued than la iipidcated by yonr 
suggestion of the gceat'^oml f^osey 
which the bare name of a * €a«nicp^ Ad- 
mmatratkoh* * withiOut any olhml ifder-i 
ierence»* 1 repea^?iiiW« * with the moot 
perlect, inaot|i^^'^iisc havwip. tmaquR- 
Itod the Roman Cgtbtdics the one 
tou^nad 8iibdiibtg.tbe prejudkee of>be 
pstoistw<to others , , 
lie it alM ie^ that c^i;ai|i negoto^ 
Faro jknowin.fo jbmv.e cartyiegon 

wi^ to leedipr of .to. Irish Aomen Ca- 
tonesi wbioh dd not seem ^idmi in eg- 
eonllmiee witli to^ .undenkiMn' cairns 
wkkdi your futoto iMMLglvei}:i^bii you 
ondyonr frietids» boih oeirdud.to*' It 
Ito been eisto on teiybto hutonqrf 
,tto «alik ledlkd with to 
* ftmM fiidtoton ;«^And widMn tfaNe 
ttodigri^dt.to bpeun^ n’1'nk% 
twlileiiW% orgTeift cstMitonnto wfrjl^ 
peaty; to vesy^ld/ oointoto«liml^ 
iNtod to in ]toto^(4fi!hn frdf bo 
denied, I thsll not be bitowatd hi hiosu 
tioning bis name, and the plsccv and to 
(k^SSRIh which he made the avowal,}— 


thikt * lie had tieen in eoitespondence with 
Mr O'Connell, cm the subject of to post- 
ponemeut of tlie (Uoman) Catholic ques- 
tion, and that Mr O'ConrieU wee perfectly 
satisfied with to e:q>lanatkm lim tod- 
ship had giyeit,liljmt and with to reasons 
to postponing:, tol guMion to another 
session.’** , . 


At an aggregate moetiog of to 
Homan ( 'atholics ih Dul^, called bjr 
xntcktl rrquiaHim^ w few weeks ago, 
lilt Hu^ O^Octfto a^, that toy 
had met at an important erisis, and 
onderciroamstanoesi which gave them 
a hope of a promise that the mneliors* 
tion of Irdand was at hand ; and, 
consequently, that the interests of tlie 
Roman Catholics would be attended 
to,** And what said Mr Shiel? "Mu 
Cakkiho AMI) ms Fuismds will 


aroT axuKoOisn thp.xr neTKRMiMA* 


tiom, tux momknt thkv havk ac- 
ouinxn THE vowrii, to no us jr,^- 
TiCE. I have no dindraat m thimi ; 
and with respect to the measure which 
we ought to adopt, I will say but one 
word, namely, that we ouuht net io 
pre&» ouf* petUim, but act in such a 
Way aa not to Etdrasa and embarmoo 
the men who are mrrounded tciYh ifrjT- 
fieuiHee; and whe must be atiowed 
time to miture their good intentions 
towards 'onr causef* These word? 


were uttered on the very day that Mr 
Canning girve liis soleinn pledge to the 
House of Coroinona, " not to violate 
to conscience of to King, to revets 
euce H as-he rovermeed ike eonsaknee 


ef hk father/* These ia^ what Mr 
Canning would call, a msnrelloaa oo- 
inddenec in ' all' tte with to sine 
quniton oi Sir Francis Burdett ; and 
" dtogefher/* sa^ Dr PhQlpotta fear-* 
Icssly^ hr quite ctesTi ather tW 
there baa Iton a vest impfrrtaAt andi 
moat widely Oxteaid^ Btoppr^^ 
sion on this main intgect of dimaa** 
skm between ynuselfj^ and to jgyeai 
pMy wMch hia roomily itto yon^ 
tot tore has bto a iMtWk- 
ampkd dOgree of Asqjlhdty 'oiiA per«» 
frdyinaoM'qnm4m*iPtoo^^ If 
ao, who aretoD^? Mt > 

The Wl^f IRk^ former or toient 
Coneagto?^ *flbe Rbpifia fJjifhSlica of 

Uc^ifwtoXitl^.? 

The peqpSi of BxtaSh' 
all to ivomxAi thi^ b^b*-!«iidtotr 
'^oiee wtB bo ltod; wit' ill in 
defence of to Frotostapi 
of Church and State. 





Tlu B^ignki^ fid* 
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VUK JiiiGifiiia * 


Wjt Always hke to know am author's 
name before we dither laud or libel 
him ; fot we haTe beau the tery fore- 
most to glory io afpHndpleofomkduct 
as critics, which no other literary 
guardian of the ai^ has ever had the 
courage to confess, however universaliy 
it is acted on, namely, private and per- 
Bonal fiartiality or antipathy to the 
various men, women, and childreu 
whom we kiU with kindness opr emi- 
teinpt— ‘immortalise to fame or consign 
to oblivion. \VTiat good Chrisdun could 
conduct a periodic^ work on any other 
aysteii) ? An Editor may forgive his 
enemies ; and let it be known to one 
and all of them, that we now publicly 
do Bi>, even although we should consi- 
der it to 1)0 our bound en duty to sen* 
tence some of them to the treod-reiU, 
others to Van Diemen’s Land, others 
to simple death, others to death with 
subsequent dissection— and now aud 
then, one to he hung in ohaius. For* 
giveness is one of the most beautiiul 
of all the Virtues— we perfectly wor* 
shi||) her— She is the Saint at whose 
shrine we meekly bow, singing our 
morning and evening orisons. Bu|^ 
except by ourselves, her character is 
much misundcrstoodf Tme, that she 
is dewy and^dovo-eyed ; but notwith- 
standing all that, sue is not the aim« 
pletou &npletona imagine her to be ; 
but in ber hand she hears a acouiw 
—a celestial eat«o*-nine^h^-T^ro 
which she flogs ere she the 

sinner, and often bestows on him a 
blessiim, vrihieb, unless he be a num* 
■ter ef ingratitudi^ be nsaembers to 
the Uat hour of his lift, 

• Kow we have had^ for three yean 
fiBt, nine literary: gpntieiiieii, equal* 
ly aeleeted ftom thq shM^kifiiploina, 
Imrally salaried in Xiondon,. to. aend 
na Mgulnrly down the gosa^ they 
bw abottt dm die 

ptm hi village. ; 

diey lmve.turne«hrir^id&^ into si* 
iBsenm* so that we abteluiely know 
no more, hero hi 

UBk in 'LQUdaib.dra if ,m dined 
ddSy at the romA table fa| 

meonymmuh H i» elinesl df one 


power to be personal, for we know 
not the name of almost a shi^ one 
of the many late delinquents, except 
irofn Railiour, who is one of the most 
rascady reporters of the Times. He 
pays no ri^d rither to j^e or sex, 
and thinks nothing of attrihutidg ibe 
ansa of the most anile to people per* 
ftetiy puerile ; while it is ho unusual 
thing ftr him to convert a ehaste el* 
derly Mrihodistical maiden, with a 
drop at her nose, who would^not, for 
all the world, yield t kiss but to the 
family minister, ihto an outrageous 
Irishman^ with a ^^ueck mibad as' the 
nedc of abbStto.'* In rthis predica- 
ment, wfaat can wo do? We look about 
us for advice, hnt there ia none to give 
it, in thedearibofallinftrmation; and 
thus is the reading public defrauded 
of many a choiee piece of personality, 
—many a direct am indirect attack on 
private character, which. Were the 
Cimmeriaii g^m of our ignorance 
dispelled, we should be but too proud 
anu hapi^ to provide apd perpetrate. 

We this a poor wqr of baeddng 
one’s ftmds— and hope, therefme, 
that tIdiWIt WfiU not ha kat on otir 
promiaing. but ' uspetftciniiv metro- 
politan Oentribatotja: ,7Wb do not like 
to strike .them olf blft’’list, or yet 
to put theia on half Mr ; for al* 
ft^Qugh cottons are lookuig m. We 
are toldd^ in Manchester and Black- 
bum, sSd stocks are steady; never-* 
thelesB/ ermn octavcis am liookii^ 
down, and twalvemoe never so much 
as lift thrir ^es frcaii the gsbund. 
Bailies are vary dnU-rWeekUts flatter 
ilum w^evkr ftmraber 
MotttbHe^^duistlsQOSalS.' Wespeal: 
ftam la this state 

AtAod to teewdn all fte Il3 htpidii.^ 
sd w\if.katfA,C 
whria,i “ ' 


lii: 

affiv 


if. ^ Jait ■ a- ' ^ 


u .. ... - j.. ... 






* The Esbintng VuMV a flMhkel Beam, in Fear -Heoks. 
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shmild nflid it into limbo or intolSgbt. 
Had we any ^und of auapidon to 
•tand on, that it waa written by a per^ 
son we dislike, or that dislikes ns^ we 
surely need not say how pleasant it 
would be to tear it pagcmoal , and fling 
it in the aitthor'b fdc<*. Coold we bat 
be asBured that it is the prodnOtlon of 
one we csteeiDi and who praises na and 
oan to thcakiee, how much pleasanter 
still to (reward his desert and diacritni* 
nation, by wreadiing round his fore<< 
head a laurel crown I We must, there* 
foiwi knowing notliing of this matter, 
be eaceedingly caulioSs how we com* 
mit oursdm, and apord our critique 
aftor the modal of a leading article in 
the fkmrior, when the worthy editor 
is afiraid either to praise pr blame ; 
but attempts ateerihg a sort of neutral 
course, with a countenance full of dr- 
cumimectioii and intclligoncr. 

Before optning this little Tolume at 
all, wc kept ruminating over the title 
on its baek— The lieigning Vice 
nor among the many reigning vices, 
crald we, for our bouln, pitch ujj^n any 
single one of the Holy Alliance, bet* 
ter deserving of the proud distiuction, 
“ The,"* thim the rest of his holy bre* 
thren« Weconsideivdocmnuiabineta, 
cottages, and dl their evil daQWi ; but 
so man V devils showed tlieir horns, that 
we could not kf opr hand on Satan, 
and say, Thoit art the man/* Any 
one Vice of them all seemed worthy of 
Keigning, even were ho soon to be de- 
posed, Some we saw anxious to mount 
the throne, were it even but for a sin- 
gle day, that they might know what it 
was to be a king. Gtliers lusted for 
the Purple, but they also feared ; and 
preferred taking tlie dtuation—not 
now vacan^ howeTer--of Monster be- 
hind theSwroDc. Some appeared will- 
; to fflBraiul the Throno-a batch 
bars, outof humility— the 
les-^ould fain relmqdisfa 
all GlainHo the Imperial Seat, d- 
thmEli,n^ibittal right, theirs ; and, 
k|||||Cled toffietherin acornor, sattfew 
^Hbv and Vioea. had 

t»noe worn the diadem, but had re«* 
idgncd. Were the monarchy, inttead 
of beiim heirditary— which we hare 
heen md it if— deetive, among so 
many hI|Hr-endowad ca^ufates 
^mj^tOM, on yj^ fortunate Vice 
rtbe election would 
^ as the crown must 
. million voters, each 
r outrageous foi the success of bis 


C^une,* 

earth, 


own familiar? Heaven and 
whait bribery and corruption J 

We confess (hat our diHOpprintment 
was great, when, on reading a few pa* 
ges m this very able performance, we 
discovered that the Beigning Vice now 
on the Throne, ie^no more dignified 
personage than worldly-mhided Self- 
Love, alias, Selfishness. We had no 
notion he had been so ambitious, ha- 
ving met him, almost 'di^y, ever since 
we can remember anydiing, in a pri- 
vate station ; where, altiiough not an 
open favourite with anybody, be was 
yet more than tolerated, and bad the 
run of the best society. He certainly, 
in exterior, is far from being every 
inch a king.*’ He has much more the 
air of an American Consul or Presi- 
dent, or something of that sort, than 
the Signing Vice of Britain. He holds 
his sceptre pretty much in what we 
should suppose would be the style of 
Joseph Home, if he were the Reigning 
Vice; and his countenance has too 
much calculation about it to grace a 
court. We should have no desire ia 
be Lord Chancellor to such a King, or 
to have the keeping of his conscience. 
We should not trust biro in the choice 
of his ^linisters ; and wc fear he would 
prefer exercising his prerogative to 
Leefung his coronation-oath. 

Confound tlie trammels that wc 
have imposed on puraclves in this ar- 
ticle, by pindiugounielves to the woa^ 
** reigning.*' So let us break them in 
pieces so^^ and flinging them from 
vs, be free to expatiate; wter our use 
and wont, over the fair fields of trope 
and figure, with little or no regard 
either to consistency or decorum of 
period, passage, or paragrajdi. Tlieve 
IS notniug like a mixed style. Hb 
who adopts it need never be at a lots 
—and whenever ime image gets sulky 
and restive, stopping d at once in the 
middle of an uphill sentence— why, 
you have nodhiug to do but unyoke 
him, end in with mb figures into the 
shafts or trams, who puu the vehicle 
over the kUowe without fihicliiiim miA 
raUde along the, level beyond, 
drawn by the fhmoua Atherican 
trotting marui to the luhonisIraioiririF 
man, b&t, and Coflleney.^ Thewds# 
thhig about this clever writer is, MA 
he is. too serious 

iljwmt jpenn i n sert. Ac 
priaciplei “ whatewr fa right, u 


The Jie^ing Vhe. 
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pcrff^ly impious. Oh, dearl that is 
uii oJcl story. We read it at school^ 
in Crousaa (ia thjs the stupid French* 
UIU116 iMune ?) and Warburton, the 
younger Badne, we think, and many 
dismal divines. There can be no doubt 
wliatevtr, thju Pope was entirdy out 
in that doetriiio. Many, many tnings 
in this world are .wrong-— too nume* 
rous, indeed, now to mention. But 
what then? Isimtany onepageoftlie 
Essay 011 MaDj^ nevertheless, worth, 
and more than worth, tlie whole of 
this clever volume, containing, preface, 
notes and all, one hundred and cigh* 
ly-two pages ? We say not this con- 
temptuously ; for 80 far irom being an 
object of our contempt, our author 
rcaily stands so high in our estima- 
tion, that were be to know what we 
think of him, he would become one .of 
the vainest men on earth — cut Uu^ 
fourths of his old acquaintances — 
stand for a countyf— in due time ex- 
pect a peerage— and perhaps even 
send articles to Blackwood. But we 
say it, ill pity to poor Pope, who gets 
such kicks and cudk from all versifiers, 
espcjially if their moral satire be in 
licxainetcrs, that he will soon not have 
a leg to stand on, will be, like our- 
selves, a cripple— and be forceil to 
hobble on a crutch. Perhaps a fel- 
low-feeling with his infirmities msJees 
us somewhat too sensitive, on such at- 
tacks, as our admirable aud amiable 
friend, Mr Bowles, may be of opinion 
— yet, on the whole, we cannot help 
thinking we are in the right; and 
that our guardian care of Alexander 
Pope's nqiutation, wholly disinterested 
as n is, may be repaid us in kind, by 
some champion yet, unborn, who, let- 
ting the dunces that maunder against 
our memory snivel tlien^stdves meep, 
wiU take iip the cudgels to defend us 
against any man of talen^ led by ob- 
liquity of mental yisioiK to oppose 
tha;t be sees something c^Ua of con- 
viotiou or .cotveetinu, m the lafe and 
Writings of popr,. 0 U, dear, dead hu- 
tkL hot aevrnr ^Bugdtt^ 

m^.Norlh-,. ' ■ 

WouEtoI^^^uwe 

arfide 

shobld have no iBaja'^. 
sh>fl« tbe» 1 

an iwm, m a% 


m 

artide ibaUb«giji, and be Imgafftb 
it. Here itgoesl 

The author of this Satire havjiV 
^seoyered that selfishness is the re«-. 
mgwioe, a^qiears to have lost oo&o 
inlaying his very nieflil dtseoveiw 
fore the pubUc. 

" Mjr aim, then, in the foOowiiMr 
Poem, is rather to poiiit out a mmu 
disease than a moml sanity ; and,, ha- 
ving established the mvalmioeiaf the 
former, to consider what raeanaof rq- 
ooveiy are in our power. It, struck me 
that there . must be 'Some one great 
cause of the disorders manifest in the 
world; just as, whm| a comj^eated 
machine goes wronjib We look for the 
derangement of somohnportant whee^ 
whidieitiw. uniat harn|fMMitl^ im- 
pel the whi^ or aqia^^ fibe whok 
in cmifusioii. ; 

** Where shall this mbnd momsii- 
tom be found except in Self-love, the 
acknowledged ' moving principle* Dt 
sentient beings? Yet Irag as it has 
been, acknowledged speb, m % loose 
and general va^, the precise manner 
in which it acts upon the mind ..haa 
never been examined or ^escribed; 
nay, the subject seems tq/have been 
left iuvolj^in a haey state of nneer- 
tainty,,||S|j|Mt|fiatteriDg to human va- 
nity thallMliuman reaapn. 

^PKafr OCtASeNP 

LWB- 


That a 
qocnce should ab 


died, may h addueed i* ^ove the 
eoeiiBy of the very imptihlli^ the men. 
tum of whjbdi h— be^ w .stwUoUsly 
Bvgidedrj'i^w can sodi a akety w 
exidaini^ exoept by d—t 

the empire of Sdf«lovevn» oooaidered 
a theme too deBeate. tohe tuerejdtta. 
just toadied .tywii* end that jhde ia 
an iubetent uawUliqgaewttt mimkiad 
(iuaekwihly nod w— ewedly iad«icii.> 
ciug theii>)..'ta.he ,'«ob^oi 4 that aU 
am «etian% ,e»wpt jumM<are ]Mt^ 
faynied'itom the expnea motiTe 
bw ta j^o4 haxp oelf-toni at the 
hottobf~;.l3nte'W|i*— t tndii ideepi 
'v; •' ■ , 

it to' lhabt 






The 


I^Juue, 


luivjsulertd, the more cotismcuoiudy formation uf the other, were luutuiill j 
di 1 their exact and rcdprocel adapter coneidered, the more eotiaptcuouely did 
lion appear. Many pbfnonunoay both their exact and reciprocal adaptation 
ufthuught and action, hitherto uncx« ap|Msarr* Fling your key, good air, 
plained, were, to my appreheoiioti, into the mouth of the lumes ; for 
accounted for, and many curioui eia- the Mood in the old geutletnan’a veins 
igvnaa aatiafactorliy solved/' is at present rather stagnant, and he 

Thepomposit) of all this is inimi- wQl be greatly the better of some 
table. Our autuor must he a Doctor steel medicine. 

(of Divinity, and a rural Dean at the The first part only of the result 
hsaaW if not a Medical IFractitioncr of my inquiries, oonaiating of Four 
in w West nf Ena^nd, a district Books, is now offered to the public, 
distinguished firom the nimotfst times In them my ol^ect i^ to prove, ./iVrt, 
by the solemn stupidity of its pliysi- that self*love is universal ; secondf^. 
Clans. Only look on him, stancung that it is (in our world) disordered.*' 
like Huffby wfatte, who knew liow to Pray, of how many Parts, allow us 
opeu the stroai!; texes in all the banks most anxiously to inquire, do you 
in IMtidn, wtm the right key in his imagine that die result of your in- 
hand, corresponding pecisely to all quiries may come ultimately to con* 
the intriciite wards of numan nature !" sist } And how many Bodes, may we 
lie has forgot, unfortunately, to pro- tremblingly beseech you to hint in 
vide himself with a strong pin to pick |ifupbecy, each part may in itself 
out all die miscellaneous dust and contain r For mercy's sake, retnem- 
dirt that have got down the throat of her the Flxcursion. That self-love is 
this wonderful and magical key, and universal, you have proved beyond all 
completely choked it. No, my good controversy; nor ia your demonstration 
sir, It will not do to whistle into its that in our world, it is disordered," 
mouth, with a view of cleaning its lets complete. Henceforth these are 
windpipe. The intricate wards of two m-eat and conspicuous truths in 
fauman nature" hold thenwlves safe, moral oeience. Heretofore they were 
and grin in your face. You must once in an age, perliaps, seen glimmer- 
■end ibr a Smith,— AdanSi, perhaps, ing Uuou^ mist— now, they arc as 
who wiU have Symimthy for you,— to beacons kindled on the blue nill-top, 
pick all those Joclcs, otherwise tin* and visible to all the nations. Think 
treiisuros of knowicilge, which yon not of any fiirther results of your in- 
hoped were about tokcomcall your quiries ; but sit down contentedly 
own, will remain snug in their re- aiuoog the immortal benefiictors of 
epeotivc drauera. Above all, yon- yimrland. Poaterity, depend upon it, 
der huge iron safe, that has, in its wilt do you justice ; for, blind and 
day, come hot but hearts out of the baie at we wow ure, poeterity will be 
ruble of diree bunted baUKB, lowem st endowed wUh every virtue under the 
you etendinff like » lout with an eaor* eun,— with wiedom to know merit, 
mous and feddias key in your hand, and generoaity to reward it We 
with a black and Bullen acorn. No;it would not give a ftw grave and aoleiim 
wonj^. There ia no uar in trying to words of well-eneditated coameDda* 
dedjBithe obstruction with toepwnt tion firom the baliowed lips of Poste* 
of ^^mcn-knife. .luat put the key lity, fbr all the din bnyed fnm the 
beekW^n into year pocket, -^wliieb, gaiwgmonthofUieprcBentTiiue; of 
by tMpby, mder your Ginsy to turn whwhy be it of sensebfes eenrarib or 
oatiideitt,toflstiriacftbe"iaodens,'' atiil mo» sensdess praise, we and 
(Sec Or Janiieion,)>-ead leave ua to Werdawerih '^vf Idi^' been nek. 
aay " Open, Seeame,** to that dieet at The Fnaant f bd^t^ ^ Peat aad 
our Idsure. One ward froto ua will (be Futurei Itoir BkeapwaMV 
make die lid 0y atp like a leaK wMe ean he I .TW 1niBt>-aie good 






dcr finding no end,-Hiitoe " liaviug. 
* as you naught,' «nee laid hold nf toe 
IW^t key, you dmnd it oottuspanded 
wa^ntaeiaely to ell the iotrioato wntde 
BduttoM uatnte, that dw mow the 
^^■liisiu of the one, and the eon* 


kag raasgtodpred tar ril whoevcs’.saw 
it sniliM at baird. to wnqdX-afer 
bitol iM mUf 

hfa 6an » to bntoy. eod diis 
feet qnrniud; the wiy. i e n wi -eiwiithich 
they tread, brifljbf though it he with 



Vici. 

an ethereal flush of flowm, and the 
hfjfht of a fiun that as jet tnowa tot 
®^***®g> hut flamea on the forehead of 
the morning; aky. But the Preaent 
*— we are aurjirised how he ean hold 
up his head— for what a pitiful pigmy 
IS between two surh tell fellowa as 
WAS and will b£, who, nevertheleaa^ 
are not what they seem— the one being 
a ghosts and the othir a wraith— both 
shadows I 

We alwaya read the notei to a poem 
before the poem itself; for men*a ac« 
quirementa peq>out in notes ; and the 
acquirements of uur aulihor are but 
moderate. As for example 




Book 1. 

'Note iv. page 17, line 1ft. 

Or in a or a Jlioore Careuu 

Algumcu) ^Sydney, who opposed arbitrary 
jYOwer, and was beheaded on Tower-hi!l, 
OcU 7th, KJH’b Bandy Ide Altiore ('atew, 
the ci:lebTati.'d Kmg of the Brgiisars. 

Note V. page 18, line 15, 
JVretcIned I learn io succour me> 

llaud ignora mali, niiaeris »uccurrere duico. 

Virgil, 

Book II. 

Note iii. page 59, line 12. 

" Ah no! ah Ml I eoutUed Ihetnt** he 

crw 9 , , . 

The anerdote here versified, was related 
to me as a facL 

Book III. 

Note U. psge 93, Une 18. 
lie j^wes^his falher dr feet etUisr ground. 

I am sorry to say that 1 use the very 
words of a young man of tank and »• 
sliion. 

Note iii. page 96, line 10. 
Orhearthefnlitpi ** The neekeietk ttuibi the 


I heard this iti sober eaitMat. 

Note vL pgge 101, liUe 17. 

^ Lmdateegnfotew^^ eaMa 1” 
jDawts VJffkicwoi. 
Note xvi. laige 184^ liUe 18. ^ 

Igei pent peepetMi m the ttmfm th^ wrilm 
Buby peas. 

JlooklV- , . . , 

Noteit*pigel^ %0t^:: 


1 only give the eensna of theae unhappy 
bdnga* takbit two yeara age. Of coulter 
it would be now increased. 

Note ix. page 164, line 1ft. « 
Ckmpttte the sad Aimera cf mtr home* 
Chimera was one of the mbliul moosteri 
of antiquity, described as having three* 
headsy^^tfiatof a lion, a goat, and a 
gOD, and as eoatiuuaOy vmitiiig flattwa. 

Note X. page 170, line 8. 

The hegden ^ a name/ ^ ^ 
I am awarsihat die penultimate ei Ifibi- 
genia is accounted Ipog ; but Oryden bar 
consecrated the false qusniity in hia (Jyinan 
and lphi|mia. 

Was mere erer aaeh udaerable diri« 
veiling, and conceited coxcombry! 
la no credit to he ^jj^bycn to fibc 
Heading Public^. for the inoat super* 
ficial aequainfiiiee with moot 
ordinary commcte-placeB? ' Slie old 
lady’s range of reading ia not,p0vhapB» 
very exteriOTc; but she bga hpa^ 
of Algt^mon Sydney and BimfyUe 
Hoore Carew. But for his notes, our 
satirist might have passed for g 
scholar, for his text is sometimes even 
more than rsfipecteble — vigorous, 
sweeping, and acute; not unlike a 
scythe m the (j^aap a Cumberland 
mower. But hia notes are amalltdk 
indeed, and witl^n the bounds of a 
num-miUiner’a upprenike ! 

Let not the author think ^at we 
are not going to pri^se himy'mt wp 
praise mqpfo after a foahion of our 
ovm.' we dobher no man 'a . muse. 
After eleven pag^ of shallow and 
muddy meiapbyaiCB, near the top of 
page 1^ he bn^tena up and writes , 
with elegance and qpirit. Set&lovu, . 
he says, is an illtudve iliiioapiiere ba* 
tweeU .cteatkm and the Imman mind ; 
and h^ lOusinteB that aaaertion even- 
finely. ^ . 

Le, jfoa flMoldaetiltelf ten tim^ 

faiidif’ ' 

of>eadh' 

BdtNdyao I^MM$ ■ ■ 

*» Vw. 
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To nge nttroifomm^ g ipottod globe; 
To tbe pIcMod child, a dieoM or Ace- 
bttlloon ; 

To tome, the moon, end nothing but the 
moon,** 

He then ohoiiro how gosociation 
oaats her rainbow huea" over the cua- 
tOBM of difihreut iiadoni,aad all their 
taatea. Plearare, too^ » under the 
paper of the same prindple* Here is 
a very pmoted paragraph :•— * 

** What*B fdeaiare? CSrlea a debtor. 
* To be free T 

niwki GaHa, * Scandal, and a dUh of 

taOi* 

*Tla iMreallfee; *tif tliereaknife and 
foA; 

A dog; agon; a bit of floating CO A; 
Xb tmek a rein-deer through the polar 
enow ; 

To elmw a drug; to spare, to eat a foe ; 
A flreaide friend; a visit to the Hells ; 
A dance at Almaek’s, or at Bsgnigge 
Wells; 

On spotted cards eternally to look ; 

Or ^e on wisdom's or oo nature’s 
book.** 

One likes to read lines like these — 
and on reading them, one wishes they 
knew the aathor, aiM would be happy 
to sweeten for him a jug of hot toddy. 
Nor ia the succeeding passage about 
knowladige less meritorious 


gtodob there exempt from fiirtune's 

. • blind control, 

dtand at eternal omnium in the soul. 

Can Stowe’s bright realms efface our 
flowery plot. 

Or Blenheim's glories dim onr woodbined 
cot? 

Our* own achievements of band, head, oi 
heart, 

EcHpiie a Seif deeds^ ^ Chantrey's 

Mt. 

Can Titian's tinte'your rapt attention 
call, 

When your own eamvass glares upon the 
wall? 

Can Milton’s pomp detain your farcy 

long* , 

When your own lyre baa just sqtieRk’d 
out a song ? 

Hie brain parturient cackles o'er it4 
birth, 

And tells its triumph to the heedless 
earth. 

Hence infant wonders swell the parent's 
pride. 

Wonders of dulneis to the world beside. 

With reverent bands, tlie babe, ye nurses, 
rock, 

Millionth avatar of the mighty Locke. 

Wit, genius, wisdom, why so rare 

Wim thus hi cradles and on tombs ye 
glow? 

Betweeu two worlds your glories melt 
away. 

And * liule into the light of common 
day.’” 


*' See knowledge, too, in various ba* 
lance weigh'd. 

Seem hut to each the knowledge of hh 
trade. 

The God of Hanee hurl'd tlirones be» 
neatb his feet ; 

Wit jeers at science, aeieuee frowns on 
wit. 

Bjtf|frhws a Handri’s tmfiil tolls with 

MhoPhuche much marvela why a Pope 
was bom I 

And nereera pity, as the worsi of vroes, 
ANewton's ignomnoo of caScoes.” 

He then bids ** all ranks attend,'* 
and mdertakea to shew howji accord- 
ing to etudi individsil'a idkmnorasy, 
he gives hie own deflnttioii of a Plea-> 
•ant Mao. Hene too he ie livdv 
mniiB&>-HH»d in page 19, w ahall, 
jbow mat wo are in gM hxumw, call 
KmorenhriUiatit:.-. 

Ifi this, Salf-lova (s nniTOSNl shown^ 
€hir interest deepens in whare’et^s oiir 
own 


He then attempts various sketches 
of generic character, and is occasion- 
ally successfuL His Kit-Kat of Into- 

E ^b, person who prides himself on 
houestv and independence, ami 
coneelveB himself justideil, by the 
possession of such extraordinary vir- 
tues, in being a monster of ius^nce 
and rudeness, is a good likeness. 
know the riOain, and shall not he at 
all surprised to see his execution ip 
the newspapers. True, that at pre- 
sent hia income is just six hundred 
pounds ig;-ye8r»**'-*bQt we believe there 
Is a daw in his tlile-deWs. and a tenth- 
ooisAn^ hlkr a Uscksmith in iPorts- 
inoutb,asmedf g^ng ihepeoperty. 
With his indepfimeiuw, oo vriim In- 
tegaf'aaoneatyhssUill^ 
Oi^hoifeBte wlU be^oda-rltitcsrr 
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in the days of his better prineiplt's, — be mate end mum while he ■proclB|dis 
and bedew his Lost Speecii and Dying your duty ; and if jtwi ua M fiftWW 
W<^^8 with a tear. The Integrity that it, why, there is no mlneiBg the me^ 
is supported by pride, stumbles when ter — ^you must be damned. Now, w 
I*ride gets a fall. The two go to the this is very well, at least it is tobra^y 
ground together, and on rising to shake so, and perhaps there would danm 
dieroselves clean of the mire, why, they and evil in att^pting to chan^ the 
are mutually astonished to see them** system. But miglit it not be noodifled r 
selves traiiBiDogrified, the one into At all events, what right, humcm or 
Roguery, and the qthejdnto Shame,— divine, has the said Chvicus to drew 
and off they gOjJUlkA arm-in-arm, himself up, till several cubits are added 
through lanes amr illcys, all leading to his stature, and to fa)wn li kfe' a 
«lirectly or circuitously, either to the Gorgon or Saracen's Head, at the very 
Treadmill, the Penitentiary, or the first gentle, hesitating Mvance^ on 
front of the Horsemonger. • your part towards c^erii^ him a little 

spiritual or temporal adwM^ in return.^ 

" Ev’n in the best, who war with wild But only try that, and — Heaven defend 
Self-will, us !— what a bristle ! While you have 

How oft some vanity betrays it still I not scrupled to stand Aw hours mxm- 

How good is Clericiu, ah, how refined ! mouthed, that he* might pour advice 

Uis ruling passion’s to reform mankind, of all sorts down your throat, und have 
Two only things can cool him in a trice— made him one of yonr best legs in to^ 
Not to take his, or give him your advice.” l^cn of your gratitude, he Iris 

, teeth fast, as if seized with loct-Jaw, 
These are but feeble lines, but the instant you approach with your 
observation is just. You are not en« vial off wrath, to administer por^ 
titled to expect that any of the laity gation to his sins. The turning of Ae 
will take advice from any one member tables he cannot abide ; so he ups widi 
of their own body ; for it is universal- ||is ahovel-hat, and, in a huff, away off 
1y understood, that no advice shall be the premises ! 
permitted in good lay society. The It is well known, that we are attach* 

prig that proffers it is forthwith cut ; by &e stimgest ligatures to our 
bat Clericus never opens his mouth establishnients m Church and State ; 
professionally, but to give advice, and in thestrength and warmth of that 
advice, too, about the health of your attachment do we now speak*. Far be 
soul, whose constitution may have suf- it fnpm us to throw dirt in fbkt qiiar- 
fered greatly in a warm climate, and ter, or indeed in any other; bi^ what 
be completely broken down. The mere now aim at in these hurried re- 
bodily physician only gives bis advice znarks, is to throw light on human 
when it is asked ; and that is not fre- nature. Cleimmen are not a whit 
quent, because of the fee. His advice, worse than smaiera ; Talk of flghtiug 
too, is generally not difficult to swallow, in presence of one. of the Wat^loo 
either in the shape of draught or pill ; nieaalliste, and he eyes you as if he 
you make an ugly face, and gulp it Oiought you not only a ninny, but a 
down, leaving it to work of its^ ; and poltrooDf . Had you been at Moht St 
people in ordine^ health . seldom re- Jean, there is no reason to believe that 
quire more than fmir doses a-rar^ one you wosdd have conducted die retreat 
at the commencement of eadn of the ©f yemr company with less alawil^ than 
seasons. But Ciericus is at you pub- himBdf, nor would you have 
licly, tooth and nail, twice erejj Sun- to his Iwother hero; on the right, who 
day-^iesides thanksgiving and fast- keeps moulding his mustachios, and 
daya-^nd privatelyv;^ week-days, adjusH'ug the Muble, too^ da&gling^ at 
when he comes tq eidifrt oy 'dine. His his bUTOn-hokj, in the dtoumspretion 
advice comprdTO^ .. all tiho duties ^f aBritirfiofficCT, tfitTOdbeeh your 
winch the bred <ff a houreoahporeibl^ gMous day, t o jjl^4> 

overtake or pursne; 'ad4 it is usually along Whh 1iifn> the 
adminiatirea with a most authoritative in the yqasv wiwn the £imt dm of 
aspect, as if the' wdvation sold' * ;^tod 

dreaded on eachdailyedDsq. It mat- thunder, of 

%m not what may he the qfie of Clo- Mr CapniniK and Mr 

pat o* i^eSwilesi fer W—nnot 
Voi.XXI. 4X ' 
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believe the naked eye. A picture of 
ouiiaaLVfst Had we known thia, 
conftund us if we had been so lavish 
of our praise* A very little thing 
woaUjiiake ns re-write this article iu« 
to a eutting-un* Who sees not Chris- 
topher North in Acnitor ? 

O amiable Amitor! for thee 
Smiles the snog literary coterie. 

For thee the Album ail its treasures 
spreads* 

Eor thee green tea its dewy fragrance 
sheds; ' 

For Ihee soft hands the softer footstool 
bear* 

And urge the honours of the easy chair. 
UnvexM by wife or mistress, girl or boy* 
Tby world is nndise* thy life is joy. 
Tby motto stiU* * Slide softly, softly slide!' 
Where others sink* tbou gracefully const 
glide: 

Tedious discussion never bent thy brow* 
Tby only answer is an easy bow; 

Above all envy* enmity, or strife* 

Thou wavest the disagreeables of life* 
Let others fix their love on friends or 
pelt . 

Thy safer way 's to fix It on thyself* 
Ri^es have wings* our friends we may 
survive* 

But thou thine idol never canst outlive, 
Twined with thy heart-strings* breathing 
in thy breath. 

Bom at thy birth, and dying at tby death. 
Yet Who tby winning influence can resist, 
Keflned and Inofiensive egotist ? 

We own the charm* although its aim we 
see, 

And yield tlie love, we never win from 
thee," 

Well, though not flattering— it 
might have been worse. Wc have 
seen uglier likenesses of oursxltks* 
ere now, in various portrait-galleries— 
and must be Contented. The truth is* 
that our lUn^ss is very diflBcult to 
be talien, mHfs indeed beyond the 
power, of BrH( Our face is not re- 
gular baaoKie— it never was so— 
yet we are not an absolute Abellino 
ndtber* addicted as we have often 
most ^orantly been alleged to be, to 
assaeamation of private character. We 
cannot charge our memory* at this 
blessed hour* with having assassina- 
ted* or be^ activdy privy to the as- 
sassiiiatioB of any one aingle mivate 
choieteter* tboii^ to a few pttbfic onea 
wc have certahu 7 givh& deadly thnuts* 
but never— no never— in the back, or 
over the diouMeri*— (we did not mnr- 


der Begbic*)— always without one ex- 
ception, front to front witli our enemy* 
have we struck him like a man, in 
the heart Drowning a Cockney ih^ht' 
Serpentine or the New-River, cannot 
be called assassination, with any sclio- 
lar-like reprd to etymology. Against 
ducking old women in ponds, we have 
ever set our free, even when we knew 
them to be wicked witclies,— and 
though a few p4M||||||^and blackguard 
boys have more trap once roared out 
murder'* upon us* in order to collect 
a crowd* it was but a clour*" on top 
or bottom with our crutch, whose so- 
vereign virtue cured them into re- 
spectable citizens as they grew up, m 
that some of them afterwards have 
written us pretty letters of congratu- 
lation* in the maturity of matiliood, 
when Magistrates or Mayors, with 
gold chains* instead of hempen cords, 
round their necks, and on their heads, 
instead of night-caps, cocked-huts. 

Our author, we suspect* from the 
following passage, evidently written 
con amore, is himself not a little of an 
epicure. Indeed, who loves not the 
good things of this transitory life ? 

** Small wit tlie fav'ring million can 
ensure, 

Who diires to call Apicius epicure ? 

Oh, who, like him, the snipe* the ten I 
ran csrvo. 

And, while his neighbours eat, in patience 
starve? 

Tlien of each bird bow well he knows 
the best ! 

* This leg* allow me, sir ; this wing* this 

breast,' 

Meantime the choicest part he drops 
below* 

Skill'd when to hide the morsel, when 
to show. 

All forks employ'd* ‘ Well* who*d have 
thought?' be cries* 

* (Dear madam, take it, pray !} you know 

my eyes.' 

With well-bred art from plate to plate 
'tie post* 

And calmly laid upon hts own at last. 
But* ah ! whet ansge belie hie quivering 
smile* ™ 

If some old glutton dhoald detect the 

Pounce on tbq^hit, in Itt^dissrafthM 
With* * I'm not nice; nay* aw wiU do 
ferae!*" 

w 

Then fdlow eom'e iqpirited dsistelww 

---we forget of wlttt-^wbfn iheMfhor 
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unfortunately gets historical; Yisits 
France and Spain; goes unaccount- 
ably to Circassia ; then babbles of the 
Tigris ; then, with a uoUe defiancti 
of geography and hydrography, makes, 
if we mistake not, the tour of Italy — 
crosses the Atlaiitic-^from what port 
setting sail, it is in vain to conjecture ; 
and iluMi gives us a bird’s-eye view of 
the habitableglo1^^|feuenil,exclaim- 
ing like a philosl||Pbr, 

All, how his fortitude would shine, if 
drest 

In Itornan toga or in Grecian vest ! 

From clime to clime, th* eternal features 
strike, 

Still so dissimilar, yet so alike ; 
lidsc in (he Ilraliinin, fierce in the Bur- 
mese, 

And finically grave in the Chinese.*’ 

1) nliappy from homo, he returns, in 
Book Third, to England, and spouts 
away very fluently about the contrast 
between modem and ancient times— of 
education as the principal cause of Eng- 
lish depravation — of literature, and the 
drama,; “ the debased state of which," 
be declares to be the infallible sign of 
OUT ** breaking hopes, and deadly 
ruin." Her sickly theatre concludes 
her Fate V* There is a rare touch of 
Cockneyism for you ! Yet our au- 
thor is not, on the whole, a Cock- 
ney, and that accounts for our evi- 
dent partiality to him, and for the 
laudatory style of our article- It is a 
matter of the most perfect indifference 
to the well-being of all the world, 
whether the managers of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane get up the tra- 
gedies of t»bakspeare, or the farces of 
i\)ole— whether the mt, boxes, and 
galleries weep over DesdeiDOiia, or 
laugh at Paul Fry. HorSs may dance 
hornpipes— dogs be rewarded on the 
boards, for saving men’s lives, with 
stiver collars, by a detmtatSbn from 
the Humane Society— sentimental 
bears may enact preux tAevoit^s eu 
comedie may 

mouth the character offireBim 
mechanical imtituthinB--«nd' '|^^ 
play the parts of patriots faanfkgiiing 
m^PahiciYiij^^ tih* SMfcy dhibw 
that the drama is at a vory low oWh- 
that the theatre is ricUir— t^Suefa 
satirists as crarfinend ^ uril afternoon 
may dip dielr pens in giQ, 
sweat, blood, andtm, predicting the 
decline and fall of the Britidi empire; 


vet the stodm shall 
bills be at a fvemium-^ColoDel VMch 
shall carry intoexecution Ae 

London quay, and M rBroogham open 
his eyes all at onoe to the propriety of 
granting hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of paper-money for the Pa- 
laces of Princes. Free^ trade shall 
^read wealth over the whole land, 
from Spitalficlds to LerwUfe--and se- 
ven million naked red-hot Catholic 
Irishmen be admitted into full en- 
joyment of all the blessiugB of this 
our Protestant constitution m Church 
and State. The fate of a great na- 
tion foreboded by a sidcly theatre! 
What have the summer and winter 
houses to. do wiw a nation ? Cannot 
poor players fret and fbne, and strut 
their hour upon a stage^ without en- 
dangering the state? Dm the pros- 
perity of this country dim upon 
Kean, or Liston, or Grimaldi, or 
clam Vestris, or Mrs Gibbs, or Miss 
Foote ? Here our worthy friend brays 
like an ass, and startles us with the 
unsuspected len^i of his ears. But 
this comes of naving a free-ticket. 
He shows more sense when howling 
against the Hells. The following 
passage has been indited fresh from the 
perusal of Juvenal— perha^ in Gif- 
ford’s translation— -for our satirist 
seems not much of a clasrictd scholar 
—but he has read either fhe origtsial 
or tlie tmslatioo to some purpose— 
and we cordially commend the bold- 
ness and vigour of this picture 

* Throngh gas-lit streets, where the 
pale harlot strays^ . 

And plucks eadbL passing Jpsc|kh by the 
stays; ^ 

Where vaen of hoUc, reeling home tu- 
bed, 

BreiJc nowalamp, andnow a watchman’i 
head; 

Where LofidoA*snioming midtilght broods 
Q^er alX, 

And aileiice is bat broken by h brawl 3 
We glide seeure, till to a door we cosie. 
Whence^ ever-issuing^ souads a hiviolike 


Coneesl’d from eornmon eyet^ to onn 
. nadOfrieenr ' > ' ■ . * 

Gnnd o’-—. Umm nd-injef#, 

apponir'”'> < ' y 
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CumpiMir tht datirthig fc«itc. Yet, it it 
fray? 

Tbongh tempt th« pthitfd wtUt 

JUuma» 

Tbe my briHitiiee bath in air of gloom. 
A banming mystery loweft o*er all tbe 
plaoe» 

Tbe firown of tiii^ tbe shadow of disgrace. 
AU Mem to act a festival of ibame» 

Sooie hellM rit«r— a deed without a 


mme. 

Nor dance inspireif nor music lytebt^ica 
around. 

Creeps ©‘er tbe ropni a vogue, unjoyous 
sound; 

A low dull mnrmur^ that by fits breaks 

In tantichugbter, or a quick wild sliout: 
In whihpen bestial joys are bought and 
sold, 

And gamesters mutter o’er their heaps of 
gold. 

UnMctal grtMps in converse lark apsrt, 
Here glow tbe staarper’s, there the wan- 
ton’s mart 

See bloated harlotB, liberal of their charms, 
Bare their full bosoms and exvbeiant arms 
Fur to the eye, and to ^e Ikncy fresh, 

So many pounds of marketable desb. 
When blooms the brightest, lo f without 
a qtalm, 

Some feete wretidi stands paddling with 
bar palm; 

Prone to tbe joy, yet haggling for the 
pricey 

'With youth*i hot sin, and age’s avarice* 
llien off they glide beneatb tbe distant 
gleam, 

JLike horrid phantoms in a feverish dream. 
Explore the throng J Behold gay Plea- 
sure’s train. 

Faces of demons, with the forms of men. 
Here Blalice grins, Last, rolls bis eye-balls 
there. 


Terrible Triomph, impotent De«ipair. 

S owy Joy and real Anguish reign, 
lisease, hold Fear, and laughing 
iiin. 

Infomous Fame, proud Ruin, nmiling 


Ra^Bii 


Indigent Wealth, aged Youth, and youlh- 
ful Age.” 


We ahall not weaken the impression 
of this picture, drawn and coloured 
tlrom life; and on tbe spot, by any 
additional daubiiig of our own. 

In the fourth and last Bdoh (end 
we must positively have no more of 
them), the^attthor undertakes to show 
how ibe powerfd and successftil part 
^ of mankim/wbeii under the evil 
B^ence of Self-love, must he ithe curie 
pPP Bcourge of the wmdeer. The dis- 


tL%u>n thus brought on nations are 
first discussed. As long, he remarks in 
his abstract, as a country imparts to 
other countries her arts and her mer- 
chandise, and joins with them to de- 
fend their common rights against en- 
croaching powers, 80 long she pros- 
pers ; but, striving to aggrandise 
oerselF alone, she inevitably falls. 
Rome is addtieed^oun examine, both 
in, ber Imperial Papal power of 
sway. Without expeming our entire 
acquiescence with tbeir political econo- 
my and their politics, or indeed pre- 
tending to understand what may be 
meant ** by a country imparting to 
other countries ber arts and her rncr- 
cbandise,** a thing not to be prevented, 
it gives us pleasure to say, that our sa- 
tirist has written some vigorous, and 
even fine lines on this part of his sub- 
ject* As for example 


Shall great example point the moral 
home ? 

Men, patriots, despots! turn your eyes 
on Rome ! 

Strong was her glorious childhood ; bold 
and sage, 

With wril-knit sinews, rose her riper age. 

Qjoke unencumber'd with superfluous 
store. 

Etch took what natum needed, and no 
more; 

No private treasures swell’d from sire to 
son, 

But codrse dictators till’d the fields they 
won. 

Long Rome retain^ ber founder’s cot of 
straw, 

It fell, and with it fell each simple law. 

As guilty thoughts prepare the soul for 
ain, 

Ere aank ber strength, corruption mined 
within. 

Herself a slav^ to all the yoke she bears, 

The tyrant of mankind aa Caasar hers. 

Her grasp compete tbe subject orb 

Her atm, ber craft, her glory, to abaorb. 

Through luat, tbroi^h slotli, the ruting 
passion grows, 

And faint in Cbuidiusi fierce in Nero 
glowe. 

Swell high the damonr! Raise the exult- 

higJay ! ^ 

The cost^triuinph winds along tbe wqy ! 

O senarieai people^ these are hokmn 
due*^ 

Not fohaeowjucat o’er yonr foes, hut yon. 

They, bouiijj in Hmb, meir abject fothe- 

While, in soul, ye eaRlbie^ 

own. " 

Repletion fells the apoplectic state, 
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And Adrian taught and Probutitrove too 
late. 

Again she towers, by lioly zeal reatored, 
And binds the crosier to the Catiart* 
sword. 

Fond as of old to conquer, and eontroU 
She claims a bolder empire o*er the soul. 
Nations adore ; kings own her sovereign 


And vanquish’d victors tremble and obey. 
But chains, if once tooJajgbtly drawn they 
be, 9 

Break of themselves^ and set the captives 
free. 

Now vainly o’er the world her thunders 
pass, 

As his, whose coursers shook the bridge 
of brass ; 

Prone in the dust she grovels, twice o’er- 
tlirown, j 

And heaven insulted vindicates its own.** 

linmecliaiely after this there is a 
£iail falling off about the grievances of 
poor Ireland, He says to Britain-— 

When Guilt’s deep groans resound 
creation’s knell, 

I'lien Ireland's name sliall crusli thee 
down to hell.** 

Two such lines as these arc bail 
enough to crush the perpetrator of 
thmi, not, perha^, down to the place 
into which Britain is finally to sink, 
but, at the very least, to l^tgatory. 
He goes on, heedless of his doom, 
thus 

Spaniels may crouGh, roused lions never 
spare, 

ILebellion is the virtue of despair. 

When Ireland tells her tales of wasted 
life, 

The merciless musket, and the desperate 
knife ; 

Tlien, Britain, tremble with a murderer’s 
fears ; 

Kneel, kneel for grace ! These crimes are 
thine, not hers!*’ 

This passage we have since heard 
turned into prose in the House of 
Commons, by the Prime Minbler, or 
Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr firou^m> 
we really forg^ which—^md it is not 
easy too mumi to Idnim its frantic 
fooUdmeas. F/vr our owp par^ we 
beg leave indignanify to diaeUIbn atiy 
psMcipatioii la the toe 

sheas. Weare merdjjim ia^duid 

or atom of Great Aritaija';^;t 
Britain wtthout iii^ and eth^ ooidd 
not exist, except in the cipiusty of 


chalk' difib, who are premled^ by 
physical neoesrity fram bciw nawnil 
agents ; and, therefore, we end others, 
each according to the supposed qiian« 
turn of his guilt, must sufibr the 
pains and penutles denounced against 
her as the perpetrirtor of that eoonni*' 
ty. God forbid that we should deny 
OUT country — but We may deny her 
guilt, or loudly vociferate our own 
innocence, which aoeerdindy we now 
do with ifU our lungs ; and onee more 
swear, mat Christopher North was 
not present at the burning of the Sheas, 
nor was in any way privy, access* 
a^, or instrumental, to the kindling 
of that bloody incremation. 

From the wToi;ig|i of Erin the tran* 
fiition is easy to those of Greece ; and 
here the author had a better Uieme 
for dedamation and poetry. We by 
no means intimate our opuium that 
Greece is half fudi a fine country aa 
Ireland*^God forbid it ever 
be ; or that the Clephts of the mounU 
aiiis of Pindtt8,if Cl^hta inhabit there, 
are fora moment to be compared widi 
the Carders or Fieep-o’*day boys of the 
monntatns of Tipperary-^ that be a 
murderous and a mounUinous ooun* 
ty. We would not give Genml Holt, 
or Captain Rock, for all the Greek 
chiefs in a slump. But all that we dp 
mean to say is, that Greece is Greece, 
although ** Bving Greece ae more ;** 
and that no man ought to write venes 
about her, unless he din read Homer, 
iEsehylus, and Pindar. Now, we bet 
a barrel of oysters to a mug if mus- 
sels, that our friend, clever as he ia, 
cannot construe a chorus of the Perne 
or the A^emnon. What dasdeal 
scholar, with the^ word Greece in bio^ 
mouth or ears, could have atopp^ sud* 
denly abort in an indignant strain, and 
/riven vent , to s^ a calculation as 
this?— 

** If generooff ardour fell, let interest qaU i 
Let all repel the ill that threatens all ! 
DarereikiksiejMNie^ when tyiunts tnuople 
Jaws? 

The cause of freedom is a common cense. 
Aa erst the North, from her myatenoos 
■ Ishii 

Pour’d the . fierce myriads of her wolves 
aadbeati 


A'dond of Aepm the Soiw dhtifl 
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And nislin pW ber iuutow slip of sml 
Behold tin turtitn thxoiif ear itreoteaad 
Imtnei^ 

liba tireaoent sparkle on BrhaAnit*# 
' domes ! 

Her sons die marQrn^ or their God for* 
sake* 

Crouch to the lash^or wriBie around the 
stake; 

Her wives and daughter^ into haiams 
thrust» 

Slake the base fires of Asiatic lust ; 

While Greece, half rescued as her tyrants 
range. 

O'er her false friends exulting hails re- 
venge." 

Great Britain invaded by the Turks! 
That beats cock-fi^ghting. 

Having leapt, in his fine frenzy, 
from Ireland to the Morea, hebounces 
from the Morea to the Leeward and 
Windward West India Islands, and 
thus denounces slavery and the dave 
trade 


One hieraglyphio does for all— they eat ! 

Behold the nursing fatliers of the land. 

The red gill swelling o'er the snow-white 
band, 

Profane the hall, where pictured sages 
frown, 

And the spare martyr on their joy looks 
down! 

See them with revels celebrate the birth 

Of him who came in poverty to earth f 

'Ilic day of Chypt, tJie teinperale, the 
pure, 9 

Calls forth from far each hoary epicure, 

To cast in shade redoubted heathen tales 

Of peacocks* brains, or tongues of night- 
ingutes. 

Through the long rows, from hand to 
hand convey'd, 

Hisb follows dish, tuid cates to cates suc> 
ceed; 

Each sauce, the languid palate to pro> 
Yoke, 

And all is grease and gravy, noise and 
smoke. 

As courses change, each hails the new 


Make angels weep, reverse God's prime 
decree, 

'lb spice a puddinjf, or to sweeten tea !" 

These are two very safe and sounds 
ing lines from an anonymous writer. 
But let him give hia name, profession, 
and place or abode, both street and 
number lof the house; and he will 
luove, we lay our Ufo on H, is spicy a 
gendeman as ever put spoon to pud- 
ding. Hci8,perham,atthisvery mo^ 
ment, drawinm^p his fifth cup of su- 
per-sweetened Imea, like a thirsty 
Iiorse with his nose in a pail of meu 
and water. Three enormous lumps of 
the finest loaf sugar in each basin 
Yes, the Cannibu is absolutely quaf- 
fing human blood. 

We have all along had a shrewd 
Euspidon that our satirist never was 
at Ccllege.f He is neither an Oxonian 
nor a Cantab— and we doubt his ever 
becoming even a Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of liondon. Hear him— hear 
him— hear-^hear— hear ! « 


repost 

With all the eager energ}* of fast. 

See with what gravity of greedy care 
The Senior ponders o'er the bill of fare ! 
'Biing me the haunch !' at length he aw- 
ful cries, 

Adjusts his sleeves, rolls round his Imn- 
gryeyes, 

Twirls high the twinkling instruments ot 
&te. 

Gives the deep gash, and, zealous, loads 
his plate. 

Just muttering, as he swiugs the dish 
below, 

* All who dine here must help themselves, 

yOu know.' 

If tiresome query a reply compels^ 

He grunts his hasty monosyllables. 

This sacred truth aione his studies teach, 

* The mouth was nmde for better things 

than speech.* 

Why linger here ? From Leaming^s re- 
gion fly! 

Go, wretch, sod revel in thyktAflred sty ! 

* Our feasts,' you answer, * yield the 

butcher bread ;* 

Yes, and Che doctor ;--<but is Famine fed ? 


" Pierce we the grove of Academe; at Bepletlon's overplus is real waWe ; 
least What's gain'd ? That you proeure the 

They teacht if nothing else, the art to joys of taste, 

feast liring, a^ewiAoreincheiiim theiMi; 

How blflfa theb mlexs prbie that art, we Hying, a huger legacy for eirttu 

' gnow, How human flis wquht did rit oomr 

^oe, by its aid, thefo noblest thoogbts ^ . 

tbeyshowf To lem Bfo's tedest lefoofi^^ 

Celestial erdimr for their eounCry's good, Thy proi^iUlit esolrt, O 
..Hr tQ^afoundipr their deip^^^ shea . iL 

seal for ^urefa, fond loyalty tb Rohfld' the rich cuibiefi 
state; Hew. 
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While drain thy heiri the fiitneBs of the 
toil, 

Ingenious notlimgnets Is all theif toil 
What lend their works society to aid ? 

A few more fools than Nature ever made. 
Smile, hated Rome ! Grave anti-papists 
these, 

Yet boast their synods and indulgences; 
In name good protestants, sad monks in 
life, 

IVIock the lone priest, y^ never take a 
wife. 

What difference, say, if cruel loss of bread, 
Or the pope’s bull, forbid the marriage 
bed? 

i^ost to each tie that this dark world en» 
dears, 

The sigh that pleases, and the smile that 
cheers, 

Such joys they know, as limpets on arock, 
Tti* exalted uses of a barber’s block. 

'i'iicy cat, and drink, and sleep in solemn 
train. 

Then rise to cat, and drink, and sleep 
again. 

So, in a narrow vase, the stifled shoots 
Afar tlie fresh foliage with a mass of 
roots.” 

Thfso are not bad lines ; but we ro- 
poae it, the writer has never had an 
Alma Af ater. Or stay— haplv he was 
plucked ! No man ever abused Oxford 
nr C'ambridgc, but in one of the Three 
I’redicaments. Either his education 
finished at Christ’s-Hospital— -Or fh>m 
being refused a certificate in the 
schools, he has become a married man, 
without having been a Bachelor— Or 
with 80K\e abilities, he has unsuccess^ 
fully stood for a Fellowship. This is 
what we mean by striding in one of 
the Three Predicaments. It is such 
persons abne that aspire to write 
dowm the Universities. Of the three 
classes of Predicammitists, the fiercest 
are the Plucked. No wonder— for 
they libel with the very quills extract* 
ed from their own opinions by the 
fingers of merciless Puolic Examiners, 
—and no animal bites qo madly as n 
gooGc in pain. 

The goM living in Colleges is slwaye 
a bone for fmob worthies to pick; And* 
thank HeSfven, it hi gooalinng* 
you think/ said Dr Johnson; do. 
you tUnki rir, that all tfte good tUim, 
m the wotld were madew ncdlir 
heads?" Why, Oman in 4he Sytond 
Predicament wOtdd grudge aown 
bread and dltoh*wster m fSbt scindar 


that phicked him. Ho would fistn 
poison the whole ' High-TaUe. He 
loathes the thought ofjiis own fbrmer 
feeding— fouler far, when a servitor or 
sizer, than that of a senior follow,— 
and tries, in vain n^, to transfer the 
sin of his own ignorance to the gluU 
tony of his Tutor. But because he 
was plucked for stupidity, in whose 
system of logic is that a sufficient 
reason for starring a whole Foubda« 
tion? He sees everything discolonr* 
ed, and more than doubled in mag« 
nitude. The red gill swelling o'er 
the &now-white band,” (a fair line 
enough,) is^ .to the optic of Ae un.. 
plucked, a face with a fine complex* 
ion— rather oval than otherwise, and 
beaming with benignity and emdi* 
tion. Then, the calm, cool, composed 
cloisters— the veneraUe— Ae glorious 
groves of Alagdalenc— or Merlons— 
or ChrisUChurcb— he would fain see 
them withered. Temple and Tower all 
gone to dust — ^for no oAer reason but 
because he was a Blockhead. 

Such is our critique on the "Reign* 
ing Vice." To Ae author we have 
b^n far from complimentary. But 
one good office we have done him— 
we have quoted as many of bis best 
passages as we could find room jfer, 
and but one bad one. We abdl be 
happy to find that Ae public impns* 
siou is, Aat we have not done him 
justice. We have made him put hia 
best foot foremost, and addras Ae 
world in his most forcible style. We 
have hinted at, but not exposed his 
weaknesses— fully allowed, if we have 
not sufficiently lauded, bis abilities. 
If be be— what we are more and more 
disposed to believe— Ae longer We 
look at his volume— an honest, .wor* 
thy, dever. ^[lirited, and good-fau* 
moored follow, wiA rather too obvi- 
ous a partiality to bhusel^ and a lean* 
ing towards the pedantic andphiloso*' 
phical— we think he will take our 
atrictures in suod part, and seek td 
dtatne our judgment by a sUll better 
composttiqn— while; if he be a — ^ 
But we must not accuse any man of 
bemg anyth^ Aat u bad. en A .n^ 
hyp^ems-^ ooudiide with express* 

but an mt* it kini bnlaiiri,' 

SWrthfo! And 
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KFH A*AM STMnOSia KTAIKnM lI£PIinS£OMENAaM 
HABA KOTIAAONTA KAeHMSMQM OIHOnOTAZBlM. 

> 

' ■ 

■ ' >1 

puoc* ap. Ath* 

[|TAur i> a disiich hy wise old Phoc^lides , ' 

An nneieni wAo wrede crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

„ Jlfeontf^^/'^Tifi ftiGB.T rott ooop wimebibbikg pboplk^ 

*'NoT JLBT tub jug r^kCB round THU BOARD LIKK A rBTF?M , 
'^BuT gaily to chat WfllLE DlfiCUStlNG TH&IB TIPPLK/* 

An excellent rule of ike hearty old cock *iis-^ 

And a very ^ motto to put to our Xocies.^ 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 


ScBKB 1.— PorcA of Buchanan Lodffe.^^Time^ Evening, 

^ Mrs GENTLJ^-MtssGfcNTLi—NoBTH^SHEFHBKD*— C olonel Cyrk 
Thornton— Tickles. 

SUKPllEUD. 

1 just ca* this perfec’ Paradise. Oh ! Mem ! but that’s the natcst knittinu 
ever blessed the e’en o’ maiio Is’t fbr a veil to your dochter’s bonny face 
Tib it’s no ower deep, saie that it winna bide it a’thegitlier— for sure amang 

mc'a party o* freens as this, the young leddy ’ll forgie me for saying at aiicr. 
that tbere’s no a mair beautifa* cretur m a’ Scotland. 

MRS gentle. 

See, Mr Hogg, how you have made poor Mary hang down her head — but 
you Poets— 

SHErilERD. 

Breathe and hae our beings in lovr, and delight in the fair and innocent 
things o’ this creation. Forgie me, hliss Gentle, for bringing the blush to 
your broo— like sunlight on snaw-— fbr I'm but a simple shepherd, and whiles 
says things I sudna say, out o’ the very fhlness of my heart. 

MRS oeVtlb. 

Mary^ fetdi my smaller shuttle from the parlour— it is lying, 1 believe, on 
one of the cations of the yellow sofa. C^Miss Gentle retires. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! .Mem ! that my ain dochter may grow up, under the blessing o’ U(n 1, 
sicafl^! 1 ve often heard tell o* you and her— and o' Mr North s freen- 
dkfp o’ Wd for her hither— " 

NORTH. 

Hallo— James— there’s a wasp runniug along your shoulder in the direction 
of your ear. ' ' 

' SHSPHliRta 

Awasp— say ve? ' ^Hiflk shouther ? lling^t alF/ jime V ye. Well nane 
o’ ye cither speak or itv? Whitt shouther I ssy ? CoBljm’ yS>®ckler— 
,ye great bei^Am4l?wee]« wnuna ye say shoutBer ^ Iil’t iff? 

armed 


Allow mC| Mr Hogg, to remove the unwdeoiiw'vilil;^ 
rises and scares tbr wasp «»fM herhmndlferckief) ^ ' 

9 


Off? No, James, tlM it fs’&t. How 

wur'owrri 


W ^ cteaaai^of yom iM^doth. 
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That'i like a leddy as you are. 
Iitun o' a woman. 


sjtPFirr an. 

There 8 nae kindness like kindneMi file itie 


iicKiaa. 

Hf was within an inrh o' your ear, Hngg, and had made good his cntiinee^ 
but for the entanglement of the do^ty whiter. 

bHFPltfcUl). 

That's no a word, sir, to speak aiore a leddy. It's coorse. But you're wnng 
agiin, sir, for the wasp cudna' hae made gude his entranoe by that avenue^ tor 
my left lug's stufihd wi' ootton. 

KORTU. 

How happens it, tny dear James, that on eomuig to town, you are ne?er 
without a cold ? That country will kill you«-we shall be ks^g you, James, 
some day, of a brain-fever. * 

fHSPHERS. 

A vera proper death for a poet But it's lust your ain vile, vapoury, thick, 
dull, yellow, brown, dead, dnzsling, damned (beg yonr pardon, Mem) easterly 
luirr o' Embro’, that gies me the rheumatics. In the kintrs I think naething 
o' daundtrin awa' to the holms, without my bannet, or onytliing round my 
chafts— e\cii though it sad be rainii^g^— and the wutlier luU nae ither effec 
than to gar my hair grow. 

WORTH. 

You must have been daundcring about a good deal lately then, my dear 
James, for 1 never saw you with such a crop of hair in my lire. 

It's viTra wed for you that's bald, to tuuk about a crap o* hair. But the 
mair hair a man has on his head the better, as lang's it's toosey—and no in 
candle-wick fashion. What say ye, Cormall, for, jimguig fine yonr ain pow, 
}ou're o' my opmioii. 

C. CYRII TffORHTOH. 

I see, Mr Ilogg, that wc both patronise Macassar. 

SHLrusan. 

What > Macawser ile ? Deevil a drap o't ever wat my weej^nor never 
sail — It's stinkin stulT— as are a' the lies— and gies an nnwhoksmne and uu« 
natural gretay glimmer to one's hair, just like sae muolde creesh. 

r. CYRII. THOaNTON. 

'Pop my honour, my dear Mr Hogg, I never suspected you of a wig. 

SHSFHPan. 

Hoots, man, I was ipotsphoncal. It’s a weeg o' nature’s weavin'. (Ae« 
enlFr Miss Glhils with u mall imr^ahuitk in her hand.) Come awa«»come 
awa— mem— here's an empty seat near me* (Miss Gshtie ntg down breidh 
Iht SiisiHFan.) And I'll no praise your beauty opy mair, for I ken that 
maidens dinna like blushingf bonny as ft nmkea them— but dinna tliink it was 
ony flattery— for gif it was ^ last word 1 was ever to apeak in this world, U 
was God's truth, but no the half o' the truth, and when yenedben thehenase, 

1 cudna help eaying to your Leddy Mother, hoo happy ana mair thad happy 
would I be bad Idea ^ter. 


WORTH. 

Would you like, JameSi ibatMiss Gentle ebpiald give ua a fbw timeacnitho 
piano? 

svavpaan. 

Na, sir— t caima say that I dmujid. Just let the younu leddy sit StOL Yet 

I Qeukla— end nae doubt, Use doubt, but 
_ I touch the epipart, would waukaii 

bwmhsiithaloweiai 

My daughter has just 
nd I aasHW you dun M 



^ ^ > her tumhflr* 

m answur far hoty fliat ilh> ^>^3 ^ to liuii iiu ito 

jhoiO*thiiefrtli-m a ^ s 

Vet* XXL I. . dX 
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KOBTU • 

* Yitt pby the pfamo ymndf a little^ Jamefi^ if 1 remetnberf 

SHVPIlElllb. 

I used to do lae-^ut 111 defy the fingeri o* ony toao bretdiin* to bae twa 
COaiAci-^aiie for bane* and the titfaer for thairm. The piawnooid the fiddle 
are no oompawtible^ You're had aome fe8aona« Mem, 1 tfaiiric your mothar 
was saying, ftae Mias Yaniewici i 

KISS OEKTIX* 

Ye^afar. 

aREmaaD. 

My dear yocmg leddy-^ wurii you wouldna giedc ahort snawera-^for you 
needna be teard o' onyfaodjr -dMng o’ that Tolce. Yet I dinna ken— for at 
aimes, after a* tibe ither birwiiae been busy in the Modi, amaiit Unheard by 
'me as I lay in my plaid oaa knowe, and aingin* ai Aiey aye do, bonnily, bon* 
nily— my heart haa gien a sudden stomi’ o’ unoomUiunieable delicbt, just to 
hear bat twa lakh, sweet, half-moamfii’ notea o’ the lintwhite in the broom, 
M if the sweet m& wss afraid to hear its am roice, yet oonldna help aae 
iweiein* ita bappinesa in that o* idoicin’ nature* But tdd me, Mrs Gentle, 
n Ubat a wMte face reil P 

MRS csirrLB. 

It is, Mr Hogg—but can you guess for whom ? Mary diall work such 
another for youridf, if you be auccessfuL 

sUeriTEiLn. 

Me wi’ a white lace veil on ! My bnck-tceth, as that impudent ehiel Tick- 
ler ca’a them, would cut a fearsome figure through a white laci^ veil. 

MRS GEVTLB. 

I see you cannot guess for whom, Mr Hogg*^ I must tell you— it is for 
Mr Noitt. 


SUEPRCJID. 

Haw, haw, haw ! 

MRS GEirixE 

1 really envy you your high q;irit% slr*^t kn Mioge^veil for Mr North , sir. 

•ifiErjtERn. 

• 1 ask your forgiveness, my dear madam — 1 ken Isuchin's unco vulgar— but 
1 ctniia aye help it— a Midge-veil for Mr North ! 

MRS OENTLK* 

Yon see it’s little more than half-finished— but if Mr North will permit me 
to show yon how well it becomes him— 

(Mrs Gentie rtMv, and dropi tke midp^-veU over Mr NertXe head and 
fine.) 

SHREHERl). 

Wecl, sic a contrivance ! Much as I faae sufiTered in my day under midges, 
1 never had genius for that discovery or invention 1 Mr Norui, sir, wall you 
Jet me tmk theialdge*veil intil myam bauii* P. I’ll tMiiher tear nor rnitkle’t* 

TTGRXElU 

Dim'tintciistaaythii^so peiid^ into Jueh paws, NorAh- aroyoumad P 
_ ;yHaiutRtn* 

Thai’af" ‘ - * • - - 

vrrang atj 
diangiiigl 

41^ -MBS 

TaimthOvs^ft0mmyhaiid,Mrli^^ > 

iAUaiiRaM*, 

niank 


I pHarantm ^ 

pen insttltiii'— butO ttau/Iouly pity ye. Something’s been gaun 
^e, and you’re no youraelV Let me see— this la the time for 
^ta, and his kyuck U teleavin' him— 


evst^'Rien ' vouf siuitt* 

a yowr IMS' m'l «' tw«i«A.'lcdd)r. . iqr 

thoomb. Noo, 

iDttIttMirilk A* ttMMf 'Mkom AalwdMni' rmlMb 4f 

Mita OtNTi.t.)'*’in^ ! Viin 

noniiig snplidik M thwifMfe’'W^'<il,^)ar beewat iS ttaDc ta btuMAw bub. 

jewb«tbNe«wM|t it Hit aiMiiyyw' l til W t tta i W W'tt MlMit* bdMMMtdtly 

ittVm to brnno-rnf/tm. Iw fooem 
jpSo ^<^np» lA Awn OB ita nmftMBetnted hair tlwiwilimiliBtaio’ 
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the wluiperln^ dawn— dewdrap after dewdrap meltinflr away, till the daiy has 
at laat left dn its liiatra but a revWiug freahneia— and the Cloweri what^.we 
poeti c^l the Fair-and-'WelUB^Tflcl^ breathes and brighteDt afore our eeft, bat 
in its ain virgin innocence sic and sicUke is the lady noo in pretence ■ ■* i a a d 
may never htavier pressure be on her ibrdiead than this airy or that ana 
motionless and diamond-dropt. tliat. amsng the singing o' mrds.aiid tbenrarb 
muring 0 * streams, and the glintin o* Uchta. and the sailing o* shadowy 
down on her silken snood, unfelt by the ringleta it embraces, when, in the 
weet hoar of prime, she gangs out a by hersel^ into the tender calm, a^ 
in delichted wonder on the woods and the waters and the mountains, a’ 
glory for anitber day o' time to their almicbty Maker i 

tf as 

Mr Hpgg. Mr North requested me tohdtedbiirgeef themaMngofhisprii^ 
ro8e*wme this season, and Fused the freedoin of setting aside a doaen bottlei 
for your good lady at Altiive. . 

ancvHenn* 

Did vedoesae indeed. Mem? Vm snre ^at was being maiat hiiid and 
thochtttt'. 1 never kent. wad you believe me. till Mr North sent me oat your 
letter last spring, gien* instructions boo to puVand preMrvt them unfaded, 
that wine could be made o' primroses. Ony gift firae the like o' ane like yon. 
Mom. wuU bemaist acceptaole; and nane but prime fkvottrites sail ever piee't. 
and ^em only leddies tlut kens hoo to value the mistress; but for my ain 
pairt. you'll puxlon me for sayin't. but. SB Bore's death. 111 no like it« 

XOJSTH. 

Will you try a glass of it now. James? 

sHEriisanw 

I'm easy. But Miss Gentle 'll pree't Mroiose-wine is just fit for siecaa 
lips. My dear lassie^na. that's being ower £miilw-*my lovely leddy. wuU 
1 ca' Peter to bring a bottle ? 

Miss OSKTLX. 

It is. 1 think, sir. the {deasantest ot aU our hmne-made wmea. aud I dboU 
be glad to drink a glass m it with you. Mr Hogg. 

suBviianp. 

Peter— Veter— Peier^Fate—^I say. Pate !<«-4a the mai| deaf? But lUgang 
and tell him inyselL la the kitchen to the right or the left hann? I foigot. 
he'll be In his aiu bit neok o* a buder^s pantry* 

TICUBft* 

Heavens! you luve loaied the duiiA out of its nest , 

SHKrUU. 

Is there a mavis's nest amang the honey*sackbs ? 

Mias omrrLB* 


In the Viigm> Bower, ah- ^ . 

Virgin's Bower. indeed<^Mliim maiat iniMMait V God's tsutuss! Bul Wst 
young sues, or is die only sitdn' ? , (Barer nfsr. my braw man, |ir 

North is orderiim you to bring but a bqtde.O* Inmium (JSirif Aler*)' 
Waes me. Mr North, but I toodc Priw'i lookhi^ auM^lifce* 

Like master l&e mm* . 

Kay. nay. si^^^seeUttIeorlto^cbal^'fm yolt^d sold ou^ and iba«,r 
as you know, was the year in wwifa dto diied aiiei#^,^ 

.Weel— 1 dadbi^'Goiriij^ 
ftr as I ken you 


identy ohBi^ >{t|lslln^ 
and dutVimnainBiaeBiMiv-^ 
ilmriuf 
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tiVlill TnmiNTON. 

ABo^ me to inrare yim, Mr Hbgif; that 1 am 10^ 

Mlue end the detiMcy of the eomplitnent. Many ihiuti in lMle and einii|M« 
iritiqn yqiir mctiiiedaiMl gifted ero could not fkil to cletecty or ought rather, 
ia all fittmiuty to $ay, many aoim faults matt hare forc^ themarlrei tipoir 
U; iMl know ww, at the tame time, that the genius which delights the 
whbitt woild by its own cmations, is erar indulgent to tlie cnuUtiM of an or-f 
dhiary niiiid, inheriting but feeble powers from nature, and those, as you 
know, Httk indexed to art, during an ^tive life that atforded but too few 
opppi^ities for thdr cultivation. 

'aHcrusan. 

Feeble poo*»! Ma faltti, CdlfMlllr mte symptonn o' feeble {mo'rs 
yoiiner-^you’re a atnmg-tliitiipP* ^tflbug-fcelin^ strong- wiitin’, 8trong-setto% 
and lei me addf notwitnitand^lhe want o* ihaelrieBi that's miasin', strongs 
lookin' man as is in a* his doxuinioos— s&tiher in Che ceevil or military 

deiNortmeot—and the dererest fallow In a' Britain miebt be proud to father 
ym dunw voBninms. Phradn's no my fawte— it liea rather the ither way* 
TOey're juat peifecly capital— and what 1 never saw afore in a' my born days, 
and never howp to see again, as sure as ocfat, tbd thred voliumni'a the besT o* 
the three,— the story, instead o' dwhiing awa' intil a consumption, as is the 
case wi* maist lang stories that are aeen gaun badewarts mid ibrrits, no ken- 
Bin' what to do wr themsek, and losin' thdr gate, as lune as it geta dark,—* 
grows stouter and hauUer, taid mair confldedt in itsel as it procem, 

Veoace aqueerit yeundo, 


till at last it sooms up a* its hail poo'rs for a satisfactory estastronbe, and gauge 
aff vietorioualy into the land o' Finl* in a sown' like distant thunner, or, to 
make use o* a martial dmile, sin' Tm speskin* to a sodger, like that o’ a dis« 
chaige o’ the great guns o' artQlery roaring thanks to the welkin for twa great 
dmmtawneouB victories baith by sea and lluid, on ane and the same day. 

irauTH. 

James, allow me in the name of Cdfond Thornton, to return you his very 
best thanks for your speech. 

iHEFHsan. 

Aye— aye— Mr North— my man— ye need na, after that, air, try to review 
it in Blackwood; or gin you do, bao tne grace to avow tliat f gied ye the germ 
o* the article, and son’ out to AJtHvein a letter the twenty guineas a«di€»eC. 

voa^H. 

It shall be done— James* 

sfisrnean. 

Or rather suppose— to save youndf the trouble o' writin', whidi I ken you 
detest, and me the postspr-ycu just Isk out your red«turkey the noo, and fling 
me ower a twenty-wnn Bank^post 1»1I— and, fixr the sake o* auld lang ayne, 
ymimyirep^^WiB'atoytmnd^. 


troETn, 

The evening is bcgtomng'to g^ rather eold-^nd I ftd tbeoir, ftom ihe 
dnwghtof that dm, inJhat psxnfi^ Oi’ick of my neck— 

^ aAiyunan. 

That iiTailiniu Ye hae nae 'orickd' yo&r jHeek,^ O rir, you'te growfn' 
unco hard— just a Terra Joseph Hume* 5]^ o' ifllir, thars to say, o' the 
payiu' o't awa', and jfon're as a idk ; Imt be them but a whuiper o' pay-r 

m t intxl haip', and m m Bi na 


Too tnie*i^4ani^T Ml that J ad&ofl^ dliftabv 

too, my SbeplArd, that cio only tweltfedl^ deatlh-Hddvtto^ aepimsins^ 
nans are all nliaen. ‘ 








fWathe- 




r your een didt*%yltird Dear ilfeY’^IUKVIlio 



1W7.3 AmhroiiaMf. fiOt 

iiMitter wi’ MreGtntle? GreeHn' {declare, and wkiin’ her ««n wi' Mr Northli 
Bin Bandana !«i^Wlm( for are ye greeting Mn Ganua ? Haa ya gotten a flNl^ 
dan pain in your head ? If laa, ye had better pang up atahra^ and lie dpoh/' * 
MBS i.ENTLE (i» icart, and with a faint 

^ Mr IIogg--you know not that inan's-^tlsat noble— *generouff-*glorioo8 ioan*f ' 

heart. But for him, what, uhere, how might 1 now have been — and my poor 
orphan daughter there at your aide? Orphan 1 may well call her— for 
her brave father, the General, fell— ~ 

SHsriiERn* 

T]iere*8 nae pnniahment ower severe to inflidc on me, Mem* But may I 
never stirr aff thiaiinn, if I wab no a* in jecst — but there's naetliing mair dan* 
gerous than ill* timed ilafBu'— I weel hen thi||i^Dd this ib no the first time I 
hae wounded folks* feeliiiV wi' nae mair thodW oTiiijitenciou o* doin^ sae than-* 
tltis angel at my bide. Tell your mother, nre owapt Mbs Gentle, no to be an* 
gry or borry ony langer*»->ibr mis heart, for a my silly noiibenae, lies open afore 
me, and ii*b fertile wi* the growth o' a’ the virtues, Fgith, Hope, ancl Charity 
—especially the last, which is, in good truth, but ae name for a* the Three* 
MKh GLKirc (Pt/rr entering uith tea-tray)* 

Mr Hogg, do you prefer black or green tea ^ 

sHseHnan. 

Yes— yes— Mem*-hlack and green tea. But I'm taukm' nonsense. Green 
—Mem— green— inak’ it strong— and Til drink five cups that I may lie awyuk 
a* nicht, and repent bringin* the saut tear into your ee by iny waur than stu* 
pid nonsense about our benefactor. 

Sllbb GLMTLS. 

Peter, take care of the kettie. 

SUSrULBP. 

You're ower kind. Miss Gentle, to bid Peter tak care o* the kettle on my 
account. There's my legs stretched out, that the stroop may hiss out its boi£* 
in' het steam on my bliiiib, by way o' wnance for my aiu. I'll no draw a 
worsted thread through a bingfe ane o' i the blisters. 

MISH OLKTtV* 

What a beautiful colour, Mr Hoggl One might think that the primroses 
had mclud, and that tins is the clew. 

bill riibRD (ftrinkiug and boufingto Miu Oentle)* 

Ms sentiment—** May we have in our airms whom we love m our hearts." 
You wudna like, I kep, just to pronunce tbac words after me, but yonll M 
refuse the feelin*, It’s no innocence like yourb thSt fears aiut kaf mtingon 
the glass pledged to love and friendship. ^ 

TfCKLIB. 

You have not told us, my dear Hogg, how the country is looking this hie 
spring. 

SHSPHSlin. 

Green as a camekon could desire. The second snaw slohn ded af things fi 
drawback as they were hastenin' on into taring; but it had cleared the av. 



SCXS8 ObHYLa. 

I fear that second mow storm, dr, must have been filial to many of tiie 
iambs, for, being unlooked Ibr at iudi a ssftson, the ghcplMrdsjf Fcrbafa, M 
not time to teing them from jhehO^ , ^ 

aXMEfHSItUf 

hear, baith for their aakes and t&t o tbefiitnerii, the fatetcsidto toOi, abofimH 


tedfiKaOietin by hare la Enlud aid tbf and 
aeate atarnd ar (MoareA b M 

And OafroittMaa, Jana* ^ • 


dJMiUcaoMlYanaw. 




MW. OwaiaaW.weBiytwai 

ban aeea nrilei ar li ka gToiy : 
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wa« like a attndard tree o' iiearUna and du^monda, bricbtiiing the kiiowe, and 
makin' the tawry and tavtad fliei^p that lia^pened to be Ijfis' aneath it» look 
as if they had naething to do near sic a ffloruma and aoperearthly viiiion. A' 
things else 1 aye think, baitb animate ana inanimate, eren the bonniest amaiig 
them, get eclipsed into an obscure and coinmon-day-like appearance, wht ii 
atannin” aside a great fruit tree in full blossom. But it's only toen that tliey'n* 
glorious**— at least in this cleeinat — ^for though rj|]^' cherries are Just cxetssive 
refipeahin* the neist morn after toddy, ami tlic delicious sappiness o' the jergii« 
nelle wtdl no bear disputin'^ on the tree haith' fruits hae but a lucau app« ur- 
ance; the ane round and poutin* like a kind o' lip I nevt-r had ony great taney 
tae, and the tithcr king, osfi-lookin* things like taps and pecries, as imit ed in 
a aense they are ; and althpUfl^ multitudinous, yet not in their numbers 
sublime, for >ou ken weel antueli that the servants hae taken on wagers on 
the maitter, and that, exceptin' them that's plueked stownways, you will ken 
to a nicety how many dhsaens turns out to be in the hale Tot. 

MISS OKKTLK. 

I have never lived one single spring in the country, Mr Hogg, since 1 was a 
mere child ; but I remember now mu^ more beautiful 1 used to think it than 
any other aeawn of the year. All things were so full of gladiitss and hope ; 
and day after day, the very earth itself, as it grew greener and greener, ac‘eiu« 
ed also to grow happier and more happy. 

SHEriixan* 

God bless your dear soul for thinking saa, and God bless these briclit ct*n 
for seein* it was sae ; and God blesa yonr red lips for speakin' o' the spring 
wi' breatli and aoun' as sweet and as musical a& tnat o' it s ain blooming braes 
and murmuring waters. 

MISS OBNTT.K. 

I am told that late Springs are generally the best for the country, and that 
thought and that fedUng must make them also the most beautiful, Mr Hogg. 

siiarHaan. 

You tpBBk like yersel', Mem. The luaiat beautiib' o' a' Springs, my dear 
Mem, is, whan early on in the semou the leather has been mild and warm, 
wi' fleein* tiioora, and mony glintin' boorB o* sunshine, and whan there comes, 
a* on a sudden, a raitherly dierp ftost, but no aae sherp cither as to niih— only 
to retaird the genial strife o' tlie pooers o' Katur, a' anxious to ma buntin’ out 
Into leafy life. The verra instant that that week or fortnidit o* af things ubser- 
vahle to ee or mind’s ee atannin* still isower, and the wast wind again begins to 
waver awa' the dnds into shapes like wee bit shidins and huts, and shiftin’ 
alUins at sunset fa anither airt— -say the south, hip them up roun' and aboon 
his disk, into towers, and templea, and <nitbedials,-*»t1icn I aay, a' at once, the 
tteea unfauld themaelvea like a bannen or aa you miebt suddenly unfauld that 
fan — the yearth, that has been lookin'^ greyian and gloomyisb, wi' a' the roota 
o' prae like momea* nesta, inits on without wsmin' her grcmi cymar, like a 
fair y brid e gaun to be Bianica, and hearitt* the aweetiinide o* the aUler bells on 
the JBK ^ the steed o' bar m^ty paramoar-^up wi' mt ae lark and then 
anUMrao fearin' to be lost in a <£md, but singin' a* the while in the verra 
hairtHwd then vidUeamunaa wed aa audible, apeddn' the bine sky— that’s 
the Spnl^, Mem, that’s the Spring fbr mer-ae aic day— ay, ac sic hoor^-ay, 
so aie minnm o' Natur’a book a woMh fifty voDumms o' prentic prose and po- 
etry, and micht wed require a giftit ana a pioua commentautor. But I’m 
vpiXin weariaoiiio-«-« 


arui axwTLx* 

WeariMune, Mr Hogg! BuKlob me fbr vcntoiiag to name you so, but the 
Etttfck Shepneril never could be wearfamne to anyone poaw w i e dof oanvnonr— 

sgtmxmn. 

Itll nmlm m a’ malkihiB himp-HM, aidthcn^^ 
a* our husnUe honadiold, Oentfa^ you, and your dntifii' doehterf H 

eome out to Yarrow wi* Mr KOMib. hfa verrw fiiel visit. Say, Man, R|nt 
yen'll do't. Oh! pvomiae you'll dQ% end we'B a^be happy m the twenty- 
•feendo* Juneislang, , « ^ 

xns exiivaa, 

I Uj Mr Begg, meal dieeiftdly* Hu FeeHee^]H-wMr ^ 
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MISS OkKTLR. 

Mj mother will iirii&ke proper arrangementfl, Mr Hogg, in good tlnie* ' 

tfUEPHRltO. 

And ilien, indeed, there will be a l^tle Shepherden in Yamw* 

K'OaTIf. 

A vile pan. 

SIIECRFIID. 

Pun ? Heaven be praised, I never made a pun in tnv life. It's no eome tO 
that o't wi* me yet. A man's mind must be aair roolut o* thochts betbse lie 
Itcgitts in his dotage to play upon wonla. But idten* I wky, there will be 0 
slieplierdcss in Yarrow ; and the author o* Lichts and Shadows, wkoimaginea 
every red-huted hizzie he meets to be a diepberdeae-7-" 

M»a GENTLE. 

Pardon me, air, the Lights and Shadows are extremely beau— « 

BHEPHtan. 

Nae mair augar, Mem, In ma cup ; the last was rather ower sweet What 
was ye gawn to say, Miss Gentle P out iiae matter— 4 fs fixed that your cornin' 
out to Altrive in the Peebles Fly, and— 

MISS GENTLE. 

The Jiights and Sfaadowa of Scottish Life— 

, SHKPlIEim. 

I agree with you. They Certainly are* Nobody admires the author*! ge« 
nius mair than I do; Imt— —What the deeviT's'heoOBic.o' Mr TidwP 
I never missed him till this moment. 

NORTH. 

Yonder he is, James, rolling down the hill all bis length with my garden* 
rr's children ! happy as any imp amoim them*-and worrying them in play, 
like an old tiger acting the amiable and patemal with hit cubs, whom at ai^ 
other hour he would not care to devour. 


BHEPREED. 


T.ook at him, wi* his heels up i* the air, just like a horse rollin' i’ the game 
I bein' let out o' the harnesh : I widi he mayna murder some o' the weana 


on bein' let out o' the harnesh 
ill his unwieldy gambols. 


KORTH. 


dinging himidf into a bhdir, wtlh a long dgb he wUl exchiin^'igaiiiat dm 
vanities of this weary world, and like tbe melsnoioly Jaoqfues himself, moraliio 
on that calf yonder— which by tbe way has pulled up die pcig, and set olT 
at a scamper over nty beds of tulips. Sir Tickler— buIo—wOl you have the. 
goodness, now that you are on your legs» to tell tbe children to lw a^ that 

young son of a eow 

TicaiLai (nouilftg* w out ireas&)., , 

He has quite the look of a Tuma-^Hliee now lie baiidli^ bb taQ^andUcksaf 
his heels like a D'EgviDe. Jem-^Tcunmy^BauIdy, my boi^r^ cal f — t he 
calf— the huui'a up— balloo, ttiy l ad e — h al to o 1 . . . ^ . 

BnarA«ab«i ' ... 

Faith, I've eneueh o' rbihin* after; calm at llkni^" 
indlllaitatilL vnMu 

wi* that name befafo* li.ii oufiBftdIlh dr tedtomoiiMl? ; . 


Th* PHttia, James k 

wffl lee ■ Ilf 

wn’a beutifid at Wm i]git 

Cdlcsfe Yarn fiaend ItlM# in d 

Fi^t«, 1^ it \ . 

An lUM p" tlm%«w 

tefidOMee; ttdik jww'wttn* d i !lt *«# i|i p ‘|{gr SlW fP 9% 

the'llf^ Hellr' ' - ■< "■ 


ftMttbinap: 






' "til /jj.?* 

' v/' .y, 
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Ambto»hfNg. Ab. JtXXIiL 
vonrn. 

It if stprecmt of « wy gentle iKip^tioii ;4ind « t firtMif lof iff unwiKiinniets 
to break tbe peace, Mr mlson inentionR, that while in London it tnade its 
escape into die atreet daring the night, but allowed itfdf to be taken up by a 
watdhman, without offing even a abow of' resistance. 

KISS GfNTLK. 

Its motions, even in its narrow are wildly graceful ; and when let out 
to rai^ about a large room, it manitests all the elegant playfulness of the cat, 
wl^ut any of its allegetl treacbm. Mr Janies Wilsim was so good as to take 
me to see it, and told me, from ^vier's History of the Animal Kingdom, a 
atriking story of one of its wild brediten in die woods. 

SHEPifnan. 

WuU ye hae the goodness to tdl us the story, my honnie dear ? Onytliing 
in the way o* a stm^ maun inteteest anent a Puma-^-a Couguar o’ Buftlin— 
and an American lion* 

HtSR 9BNTLE* 

Two Hunters went out in quest of i^ame on the Katsgill Mountains, each 
armed with a gun, and accomj^nied by a dog. Shordy after separating, one 
heard the other fire, and, a^eeablc to a compel, hastened to his come 
rade. Afier searching for him ffar sotne time without effect, he found his 
dog dead and dreadfully tom. His eres were tbm suddenly directed, by die 
growl of a Puma, to the large branch of a tree where he saw the animal 
couching on the Iflidy of a man, and directing his eyes towards himself, appa« 
rently hesitating whether to make an attack, or rdinqiiish its iwev am] take 
to flight. The Hunter discharged his piece and wounded the onimal mortally, 
when both it and the dead body of the man fell to tbe ground together from 
the tree. The surviving dog then flew at tbe prostrate brast, but a single blow 
Ihim Its paw laid the dog dead by its side. In this sute of things, finding 
that his comrade was de:m, and that dicre was still dan|mr in approaching the 
woundnl animal, the man prudently retired, and with ul haste brought seve* 
rsl persons to the spot. The unfortunate Hunter, tbe Puma, and both the 
dogs, were all lying dead together* 

SNfePfIBKn. 

Thank ye, Mem— a vot bonnie forenoon’s sport indeed. Oh f but ye tcOl 
astory weel; and Tm dunkin’ youll be unca fond o’ Natural Histoiyana Zco* 
logy, and the like— 

MISS GENTLE* 

I lajr claim to but very slight and superfieia! knowled^ on any subject, sir ; 
but it is with great interest that I study the habits anil instincts of animals ; 
and this anecdote. I copied into my common-place book out of Air Griffith’s 
translation of Cuvier, so that I daresay die most of the vary words have re- 
mained in ao|r memory* 

SHSPirsan* 

And Mr James Wilson, the great Natutalisi, author o* lUnstrations o' Zoo- 
logy,^t^^^ wi’ him into a room where a Puma was gamboUin* out o* his 

^ MISS OENTLB, 

Me did S^vr; but—— 

snapHEW- 

Nae hots, Itty dear Mem. I sail gie him hie dixies for aSe a rash ac* the 
IlM time I dine wi* him out yoiiiierAt Woodvilie* He may endanger his ain 
life wf Pumas, or CroooditeSi or Crakena, or out Hhet camiroroos cannibals, 
but he kha’na tak’ young leddfm hi wi’lihn infll dens* 

Miss GEinrLa* *• i : 

We did not jMinto the Mr 

snftME&n; r • 

DUfwye? Yet I’ve dim no thuigs dune* By payin’ a sixpeiicae> you Was 
allooed to gang into the Lion’s dett it ^omniWl’sj and it wsa.no euv nsqitter 
to believe my een, when f mbUt dfM and saWfftrst de nurieiy-ibSd^^nd 
anitber, gang iit wi’ dicikiniM^M^ todatr«ist»' tabu tn tlk^ulnna--- 

Lion a’ tbewfiBo fictdo’Usfli^,andseeiidn’T^^ 
srf dieintniBion* Suppoiahehad mena weaB,iAHd oOiiM^fl^ 

m ^ 



JfnttnMitifiat, TXAV//. fW>/, 

Ribly Raid for licncl* when she lyuL hainc only and Maryland no puir 

wc« lam, who had only been charged bi\pence for aeein' Ids last Show ?— Hut 
111 no press the argument ony furdcr. Youll maybe hae read my Shephei4's 
Calendar in the Magazine* Alem ? 

MISS uKMi c (hesitating.) 

I have, 1 bidicve, *4r, rcsid all of it that relates to the habits and instincts of 
animals. 


SIIErilLRD. 

And a’ the rest too, I see ; but 111 no press the point My pen somedmes 
rins awa* wi' me, and—— 


AIRS GLNT 1 E. 

Mary often reads the Queen's Wake, Air Hogg; and can, indeed, say KiU 
meny, and some of the other Talcs, by heart 

fciiLFUBan. 

Oh ! but it would make me a proud and a happy man to bear Her reccM 
only as mony as a dirzen lines. 

Mas oLKiLi (nodding to her daughter.) 

JHary! 

MISS c.iMn . 

Bonny Kilmeny'a gone up ibe glen. 

But It isna to meet Duneira's men.*’ 
yollops by lA an exluineted etaic^ TicKraa, and 

JrM, *roMMs . and Bai dy, the gardt ner'z chUdrmt inJuU The 
recitahon of Kihncny « tnlerrnptfd. 

nil iu>. 

1 canna lauch at that— I canna lapch at that ; and yet 1 dinna kcu eitlier— 
yonner’b Tickler a’ his length, haudin' fast by tho tail, and the ealt — ^it’s a 
desperate strong beast for sae yoiiug a aue, and a qycy too— ^harUn* hun through 
the shrubbeiy. Haw! bawl hiw ! haw !— 0, Corrxiall ! but I’m surpruMtl 
no to hear you lauehin’ — ^for my aides is hke to spht 
(. (Slill. IAIOR^TON. 

U is a somewhat singular pait of my idiosyncrasy* Mr Uogg, that I ucrer 
feci the slightest impulse to laugh aloud. But 1 can assure you, that I have 
rlerived from the view-holla the most intense cxciution of the tnidriSI I 
never was more amused m my life; and you had, within my very sou], a 
silent arcompaiiiiiicnt to >our gulTaw. 

KORTH. 

These, Cyril, are not the indolent gardens of Epicurus. You see we indulge 
oocaatonally in active, even violent c vreis's. 

C.CVRIl THORWrON. 

Thcic is true wisdom, Mr North, in that extraordinary man's mind. It has 
given me much pleasure to think that Mr Tickler should have reosiambered luy 
name— for I never had the honour of being iu his company but once^wben 1 was 
at the Uuiveisity of tvl^gow, in the house of my poor old Grand uncle, Mr 
iSpreulL Mr Tickler had csgriied some imporlaiiL mercantile case through your 
law-courts here for Mr Spreull, and greatly gratified the old gentleman by 
coming west without ceremony to take pot-luck. It was with no little difll- 
culty that we got through dinner, for 1 remimber Girsy waa so utterly eon- 
found^ by his tout-ensemble, his stature, bis tie— for be sported ono in thow* 
days— his gosturea, his gesticulations, his jokes, hU waggery oid his wit, all 
of a kind new to the W^t, that ihe atood for mm^oics with the Hurocft 
of hotch-potch supported against her breast* and au her mj fssema^ 

ted as by a rerpent, till poor btd Mr SpreuU eiur^ her n bw iterncat style to 
set it down on the^ble, diat he mlgbti ask S blrsnng. 

[Tickli. », Ji M, Tommy, and ImJmc reorjlu the/ronioftbo fVe* in 
^ iHumglti»ith^c^ai»Cid/,anddimjiip^ 

mien* 


• auistHttw^ . * 

Hell be laid ap for a wsab nosb w sfflwmut ^ this 
without bis hat, and a' ^rowWosWhln»,w^^ 

iitot hell no be sUa to rbSf 
Vot.XXI. 
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KOETK* 

If yon pleue, my dear Cyril, here oomes Peter with the green wix«taper, 
aa you say, James, 

liikie ac single wee stsmie that sliines its lane V* 

QPaTEE removes ike tea-tray, and puts down the taper, 

SHEFH£ED. 

ftf^serveinie, Mr Karth. you and theCoimal's nogaun to yoke to the cigars 
in the Porch aoiangkddiea? , 

C. mil. THORVTON. 

Do not, I requeat yow, Mr Hogg, give way to needless distress on account 
of the fair ladies. These my dfpirsare f^om the Havannah ; their peculiar fra* 
grance will scarcely be distinguished in the evening air, among the other sweet 
scents floating from the flower-garden. At Cadiz, where 1 resided several 
weeks, after the battle of Baroasa, I could not but at first admire the Spanish 
ladies as they delicately lipped the eigar, and all the while murmured in luy 
far their sweet unintelligible Gastillian speech. 

SHEFHERJD. 

Cadiz is no in CastiUe ? 

C. CYRIf. TMORKTOK. 

I’m sorry for it, sir, but 1 cannot help it. Miss GeDtIe-*4t cigar ? 

Mtas 0£MTL£. 

1 know not how to light it. 

SHRVHERD. 

G-ie me’t, and I’ll licht it for you at the pint o* the Cormall's. 

MISS GENTLE, ^ irippinjr ocroee to Jfr Norik, J 

1 will light it at my own dear father* s. 

KOBTH. 

Kiss roy forehead, ditld. 

(Miss Gentle does so, O^hts the eigar at Mr North’ $, and returns to 
her seat beside the Shepherd*) 

Mas GENTLE. 

Mary, wc must bid Mr North and his friends good night. You know we 
are engaged at ten. 

And yon bright star has risen to warn ns home/* 


SHSFHERU. 

'What's the huny ? what’s the hurry ? Bat 1 see you’re gauu, sae 1 needna 
try to keep you. 1 like friens that suya to the verra last moment they can, 
without hinting a word, and then glides awa’ in the gloamin' towards their ain 
haines. The Corrn^ *11 bide with Mr North, bat TU 

MRS OBNTLE. 

Tliere is a door, Mr Hogg, in the boundary wall, between Buchanan Lodge 
and Trinil^, and we can pay our vlsint without going round by the road. In- 
stead of a mile of dust, we have thus not above five hundred yards of green- 
award* Farewell. 


NORTH. 

Faifwell. 

^ SHRFHXEn* 

weeU, faur ye wee]]*-God bless you baitb*-fter ye weell— .noo be 
avire no to forget your pi^mise to bring Miss Mary out wi^'ye to Ettrick. 

Mias dRN^LR, (emiibrg'.) 

In the Peebles Fly. 

osfjtrHzw* 


ea’dhhn, when ye gied his sruld wrinkled fbrehead a 
kiss, *lf brin^ vou to tbe Forest in Us am eotehaqidfour. jTaur ye weel-«-God 
i baitn-*-favr yot^weeL 


Na, your father, i 
iss, *11 hn 
bless you 1 


O* CTMt THOWTOK. 

Ladies^ wish you good evening; ^ Mrs Geiitlej».the dews are fiilUng ; jBow 
me to thrm my fur cloak over pjUXi tstA Miss Gantb; it is an auaieatnBkir, 
but of the tnm Merina^Sj^ laljler 

jH {Covers Mather his muitafy eUmk, awl,e% oatM.) 
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NOKTH. 

Now^ James, a single jug of toddy. 

SUGFBBKD. 

What, each ? 

kori:h« 

Each. There conies Tickler as grave's a judge-*-<inake no allusion to the 
chase. (Tickler rs/Wna tAc jrar^). Butit is chilly, so let us go into the par- 
lour. 1 see Peter has had the sense to light the cand le s ^ a nd there he goes with 
a pan of charcoal. 


Scene XL— Par/oar.— Nobth-hColonel Ckril Thorntok— 
SuEF^ERB — ^T ickler. 

TICKLER. 

The Bowl ! The Bowl ! The Bowl ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The Jug ! The Jug ! The Jug ! 

TICKLER. 

The bonny blue gold-rimmed Bowl, deep as Compensation-Pond, need- 
ing not all night any replenishment, and ebbing down so imperceptibly, that 
the cheated soul sees not the increasing line of £ry shore I 

SHEPHERD. 

The beautafu' brown silver-lipped J^, profound as a well, yet afUtimes 
during the short night demanding repleni&menc, and ebbing sae obviously ,'thal 
f'vcry soul that kens what he’s about at all, noon sees that there's no aboou 
ithor twa glasses lying like cauld dr^s at the bottom ! 

TICKLER. 

The Sun-like Bowl! 

SUSPHERD. 

The Star-like Jug ! 

TICKLER. 

That fixed in the centre of the System— 

SHEPHsan. 

That revdvjng round the drcumference o' the System*- 

TICKLER. 

Sheds light and heat. 

SuiSSfaEBD. 

Sheds light and heat. 

NORTH* 

Benignant provision made fiur tnoriaUa agra, .. 

At the done of the day, when the hamlet ia still, 

And mortalB the sweets ofIbrgetftiliM prove. 

How do you vote, Colonel ? 

C. CYRIL THORNTOK* 

Why, in the very unsettled state of the Goverttment, I ant free to confieis, 
that I am unwilling to give any dedge to n^ sole constitnetit, the Coun^, 
whidi my conscience afterwards mij^t nbi sufwjiit to uAmai * 

SURPaERD. ' , 

, I dinna imderstand that e^dvooatiQn» tefg i vm rt ep, e^ dt is ea'd, at a** 
Wull you answeij^iiie ae single quesfioh^ ' ' . . - 

C. CTW THORKYW4 ' 

Mr Hogg, 8hmtasoo^fUfitii(bfaiplMbee&--w I maycill therig^t 
honourable Shepnerd my ' 

,■ ' sHtpaRinji 

You may do ihai^yMiitty do Uiat--^ am, sad shshe hands 

across the table. Wmlyeansimrmeae'riii|^<$ile^^ 

C. CYRIL TiemiTONj (siiUrVIB^^ Wk 

Short, sir, ae— 

That's realty bwerpmoUng, MrCormaQ Cynl Thornton, 
or Jug? 
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C.L\K11 IHOIINION 

JSuth. 

BULlllPRD* 

Ay, that h auBwcrin* bke a nnn as }ou art, tviry inch o* you— hut what lor 
roar aae loud ^ We rt no a* dt di at thia side o* tht hou&t 

C (Mill TllOR\ ION. 

Wcie It not tliat the name is uj;ly and oimnotts, I should propose a coah« 
tion oi parties, on the basis oi mutual conic ssion. 

BltFlIllhU. 

Xo need o’ conetssions— confound conctssions— W lug and Tor> may nuet 
nut aiuthtr at tin half-way house, and sit t^own to a Conciliation dinner— but 
as sunt as the strong dtuik opciatcs, Uic fause fritmU ’ll begin to glower iirst 
feuspiciou ly, end then wa^^il), at nm anidur— the cowards *11 egg on the 
ciou^t to fedit— them iivi' glib tongues in their beads '11 kitp gabblin’ about 
principles and consistent y — tluyll no be huig o’ cu’in anc aiiuhci nmics a’ 
throughither, rciicgite, apostate, laticd, } ultra, and evtr) thing else that’s ith 
famous an 1 fell sotiK— till icenally there s a battle-ro\al, a cloiirin o' htidb 
and a beatiii* o' bottoms ; wink the birs and benches aic* flccin up and down, 
and nac in in, sic is the colkbh iiigy, npptt, and straiiia<<li, can be sun wbctlii i 
he B knocked down or no by a new iru ii* oi an luld enemy, fairly by the cleiicfied 
fi«>C or by home sharp instrument, trcubtrously eoiicialod wnthiti thi pilm ot 
the hind— till the hale kintra*side being hcandakc/id at uemf uiious be- 
haviour, nse up like ae man, and kiekin' the hetuogenruus mass o’ inconsist- 
ent combatants out o* doors, pu* down, out o* vemi ragt, tht lialf-wuy house* 
itad, aliib the ( onuliation, alias the Aceonimo Utiou to cm, no Itaving sac 
tmickle as a singk slant to tell w1ier«. the clay-big^iii' stood* 

CTAe duiti$g doon run tnio iht uttUtuml Tuktrit uUert u%th ihf 
Punrh^Bowi, chrutated Lcsiathaii*’— Pi ii it dojt behind uith thf 

** Baltic” Jntf. 

c. c\ait snoj..sf row 

llie transition from a Youth of cold (t 1 tsgow Punch, to a Blaiihood of Edin- 
burgh hot Toddy, has in it something pleasant and inouriilul to the soul. 

SUM III nil 

Lrt'« finish the Jug first— •'nd, Pctci, iny man, if you would iiist rug that 
grtcn-cloth afTlhe wee circulai tabic in the window, and cover up the mouth 
o' the Bowl wi’t, I wad be inucklt oblt).ul to you. It'll keep in thf steam. 
That's It— It just fits. The circumferences o' the twa arc just equal to ane 
anitlier. 


kouth* 

Take the hips from me« THE KING ' 

oMvts {JUtdntn.) 

Hin—hmr*-hip-4>urra— hurra— hurra-— Hip -hip— hip— hurra— hurra— 
hurra:— Hj^hip— hip— hurra— hurra— hurra* ’ * 

^ TICK I PR. 

Suppose that in room of these g^iasies, that seem very fragile in the stalk, we 
enbstitate tumblers ? 


C. emn tHORRTOK. 

1, for one, dMdl not make any lustums oppositioii'* to that motion. 

SKirRrai). 

Nor me neitlier ; but let it be ooonted a bumper, gif the toddy readies up to 
the heather-sprfg. ^ , 

NOhTK. 

If ever I accept a seat in the Cahlaer, it muit be apeompat\ ^ with Phete. 


Ticictea. 

On no other condition will I secede or adheresd any AdministratlMi. 

sntfffBan. v» ^ 

Ho you think, sirs, that Mr Canning ibooldhaetdH his iireeiu that Brnnsm 
ni«ide him an overture o' the Wh%s ? 

StOftTH. 

^ ,jow can you aitk the question, James? Certainly, 

^nquestionaU}. 
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C. CYIIIL TIIOBNTON. 

No doubt he ougbtj Mr Hogg, 

siiEPiriiiio. 

VVeol then--ought lie to try to carry the Catholic Quettiou ? 

oif»r;ES. 

Yes. 

8I1EF11ER0. 

Wall he try ? 

OMNR8. 

Cannot say. 

SHErllERD. 

But wull the KLog and country let him > 

OMNCtf. 

No. 

•iiErHEitn. 

\Vhat must he do then ? 

OMNES. 

bo out. 

KOHTH. 

Nothings my dear James, as you well know, ever prospered long, even in 
this wicked world, but plain-dealing. Public and private morality are not to 
the outward eye the same — for the colouring is diifi^nt. But essentially they 
are one— and every attempt made to separate them recoils on the head of t&o 
schemers, and strikes them all to the earth. 

TICKLER. 

All the spccchification of all the most eloquent men in England will be as 
inedoctual to prove that the two peat parties in the State arc virtually the 
same, as the drivel of a slpering idiot, to convince you or me that black is 
wliite, by holding up in his hands a black crow and a white dove, and muU 
tering with a loud laugh, that he found them both sitting in one nest. 

C. CYRIL llfOKNTOR. 

1 profess myself, as one of the old Wbigiif, hostile to the present arrange* 
raent. Some conversation missed between my Lord Grey ana myself, about a 
mouth ago, and ( am poua to think that his Lordship so £ur honoured the 
humble individual who now addresses you, as to moody some of his opi« 
uions and sentiments in his late admirable speech in tlie Upper HOu^. 

NORTH. 

One noble Lord declares he will support the Ministry, because it ia to be 
guided by the principles of Lord Liv^ool--end another noble Lord, equaHy 
sapient, and above suspicion, declares he will dl^ao, because it is. not. Between 
these two views of the subject are some score of ladings, those immediately 
adjacent to each other pretty mtudi alike ; butpoinpare those about tbemtddto 
with each extreme point, andynu will observe that, it is a br^todministratioB^ 
constructed, not so mudi on rainbow, as on patch-work principles. We defy 
you to toll the pattern. Here a graceful and el^nt person— buttoned to the 
chin— with one hand in his breast, just above his heart— and the other ouU 
stretched in oratorlal action, l^ere an honest bid woman, leaning <m her 
staff, and contrite for her factions resignatiott, reluming ,to retoke her mito out 
of the Treasury. Here England's PridCf and Westminster's Glory, the terror of 
the borough^^numgers, and Iriond to PaiiUinanto aoeofii|Mmy^ 
but on one ravo^tion round the sun, supporting on bis shouiaeis a member 
liiterily daraennili from tbeardiitect wap contsacted to build the Temple of 
Solomon, and 'twice eonvietod el bribei 7 PDd ,m^^ neds* 

nous by any means, vf^SesA a loil^pt in St 8te{bra’s ChajM fw seven 
solar yeprs. There a mdd iPiifc of middle a|^1M»lW^ 

Woods and Forests, jlere a keen old citra-ntea Wnig^wy lOQiiBg out 
of a glsss«window in the ohsmcler of .THm who erst 

fitow^ terrible as Satan (I look down ,, .... 

Like Tenetiffe or 4di0 nmemo v ed,**^ ' 

converted into Baphael, ** the affiitie |mt. soon, to be .mad? to 

sunm his native shape at the toitoh or tonm iaimd*a UereanAoto 

uiut of Radicals, with axes and pildi«smeired fliw*bnniAi fkddc 
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waiting the word to hew and bum. While on the very edge, and at one comer 
of the pahrh-work^inatead of in the centre— stands a Throne some few degrees 
declined — and sitting there the Shadow of one who the likeness of a kingly 
crown hath on — and who, with a countenance more in sorrow than in anger, 
waves a reluctant, but not a lasting farewell to six faitliful servants — one hold- 
ing in his hand the Balance of Justice, true and steady, even to a grain of dust 
—and another die sword of Victory, with the hilt fixed, but not fastened to 
the BcablMurd. 

SHEPHERD. 

What, in the name Satan and a’ his Saunts, con be the riddle-me-ree o* 
that allegory ? The toddy surely canna hae ta*<?n the head o' him already— 
for wc ha'na drank half a dizzen o' thae ruther-aneath-the-middle-^sized 
tumblers. Air North, you talked at tea-time o' tnc deein* o' a brain hwer— 
but I'm fearin' it's flown to your oin liead, and that you're forced to bo obe- 
dient, whether you wull or no, to a species o' ravin'. 

TICKLER 

Let's all get fou together. 

Together, together. 

Let's all get fou together. 

Ye ho, ye ho, ye ho ! 

See how it run's down his gizzard, 

His gizzard, his gizzard. 

See how it runs down his gizzard. 

Ye ho, yc ho, yc ho ! 

OMN£8. 

, Eneom^—eneore— encore ! 

TlCKLSn. 

No— I never do the same thing over again, now, on the same night. £u« 
4»ring should be coughed down by gencm expectoration. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I often feel for thkt nightingale. Miss Baton, who, ofterseeming to pour out 
411 tliick delicious warble, nay, ra^er in astream of sound, bold, bright, beau- 
ciAil, and flree, her very soul— is forced, fair Christian though she be, to curt- 
sy to the Heathen Gods, and laying her white hand upbraidingly on her bo- 
ttom, to recal it from its flight, and let it die once more .in heavenly harmo- 
nies, that they may re-thunder from their high abodes. 

KORTIX. 

We hove a sister of Miss Faton's hmi, Cj^— Miss Eliza Paton, a charming 
creature—* in years quite a schod-girl, bat in faoq.gnd figure a lovely woman 
—who is every day sint^ng msve and more like att angel. Miss 1. Paton, too, 
occasionally sejoums with us in Edinburgh-— and I have heard no such pro- 
flmnd and pathetic contralto as hers since the era of the glorious Grassini. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

A flunily of genius. 

NORTH. 

> They are so indeed— and it is hereditary on both ades of the house. For 
Che fkther is a man of original talents, and tlie mother quite a del%ht-^f the 
most mild and modest demeanour— indent, sensible, and afiectionate— and 
had her voice not mysteriously failed in her youth, I know not but she would 
inure been the finest singer of them all, 

Sli#tPHRaD. 

I never thocht mnckle o’ Che Piawno till I heard Miss Yaifiwicz. What fin- 
gering is yon ! Like a dbower o' dandog sunbeams ! What's in general ca'd 
execution *b a desperate clatter o* keys^ ^Jlut that yodiigledd^ makes die ivory 
silver-sweet as the muaieal gjlassea, or it crashes ^.her hauns like tl^ pealing 
urgon in a eathednd. i, 

TICXUtR. 

^dfear, Colonel, ainca you lost your arm, that you arenohmeer aq^Man. 

C4 CTBIL THOliKTON. 

have given up ihoodim* ildioiagh JeeJ^tm)ieonstn^^ pieoe flu 
srith which I generally contrim to mt^and iniaa time about ; but I am a 
dMeiple of Izsak, and^^ grtevouily disappeuited on my arrival t'other 
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clay in Kelso, to find another occupier in Walton-ball; but my friend Mr 
Alexander Ballantync^ and I, proceed to Peebles on the Ist of June, to de- 
cide our liet of a rump and dozen, he with the spinning minlow, and I with 
Phin’s delight. 

sHEPHEan. 

Watty Ritchie 11 beat you baith with the May**flcc, if it be on, or onj 
length ancath the stanes. 

XORTH. 

You will be all sorry to hear that our worthy friend Watty is laid up with 
a bad rheumatism, and can no longer ddi the Megget-water and the lochs^ 
and return to Peebles in the same day. 

SIlErBEKD* 

That's what a* your waders comes to at last, llod it no been, Mr North> 
for your plowtcrin' in a' the rivers and lochs o' Scotland, baith sawt water and 
fresh, like a Newfoundland dog, or rather a seal or an otter, you need na had 
that crutch aiteath your oxter. Currnall C^yril, saw ye him ever a-fishin ? 

r. fYIllL THOUNTON. 

Never but once, for want of better ground, in the Crinan Canal, out of st 
coal-barge, for braises, when 1 was a red-gowned student at Glasgow'. 

SHECHERi). 

Oh ! but you should hac seen him in l^och-Owe, or the Spey. In he used 
to giiig, out, out, aiui ever sac far out fraic the pint o' a promontory, sinkin’ 
aye fun i or and fiirdor doon, first to the waistband o' his breeks, then up ta 
the middle button o' his waistcoat, tlten tothe verra breast, then to tlie oxters, 
th(‘n to the nock, and then to the verra chin o' him, sac that you wunner'd 
how^ he could liing the flee, till last o' a' he would plump rieht out o' sioht, 
till the Highlander on Ben Cruachau thocht him drooii'd ; but he wasna bom 
to be drooned — no he, indeed — aae he taks to the soomin', and strieks awa^ 
wi' ac arm, like yourscl, sir — ^for the tither had baud o’ the rod— >and, cou'd 
yc belic'v’t, though it's as true as Scriptur, fisliin' a' the time, that no a iho- 
incnt o' the cloudy day micht be lost ; ettlet at an island a quarter oi' amile'aif, 
wi' trees, and an old ruin o' a religious house, wherein beads used to becoont^ 
ed, and w^afurs eaten, and mans muttered hundreds o' years ag(» ; and gettin’ 
footin' on the yellow sand or the green sward, he but gies liimscl a shake, and 
ere the sun looks out o' the clud, has bjucket a four-pounder, whom in foiw 
minutes, (for it's a multiplying pirn the cretur nses,} he lands gasping throoxh 
the giant gills, and glitterin' wi' a thousan’ spots, streaks, and stars, on toe 
shore. 'Xliat's a pictur o’ North's fishin' in days 6* yore, fiot look at him 
1100 — only look at him noo— wi’ that auld-farrani face^ o' his, no unlike a 
pike's, crunkled up in his chair, his chin no that uawullin' to tak a rest ^ob 
his collar-bane— the hauns o' him a' covered wi' cb^k^stanes— his legs like 
winnlc-straes— and his knees but knobbs, sae that he canna crow the mom, 
far less soom ower Loch-Owc, without a crutch ; and wunna you join wi' me, 
Oorrrial) Cyril, in handin' up baith your hauns— I aux your pardon, in haudui* 
up your richt haun— and, comparin’ the* past wi’ Uie present, cxdaim, amaiat 
Bobbin', and in tears, “ Vanity o' vanities I all is vanity !" 

KORTif, {suddenly hitting the Shepherd over the sconce with his crutch*) ' < 

Take that, bli^phemcr ! 

SHKrHEKP, inlawing Us fow,) 

** Man of age, thou smitest sore ! 

C. CYRIL 'HlOnKTOK. 

Mr Hogg, North excels at the crutch- exerdse* 

SUEPHCRX). ^ ^ ^ 

Put your flnggr, Corrnall, on here— didr you ever fin’ de a big dour daen in 
aae wee a time ? 

C# CYRIL TflORir'TOX. „ * ' 

Never. Mr North with his crutch, bad he lived in the Sylvan Age of Bob- 
bery, would have been a matgh for the best of the, merry Ouuawa of Sherwood* 
Littlejohn would have ping BmaU>and Bobin Hood fanci^hjini ncjssom tban 
he did the Knder of Wakefidd* 'F- ^ 

' auxriiXRPr ' ‘ ' 

Tbat’a wbat'a ca’d at Buchanan Lodge i practupd jdee> CofmtU. 
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1 maun get Peter to bring me some brown paper steepM in Tiiiepar, or tbe 
clour '11 be like a bom. 1 scarcely think, even already, that my hat would 
stay on. O sirjHmt you*re desperate cnid. 

KOKTII. 

Not I, my dear James. I knew I had a man to deal witli ; tlic tenth part 
of such a toudi would have killed a Cockney. 

aMePHEfii). 

The table’s unco coggly ; and if a body happens to fill their tumbler to 
die brim, the to^y fa's ower^ and jaups it a', makin' the mahogany nasty 
adeky. 

KOETIf. 

One of the feet is too short ; but it is a difficult thing to get a book exactly 
of the right sise to steady it. Tom Dibdin is making die attempt now — ^but 
without any benefit. 

TICJLLi:il. 

Boaden ? 

NORTH. 

: "^00 heavy. Peter uses him instead of the lead for the front door. 

TfCKLCR. 

SSiall we try Reynolds ? 

KORTH. 

Too light. 

TICKLER. 

Old O’Keefe? 

NORTH. 

lie would do better, but is now too much battered. 

TICKLER. 

The Margravine of Anspach ? 

NORTH. 

I am ttsuig her at present for the door of my bed-room, to keep it from fly- 
ing to ill this hot weather; and when the nights arc coo], 1 take tlic old lady 
into bed with me, sliding ber^ when I get ^eepy, under the bolster. 

StlEPHERn. 

^afa a bonny way o’ usin’ lo mony o’ Mr Cobrun’s byucks. For my sin 
pairt, I like Just excessively to read the lives o’ play-actors and play-actresses, 
and everything in ony way connected witli the stage* 

TICKLER. 

So do I, Hogg. Tbmrc’s Cibto, a dcligbtntl book* Vou arc carried back 

a single little unimportmt fact to the Augustan age— ^such a« Cibber’s mrn- 
tioning that the person fdlting next him in the pit was— Mr Addison ! 

NORTH. 

Reynolds is the liveliest of those modem Theatrical Autobionaphers, and 
tells well some good stories. Dibdin is less so— but he seems t^c, notwith- 
standing, a clever' mani with his talents at all times at his finger cuds ; and 
what is better, an amiable and an honest man. 1 like Tom liibdin both on 
his own and bis father's account. | never saw Toro, but bis father 1 knew 
wel\ ; and although niy friend Allan Cunningham and I differ in opinion on 
that pointjjjig was, take good, bad| and indiftlrent together, the best sea-song 
Wiiter thiflw was charted below or between decks of the Britisli Navy. 

vSr' SIlErHERO. 

What a Wr-wowing’s that, thinks ony o’ you, out-by ? 

NORTH* 

Bronte baying at some blackguards <m the ewter side of the gate. 

SHEriiXRJl* . ' 

Oh 1 sir, I’ve heard tell o’ your new Kewfbundland dowg', and woidd like to 
flee him. May t ring for Feter^ lowse him frae bis cheen, and bring him 
ben for me to Wk at? 

(iitopr ihif hclL^Pfier reeWoe# hit inttruetfinif) 

JfOMTn. , - 1 

Bibnte’s mother, Jam^, iaa respmlde female who no# lirea In Claremedt 
€|moent; his fath^, who served hia'u|bero the navy, and wgs onboard 
m ptwmy’s'ahip when he hdsted>|8 on the Leith StaHeu^ It 
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•ident, 1 btliere, at Portobelb. The ccmpHe have never had any aeriouaqfuar- 
rel; but^f(»reaB(mBbeatk]iowntnthmflelvca,diooaetoBvea{^ fin^ia 
at present the last of all his race— the heir-apparent of his parents' virtuea 
•^hk four brothers and three sisters having alt unfintiuiately peridied at sea. 

saEPJaxan. 

Did ye ever see ony thing grow sae fast as a Newfinindiand whalp ? Thsn'a 
a manifest dif&renoe on them between bredcfast and denneri and denner and 
sooper ; and they keep growin' a' nidit kng. 

KOBTH. 

Bronte promises to stand three feet without bis shoes^ 

SHBVnBBn. 

1 liear him cornin'-— yowf-yowffiu' as he spsnga along. 1 wuah he mayna 
coup that wuah-ham'd bodie« Peter. 

(Door opens, and BaONTs bounee$ tsi.) 

C. crAU. THORNTOar. 

A noble animal, indeed, and the very itnatt of a dog that saved a dnmi«* 
incr of ours, who cliosc to hop overboard, through fear of a flogc^g, in the 
Bay of Biscuy. 

MOATH. 

What do you think of him, James ? 

SHBrHBAD. 

Think o' him ? 1 eanna think o' him— it's aneuch to See him— what'n.a sa« 
gacious countenance ! look at him laudiin' as he observes the empty pnneh-i 
bowl. His back's preccesely on a line wi' the edge o' the table. And on I but 
lie’s bonnily marked, a white ring roan* the neck o’ him, a white luneast, white 
paws, a white tip o’ the tail, and a* die rest black as nichu 0 man, but you're 
toowsy ! Hislegs, Mr North, canna be thinner than my arm, and what hou^t, 
hips, and thecghs ! I'm leanin* a' my hale waght upon his back, and hia 
spine bends nae mair than about the same as Captain Brown's diain^ider, at 
Newhavcn, when a hundred folk are waoktim alaOg^t, to gang on boam the 
steam-boat. His neck, too, 's like a bill's— if he was tumin o* a sudden at 
speed, a whap o' his tail would break a man's leg. Fechl ! I'se wsmnt 
him fecht, eiiher wi' ane o' his ain specie, or wi* cattle wi' cloven feet^ at wi* 
the Lions Nero or Wallace o* Wttmmd*a Menwrie, or wi* the Lord o* CreB- 
tkm, Man— hy himael' Mon! How be wouMT rUtt Asm donm— abwgs, or 
soos, or stirks, or lions, or rubbers I He ecmld UU a man, I mik hdiesw, 
without ever bitin* him— just by doonin* hbu wi* As waght o’ his body and 
his paws, and then lying on the tap o' him, thiottlb and dtevour 

him if he mudged. He would do grandly sbr mi'mtllika o’ St Bennrd to 
save travellers irae the snaw. Fdwln Landsoer suttin eomt doon to Spotted;^ 
for one's errand, just topennt hispietur, AafcfbtaremEm Ittl^ ken that ktthtt 
reign o' George the Fourth, and doria' the Queer W&|[-aiutTer|r AditofniOa 
tration, Acre was sueli a dowg. 

^ ndmvH. 

I knew, James, that he was a dog after your own bcait 

SHBPliBBO^ 

O, sir t dinna let anybody tOoch him trieko-Hde aa mnnin' tkaek for a riotie, 
or sundin’ on his huraies, ot louphi’ oiut-ower a stick, or snappin' bread ftao 
aft* bis nose, or ringin' the beH, or nickin' out the letters o' the alphabet, like 
ane o* the working classes at a Hecsianic Ittstitation,«^leave a' tneks o' fliat 
sort to Spaniels, and Poodles, and Pugglea» (1 nmn iM ledMtioti on Ae 
PeeUes PtKgie wiAouten the tall, nor yet Mr llhoiniiliriovea Pmm nit 
raspee dm soul MOn bo fo ihal noHo, that gforimk fk^ 
mm bfattin UiSi let him UAdeurtana that tie ketirihtt la ho JiAnpafiri^ 
tH' lib^, and «i for Ua Imhel, I woidd 
doer, oven a mUnm inutaA* pdoh o' tedumait Loi^ 

a - ’ 


tiiKnnt.»0.' , i'v. • , 

FiMdiroaito to wo him 

Ibi/iLoai^ind tho Looh o' ftp oifl .W 8tta|.; 
jawototjo rt h w M i , i9w>i«OM<r «4ato»ow>riowioypt*»w% 
VoL. XXI. « A 
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KOUTH. 

The children^ James ? Why, he is as gentle as a new«dit>pt hunb. 

8HKi*HBau* 

Na, lUb— it’a no the weana-^lbr Jamie and his sistera would ride on hia back 
—he could easy carry threeple— to Yarrow Kirk on the Sabbaths. But— but 
he would fecht with*— The Bonaasus. 

WORTH. 

The Bonasflus ! Wliat mean ye. Shepherd } 

stfEPHsan. 

I bocht the Bonasaus frae the man that had him in a show ; and Bronte 
and biin wad be for fechtin’ a duel, and baith o' them would be murdered, 
for neither Bronte nor the Botiassus would say, Hold enou^.*' 

NORTH. 

Of all the extraordinary freaks, my dear Bard, that ever your poetical ima- 
gination was guilty of, next to writing the Perils of Women, your purchase of 
the Bonassus seems to me the most miraculous. 

SIlEPRJSRn. 

I wanted Co get a breed afP him wi* a maist extraordinar cow, that's half* 
blood to the loch-and-river kine by the bill's side — and 1 have nae doubt but 
that they w'ull be gran* milkers, and, if fattened, wull rin fifty stone a-quarter. 
But Bronte roauuna come out to Altrive, dr, till the Bonassus is dead. 

' NORTH. 

Bat is the monster manageable, James ? ts there no danger of his rebelling 
against his master ? Then, suppose he were to break througb> or bound over 
the Btone*wall and attack me, as I kept hobbling about the green braes, my 
doom would be sealed. I have stood many a tussle in my day, as you know 
and have heard, James; but I am not now, single-handed, a match for the 
Bonasaha* 

SHErHCRn. 

The 8tane-wa*a about my farm are rather riekly ; hat he never tries to break 
them doun as laug's the kye's wi' him,— nmr 4o I think he has ony notion o* 
hia ain strength, it's just as weel ; tor, wi’ ydn head and diouthera, he oould 
ding doun a luiuse. 

C. CVRtt THORNTON. 

How the deuce, Mr Hogg, did you get him from Ediubni^b to Altrive f To 
look at him, he seemed an animal that would neither lead nor drive. 

^ SHCPHsan. 

I bought him, sir, at Selkirk, waggon and a', and druv him bame myaell. 
The late owner tawkad big aboot his fury and fairoeness— ^nd aiUins he was 
fairoe in his keepin', as wed be micht be, jfed on twa buahels o’ ingens— 
unnions that is— per deearo — ^but as sune as I bad him at Mount fiengsr, I 
backet the waggon a wee doun hill, ilang open the end door, and out, like a 
debtor frae five years* confinement, lap the Bonaasus— 

TICXLER. 

Was you on the top of the waggon, Jamei P 

SJftSVHNBn. 

No— 4bat thocht had occurred to loe, — ^but I was munted,— «nd the pow- 
ney’s vera fleet, sbowiu* biuid,-f-and off I set at the gallop—— 

TICKLES. 

With the Bon^tssus after you?— w 

SHUPinenn. 

Whidi^ man, whisht- The poor beast was sminely dde to itaim’ f He 
had forgotten the use of his legs I Sae 1 went up to bun on tott, withouten 
tor, and patind Urn slower, tob toghm some o' tto folk me Megger 
got, on first oomine on him nnaware8,-*-aiid Tm that ihwt^a bibn 
owerby about the side of Moflht-Water<^'8 a callant— whose ndtber awmtol 
at the Bonassua, when dm was near ihe dcKindy^i^, dnu has a toriome lilc^ 
nesf mihimin thetoie; but non h^e wnd bent, and, I lOiiy say, IQml end 
respeckit through a* the Fovest, as « peaeeaUe end bidustrilms member d* 
niNsiety. , ■ ' 

NoaTtf- 

J dread, my dear James, that. Independent of ihe^BmiassOi,^ it wiB not 
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l)e possible for me to be up with you befoe autumn* I bdiere that I must 
make a trip to London im 

SHSFHERn. 

Ay, ay,— the truth's out noo« The rumour in the Forest was, that you 
had bra sent for by the Einj^ a month siu* syne, but wadna rag, —and that 
a sheriff's otlisher had been dispatched in a diai^and«£(mr me Lunnun, to 
bring you up by the cuff o' the neck, and gin you made ony resistance at the 
Ijodge, to present his pistol. 

KOSTH. 

There are certain secrets, my dearest James, the deveiopement of which, 
perhaps, lies beyond even the privileges of friendship. With you 1 have no 
reserve— but when Miyesty— 

SHEPHESD. 

Lays its commands on a loyal subject, you was gaun to say, he maun obey. 
That's no my doctrine. It's slavisl^like. You did perfectly ridit, sir ; the 
bail Forest swore you did perfectly ridit in refusin' to stir a tutt frae your 
fireside in a free kintra, like the auld kingdom o’ Scotland* Had the King 
been leevin’ at Holyrood, it micht hae been different; but for a man o' your 
years to be hauled through the snaw— 

NOaXH. 

I insist that this sort of conversation, sir, stop— and that what has been now 
said — most unwarrantably, remember, James— go no farther. 1^ not think, 
my dear Shepherd, that all that passes within the penetralia of the Royal breast, 
finds an echoin the rumours of the Forest. “ But something too much of 
this." 


SHEPllERII. 

Wecl — weel, sir — weel, weel. But dinna look sae desperute an^. I canna 
thole to see a frown on your face, it works sic a dreadfii', I had maist said dee* 
abolieal, change on the hale expression o’ the faytures. O smile, sir ! if ye 
plcaBcv-4o, Mr North, sir, my dear frecn, do just me ae bit blink o' a smue 
at the comer o* your ee or mouth— ay, that *11 do, Cbristo^er— -that 'll do— 
0 man, Kit, but you was fairce the noo just at naedung ava, as folks gene* 
rally is when they are at their faircest, for then dieir rampaging passion meets 
wi' nae impediment, and keeps feed, feed, foedin* on itself, and its ain heart* 

KoaxH* 

For his Majesty King George, the Fourth, Jemei, would I lay down my 
life. A better— a noblmr King— never sat on thetfritiih throne- 

SHSPHERDf 

Deevil the sne* 1 dinna like the thocht o' deewl^ bat it cam to that, 
and that my life could save bis life, the tbocht woim be like the sound o* a 
trumpet, and when I fell I diou'd 

Look proudly to Heaven Hmm the deatlipbed of FameJ" 

NOllTM- 

Scotland was ddighted with the Thane's elevation. 

SHxrHaan* • 

What! LordFife’s? Sliehadfeaaonto.beaae; for there'inoanoblerano 
amang a' her nobles* ^ 

irosxH. 


Notone. 

SKEUiasu 

Ae promise you maun gie me, my dear sh, before you guig to Lnimuii, and 
thiu's, im to ga|^{ mto the Tu^^ 

. ' MOatHp ' ' < 

But Bmnelf Julies, is one of my moU partbolar irie^^ 
to aimmipany him. I do iiot kMW how I ra xeftai^ 

• ? . SHWHSU.' 

TbM^'aiho head eqghiesr ? .^Just toUhimatdiiee, ihst I haeeitortod m 
oath, mikto you ewevowsr Ibe dsugs oUjugo* todd? wd a baud V miA 
the and the Leviathan, that nsepowsr w earui^ ihertn a FuQciy ora 
Steam-eiigiiwb didl induce or seduce yoa toto the 

xoaxn* 

I swear* * ^ ^ ■ , . . w - . . ‘ ^ 
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" iREPHIlO). 

Noormetqr. A Tunnel, indeed, aimth the l%aines( If ibere*8 no brigge 
•new, canna they Ugg mair o* them ? Xae Tunnels, nor Funnels— for I kenna 
trhieh you ca* them— an^th riven for me ! Ifa no verra pleasant pastin' 
even under an aqueduck. But, Lord preserve us ! think o' a street a' roarin' 
Ugfated ni' lamp-posts, half a mile lang, and after a' but 

KOBTR. 

Yet I hope Brunei, a man of true genius, may yet overcome all difficulties. 

SlfEPHBRD* 

Never, uo never— only ihieJc o* plastering the backi or rather the bottom o' 
the river Thames wi' eley, to hinner the water frae oozing through the roof o' 
the Tunnel t 

XORTri. 

It doea indeed seem a slight application for a hopeless disease. 

SHSPHERII. 

Thank God, ur, you Was no in tlie Tunnel that day 1 In twal minutes fu' 
to the vcm mouth o' the shaft ! You never could hoe made your escape, 
gran' soomer as you snee was ; and what signifies soomin* when the risin' waters 
Jam you up to the celin— or when twenty out o* a bunder Irish lalmurers grup 
haud o' your legs t There maun hae been fine helter-skelterin' that day — but 
neist time the Thames pays a visit to his ain Tunnel, he mayna be so ilaw. 
nor yet so iotier— but send a' the four bunder men wi' their spades, and shovels, 
and pick-axes, and nvelocks, and iMurrows, haund and horrel'd, and a* the 
sheds, and scaffoldin , and roa^inery, steam-engines and a', to destruction in 
ae oi^e squash. But whisht— there's thunner ! 

TICBLBB. 

Only Mr Ambrose with the cuach I ordered to be at the Lodge precisely at 
one. 

auirHian. ' 

rm sorry she’s eotafo. For Lwts Juit to summon up coiurage to 

hint the pomMli^, If no tlKe |j|teprlety, O^ raifter Bowl-^^ at least a Jug, 

G* CVEli TiiORKTON, (fimf.) 

God bless you, sir, good feodmifig— Mr AmtWose may call it but one o'clock, 
if it gives him any pbuum to^hiim that Uie olieBm of tbae may run counter 
to tte Momi and Smrs ; w ft U nearer three, knd I trust the mmpa are not 
lighted needkady to iffitftft ihd dawn. Once Good 

monung. 

^ ’ woRta* 

thtitsday at abt, CyriMm^ 

[^Snier Mr .AsiBgoak io imunmee Me eoOcL 
siiiErKRiin. 

Gude by, sir, dinna get up aff your tdiMr. (om/e.) Cormall, he canna rise. 
The coach 1l drap the Conmall tt Awmrose'sin Heardy, and me at the PeeMea 
Anns, Sign o' the Sawmon, Oindleiiiak^ row,— ana Mr Tidder at his ain 
house, Southside^nd by theO it H be ahoat time Ibr't to retutn to the stance 
in Oe^e Street 

c* evuL THORNTOK, {ppmAng ike at a Mjhm north.) 

Thebltseofday! 

f^Ooaeidrwafromtlit lodge, ribande aad red in the hand rf Mr 

Aworosr/ 
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